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THE  NEW  YEAR  QREETIN8S 

or    AN    EDITOR    TO    HIS    PATRONS    AND    FRIENDS. 

This  is  the  season  of  gratulation  among  friends — 
of  good  will  among  all.    The  first  salutation  of  the 
day  from  the  merry  lips  of  thousands,  has  been  '*  a 
happy  new  year.^'    And  to  each  and  all  of  our  pa- 
trons we  wish  many  and  happy  returns  of  the  sea- 
son.   The  new  year  is  the  time  for  reflecting  upon 
the  past,  of  making  fresh  resolves,  and  of  renewing 
oar  calculaUons  upon  the  future.     This  is  an  in- 
dalgeoce  which  the  Messenger  craves  of  those  to 
whom  it  has  made  its  monthly  visits  in  their  ap- 
pointed regularity.     It  has  now  completed  its  se- 
venth year.    During  this  long  and  tedious  time,  we 
hare  straggled  hard,  rising  up  early  and  sitting  down 
late,  to  make  out  Journal  worthy  of  itself  and  its  rea- 
ders.   Within  this  period,  time  and  death  have  done 
their  work — they  have  taken  away  many  a  staunch 
and  valued  friend ;  but  time  and  a  kind  Providence 
have  raised  up  others  no  less  loyal  and  true.    We 
too  have  had  our  triak-^Planters  and  farmers  have 
had,  with  the  returning  seasons,  their  seed  time  and 
harvest — but  we  have  had  one  long  seed  time  of 
seven  years.      Our  harvest  is  now  ripe  for  the 
reaper ;  and  we  shall  put  in  the  sickle,  to  gather 
in  and  garner  up  the  fruits  of  our  Jacob-like  term 
of  labor ;  for  within  the  last  year  our  subscription 
list  has  inoreased  largely,  and  fresh  numbers  are 
daily  lengthening  it  out.    Never  has  the  circulation 
of  the  Messenger  been  as  great  as  it  now  is.    To 
continue  in  the  fiivor  which  we  have  won,  we  shall 
relax  no  muscle,  spare  no  exertion ;  and  the  better  to 
serve  those  who  are  friends,  we  are  now  purging 
our  subscription  list  of  all  those  who  patronize  us 
only  in  name.    The  making  up  of  each  No.  for  the 
mail,  after  it  comes  from  the  binder,  occupies  alone 
nearly  two  weeks.     The  obligations  between  pro- 
prietor and  subscriber  are  reciprocal,  and  an  Edi- 
tor can  afibrd,  no  more  than  any  other  laborer, '  to 
work  for  nothing  and  find  himself;^ — we  have  tried 
it,  and  find  it  a  hard  task.     In  our  literary  cater* 
ship,  we  have  marketed  at  home  and  abroad ;  we 
have  gathered  up  from  the  sea  and  the  land,  and 
have  monthly  spread  before  our  readers  the  costly 
banquet;  and  we  can  now  promise  our  readers  a 
corps  of  correspondents  in  the  old  world  and  the 
new — ^sach  as  no  paper  in  the  land  can  boast  of. 
Onward  is  our  course.      If  the  Messenger  has 
been  good  in  times  past,  it  shall  be  better  in  times 
to  come.     It  has  never  had  such  a  list  of  corres- 
pondents as  those  whose  pens  are  now  engaged  to 
adorn  its  pages.  To  them,  and  not  to  us,  belongs  the 
honor  of  ite  excellencies  ;  to  them,  we  feel  and  ac- 


knowledge our  obligations.  And  in  returning  our 
thanks  for  past  favors,  we  beg  them  to  have  pa- 
tience with  us  sometimes,  and  bear  with  any  seem- 
ing neglect  of  their  contributions.  .We  have 
bushels  of  these  now  before  us ;  and  every  mail 
adds  fresh  supplies  to  the  pile.  With  the  growing 
popularity  of  the  Messenger,  such  has  been  the  in- 
crease of  contributors,  that  it  would  now  keep  one 
person  constantly  employed  to  overhaul  MSS.  and 
do  nothing  else.  Therefore,  if  those  who  offer  us 
pieces  in  a  difficult  hand,  be  occasionally  kept  a 
month  or  two  in  suspense  as  to  their  fate,  they 
should  not  complain.  Ours  is  now  the  oldest  ma- 
gazine of  its  kind  on  this  side  of  Mason  &  Dixon's 
line.  Near  eight  years  ago,  when  we  undertook  its 
publication,  we  entered  upon  the  work  with  irtany 
forebodings,  for  there  was  much  to  dishearten  and  to 
deter.  The  trial  had  been  often  made,  and  as  often 
failed ;  until  the  belief  became  almost  universal,  that 
no  publication  of  the  kind  could  flourish  or  live  at  the 
South — and,  though  yet  in  the  days  of  its  youth,  the 
Messenger  is  now  the  Patriarch  of  Southern  Lite* 
rature.  It  is  the  oldest  magazine  of  the  kind  at  the 
South.  Within  its  time,  it  has  seen  kindred  at- 
tempts spring  up  and  perish.  But,  thanks  to  its 
patrons  and  friends,  it  has  now  taken  root  from  one 
end  of  the  Union  to  the  other — and  is  beyond  the 
vicissitudes  of  the  times.  It  is  the  first  successful 
diagram,  by  which  the  problem  of  Southern  Litera- 
ture has  been  demonstrated.  And,  as  such,  wo 
send  it  out  to  the  world  each  time  of  publication 
with  livelier  feelings  of  pride  and  pleasure. 


BiOGRAPHiCAL  NOTICE 
OF  H.  H.  DRACKENRIDGE, 

LATE  or  THE  SUPREME  COURT  09   PENNSYLVANIA. 

Hugh  Henry  Brackenridge,  (or  Breckenridge  as 
the  name  is  most  usually  spelled,)  was  born  near 
Campbletown,  in  Scotkind,  in  the  year  1750,  and 
was  brought  to  America  by  his  parents,  at  five 
years  of  age.  His  father  was  a  poor  farmer,  with 
only  su  "cient  means  to  pay  for  the  passage  of  his 
family  :  and  this  he  could  not  have  accomplished 
but  for  the  sale  of  some  extra  clothing  on  his  arrival. 

The  barrens  of  York  county,  in  Pennsylva- 
nia, and  the  adjacent  part  of  Maryland,  eighty 
years  ago,  were  pretty  much  in  the  same  state  of 
population  and  improvements,  as  our  most  remote 
s^tlements  at  the  present  day.  Mr.  Bracken- 
ridge^s  father  required  the  assistance  of  all  his 
children  on  the  small  farm  which  he  leased;  yet, 
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like  the  Scotch  in  general  y  he  neglected  no  oppor- 
tunity in  his  power  of  giving  the  best  education 
to  his  children.  Hugh  was  sent  to  the  country 
school  in  the  neighborhood,  and  was  soon  remarked 
for  great  vivacity  and  aptitude  for  learning ;  the 
teacher  even  complained  that  he  discouraged  his 
other  scholars.  The  pursuit  of  learning  soon  be- 
omme  a  passion  in  which  he  manifested  that  intense 
midor  and  perseverance  which  characterized  him 
through  life. 

It  was  the  good  fortune  of  the  subject  of  this 
notice,  to  find  a  friend  in  the  clergyman  settled  in 
the  neighborhood.  This  benevolent  person,  seeing 
the  passion  for  learning  manifested  by  a  poor  boy 
of  obscure  parentage,  took  pleasure  in  rendering 
him  every  assistance  in  his  power.  A  few  lessons 
at  long  intervals  sufficed  to  enable  the  willing  pu- 
pil, by  dint  of  application,  to  master  the  Latin,  and 
make  some  progress  in  the  Greek,  under  every  dis- 
adrantage,  before  he  reached  his  thirteenth  year. 
The  Saturday  evening  was  the  usual  time  for  re- 
eeiting  instruction,  for  which  he  performed  various 
little  offices  in  return.  At  home,  by  means  of  the 
dim  light  made  by  chips  and  splinters,  he  conned 
orer  his  book,  or  books ;  for  he  rather  devoured 
than  studied  them  in  the  ordinary  way.  It  must 
be  confessed,  however,  that  Hugh  was  not  as 
highly  praised  for  his  diligence  at  out-door  work. 
But  he  was  not  discouraged  by  his  parents.  His 
mother,  who  was  a  woman  much  superior  in  intel- 
lect and  education  to  the  generality  of  persons  in 
her  circumstances,  began  to  look  forward  with  fond 
hope  to  seeing  her  favorite  son  one  day  a  minister 
of  the  Gospel. 

His  great  difficulty  was  to  procure  books.  By 
some  means  he  had  become  the  master  of  an  Ho- 
race-—every  word  and  line  of  which  he  had  con- 
ned over,  itts  treasure  was  one  day  unfortu- 
nately forgotten  on  a  stump,  and  chewed  up  by  a 
literary  cow.  The  loss  was  regarded  by  Hugh  as 
the  keenest  distress  he  had  yet  experienced.  He 
was  known  to  go  twenty  or  even  thirty  miles  to 
procure  the  loan  of  a  book  or  even  of  a  newspa- 
per ;  starting  on  Saturday  night,  and  returning  to 
his  work  on  Monday  morning.  Foggs*  Manor,  in 
Chester  county,  was  usually  the  scene  of  these  ex- 
oiursions. 

Great  ardor  in  any  pursuit  will  almost  create 
for  itself  the  means  of  success;  but  when  sustained 
by  genius,  all  difficulties  give  way  before  it,  and 
impossibilities  no  longer  exist.  Once,  meeting 
with  a  young  man  who  had  made  some  progress  in 
mathematics,  but  was  not  acquainted  with  the  dead 
languages,  he  struck  up  a  bargain,  mutually  ad- 
Tantageous,  bartering  a  portion  of  Latin  and  Greek 
for  the  acquirements  of  the  other. 

The  free  school  on  the  Gunpowder  Falls,  in 
Maryland,  being  without  a  teacher,  he  presented 
himself  at  the  age  of  fiAeen  for  the  situation.  The 
trustees  were  not  less  surprised  at  the  application, 


than  by  the  qualifications  of  the  applicant;  and 
after  some  hesitation,  gave  him  the  place.  This 
situation  not  only  required  scholarship,  but  called 
for  a  determined  spirit — for  several  of  his  scholars 
were  young  men — at  least  several  years  older  than 
himself.  One  of  them  attempted  to  overturn  the 
authority  of  the  youtliful  teacher  by  force,  who, 
seizing  a  brand  from  the  fire,  knocked  the  rebel 
down,  and  spread  terror  around  him.  An  investi- 
gation was  the  consequence ;  and  Hugh  was  con- 
firmed in  his  office  with  honor.  He  continued 
here  about  three  years,  permitting  no  moment  to 
escape  without  improving  himself  in  knowledge  ; 
and  his  opportunities  were  now  considerably  en- 
larged. On  one  occasion,  he  shut  up  his  school 
for  a  few  days  to  attend  a  celebrated  trial  for 
murder  at  Annapolis;  and,  when  he  heard  the 
great  orator  Jennings,  he  exclaimed,  like  the  cele- 
brated Italian  artist — soi  anche  pit  tore  !  I  too  am 
a  painter ! 

He  remained  at  this  place  until  he  had  exhausted 
the  sources  of  learning  near  him  ;  and  his  thirst 
for  knowledge  urged  him  to  seek  more  copious 
streams.  At  the  age  of  eighteen,  with  the  scanty 
pittance  saved  by  him  at  the  obscure  school  where 
he  had  taught,  he  boldly  repaired  to  Princeton 
College,  and  presented  himself  to  the  celebrated 
Dr.  Witherspoon,  then  its  president.  This  was 
about  the  year  sixty-eight  or  nine  of  the  last  cen- 
tury. He  agreed  to  teach  two  classes,  on  condi- 
tion of  being  permitted  to  pursue  his  studies  in  the 
higher  branches. 

At  this  time  there  was  a  number  of  young  men 
of  the  highest  promise  at  this  institution,  and  who 
afterwards  ranked  among  the  most  distinguished 
public  men  in  this  country :  the  Livingstons  of 
New-York,  Luther  Martin,  James  Madison,  and  a 
number  of  others,  who  aflerwards  became  eminent. 

While  at  college  his  ambition  urged  him  to  ex- 
cel, if  possible,  in  every  department  of  learning :  but 
he  acknowledged  that  he  had  no  great  aptitude  in 
mathematics ;  and  although  he  courted  the  Muses, 
and  in  conjunction  with  the  poet  Freneau,  his 
classmate,  composed  a  poem  on  **The  Rising 
Glory  of  America,**  he  confessed  that  on  his  part 
it  was  a  task  of  labor,  while  the  verse  of  his 
associate  flowed  spontaneously.  His  task  lay  in 
belles  lettres  and  general  literature ;  in  languages, 
philosophy,  moral  science,  or  ethics :  in  wit  and 
eloquence,  he  stood  unequalled.  He  could  reason 
well,  had  a  fine  voice,  a  fine  person,  and  an  eagle 
eye;  the  last  are  physical  gifts  which  set  ofiT  his 
accomplishments  to  the  greatest  advantage,  and 
are  almost  indispensable  to  the  public  speaker. 
The  narrowness  of  his  pecuniary  circumstances 
often  depressed  him.  He  used  to  relate  an  anec> 
dote  of  Dr.  Witherspoon,  which  is  worth  preserv- 
ing. Happening  to  speak  of  his  limited  means 
and  want  of  friends,  he  quoted  this  line  from  Juve- 
nal— 
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*^  There  yoa  are  wrong,  yoong  man,"  said  the  doc- 
tor; ''it  is  only  yoor  rts  angusta  domi  nare, 
that  do  emerge.'*  He  also  related  that  on  one  oc- 
casion hating  prepared  a  public  address  for  a 
yoong  gentleman,  whose  sitaation  in  life  was  the 
reverse  of  his  own,  and  which  gained  much  applause, 
he  found  in  his  apartment  shortly  after,  a  handsome 
sait  of  clothes,  with  a  cocked  hat — at  that  day  very 
coflunooly  a  part  of  a  gentleman^s  equipment. 

After  haring  graduated,  he  remained  sometime 
as  a  tutor;  and  engaged  in  the  study  of  divinity, 
until  he  was  licensed  to  preach,  when  he  was  in- 
vited to  take  charge  of  an  academy  on  the  Eastern 
shore  of  Maryland,  with  a  handsome  salary.  He 
continued  here  during  several  years  until  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  American  Revolution.  He  was  in 
the  midst  of  a  wealthy  and  highly  polished  society, 
aod  was  greatly  respected  as  a  roan  of  genius  and 
scholarship;  while  his  wit,  and  superior  social 
and  conversational  powers,  always  rendered  him  a 
welcome  guest.  He  infused  into  his  pupils  a  love 
of  learning;  and  used  to  speak  with  the  pride  of  a 
Porson,  of  the  Winders,  the  Murrays,  the  Purnells, 
and  others,  who  were  aflerwards  distinguished. 
To  this  day,  there  is  traditionary  remembrance  of 
him  in  that  neighborhood. 

The  reTolutionary  struggle  now  monopolized  the 
public  attention.  He  took  an  early  interest  on  the 
side  of  those  who  might  be  considered  his  coun- 
trymen ;  for,  having  arrived  in  America  when  a 
child,  all  his  feelings  were  naturally  on  the  side  of 
the  country  in  which  he  had  passed  his  infancy 
aod  received  his  education.  Theee  were  quite  en- 
thusiastic, as  is  proved  by  the  dramatic  piece  writ- 
ten by  him  for  his  scholars,  and  which  after  due 
preparation  they  exhibited  before  their  admiring 
parents ;  it  was  called  Bunker  Hill,  composed  shortly 
after  the  battle,  and  since  published  in  a  miscella- 
neeaa  volume. 

About  the  year  1776,  that  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  he  left  the  academy  and  repaired 
to  Philadelphia,  having  about  a  thousand  pounds 
in  the  current  money — but  which  depreciated  so 
npidly,  that  in  a  short  time  he  was  stripped  of  the 
Ithor  of  years.  It  became  necessary  to  employ 
himself  in  editing  a  political  journal  or  magazine 
for  bis  support,  and  which  he  conducted  with 
ability.  The  United  States  Magazine,  which  was 
the  name  of  the  periodical,  abounded  with  appeals 
to  American  patriotism ;  and  its  contents  were  va- 
ried by  poetic  effusions,  and  strokes  of  wit.  At 
one  time  it  contained  some  severe  strictures  on  the 
celebrated  General  Lee,  and  censured  him  for  his 
conduct  to  Washington.  Lee,  in  a  rage,  called  at 
the  office,  in  company  with  one  or  two  of  his  aids, 
^ith  the  intention  of  assaulting  the  Editor;  he 
knocked  at  the  door,  while  Mr.  Brackenridge, 
looking  out  of  the  upper  story  window,  inquired 
what  was  wanting  1     '*Come  down,"  said   Lee, 


''  and  V\\  give  you  as  good  a  horsewhipping  as  any 
rascal  ever  received."  "  Excuse  me.  General," 
said  the  other, "  I  would  not  go  down  for  two  such 
favors." 

In  the  following  year,  1777,  he  joined  the  army 
as  Chaplain  to  a  regiment,  and  for  a  year  lired  in 
camp;  experiencing  the  life  of  the  soldiers,  preach- 
ing to  them,  and  attending  them  to  the  battle-field, 
as  in  the  time  of  the  Scotch  Covenanters.  His 
sermons  of  course  were  political ;  six  of  them  were 
published  in  a  pamphlet,  and  widely  circulated. 
On  the  4th  of  July,  1778,  he  delivered  a  very  elo- 
quent oration  in  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  in 
Philadelphia,  in  honor  of  the  brave  men  who  had 
fallen  in  the  contest.  An  anecdote  of  him  was 
related  to  me  by  a  respectable  old  gentleman,  well 
known  in  Philadelphia.  The  evening  before  the 
battle  of  Brandy  wine,  in  the  neighborhood  of  which 
he  then  lived,  a  tall  man,  with  a  cocked  hat  and 
military  appearance,  came  to  his  house,  and,  with 
very  little  ceremony,  requested  that  his  horse 
might  be  fed — and  said  that  after  taking  a  walk, 
he  would  return  to  tea.  He  was  then  observed  to 
direct  his  course  to  a  spot  from  which  he  could 
have  a  view  of  the  American  army.  The  host, 
who  was  a  good  whi^,  suspecting  the  stranger  to 
be  a  spy,  called  in  his  family  and  a  neighbor  who 
was  present ;  they  resolved  to  examine  the  saddle- 
bags, which  had  no  padlock :  but  these  suspicions 
were  soon  removed  by  finding  nothing  in  them,  but 
a  pocket  bible  and  a  couple  of  shirts  rather  the 
worse  for  wear.  The  stranger  proved  to  be  the 
subject  of  this  biography. 

Mr.  Brackenridge,  although  licensed  to  preach, 
was  never  ordained,  nor  formally  consecrated  to  the 
ministry.  As  he  grew  older,  he  became  convinced 
that  his  natural  temperament  calM  him  to  the 
scenes  of  active  life.  Besides,  he  found  himself 
unable  to  yield  a  full  assent  to  all  the  tenets  of  the 
church  in  which  he  had  been  educated.  He  de- 
clared that  for  two  whole  years,  he  labored  most 
sincerely  and  assiduously  to  convince  himself;  but 
in  vain ;  and  he  could  not  think  of  publicly  main- 
taining doctrines,  in  which  he  did  not  privately 
believe.  On  one  occasion,  in  conversation  with  a 
Scotch  clergyman,  he  stated  his  difficulties.  The 
other  replied  to  him,  that  ho  was  pretty  much  in 
the  same  predicament.  '*  Then,  how  do  you  re- 
concile it  to  your  conscience  to  preach  doctrines  of 
whose  truth  you  are  not  fully  convinced  1"  "  Hut 
man,"  said  he,  "  I  dinna  think  much  about  it — I 
explain  the  doctrine,  as  I  wud  a  system  o'  moral 
philosophy,  or  metaphysics ;  and  if  I  dinna  just 
understand  it  noo,  the  time  may  come  when  I  shall ; 
and  in  the  meantime  I  put  my  faith  in  wiser  men, 
who  established  the  articles,  and  in  those  whose 
heads  are  sufficiently  clear  to  understand  them. 
And  if  we  were  tae  question  hot  ane  o*  these  doc- 
trines, it  wud  be  like  taking  a  stane  out  o*  a  big- 
gin ;  the  whole  wa*  might  fa*  doon."  As  this  mode 
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of  reasoning  did  not  satisfy  Mr.  Brackenridge,  he 
resolved  to  tarn  his  attention  to  the  study  of  the 
law — %  circumstance,  to  which  may  be  ascribed  the 
unfriendly  feeling  manifested  towards  him  after- 
wards by  some  of  the  clergy,  who  looked  upon 
him  as  an  apostate ;  denounced  him  as  one  of  the 
wicked ;  and  which  led  him,  on  more  than  one  oc- 
casion, to  retaliate.  His  writings  display  a  libe- 
rality on  the  subject  of  religion,  which  is  thought 
by  some  to  border  on  free  thinking.  It  is  true  he 
hated  hypocrisy,  but  reverenced  the  Christian  re- 
ligion as  taught  in  the  Scriptures ;  he  was  only 
skeptical  as  to  some  of  the  tenets  of  different  sects; 
yet  he  did  not  pretend  to  call  them  directly  in 
question,  preferring  to  pass  them  in  silence,  from 
unwillingness  to  lessen  that  general  respect  for  re- 
ligion and  its  teachers,  which  he  considered  neces- 
sary to  the  well-being  of  society.  Whatever  sa- 
tirical freedom  may  be  discovered  in  his  works,  is 
aimed  at  certain  professors  of  religion,  and  not  at 
religion  itself,  of  which  he  always  speaks  with  re- 
spect— ^frequently  referring  to  the  Scriptures,  of 
which  he  was  a  perfect  master. 

He  now  repaired  to  Annapolis  and  placed  him- 
self under  the  celebrated  Samuel  Chase,  afler- 
wards  one  of  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States.  Having  completed  his  studies, 
Mr.  Brackenridge  resolved  to  seek  his  fortune 
West  of  the  Allegheny  mountains,  as  affording  a 
field  where  his  talents  could  be  brought  into  imme- 
diate requisition,  He  accordingly  crossed  them  in 
the  year  1781,  directing  his  course  to  the  source 
of  the  Ohio;  where  there  was,  at  that  time,  a 
small  village,  at  the  junction  of  the  Allegheny  and 
Monongahela  rivers,  now  the  great  manufacturing 
city  of  Pittsburgh.  At  that  time  it  was  not  the  seat 
of  justice  of  a  county,  but  a  part  of  Westmoreland. 
He  was  not  long  in  establishing  a  reputation  in  the 
three  couAties  of  Westmoreland,  Fayette  and  Wash- 
ington; and  sometime  afterwards,  when  the  county 
of  Allegheny  was  established,  he  was  already  at 
the  head  of  the  bar  of  Western  Pennsylvania. 
There  is  nothing  surprising  in  this,  when  we  con- 
sider the  nature  of  new  settlements,  where  the 
population  are,  for  the  greater  part,  strangers  to 
each  other,  and  no  overgrown  reputations  to  over- 
shadow aspiring  young  men.  Besides,  Mr.  Brack- 
enridge was  a  man  of  decided  talents,  with  a  com- 
manding person,  highly  popular  manners,  ^nd  a 
mind  richly  stored  with  various  learning.  He  had 
%  profound  knowledge  of  men ;  possessed  great 
address;  could  raise  a  laugh  at  pleasure;  couM 
reason  clearly,  and  make  the  blood  run  cold  by 
touches  of  genuine  eloquence.  He  did  not  attempt 
the  pathetic,  either  because  he  thought  it  a  proof 
of  weakness,  or  because  it  did  not  accord  with  his 
firm  and  decided  character.  He  was,  notwith- 
standing, a  great  master  of  the  human  passions ; 
and  could  touch  at  pleasure,  the  secret  springs  by 
which  they  are  moved. 


In  the  course  of  a  few  years,  Mr.  Brackenridge 
was  elected  to  the  State  Legislature,  which  then 
sat  in  Philadelphia ;  he  took  an  active  part,  and 
delivered  a  very  able  speech  on  the  subject  of  in- 
structing our  representatives  in  Congress,  to  de- 
mand the  free  navigation  of  the  Mississippi.  He 
displayed  on  this  occasion,  a  scope  of  intellect, 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  best  judges,  fitted  him 
for  a  wider  sphere  of  action.  Here  he  had  the 
misfortune  to  fall  out  with  his  colleague — a  self- 
taught  man  of  some  sagacity,  but  a  mere  popular 
weathercock — a  demagogue,  of  that  species  which 
follows  and  flatters  the  ignorance  and  caprices  of 
the  people,  without  ability  or  integrity  to  set  them 
right.  Some  unguarded  expressions  derogatory 
to  the  majesty  of  the  people,  were  carefully  trea^ 
sured  up,  and  displayed  by  this  man  to  their  con- 
stituents ;  and  for  a  short  time  served  to  injure  the 
popularity  of  Mr.  Brackenridge.  The  effect  pro- 
duced by  it  on  his  mind,  may  be  slightly  traced  in 
"  Modem  Chivalry." 

When  the  great  struggle,  for  and  against,  the 
Federal  Constitution,  came  on,  he  took  an  active 
part — and  to  use  his  expression,  *' fought  a  hard 
battle  in  its  defence."  Findlay,  Gallatin  and  oth- 
ers, with  whom  he  afterwards  acted  in  the  Wes- 
tern Insurrection,  were  in  the  opposition.  The 
parties  of  federal  and  anti-federal,  ended  with  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution.  The  original  ele- 
ments of  these  parties  became  commingled,  after 
having  been  distributed  like  the  types  of  the  printer. 
Luther  Martin  and  Patrick  Henry,  the  most  ar- 
dent opposers  of  the  Constitution,  took  their  stand 
with  the  federal  administration,  under  Washington 
and  Adams.  Mr.  Madison,  Mr.  Brackenridge  and 
others,  united  with  Gallatin  and  Findlay  in  con- 
demning some  of  the  prominent  measures  of  that 
administration.  Hence,  the  names  of  federal  and 
anti-federal,  have  nothing  in  common  with  the 
subsequent  division  of  parties,  into  federal  and 
democrat,  or  republican.  The  names  are  apt  to 
lead  into  error  those  who  are  not  acquainted  with 
the  minute  history  of  our  political  parties. 

Mr.  Brackenridge  prospered  in  his  profession. 
In  the  course  of  ten  or.  twelve  years,  he  laid  the 
foundation  of  a  fortune,  married,  built  a  large  and 
oommodious  dwelling,  and  was  universally  respected 
for  his  integrity  and  talents.  As  is  generally  the 
case  with  popi^ar  lawyers,  he  was  looked  up  to  as 
the  champion  of  popular  rights.  He  defended  the 
twelve  individuals,  indicted  for  tarring  and  feather- 
ing an  exciseman  of  the  name  of  Graham ;  and  was 
employed  in  the  "  great  case"  of  the  seventy  dis- 
tillers, who  were  prosecuted  for  not  entering  their 
stills  according  to  law.  A  popularity  of  this  kind 
no  doubt  led  to  some  inconvenience,  as  it  in  some 
measure  identified  him  with  opinions  and  move- 
ments which  he  did  not  always  approve.  Neither 
did  he  escape  those  personal  rencounters,  so  apt  to 
prevail  in  the  new  settlements,  which  seem  to  be 
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the  niuiTmdable  cooseqaeoce  of  the  uosettled  and 
rode  sUte  of  society  and  manners.  In  not  leas 
t^n  fooi  or  fiye  occasions,  he  was  obliged,  in  self- 
defence,  to  engage  in  personal  combat;  and  thanks 
to  a  powerful  moacular  frame,  and  early  training 
to  athletic  exercises,  he  came  off  Tictorious,  except 
in  one  instance,  when  he  received  a  treacheroas 
blow  with  a  club  on  the  shoulder,  but  stood  his 
gronnd  until  others  interposed. 

Being  in  the  habit  of  speaking  contemptuously 
of  the  practice  of  duelling,  and  making  rather  light 
of  the  Tirtue  of  personal  bravery,  an  idea  prevailed 
with  some  that  he  was  deficient  in  courage.    In- 
duced by  thb  circumstance,  perhaps,  a  man  of  a 
bullying  character,  to  whom  he  had  given  offence, 
had  a  design  of  challenging  him,  in  the  hope  that 
he  would  refuse,  and  by  that  means  afford  an  op- 
portunity of  posting  and  degrading  him  in  the  es- 
timation of  the  people.     This  person,  consulting 
with  a  friend,  to  whom  he  communicated  his  de- 
sign, was  told   that  he  must  not  count  too  con- 
fidently on  what  such  a  man  as  Brackenridge 
might  do,  or  might  not  do,  as  he  was  one  of  those 
whose  course  no  one  could  know  until  determined 
by  circumstances, — and  that  it  might  not  be  safe 
to  rely  on  his  not  fighting,  notwithstanding  his 
contempt  of  the  practice  of  duelling.     He  was, 
what  Carlyle,  in  his  grotesque  style,  calls  a  reality. 
The  last  of  these  adventures  was  with  a  person 
of  the  name  of  Simpson,  who  followed  him  into 
the  back  room  of  a  tavern  and  drew  a  small 
sword ;  the  assailant  was  instantly  levelled  with  a 
cbair — his  sword  dashed  from  his  hands,  and  the 
'*  Scribe  in  blue*^  (as  Mr.  Brackenridge  called  him- 
self in  a  humorous  poem,)  seized  the  "  Wight  in 
red*^  and  placed  him  on  the  fire,  from  which  he 
was  not  rescued  without  considerable  injury  to  his 
garments. 

We  now  approach  the  most  important  epoch  in 
the  life  of  him,  who  is  the  subject  of  this  notice, 
now  in  the  forty-fourth  year  of  his  age.  In  the 
Uvea  of  most  persons,  there  is  a  crisis,  which,  like 
the  taming  incident  of  the  drama,  fixes  the  denoue- 
ment, or  catastrophe.  The  epoch  to  which  we 
refer  is  the  Western,  or  Whiskey  Insurrection,  as 
it  b  called,  in  which  Mr.  Brackenridge  took  an 
important,  dangerous,  but  honorable  part,  although 
his  conduct  at  the  time  wae  misrepresented  by  his 
enemies,  and  was,  for  a  while,  misunderstood.  He, 
however,  finally  triumphed,  and  lived  to  see  the 
clotfds  which  lowered  over  his  reputation,  scattered 
and  dispersed  by  truth  and  justice,  although  the 
enmity  of  individuals,  who  shall  not  be  named  here, 
eootianed  to  attend  him.  He  was  not  a  man  to  be 
pat  down  in  personal  confiicts  of  any  kind,  and  no 
one  ever  sent  him  an  Oliver,  without  receiving  a 
Roland  in  return. 

Excise  laws  were  particularly  odious  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, partly  owing  to  the  number  of  emigrants 


judices  against  them ;  and  partly  owing  to  the  first 
attempt  at  direct  taxation  by  the  British  Parliament 
over  the  colonies^  the  most  prooainent  cause  of  the 
revolution,  being  an  excise  law.  After  the  revo- 
lutionary war,  the  state  being  pressed  for  means, 
laid  a  duty  on  distilled  sjnrits,  to  be  collected  from 
the  distillers,  who  were  required  to  enter,  or  register 
their  stills.  This  law  was. soon  found  to  be  ex- 
tremely unpopular ;  the  people  would  not  distinguish 
between  a  law  of  their  own  legislature,  and  the 
attempt  to  bind  them  in  all  cases  whatsoever  by  a 
legislative  body  in  which  they  were  not  repre- 
sented. The  enlightened  statesman  fixed  his  eye 
on  the  principle,  "  taxation  and  representation,  in* 
separable,"  while  the  great  body  of  the  people 
looked  no  higher  than  the  excise,  the  odious  name 
of  the  law  by  which  power  was  manifested  to  them. 

The  attempts  made  to  enforce  the  state  excise, 
only  led  to  open  resistance,  which  the  state  autho- 
rity was  too  weak  to  put  down.  The  opposition  to 
it  was  expressed  in  the  same  manner  as  Che  patri- 
otic opposition  to  the  British  Stamp  Act;  liberty 
poles  were  erected,  and  people  assembled  in  arms, 
chased  off  the  ofilceis  appointed  to  enforce  the 
law,  tarred  and  feathered  some  of  them,  and  com- 
pelled others  to  resign.  Their  object  was  to  com- 
pel a  repeal  of  the  law,  but  they  had  not  the  least 
idea  of  subverting  the  government.  They  did  not 
stop  to  reflect  that  this  was  revolution,  and  not  a 
constitutional  mode  of  procuring  the  repeal  of  an 
odious  law,  by  a  lawful  expression  of  public  opinion. 
They  only  followed,  as  they  supposed,  the  recent 
example  of  the  American  Revolution;  and  we  should 
be  guilty  of  great  injustice  if  we  wei«  to  judge 
their  conduct  by  the  more  enlightened  ideas  on 
these  subjects,  which  generally  prevail  throughout 
our  country  at  the  present  day.  In  the  Western 
parts  of  the  state,  the  ^violence  of  opposition  to 
the  excise  law  rose  to  a  higher  pitch  than  in  the 
Eastern,  on  account  of  their  peculiar  situation. 
Whiskey  was  almost  the  only  article  they  could 
take  to  market,  as  they  could  not  descend  the  Ohio, 
and  there  was  nothing  but  a  packhorse  path  across 
the  mountains.  The  law  was  therefore  partial  and 
oppressive,  even  as  compared  to  the  portion  of  the 
state  on  the  East  of  the  mountains. 

Their  state  excise  law,  after  remaining  some 
years  a  dead  letter,  wzb  repealed,  a  circumstance 
which  was  not  likely  to  incline  the  people  to  submit 
to  a  similar  law,  soon  after  passed  by  Congress,  at 
the  sugge^ion  of  Alexander  Hamilton,  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury.  The  people  throughout  the  state, 
at  least  in  the  agricultural  portions  of  it,  were  in- 
dignant, and  once  more  raised  their  liberty  poles. 
In  the  West,  the  popular  indignation  was  such, 
that  no  one,  for  sometime,  ventured  to  stand  up  in 
favor  of  the  law.  There  was  a  pccoliar  hardship 
in  their  situation :  almost  every  considerable  farmer 
was  a  distiller  for  himself  and  his  poorer  neigh- 


&om  Iielaadt  who  brought,  with  them  strong  pre-  bors,  as  it  was  necessary  that  their  surplus  grain 
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afaoold  be  distiUed;  and  besides,  as  the  delinqoency 
of  the  distillers  was  only  cognisable  in  the  federal 
court  of  Philadelphia,  a  single  snit  was  enough  to 
sink  a  man's  plantation.  It  was  with  some  diffi- 
ealty  that  any  one  conid  be  foand  to  accept  the 
office  of  inspector  in  the  Western  district,  on  ac- 
count of  the  unpopularity  of  the  law,  and  of  which, 
the  representatiyes  in  Congress  had  been  instructed 
by  the  state  legislature  to  procure  the  repeal.* 

In  this  inflammatory  state  of  the  public  mind  in 
the  West,  all  that  was  necessary  was  to  apply  the 
torch  to  kindle  a  blaae.  The  first  outbreak  was 
in  the  harrest-field,  after  the  marshal  had  senred 
his  last  process  against  the  delinquent  distillers. 
He  was  driven  off  and  fired  upon ;  an  unpremedi- 
tated rising  took  place  for  many  miles  around,  and 
the  next  day,  early  in  the  morning,  a  mob,  led  by 
a  man  of  little  note,  of  the  name  of  Holcroft,  (the 
author  of  some  manuscript  pasquinades,  stuck  up 
at  cross  roada,  signed  "  Tom  the  Tinker,**)  appear- 
ed before  the  residence  of  the  inspector,  seren 
miles  from  Pittsburg.  They  were  fired  upon  from 
the  negro  houses,  some  of  them  killed  and  wounded, 
on  wlueh  they  retreated.  The  day  following,  a 
great  number  of  persons  assembled  at  a  place  called 
Couch's  Fort,  some  miles  from  the  scene  of  action. 
The  Tenerable  clergyman  of  the  neighborhood,  Mr. 
Clark,  attempted  to  dissuade  them  from  acts  of 
violence,  but  such  was  the  state  of  exasperation 
which  prevailed,  that  no  attention  was  paid  to  his 
exhortations,  although,  on  other  occasions,  they 
were  accustomed  to  show  the  utmost  deference  to 
their  spiritual  counsellor,  as  is  the  case  with  the 
Scotch  Irish  in  general.  About  five  hundred  then 
marched  to  a  second  attack,  under  the  command 
of  a  Major  McFarlane,  who  had  been  an  officer  of 
the  revolution,  and  of  good  standing  and  character. 
In  the  meantime,  a  reinforcement  of  twelve  men 
had  arrived  at  the  inspector's  from  the  Pittsburg 
garrison,  under  Major  Kirkpatrick,  formerly  of  the 
army.  A  deputation  was  sent  with  a  flag  to  de- 
mand the  commission  of  the  inspector ;  and  this 
seemed  to  be  the  object  of  the  assemblage,  under 
the  notion,  that  if  deprived  of  the  commission,  the 
officer  would  be  eompelled  to  cease  to  act  $a  such. 
The  commission  was  refused,  and  the  attack  com- 
menced, and  continued  but  fifteen  minutes,  when  it 
was  thought  that  a  flag  had  been  exhibited  from 
the  house,  on  which  Major  McFarlane  stepped  out 
with  a  white  handkerchief  on  the  end  of  a  stick. 
He  was  mortally  wounded  by  a  shot  from  the  house. 
The  attack  was  renewed  with  fury,  and  the  pro- 
perty burnt  down  and  destroyed,  but  no  one  was 
injured  after  the  surrender ;  the  soldiers,  and  the 
volunteers  in  defence  of  the  place  were  dismissed, 
fdthough  the  conduct  of  some  among  the  mob, 

*  The  gentleman  who  did  accept,  bad  been  highly  popu- 
lar; but  lost  hit  popularity  In  consequence,  as  he  had  been 
prcTioosly  opposed  to  the  law,  and  it  was  alleged  that  he 
)iad  accepted  on  account  of  the  emolaments  of  office. 


was  such  as  might  be  expected  on  such  an  occa- 
sion. 

The  reader  can  readily  imagine  the  state  of  the 
country,  which  followed  those  lawless  acts  of  tIo- 
lence,  and  the  exaggerated  acoounts  which  tra- 
velled across  the  mountains.  The  peaceful  citi- 
zens in  the  towns  were  alarmed ;  in  the  country 
generally  the  people  became  infuriated,  as  isnsually 
the  case  where  blood  has  been  shed;  all  regular  occa- 
patiofi  might  be  said  to  be  at  an  end,  and  the  conrse 
of  law  completely  arrested.  Yet  nothing  like 
direct  treason  against  the  government  possessed 
their  minds ;  they  thought  only  of  the  bad  law, 
and,  as  they  believed,  the  bad  men  who  lent  their 
aid  to  enforce  it.  Their  attachment  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  state,  and  of  the  union,  was  not  im- 
paired ;  they  had  no  idea  of  any  thing  further  than 
procuring  a  repeal. 

Meetings  were  held  over  the  whole  of  the  foar 
Western  counties,  and  some  of  the  adjoining  coon- 
ties  of  Virginia.  But  the  popular  phrenzy  had  not 
yet  found  a  leader  to  give  it  the  form  of  rebeUioo, 
or  insurrection,  to  use  the  milder  phrase  adopted 
at  that  period.  At  length  a  lawyer  of  the  name 
of  Bradford,  who  resided  at  Washington,  came 
forward  in  this  character.  He  was  a  shallow,  vain 
man,  with  some  talent  for  popular  declamation, 
but  without  forecast,  without  definite  plan  or  object, 
or  capacity  to  lead  and  organize  ;  he  was  merely 
actuated  by  the  foolish  vanity  of  being  for  a  time 
a  popular  idol. 

Mr.  Brackenridge,  thus  far,  had  taken  no  part 
in  the  cause,  except  in  the  way  of  his  profession 
in  suits  in  court ;  he  held,  and  freely  expressed, 
the  same  opinions  with  the  people  generally,  on 
the  subject  of  the  excise  laws.  On  the  21st  of 
July,  (1794,)  four  days  after  the  burning  of  the  in- 
spector's house,  he  received  a  note,  inviting  him 
to  attend  a  meeting,  to  be  held  at  the  Mingo  meet- 
ing house.  He  tore  it  up,  and  threw  it  into  the 
fire-place.  Next  day.  Col.  Neville,  the  son  of  the 
inspector,  who  might  be  regarded  as  the  officer, 
called  and  inquired,  whether  he  had  not  received  a 
note  of  invitation  to  the  meeting.  Yes,  and  here 
are  the  fragments,  producing  them  from  the  grate. 
'*  Do  you  go  1"  *'  No ;  I  look  upon  such  meetings, 
after  the  recent  acts,  as  treason,  at  least  on  the 
part  of  those  who  encourage  opposition.*'  The 
inspector  declared  that  he  wished  him  to  go; 
it  might  do  good;  he  might  restrain  the  people 
from  further  excesses ;  he  might  point  out  to  them 
the  impropriety  of  their  conduct.  He  yielded  to 
these  and  other  solicitations,  but  on  condition  that 
he  should  be  accompanied  by  four  or  five  of  the 
citizens,  the  Chief  Burgess  among  the  rest,  in 
order  to  bear  witness  of  his  words  and  actions. 
This  being  arranged,  he  went  to  the  meeting,  in  the 
sincere  desire  of  being  able  to  do  something  to 
cheek  the  progress  of  violence  and  disorder.  Here 
was  a  large  assemblage;  there  seemed  to  be  a 
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on  every  coantensnce ;  uneasineM,  dis- 
trust, distance  and  xeserve— and  with  the  most 
promineBt  actors  in  the  late  riots — anger  and  dee- 
peiatioD,  expressed  in  their  looks.   There  appeared 
to  be  two  distinct  classes  of  people,  or  rather  por- 
tions ;  those  already  involved  by  participating  in 
the  acts  of  violence,  and  those  not  involved.    The 
first,  woold  naturally  seek  to  involve  the  whole 
eoonty,  for  their  own  security,  at  least  in  order  to 
lessen  their  own  oflbnce,  by  implicating  a  greater 
number.    Col.  Cook,  a  gentleman  of  fortune,  and 
high  standing,  was  chosen  Chairman,  and  Craig 
Richie,  Elaq.,  of  Cannon^mrg,  Secretary.     Brad- 
ford, and  a  person  of  the  name  of  Marshall,  who 
had  been  active  at  other  meetings,  had  at  first  re* 
fosed  to  attend,  but  were  threatened  with  vengeance 
if  they  did  not,  after  having  enconraged  the  people 
in  the  course  they  had  pursued.    They  were,  in 
&ct,  not  leaders  of  the  mob,  but  driven  before  it. 
The  chair  was  addressed  by  Benjamin  Parkinson, 
an  setive  leader  at  the  destruction  of  the  office,  a 
man  who  was  for  no  half-way  means.     "  I  wish  to 
know,  said  he,  *'  whether  what  we  have  done  is 
right  or  wrong,  and  whether  we  are  to  be  sup- 
ported or  left  to  ourselves." 

Such  an  issue  was  entirely  unexpected  by  Mr. 
Braekenridge,  and  he  felt  an  agony  of  mind ;  for  if 
be  voted  on  it,  he  might  involve  himself  in  the 
guilt  of  treason;  or,  in  the  present  exasperated 
state  of  the  people,  if  in  a  minority,  he  mi^t  not 
live  to  return  home.  Besides,  even  if  these  dan- 
gers did  not  stare  him  in  the  face,  if  he  ventured 
to  oppose  the  majority,  his  popularity  woold  be 
sacxifieed,  of  which  he  could  not  be  insensible,  es- 
pecially as  he  was  at  that  time,  before  the  people 
as  a  candidate  for  Congress,  with  almost  a  cer- 
tainty of  being  elected.  He  was  also  attached  to 
the  peqile  among  wh€»m  he  had  risen  to  distinc- 
tion ;  he  saw  among  them  many  personal  friends, 
and  be  was  distressed  at  the  perilous  situation  in 
which  he  saw  them  placed. 

Bradford  followed  in  support  of  Marshall's  reso- 
faitioD,  in  a  violent  and  intemperate  speech ;  jus- 
tified all  that  had  been  done,  and  called  on  the 
nesting  to  pledge  themselves  in  its  support.  After 
lie  at  down,  a  dead  silence  ensued.  There  seemed 
iNit  a  moment  between  treason  on  the  one  hand, 
ud  popular  odium  on  the  other.  Every  eye  was 
tmed  to  Mr.  Braekenridge,  who  was  expected  to 
speak.  We  shall  here  use  the  words  of  an  eye- 
witseas,  Mr.  Semple,  one  of  the  gentlemen  who 
lad  accompanied  him  from  Pittsburgh.  "  Brad- 
ford began  a  most  violent  and  inflammatory  ora- 
tioD,  in  support  of  Marshall's  motion.  I  observed 
Mr.  Braekenridge,  who  was  seated  at  the  west 
end  of  the  church,  and  opposite  to  the  principal 
put  of  the  Pittsburghers,  (seated  by  the  members 
it  the  east  comer,)  in  great  agitation,  often  tbrow- 
ifig  bis  head  down  on  his  hand,  in  the  attitude  of 
^y.    At  length,  Bfr.  Bradford's  speech  being 


ended,  Mr.  Braekenridge  advanced  nearly  to  the 
middle  of  the  house,  and  opposite  the  Chairman^ 
and  began  his  speech,  slowly  and  irregularly,  for  the 
current  of  the  people's  prejudices  seemed  to  be 
strongly  against  him.  He  first  opened  the  reasons 
why  the  few  persons  from  Pittsburgh  came  there ; 
they  were  not  instructed,  nor  had  they  any  delegated 
powers  to  agree,  or  disagree,  on  any  proposition, 
that  might  be  made ;  they  came  only  to  hear  and 
report.  He  then  took  various  methods  of  dirert- 
ing  the  attention  of  the  audience  from  the  apeeeh 
that  had  preceded  his.  Sometimes,  he  would 
give  a  sarcastic  stroke  at  the  excise,  and  the  in- 
ventors of  it ;  and  then,  tell  some  droll  story  thereto 
relating,  in  order,  as  I  apprehend,  to  unbend  the 
mind  of  the  audience  from  the  serious  tone  to  which 
it  had  been  wrought  up.  He  viewed  the  sub- 
ject before  him  in  various  lights ;  and  then  enteied 
warmly  on  his  main  arguments,  which  vpas  to  dis- 
suade the  audience  from  the  first  proposition.  He 
tdd  them  in  direct  words,  **  that  he  hoped  they 
would  not  involve  the  whole  country  in  a  crime, 
which  could  not  be  called  less  than  high  treason ; 
that  this  would  certainly  bring  the  resentment  of 
the  general  government  on  ua,  and  there  would  be 
none  to  intercede.  The  audience  seemed  petrified 
and  thunderstruck  with  such  observations;  and 
when  he  had  done  speaking,  not  a  person  seemed 
desirous  of  renewing  the  argument.  Silence  en- 
sued for  some  time,  and  then  the  company  broke 
up ;  some  went  to  drink  at  the  spring,  and  others, 
in  little  knots,  or  clubs,  were  scattered  over  ther 
ground." 

The  foregoing  graphic  sketch,  which  gives  but 
a  very  imperfect  outline  of  the  speech,  exhibits  the 
genuine  orator,  and  a  real  occasion  for  the  display 
of  that  rare  talent.  It  was  no  stump  speech,  nor 
occasional  display;  but  the  ftite  of  the  country,  and 
of  the  speaker  himself,  depended  upon  it.  His  object 
was  to  check  the  progress  of  the  insurrection  in 
the  bud,  by  drawing  at  once  the  line  between  thoser 
who  were  committed,  and  those  who  had  yet  doner 
no  criminal  act.  He  acted  jiowerfuUy  on  the  fear» 
of  the  latter,  by  withdrawing  the  curtain  which 
concealed  the  gulph  before  them ;  he  held  them  up 
as  mediators  for  their  fellow-citizens  with  the  gene- 
ral government,  and  dwelt  upon  the  certainty  of  an 
amnesty,  or  oblivion  of  the  past,  by  a  suitable  appli- 
cation to  the  President,  who  had  uniformly  pursued 
this  course,  in  preference  to  putting  down  opposi- 
tion to  the  lavre  by  military  force.  He  ended  by 
recommending  a  meeting  of  delegates  from  every 
township,  which  shoald  represent  the  whole  Western 
country,  and  urged  the  propriety  of  arresting  at  this 
point,  all  further  display  of  forcible  resistance  to  the 
laws,  until  the  whole  West  should  be  consulted. 

There  were  many  who  were  gratified  at  -the 
course  which  things  had  now  taken,  although  no 
one  was  willing  to  acknowledge  it;  while  those 
who  had  participated  in  the  recent  acts  of  violence, 
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riionld  be  distilled ;  and  besides,  ss  the  delinqaency 
of  the  distillers  was  only  cognisable  in  the  federal 
court  of  Philadelphia,  a  single  suit  was  enoagh  to 
sink  a  man's  plantation.  It  was  with  some  diffi- 
enlty  that  any  one  could  be  found  to  accept  the 
ofl^e  of  inspector  in  the  Western  district,  on  ac- 
count of  the  unpopularity  of  the  law,  and  of  which, 
the  representatives  in  Congress  had  been  instructed 
by  the  state  legislature  to  procure  the  repeal.* 

In  this  inflammatory  state  of  the  public  mind  in 
the  West,  all  that  was  necessary  was  to  apply  the 
torch  to  kindle  a  blaze.  The  first  outbreak  was 
in  the  harvest-field,  after  the  marshal  had  served 
his  last  process  against  the  delinquent  distillers. 
He  was  driven  off  and  fired  npon ;  an  unpremedi- 
tated rising  took  place  for  many  miles  around,  and 
the  next  day,  early  in  the  morning,  a  mob,  led  by 
a  man  of  little  note,  of  the  name  of  Holcroft,  (the 
author  of  some  manuscript  pasquinades,  stuck  up 
at  cross  roads,  signed  "  Tom  the  Tinker,*')  appear- 
ed before  the  residence  of  the  inspector,  seven 
miles  from  Pittsburg.  They  were  fired  upon  from 
the  negro  houses,  some  of  them  killed  and  wounded, 
on  whieh  they  retreated.  The  day  following,  a 
great  nnmber  of  persons  assembled  at  a  place  called 
Coach's  Fort,  some  miles  from  the  scene  of  action. 
The  venerable  clergyman  of  the  neighborhood,  Mr. 
Clark,  attempted  to  dissuade  them  from  acts  of 
violence,  but  such  was  the  state  of  exasperation 
which  prevailed,  that  no  attention  was  paid  to  his 
exhortations,  although,  on  other  occasions,  they 
were  accustomed  to  show  the  utmost  deference  to 
their  spiritual  counsellor,  as  is  the  case  with  the 
Scotch  Irish  in  general.  About  five  hundred  then 
marched  to  a  second  attack,  under  the  command 
of  a  Major  McFarlane,  who  had  been  an  ofiicer  of 
the  revolution,  and  of  good  standing  and  character. 
In  the  meantime,  a  reinforcement  of  twelve  men 
bad  arrived  at  the  inspector's  from  the  Pittsburg 
garrison,  under  Major  Kirkpatrick,  formerly  of  the 
army.  A  deputation  was  sent  with  a  flag  to  de- 
mand the  commission  of  the  inspector ;  and  this 
aeemed  to  be  the  object  of  the  assemblage,  under 
the  notion,  that  if  deprived  of  the  commission,  the 
ofllcer  would  be  eompelled  to  cease  to  act  as  such. 
The  commission  was  refused,  and  the  attack  com- 
menced, and  continued  but  fifteen  minutes,  when  it 
was  thonght  that  a  flag  had  been  exhibited  from 
the  house,  on  which  Major  McFarlane  stepped  out 
with  a  white  handkerchief  on  the  end  of  a  stick. 
He  was  mortally  wounded  by  a  shot  from  the  house. 
The  attack  was  renewed  with  fury,  and  the  pro- 
perty burnt  down  and  destroyed,  but  no  one  was 
injured  after  the  surrender ;  the  soldiers,  and  the 
volunteers  in  defence  of  the  place  were  dismissed, 
althoogti  the  conduct  of  some   among  the  mob, 

*The  gentleman  who  did  accept,  bad  been  highly  popu- 
lar ;  bot  lost  hit  popularity  In  consequence,  as  he  had  been 
prcTioQsly  opposed  to  the  law,  and  it  was  alleged  that  he 
|Md  accepted  on  account  of  the  emoloments  of  office. 


was  such  as  might  be  expected  on  such  an  occa- 
sion. 

The  reader  can  readily  imagine  the  state  of  the 
country,  which  followed  those  lawless  acts  of  vio- 
lence, and  the  exaggerated  accounts  which  tra- 
velled across  the  mountains.     The  peaceful  citi- 
zens in  the  towns  were  alarmed ;  in  the  country 
generally  the  people  became  infuriated,  as  is  usually 
the  case  where  blood  has  been  shed;  all  regular  occu- 
pation might  be  said  to  be  at  an  end,  and  the  course 
of  law  completely  arrested.      Yet  nothing  like 
direct  treason  against  the  government  possessed 
their  minds ;  they  thought  only  of  the  bad  law, 
and,  as  they  believed,  the  bad  men  who  lent  their 
aid  to  enforce  it.     Their  attachment  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  state,  and  of  the  union,  was  not  im- 
paired ;  they  had  no  idea  of  any  thing  further  tlian 
procuring  a  repeal. 

Meetings  were  held  over  the  whole  of  the  four 
Western  counties,  and  some  of  the  adjoining  coun- 
ties of  Virginia.     But  the  popular  phrenzy  had  not 
yet  found  a  leader  to  give  it  the  form  of  rebellion, 
or  insurrection,  to  use  the  milder  phrase  adopted 
at  that  period.     At  length  a  lawyer  of  the  name 
of  Bradford,  who  resided  at  Washington,  can&e 
forward  in  this  character.    He  was  a  shallow,  vaifa 
man,  with  some  talent  for  popular  declamatioca« 
but  without  forecast,  without  definite  plan  or  objec  ^  i 
or  capacity  to  lead  and  organize  ;  he  was  merely 
actuated  by  the  foolish  vanity  of  being  for  a  tin»  ^ 
a  popular  idol. 

Mr.  Brackenridge,  thus  far,  had  taken  no  par*^ 
in  the  cause,  except  in  the  way  of  his  professio 
in  suits  in  court ;  he  held,  and  freely  exprcssc 
the  same  opinions  with  the  people  generally,  o 
the  subject  of  the  excise  laws.     On  the  21st  a 
July,  (1794,)  four  days  afler  the  burning  of  the  in 
spector's  house,  he  received  a  note,  inviting  hit 
to  attend  a  meeting,  to  be  held  at  the  Mingo  meet 
ing  house.     lie  tore  it  up,  and  threw  it  into  ths 
fire-place.     Next  day.  Col.  Neville,  the  son  of  ths 
inspector,  who  might  be  regarded  as  the  oflicer 
called  and  inquired,  whether  he  had  not  received  i 
note  of  invitation  to  the  meeting.    Yes,  and  hei 
are  the  fragments,  producing  them  from  the  grate 
"  Do  you  go  1"  "  No ;  I  look  upon  such  meetings   -* 
after  the  recent  acts,  as  treason,  at  least  on  th^S 
part  of  those  who  encourage  opposition."    Th^ 
inspector  declared  that  he   wished  him  to  go 
it  might  do  good;  he  might  restrain  the  people^ 
from  further  excesses ;  he  might  point  out  to  them^ 
the  impropriety  of  their  conduct.     He  yielded  to^ 
these  and  other  solicitations,  but  on  condition  that" 
he  should  be  accompanied  by  four  or  five  of  the 
citizens,  the  Chief  Burgess  among  the  rest,  in 
order  to  bear  witness  of  his  words  and   actions. 
This  being  arranged,  he  went  to  the  meeting,  in  the 
sincere  desire  of  being  able  to  do  something  to 
check  the  progress  of  violence  and  disorder.    Here 
was  a  large  assemblage;  there  seemed  to  be  a 
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fftuKd  it  [>;  their  look*  and  gucore^.  Mr.  Brack- 
enriff^,  and  hi*  anxiKiaK*,  (hoq^fii  it  pr^icc:  to 
withdraw.  The  meeting  K-aAi^maJr^ii.  b^it  di-f  autb- 
ing  hnt  adofit  th«  ftiytnv/ia  of  ir^ls^f  a  lar^v 
meeting  of  delejitei  frnm  each  :iiwn=?.ip.  JIz. 
Brackenrid;^  wu  cincin'^^'l  that  ibU  prj^osition. 
•o  obvimtsl;  reaafina.Mi?.  wji.:!.!  m  ^l!optell.  acd  thiu 
take  ibe  bnainens  oat  at'  iLe  lundj  of  prijcoiscu'iGa 
acMmblaq^M.  whii^h  were  no  b«t:er  than  moba. 
|[e  wiA  r,r  oplDLon,  tbax  tlie  w^v  la  contrul  the 
people  on  ih^  if.raiMira,  wu  lo  oiiniru't  '.ht:ii  pcn-ec 
into  a  de[pga:irin.  ani!  bv  camier.dinT  chU.  still  fuT- 


in-I   in;uu-  ■  aeisbhorhoi^!.  1 
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whicb  he  a/urwarda  toLli^tteii  cp  vlth  m  tnueb  ^!- 
drcM,  and  fFbicb  euhled  bim,  in  eoDJiinctiuo  with 
Mr.  GsQmin,  to  pat  ao  end  to  lb«  inaunectioa 
bebre  the  aimj  hid  crowol  the  mountains  to  sub- 
doe  it  \tj  the  bavoDet.  For  the  preaenl.  Ntr.  Bnc k- 
enridge  had  giren  a  aeilous  stib  lo  hia  populaciir. 
bj  hia  apeech.  He  bad  made  hitler  pcrional  eae- 
miea  amoDg  ihoae,  who  bAd  beea  guiltj  i)f  opca 
acta  of  Tiidence  :  and  of  coarse,  he  muat  eipeot 
to  be  deoooDccd  aa  3  traitoi  to  a  (raase  in  wbiuh 
be  had  neTcr  eagaged,  became  he  had  been  wdlin; 
to  noita  with  them  to  procanng  the  repe^J  of  an 
op^VCaaiTe  law.  but  neTt;  thoq^ht  of  .mrn  r*<'r~ 

An  act  was  perpeuated  00  lb«  £ti(b  uf  Juljr,  iW 
which  it  ia  diSeolt  to  aMign  a  aofficiently  tatiouiJ 
matiTC ;  for,  instead  of  stren^eoing  t)t«  eaqae  of 
the  oppoeitioQ  to  the  law,  it  had  a  temlmej  lo 
■weaken  ii.  bv  revoltiag  ihv  minds  of  the  mora  coQ' 
Biderata.  Thia  wasthcnibbing  of  Um  mailby  Brad- 
ivtA  and  UanJiall,  aud  aam«  ulhvr  asaooulee,  fox 
the  jHupiMo  of  ioi«rccpUng  tlw  rnrrripi'iidnmia 
bdwocn  Pillahurgh  and  Phila>)ulphia.  Tha  ootj 
natiTe  fax  this  laab  aad  etiminal  act,  wraa  to  toA 
e  their  eAetnio  id  the  lot*  d,  and  what  wsa 
ib.iH  nho  MroW  an  accownl  of 
t<i  the  goTUDmenI  of  tha  ataia, 
The;  of  couna  eoulil  not  «• 
1  fcror.  y..« 
■  of  (how  in< 
k  Iha  objccU  »l' 
>  tin)  poiwUr 

■4  bad  boM  «oaTenod  io  I'ittaboif  b, 

"   1,  a  dapulDtion  arritoil. 
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Jt.  Btai-kt.-iri.i^  wio  i~srvi,-iia  iiiJiwifr:'!  f>jr  re 
sorting  ij  acJr«a#,  ac-i  by  iuii,;rx-:;'j:i.  tj  accon 
pl:ih  the  i'ljje-,''j  in  «ii.-:i  :::(.'  Lztei  aa-ir-t  hai 
u»erlTfu:LH!;an-ifa:j  sctixin^  tu  fiil  in  uith  ihi 
prevailing  husur  wi*  iJJu-:e-J  aa  =T;.ii:a'?e  of  irca 
ma  on  bi$  part. 

The  iisuri>i:.I  a;-Ji.i.-::y  of  ErLiifrriJ,  in  ■iilenai 
the  luilttia  to  aawmble  at  B»d '.uck'^  di^M.  wa; 
ri':itli1y  obeyed  by  the  ^ei'ple.  and  ty  macy  of  th< 
.nli>-era;  the  few  who  w^c-.'  averw  to  -•■■j,  wen 
cilber  eomivlled  by  lii^-ir  ni:n  lo  lead  ihcni,  0 
waai  of  then  own  atvocd.  in  o;i:-.r  10  fr-^Tom  dia 
wder.  Thert"  is  no  doulit  v.:ii  a  Irirje  ;i->rtion  o 
the  rank  and  file  woiild  L'oii*i»t  of  por^ons  of  iha 
class  of  frvutier  strtilert.  who  were  ;-.>'i<!y  to  join  ii 
any  miaehief.  and  not  unwU'.in;  to  p'.-..=il-.-r  a  little 
if  an  oppurtuHLiy  should  oKir  :  :ui'iy  of  tbein 
lb*  At*f»  of  a  lon>;  war.  wiiioh  bas  ::s  "  cuiikcrs,' 
aa  mU  a*  a  Iouk  peaoe. 

The  pivple  of  tlie  town,  ha.l  teiscn  to  'ic  alarinei 
for  their  aaieiy,  and  ihcy  vert,'  not  to-.'  t'vrrain  tha 
"Tum  the  Tinker"  had  n.>  ailic*  a;;:<'ci;;  them 
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atlmitted  ibat  their  Miety  de^vr.i.'ii  un  a  seeming 
aiviairweneo  with  the  vitw*  a:;i  ojj.cts  i-f  tht 
.'>>uiiirv  p*'o|>le.  IttTMluiioiis  w^'ie  I'Sf'Mid.  an. 
eliuck  I'lT.  »o  aa  to  be  distribuieJ  iv.  print.  In  then 
il  rvu  miiHiuiieiil,  that  the  inh.t-<i-.3nis  of  iho  to\t'] 
ouald  inan-h  tHil,  and  joiu  ihei:  brciltcen.  u!  iIm 
pt«o«  of  teadeavnus,  to  oarry  ii:to  eiTt'i-i  any  mea 
anra  deoined  nceoaKiry  for  the  eoi;:uu>n  eanse 
lliat  Ihoy  would  be  ualehful  >.'(  fusi'iiio-s  charae 
teti.  and  aond  away  from  ain><n,:  ihem  lhi<9c  lui. 
fti<>iidl]r  lo lh(>  rauve ;  and  iln.illy.  Miid  dele^<^ilei 
111  llic  itnH<liiut  al  I'atkiiisini's  f.  rry. 

A  i-»iuiiiiiteo  of  iwonty  tnt'uiViswas  apiNiinied 
iiiwIiKiil  ihf  wholly  iu^ii>i;:eme:ii  of  iht»  ilolifati 
biuiiK'-i  wM  10  Ihi  cnlruiusl,  awl  it  wu«  agreed 

ihI  ai<l  bin  |Mil  xr  Hiieh,  10   the   bcsl  of  hii 

«bmUaa       Nirthlliu    but   lhi»   e-urw.  emild   bavi 

tlW  town  IWin  di'iittuot It'll.     Mr.  lir.ickcn. 
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especially  the  leaders,  were  enraged,  and  mani- 
fested it  by  their  looks  and  gestures.  Mr.  Brack- 
enridge, and  his  associates,  thought  it  prudent  to 
withdraw.  The  meeting  rc-assembled,  but  did  noth- 
ing but  adopt  the  proposition  of  calling  a  large 
meeting  of  delegates  from  each  township.  Mr. 
Brackenridge  was  convinced  that  this  proposition, 
80  obviously  reasonable,  would  be  adopted,  and  thus 
take  the  business  out  of  the  hands  of  promiscuous 
assemblages,  which  were  no  better  than  mobs. 
He  was  of  opinion,  that  the  way  to  control  the 
people  on  this  occasion,  was  to  contract  their  power 
into  a  delegation,  and  by  condensing  this,  still  fur- 
ther, into  a  standing  committee.  It  was  this  course 
which  he  afterwards  followed  up  with  so  much  ad- 
dress, and  which  enabled  him,  in  conjunction  with 
Mr.  Gallatin,  to  put  an  end  to  the  insurrection 
before  the  army  had  crossed  the  mountains  to  sub- 
due it  by  the  bayonet.  For  the  present,  Mr.  Brack- 
enridge had  given  a  serious  stab  to  his  popularity, 
by  his  speech.  He  had  made  bitter  personal  ene- 
mies among  those,  who  had  been  guilty  of  open 
acts  of  violence  ;  and  of  course,  he  must  expect 
to  be  denounced  as  a  traitor  to  a  cause  in  which 
be  had  never  engaged,  because  he  had  been  willing 
to  unite  with  them  in  procuring  the  repeal  of  an 
oppressive  law,  but  never  thought  of  open  resis- 
tance, much  less  of  overturning  the  government. 

An  act  was  perpetrated  on  the  26th  of  July,  for 
which  it  is  difficult  to  assign  a  sufficiently  rational 
motive ;  for,  instead  of  strengthening  the  cause  of 
the  opposition  to  the  law,  it  had  a  tendency  to 
weaken  it,  by  revolting  the  minds  of  tlie  more  con- 
siderate. This  was  the  robbing  of  the  mail  by  Brad- 
ford and  Marshall,  and  some  other  associates,  for 
the  purpose  of  intercepting  the  correspondence 
between  Pittsburgh  and  Philadelphia.  The  only 
motive  for  this  rash  and  criminal  act,  was  to  find 
who  were  their  enemies  in  the  town,  and  what  was 
Mid  of  them  by  those  who  wrote  an  account  of 
the  recent  events,  to  the  government  of  the  state, 
and  of  the  union.  They  of  course  could  not  ex- 
pect to  read  any  thing  in  their  own  favor.  Five 
or  six  individuals,  were,  by  means  of  these  in- 
tercepted letters,  singled  out  as  the  objects  of 
odium,  and  denounced  as  traitors  to  the  popular 
cause. 

A  town  meeting  had  been  convened  in  Pillsburgh, 
and  while  thus  assembled,  a  deputation  arrived, 
bringing  the  mail,  and  demanding  the  banishment 
of  the  obnoxious  persons.  It  was  the  unanimous 
opinion  of  the  citizens  that  the  individuals,  thus 
rendered  obnoxious,  should  bend  to  the  storm  for 
a  while,  in  order  to  satisfy  the  people  of  the  country, 
as  the  safety  of  the  town  might  depend  on  keeping 
on  good  terms  with  them.  Some  of  the  individuals 
were  convinced  of  the  prudence  of  the  step,  and 
withdrew  of  their  own  accord,  some  descending 
the  river,  others  crossing  the  mountains,  and  some 
concealing  themselves  in  the  garrison  or  in  the 


neighborhood,  so  that  it  might  be  given  out  that 
they  had  gone. 

In  the  meantime,  Bradford,  with  four  others, 
addressed  a  circular,  or  rather,  order,  to  the  colonels 
of  militia  in  the  Western  counties,  requiring  them 
to  assemble  in  anus  at  Bruddock^s  field,  for  the 
ostensible  purpose  of  pulling  down  the  ins^KJctor's 
office,  and  banishing  the  traitors  from  Pittsburg. 
Bradford  became  alarmed  at  the  boldness  of  this 
step,  issued  countermanding  orders,  and  soon  after, 
at  a  meeting  held  at  Washington,  impudently  denied 
that  he  had  issued  the  latter,  having  in  the  mean- 
time been  threatened  by  his  own  partizans.  Mr. 
James  Ross,  then  a  Senator  in  Congress,  attended 
the  meeting,  and  endeavored  to  dissuade  them  from 
going  to  the  assemblage  at  Braddock^s  field,  but 
without  success,  and  only  proved  how  little  use 
there  was  in  any  direct  appeal  to  their  reason  ;  yet 
Mr.  Brackenridge  was  afterwards  censured  for  re- 
sorting to  address,  and  by  indirection,  to  accom- 
plish the  objects  in  which  the  direct  means  had 
utterly  failed;  and  his  seeming  to  fall  in  with  the 
prevailing  humor  was  adduced  as  evidence  of  trea- 
son on  his  part. 

The  usurped  authority  of  Bradford,  in  ordering 
the  militia  to  assemble  at  Braddock's  field,  was 
readily  obeyed  by  the  people,  and  by  many  of  the 
officers;  the  few  who  were  averse  to  go,  were 
either  compelled  by  tlieir  men  to  lead  them,  or 
went  of  their  own  accord,  in  order  to  prevent  dis- 
order. There  is  no  doubt  that  a  large  portion  of 
the  rank  and  file  would  consist  of  persons  of  that 
class  of  frontier  settlers,  who  were  ready  to  join  in 
any  miscliief,  and  not  unwilling  to  plunder  a  little, 
if  an  opportunity  should  offer ;  many  of  them, 
the  dregs  of  a  long  war,  which  has  its  **■  cankers,'' 
as  well  as  a  long  peace. 

The  people  of  the  town,  had  reason  to  be  alarmed 
for  their  safety,  and  they  were  not  too  certain  that 
"Tom  the  Tinker''  had  no  allies  among  them- 
selves. A  town  meeting  was  convened.  It  was 
admitted  that  their  safety  depended  on  a  seeming 
acquiescence  with  the  views  and  objects  of  the 
country  people.  Resolutions  were  passed,  and 
struck  off,  so  as  to  be  distributed  in  print.  In  these 
it  was  announced,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  town 
would  march  out,  and  join  their  brethren,  at  tins 
place  of  rendezvous,  to  carry  into  effect  any  mea- 
sure deemed  necessary  for  the  common  cause ; 
that  they  would  be  watchful  of  suspicious  charac- 
ters, and  send  away  from  among  them  those  un- 
friendly to  the  cause ;  and  finally,  send  delegates 
to  the  meeting  at  Parkinson's  ferry. 

A  committee  of  twenty  members  was  appointed, 
to  whom  the  whole  management  of  this  delicate 
business  was  to  be  entrusted,  and  it  was  agreed, 
that,  for  the  time,  every  man  was  to  be  an  insur- 
gent, and  act  his  part  as  such,  to  the  best  of  his 
abilities.  Nothing  but  this  course,  could  have 
saved  the  town  from  destruction.     Mr.  Bracken- 
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especially  the  leaders,  were  enraged,  and  mani- 
fested it  by  their  looks  and  gestures.  Mr<  Brack- 
enridge,  and  his  associates,  thought  it  prudent  to 
withdraw.  The  meeting  rc-assembled,  but  did  noth- 
ing but  adopt  the  proposition  of  calling  a  large 
meeting  of  delegates  from  each  township.  Mr. 
Brackenridge  was  convinced  that  this  proposition, 
■o  obviously  reasonable,  would  be  adopted,  and  thus 
take  the  business  out  of  the  hands  of  promiscuous 
assemblages,  which  were  no  better  than  mobs. 
He  was  of  opinion,  that  the  way  to  control  the 
people  on  this  occasion,  was  to  contract  their  power 
into  a  delegation,  and  by  condensing  this,  still  fur- 
ther, into  a  standing  committee.  It  was  this  course 
which  he  afterwards  followed  up  with  so  much  ad- 
dress, and  which  enabled  him,  in  conjunction  with 
Mr.  Gallatin,  to  put  an  end  to  the  insurrection 
before  the  army  had  crossed  the  mountains  to  sub- 
due it  by  the  bayonet.  For  the  present,  Mr.  Brack- 
enridge had  given  a  serious  stab  to  his  popularity, 
by  his  speech.  He  had  made  bitter  personal  ene- 
mies among  those,  who  had  been  guilty  of  open 
acts  of  violence ;  and  of  course,  he  must  expect 
to  be  denounced  as  a  traitor  to  a  cause  in  which 
he  had  never  engaged,  becanse  he  had  been  willing 
to  unite  with  them  in  procuring  the  repeal  of  an 
oppressive  law,  but  never  thought  of  open  rests- 
taiteef  much  less  of  overturning  the  government. 

An  act  was  perpetrated  on  the  26th  of  July,  for 
which  it  is  difficult  to  assign  a  sufficiently  rational 
motive ;  for,  instead  of  strengthening  the  cause  of 
the  opposition  to  the  law,  it  had  a  tendency  to 
weaken  it,  by  revolting  the  minds  of  the  more  con- 
siderate. This  was  the  robbing  of  the  mail  by  Brad- 
ford and  Marshall,  and  some  other  associates,  for 
the  purpose  of  intercepting  the  correspondence 
between  Pittsburgh  and  Philadelphia.  The  only 
motive  for  this  rash  and  criminal  act,  was  to  find 
who  were  their  enemies  in  the  town,  and  what  was 
■aid  of  them  by  those  who  wrote  an  account  of 
the  recent  events,  to  the  government  of  the  state, 
and  of  the  union.  They  of  course  could  not  ex- 
pect to  read  any  thing  in  their  own  favor.  Five 
or  six  individuals,  were,  by  means  of  these  in- 
tercepted letters,  singled  out  as  the  objects  of 
odium,  and  denounced  as  traitors  to  the  popular 
cause. 

A  town  meeting  had  been  convened  in  Pittsburgh, 
and  while  thus  assembled,  a  deputation  arrived, 
bringing  the  mail,  and  demanding  the  banishment 
of  the  obnoxious  persons.  It  was  the  unanimous 
opinion  of  the  citizens  that  the  individuals,  thus 
rendered  obnoxious,  should  bend  to  the  storm  for 
a  while,  in  order  to  satisfy  the  people  of  the  country, 
as  the  safety  of  the  town  might  depend  on  keeping 
on  good  terms  with  them.  Some  of  the  individuals 
were  convinced  of  the  prudence  of  the  step,  and 
withdrew  of  their  own  accord,  some  descending 
the  river,  others  crossing  tho  mountains,  and  some 
conoealing  themselves  in  the  garrison  or  in  the 
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neighborhood,  so  that  it  might  be  given  out  that 
they  had  gone. 

In  the  meantime,  Bradford,  with  four  others, 
addressed  a  circular,  or  rather,  order,  to  the  colonels 
of  militia  in  the  Western  counties,  requiring  them 
to  assemble  in  arms  at  Braddock^s  field,  for  the 
ostensible  purpose  of  pulling  down  the  ins|)cctor's 
office,  and  banishing  tlie  traitors  from  Pittsburg. 
Bradford  became  alarmed  at  the  boldness  of  this 
step,  issued  countermanding  orders,  and  soon  after, 
at  a  meeting  held  at  Washington,  impudently  dcnicdL 
that  he  had  issued  the  latter,  having  in  the  meaa  — 
time  been  tlireatened  by  his  own  partizans.     Mr. 
James  Ross,  then  a  Senator  in  Congress,  attende 
the  meeting,  and  endeavored  to  dissuade  them  fro 
going  to  the  assemblage  at  Braddock^s  field,  biL 
without  success,  and  only  proved  how  little  us 
there  was  in  any  direct  appeal  to  their  reason ;  y 
Mr.  Brackenridge  was  afterwards  censured  for  n 
sorting  to  address,  and  by  indirection,  to  accooL 
plish  the  objects  in  which  the  direct  means  hai 
utterly  failed ;  and  his  seeming  to  fall  in  with  th 
prevailing  humor  was  adduced  as  evidence  of  tre 
son  on  his  part. 

The  usurped  authority  of  Bradford,  in  orderin 
the  militia  to  assemble  at  Braddock's  field,  wa_ 
readily  obeyed  by  the  people,  and  by  many  of  th 
officers;  the  few  who  were  averse  to  go,  we 
either  compelled  by  their  men  to  lead  them,  or. 
went  of  their  own  accord,  in  order  to  prevent  dis 
order.      There  is  no  doubt  that  a  large  portion  or" 
the  rank  and  file  would  consist  of  persons  of  tha^ 
class  of  frontier  settlers,  who  were  ready  to  join  t 
any  miscliief,  and  not  unwilling  to  plunder  a  little 
if  an  opportunity   should   offer ;  many  of  them 
the  dregs  of  a  long  war,  wliich  has  its  *'  cankers,^ 
as  well  as  a  long  peace. 

The  people  of  the  town,  had  reason  to  be  alarmett::^— * 
for  their  safety,  and  they  were  not  too  certain  tha^^  ^ 
"Tom  the  Tinker*^  had  no  allies  among  them 
selves.  A  town  meeting  was  convened.  It  wai 
admitted  that  their  safety  depended  on  a  secmin 
acquiescence  with  the  views  and  objects  of  the 
country  people.  Resolutions  were  passed,  an 
struck  off,  so  as  to  be  distributed  iu  print.  In  the 
it  was  announced,  that  tlie  inhabitants  of  the  tow 
would  march  out,  and  join  their  brethren,  at  the 
place  of  rendezvous,  to  carry  into  effect  any  mea- 
sure deemed  necessary  for  the  common  cause ; 
that  they  would  be  watchful  of  suspicious  charac- 
ters, and  send  away  from  among  them  those  un- 
friendly to  the  cause  ;  and  finally,  scud  delegates 
to  the  meeting  at  Parkinson's  ferry. 

A  committee  of  twenty  members  was  appointed, 
to  whom  the  whole  management  of  this  delicate 
business  was  to  be  entrusted,  and  it  was  agprecd, 
that,  for  the  time,  every  man  was  to  be  an  insur- 
gent, and  act  his  part  as  such,  to  the  best  of  his 
abilities.  Nothing  but  this  course,  could  have 
saved  the  town  from  destruction.     Mr.  Bracken- 
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lidge,  ^Ithoagh  not  ChainoAB  of  the  Committee, 
was  by  genenl  coosent  iiiTeeted  with  the  com- 
plete  control  ud  direction,  and  was,  in  fact,  re- 
garded and  obeyed,  as  the  civic  chief;  while  the 
militia,  which  numbered  two  hundred  and  fifty,  all 
told,  was  under  the  command  of  General  John 
Wilkins,  a  high  minded,  honorable  man. 

The  committee,  without  arms,  marched  into  the 
field  in  front.  The  sitoation  of  Mr.  Bracken- 
ridge  was  critical ;  he  had  been  highly  popular,  but 
in  consequence  of  his  course  at  the  Mingo  meeting, 
he  had  become  an  object  of  suspicion  to  the  peo- 
ple, and  had  made  some  deadly  enemies  among  the 
leaders.  It  was  necessary  to  be  bold,  and  self- 
possessed  ;  at  the  same  time,  to  use  consummate 
address.  With  Parkinson  and  McFarlane,  he  was 
personally  unfriendly,  and  these,  after  Bradford, 
were  the  most  popular.  The  prevailing  idea  was, 
that  all  law  was  silenced,  and  that  an  obnoxious 
individual  might  be  put  to  death  without  accoun- 
tability. 

They  were  nearly  all  dressed  in  hunting  shirts, 
as  in  their  campaigns  against  the  Indians,  and 
amused  themselves  with  shooting  at  marks,  or  firing 
in  the  air.  Great  wantonness  of  mind  prevailed, 
and  a  disposition  to  engage  in  any  thing,  no  matter 
bow  extravagant. 

Bradford,  in  a  generars  uniform,  marched  in 
front  of  a  number  of  battalions,  and  crossed  the 
river.  lie  advanced  to  the  Pittsburgh  Committee, 
spoke  to  Mr.  Brackenridge,  and  asked  whether  the 
obnoxious  individuals  had  been  sent  away ;  he  re- 
plied in  the  affirmative,  and  others  assented,  as  it 
was  a  part  of  the  system  previously  arranged.  This 
was  a  critical  moment  for  him :  he  was  fearful  of 
his  reception  by  Bradford,  as  he  supposed  that  his 
safety  for  the  present,  at  least,  depended  on  it. 
After  this,  he  ventured  to  approach  a  group  sar- 
rounding  Parkinson,  saluted  them,  and  was  civilly 
received.  Here  he  sat  some  time,  and  talked  over 
recent  occurrences ;  seemed  to  agree  with  them, 
and  by  degrees,  won  upon  their  confidence.  Some 
indiscreet  expressions  of  a  young  man,  of  the  name 
of  Ormsby,  were  mentioned  to  him ;  he  excused 
him  as  a  rash  and  foolish  young  man,  not  worth 
their  notice.  He  afterwards  learned  that  there 
were  at  that  very  time,  fifteen  men,  painted  like 
Indians,  in  pursuit  of  Ormsby  to  assassinate  him, 
and  that  he  had  only  escaped  by  fifteen  minutes, 
after  having  been  informed  of  his  danger.  James 
Ross,  who  resided  at  Washington,  also  attended 
the  meeting,  more  as  a  looker  on,  than  a  partici- 
pator in  it,  as  he  soon  fonnd  it  useless  and  dange- 
rous to  oppose  the  popular  carrent.  In  passing 
Mr.  Brackenridge,  he  said  to  him,  *'  you  have  a 
great  deal  of  subtlety,  but  yon  will  have  use  for  it 
all."  The  latter  looked  around,  and  then  reproved 
the  speaker  for  his  imprudence ;  fortunately,  there 
was  no  one  to  hear  the  words,  and  Ross  observed, 
that  he  had  taken  care  of  that  before  he  ventured 


to  speak.  Through  the  day,  he  passed  from  group 
to  group,  conversing  with  them,  gradnally  gaining 
their  confidence.  During  the  night,  he  fell  in  with 
difl^erent  parties,  to  all  of  whom  he  was  known, 
who  now  listened  to  him  eagerly,  some  declaring, 
that  he  had  regained  what  he  had  lost  at  the  Mingo 
meeting  house.  To  say  that  he  overacted  his  part, 
that  is,  went  too  far  in  affecting  earnestness  in  the 
cause,  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  been  on  the 
spot  in  order  to  form  a  correct  judgment.  Mr. 
Ross,  who  was  on  the  spot,  bore  ample  testimony 
in  his  justification.  Some  inquired, "  whether  the 
garrison  was  to  be  attacked  V*  "Certainly."  "But 
will  it  not  cost  a  great  many  lives  to  take  it ;  and 
how  will  it  be  done  1"  "  Blow  up  a  bastion  with 
powder — we  shall  lose  a  thousand  men  in  killed 
and  wounded ;  or  we  may  starve  them  out."  The 
men  had  no  powder  excepting  that  which  was  in 
their  powder  horns,  there  was  not  more  than  one 
day^s  provisions  to  each  man,  and  few  were  willing 
to  march  to  the  cannon's  mouth. 

In  the  morning,  a  delegation  of  three  (rom  each 
regiment,  assembled  as  a  Committee  ;  Mr.  Brack- 
enridge was  one  of  them.  They  retired  apart,  in 
order  to  deliberate.  Bradford  made  one  of  his 
violent  speeches,  and  stated  the  object  of  the  assem- 
blage in  arms  was  to  chastise  those  who  were 
friendly  to  the  excise  laws ;  he  then  read  the  letters 
which  had  been  taken  from  the  mail,  and  appealed 
to  Mr.  Brackenridge  to  know  what  had  been  done 
with  the  authors.  Mr.  Brackenridge  endeavored 
to  excuse  them  individually,  occasionally  indulging 
a  humorous  stroke  at  them,  to  preclude  the  idea 
that  he  was  anxious  to  save  them,  out  of  any  per- 
sonal regard.  Some  of  these  sarcasms,  thrown 
out  as  tubs  to  the  whale,  offended  the  self-love  of 
the  individuals,  who  never  forgave  him  for  it. 
Their  own  dignity  or  standing  was  not  so  free  from 
doubt  as  to  enable  them  to  afford  any  diminution 
of  it,  by  a  witticism,  or  a  joke.  He  found  he  was 
going  too  far,  when  he  heard  some  one  exclaim, 
"  do  you  mean  to  excuse  all  those  persons  V  Turn- 
ing to  Bradford,  he  said  to  him,  in  an  undertone, 
"  do  you  not  know,  that  you  are  pursuing  the  best 
way  to  render  them  a  real  service,  by  enabling 
them  to  represent  themselves  as  martyrs  and  suf- 
ferers in  the  cause,  for  which  they  will  expect  to 
be  rewarded  1"  "  I  do — ^but  the  people  most  be 
satisfied." 

The  people  becoming  impatient,  and  the  com- 
mittee no  longer  private,  it  was  moved  by  Brad- 
ford that  the  troops  now  march  to  Pittsburgh.  He 
was  seconded  by  Mr.  Brackenridge,  who  said  aloud, 
as  if  addressed  to  the  bystanders,  as  well  as  to  the 
Committee — "  By  all  means,  let  us  march  into  the 
town,  and  if  with  no  other  view,  let  us  give  a 
proof,  that  we  can  preserve  the  strictest  order  and 
discipline ;  and  can  refrain  from  doing  any  damage, 
or  injury,  to  persons  or  property.  Let  us  just 
march  through,  and  taking  a  turn,  come  out  on  the 
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plain,  on  the  bank  of  the  Monongahela,  and  aAer 
drinking  a  little  whiskey  with  the  inhabitants,  the 
troops  will  embark  and  cross  the  river." 

These  words,  apparently  spoken  in  a  careless 
manner,  became  the  order  of  the  day,  and  were  ac- 
tually obeyed  to  the  letter.  Nothing  can  more 
strongly  show  the  superiority  of  certain  minds  over 
others,  and  over  multitudes,  than  things  of  this 
kind.*  Bradford  saw  nothing  beyond  the  vanity 
of  being  the  momentary  idol,  and  ostensible  leader, 
or  he  would  not  have  suffered  the  real  command 
to  be  thus  slipped  out  of  his  hands,  without  even 
seeming  to  know  it.  Bradford  and  Col.  Cook 
acted  as  generals,  and  Col.  Blakely  as  officer  of 
the  day.  Mr.  Brackenridge  proceeded  with  the 
advance  guard  to  conduct  them  by  the  proper  road, 
and  was  thus  in  fact  the  leader  of  the  whole  army  of 
five  or  six  thousand  men,  in  the  humble  capacity  of 
guide,  or,  at  most,  as  chief  of  the  Civic  Committee. 
When  about  starting,  Mr.  Ross  again  passed  him, 
and  said — *'  the  veil  is  becoming  too  thin — I  fear 
it  will  be  seen  through."  It  had  in  fact  been 
seen  through  by  a  few,  but  they  had  no  time  to  con- 
cert measures,  and  did  not  know  in  whom  to  confide. 

Mr.  Brackenridge  led  the  whiskey  boys,  as  they 
were  called,  by  the  Monongahela  road,  so  as  to 
keep  them  out  of  view  of  the  garrison.  They 
passed  through  town,  wheeled  to  the  left,  and  came 
out  on  the  plain  to  the  East.  The  Pittsburgh  mi- 
litia soon  dispersed,  and  busied  themselves  in  car- 
rying whiskey  and  water.  He  was  employed  in 
this  way  himself;  it  cost  him  five  barrels  of  old 
whiskey ;  but  he  declared,  he  would  rather  try  to 
extinguish  the  fire  in  their  throats,  than  in  his 
house. 

Bradford  had  lef^  all  to  the  officers,  and  had 
retired  to  a  cool  shade,  where  he  was  surrounded 
by  glorifiers,  to  whom  he  was  boasting  of  his  won- 
derful exploit.  Great  activity  was  manifested 
among  the  well  disposed  of  the  troops  to  preserve 

*Mr.  Combe,  in  his  phrenological  tour,  relates  the  fol- 
lowing story,  ^hich  resembles  this.  Before  the  late  war 
between  this  country  and  England,  a  mob  had  gone  on  board 
a  British  vessel  in  the  port  of  Philadelphia,  taken  oflf  the 
mdder,  and  were  dragging  it  along  the  street,  with  the  in- 
tention of  repairing  to  the  residence  of  the  British  Consul 
aud  breaking  his  windows.  A  gentleman  of  address,  and 
some  personal  influence,  joined  them,  and  affected  to  aid 
in  dragging  the  rudder,  but  taking  advantage  of  a  pause  to 
rest,  addressed  them  in  the  following  manner :  "  Fellow- 
citizens,  let  us  piove  to  these  insolent  British,  that  we  are 
not  a  rabble  of  disorderly  persons,  as  they  represent  us — 
but  a  calm,  reflecting  people.  Instead  of  insulting  them. 
let  us  give  three  cheers  before  the  Consul's  house,  and 
then  proceed  to  the  State  house,  and  lock  up  this  rascally 
piece  of  British  timber  in  one  of  the  rooms,  and  then  dis- 
perse." The  suggestion  was  adopted  and  literally  obeyed. 
At  night,  the  rudder  was  secretly  conveyed  back  to  the 
ship  by  order  of  the  Mayor.  It  would  have  been  of  no  use 
to  attempt  direct  dissuasion ;  and  yet,  Mr.  Brackenridge 
was  blamed  for  not  flatly  opposing  the  march  to  Pittsburgh 
onder  similar  rircumstancej! 


order,  which  was  rendered  very  difilcult  by  the 
continual  arrival  of  straggling  companies.  The 
great  object  now,  was  to  throw  them  across  the 
river  as  soon  as  possible.  There  being  but  few 
boats,  Mr.  Brackenridge  rode  down  to  the  point, 
and  luckily  found  it  fordable  at  this  season.  He 
immediately  returned,  and  led  several  squadrons 
across ;  afler  which,  all  those  on  horseback  fol- 
lowed. The  footmen  were,  in  the  mean  time,  fer- 
ried across,  and  there  was  a  prospect  of  having  the 
town  clear.  Mr.  Brackenridge  had  all  the  boats 
brought  ever  the  town  side,  and  on  his  return,  saw 
the  flames  of  Major  Kirkpatrick's  barn  on  the  top 
of  Coal  hill.  This  had  been  the  signal  to  some 
companies  who  had  remained  in  town,  to  set  fire 
to  the  dwelling  house  there.  He  met  General 
Wilkins  rushing  down  to  the  defence,  at  the  head 
of  a  body  of  the  town  militia,  and  immediately 
stopped  him.  **  This  will  not  do,^^  said  he,  "  it  is 
not  our  system  ;  if  the  house  is  to  be  defended  it 
must  be  by  these  people  themselves."  He  urged 
other  reasons,  which  convinced  Wilkins,  who  went 
no  further,  and  he  hastened  to  the  spot  himself; 
here  he  found  Col.  Cook,  McFurlane,  and  Mar- 
shall, who  had  gone  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
the  burning.  "  Gentlemen,"  said  he,  to  those  bent 
on  mischief,  "  you  cannot  burn  this  house,  without 
burning  that  of  Col.  O'Hara ;  you  all  know  him  to 
be  a  good  man,  and  absent  from  home,  with  the 
army,  engaged  in  fighting  the  Indians.  If  the 
house  must  be  destroyed,  let  it  be  pulled  down,  and 
not  burned.  But  why  trouble  yourselves  about  it 
now  1  The  people  of  the  town  will  pull  it  down." 
Aided  by  the  exertions  of  Cook  and  McFarlane, 
the  house  was  saved.  The  day  at  length  dawned 
in  peace  and  quiet — the  whiskey  boys  having  dis- 
persed, and  each  returned  to  his  own  home. 

Mr.  Brackenridge  would  willingly  have  left  the 
country  and  crossed  the  mountains ;  for  he  envied 
those  who  had  been  banished.  He  was  desirous  of 
getting  some  kind  of  commission  from  the  town,  to 
the  President,  to  represent  the  circumstances  and 
situation  of  the  country ;  but  his  townsmen  insisted 
on  his  staying,  and  desired  him  to  go  to  the  meeting 
of  delegates,  at  Parkinson^s  ferry.  He  felt  also  an 
earnest  desire  to  pacify  the  country,  if  possible, 
by  means  short  of  force,  as  he  was  now  satisfied 
that  unless  this  were  speedily  done,  an  army  would 
be  marched  from  the  other  side  of  the  mountains, 
led  on  by  some  Claverhouse,  who  would  exercise 
a  military  severity,  more  to  he  dreaded  than  the 
outrages  of  the  mob.  He  fell  great  reluctance  to 
go  to  Parkinson^s  ferry,  as  it  would  be  necessary,  in 
order  to  efllect  any  thing,  as  well  as  for  his  own 
safety,  to  continue  to  sustain,  to  a  certain  extent, 
the  appearance  of  being  with  the  insurgents.*   But 

•  Findluy.  who  was  his  bitter  enemy,  in  his  "  History, 
&c."  uses  this  language,  when  speaking  of  the  proceedings 
at  Parkinson's  ferry.  *'  Brackenridge  was  prubttbly  actuated 
by  the  same  motives  as  Gallatin,  but  supported  the  roea- 
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Mr.  Ross  sod  Gen.  Wilkins  oyerrnled  his  objec- 
tions, thioking  it  sdrisable  to  get  all  tbey  could, 
opposed  to  violent  measures,  from  the  different  parts 
of  the  country.  Accordingly,  he  and  Gen.  Wil- 
kins were  chosen  delegates. 

*^  At  this  period,^  says  Mr.  Brackenridge,  in  his 
work  on  the  Western  insurrection,  "there  were 
slanniog  accounts  from  the  East  side  of  the  moun- 
tains, of  a  disposition  of  the  people,  similar  to  that 
of  the  West.  I  saw  before  me  anarchy,  a  shock 
to  the  goTemment,  a  reTolution  impregnated  with 
the  Jacobin  principles  of  France,  and  which  might 
become  equally  bloody  to  the  principal  actors.  It 
wooU  be  bloody  unaroidably  to  them,  and  to  the 
people,  destructire.  Let  no  man  suppose  I  coveted 
a  rerolution  ;  I  had  seen  the  evils  of  one  already 
in  the  American ;  and  I  had  read  the  evils  of  ano- 
ther, the  French.  My  imagination  presented  the 
evils  of  the  last  strongly  to  my  view,  and  brought 
them  so  close  to  a  possible  experience  at  home, 
that  daring  the  whole  period  of  the  insurrection,  I 
eodd  scarcely  bear  to  cast  my  eye  on  a  paragraph 
of  French  news." 

In  fact,  the  laws  had  been  for  some  time  silent, 
tnd  the  ideas  and  language  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion had  become  quite  familiar  with  the  disorderly. 
The  only  thing  like  civil  authority  which  seemed 
to  command  any  respect  was  that  entrusted  to  Com- 
mittees. His  plan  from  the  first,  as  had  been  said, 
was  to  withdraw  power  from  the  multitude,  and 
place  it  in  a  Standing  Committee,  with  which  the 
ineods  of  peace  and  order  could  begin  to  act.  The 
objects  which  he  had  proposed  to  accomplish  in 
loing  to  the  meeting  at  PaTkinson^s,were,  1st.  To 
resolve  that  the  state  laws  were  in  force ;  the  au- 
thority of  all  ciTil  officers  to  be  respected ;  no  vio- 
lence to  be  committed  by  any  man  on  his  mere 
motion,  on  paio  of  being  denounced  by  the  Com- 
mittee, as  an  enemy  to  the  country.*  2nd.  That 
the  meeting  address  the  President,  setting  forth 
what  had  been  done ;  praying  a  suspension  of  force, 

nrct  in  •  different  way  ;  he  often  kept  up  tbe  sppeannce, 
ad  fometimes  the  boasting  language  which  waa  accepta- 
ble to  Bradford 'a  party,  and  opposed  Gallatin.  Yet  he 
^btofM  contrived  to  bring  the  proeeedinge  to  the  tome  iseueJ'* 
Tbat  is,  be  effected  by  address  that  which  Gallatin  failed 
to  accomplish  by  direct  means.  Findlay  knew  perfectly 
well  thit  Mr.  Brackenridge  was  compelled  by  the  situation 
in  which  be  had  been  placed  to  assume  tbe  appearance  of 
itTDring  Bradford's  party  ;  he  knew  that  Mr.  Gallatin  was 
aware  of  this,  and  that  Mr.  Ross  was  in  tbe  secret.  His 
Me  of  (be  word  probably  conveys  a  mean  insinuation, 
which  he  knew  to  be  false.  With  respect  to  the  policy  of 
the  Pittsburgh  Committee  and  th^  insurgents,  Mr.  Ross  ex- 
plicitly declared,  "  that  nothing  but  the  consent  of  the  Pitts- 
bargfa  people  to  all  these  measures  could  have  saved  their 
prvpexij  from  ntter  destruction." 

•  He  says.  "  the  idea  of  a  Committee  had  become  more 
formidable  than  that  of  a  court.  It  was  a  new  authority, 
sprioging  from  the  people*s  power,  and  had  tbe  force  of  opi- 
nion on  its  side ;  the  eemure  of  a  Committee  would  render  a 
nan  infamous.'* 


and  an  oblivion  of  what  had  passed,  under  such 
arrangements  as  might  be  obtainable.  3rd.  That 
a  Standing  Committee  of  safety  be  established,  as 
conservators  of  the  peace,  in  support  of  the  civil 
authority,  and  as  the  organ  of  negotiation  with  the 
Executive  on  the  subject  of  amnesty,  &c." 

At  Parkinson^s  ferry,  two  hundred  and  sixty 
delegates  assembled,  much  too  large  a  number, 
some  of  the  townships  having  sent  four  or  five. 
There  was  a  still  greater  number  of  persons  col- 
lected as  spectators.  Mr.  Brackenridge  had  a 
consultation  with  Bradford,  Marshall,  and  other 
leaders,  and  affected  to  advise  with  the  first,  in 
order  to  be  able  to  manage  him,  as  he  and  Mar- 
shall had  Tarious  projects  of  a  belligerent  nature. 
Bradford  wished  to  bring  forward  something  like 
a  declaration  of  war,  and  Parkinson  had  a  string  of 
resolutions  to  offer ;  they  were  both  inclined,  how- 
ever, to  reduce  the  number  of  the  delegation,  and  in 
favor  of  a  Standing  Committee,  which  was  the  main 
object  of  Mr.  Brackenridge  ;  he  also  wished  to  pre- 
vent any  presentation,  but  to  give  ample  discretionary 
powers  to  the  Standing  Committee,  so  as  to  enable 
them  to  negotiate  for  an  amnesty,  to  which  the 
people  at  this  time  were  averse,  excepting  on  such 
terms  as  the  government  could  not  grant.  Col. 
Cook  was  appointed  Chairman,  and  Albert  Galla- 
tin, who  then  resided  in  Fayette  county.  Secretary. 
Bradford  desired  Mr.  Brackenridge  to  open  the 
meeting,  which  he  declined  ;  he  then  rose  himself, 
and  as  usual,  went  into  a  long  and  violent  harangue, 
in  favor  of  open  and  hostile  opposition  to  the  go- 
vernment, and  proposing  to  lay  before  the  meeting 
the  means  of  defence,  a  schedule  of  arms,  men,  &c. 

Marshall  then  rose  and  produced  his  resolutions. 
The  1st  related  to  taking  citizens  from  the  vici- 
nage to  be  tried,  &o.  2nd.  A  Standing  Committee 
of members  from  each  county  as  a  Com- 
mittee of  Safety ;  to  call  out  the  resources  of  the 
Western  counties^  to  repel  any  hostile  attempts 
against  the  rights  of  the  citizens^  or  the  body  of 
the  people. 

Gallatin  rose  to  oppose  this  resolution,  or  at  least 
the  latter  part  of  it.  It  required  no  little  courage  to 
do  it,  as  it  was  a  favorite  one,  and  he  was  obliged 
to  do  it  cautiously.  "  What  right,'*  said  he,  '*  have 
we  to  suppose  that  military  force  will  be  used  against 
us,  and  why  therefore  prepare  to  resist  Mf  riots 
have  taken  place,  they  are  the  subjects  of  judicial 


cognizance. 


i» 


Brackenridge  saw  the  danger  of  entering  on  this 
discussion,  and  instantly  affected  to  oppose  Gal- 
latin. He  thought  it  not  amiss  to  have  the  resolu- 
tion, although  softened  in  the  terms,  without  alter- 
ing the  substance,  such  as,  "  the  Committee  shall 
have  power  to  take  such  measures  as  the  situation 
of  affairs  may  require  ;"  a  Committee  of  four  might 
model  the  terms.  Marshall  acquiesced,  and  thus 
the  debate  and  vote  were  artfully  parried.  Those 
in  favor  of  war  thought  they  had  succeeded,  and 
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the  more  prudent  thought  the  qoestion  postponed. 
The  3rd  resolution  related  to  the  appointment  of 
a  Committee  to  draw  up  a^  memorial  to  Congress, 
praying  a  repeal  of  the  ohnoxious  laws,  &c. ;  also 
carried.  4th.  A  Committee  to  draw  up  a  state- 
ment of  the  motives  and  acts  of  the  people,  &c. 
to  the  Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  Presi- 
dent. The  5th  was  a  resolution  to  support  the 
government  and  laws,  %oith  the  exception  of  the 
excise  laws,  and  taking  citizens  out  of  their  coun- 
ties to  he  tried,  Mr.  Braekenridge,  on  this  resolu- 
tion, without  supporting  or  condemning  it,  ^)oke 
at  considerable  length  on  the  situation  of  the  coun- 
try, without  government  or  law,  and  the  want  of 
safety  to  persons  or  property.  Gallatin  spoke  in 
favor  of  the  establishment  of  law,  and  the  conser- 
vation of  the  peace.  Notwithstanding  the  praise 
bestowed  on  him  by  Findiay  for  the  open  and  direct 
course  which  he  generally  pursued,  and  with  which 
he  unfavorably  contrasts  that  of  Mr,  Braekenridge, 
he  did  not  venture  to  condemn  the  resistance  to 
the  United  States*  Marshal,  or  the  proscriptions 
at  Pittsburgh,  but  condemned  the  destruction  of 
property.  "  What,"  said  a  fiery  fellow,  "  do  you 
blame  the  burning  of  Kirkpatrick^s  barn  !"  The 
Secretary  was  embarrassed,  and  paused  for  a  mo- 
ment. ''If  you  had  burned  him  in  it,  it  might 
have  been  something,  but  the  bam  had  done  no 
harm."  "  Aye — aye — aright  enough,"  said  the  man. 
Some  dissembling,  as  well  as  presence  of  mind,  was 
necessary  here ;  which  shows  that  it  is  much  easier 
for  men  to  write  in  the  quiet  of  their  closets,  than 
to  act  in  critical  scenes  like  these, 

Bradford's  schedule  of  arms,  &c.  and  resolutions, 
were  now  brought  forward.  They  were  attacked 
"  in  front"  by  Mr.  Gallatin.  But  his  success  was 
doubtful.  Mr.  Braekenridge,  who  had  been  out  of 
the  circle,  returned,  and  again  affected  to  oppose 
the  Secretary.  He  said  it  might  not  be  amiss  to 
talk  of  these  things — hold  out  the  idea  of  being 
prepared  to  fight,  in  order  to  render  it  unnecessary, 
as  a  General  sometimes  displays  columns,  by  way 
of  demonstration ;  but  enough  has  now  been  done — 
let  the  details  be  left  to  the  Standing  Committee. 
There  was  no  more  said,  and  the  vote  was  avoided. 

The  meeting  adjourned  until  the  next  morning, 
leaving  the  Committee,  consisting  of  Braekenridge, 
Bradford,  Gallatin,  and  Herman  Husbands,  to  model 
the  resolutions.  During  the  night,  the  cry  of  the 
people  was  for  war.  The  situation  of  Mr.  Braek- 
enridge led  to  painful  reflections  on  their  account, 
as  well  as  on  his  own.  He  felt  ^  desire  to  save 
them  from  the  horrors  of  civil  war,  and  if  his  plans 
should  fail  in  accomplishing  this,  what  would  be- 
come of  him  t  He  could  not  join  them ;  they  thought 
themselves  in  the  right,  but  he  knew  they  were  in 
the  wrong.  To  become  a  fugitive  emigrant  was  a 
most  painful  alternative ;  the  property  he  left  be- 
hind would  be  sacrificed,  and  he  would  have  to 
begin  the  world  anew  in  some  strange  country ; 


perhaps  despised  for  being  an  emigrant ;  for  those 
would  be  more  respected,  who  remained  to  share 
the  fate,  and  even  the  crimes,  of  their  fellow-citi> 
zens.  He  saw  no  prospect  of  success  in  their 
open  resistance,  and  his  feelings  revolted  at  the 
idea  of  disturbing  the  peace  and  harmony  of  the 
Republic,  which  he  had  assisted  to  establish. 

The  resolutions  reported,  were  1st,  relating  to 
the  taking  citizens  from  the  vicinage.  3nd.  A 
Standing  Committee  of  deputies  from  each  county. 
Mr.  Braekenridge  moved /mcfuAi/)  instead  of  county, 
and  to  fill  the  blank  with  the  number  two.  The 
ostensible  object  was  to  have  them  distributed  as 
conservators  of  the  peace ;  the  real  object  to  scatter 
them,  and  by  that  means  give  greater  power  to  the 
smaller  Standing  or  Executive  Committee.  This 
was  carried.  The  Standing  Committee  was  then 
chosen,  consisting  of  twelve,  of  which  Mr.  Braek- 
enridge was  one.  He  now  offered  a  resolution, 
that  commissioners  be  appointed  to  wait  on  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  with  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  people,  and  report  to  the  Committee 
the  answer  he  should  give. 

It  was  soon  after  announced,  that  commissioners 
on  the  part  of  the  government  had  crossed  the 
mountains — the  words  of  the  resolution  were  then 
changed — "  to  meet  the  commissioners,  that  have 
been,  or  may  be  appointed  by  the  government,  and 
to  report  to  the  Standing  Committee.'*  This  was 
also  carried,  and  the  blank  filled  with  the  number 
three.  It  was  then  proposed  to  wait  until  the  ar- 
rival of  the  commissioners,  as  they  could  not  be 
more  than  one  or  two  day^s  journey  off.  Mr« 
Braekenridge  considered  this  extremely  hazardous 
to  the  object  in  view,  as  the  proposals  of  the  com- 
missioners in  the  present  state  of  things,  would  be 
certain  to  be  rejected.  He  desired  a  cooling  time, 
and  deliberation  ;  for  that  purpose,  an  adjournment 
was  necessary,  and  an  opportunity  of  operaUng 
on  the  mind  of  the  Standing  Committee.  Mr. 
James  Ross  was  now  present ;  he  had  received 
his  appointment  as  one  of  the  commissioners,  bat 
did  not  let  it  be  known.  Every  thing  was  urged 
by  Gallatin,  and  some  others,  in  favor  of  adjourn- 
ment, and  passing  the  resolution  in  its  present  form ; 
but  their  efforts  seemed  to  be  ineffectual,  such  was 
the  prevailing  anxiety  and  eagerness  of  curiosity  to 
hear  the  propositions  of  the  government  commission. 

Mr.  Braekenridge  was  walking  outside  of  the 
circle  in  a  desponding  mood,  when  commissioner 
Ross  came  to  him,  and  urged  him  to  go  forward. 
*'  I  do  not  see  that  I  can  do  any  thing ;  Gallatin 
and  others  have  said  all  that  is  reasonable,  and  yet 
have  failed."  "  Yon  can  do  it,"  said  Ross.  He 
then  stepped  forward,  and  knowing  that  it  was  the 
impatience  of  curiosity  which  stood  in  the  way, 
addressed  them  to  the  following  effect.  **  It  is  al- 
together impossible  that  the  government  commis- 
sioners can  have  any  thing  of  importance  to  pro- 
pose at  tins  stage  of  the  business.    The  President 
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has  not  jet  aeen  our  repreaentatiTes ;  he  does  not 
know  oar  demands.  We  can  only  receive  these 
commissioners  as  a  matter  of  form,  or  cirility ;  the 
first  step  mast  be  taken  by  us ;  we  can  only  lay 
before  them  what  is  to  be  laid  before  the  Presi- 
dent ;  and  of  coarse,  they  must  wait  for  instruc- 
tions. Oor  waiting  here  would  therefore  be  en- 
tirely useless.  The  authority  to  negotiate,  to  cor- 
respond, &c.,  must  be  entrusted  to  the  Standing 
Committee,  for  this  requires  time,  and  may  require 
caution  and  dexterity  to  prevent  an  advantage  being 
taken  of  us/' 

No  one  spoke  afler  this,  and  the  resolution  was 
pissed.  A  proposal  was  made  to  instruct,  but  this 
vas  again  parried  by  observing,  that  instructions 
coold  not  be  framed  without  knowing  the  proposi- 
tions wluch  might  be  made  by  the  commissioners. 
It  was  agreed  that  the  new  meeting  of  deputies 
should  be  at  Brownsville,  in  September ;  the  Stand- 
ing Committee  to  fix  their  own  time  of  meeting. 

When  he  walked  out  of  the  circle,  he  observed 
to  Ross,  '^  I  think  the  point  is  now  gained.  There 
is  a  basis  now  laid  on  which  we  can  act.  To  this 
point  I  have  always  looked,  not  expecting  com- 
missioners from  the  government,  but  propositions 
from  it  to  commissioners  on  our  part,  holding  out 
an  amnesty ;  which  I  take  to  be  the  great  secret 
of  composing  the  disturbance.  Until  that  appeared , 
the  disposition  of  those  involved  was  to  acts  of 
violence  to  support  themselves;  and  the  whole 
county,  conscious  that  every  man  has  in  some  de- 
gree contributed,  by  words  or  actions,  to  produce 
Uus  meatal  opposition  to  the  law,  which  has  ter- 
minated in  actual  force,  could  not  reconcile  it  to 
their  feelings  to  abandon  those  who  have  acted 
with  precipitation  in  the  late  occurrences.  But  an 
amnesty  being  given,  these  can  say  to  their  coun- 
trymen, you  are  now  on  the  same  ground  with  us ; 
Slop,  we  win  go  no  further." 

He  had  no  previous  consultation  with  Gallatin, 
with  whom,  he  was  but  slightly  acquainted ;  but 
be  took  the  first  occasion  to  say  to  him,  '*  I  pre- 
same,  Mr.  Gallatin,  you  understand  me."  *'  Pex- 
fectly,  sir,"  was  the  reply.  A  few  days  after  the 
last  meeting,  the  commissioners  had  arrived  at 
Pittsburgh;  they  were  Messrs.  Yates,  Bradford, 
(Attorney  General,)  and  Mr.  Ross. 

Mr.  Brackenridge  found  that  there  was  a  strong 
prepossession  in  the  mind  of  two  of  the  commis- 
sioners against  him,  and  he  learned  that  his  con- 
duct had  been  cruelly  misrepresented  on  the  other 
side  of  the  mountains,  (chiefly  by  persons  who  had 
left  Pittsburgh,)  either  from  enmity  or  misapprehen- 
sion. He  was  represented  as  the  real  leader  of 
the  insurrection,  and  Bradford  but  a  tool  in  his 
hands.  He  was  thus  placed  between  two  fires  ;  he 
had  run  great  risk  with  the  people,  and  was  now 
in  greater  danger  from  the  government,  by  which, 
he  was  to  be  denounced  as  a  traitor.  He  could 
not  refrain  from  expressing  his  mortification  and 


chagrin  to  Ross,  who  assured  him,  that  as  he  had 
been  perfectly  acquainted  with  his  motives,  he 
would  guaranty  his  safety  as  respected  the  govern- 
ment. In  the  moment  of  injured  feeling,  he  ex- 
claimed, *'  it  seems  that  all  the  thanks  I  am  to 
receive  for  the  exertions  I  have  made,  and  the 
dangers  I  have  encountered,  is  that  I  shall  be  re- 
garded as  a  traitor ;  if  such  be  my  fate,  I  may  as 
well  join  the  insurgents  in  earnest."  "By  no 
means,"  said  Ross,  *'  the  force  of  genius  is  almighty, 
give  them  not  the  aid  of  yours."  In  fact,  the 
insnrrection  would  soon  have  worn  a  dififerent  as^ 
pect,  under  the  direction  of  a  man,  who,  though 
bred  to  letters,  and  having  no  great  relish  for  the 
profession  of  arms,  was,  like  Rienzi,  eqnal  to  any 
emergency ;  and  if  driven  to  desperation  by  injus- 
tice, might  have  led  the  way  to  consequences  which 
no  one  coold  foretell ;  for  at  this  moment,  when 
the  whole  West  was  attached  to  the  East  by  a 
slender  tie,  Spain  and  France,  with  the  good  will 
of  England,  were  endeavoring  to  divide  the  Union, 
by  making  the  Alleghany  mountains  the  bouodary 
of  a  distinct  power.  But  with  him  these  were  the 
thoughts  of  a  moment,  and  instantly  banished  from 
his  mind ;  he  was  too  much  of  a  patriot  and  phi- 
lanthropist, to  be  deluded  by  the  visions  of  false 
ambition,  and  selfish  aggrandizement. 

On  the  meeting  of  the  Committee  at  Pittsburgh, 
to  confer  with  the  commissioners,  Mr.  Bracken- 
ridge took  the  first  opportunity  to  lay  aside  the 
mask  he  had  been  compelled  to  wear.  He  ex- 
plained fully  and  candidly  the  motives  by  which  he 
had  been  actuated,  addressed  them  as  men  of  sense, 
and  pointed  out  the  necessity  of  accepting  the  am- 
nesty as  speedily  as  possible,  orders  having  already 
been  issued  to  assemble  the  militia  on  the  other 
side  of  the  mountain ;  and  they  were  then  proba- 
bly on  their  march.  Gallatin  and  others,  who  en- 
tertained the  same  views,  made  similar  representa- 
tions, and  it  was  found  that  the  Committee  was 
with  them,  with  the  exception  of  Bradford  and 
Marshall,  who  appeared  thunderstruck ;  "  the  first 
looked  red  and  angry;  the  latter  pale  and  afleoCed." 
It  is  highly  probable,  that  they  had,  by  this  time, 
discovered  that  an  amnesty  would  not  reach  their 
case  :  the  riots,  in  which  great  numbers  had  been 
engaged,  might  be  passed  over ;  but  their  avowed 
treasonable  designs,  and  robbery  of  the  mail, — a 
little  project  of  their  own, — could  not  be  so  rea- 
dily forgotten. 

Mr.  Brackenridge  was  entrusted  by  the  Com- 
mittee to  draw  up  a  report,  and  he  was  desirous  to 
place  the  case  of  the  people  in  as  strong  a  light  as 
possible,  so  as  to  show  that  the  Committee  had 
made  the  best  of  it.  But  this  was  objected  to  by 
the  commissioners,  who  wished  that  the  question 
of  acceptance  or  not,  of  the  amnesty,  should  be 
placed  before  the  new  assemblsi^  of  deputies,  and 
for  this  purpose,  hastened  their  meeting  at  an  earlier 
day  than  that  fixed  niM)n.    The  season  was  advan- 
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oing,  and  the  President  coald  not  delay  sending 
troops.  It  was  besides  told  him,  in  confidence,  that 
there  was  a  serious  apprehension  of  a  rising  in  the 
lower  counties,  that  is,  of  those  on  the  other  side 
of  the  mountains,  opposed  to  the  excise,  unless 
something  was  speedily  done. 

In  his  report,  Braekenridge  suggested  some  rea- 
■ons  which  he  thought  would  have  weight  in  indu- 
cing the  people  to  accept  the  terms  of  the  com- 
missioners ;  but  in  this,  Gallatin  differed  from  him. 
In  his  work  on  the  insurrection,  he  makes  some 
romarks  on  this  head,  which  are  worth  repeating 
here,  for  their  truth  and  good  sense.  "  No  doubt 
it  is  the  true  democratic  principle  that  the  will  of 
the  majority  shall  govern ;  the  national  will  has 
made  the  law,  and  it  should  be  obeyed.  However 
unequal  and  oppressive  it  may  be  in  this  part  of 
the  community,  yet  the  will  of  the  whole  required 
that  it  should  be  obeyed.  This  is  an  abstract  ar- 
gumenty  which  must  satisfy  the  understanding,  but 
caa  never  reconcile  the  heart.  It  is  like  the  theo- 
logical argument  of  the  divines,  that  the  good  of 
the  whole  requires  that  some  should  be  damned, 
and  that  a  man  cannot  be  a  saint  until  he  feels  a 
disposition  to  be  reconciled  to  the  divine  will,  even 
if  it  shall  fall  to  his  lot  to  be  doomed  to  everlast- 
ing punishment.  A  regenerated  man  may  come 
to  this,  but  a  natural  man  never  can.  So  an  en- 
lightened politician  may  comprehend,  and  acquiesce 
in  the  principle  of  submission  to  inequality  of  bur- 
thens, when  the  nation  dooms  him  to  it ;  but  the 
common  mind  revolts ;  and  nothing  will  quiet  such 
a  mind,  but  the  consideration  that  it  cannot  he 
helped.  My  argument,  therefore,  chiefly  contem- 
plated the  want  of  power — sometimes  introducing 
the  idea  of  postponement,  &c.,  and  when  it  was  re- 
plied to  the  latter,  that  the  people  could  never  be 
roused  again,  my  answer  was,  "  I  know  that,  and 
it  was  on  that  principle  I  suggested  it.  It  was 
qoUe  safe  to  talk  of  another  day  ;  for  if  Satan  was 
ODoe  laid,  it  would  be  hard  to  raise  him  again. 
The  people  would  begin  to  look  back,  and  be  made 
sensible  of  the  precipice  on  which  they  had  been 
standing.  Let  the  law  be  put  in  operation,  and 
they  would  not  find  it  the  evil  they  conceived  it 
to  be." 

The  deputies,  or  General  Committee,  consisting 
of  sixty  members,  including  the  Standing  Commit- 
tee, met  at  Brownsville  on  the  S8th  of  August. 
The  first  thing  that  occurred,  was  the  bringing  be- 
fore the  Committee,  under  a  guard  of  seventy-men, 
a  Quaker,  of  the  name  of  Jackson,  who  had  given 
great  offence  by  calling  the  assemblage  a  "  Scrub 
Congress."  The  people  had  at  first  intended  to 
destroy  his  property,  and  tar  and  feather  him,  but 
had  been  persuaded  by  the  more  moderate  to  bring 
him  before  the  Committee  for  trial.  On  this  oc- 
casion, Mr.  Braekenridge  gave  a  proof  of  his  ready 
address,  and  showed  that  wit  may  sometimes  answer 
a  better  purpose  than  sober  argument.     Affecting 


to  be  indignant  at  the  conduct  of  Jackson,  he  re- 
lated to  them,  with  infinite  drollery  of  manner,  an 
anecdote  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  perhaps  invented  for 
this  occasion.  "  Some  one  came  to  Oliver  and 
informed  him,  that  a  certain  person  had  had  the 
audacity  to  say,  that  the  Protector  might  *  go  to  the 
devil.'  *Did  heV  said  Oliver— 'the  villain— I'll 
punish  him ;  go  to  him  and  tell  him  to  come  and 
show  me  the  way.'  This  fellow  has  called  us  a 
Scrub  Congress — let  him  be  named  Scrub  him- 
self, and  made  to  pay  for  the  christening."  Peals 
of  laughter  followed  this  sentence,  and  the  Quaker 
was  carried  off  to  receive  his  punishment,  which 
amounted  to  a  few  gallons  of  whiskey. 

The  report  of  Mr.  Braekenridge  was  read.  But 
it  appeared  that  the  popular  feeling  had  gone  be- 
yond the  idea  of  an  amnesty.  The  people  rather 
thought  of  giving  one — they  had  expected  a  sus- 
pension of  the  obnoxious  laws,  if  not  a  repeal.  He 
saw  it  would  not  do  to  enter  upon  the  business 
immediately.  Findlay,  Smiley  and  others  were  on 
the  ground,  and  might  prepare  the  public  mind — it 
was  therefore  thought  prudent  to  adjourn  until  next 
morning.  Bradford*  and  Marshall  had  become 
his  bitter  enemies,  and  were  desirous  of  holding  a 
caucus  with  such  members  as  they  could  operate 
upon.  The  situation  of  Mr.  Braekenridge  was 
again  perilous,  his  popularity  having  once  more  suf- 
fered. Popularity,  in  such  times,  is  of  little  value ; 
it  is  but  the  turning  of  the  hand,  the  palm  up  or 
down — liable  to  a  sudden  fall  from  the  highest  pin- 
nacle of  favor  to  the  lowest  point  of  obloquy. 

The  next  morning  he  found  the  situation  of  Gal- 
latin and  himself  rather  delicate.  During  the 
night  great  pains  had  been  taken  to  inflame  the 
minds  of  the  people.  With  his  coadjutor,  he  was 
determined  to  risk  the  question  of  amnesty;  but 
with  the  very  unpleasant  prospect  of  being  ar- 
rested as  traitors  by  the  mob,  if  they  failed.  It  was 
proposed  that  Edgar,  a  Presbyterian  elder,  and  a 
member  of  the  twelve,  who  was  not  so  deeply  com- 
mitted, should  open  the  matter;  but  he  declined; 
it  was  therefore  put  on  Gallatin.  This  gentleman 
occupied  the  attention  of  the  assembly,  and  a  nu- 
merous audience,  for  some  hours,  with  a  speech 
of  great  power  and  eloquence ;  and  was  heard  with 
deep  attention.  Mr.  Braekenridge  then,  at  con- 
siderable length,  went  over  the  ground  which  had 
been  occupied  by  Gallatin ;  placed  the  arguments 
in  somewhat  different  lights,  and  added  something 
new.  Gallatin  was  more  didactic;  Braekenridge 
more  impassioned  ; — the  first,  addressed  their  pa- 
triotism and  their  reason ;  the  latter,  their  con- 

*  Before  the  flight  of  this  individual,  a  letter  containing 
a  tissue  of  falsehoods  and  absurdities,  was  procured  from 
him  by  some  of  Mr.  Urackenridge's  enemies,  with  a  view 
of  implicating  him.  They  did  not  reflect  that  such  a  docu- 
ment would  be  more  injurious  to  those  who  could  con- 
descend to  use  it  than  to  the  person  against  whom  it  was 
used. 
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scieooes  and  fears.  Both  speeches  were  masterly 
efforts.  They  were  followed  by  Edgar,  in  a  kind 
of  sermoniziiig  discourse,  bat  which  was  replete 
with  good  sense,  and  had  its  effect  on  the  people, 
to  whose  habits  it  was  adapted. 

Bradford  spoke  with  violence  against  accepting 
the  terms  of  amnesty.     '*  We  will  defeat  the  first 
anny  that  crosses  the  mountains,'*  said  he,  "  and 
take  their  arms  and  baggage.'*    After  he  had  con- 
cioded,  Gallatin  moved  to  take  the  vote — ^bnt  as 
only  the  members  of  the  committee  of  twelve  stood 
sp,  it  was  negatived.     Presuming  that  this  pro- 
ceeded from  unwillingness  to  vote  openly,  Gallatin 
proposed  the  ballot.     This  was  negatived  in  the 
same  way.    Here  was  a  situation.    If  the  vote 
had  not  been  taken,  the  proposition  would  have 
been  lost,  and  the  consequence  would  have  been 
immediate  preparation  for  war.     Bradford  would 
have  come  forward  with  his  project  of  arms,  &c., 
io  which  he  had  been  baffled  at  Parkinson's,  and 
Gallatin  and  himself  would  have  been  arrested  on 
tbe  spot.    Gallatin  with  great  presence  of  mind, 
proposed  that  a  vote  should  be  taken  by  ballot 
merely  to  ascertain  their  own  minds,  but  without 
iotending  it  as  an  answer  to  the  Commissioners. 
After  some  hesitation,  a  member  proposed  that  a 
scrap  of  paper  should  be  made  out  by  tbe  Secretary, 
with  the  words  yea  and  nay  written  on  it,  and 
gives  to  each  member,  one  of  which   words  he 
eotild  tear  off  and  destroy.    This  plan  was  adopted ; 
aod  on  the  vote  being  counted,  there  were  tbirty- 
foor  in  the  affirmative,  and  twenty-three  in  the 
negative !     The  question  was  now  as  completely 
at  rest,  as  if  it  had  been  put  in  the  most  formal 
manner. 

Bradford  became  dark  and  dismayed.  The  face 
of  things  was  instantly  changed — ^the  more  mode- 
rale  among  the  numerous  spectators  were  embol- 
dened, and  those  who  had  been  induced  to  join  the 
more  violent  through  fear,  and  from  a  vague  belief 
of  their  haTing  a  majority,  were  glad  of  an  oppor- 
taoity  to  leave  them.  When  it  was  moved  to  ad- 
joan  for  a  few  hours,  Bradford  took  his  departure, 
aod  appeared  no  more.  When  they  met  again,  the 
report  was  received,  and  the  amnesty  virtually  ac- 
cepted. From  this  moment,  the  insurrection  may  be 
said  to  have  terminated ;  but  the  recoil  was  felt  un- 
fortanately  by  the  people,  and  by  those  who  had  been 
thas  active  in  preventing  scenes  of  blood  and  de- 
Mroction.  After  appointing  a  new  Conunittee  of 
Twelve,  the  assembly  adjourned. 

The  llth  of  September  was  the  day  for  signing 
the  amnesty  throughout  the  Western  counties,  and 
great  pains  were  taken  by  influential  men  to  in- 
dace  the  people  to  accept  it.  But  many  of  the  ill- 
disposed  or  infatuated  threatened  those  who  were 
desirous  to  sign.  Bradford  had  become  a  convert 
to  the  new  order,  and  endeavored  to  distinguish 
lumself  by  more  than  common  zeal,  but  it  did  not 
answer  his  purpose ;  he  lost  every  thing  with  his 


own  party,  who  cried  out,  "  Dagon,  how  art  thou 
fallen !"   Feeling  little  confidence  in  this  new  ma- 
noeuvre, he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  his  safety 
lay  in  flight.   Another  meeting  was  held  on  the  2d 
of  October  at  Parkinson's  Ferry,  at  which  General 
Wiikins   and  Mr.  Brackenridge  were  delegates 
from  Pittsburg.   Resolutions  were  passed  declaring 
that  law  and  order  were  restored;  and  two  per- 
sons, Findlay  and  Reddick,  were  chosen  as  dele- 
gates to  the  President,  to  request  that  the  march 
of  the  army,  which  had  by  this  time  assembled, 
might  be  stopped.     They  went  on  their  mission ; 
an  account  of  which  is  given  by  Findlay  in  his  his- 
tory.   They  joined  the  army  at  Carlyle,  where 
they  were  introduced  to  the  President,  who  had 
been  there  but  a  short  time.     Before  his  arrival, 
serious  disorders  had  been  committed  by  the  troops, 
a  large  proportion  of  whom  were  hired  substitutes, 
and  others,  who  considered  it  their  duty  to  put  down 
opposition  to  the  excise  laws,  looked  upon  all  who 
were  against  those  laws  as  traitors,  who  ought  to 
be  hanged  without  judge  or  jury.   The  appearance 
of  a  liberty  pole  was  enough  to  endanger  the  safety 
of  a  whole  neighborhood.    The  delegates  them- 
selves, according  to  Findlay,  ran  some  risk,  and 
were  considered  as  implicated,  together  with  Gal- 
latin and  others,  who  had  always  openly  opposed 
the  insurrection.    As  for  Mr.  Brackenridge,  he 
was  regarded  as  worse  than  Bradford,  as  in  fact 
the  principal,  and  his  life  was  threatened  by  seve- 
ral of  the  ofllcers,  as  well  as  by  the  soldiers. 
Two  persons  had  been  put  to  death  in  a  most 
shameful  and  wanton  manner,  before  the  arrival  of 
Washington.     The  delegates  expressed  a  desire 
that  if  the  march  could  not  be  stopped,  the  Pre- 
sident would  command   in  person.    But  neither 
of  these  requests  could  be  granted.     Although  the 
idea  of  the  amnesty  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  wis- 
dom and  magnanimity  of  Washington,  yet  Findlay 
seems  to  think  that  the  refusal  to  stop  the  march  of 
the  army  proceeded  from  his  advisers — especially 
from  Hamilton,  who,  he  says,  was  for  seizing  the 
occasion  to  strengthen  the  new  government  by  a 
display  of  physical  force.     It  would  occupy  too 
much  space  here  to  discuss  the  question ;  but  I  do 
not  hesitate  to  say  that  when  we  regard  the  conse- 
quences, it  was  not  wise  to  have  ordered  the  army 
to  continue  its  march,  after  the  insurrection  had 
been  brought  to  a  peaceful  termination ;  after  the 
request  of  the  delegates,  and  after  that  of  the  Go- 
vernor of  Pennsylvania.     What  did  the  army  ef- 
fect after  it  had  passed  the  mountains  1     Did  it 
meet  with  opposition,  or  find  a  single  individual  in 
arms  ?     And  was  it  not  guilty  of  monstrous  out- 
rages, which  the  historians  have  passed  over  too 
lightly  1     These  are  related  by  Mr.  Brackenridge 
and  by  Findlay,  and  they  cannot  be  read  at  this  day 
without  astonishment. 

The  election  passed  off  in  the  disturbed  state  of 
the  country,  with  but  little  attention.     But  few  at- 
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tended,  and  in  some  districts  none  voted.  It  had  i  Such  was  the  rooted  prejudice  which  had  been 
been  reported  that  Mr.  Brackenridge  had  declined;  conceived  by  persons,  who  ought  to  have  leaned  to 
Gallatin  was  taken  up  only  a  week  before  the  the  side  of  innocence,  that  even  after  the  ezami- 
election,  and  was  elected  by  a  few  votes  over  him. '  nation  of  Mr.  Ross,  who  entirely  acquitted  Mr. 


There  were  five  other  candidates ;  and  there  is  no 
doubt  Mr.  Brackenridge  would  have  been  elected, 
but  for  the  misapprehension,  which  induced  many 
to  vote  for  Gallatin  in  his  place.  Another  meet- 
ing was  held  on  the  24th  of  October,  at  which 
more  than  a  thousand  persons  attended,  and  passed 
resolutions  declaring  peace  and  order  restored,  and 
a  determination  to  submit  to  the  excise  law  ;  but 
all  in  vain ;  it  was  determined  that  the  army  should 
be  sent  forward. 

It  is  stated  by  Mr.  Brackenridge,  that,  from  in- 
formation on  which  he  placed  reliance,  the  rage  of 
the  army  against  him  seemed  to  increase  as  it  ap- 
proached. The  prejudice  existing  in  the  minds  of 
the  principal  officers,  and  persons  accompanying 
the  army,  was  too  strong  to  be  encountered. 

Mr.  Ross  honorably  redeemed  his  pledge,  as  far 
as  was  in  his  power,  by  making  a  fair  representa- 


Brackenridge,  they  still  persisted  in  considering 
him  as  the  chief  insurgent.  They  were  desirous 
of  aiming  at  a  shining  mark,  and  to  avoid  having 
any  thing  to  do  with  common  culprits.  They 
were  staggered,  however,  by  the  examination  of 
the  gentleman  just  mentioned,  and  some  doubts 
began  to  be  entertained.  A  letter  written  by  Mr. 
Brackenridge  to  Bradford,  was  now  produced,  very 
dark  and  mysterious ;  it  spoke  of  a  duplicate — 
hinted  at  some  papers,  &c.  What  do  you  think  of 
this,  Mr.  Rossi  Certainly  very  mysterious — but  it 
happens  to  be  addressed  to  William  Bradford,  At- 
torney General,  who  can  probably  explain.  **  Gen- 
tlemen," said  Alexander  Hamilton,  "  you  are  going 
too  fast  in  this  business." 

In  the  meantime  Mr.  Brackenridge  expected 
every  moment  to  be  arrested,  and  lay  several  nights 
on  a  couch  ready  to  be  taken  at  a  moment's  warning; 


tion  of  his  conduct.  The  very  best  treatment  he  for  it  seems  that  these  arrests,  for  what  reason  it  is 
could  expect,  would  be  to  be  sent  to  Philadelphia  i  difficult  to  say,  generally  took  place  in  the  dead 
in  irons — to  be  tried  at  an  expense  which  would .  hour  of  niglit.    Ilis  sensibility  was  deeply  touched ; 


ruin  him ;  for  without  one  or  two  hundred  wit 
nesses,  he  could  not  explain  his  conduct  on  every 
occasion.  But  the  greater  probability  was  that  he 
would  be  assassinated. 

Bradford  had  good  reasons  to  fly ;  but  Bracken- 
ridge had  none,  for  he  was  innocent ;  he  therefore 
resolved  to  stay  at  home,  and  perish  on  his  own  hearth- 
He  put  his  papers  in  order,  arranged  his  affairs, 
mnd  drew  up  a  statement  of  the  principal  facts,  ad- 
dressed to  Mr.  Ross,  with  a  request  that  he  would 
see  that  justice  was  done  to  his  memory.  The 
Judge  of  the  United  States  of  the  Pennsylvania 
district  had  preceded  the  army  a  few  days,  with 
the  intention  of  taking  civil  cognizance  of  such  as 
might  be  placed  under  military  arrest.  Under 
what  section  of  the  Constitution,  or  of  the  judiciary 
law,  this  was  done,  I  am  not  able  to  say ;  but  at 
that  time,  there  were  many  different  ways  of  act- 
ing, which  we  should  think  strangely  of  at  present; 
and  none  more  than  of  the  powers  then  exercised  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  or  of  the  arrest  of 
citizens  remaining  quietly  at  home,  by  the  soldiery. 

Mr.  Ross,  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Brackenridge, 
waited  on  Judge  Peters,  and  pledged  himself  that 
he  would  come  forward  at  any  moment  when  he 
would  be  required,  so  that  he  might  not  undergo 
the  mortification  of  an  arrest.  The  first  troops 
that  arrived,  were  those  under  the  command  of 
General  Morgan ;  and  the  same  evening,  a  party 
of  mihtary  ruffians  came  to  Mr.  Brackenridge's 
house  fur  the  purpose  of  assassinating  him ; — they 
were  only  prevented  by  the  interference  of  their 
commanding  officer,  and  of  Colonel  Neville,  who  ar- 
rived just  in  lime  to  prevent  the  perpetration  of  the 
deed. 


and  he  experienced  a  return  of  a  nervous  affection, 
brought  on  in  youth  by  great  application  to  study. 
In  the  meantime  General  Lee  had  arrived ;  he 
came  directly  to  Mr.  Brackenridge's  house ;  it  having 
been  chosen  by  the  quarter-master  on  account  of 
being  large  and  commodious,  and  without  consult- 
ing the  owner.  A  very  awkward  and  painful  re- 
cognition took  place,  as  General  Lee  (not  the  Eu- 
ropean of  that  name  who  has  been  mentioned 
heretofore,)  had  been  a  junior  scholar  at  Princeton, 
and  occasionally  placed  under  his  tuition.  Lee 
changed  his  quarters  in  a  few  days;  and  Mr. 
Brackenridge,  about  the  same  time,  was  served  with 
a  subpoena  to  appear  before  the  examiners  as  a 
witness.  He  knew  that  this  was  only  a  mode  of 
arrest,  and  that  if  he  did  not  exculpate  himself,  the 
arrest  would  follow ;  and  this  depended  very  much 
into  whose  hands  he  might  fall  in  order  to  be  ex- 
amined. The  task  was  undertaken  by  Secretary 
Hamilton,  who  was  to  all  intents  and  purposes  the 
Commander-in-Chief,  representing  the  civil  and 
military  power  of  Wasliington.  This  may  seem 
strange ;  but  it  was  the  fact ;  aud  it  was  fortunate 
for  Mr.  Brackenridge — he  at  least  had  no  right  to 
complain,  for  he  was  treated  by  Hamilton  in  a 
manner  at  once  just  and  magnanimous,  considering 
that  he  was  approached  only  by  the  most  violent 
enemies,  who  lost  no  opportunity  of  misrepresent- 
ing all  his  actions  and  motives,  and  in  exciting  the 
most  injurious  prejudices  against  him. 

The  examination  having  commenced,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  dictate  to  Secretary  Hamilton.  After 
writing  an  hour  or  two,  the  Secretary  stopped,  and 
said — **I  observe  one  leading  trait  in  your  account, 
a  disposition  to  excuse  the  principal  actors ;  and 
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before  we  go  farther,  I  mast  be  candid  and  inform 
yoo  of  the  delicate  aitaation  in  which  you  atand — 
rou  are  not  within  the  amnesty — ^you  have  not 
si^ed  00  the  day;*  a  thing  we  did  not  know  until 
we  came  upon  the  ground ;  and  although  the  go- 
▼einmeot  may  not  be  disposed  to  act  rigorously,  yet 
it  has  you  in  its  power,  and  it  will  depend  on 
the  candor  of  your  account  what  your  fate  will 
be."" 

To  this  Mr.  Brackenridge  promptly  answered — 
*'  I  know,  sir,  I  am  not  within  the  amnesty,  and 


It  were  unnecessary  to  say  that  this  acquittal 
was  gratifying  to  the  subject  of  it.  "  In  so  deli* 
cate  a  case,"  says  he,  **  where  life  had  been  sought 
by  insidious  men ;  and  where,  what  I  felt  most  sen- 
sibly, my  hopes  of  estimation  in  the  world  were 
likely  to  be  blasted,  at  least  for  a  time,  it  may 
easily  be  supposed  that  no  word  escaped  me,  or 
will  ever  be  forgotten.*^  And  thus,  in  this  free 
country,  and  under  this  government  of  laws,  the 
person  whose  patriotism  and  constmimate  ability 
entitled  him  to  the  mural  crown,  considered  him- 


am  sensible  of  the  power  of  the  government ;  but  aelf  but  too  happy  to  escape  without  the  ruin  of 


if  ray  narrative  were  to  begin  again,  I  would  not 
change  a  single  word.*^  The  dispassionate  mind, 
at  this  day,  cannot  hesitate  in  deciding  which  of 
these  persons  appeared  on  this  occason  in  the  most 
exalted  character !  When  the  Secretary  came  to 
the  part  which  relates  to  the  going  to  the  Mingo 
meeting,  at  the  instance  of  the  Inspector,  or  rather 
of  his  son,  he  appeared  surprised ;  and  it  was  evi- 
dent that  this  fact  had  been  concealed  from  him. 
He  stopped  writing,  and  appointed  an  hour  for 
continoing  it  in  the  afternoon.  It  is  probable  he 
made  some  inquiry  of  Col.  Neville,  (recently. re- 
turned with  the  army,)  with  whom  he  dined.  This 
gentleman  had  once  been  on  very  friendly  terms 
with  Mr.  Brackenridge ;  but  from  causes  which  it 
is  unnecessary  to  inquire  into,  had  of  late  united 
with  bis  enemies ;  but  he  was  a  man  of  humane 
sod  generous  feelings,  and  when  directly  appealed 
to.  would  speak  as  became  a  man  of  honor.'  On 
the  return  of  the  Secretary,  he  immediately  said, 
"  Mr.  Brackenridge,  your  conduct  has  been  most 
horribly  misrepresented." 

The  examination  continued  during  that  and  part 
of  the  next  day.  At  its  conclusion,  the  Secretary 
expressed  himself  in  the  following  terms :  ^'  In  the 
course  of  yesterday,  I  had  uneasy  feelings.  I  was 
eoacemed  for  you,  as  for  a  man  of  taleets ;  my  im- 
pressions were  unfavorable:  you  may  have  ob- 
served it.  I  now  think  it  is  ray  duty  to  inform  you, 
that  not  a  single  one  remains.  Had  we  listened  to 
some  people,  I  do  not  know  what  might  have  been 
done.  There  is  a  side  to  your  account ;  your  con- 
duct has  been  horribly  misrepresented,  owing  to 
misconception.  1  will  announce  you  in  this  point 
to  General  Lee,  who  represents  the  Executive. 
You  are  in  no  personal  danger.  You  will  not  be 
trooUed,  even  by  a  simple  inquisition,  by  the 
Judge ;  what  may  be  due  to  yourself  with  the  pub- 
lie,  is  another  question.^ 

*  There  is  too  much  truth  in  the  following  rennarks  of 
FiiidUv :  **  If  iir.  Brackenridge,  who  had  condacted  with 
sacbaddreaa,  in  a  situation  which  rendered  it  neeessary  for 
him  to  temporize,  that  be  knew  he  was  in  no  danger  from 
the  osnal  mode  of  process,  but  he  also  knew  that  the  power 
of  the  gOTeromeat,  with  which  he  was  threatened,  conveyed 
another  idea.  If  such  powerful  addressea  were  made  to 
tbe  hoftes  and  fears  of  Mr.  Brackenridge,  who  from  bis 
profescion  was  able  to  judge  of  bis  situation,  what  may  we 
not  expect  was  done  with  such  ignorant  people  as  did  not 
know  what  ftart  of  their  conduct  or  expressions  might  be 
deemed  criminal  T' 


his  estate,  and  perhaps  an  ignominious  death. 
Once  he  was  saved  with  difficulty  from  assassina- 
tion ;  and  on  another  occasion,  a  pistol  was  pre- 
sented to  his  breast — but  as  he  did  not  flinch,  the 
ruflian  turned  away,  declaring  that  he  believed  him, 
after  all,  a  veiy  clever  fellow.*^ 

The  arrests  began  in  the  night  of  the  9th  of  No- 
vember, with  the  greater  part  of  innocent  or  meri- 
torious persons;  but  on  the  13th,  during  a  most  in- 
clement season,  nearly  three  hundred  were  dragged 
from  their  beds,  and  driven  through  streams,  over 
muddy  roads,  and  penned  up  in  stables  like  cattle ! 
From  an  awkward  mistake  in  the  lists  made  oat, 
those  intended  for  witnesses  were  not  distinguished 
from  the  supposed  criminals ;  many  were  so  se- 
riously injured,  that  they  never  recovered  their 
health.  The  end  of  all  this,  was  two  or  three 
convictions  of  poor  obscure  men,  who  were  after- 
wards pardoned ;  and  what  is  curious  enough,  ac- 
cording to  the  doctrine  of  treason,  established  by 
Marshall  in  the  case  of  Burr,  no  treason  had  been 
committed :  for  the  treasonable  projects^  even  of 
Bradford  and  Marshall,  were  not  followed  by  any 
overt  act  of  treason.  There  had  been  riots,  disor- 
derly conduct,  robbery  of  the  mail,  but  no  act  with 
the  view  of  subverting  the  government.  There 
was  nothing  but  constructwe  treason^  which  is  now 
regarded  as  odious. 

The  extraordinary  outrages  of  the  13th  of  No- 
vember, were  long  kept  in  remembrance  by  the 
people  of  the  West,  and  fiuniliarly  known  as  the 
dreadful  night.  It  must  not  be  said  that  we  have 
made  no  progress  in  the  principles  of  liberty. 
Such  scenes  could  not  take  place  in  our  time,  with- 
out exciting  feelings  of  horror  and  universal  in- 
dignation. Even  in  England,  such  wholesale  ar- 
rests would  more  properly  belong  to  the  times  of 
Charles  II,  than  to  any  subsequent  period. 

At  the  close  of  the  insurrection,  the  popularity 

*  The  inaabordiaatioR  of  the  army  as  it  was  called,  may 
pxctto  surprise.  There  were  many  honorable  exceptions, 
such  as  Captain  Dunlap's  troop,  and  some  other* — but  the 
greater  part  was  little  better  than  a  mob.  Take  the  follow- 
mg  reUiedby  Findlay:  "On  one  or  two  occasions,  when 
some  foolish  men  who  mixed  with  that  wing  being  in  dan- 
ger, Geneial  Morgan  pretending  to  reserve  them  for  an  ie- 
nominioos  punishment,  saved  them,  rill  they  could  be  safely 
dismissed,  or  kept  his  men  from  killing  them  himself.^ 
This  looks  more  like  temporising  with  a  mob,  than  com- 
manding an  army ! 
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of  Brackenridge  rose  again*  even  higher  than  it 
had  been  before.  Those  who  had  looked  upon 
him  as  a  traitor  to  the  whiskey  cause,  now  sympa- 
thized with  him,  when  they  saw  the  treatment  he 
had  met  with  from  the  army ;  while  the  important 
services  he  had  rendered  the  country  were  admit- 
ted by  all  but  his  personal  enemies,  and  a  few 
whose  prejudices  were  immovable.  He  now  set 
about  the  task  suggested  by  Alexander  Hamilton, 
of  defending  his  re])utati(>n  before  the  bar  of  public 
opinion.  He  addressed  circular  letters  to  a  num- 
ber of  the  most  distinguished  individuals  of  the 
Western  counties,  whose  opportunities  enabled 
them  to  speak  from  their  own  knowledge  of  his 
conduct.  Among  them  are  the  names  of  James 
Ross,  Alexander  Addison,  Judge  of  the  district, 
Henry  Purviance,  David  Reddick,  General  John 
Wilkius,  John  Hoge,  and  many  others,  who  all 
concurred  in  completely  exonerating  him  from  all 
censure,  and  in  applauding  the  course  pursued  by 
him.* 

Not  satisfied  with  this,  he  published  an  octavo 
▼olume,  entitled  "  Incidents  of  the  Western  Insur- 
rection,^' written  with  uncommon  vigor  of  style, 
and  replete  with  graphic  descriptions  of  scenes 
and  incidents.  As  a  vindication,  it  was  unan- 
swered, and  unanswerable.  Its  republication,  how- 
ever, would  require  some  things  to  be  struck  out, 
which  bear  severely  upon  individuals,  as  it  would 
answer  no  good  purpose  to  perpetuate  them ;  and 
it  is  possible  that  there  may  have  been  some  mis- 
conception in  his  mind  towards  them,  as  there  was 
in  theirs  towards  him,  but  productive  of  different 
effects;  in  the  latter  case,  endangering  life  and 
reputation ;  in  the  former,  bringing  down  the  lash 
of  invective  and  ridicule.  In  reply  to  some  of 
those  who  affected  to  speak  with  contempt  of  the 
Western  people,  for  their  cowardice  in  making  so 
mean  a  resistance — the  same  persons  having  pre- 
viously denounced  them  on  tlie  other  side  of  the 
mountains  as  traitors  for  taking  up  arms  against 
the  government — he  uses  this  language  :  '^  I  have 
seen  the  waves  when  they  were  calm,  and  I  have 
wondered  that  they  could  ever  be  wrought  into  a 
tempest  to  shipwreck  navies.  Let  my  fellow-citizens 

*"T  saw  many  alarmed  and  anxious  for  tbo  safety  of 
their  «>untry,  and  for  the  re&vtuMislimont  of  the  f(overn- 
ment,  and  who  exprcHscd  an  abhorrence  of  all  that  was 
doing.  I  ihon^ht  none  of  them  more  seriously  so  than 
yourself  " — James  Rota. 

**  My  opinion  of  the  whole  of  your  conduct  throujchout 
the  insunection  in  this  county,  I  will  give  without  reserve. 
It  appeared  to  mc  to  hav«  two  olijects  ;  to  arrest  the  pro- 
gress of  the  present  violence,  and  to  procure  an  amnesty  for 
that  already  committed,  and  thus  prevent  the  flame  from 
Burending  beyond  the  county  in  u  hicn  it  originated." — Henry 
Purviance. 

**  It  is  impossible  for  me,  without  erasing  all  my  impres- 
sions of  your  character  and  conduct,  to  suppose  that  you 
ever  advised  or  countenanced  any  illegal  op{)ositioa  to  the 
excise  law.'*— ^A/exan</cr  Addieon. 

"  1  had  daily  opportunities  of  oltservine  your  conduct,  and 
conversing  with  you.  1  never  liud  a  doubt,  but  that  yon 
were  influenced  by  the  purest  motives,  and  was  anxious  for 
the  restoration  of  order  and  the  laws." — John  Wilkin*. 


on  the  East  of  the  mountains  be  happy,  as  I  am, 
that  they  met  with  no  resistance.  The  rage  of 
the  forest  would  have  been  more  awful  than  its 
solitude.  I3c  not  offended  that  I  am  partial  to  the 
spirit  of  these  people  ;  they  are  ourselves ;  yon  had 
them  for  your  compatriots  against  a  common  foe ; 
and  I  will  pledge  myself,  they  will  not  disgrace 
you  in  any  enterprise,  for  the  glory  of  our  Repub- 
lic, however  daring  and  hazardotis  it  may  be.^* 

The  work  concludes  with  the  following  eloquent 
passages,  which  may  justly  compare  with  the  best 
specimens  of  writing  in  the  language  : 

"  I  have  now  finished  the  detail  I  had  in  view. 
That  my  information  may  not  have  been  correct  in 
all  cases ;  that  my  memory  may  have  led  me  into 
error ;  that  my  imagination  may  have  colored  facts, 
is  possible;   but   that  I   have  deviated   from  the 
strictness  of  truth,  knowingly,  is  what  I  will  not 
admit.    That  I  have  been  under  the  painful  neces- 
sity of  giving  touches  which  may  affect  the  feel- 
ings of  some  persons,  is  evident.     But  it  has  been 
with  all  the  delicacy  in  my  power,  consisti^nt  with 
doing  justice  to  myself.     If  I  have  done  them  in- 
justice, they  have  the  same,  with  me,  in  their  power, 
an  appeal  to  the  public.    This  is  the  great  and  re- 
spectable tribunal  at  whose  bar  I  stand  ;  for,  though 
I  have  not  been  arraigned  at  the  bar  of  a  court  of 
justice,  yet  from  the  first  moment  of  obloquy  against 
mc,  I  have  considered  myself  an  arrested  man,  and 
put  upon  my  country.    From  that  day  the  morning 
sun  shone  to  me  less  bright ;  the  light  of  night  has 
been  more  obscure ;  the  human  countenance  pre- 
sented nothing  but  suspicion ;  the  voice  of  man 
hurt  me ;  I  almost  hated  life  itself.     For  who  can 
say  that  I  have  pursued  riches  ? — who  can  say  I 
have  been  a  devotee  of  pleasured  What  have  I,  if 
I  lose  the  hope  of  estimation  1  Was  I  traitor  to 
my  country  1  Was  I   traitor  to  that  class  of  men 
with  whom  I  stand  on  equality  in  point  of  educa- 
tion and  cultivated  intellect  1   Would  I  disgrace 
the  praise  of  science  and  enlightened  reading,  who 
am  taught  to  know,  that  virtue  is  glory  ;  and  be- 
nevolence and  truth,  that  alone  which  can  assimi- 
late with  the  divine  nature  ?  And  what  greater  de- 
viation from  virtue  than  to  disturb  the  settled  order 
of  government,  while  that  government  remains  re- 
publican 1  And  who  ever  touches  it  with  any  other 
view  than  that  of  salutary  and  regular  reform,  de- 
serves the  anathema  of  the  people.'^ 

From  this  time  Mr.  Brackcnridge  was  considered 
the  man  of  the  people,  but  devoting  himself  to  the 
profession  of  which  he  stood  at  the  head.  Two 
years  after  the  instirrection,  he  published  the  first 
volume  of  Modern  Chivalry,  in  which  many  traces 
of  those  times  may  be  discovered.  His  object  was 
to  write  something  that  would  indoctrinate  the 
people  themselves  on  the  subject  of  government, 
and  correct  those  errors  into  which  their  almost 
boundless  state  of  freedom  would  be  apt  to  lead 


The  foregoing  extracts  are  deemed  sufficient  for  this  place,  them.    Dry  dissertations,  like  those  of  Montesquieu 
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and  others,  would  do  for  the  learned,  bat  would 
Dot  be  read  by  ooe  in  ten  thousand  of  the  people. 
He,  at  first,  thought  of  a  form  like  Butler^s  Hudi- 
bras — bat  concluding  that  this  would  not  be  so 
likelj  to  be  read  as  prose,  he  determined  to  try  the 
pisn  of  CerTantes  in  his  Don  Qoixotte.  His  hero, 
Capt.  Farrago,  is  however  no  madman,  but  simply  an 
eccentric.  He  found  it  difficult  to  supply  the  place 
of  Sancho,  and  had  recourse  to  a  Milesian  Irish- 
man of  the  lower  order,  of  the  Thady  or  Paddy- 
from-Cork  species.  The  character  is  certainly  not 
80  soceessfal  as  that  of  Sancho;  but  there  is  much 
horoor  in  it ;  and  it  answered  his  purpose  better  than 
aoy  be  could  find  of  American  original.  His  Scotch- 
man, Duncan  Ferguson,  is  better  sustained,  and 
more  natural.  Modern  Chivalry  is  a  profound 
philosophical  and  political  work,  under  the  guise  of 
pleasantry.  It  is  wonderful  what  a  variety  of 
topics  is  touched,  in  the  most  compendious  way, 
and  admirably  adapted  to  form  the  people  to  the 
true  principles  of  a  democratic  republic. 

He  was  one  of  the  roost  active  and  efficient,  in 
bringing  about  the  revolution  of  party  in  the  year 
1800.  On  the  election  of  Governor,  Mr.  McKean,  he 
was  appointed  one  of  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  State ;  which  place  he  continued  to 
fill  doring  sixteen  years,  until  his  death  in  1816 ; 
and  of  him,  it  might  truly  be  said,  '*  when  a  learned 
man  dieth,  much  learning  dieth  with  him."  Few 
persons  who  have  risen  to  distinction  in  this  coun- 
try, combined  in  themselves  a  greater  variety  of 
brilliant  qualities.  He  possessed  wit,  great  ac- 
quiremeDts  on  all  subjects,  sound  judgment,  and 
extraordinary  powers  of  eloquence.  Numerous 
anecdotes  are  related  of,  and  many  sayings  attri- 
buted to  him,  some  of  them  of  doubtful  authenticity. 
His  wit  was  rather  delicate  irony,  than  broad 
bumor — and  always  employed  as  the  means  of  con- 
veying some  important  truth,  or  correcting  some- 
thing wrong.  His  style  is  remarkable  for  its  trans- 
parency, presenting  the  idea  almost  naked  to  the 
miod ;  so  that  one  in  perusing  his  page,  may  fancy 
that  he  is  merely  pursuing  a  train  of  thought  of  his 
own,  instead  of  tracing  the  words  and  sentences  of 
another.  Originality  was  the  peculiar  character- 
istic of  his  mind.  His  compositions  were  gene- 
rally dictated  to  an  amanuensis,  and  even  the 
punctuation  was  attended  to  as  he  went  along. 
His  opinions  nn  the  bench  bear  the  stamp  of  strict 
integrity,  and  the  most  perfect  independence.  They 
are  generally  clear  and  concise,  unencumbered  by 
aathorities,  usually  ascending  to  first  principles, 
and  in  consequence  they  have  been  increasing  in 
repatation. 

Such  was  Hugh  Henry  Brackenridge,  a  man 
hot  imperfectly  appreciated  in  his  own  day,  be- 
cause like  others  of  an  original  cast  of  intellect,  he 
was  ahead  of  the  age ;  but  whose  fame  is  destined 
to  increase,  as  it  becomes  more  removed  from  the 
limes  in  which  he  lived. 


THE  LATE  BISHOP  MOORE. 

It  is  not  our  habit  to  insert  in  the  Messenger 
obituary  notices  of  even  the  distinguished  dead ; 
but  there  was  something  so  singularly  endearing  in 
the  character  of  the  late  Richard  C banning  Moore, 
the  lamented  Bishop  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  this 
State ;  he  was  so  universally  beloved,  not  only  in  this 
community,  but  in  truth,  in  every  part  of  the  country 
where  he  was  known; — the  "elements  were  bo 
mixed  up  in  him,"  and  he  presented  so  rare  a  com- 
bination of  apostolic  excellence,  with  the  qualities 
which  secure  mere  human  popularity, — that,  for 
once,  at  least,  we  mast  be  excused  for  deviating 
from  our  usual  rule. '  The  following  biographical 
sketch  of  the  venerable  deceased  has  been  already 
published  extensively,  we  believe,  by  the  newspa- 
per press.  It  is  from  the  pen  of  his  late  parochial 
assistant,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Norwood  of  this  city,— 
than  whom  no  one  could  have  enjoyed  better  op- 
portunities of  knowing  and  appreciating  the  merits 
of  the  lamented  Bishop,  and  few  certainly  possess 
superior  qualifications  for  exhibiting  his  bright  and 
shining  example  to  the  imitation  of  the  present  and 
future  generations.  We  desire  to  preserve  this 
faithful  tribute  to  a  good  and  holy  man,  in  a  more 
enduring  form  than  the  columns  of  the  newspaper 
press.  It  will  be  read  long  after  the  fleeting  sub- 
jects of  the  day  shall  have  passed  into  oblivion, 
because  it  suggests  a  train  of  feeling  and  reflection 
of  a  far  more  exalted  character  than  the  perishing 
things  of  time. — [Ed.  Sou.  Lit.  Mess, 


Sketch  of  the  Life  and  Character  of  Bishop  Moore. 

The  first  ancestor  of  Richard  Channing  Moore,  the  late 
Bibhop  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  Virginia,  of 
whom  there  is  any  thing  known,  was  Sir  John  Moore, 
whose  family  seat  was  Frawiey,  in  Berkshire.  This  gen- 
tleman was  knighted  by  Charles  1,  of  EngUnd.  on  the  21  st 
of  May,  1627,  two  years  after  he  came  to  the  throne.  Ha 
lost  both  his  estate  and  life  in  the  reToUuion  which  ended 
in  the  execution  of  that  unfortunate  King.  The  motto  of 
his  coat  of  arms  was  **  Nihil  utile  quod  non  honeaiWH.**  Of 
the  descendants  of  Sir  John  Moore  little  is  known,  until 
we  come  to  John  Moore,  the  grandfather  of  our  lamented 
Bishop,  three  of  whose  brothers  were  distingntshed  as  well 
as  himself.  One  of  them  was  the  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas  Moore, 
chaplain  to  the  celebrated  scholar  and  Bishop  of  Rochester, 
Dr.  Atterbnry,  whose  sermons  he  published.  He  died  Rec- 
tor  of  Little  Britain,  in  London,  leaving  a  highly  respecla- 
ble  family ;  among  whom  were  Thomas  Moore,  D.D.,  Rec- 
tor of  North  Bniy,  in  Kent,  and  the  Rev.  Dr  Chailes 
Smyth,  whose  sermons  were  published  in  England  in  1622, 
and  are  highly  esteemed.  Another  of  the  brothers  of  John 
Moore,  was  Daniel  Moore,  a  gentleman  of  large  estate,  who 
was  •  member  of  Parliament  for  many  years,  whose  daugh- 
ter  married  Lord  Chancellor  Erskine.  Another  of  the 
brothers  was  William  Moote,  of  Moore  Hall,  Pennsyl- 
vania, who  left  a  highly  respectable  family.  One  of  his 
daughters  was  married  to  the  Rer  Dr.  Willinm  Smith, 
a  preacher  of  Philadelphia,  and  formerly  President  of 
the  University  of  Pennkylvania.  John  Moore,  the  bro- 
ther with  whom  our  narrative  has  to  do,  being  the  grand- 
father of  the  Bishop,  was  r.n  eminent  merchant  of  New- 
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York,  in  colonial  times.  He  was  an  Alderman  of  that 
city  ;  for  man>-  >•'  ars  a  member  of  the  Legislature ;  and  at 
the  time  of  his  death,  Colonel  of  oneof  ilir-  New-York  rogi- 
meots,  and  a  member  of  the  King's  council  for  the  province. 
He  was  bom  in  1686,  and  died  in  1749,  at  63  years  of  age. 
He  was  the  first  person  buried  in  Trinity  Church-yard ;  and 
the  title  of  the  family  vault  was  in  Bishop  Moore  at  his 
death. 

Mr.  John  Moore  married  Frances  Lambert,  and  was 
blest  through  her  with  eighteen  children,  among  whom  were 
three  pairs  of  twins.  The  descendants  of  M  r.  Moore  mar- 
ried into  the  Oayard,  Livingston,  Hoffman,  Onderdonk, 
Bftiley,  Tredwell  and  Rogers*  families,  which  are  among 
the  most  respectable  families  of  the  North. 

Stephen,  the  seventeenth  child,  owned  West  Point, 
which  he  sold  to  the  United  States,  and  removed  to  North 
Carolina.  Upon  the  invasion  of  the  Sonthem  States  by 
the  British  in  1779,  he  commanded  a  regiment  of  North 
Carolina  militia.  He  was  afterwards  taken  prisoner  at  the 
first  bhttle  of  Camden.  Being  exchanged,  he  returned  to 
hU  beautiful  seat,  Mount  Tirsa,  in  North  Carolina,  where 
he  died,  leaving  in  that  State  a  highly  respectalile  family. 

The  seventh  of  the  thirteen  sons  of  John  Moore,  was 
Lambert,  the  father  of  Bishop  Moore.  He  was  bom  in 
1722 — was  sent  to  England  for  education,  and  was  bred  a 
scholar  in  Westminster  school.  At  twenty*one  years  of 
age  be  returned  to  his  native  country,  and  settled  in  that 
part  of  the  State  of  New-York  which  was  called  the  neu- 
tral ground.  Here  he  lost  all  his  property  amidst  the  de- 
vastation and  plunder  which  desolated  that  part  of  the 
country.  His  bouse,  at  West  Point,  ^here  he  resided  du- 
ring the  early  part  of  tne  Revolutionary  War,  was  plun- 
dered by  the  Hessians,  when  the  British  took  the  posts  uf 
the  Highlands,  and  his  family  was  turned  out  of  doors  in  a 
destitute  condition.  He  removed  thence  to  the  city  of 
New- York,  where  ho  obtained  an  appointment  in  the  Cus- 
toms, and  lived  iu  comfort  until  the  conclusion  of  the  war. 
After  this  event,  he  removed  to  his  brother  John's,  in  Nor- 
wich, Connecticut,  where  he  died  of  a  pulmonary  disease, 
on  the  19th  of  June,  1784,  in  the  communion  of  the  church. 
In  the  Spring  of  1785,  his  remains  were  removed  to  New- 
York,  and  deposited  in  the  family  vault,  in  Trinity  Church- 
ysrd,  by  bis  son,  the  late  Bishop  of  Virginia,  who  then  re- 
sided in  that  city. 

Elisabeth  Channing,  the  mother  of  Bishop  Moore,  was 
descended  of  a  highly  respectable  family.  Being  left  an 
orphan  at  two  years  of  age,  she  i%as  brought  up  in  the 
fiwailj  of  her  uncle,  John  Piulard,  Esq.,  one  of  the  Alder- 
men of  New-York.  She  was  an  accomplished  lady,  having 
received  the  best  education  which  New- York  afforded,  and 
was  highly  esteemed  in  the  best  society  of  her  native  city. 
She  was  polished  in  her  manners,  of  the  most  amiable  dis- 
position, and  exemplary  piety,  and  was  remarkable  for 
sound  judgment  and  strong  good  sense.  To  the  early  reli- 
gious instructions,  the  prayers,  and  lovely  and  pious  exam- 
ple of  this  exemplary  Christian  mother.  Bishop  Moore  often 
delighted  to  revert,  with  tears  of  gratitude  in  his  eyes,  and 
a  bosom  swelling  with  filial  aiSieclion  and  reverence.  To 
her  early  nurture  and  admonition  in  the  Lord,  be  ascribed 
under  God  all  his  happiness  and  usefulness  in  this  world, 
and  his  hopes  of  a  blessed  immortality  in  the  next.  She 
entered  upon  her  eternal  rest  at  his  house  on  Staten  Island, 
on  the  7lh  of  December,  18Q5,  in  the  78th  year  of  her  ago. 

Of  the  eleven  brothers  and  sisters  of  Bishop  Moore,  our 
limits  will  allow  us  only  to  say,  that  they  were  all  honora- 
bly connected  in  marriage,  were  respectable,  virtuous  and 
useful. 

Richard  Channing  Moore,  the  late  Bishop  of  Virginia, 
was  bom  in  the  city  of  New-York,  on  the  21st  of  August, 
1762.  He  received  a  liberal  education,  and  was  bred  a 
physician ;  but  after  practising  medicine  for  several  years, 


in  1787,  he  resolved  to  devote  himself  to  the  ministry  of  the 
Gospel  of  Christ,  and  was  ordained  by  Bishop  Provoost  in 
New-York.  The  first  two  >eurs  of  his  ministry  were  spent 
at  Rye,  in  the  county  of  West  Chester,  most  acceptably  to 
the  congregation  among  whom  he  labored,  and  usefully  for 
the  church  at  whose  altar  he  ministered.  Thence  be  was 
called  to  a  w  ider  field  of  lalwr  by  the  congregation  of  St. 
Andrew's  Church,  at  Richmond,  on  Staten  Island. 

Here  Dr.  Moore  lal>orcd  for  twenty-one  years  with  emi- 
nent success.     His  faithfulness  in  all  the  departments  of 
ministerial  duty,  his  zeal  in  the  advancement  of  true  reli- 
gion, his  love  of  his  Divine  Master  and  of  his  work,  his 
unalTected  love  of  all  men,  his  amenity  of  manners  and 
entire  freedom  from  spiritual  pride  and  all  moroscness  in 
his  theological  views,  gave  him  not  only  an  unlioundrd 
popularity  among  his  people,  but  won  for  him  their  v^ann 
admiration  and  sincere  attachment.    The  fruits  of  such  la- 
bors, and  of  such  a  Christian  character,  were  soon  abun- 
dantly manifested.    The  bounds  of  his  Parish  were  greatly 
enlarged,  his  congregation  soon  overflowed,  and  it  became 
necessary  to  enlarge  his  church  edifice.     The  number  of 
his  communicants  rapidly  increased,  and  the  standard  of 
their  piety  was  much  elevated.     Even  after  a  large  addi- 
tion to  the  sittings  of  his  church,  it  soon  became  necessary 
to  make  still  further  provision  for  the  numbers  who  flocked 
to  his  ministry,  and  the  Chapel  of  Ease  was  provided  six 
miles  distant  from  the  Parish  Church.    During  his  attend- 
ance upon  the  late  General  Convention,  in  October  last, 
the  writer  of  this  sketch  visited  this  scene  of  the  early  la- 
bors of  his  venerated  and  beloved  friend.     It  was  grateful 
to  every  good  feeling  of  the  heart  to  witness  the  ardent 
love  and  unaffected  veneration  for  their  old  pastor,  which 
were  still  cherished  and  remained  enshrined  in  the  hearts 
of  his  former  parishioners  and  their  children.    It  was  de- 
lightful to  address,  in  the  two  beautiful  churches  of  the 
Parish,  large  congregations  of  zealous  worshippers  of  Al- 
mighty God,  and  to  see  the  son  of  this  venerable  man,  who 
had,  in  his  earliest  manhood,  and  immediately  after  his  ad- 
mission to  Holy  Orders,  succeeded  his  father  in  this  inter- 
esting charge,  now  himself  more  than  fifty  years  of  age, 
and  honored  with  the  title  of  Doctor  of  Divinity,  after  a 
useful  and  successful  ministry  of  thirty-two  years,  still  oc- 
cupying the  post  of  his  father's  duties,  and  walking  in  the 
steps  of  that  good  old  man,  as  a  faithful  and  beloved  Shep- 
herd of  Christ's  Flock.    The  Bishop  loved,  in  bis  social 
intercourse  with  his  friends,  to  revert  to  this  scene  of  his 
former  ministry — to  talk  of  those  zealous  members  of  his 
congregation,  who  were  wont  to  hold  up  his  hands  in  his 
arduous  duties,  and  to  recount  the  many  evidences  of  his 
Heavenly  Father's  goodness,  then  vouchsafed  to  him.    The 
reader  will  pardon  me  for  here  introducing  one  or  two  of 
the  many  anecdotes  which  [  have  beard  him  relate  :  It 
pleased  God  at  one  time  eminently  to  bless  his  labors,  by 
an  unusual  influence  of  Divine  Grace  among  his  people. 
There  was  a  true  revival  of  Religion — the  work  of  God*s 
spirit,  and  not  the  ephemeral  effect  of  those  hot-bed  contri- 
vances and  human  devices,  which  have,  with  pernicious 
«>nsequence8,  so  often  been  resorted  to  for  doing  that  woik 
which  the  Holy  Spirit  only  can  really  effect.    Within  a 
few  weeks,  more  than  sixty  persons  were  added  to  the  list 
of  his  communicants.    During  the  prevalence  of  this  hoppy 
state  of  religious  feeling,  Dr.  Moore  went  to  officiate  in  the 
chapel  where  he  regularly  performed  divine  service  in  the 
afternoon.    After  the  services  and  sermon,  the  blessing 
was  pronounced ;  but,  instead  of  the  usual  business  of  a 
retiring  congregation,  entire  stillness  pervaded  the  assem- 
bly, interrupted  only  by  suppressed  sobs.    A  churcb-wai- 
den  arose  and  said,  **  Dr.  Moore,  the  people  are  not  satis- 
fied :  they  desire  more  of  the  bread  of  life  ;  will  you  not 
preach  again  ?"    Hastily  selecting  a  portion  of  Scripture 
daring  the  singing  of  a  hymn,  he  again  preached  an  ei- 
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tempore  discourse  of  the  usaal  length  and  pronounced  the 
benediction ;  but  all  was  quiet ;  and  ag:ain  this  people,  hun- 
gering and  thirsting  after  righteousness,  asked  and  reeeiTed 
in  a  third  serraon  heavenly  food  from  their  shepherd's 
kaadi.  The  afternoon  by  this  time  being  far  spent,  and 
tbe  streiigth  even  of  this  able  laborer  having  been  exhausted, 
be  was  obliged  to  entreat  the  enchained  throng  to  depart  to 
their  honws.  Such  an  instance  may  in  vain  be  searched 
for  sinm  apostolic  times. 

Un  another  occasion,  the  Doctor  was  invited  to  meet  a 
company  of  highly  esteemed  friends  at  dinner.  Just  as  he 
was  getting  into  his  gig.  a  messenger  arrived  from  a  distant 
part  of  the  island,  requesting  him  to  visit  a  very  poor  com* 
anmicant  who  was  dangerously  ill.  Obedient  to  the  call  of 
doty,  he  relinquished  his  proposed  pleasure,  but  still  with 
some  reluctance,  wishing  the  call  of  duty  had  not  been 
made,  and  almost  inclined  to  delay  it  nntil  the  morrow 
When  arrived  at  the  humble  cottage,  he  was  unusually  suc- 
cessful in  imparting  the  consolations  of  Religion,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  quieting  the  fears  and  animating  the  hopes  of  his 
humble  friend.  As  he  knelt  on  the  dirt  floor,  the  Grace  of 
God  warmed  his  affections,  and  with  unwonted  fervor  he 
poured  forth  his  supplications  for  tbe  dying  Christian  be- 
fore the  Throne  of  their  common  Father  and  God.  As  he 
retnmed  home  late  in  the  evening,  with  his  own  faith 
strengthened,  and  his  Christisn  graces  enlivened,  he  wept  at 
the  thoughts  of  the  reluctance  with  which  he  had  gone  to 
to  delightful  a  duty,  and  was  humbled  under  a  sense  of  his 
ingratitude  to  that  merciful  God,  who  had  thus  by  his  very 
kindness  rebuked  him.  That  night  his  sick  friend  died 
lull  of  peace  and  hope.  The  Bishop  continued  to  his  death 
to  look  back  to  that  evening,  spent  in  the  dying  Christian's 
chamber,  as  perhaps  tbe  happiest  of  his  life ;  and  he  learned 
from  the  occurrence  a  lesson  which  he  did  not  forget,  never 
under  any  circumstances  to  postpone  duty  to  pleasure. 

In  1809,  Dr.  Moore  was  called  by  God*8  providence  lo  a 
still  more  important  sphere  of  usefulness  in  St.  Stephen's 
Cborch  in  the  city  of  New-York.  Here  he  continued  five 
yean.  His  labors  were  very  great;  but  neither  the  strength 
of  his  fine  eonstiution  nor  the  ardor  of  his  seal  failed,  and 
he  was  again,  as  on  Staten  Island,  richly  rewarded  for  all 
his  toils  by  the  abundant  bestowment  of  God's  blessing  on 
tbe  work  of  his  ministry.  He  iound  a  small  congregation, 
and  only  about  thirty  communicants.  After  a  short  minis- 
try of  fife  years,  he  left  a  crowded  church  and  between 
four  and  five  hundred  communicants.  There  is,  I  lielieve, 
to  this  day,  in  St.  Stephen's  Church  an  honorable  monu- 
ment to  the  seal  and  efficiency  of  his  ministry  while  there. 
'When  the  whole  church  had  become  crowded,  every  pew, 
not  only  in  the  body  of  the  church,  but  also  in  the  galleries 
beii^  occupied,  a  gentleman  called  on  the  Rector  and  ap- 
plied for  a  pew :  there  is  none,  was  the  reply.  Will  you 
permit  me  to  build  one  ?  was  the  answer.  Where  t  said 
the  Doctor.  There,  over  the  gallery  against  the  wall,  said 
the  persevering  applicant  But  how  will  you  obtain  ac- 
cess to  it  ?  said  tbe  Doctor.  By  cutting  a  small  door  in 
tbe  wall,  and  building  a  private  stairway  outside  of  the 
choreb,  said  the  zealous  man;  and  there,  I  understand, 
high  up  against  the  wall,  is  that  pew  to  this  day,  a  lasting 
memorial  of  pastoral  zeal,  fidelity  and  eloquence,  such  as 
few  Ministers  of  Christ  are  cheered  by. 

The  next  important  change  which  occurred  in  the  life  of 
Dr.  Moore,  was  his  call  to  the  Rectorship  of  the  Monumen- 
tal Chnreh  at  Richmond,  and  to  the  Episcopate  of  Virginia. 
These  events  occurred  in  the  Spring  of  1614.  The  pecu- 
liar history  of  the  church  of  which  he  now  became  Rector, 
is  too  well  known  to  require  more  than  the  remark,  that  it 
was  built  upon  tbe  site  of  the  old  theatre— the  burning  of 
which  had  caused  the  death  of  more  than  a  hundred  per- 
taos,and  involwd  Ricbmood  in  the  deepest  distress.  En- 
tering upon  hif  cbai|;e  at  to  favorable  a  time,  for  a  serious 


consideration  of  the  claims  of  religion,  his  zealous  labors 
were  soon  rewarded  by  a  full  church,  and  rapidly  increasing 
communion. 

But  tbe  superior  importance  of  the  subject  must  withdraw 
our  attention,  for  a  time,  from  his  parochial  to  his  Episco- 
pal character.  Never  was  there  a  man  more  happily  con- 
stituted for  the  peculiar  work  assigned  him,  by  the  Divine 
Head  of  the  church,  than  was  Bishop  Moore  for  the  trying 
duties  of  Diocesan  of  Virginia,  at  the  period  when  he  en- 
tered upon  that  sacred  office.  The  Episcopal  Church,  in 
this  State,  then  labored  under  accumulated  difficulties. 
The  evils  which  grew  out  of  tbe  colonial  system  of  eccle- 
siastical  aflhirs,  were  still  felt.  The  want  of  Episcopal 
supervision,  of  the  administration  of  the  Episcopal  func- 
tions, and  of  the  restraining  influence  and  discipline  of  ez- 
ecutive  control,  had  greatly  retarded  the  prosperity  of  the 
infant  church.  She  had  not  the  benefit  of  her  own  eccle- 
siastical government,  and  was  too  far  removed  from  her  dis- 
tant mother  to  be  much  benefited  by  the  connection  which 
was  still  maintained,  or  much  restrained  by  a  ruling  power 
so  far  distant,  and  consequently  so  inefficiently  exercised. 
Without  an  executive  head,  there  was  no  sufficient  restraint 
laid  upon  her  ministers.  Orthodoxy  in  doctrine,  and  piety 
and  morality  of  life,  among  those  who  were  the  spiritual 
guides  and  examples  of  the  people,  could  only  be  enforced, 
when  needed,  by  an  impeachment  on  the  other  side  of  the 
ocean,  before  the  Bishop  of  London,  who  was  the  ecclesi- 
astical head  of  the  colonial  churches.  This,  owing  to  the 
invidioosness  of  the  office  of  accuser,  the  distance  of  the 
tribunal,  the  expense  of  the  voysge,  and  the  delay  of  jus- 
tice, was  rarely  done.  The  colonies,  in  consequence,  be- 
came the  last  resort  of  some  of  those  bad  men,  who,  in  all 
ages  and  churches,  will  intrude  into  the  holy  office,  and 
who  feared  the  discipline  of  the  church  at  home.  Others, 
who  from  inefficiency,  could  not  find  desirable  cures  in  the 
mother  country,  easily  obtained  situations,  in  a  rapidly 
growing  community,  where  ministers  were  greatly  needed. 
From  the  operation  of  these  causes,  the  colonial  church  in 
Virginia  long  labored  under  the  infliction  of  the  inefficiency, 
immorality,  and  want  of  piety  of  some  in  her  ministry. 
The  disastrous  influences  of  this  great  evil  were  widely 
felt.  The  confidence  and  attachment  of  the  people  were, 
in  a  great  degree,  weaned  from  their  spiritual  guides.  The 
efforts  of  the  good  and  zealous  were  much  thwarted  by  the 
counteracting  influence  of  evils,  which  there  was  no  power 
in  the  defective  system  of  church  government  to  eradicate. 
At  this  critical  juncture  came  on  the  American  Revolution. 
The  strong  prejudices  which  were  excited  by  this  great 
event  against  a  church,  which  wils  then  connected  with  the 
oppressive  government  of  England,-~the  jealousy  which 
WAS  aroused  in  the  dissenting  denominations  in  conse- 
quence of  the  possession  by  the  church  of  valuable  glebe 
lands — the  dispersion  of  most  of  her  ministers — and  the 
zealous  efforts  of  her  enemies  in  the  use  of  all  these  means 
of  injuring  her,  when  added  to  the  sore  evils  under  which 
she  had  before  groaned,  constitucd  a  burden  too  heavy  for 
her  strength,  and  she  sunk  to  the  dust.  An  extended  popu- 
lation being  thus  deprived  in  a  great  degree  of  their  reli- 
gious teachers  and  of  moral  restraints,  and  exposed  during 
many  years  to  all  the  distracting  and  demoralizing  influ- 
ences of  war,  presented,  after  the  potracted  troubles  were 
over,  an  inviting  field  for  that  subtle  system  of  infidelity, 
which  was  introduced  from  France,  and  was  zealously,  and 
too  successfully,  disseminated  by  men  oi  high  standing  and 
talent.  Added  to  the  baleful  influence  of  this  demoralising 
system,  those  who  undertook,  utider  God,  the  arduous  task 
of  reviving  the  church  in  Virginia,  had  to  operate  on  the 
minds  of  a  high-minded  people,  long  unaccustomed  to  the 
restrainU  of  religion.  Thus  infidelity,  immorality,  repug- 
nance to  restraint,  and  inveterate  prejudices  against  the 
Epitoopal  Church,  produced  fearful  difEeulties  in  tbe  way 
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oft  revival  of  the  church.  This  great  work,  however,  was 
begun  by  a  little  band  of  faithful  men,  who  trnstod  in  God's 
promise,  that  "  the  gntcs  of  hrll  should  not  prevail  against 
his  church."  Still,  at  the  time  of  Bishop  Moore's  arrival, 
the  evils  alx>ve-mentioncd  were  widely  prevalent.  He 
seemed  to  have  been  raised  up  by  Divine  Providence  to 
guide  the  church  successfully  through  these  difficulties. 
He  entered  upon  the  arduous  task  at  fifty -two  years  of  age, 
though  with  all  the  vigor,  animation  and  zeal  of  youth.  His 
evangelical  system  of  doctrine,  his  pure  and  beautiful  style 
of  preaching,  the  tenderness  snd  pathos  of  his  appeals,  the 
gracefulness  and  eloquence  of  his  delivery,  aided  by  a  vene- 
rable form,  a  countenance  beaming  with  benevolence,  and 
a  heart  glowing  with  love,  rendered  him  to  all  an  accepta- 
ble preacher. 

In  his  visitations  through  his  new  diocese,  crowds  every 
where  assembled  to  hear  him  ;  and  chnnncd  by  the  man, 
many  went  away  disarmed  of  their  prejudices  against  his 
office  and  his  church.  His  gentle  and  conciliating  manner 
of  pleading  the  claims  of  the  church  of  their  fathers,  soon 
awakened  in  many  families  an  attachment  which  had  slum- 
bered, but  had  never  become  extinct.  The  mild,  forbear- 
ing and  parental  manner  in  which  he  exercised  the  power 
of  his  office,  won  the  hearts  of  his  ministry.  His  widely 
spread  reputation  for  piety  and  zeal,  soon  drew  to  his  dio- 
cese a  large  accession  of  efficient  clergy.  His  faithful  in- 
culcation of  true  religion  elevated  the  tone  of  piety  in  the 
church,  and  secured  the  confidence  of  the  community.  In 
his  private  and  social  intercourse  with  the  families  of  the 
diarch,  their  Bishop  won  all  hearts.  To  the  courteous  and 
graeefal  manners  of  a  well-bred  gentleman,  he  added  a  sin- 
(ularly  pleasing  amenity.  He  was  kind  to  all,  for  he  loved 
all.  His  benevolence  overflowed  towards  all  mankind. 
His  venerable  appearance,  and  countenance  beaming  with 
love,  disarmed  enmity  ;  his  sprightly  and  entertaining  con- 
versation attracted  old  and  young  to  his  society.  He  pre- 
sented religion  to  view  in  all  her  most  pleasing  and  attrac- 
tive graces.  More  austerity  of  manners  would  have  failed 
to  win  back  hearts  long  alienated  from  the  church.  Greater 
Sternness  in  the  exercibe  of  his  authority,  would  have 
strengthened  and  perpetuated  the  prejudices  entertained 
towards  his  office.  But  he  seemed  to  have  been  happily 
endowed  with  the  very  qualities  as  a  man,  a  christian  and 
a  bishop,  which  peculiarly  fitted  him  for  the  exigencies  of 
the  church,  when  he  entered  M\ioti  the  duties  of  her  chief 
Shepherd.  Having  guided  the  church  committed  by  the 
Grreat  Shepherd  tu  his  care,  safely  through  her  early  diffi- 
calties,  having  witnessed  the  rebuilding  of  her  fallen 
edifices,  the  extensive  revivnl  of  true  religion  through  all 
her  borders,  the  return  of  her  formerly  alienated  children  to 
her  bosom*  a  rapidly  increasing  attachment  to  her  excel- 
lencies, a  fast  growing  esteem  and  respect  even  among 
those  without  her  communion,  he  well  deserves  for  her 
sake,  as  well  as  for  his  own  virtues,  the  love  and  reverence 
of  all  who  love  the  church  of  God.  Truly,  God  has  blest 
his  labors,  and  those  of  the  godly  man  who  has  aided  him  of 
late  years  in  the  Episcopal  office.  When  ho  came  to  the 
Episcopate  of  Virginia,  there  were  in  the  Diocese  only  four 
or  five  actively  laboring  ministers — now  there  are  about 
ninety- five,  most  of  whom  minister  zealously  at  the  sacred 
altar.  Never,  probably,  was  there  a  Bi.shop  more  univer- 
sally popular,  and  more  ardently  loved  by  his  mini:tters  and 
all  the  members  of  the  church  under  his  episcopal  charge. 

But  it  is  in  his  parochial  character,  as  Rector  of  the 
Monumental  Church  congregation,  that  he  is  best  known 
and  most  beloved  in  Richmond.  His  pastoral  labors  here, 
for  twenty-seven  years,  have  exceedingly  endeared  him  to 
his  congregation.  Gentle,  amiable,  kind  and  courteous,  with 
a  heart  full  to  overflowing  with  benevolence,  with  a  charity 
which  included  in  the  wide  circle  of  his  affection  all  the 
lost  world  fur  whom  the  Redeemer  died—  always  under  the 


influence  of  the  most  kindly  feeling  for  all  men,  and  the 
tcndercst  sympathy  for  the  afflicted,  he  as-sociutc^l  with  his 
people  as  their  spiritual  father  and  guide.  He  delighted  in 
the  Gospel;  Christ  crucified  was  his  constant  theme,  and 
he  loved  especially  to  dwell  in  his  preaching  on  the  bright 
and  cheering  topics  of  Christianity.  The  mercy  of  Gotl,  the 
tender  and  kind  invitations  of  the  Saviour,  the  soothing 
consolations  of  Religion,  and  its  glorious  hopes,  con»tituted 
the  burthen  of  his  preaching ;  and  when  set  forth  with  great 
animation,  the  most  moving  pathos,  in  an  eloquent  style  of 
composition,  aided  by  a  delightful  voice  and  fine  manner, 
gave  to  his  preaching  a  peculiar  charm  which  all  appreciated. 
He  dearly  loved  the  Liturgy  of  the  church  ;  and  as  in  its 
eloquent  and  holy  strains  he  presented  to  God  the  prayers 
and  praises  of  his  people,  he  often  wept.  Love  to  God 
and  love  to  roan  dwelt  in  his  bosom  and  pervaded  his  con- 
versation and  sermons.  He  could  seldom  speak  of  the 
dying  love  of  Christ  without  tears;  and,  like  the  beloved 
Aposlle,  whom  Jesus  most  loved,  and  whom  he  greatly  re- 
sembled in  character,  the  prevailing  sentiment  of  this  aged 
Minister  of  Christ  during  his  latter  years  was.  '*  little  chil- 
dren, love  one  another."  O !  that  his  bereaved  people  may 
remember  and  obey  this  godly  ailmonition.  They  all  love 
him,  and  well  they  may ;  for  there  are  few  of  the  >ouncer 
part  of  them  whom  he  did  not  ret^eive  in  those  arms  now- 
cold  anil  stiff  in  death,  and  at  the  bafttismal  font  dedicate 
them  to  God's  service,  and  admit  them  into  the  church  of 
Christ,  and  make  them  heirs  of  all  the  precious  promises  of 
the  Christian  Covenant.  O!  that  they  may  never  forcct 
the  obligations  then  assumed  for  them,  and  that  they  may 
not,  by  failure  to  comply  with  the  conditions  of  salvation, 
forfeit  that  rich  inheritance,  the  title  to  which  was  then  be- 
stowed upon  them.  Most  of  those  of  his  flock,  who  now 
mourn  his  loss,  also  had  their  earthly  happiness  cemented 
by  him  in  holy  matrimony.  The  large  body  of  communi- 
cants now  worshipping  in  the  Monumental  Church,  were 
all,  with  very  few  exceptions,  admitted  to  that  sacred 
means  of  grace  by  the  imposition  of  his  hands  in  the  apos- 
tolic and  l>eautiful  rile  of  confirmation.  Often  have  they 
assembled  around  that  chnnccl,  before  which  his  venerated 
remains  so  lately  lay  cold  in  the  embrace  of  death,  and 
seen  that  much  loved  form  instinct  with  life,  within  their 
kneeling  circle,  and  heard  that  gentle  and  dear  voice,  now 
silent  forever,  invite  them  in  the  most  affectionate  tones  to 
the  spiritual  feast  of  their  Lord,  and  receive  from  his  hands 
the  emblems  of  the  crucified  bckly  and  shed  l)Iood  of  their 
dying  Redeemer.  Brethren,  let  the  memoiy  of  these  con- 
secrated scenes  of  the  communion  of  saints  never  fade 
from  your  mindtt,  and  never  forget  the  faithful  teaching  of 
this  godly  old  man.  Few  among  you,  who  so  lately  followed 
this  beloved  pastor  to  his  last  resting-place  on  earth,  have 
not  been  led  by  him  to  that  city  of  the  dead,  where  his  dust 
will  lie,  until  summoned  on  the  resurrection  morn  by  the 
archangel's  trump,  to  a  new  and  eternal  life;  you  have  there 
seen  him  commit  your  loved  ones  to  the  ^rave  in  the  so- 
lemn service  of  your  church,  and  with  the  trembling  ac- 
cents of  the  deepest  sympathy  and  tenderest  love.  Re- 
member, also,  those  solemn  scenes— and  O,  f>repare  to  fol- 
low them  to  the  tomb,  and  him  to  the  bliss  of  Heaven  ! 
Ho  loved  social  and  friendly  intercourse  with  his  people, 
and  all  have  enjoyed  his  sprightly  and  chceiful  conversa- 
tions, and  heaid  his  fatherly  advice  and  spiritual  encourage- 
ment around  their  firesides. 

Never  did  the  writer,  whose  opiiortunities  of  observation 
have  been  constant,  during  the  last  five  ycar.«<,  know  a 
minister  who  ei|ualled  Bishop  Moore,  in  the  kindness,  fre- 
quency and  efficacy  of  his  al  tent  ions  to  the  sick  and  the 
afflioted.  ^  The  gentleness  and  kindness  of  his  manner,  the 
depth  oYLjs  sympathy,  the  so<>thing<'haraclrr  of  his  conver- 
sation, his  happy  and  tender  mode  of  presenting  the  conco 
iations  of  the  Gospel,  all  accompanied  by  prayers  of  iJm 
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nwMt  appropriate  cbaraeter,  and  of  remarkable  ferror,  ren- 
<!ert>d  this  departmeot  of  his  parochial  datiea  emioeDtly 
l»ieaaing  and  useful.  Tnily  did  he  love  his  dear  people,  a^ 
he  was  wont  to  call  them :  he  was  ihe  friend  of  them  all. 
How  often  has  the  writer  heard  him  mourn  over  those  of 
them  who  are  impenitent,  seen  him  weep  for  them,  and 
heard  his  ejaculatory  prayers  ascend  to  God  on  their  behalf! 
Hdw  often  has  be  seen  him  bear  the  commuDicanta  of  bis 
dock  Jo  his  brait,  and  od  his  Iipa,  to  the  ihn»e  of  Grace, 
sad  pray  God  to  strengthen  their  faith,  and  Gon6rm  them  in 
all  christian  graces,  and  in  all  good  works. 

Who  can  withhold  the  tribute  of  admiration  for  such  a 
character — who  would  desire  a  more  enviable  lot  than  his? 
Eojoying  for  fifty -four  yean  the  high  privil^e  of  declaring 
tbe  glad  tidings  of  the  Goapel  to  ransomed  sinners — be- 
loved by  ail,  eminently  socce&ftful  both  in  hie  ministry  and 
ia  his  Episcopate,  without  enemies,  his  death  has  been  like 
his  life,  gentle,  calm,  full  of  love  and  hope  and  peace.  Let 
It  be  repeated,  he  had  no  enemies,  for  he  was  just  and  up- 
rif bt  in  all  his  dealings ;  be  had  a  tender  regard  for  tbe 
repotaUOQ  and  feelings  of  all,  and  never  spoke  evil  of  any : 
and  who  could  cherish  aught  but  love  and  reverence  for  one 
so  full  of  love  to  alt!  The  citizens  of  Richmond  loved  to 
see  his  venerable  form  and  benevolent  face  as  he  walked 
the  ftreeU.  His  best  eulogium  is  the  love  and  veneration 
of  the  whole  population  of  Richmond— the  tears  of  the  im- 
mease  assembly  that  thronged  the  church  at  his  funeral ; 
yes,  of  all,  old  men  and  matrons,  young  men  aiul  maidens 
aad  children.  Who  can  forget  the  sobs  which  were  heard 
throughout  that  vast  crowd  ?  Who  was  not  impressed  by 
tbe  unparalleled  multitudes  which  swelled  his  far-lengthened 
fuaeral  procession? 

To  crown  so  lovely  a  life,  God  awarded  him  a  death  such 
as  IB  grsnted  to  but  few  of  his  minislexv.  He  enjoyed  all 
the  real  blessings  of  life  to  the  last ;  with  unusual  physical 
strength,  and  mental  faculties  but  little  impaired,  except  his 
meoKiry,  he  continued  his  duties  even  to  the  end.  Two 
days  only  before  the  last  visitation  on  which  he  died,  he  of- 
ficiated and  preached  at  a  funeral.  His  address  was  ex- 
tempore, and  such  was  his  energy,  animation  and  fervor, 
aad  such  the  influence  of  his  exhortation,  that  an  old  chris- 
tiwi  of  another  christian  society,  said  **  surely  this  must  be 
his  last,  last  mess^e  to  Richmond.*'  It  was  so  ;  two  days 
after  he  obeyed  the  call  of  duty,  and  commenced,  in  his 
80lh  year,  a  journey  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  to  Lyncb- 
boig,  lo  perfoim  Episcopal  functions.  He  arrived  in  Lynch- 
barg  on  Thursday,  the  5th  of  November.  On  Friday,  he 
slteoded  Divine  service  in  the  forenoon — ^in  the  afternoon 
he  met  at  the  Rector*s  house  the  candidates  for  confirma- 
tioo,  and  made  them  a  very  admirable  address  on  the  quali- 
fications for  that  holy  rite — in  the  evening  he  attended  ser- 
vice again ;  and  after  a  sermon  by  one  of  his  p'resbytere,  he 
Bade  an  address,  which  is  represented  to  have  been  cha- 
tictensed  by  pathos,  animation  and  energy  in  the  highest 
<legree.  £yes  that  seldom  wept,  were  suffused  with  tears; 
aad  some  of  the  most  hardened  in  impenitency  were  soft- 
leoed,  when  the  old  and  venerable  servant  of  God,  in  ten- 
derest  accents,  and  with  outstretched  and  trembling  hands, 
•nd  fervent  love,  heralded  for  tlie  last  time  the  good  tidings 
of  tbe  Gospel,  and  entreated  them  for  Christ's  sake  to  be 
reconciled  to  God.  That  night,  after  a  day  spent  so  use- 
fully in  his  sacred  office,  and  only  about  three  hours  after 
his  voice  had  proclaimed,  in  the  Temple  of  God,  the  gra- 
cioos  invitations  of  his  beloved  Saviour,  the  fatal  shaft 
ubieh  no  skill  could  extract,  pierced  him.  Feeling  unwell 
a  little  after  roidaight,  he  arose  to  eall  for  help ;  but  his 
Mrength  failing  him,  he  fell  on  the  floor,  and  lay  there  help- 
less for  some  time  before  bis  returning  strengtli  enabled  him 
to  Bake  himself  heard.  When  raised  and  placed  on  his 
bed,  he  was  found  to  be  tailoring  under  a  violent  attack  of 
pBeumoois.    He  lived  for  five  days,  suffering  but  very  little 


pain,  and  during  most  of  tbe  time  none.  Generally  he  was 
in  a  profound  stupor,  but  occasionally  he  roused  up,  and  his 
eyes  and  countenance  would  for  a  little  while  resume  their 
usual  intelligent  and  benevolent  expression.  When  thus 
himself,  he  was  resigned,  calm,  full  of  peace  and  hope,  and 
free  from  all  fear.  When  asked  whether  there  was  any  thing 
to  be  done  in  reference  to  his  temporal  affairs,  he  said  no, 
that  every  thing  bad  been  attended  to — that  nothing  re- 
mained but  to  bid  the  Rev.  Mr.  Atkinson  to  bear  his  love  to 
his  dear  children.  When  told  (by  Mr.  Atkinson,  at  whose 
house  he  died,  and  who,  with  his  wife,  were  son  and  daugh- 
ter to  him  in  the  absence  of  his  own  children,)  that  death 
was  at  hand,  he  said,  **  It  is  well — I  trust  I  am  prepared 
either  for  this  world  or  the  next."  On  Thursday,  at  about 
half  past  one,  A.  M.,  aftor  hours  of  entire  freedom  from 
pain,  and  in  the  gentlest  and  most  peaceful  manner,  with- 
out a  stniggle  or  a  groan,  this  good  man  fell  asleep  in  Je- 
sus— and  now,  we  believe,  is  in  the  society  of  the  Patri- 
archs and  Apostles,  in  a  world  of  blessedness. 

Laboring  to  the  last,  in  the  midst  of  his  duties,  aad  sea- 
lously  doing  his  Master's  work,  this  old  and  faithful  Soldier 
of  Christ  fell  with  his  armor  on,  and  brightly  burnished  with 
recent  use.  Well  may  the  Apostle's  language  be  applied 
to  him :  **  1  have  fought  a  good  fight ;  i  have  finished  my 
course ;  I  have  kept  the  faith ;  henceforth  there  is  laid  up 
for  me  a  crown  of  righteousness." 

The  circumstances  attending  Bishop  Moore's  death  ren- 
der the  following  lines  of  Montgomery  remarkably  appro- 
priate : 

*•  Servant  of  God  I  well  done ;    • 

Rest  from  thy  loved  employ ; 
The  battle  fought,  the  victory  won. 

Enter  thy  Master's  joy. 
The  voice  at  midnight  came ; 

He  started  up  to  hear ; 
A  mortal  arrow  pierced  his  frame ; 

He  fell— but  felt  no  fear. 
Tranquil  amidst  alarms. 

It  found  him  in  the  field, 
A  veteran,  slumbering  on  his  arms, 

Beneath  his  red-cross  shield : 
His  sword  was  in  his  hand, 

Still  warm  with  recent  fight; 
Ready  that  moment,  at  command. 

Through  rock  and  steel  to  smite. 
Soldier  of  Christ !  well  done ; 

Praise  be  thy  new  employ; 
And  while  eternal  ages  run. 

Rest  in  thy  Saviour's  joy.' 


/L^.i(/^  ^Ur^^ 


THE  PAST  YEAR. 

Like  a  babble  borne  upon  the  stream  of  time, 
another  year  of  life  has  floated  by  and  is  gone  ! 

Another  page  in  the  history  of  roan  is  written. 

Time,  in  his  swifl,  and  sure  career,  has  come ; 
is  gone ;  yet  still  is  present,  and  noteth  down  each 
moment  as  it  passes. 

What  changes,  what  joy,  or  sorrow,  has  the  past 
year  brought !  Perhaps  wealth  has  been  made  poor ; 
whilst  poverty  and  want  have  strode  with  time,  and 
reached  the  goal  of  afliluence. 

Three  hundred  and  sixty-five  days  ago,  we  looked 
forward  to  the  present, — as  the  future ;  and  now, 
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we  turn  upon  those  very  days,  to  seek  for  records 
of  the  past ! 

Another  revolution  of  the  wheel,  and  lo  !  the  pre- 
sent fades  from  view,  as  onward,  with  the  rapid 
march  of  time,  we  hold  our  journey,  unheeded  or 
forgot. 

And  what,  though  Fortune,  in  her  bitterest  mood 
may  cast  the  clouds  of  sorrow  o^er  our  path  1  What, 
though  the  merry  laugh  of  joy  may  find  its  echo 
ia  the  mournful  cry  of  sadness  or  of  misery  ?  What, 
though  the  tide  of  Fortune,  like  the  mighty  ocean^s 
wave,  shall  rise,  and  sweep  resistless  over  us  1 
We  are  not  conquered  yet ;  our  spirits  still  are  free : 
we  dash  its  blighting  spray  aside,  and  like  a  goodly 
gallant  barque,  we  breast  the  storm. 

There  is  a  beacon- star  which  burns  with  undim- 
med  lustre,  to  light  us  on  our  way. 

There  is  an  heavenly  spirit,  which  beckons  us 
•till  onward. 

And  lo !  high  o'er  the  ramparts  of  the  wished 
for  goal,  a  flaunting  flag  is  given  to  the  wind ;  be- 
hold the  talismanic  words,  inscribed  in  living  cha- 
racters of  fire  upon  it,  Hope  and  Persevere. 

Yes,  hope,  in  all  our  cares  and  sorrows,  still  cheers 
OS  on  our  way  ;  hope  so  sweet,  that  danger  is  for- 
got, and  sorrow  flies  before  its  inspirations. 

It  whispers  in  our  ears  a  charm  so  full  of  joy, 
that  life  seems  new ;  and  once  more,  we  launch  our 
barques  upon  the  sea  of  life,  to  tempt  its  storms 
and  try  its  winds  again. 

Thus  comes,  and  goes, '  Old  Time.' 

Though  empires  rise,  and  pass  away ;  though 
sadness,  misery  and  joy  be  companions  in  his 
train;  though  the  green  happiness  of  youth  did 
flourish ;  though  the  seeds  of  discord  spring ;  though 
poor  beggary  and  squalid  want  do  pinch ;  Time 
stays  not,  heeds  not. 

The  mind  by  passions  tossed;  the  heart  that 
burned  wtih  strong  desires;  the  bold  aspirant, 
clothed  with  fierce  ambition, — whose  thoughts,  and 
words,  if  coined  into  deeds,  would  make  earth  trem- 
ble, and  nations  groan  ;  the  good,  the  well-disposed 
of  men — ^whose  bosoms  nourished  the  noblest  and 
the  best  of  human  feelings — who  walked  the  path 
of  righteousness,  and  found  no  greater  happiness 
than  doing  charities,  and  sheltering  the  oppressed : 
in  this  short  space  of  time,  one  single  year  !  thou- 
sands, possessors  of  such  attributes,  have  perished, 
scarce  cared  for,  or  unknown. 

As  a  leaf  upon  a  tree  withers,  dies  and  falls, 
so  man,  with  his  passions,  perishes. 

Man  springs  up,  flourishes,  and  ripens;  the 
*  Old  Reaper*  cometh,  with  his  keen  and  well  tried 
sickle,  to  gather  in  his  harvest.  Seated  on  his  pon- 
derous car,  he  swiftly  urges  his  mettled  and  tire- 
less steeds  on  to  eternity. 

He  hurries  through  the  living  human  field,  to 
cut  its  tenants  down. 

Swiftly  cleaving  the  intrenchant  air,  his  glitter- 


ing blade  falls  quivering  on  the  thread  of  life,  and 
lo,  His  severed ! 

Thus,  year  afler  year  goes  he  by,  bearing  in  his 

train  the  hopes  and  joys^the  cares  and  sorrows  of  man. 

If  tears  shall  water  our  course.  Old  Time,  as  he 

flies  along,  with  a  single  flap  of  his  broad  wing, 

can  dry  them  up. 

Yet  happiness  too  may  often  be  broken  and 
scattered  by  him. 

Our  brightest  visions  of  the  future  may,  to  our 
awakened  senses,  take  their  real  shapes,  and  don 
the  garb  of  misery ;  whilst  the  fancied  sorrows  of 
to-day  may  melt  like  noxious  vapors,  'neath  the 
genial  sun  of  fortune,  and  disclose  the  sweetest 
imagery  of  life. 

The  future !  the  unknown  future !  wisely  shut 
by  an  Almighty  hand  from  our  eager  foolish  view, 
still  undisclosed  lies  spread  before  us. 

Amidst  our  unhappiness  it  may  burst  forth,  like 
the  brilliant  orb  of  day,  a  light  to  cheer  us  on,  and 
bid  us  see  again. 

The  future  may  have  in  its  keeping  so  bright  a 
store  of  love  and  joy  and  happiness,  that  but  to 
view  it — e'en  through  the  dim  vista  of  the  far-off 
coming  years — will  make  the  sad  heart  leap  for 
very  joy. 

Behold  in  the  year  which  is  now  commenced 
another  page  in  the  history  of  man. 

The  clerk  of  Time  stands  ready,  pen  in  hand, 
to  note  our  actions,  good  or  evil. 

Behold,  in  the  commencement  of  the  coming 
year,  the  foundation  of  a  mighty  monument  of 
Time,  springing  up  beneath  his  tread,  and  rising 
high,  as  day  on  day  of  his  strong  masonry  is  added 
to  the  pile,  until  the  close  of  another  year  shall 
cap  its  summit. 

The  fair  unsullied  page  has  been  unrolled,  on 
which  our  actions  will  be  written  :  Shall  it  be  the 
record  of  time  well  spent,  or  virtue  shunned  and 
disregarded  1  shall  we  hand  the  undying  page,  foul 
and  blotted  by  our  acts,  to  posterity,  whose  legacy 
itis< 

By  it,  perhaps,  they  will  be  guided. 

Shall  we  be  the  ignis  fatuiy  to  lead  them  in  an 
erring  course,  o'er  rugged  paths  and  dangerous 
swamps  of  life  1  or  shall  we  rather  be  a  beacon 
light,  a  polar  star,  by  which  they  may  steer  unto 
the  port  of  happiness  T 

Let  the  monument  which  another  year  shall  raise 
bear  the  records  of  time  well  spent,  of  virtuous 
actions  and  of  noble  deeds. 

Oh!  let  it  not  teem  with  records  of  burning 
shame  and  misery !  Lict  it  not  tell  of  lawless  pas- 
sions unsubdued,  unchecked  ;  of  crying  want  un- 
heeded, or  innocence  betrayed. 

Bnt  rather,  let  it  be  a  living  monument,  on  which 
our  virtues,  like  the  glittering  stars  of  heaven, 
shall  glow,  a  beaming  light — when  we  shall  be  no 
more — to  guide  succeeding  ages  on  the  way  of  life ! 

Richmond.  J.  p.  p. 
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FEMALE   INFLUENCE. 

IN  SEVEN  CHAPTERS. 

CHAPTKR  1. 

THE  RETURN. 

"  Tis  sweet  to  know  there  is  aa  eye,  will  mark 
Our  coming,  and  grow  brighter  when  we  come.** 

"Ada,  what  dress  shall  I  wear  to-night  V  said 
Evelyn  Mordaunt  rather  despairingly  to  her  sister, 
who  seemed  quietly  engaged  with  her  drawing; 
and  without  waiting  for  a  reply,  she  continued,  **  I 
do  declare  you  are  a  perfect  enigma  to  me,  for 
there  you  sit,  as  indifferent  about  your  dress,  as  if 
it  was  the  choir,  or  one  of  your  prayer-meetings, 
yoo  are  to  attend,  instead  of  our  nucleus  long  talked 
of  f^te." 

"  Why  really,  Evelyn,  your  taste,  you  know,  is 
acknowledged  to  be  indisputable,  and  so  wholly  inde- 
pendent of  anotber^s,  1  think  whatever  it  selects,  thai 
yoa  should  decide  upon.  I  am  somewhat  surprised 
that  you,  who  have  been  so  successful  a  votary  to 
fashion,  shoold  be  thus  unusually  concerned  about 
your  appearance  this  evening.*' 

"  Not  more  so,  my  prosy  sister,  than  1  own  I  am 
at  your  apparent  nonchalance  about  Carrol  Stan- 
ley's arrival;  for,  if  my  memory  be  faithful,  his 
departure  cansed  your  usual  equanimity  and  self- 
possession  to  be  a  litUe  disturbed.  But  I  see  plainly 
/have  no  place  in  your  interest,  or  1  would  not  so 
often  fail  in  exciting  it." 

Ada  sat  still  at  her  drawing;  not  a  word  escaped 
to  pacify  her  sister,  whose  taunt  she  regarded  as 
onjost ;  therefore,  the  wisest  course  was  to  pass  it 
by  unnoticed  :  but  had  Evelyn  looked  a  little  more 
attentively  at  her,  she  would  have  perceived  the 
usoal  brightness  of  her  dark  gray  eye  dimmed,  its 
lid  quivering,  and  a  drop,  lucid  as  the  early  dew, 
resting  on  the  rich  fringe  of  nature's  own  hanging. 
Bat  Evelyn  Mordaunt  was  unhappily  a  spoiled  child 
of  fortune ;  consequently,  the  remembrance  of  the 
many  wounding  words,  that,  in  moments  of  caprice, 
fell  from  her  lips, — ^which  seemed  too  beautiful  to 
breathe  other  than  those  of  soflness  and  love, — 
rarely  haunted  her ;  and  Ada  was  too  forgiving  to 
cause  them  to  rise  in  judgment  against  her,  whom, 
in  spite  of  her  waywardness,  she  loved  better  than 
aQ  else  beside. 

Ada  gave  the  finishing  stroke  to  her  sketch;  and, 
with  a  sigh,  arose  to  put  it  aside,  as  more  domestic 
occupations  demanded  her  attention  below.  Eve- 
lyn, when  she  found  herself  alone,  returned  to  a 
reexamination  of  the  various  splendid  dresses  which 
her  maid,  with  all  her  French  volubility,  displayed, 
vowing  this  one  was  most  sweetly  charming — the 
other  best  suited  to  her  young  lady's  beautiful  com- 
plexion. The  taste  and  opinion  of  a  femme-de- 
chambre  are  not  oflen  rejected,  especially  if  her 
tongue  be  well  spiced  with  flattery;  and  Evelyn 
very  com[daeently  listened  to  all  Nesbit  had  to  say. 

ToL.  VUI— 4 


It  was  a  lovely  evening  when  Carrol  Stanley 
found  himself  rapidly  approaching  his  native  place. 
Four  tedious  years  had  glided  by,  carrying  along 
with  them  various  changes ;  and  on  no  one,  had  the 
hand  of  mutability  more  sensibly  laid  its  touch 
than  on  Carrol.  He  lef^  buoyant  with  the  fresh 
and  happy  spirit  of  youth ;  for  then  all  things  bore 
on  their  crest,  the  impress  of  unsullied  beauty. 
Life  seemed  to  his  eye  as  fair  and  placid  as  the  un- 
ruffled  waters  of  the  calmest  lake.  He  returned 
with  that  spirit  dampened,  those  feelings  sensibly 
tempered  and  lost  in  the  dignity  of  self-command. 
He  left  glowing  with  boyish  beauty,  and  delicate 
gracefulness  of  activity ;  he  returned  with  a  per- 
son bearing  the  stamp  of  muscular  vigor  and  manly 
ease.  Carrol  was  indeed  changed — not  merely  ex- 
ternally, for  the  opening  capabilities  of  his  mind 
had  become  expanded  and  highly  cultivated  by  the 
rich  lore  gained  during  his  sojourn  in  those  lands, 
where 

"  Art  and  Science  walked  hand  in  hand." 

O'er  every  feeling  but  his  love  of  home,  had  the 
scythe  of  Time  marked  its  course ;  that  dear  affec- 
tion he  garnered  up  with  a  miser-like  care :  it  clung 
around  his  heart  more  tenaciously  than  the  creep- 
ing ivy  clings  around  the  trunk  of  a  blasted  tree. 
As  he  passed  each  familiar  haunt  of  his  boyhood, 
how  his  bosom  gladdened  to  see  it  untouched  : — un- 
like him,  the  old  church,  where  first  his  infant 
mind  was  made  to  comprehend  there  was  an  all 
wise  God,  **  maker  of  heaven  and  earth,"  still 
reared  high  its  lofly  spire,  and  the  smooth  green 
around  seemed  yet  more  green :  but  dearer  far 
than  all,  was  that  sweet  home  where  first  he  drew 
the  breath  of  life.  The  old  butler's  eye  glistened, 
as  he  grasped  his  young  master's  hand ;  the  line  of 
domestics  cheered  loudly,  as  he  bounded  past  them 
to  meet  the  warm  embrace  of  his  only  parent,  who, 
afler  a  few  moments  of  unrestrained  indulgence, 
silently  drew  his  son  into  an  adjoining  apartment. 

The  father  and  son  mingled  long  their  tears  to- 
gether. The  deep  wounds  caused  by  the  death  of 
Mrs.  Stanley,  which  the  lapse  of  four  years  (for 
she  died  shortly  after  Carrol's  departure,)  had  some- 
what healed  over,  seemed  freshly  opened — bleed- 
ing anew  with  a  painful  intensity.  But  sorrow 
rarely  outlives  joy ;  and,  with  a  resigned  but  sad- 
dened composure,  they  began  to  discourse  on  other 
themes,  feeling  the  full  joy  of  a  happy  reunion.  It 
grew  towards  twilight,  when  Mr.  Stanley  reminded 
Carrol  of  his  preparation  for  the  expected  f^tc  in 
honor  of  his  arrival. 

"And  where  are  my  sweet  cousins  all  this  time  t 
Am  I  not  to  see  them,  before  the  curious  throng 
assembles — for  surely,  they  are  slow  to  offer  me 
their  sisterly  welcome! " 

As  he  said  this,  the  door  opened,  and  Ada,  with 
a  blushing  timidity,  but  a  face  redolent  with  joy, 
.approached  him — ^her  tendered  hand  was  fervently 
pressed,  and  a  still  more  fervent  pressure  of  his 
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lips  on  ber  lovely  cheek,  caused  it  to  glow  with 
carnation^s  deepest  tint. 

**  But,  dearest  Ada,  why  are  yon  alone  1  where 
is  my  cousin  Evelyn  1  or  does  she  deem  my  joy 
sufficient  for  the  present,  and  think  to  prolong  its 
continuance,  by  delaying  ber  appearance  V 

"  I  left  her  discharging  the  necessary,  but  onerous 
duties  of  the  toilet,"  replied  Ada — ^'*  but  no  doubt 
she  will  soon  speak  for  herself.  Like  every  one 
else,  she  is  delighted  at  your  return ;  and  you  may 
perceive  by  various  bustling  preliminaries,  we  have 
prepared  for  you  a  fit  welcome." 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE  WELCOMING  FETE. 

**A  thousand  heart*  beat  happily !  And  where 

Music  ftrose  with  its  voluptuouff  swell, 

Sod  eyes  looked  love  to  eyes  which  spake  again !" 

Evelyn  Mordaunt  was  indeed  a  being  of  rare  and 
unsurpassed  beauty.  Her  person  was  somewhat 
above  the  general  height,  with  a  bust  combining 
every  perfection  of  disputed  taste,  and  a  waist 
rounded  by  the  flowing  ease  of  Nature^s  span, 
which  needed  not  the  torturing  process  of  the 
odious  stays  to  compress  it  into  the  present  wasp- 
like and  disgusting  smallness.  Thus  much  may  be 
easy  to  describe ;  but  her  face !  the  most  glowing 
description  would  be  tame — the  richest  language 
too  poor  to  do  it  justice.  On  that  evening,  well 
did  the  mirror's  reflection  cause  her  heart  to  exult, 
and  her  bosom  to  throb,  with  a  pardonable  vanity. 
For  who  ever  possessed  the  seducing  gift  of  Beauty, 
and  had  one  of  those  tell-tale  friends  of  the  boudoir, 
that  remained  insensible  to  its  value,  and  expe- 
rienced no  desire  to  make  others  feel  its  powerful 
effect  1     Surely  not  a  woman. 

A  dress  of  rose-colored  sarsenet,  after  much  hesi- 
tation and  reflection,  was  decided  upon  for  the  even- 
ing; well  did  its  delicate  tint  become  her  brilliant  com- 
plexion. Her  hair,  soft  and  dark,  was  braided,  with  a 
Madona-like  ease,  and  over  a  brow  of  the  smoothest 
fairness.  A  few  wavy  curls  on  one  side,  floated 
carelessly  on  her  neck  of  unblemished  white; 
while  those  on  the  other,  were  caught  by  a  jewel- 
led arrow,  gracefully  confining  their  flowing  mo- 
tions. A  serpent  hissing  dazzling  gems,  coiled  at 
the  back  of  her  well  formed  head ;  but  amidst  their 
brightness,  Evelyn  Mordaunt's  eye  lost  none  of  its 
light.  Her  cheek  so  bright  and  glowing,  seemed 
to  woo  that  veriest  of  urchins  sent  for  man's  vexa- 
tion, to  nestle  in  its  rosy  shades.  Her  lips,  slightly 
parted, "  out-blushed  the  rich  red  fruit  of  Autumn's 
prime."  It  was  scarcely  necessary  that  such  a 
being  should  have  taxed  the  aid  of  any  artificial 
arrow,  or  ornamental  weapon ;  for,  in  every  smile, 
one,  full  barbed,  was  sent  deep  into  the  heart. 
Who  that  couJd  have  seen  her  thus  beaming  with 
all  the  pride  of  conscious  beauty,  would  not  have 
felt  expression  fail,  and  in  description,  feel  that 


"  But  the  poorer  hulf  had  been  told ; 

For  see  how  far  the  substance  of  my  praise. 

Doth  wrong  the  picture !" 

As  Evelyn  gave  the  last  touch  to  the  tout-en- 
semble of  her  faultless  (because  highly  fashionable) 
array,  her  buoyant  thoughts*  seemed  to  concentrate 
into  one  strong  focus  of  action,  viz  :  the  captiva- 
tion  of  Carrol  Stanley's  heart. 

'^  Yes,  he  shall  feel  my  power  this  night,  though 
in  early  days  he  scarce  acknowledged  it :  let  me 
see  if  this  dangerous  arrow  be  becomingly  seen. 
Bless  me !  poor  Herbert  has  well  nigh  been  forgot 
in  this  new  and  mighty  conquest  of  my  desires ; 
but  pshaw !  one  will  even  grow  weary  of  the  sin- 
cerity and  constancy  of  such  as  Herbert — fasci- 
nating as  he  certainly  is.  Yes,  indeed,  I  actoally 
must  add  another  laurel  to  my  (so  they  tell  me) 
never-fading  wreath ;  and  I  dare  say,  Carrol  will 
be  quite  a  choice  evergreen.  For  Heayen's  sake, 
Ada,  turning  to  her  sister  as  she  just  then  entered 
the  room,  do  you  not  intend  to  dress  to-night  1  why 
the  guests  will  arrive,  ere  you  are  half  ready.  May 
I  ask  your  opinion  now  of  my  looks  T" 

*^  Yes,  dearest  Evelyn,"  said  Ada,  gazing  on  the 
triumphant  looking  beauty  in  transfixed  admiration, 
*'  you  may ;  and  it  is,  that,  to  my  perception  and 
taste,  nothing  seems  wanting.  If  my  sight  be  thus 
dazzled,  how  will  it  be  with  your  host  of  willing 
slaves  1 — for  to-night  any  and  every  one  may  de- 
servedly render  you,  the  heart's  undivided  homage. 
Bend  down,  my  beautiful  sister,  and  let  those  sweet 
lips  give  me  the  assurance  that  you  will  never 
again  so  cnielly  think  your  place  in  Ada's  heart  and 

interest  second  to  another's.    But" she  timidly 

paused,  and  coloring  said,  "  Evelyn,  do  yon  not 
think  you  have  conformed  a  little  too  strictly  to  the 
present  fashion  of  low  corsage  and  high  sleeves?" 

*'  Oh !  no,  Ada,  you  are  such  a  squeamish  pnide 
and  Methodist  in  your  notions.  I  suppose,  if  I 
were  to  listen,  you  would  read  me  Addison's  visioD 
on  the  tucker ;  but  I  pray  you  to  excuse  me  just 
now ;  my  maxim  is  *■  Fashion  is  every  thing  ;^  conse- 
quently she  demands  strict  attention." 

With  a  proud  step  and  exulting  heart,  Evelyi^ 
entered  the  brilliantly  lighted,  but  empty  rooms  ; 
and  it  was  something  unusual  for  the  fashionable 
Miss  Mordaunt  to  be  the  first  to  do  thus ;  but  sta^ 
had  been  told  Carrol  was  already  there,  and  h^^ 
vanity  impelled  her  to  try  the  effect  of  a  sudd^^ 
appearance.  He  was  thoughtfully  examining  sonr^' 
old  family  prints,  which,  like  the  faces  of  famili  ^* 
friends,  he  loved  to  gaze  upon.  So  deep  was  Iv-^^ 
revery,  he  heard  not  the  gentle  step  of  her,  who^** 
above  all  others,  he  most  wished  to  see. 

"  'Pon  honor,  surely  my  cousin's  auricular  sen^^ 
cannot  be  very  acute ;  or  is  it  that  my 

*  Treading  would  not  bend  a  blade  of  grass. 
Or  shake  the  downy  blow-ball  from  its  stalkr 

See,'*  said  she,  as  her  silyery  Toiee  caused  him  to 
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sun  and  tarn — ^  I  have  actually  upset  an  ottoman, 
and  yoa  did  not  bear  me  !'* 

Camri  continued  rooted  to  the  spot,  as  immoTa- 
Uy  as  a  sUtue. 

*'  Well  really,'^  she  continued,  inwardly  delighted 
at  his  amasement,  "  ^  regret  the  lapse  of  a  few 
years  should  have  so  completely  banished  me  from 
Memory ^s  niche ;  however,  my  warmest  greetings, 
fresh  from  the  heart,  are  offered  you."  She  held 
oat  to  him  her  beautifully  jewelled  hand,  which  was 
passionately  seised,  and,  gazing  on  her  as  if  his 
eye  was  taking  its  last  long  look,  he  pressed  it  to 
his  almost  bloodless  lips — stammering  out  some- 
thing about  sudden  surprise  and  transcendant  beauty. 
""  ril  pardon  you,  cousin,  provided  yon  will  have 
the  gallantry  to  add,  *  unexpected  pleasures  are  al- 
v-ays  the  most  appreciated ;'  then  you  see  my  vanity 
will  be  somewhat  mollified  at  your  very  flattering 
recognition !" 

"'  Well  then,  if  that  addition  will  procure  me 
your  forgiveness,  I  know  you  will  believe  me,  when 
I  do  not  plead  guilty  to  the  latter  implication.  I 
did  think  it  was  impossible  to  imagine  one  more 
beautiful  than  my  cousin  Evelyn  was,  when  I  left 
her — but  I  find  that  four  years  have  given  her  a 
more  than  a  Nourroahal*s  gifts,  adding  every  touch 
which  the  most  ardent  poet  or  painter  ever  sighed 
for." 

'*  Bravo,  coz !  you  have  fully  expiated  your  of- 
fence. Surely  Paris  has  not  improved  your  candor, 
for  I  see  youVe  learned  the  tact  of  flattering  quite 
to  perfection.  Believe  me,  (shaking  her  head,) 
your  sex  will  have  a  great  deal  to  answer  for  in 
thus  ofiering  to  ours  the  poisonous  chalice,  and 
weakening  our  minds  with  its  intoxicating  power.*' 
How  willingly  Evelyn  would  have  forgiven  the 
world  its  questionable  veracity,  and  have  thought 
mankiod  would  be  all-wise  and  excusable  in  adopt- 
ing CarroFs  opinions,  respecting  the  fascinating 
beauty  of  the  celebrated  Miss  Mordaunt ! 

Guest  after  guest  crowded  in,  still  Carrol  seemed 
totally  insensible  to  the  presence  of  any,  save  of 
Erelyn ;  and  she  was  evidently  engrossed  with  the 
conquest  she  was  rapidly  making  of  her  handsome 
cousin.  Ada,  with  sickening  heart  and  waning 
spirits,  witnessed  the  devotion  of  his  manner  to 
Evelyn ;  not  that  her^s  was  a  nature,  too  envious, 
to  receive  any  pleasure  at  being  eclipsed  by  her 
more  brilliant  sister;  not  that  she  coveted  one 
glance  of  admiration,  or  one  just  tribute  of  praise 
offered  at  the  shrine  of  such  radiant  loveliness;  but 
it  was  the  disappointment  of  Nature^s  long  che- 
rished hopes,  the  tearing  away  of  that  specious 
veil  which  had  been  unconsciously  thrown  over  her 
ssngnine  perceptions. 

"  Bliss  Mordaunt,  I  claim  the  fulfilment  of  your 
promise  made  a  few  evenings  since  to  waltz,*'  said 
a  bandaome  young  man  approaching  Evelyn,  whom 
the  bloslungly  introduoed  to  Carrol  as  Mr.  Herbert 
Cameron. 


"  Excuse  me  for  the  present,*'  replied  she  hesi- 
tatingly— *'  the  space  is  already  occupied  with  cou- 
ples, and  I  do  not  think  I  can  trust  my  giddy  brain 
to  the,  if  possible,  more  giddy  waltz,  to-night." 

Cameron  bent  towards  her,  and  whispered  a  few 
words  into  her  ear ;  the  next  moment,  the  delicate 
waist  of  Evelyn  was  encircled  by  his  arm,  and 
soon  were  they  left  to  the  undisputed  possession  of 
the  circle — every  couple  leaving,  to  witness  the 
unrivalled  waltzing  of  the  reigning  belle,  and  the 
accomplished  Mr.  Cameron.  Carrol  turned  away 
with  a  disappointed  heart: — ^his  eye  just  then  de- 
tected the  fashionable  licence  of  Evelyn's  dress. 
Heaving  a  sigh  of  pain,  he  looked  in  another  direc- 
tion, wondering  that  the  ethereal  purity  and  deli- 
cacy of  mind,  which  should  ever  dwell  in  so  fair  a 
tabernacle,  should  thus  jrield  to  so  disgusting  and 
indecorous  a  fashion.  He  started  at  hearing  some 
one  near  him  echo  his  deep  drawn  sigh,  and  cast- 
ing his  eye  around,  it  fell  on  the  youthful  form  of 
Ada,  attired  in  simple  white,  her  native  loveliness 
wholly  unadorned  by  any  effort  of  display,  or  ob- 
trusive ornament.  Drawing  her  arm  gently  in  his, 
he  said-^ 

*'  Where  have  you  hid  your  sweet  face  so  long, 
Ada  ?  I  am  glad  to  see  that  you  resist  the  preva- 
lent propensity  to  indulge  in  the  odious  waltz — a 
dance  which  the  more  I  see,  increases  my  aston- 
ishment that  it  should  ever  have  been  adopted  by 
American  ladies,  who  have  so  justly  the  reputation 
for  refinement  oi  character  and  domestic  purity. 
It  was  always  my  aversion,  but  since  I  visited  Pa- 
ris, it  has  actually  become  my  horror.  But,  (see- 
ing she  hesitated  to  answer  him,)  perhaps  I  will 
have  to  claim  your  forgiveness  for  the  free  expres- 
sion of  my  peculiar  opinions ;  they  may  probably 
clash  with  yours." 

'*  Oh,  no !"  she  replied,  "  they  are  in  entire  ac- 
cordance with  mine,  and  I  grieve  to  see  Evelyn's 
excessive  indulgence  in  it — ^for  it  often  arouses 
within  me  a  dictatorial  spirit  towards  her  I  so 
deariy  love ;  but  see  with  what  inimitable  grace 
she  moves !" 

The  waltz  just  then  stopped,  and  Carrol  with  a 
flushed  cheek,  saw  Evelyn,  well  nigh  exhausted, 
receive  from  her  partner  such  support,  as  he,  not- 
withstanding his  claims  of  relationship,  would  not 
have  dared  to  offer  her.  But  alas!  how  fashion 
will  oft  sanction  and  pardon  every  departure  from 
long  established  customs  in  society,  and  how  com- 
pletely uncompromising  she  is  in  her  acts  of  defi- 
ance ! 

^'Come,  Ada,  yoi^will  dance  a  simple  cotillion 
or  quadrille  with  me,  for  I  am  too  outre  to  figure 
in  any  other — ^I  love  such,  and  will  enjoy  it  more 
to  have  you,  the  partner  of  my  boyish  dancing, 
mine  to-night,"  said  Carrol,  as  he  perceived  she 
was  about  to  leave  him. 

<'  Indeed,  I  am  as  ignorant  of  both,  as  of  the 
waltz,  for  I  never  dance  at  all ;  however,  if  you 
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will  wait  awhile,  for  I  see  my  uncle  beckoning  to 
me,  I  will  procure  you  a  ready  partner !" 

"  Look  how  astonished  Mr.  Stanley  seems  that 
his  cousin  does  not  dance/'  said  a  young  lady  near 
to  a  gentleman  ;  "  I  dare  say  he  is  unaware  of  the 
cause,  and  also  of  her  title,  *  the  little  Methodist 
Miss  Mordaunt  V  ^' 

"  I  suppose  so,"  replied  he — "  what  an  angel  of 
goodness  she  must  be !  Ada  Mordaunt  may  truly 
be  regarded  a  star  of  heavenly  light,  to  the  dis- 
tressed and  afflicted,  let  whatever  be  the  epithet, 
ridicule  may  choose  to  bestow  on  her — for  she 
shines  almost  alone  in  this  sublunary  sphere  of  sel- 
fishness." 

*'  What  think  you  of  her  beautiful  sister  1  Surely 
you  will  not  be  guilty  of  such  unpardonable  heresy, 
as  to  withhold  the  incense  of  your  idolatry  from 
the  altar  of  the  fashionable  idol !" 

"  I  fear  you  will  have  to  brand  me  with  such  a 
sin;  though  she  is  as  beautiful  as  a  Houri,  she  is 
not  a  goddess  that  1  can  worship.  The  court  of 
Catharine  de  Medici  would  have  proved  a  fit  orbit 
for  Evelyn  Mordaunt  to  shine  in." 

Carrol  paused  to  hear  no  more  ;  his  bosom  had 
been  sufficiently  pained,  and  wandering  through 
the  rooms,  he  endeavored  to  banish  his  unpleasant 
reflections;  but  at  every  turn,  it  was  his  fate  to 
bear  many  remarks  on  his  beautiful  cousin,  accom- 
panying those  of  loud  admiration,  which  smote  him 
sorely.  But  when  he  drew  near  her  in  close  con- 
verse, all  were  forgotten  under  the  influence  of 
her  intoxicating  beauty.  Never  was  a  planet  more 
steadily  followed  by  satellites  than  Evelyn  was  by 
her  lordly  train ; — and  Carrol  was  compelled  through 
courtesy,  to  resign  any  particular  claim  on  her  at- 
tention. A  whist  party  was  proposed;  Evelyn 
with  a  brightening  eye  threw  down  her  gauntlet  to 
Mr.  Cameron,  laughingly  defying  him  to  a  game 
with  her.  As  he  plead  his  excuse  of  ignorance 
and  dislike  to  gaming,  her  lip  curled,  and  the  usual 
soft  light  of  her  eye  was  lost  in  that  of  the  most 
flashing  irony. 

"  This  is  not  the  first  time,  Mr.  Morality^  you 
have  resisted  my  persuasion  to  play  with  me ;  but 
to-night  I  am  resolved  to  conquer  your  parson-like 
squeamishness.  I  verily  suspect  you  dread  some 
future  weakness  will  arise,  perhaps  from  your  first 
act  of  submission  ;  come  now  answer  me,  do  you 
notl" 

Herbert  colored  highly,  but  very  firmly  an- 
swered— 

"  Miss  Mordaunt  well  knows  my  repeated  re- 
jections of  her  challenge  proceed  only  from  an 
utter  detestation  to  every  species  of  gaming — and 
not  to  any  other,  when  she  is  my  lawgiver ;  she 
must  remember  too,  that  the  acorn  produces  often 
a  wide  spreading  oak — and  I  candidly  own  her  sus- 
picion has  truth  for  its  origin." 

But  Evelyn  was  nothing  daunted  by  this  decided 
and  bold  avowal ;  she  still  plied  her  many  arrows 


of  attraction  to  her  well  strung  bow;  and  when  al- 
most despairing  of  her  aim,  she  fixed  on  him  a  look 
of  meaning,  the  effect  of  which  he  alone  knew  and 
felt ;  the  next  moment,  the  vacant  chair  was  filled 
by  the  hesitating  Herbert — the  cards  were  placed 
triumphantly  in  his  trembling  hands — and  Evelyn, 
with  an  exulting  smile,  named  the  stakes. 

How  well  the  brilliant  ornament  in  her  hair  co> 
responded  with  her  character!  That  night  the 
slumbers  of  Evelyn  were  undisturbed,  for  two 
points  had  been  gained  ;  her  arrow  had  been  weU 
directed  to  the  heart  of  Carrol  Stanley ;  the  ser- 
pent had  at  last  coiled  around  the  firmest  resolve 
of  Herbert  Cameron ;  her  victory  was  complete ! 

Parties  and  balls  are  generally  deemed  trifling 
and  innocent  in  their  effects ;  every  feeling  engen* 
dered,  is  considered  transient  and  ephemeral ;  but 
had  we  a  telescopic  view  of  the  future,  how  oflen 
would  we  find  many  important  developments,  de- 
pending upon  the  most  trite  and  common  events — 
as  we  shall  see  in  the  sequel. 

CHAPTER   III. 

A  RETROSPECTIVE  VIEW. 

**  Ves !  it  is  love — if  thoughts  of  tenderness 
Tried  in  temptation,  strengthened  by  distress. 
Humored  by  absence,  firm  in  every  clime. 
And  yet — oh !  more  than  all,  untir'd  by  Time." 

Mr.  Mordaunt  married  Mrs.  Stanley^s  only  sis- 
ter, who,  ere  his  two  daughters  had  passed  the 
threshold  of  infancy,  fell  a  victim  to  the  pestilen- 
tial climate  of  the  West-Indies,  whither  he  had 
gone  on  mercantile  business.     His  heart-strickea 
widow  brooded  over  her  sorrowful  loneliness  but 
a  few  years,  and  Evelyn  and  Ada,  at  the  early 
ages  of  ten  and  eight,  were  lefl  under  the  guardian- 
ship of  their  uncle,  the  heiresses  of  their  father^s 
princely  fortuneu     They  shared  with  Carrol  every 
paternal  and  maternal  instruction,  as  well  as  the 
most  tender  aflfection.     The  lovely  principles  of 
Christianity  were  faithfully  instilled  into  their  young 
minds  by  the  pious  and  amiable  Mrs.  Stanley.   To 
Ada,  they  proved  the  richest  legacy  ever  bequeathed; 
to  Evelyn,  but  as  an  oft-told  tale,  signifying  nc 
thing  but  gloom  and  dull  monotony ;  and  to  CarroU 
a  bdwark  to  those  many  avenues  of  natural  de- 
sires, so  concomitant  to  youth.     It  is  true,  ther9 
were  times  when  temptation  often  caused  him  Xxp 
banish  their  early  influence — rendering  him  care- 
less and  indiflferent ;  but  when  the  sober  reins  or 
Reason  were  resumed,  he  found  the  soothing  power 
of  first  impressions  hang  faithfully  on  his  memory — 
checking  those  many  turbulent  passions  which  agi- 
tated his  bosom. 

He  loved  his  mother  with  an  intensity  of  af- 
fection. Her  death  had  saddened  his  spirit,  and 
crushed  the  dearest  feelings  of  his  heart,  more 
than  any  stroke  of  affliction' had  ever  done;  the 
poignancy  of  his  grief  was  greatly  increased,  by 
the  heavy  stroke's  falling  when  absent  from  her. 
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Yet  Time,  that  great  restorer,  had  scarred  over 
the  sad  wound ;  bat  when  he,  in  gladness,  returned 
to  the  dear  scenes  of  his  boyhood,  the  joyousness 
of  anticipation  fled — the  bounding  heart  sank  into 
ED  almost  pulseless  state,  when  the  sorrowful  con- 
viction of  his  loss  pressed  so  heavily  on  him. 
When  he  remembered  there  was  left  him  no  fond 
mother  to  welcome  back  the  long  absent  wanderer, 
tear&,  those  sweet  harbingers  of  mental  relief,  which 
bad  long  been  strangers  to  his  eyes,  silently  came 
to  his  aid. 

At  the  time  Carrol  set  out  upon  his  continental 
urar,  Evelyn  had  arrived  at  the  sweet  age  of  six- 
teen, Ada  fourteen ;  and  he  just  entering  hia  twen- 
tieth year.     He  then  thought  Evey,  as  he  called 
her,  was  too  beautiful  to  receive  any  improvement 
from  the  hand  of  maturity — he  did  not  desire  any 
additional  touch,  but  fondly  wished  that  on  his  re- 
tarn,  he  might  find  her  the  same  peerless  thing. 
Ada  be  loved  with  the  utmost  brotherly  tender- 
ness ;  her  mild  mediation  had  often  interposed  to 
soothe  the  outbreaks  of  his  anger,  which  the  way- 
ward petulance  of  the  spoiled  Evelyn  often  ex- 
cited.   She  was  ever  its  peacemaker  in  all  their 
childish  disputes,  and  the  dispenser  of  harmony, 
when  discord  sounded  rude  notes.     But  Carrol 
was  a  complete  slave  to  beauty;  and  like  most 
men,  could  pardon  any  glaring  imperfection  of  the 
heart  and  mind,  provided  the  face  was  fair,  the  eye 
bright,  and  the  lip  beautiful.     He  never  dreamed 
of  being  actually  and  literally  in  love  with  Evelyn, 
though  her  image  ever  haunted  him  as  the  bright- 
est; nevertheless,  he  continually  found  himself 
drawing  comparisons  between  the  fair  ones  of  the 
many  lands  he  visited,  and  his  still  fairer  cousin ! 
He  had  never  thought  of  breathing  the  language 
of  love  into  her  eur;  though  he  frequently  wondered 
at  the  lips'  sOence,  when  his  heart  felt  its  power ; 
memory,  too,  hoarded  well  the  truth  and  freshness 
of  such  feelings ;  yet,  notwithstanding  all  these 
symptoms,  Carrol  would   have  ridiculed  and  re- 
jected the  idea  of  their  being  designated  as  other 
than  those  of  the  purest  brotherly  love. 

"  Bnt  why  is  not  my  sweet  cousin  Ada  so  often 
mingled  with  my  thoughts,  wishes,  and  dearest 
memories,  as  Evelyn  is  V*  was  a  query  his  heart 
scarce  took  time  fully  to  answer ;  though  it  never 
failed  to  acknowledge  her  purity,  and  almost  free- 
dom from  the  taint  of  those  earthly  passions,  which 
evidently  swayed  Evelyn.  Thus  was  it  with  Car- 
rol, when  he  again  met  his  cousins,  and  beheld 
Evelyn  at  twenty,  more  glowing  with  beauty,  more 
brilliant  than  ever ;  he  ceased  to  school  and  cate- 
chise his  feelings  any  longer,  for 

**  A  change— so  awift  his  heart  waa  made  to  feel, 
It  ruabed  open  him  like  a  mighty  atreami 
Bearia;  him  heedleaaly  oiu" 

He  idt  she  was  indeed  the  object  of  his  wildest 

idolatry,  and  one  who  was  henceforward  to  rule 

his  destiny  of  earthly  happiness  or  misery.    Al- 


most unresistingly,  he  yielded  to  the  *'  majesty  of 
her  loveliness  ;'*  and  fearlessly  did  Carrel  lay  the 
first  offering  of  his  warmest  and  purest  love  at  the 
shrine  of  the  spoiled  belle,  who  scarce  knew  the 
value  of  such  an  affection. 

"  Time  glided  noiaeleaaly  by,  for 
Nought  ateala  ao  ailently  as  hi$  tread" — 

and  Carrol  felt  he  only  lived  in  her  presence ;  that 
the  very  atmosphere  she  inhaled  was  sweeter  to 
him  than  the  ''sweet  south  wind's  breath;'*  no 
place  was  dull,  cheered  by  her  smile  ;  no  amuse- 
ment caused  satiety,  when  Evelyn  shared  it  with 
him. 

It  was  some  weeks  after  his  return,  that  Carrol 
and  Evelyn  were  seated  beside  an  open  window, 
admiring  the  ever-varying  and  gorgeous  hues  of  an 
Indian  summer  sunset ;  the  balmy  influence  of  the 
hour  swayed  with  a  cheerful  power  Carrol's  every 
hope ;  the  passionate  avowal  of  his  long  treasured 
love  was  trembling  on  his  lips,  when  Ada's  en- 
trance bid  back  the  sweet  confession ; — for  the 
first  time,  in  his  life,  did  her  gentle  presence  call 
up  a  rising  murmur  of  regret,  her  sweet  face  seem 
unwelcome  to  him. 

"  Evelyn,"  said  she,  timidly  approaching  them, 
"  I  have  come  to  tell  you  poor  nurse  Mason  grows 
worse ;  I  fear  she  has  few  days  left  of  her  span ; 
your  recent  neglect  in  visiting  her,  seems  to  grieve 
her  faithful  heart ;  so,  to  soothe  and  gladden  her,  I 
promised  to  bring  you  with  me  this  evening.  Will 
you  accompany  me  now  V 

*'  Why,  indeed,  Ada,"  said  she,  rather  falter- 
ingly*  "  1  Am  sorry  I  cannot  conveniently  do  so 
just  now — but  do  take  her  something  comfortable 
and  nice,  and  tell  her,  I  will  come  and  sit  all  to- 
morrow morning,  and  read  the  *  precious  Bible,'  as 
she  calls  it,  to  her.  I  have  an  engagement  with 
Herbert  Cameron  this  evening,  which  must  be  ful- 
filled." 

"  Nothing  will  be  so  comfortable  or  consoling  to 
poor  nurse,  as  the  kind  sympathy  and  attentive 
presence  of  those  she  has  ever  regarded  as  her 
children;  on  whom,  she  has  lavished  almost  a  pa- 
rent's fondness !  But  I  will  endeavor  to  reconcile 
her  to  the  disappointment  of  not  seeing  you,  by  de- 
livering your  promise,  which,  I  do  hope,  you  may 
not  find  too  late  to  fulfil." 

Ada,  with  a  swimming  eye  and  lagging  step,  left 
the  careless,  selfish  Evelyn,  to  the  exercise  of  that 
freedom  of  will,  which  had  never  been  sacrificed 
to  another's  pleasure. 

The  slight  mention  of  Herbert  Cameron's  name, 
had  caused  Carrol's 

•• -^heek  to  change,  his 

Sinking  heart  lay  atill ;" 

and  ere  he  could  gather  resolution  enough  to  ha- 
zard the  truth  or  fallacy  of  his  boding  fears,  by 
casting  all  upon  the  hazard  of  a  single  die  of  con- 
fession, the  man,  whom  he  least  wished  to  see, 
was  announced.    Carrol's  patience  was  incapable 
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of  another  test,  and  immediately  remembering;  his 
promise  to  meet  an  old  college  friend,  he  suddenly 
withdrew.     The  lovers  were  left  alone. 


CHAPTER  iv. 

PAINFUL  DISCLOSURES. 

"  What  stamps  the  wrinkle  deeper  on  the  brow  ? 
To  view  each  lored  one  blotted  from  Life's  page, 
And  be  alone  on  earth  as  I  am  now  ? 
Before  the  Chaatener  humbly  let  me  bow. 
O'er  hearts  divided,  and  o'er  hopes  destroyed ! — 
Roll  on,  vain  days !  full  reckless  may  ye  flow, 
Since  I  ^m  reft  of  all  my  soul  enjoyed  !" 

It  was  about  twilight,  when  Carrol  left  his  friend. 
Finding  the  house  entirely  deserted,  he  bent  his 
course  towards  nurse  Mason^s  cottage — for  she 
was  one  lie  had  never  neglected,  even  in  the  most 
careless  period  of  his  life  ;  and  now,  that  she  was 
evidently  so  near  her  end,  his  attention  and  care 
increased.  As  he  dwelt  on  her  long  life  of  good- 
ness and  faithfulness — on  those  years  of  watchful- 
ness over  his  infancy,  he  felt  an  unusual  melan- 
choly steal  over  him ;  a  heaving  sigh  esci^ped  his 
sorrowful  bosom,  that  it  should  be  his  fate  to  see 

'*        each  loved  one  blotted  from  Life's  page." 
Passing  the  favorite  bower  of  his  cousins,  a  low, 
earnest  voice  fell  upon  his  ear ;  he  paused,  per- 
ceiving it  was  not  that  of  a  female. 

'^  When,  dearest,  will  you  terminate  my  tortur- 
ing probation  of  suspense !  You  have  owned  I  pos- 
sess your  love ;  you  have  consented  to  bless  me 
with  this  beautiful  hand,  the  most  precious  boon  of 
Heaven ;  and  still,  I  cannot  prevail  on  you  to  name 
the  period  for  the  consummation  of  my  happiness!^* 

**  Have  patience,  Herbert ;  believe  me,  I  con- 
tinue true  to  my  vows  of  love,  and  will  in  time 
fulfil  them ;  but  really  I  cannot  see  the  necessity 
of  any  haste  in  terminating  our  individual  liberties. 
Will  you  deem  it  weakness  in  me,  when  I  confess, 
that,  a  desire  of  seeing  my  stately  cousin  in  sub- 
jugation complete  at  my  feet,  to  hear  him  breathe 
his  tale  of  love — though  I  well  know,  I  already 
possess  it — induces  me  to  extend  the  term  of  your 
probation  1  He  acts  most  charmingly  the  '  sighing 
furnace  ;*  and  you  know,  your  eclat  will  be  greater 
for  vanquishing  and  thwarting  the  aspirations  of 
the  matchless  Carrol  Stanley.^* 

Carrol  heard  no  more  ;  with  astonishing  speed, 
he  sought  his  room ;  and  there  alone  did  he  pour 
forth  the  burning  lava  of  anguish,  which  well  nigh 
threatened  to  overwhelm  his  soul.  His  fondest 
hopes,  and  all  his  airy  castles  lay  around  him,  more 
shattered  than  the  crumbling  tower ;  his  love  was 
crushed ;  his  tendercst  aflfections  trodden  down  and 
withered,  like  the  llower  of  the  field ;  the  chilling 
breath  of  female  heartlessness  had  passed  over 
their  freshness  and  beauty — leaving  the  heart  more 
waste  and  desolate  than  the  barren  heath.  A 
deathly  languor  seized  his  frame,  and  in  one  hour 
he  endured  an  age  of  grief. 


Oh !  what  a  sad  hour  that  must  be,  when  the 
young  and  happy  first  feel  the  presence  of  a  deadly 
blight  upon  their  fondly  cherished  hopes!  To 
tho9e,  whose  only  refuge  is  to  the  false  and  fleet- 
ing comforts  of  the  world,  dreary  indeed  becomes 
its  offered  (A)nsolation.  Carrol  opened  the  win- 
dow to  woo  the  night  air  to  cool  his  fevered  brow. 
It  was  damp  with  the  sweat  of  his  agony;  and  his 
eyes  burned,  as  if  they  had  felt  the  sun^s  scorching 
rays  for  days.  The  calm  and  balmy  influence  of 
the  lovely  starry  night,  seemed  to  tranquillize  the 
inward  tempest.  Reason  gradually  resumed  her 
reign,  and  with  her  steady  and  unerring  light, 
guided  his  reflections  into  the  channel  of  sober  re- 
signation. With  subdued  passions,  but  saddened 
heart,  he  resolved  on  informing  Evelyn  what  he 
had  heard ;  to  take  a  final  leave  of  her,  and  then  to 
cast  himself  again  an  exile  and  wanderer  upon  the 
world ;  to  bid  adieu  once  more  to  his  happy  home. 
In  the  bitterness  of  a  crushed  spirit,  Carrol  wrote 
her  the  following : 

*^  It  is  a  severe  and  mournful  task,  my  cousin, 
for  the  fond  *  heart  to  root  aflfection  out  ;*  to  tear 
away  that  love,  which,  like  a  tendril,  clings  to  the 
heart.     Bitter  indeed  is  it  to  be  called  upon  to  re- 
nounce as  unworthy,  the  object  of  one^s  adoration; 
but  such  I  find,  Evelyn,  the  task  imposed  upon  roe 
to-night.     Your  confession  to  Herbert  Cameron  in 
the  bower  was  accidentally  heard  by  me ;  need  I 
say  it  chilled  back  to  its  fount  the  deep  current  of 
my  love  for  you  !     Yes,  most  beautiful,  but  heart- 
less cousin,  my  soul  sickens,  when  my  thoughts 
endeavor  to  measure  out  the  almost  unmeasurable 
love  I  have  felt  for  you.   Suffice  it  to  say,  this  ab- 
sorbing feeling  had  usurped  every  other ;  and  well 
has  it  happened,  that  reason  and  circumstances 
have  conspired  to  open  wide  my  eyes  to  such  a 
sinful  idolatry :  for  I  was  rendering  to  a  creature, 
that  adoration  and  devotion,  which  should  alone 
belong  to  the  great  Creator.     And  now  that  He 
has  assisted  me,  I  can,  without  a  murmur,  resign 
all  my  fond  hopes,  and  endeavor  to  oflfer  up  to  Him 
that  devotion  I  so  foolishly  and  blindly  bestowed 
on  you.   We  part,  perhaps  forever!  Receive  my 
wishes  for  your  future  happiness,  and  may  the  love 
of  Herbert  Cameron  suffice  to  repay  you  for  the 
anguish  you  would  have  so  remorselessly  inflicted 
on  Carrol  Stanley." 

With  a  still  sadder  heart,  if  possible,  Carrol  then 
wrote  to  his  father,  explaining  the  cause  of  his  sud- 
den departure,  imploring  him  by  all  that  deep  af- 
fection he  bore  him,  to  permit  his  exile — and  to 
make  no  effort  to  combat  his  resolution  of  never 
returning,  until  Evelyn  should  be  the  bride  of  ano- 
ther. Closing  his  letter  with  a  strict  injunction  of 
secrecy  respecting  his  movements,  he  determined, 
notwithstanding  the  late  hour,  to  visit,  perhaps  for 
the  last  time,  his  faithful  old  nurse.  He  also  re- 
membered Ada  was  to  sit  up  with  her,  and  then  he 
coald  bid  farewell  to  |^t  being  of  angelic  perfec* 
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tioo.  How  expressive  of  sober  truth  are  those 
lines  of  the  master  poet : 

*'  Love  is  not  in  our  own  power, 
Naj,  whst  seems  stranger,  is  not  in  our  choice ; 
We  only  love,  when  fate  ordains  we  should, 
Aod  blindly  fond,  oft  slight  superior  merit** 

SqcIi  was  the  case  with  Carrol,  when  dwelling  on 
the  tniiscendent  beauty  of  Evelyn,  and  on  the  hea- 
venly parity  and  goodness  of  Ada, — and  powerfully 
did  he  feel  the  applicability  of  the  above  truths,  to 
his  own  heart. 

The  moon,  then  just  in  her  perfect  crescent, 
guided  him  with  her  placid  light  through  the  gar- 
den .—with  a  cold  shudder  he  passed  the  fatal  bower, 
and  almost  breathless  from  his  painfully  crowding 
thoughts,  he  reached  the  cottage.  The  lamp  burned 
vith  that  usual  sickly  glare  it  ever  seems  to  shed 
in  the  chamber  of  death ;  the  door  was  slightly 
open.  Carrol  paused  to  control  his  emotions  ere 
he  entered,  for  his  heart  melted  at  the  sight  within. 
Ada  was  seated  beside  the  bed ;  before  her,  lay 
oorse  Mason^s  old,  but  well  kept  Bible,  from  which, 
in  the  softest  voice,  she  was  reading  that  beautiful 
Psalm,  where  David  fearlessly  places  his  trust  in 
that  God,  whose  mercy  and  protection  had  all  the 
day  long  *'  been  extended  unto  him."  She  closed 
it,  and  bent  over  the  invalid  to  hear  what  her 
faintly  expressed  wish  was.  It  was  to  soothe  her 
Btraggliog  soul  by  prayer.  With  bended  knee,  and 
fervent  hamility,  did  that  young  being  implore  her 
^  Heavenly  Father  to  speed  in  mercy  the  parting 
sool  of  his  dying  servant;  to  calm  it  in  the  coming 
strife,  aod  to  take  back  those  vows  which  she  had 
so  faithfully  paid  by  a  life  of  devotion  to  Him,  who 
now  made  her  feel  the  precious  influence  of  a  Re- 
deemer's love." 

Never  had  Carrol  Stanley  been  so  moved  by  the 
voice  and  language  of  prayer;  instinctively  he  had 
sunk  on  bis  knees,  and  ferrently  did  he  follow  in 
spirit  and  thought,  the  simple  but  beautiful  appeal 
for  Divine  protection.  Ada^s  pale  cheek  brightened 
with  the  deepest  glow,  when  she  turned  and  saw 
Carrol  silently  enter ;  her  heart,  which  had  become 
calmed  by  the  influence  of  her  soul^s  communion, 
Bov  beat  wildly  as  he  drew  near ;  her  hand  trem- 
bled, as  if  palsied,  when  he  gently  took  it.  For 
some  moments,  a  deep  silence  reigned.  Ada,  re- 
covering her  aelf-possession,  bade  him  make  him- 
self known  to  the  dying  saint.  At  the  sound  of  his 
Toiee,  she  fixed  on  him  a  look  of  the  most  grateful 
recognition,  and  feebly  raising  her  hand,  laid  it  on 
bis  bending  head  with  an  earnest  pressure;  and, 
ibongfa  expiring  nature  forbade  the  lips  expression, 
yet  the  silent  eloquence  of  her  upturned  eyes  at- 
tested wen  the  fervor  of  her  last  benediction.  The 
midnight  hour  ushered  into  the  portals  of  Heaven 
the  soul  of  the  faithful  old  Christian.  Ada  and 
Carrol  closed  those  eyes,  which  had  so  untiringly 
watched  over  their  infant  footsteps,  which  had  so 
often  beamed  with  a  matenml  fondness  on  their 


childish  pastimes.  In  sadness,  they  returned  to  the 
house.  Feij^  words  were  spoken  on  the  way — for 
Carrol's  voice  died  away  ere  he  could  bring  him- 
self to  disclose  to  her  his  intended  departure  ;  and 
Ada^s  heart  felt  too  heavy,  with  thick  and  coming 
memories,  to  give  utterance  to  any  words.  When 
they  entered  the  hall,  and  as  she  was  bidding  him 
good  night,  he  convulsively  seized  her  hand,  and 
pressing  her  to  his  bosom,  kindly  brushed  away  the 
coursing  tears,  hoarsely  saying — "  Farewell,  sweet 
Ada,  our  last  meeting  has  been  beside  the  bed  of 
the  dying ;  our  next  may  be  in  another  world.  Oh ! 
dearest,  pray  for  me,  for  God  will  never  turn  a 
deaf  ear  to  such  petitions  as  spring  from  your 
heart ;  and  Heaven  knows  I  need  them  now,  when 
in  the  utter  desolation  of  parting  from  all  I  hold 
dear  on  earth.  To-morrow,"  he  added  more  calmly, 
*'  I  leave  here,  perhaps  never  to  return  ;  your  sis- 
ter alone  can  explain  the  cause  of  such  a  resolve ; — 
and  oh !  dearest  Ada,  though  I  have  at  last  wrested 
her  from  my  heart,  yet  sweet  being  of  love  and 
truth,  guard  her,  for  my  sake,  with  your  heavenly 
counsel,  and  if  possible,  shield  her  from  coming 
harm." 

Unresistingly,  because  completely  astonnded, 
Ada  received  his  parting  kiss ;  and  when  she  felt 
returning  recollection,  it  was  to  find  herself  still 
standing  on  the  spot  where  he  lefl  her.  Slowly 
and  mechanically  she  retired  to  her  chamber,  and 
there  gazed  long  on  her  beautiful  sister,  who  lay 
wrapped  in  a  tranquil  sleep ; — ^the  calm  and  lovely 
repose  of  her  perfect  features,  bore  not  the  slightest 
impress  of  unworthy  passions.  Sad  was  the  lonely 
vigil  of  the  sorely  tried  Ada — for  the  luxury  of 
sleep  seemed  denied  her  care-worn  senses.  Again 
did  she  bend  before  the  throne  of  grace,  to  seek 
aid  in  this  her  most  fearful  desolation ;  for  what 
can  be  greater  than  that  proceeding  from  a  despair- 
ing renunciation  of  "  all  the  soul  enjoyed'* — when 
the  cruel  hand  of  dread  reality  disrobes  the  young 
heart  of  its  fancied  security — leaving  it  to  writhe 
**  'neath  its  cold  destitution !" 

Ada  Mordaunt  felt  all  this  in  that  hour ;  for  she 
had  long  loved  Carrol,  though  she  saw  Evelyn  evi- 
dently possessed  his  undivided  affections. 

The  next  morning  found  Carrol  journeying  on 
his  distant  pilgrimage — there  to  bury  in  "  strenu- 
ous action"  all  remembrance  of  his  sorrows.  Mr. 
Stanley's  health  almost  sunk  beneath  this  second 
separation  from  one  he  so  devotedly  loved ;  but  he 
stilled  his  parental  feelings,  and  strictly  adhered  to 
his  son's  injunction,  not  to  recall  him,  or  seek  to 
entice  him  back  again  to  those  scenes  which  had 
been  so  fraught  with  untold  anguish — until  some 
happy  interposition  of  Providence  should  cause 
him  to  return  with  a  gladdened  spirit.  Ada  mourned 
him  as  lost  to  her  forever ;  and  she  measured  his 
love  for  Evelyn  like  her  own,  when  she  thought 
that  another  would  never  possess  it.  Hers  she 
resolved  to  subdue,  not  to  bestow  it  again  on  a  new 
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object,  but  on  Him  ivho,  she  knew,  oh  chastened 
those  He  most  loves,  and  in  kindness  sometimes 
tempers  the  fiercest  wind  to  the  shorn  lamb.  Her 
broken  spirit,  though  chastened,  felt  humbled. 
With  a  martyr-like  resignation,  she  committed  all 
her  sorrows,  cares,  and  hopes  of  future  happiness, 
into  His  hands — knowing  and  feeling  how  yain  it 
seemcth  in  man  to  will,  when  Omnipotence  holds 
in  the  hollow  of  His  hands  the  destinies  of  worlds, 
and  with  a  watchful  eye,  numbers  even  the  hairs 
of  our  heads.  Could  Ada  Mordaunt  fail  to  be  com- 
forted, when  thus  supported  ? 

A  few  months  afterwards,  Evelyn  ratified  at  the 
altar,  her  vows  of  love  to  Herbert  Cameron.  She 
felt  and  looked  happy.  CarroPs  conscience  would 
have  smote  him,  for  his  apparently  unjust  suspi- 
cion, that  she  could  love  naught  but  herself — that 
she  was  incapable  of  such  a  noble  and  refined  feel- 
ing as  woman's  love.  Could  he  have  seen  her 
look  of  perfect  confidence,  when  she  committed 
her  all  into  the  keeping  of  that  being  she  so  so- 
lemnly vowed  to  love  and  obey,  confidently  would 
he  have  said  Evelyn  in  that  moment  forgot  even 
her  important  self;  and  she  did ;  for  next  to  that 
insatiable  Juggernaut  of  her  soul,  she  loved  Her- 
bert Cameron.  How  differently  Ada  felt,  as  she 
stood  beside  her  blooming  sister — for,  all  remem- 
brance of  her  own  blighted  affections,  was  drowned 
in  that  of  Carrol's  cruelly  slighted  love,  and  in  the 
anticipation  of  his  pain,  were  he  a  spectator  on 
such  an  occasion ;  she  endeavored  to  conceal  those 
unbidden  emotions,  when  she  saw  the  happy  gaiety 
of  the  brilliant  bride ;  and  when  her  farewell  con- 
gratulations were  ofifered  her,  Ada  felt  she  stood 
indeed  alone,  like  the  last  Summer  flower  in  the 
garden  of  wasted  feelings. 


CHAPTER  Y. 

A  SHIFTING  OF  LIFE'S  PANORAMA. 

"  The  keenest  pangs  the  wretched  find. 

Are  rapture  to  the  dreary  void ; 
The  leafless  desert  of  the  mind, 

The  waste  of  feelings  unemployed." 

The  whirling  eddy  of  time  rolled  on  over  three 
years — a  lapse  fraught  with  unclouded  joy  to  some, 
to  others  chequered  with  changing  ills,  and  chilling 
disappointments.  None  had  been  more  tossed  on 
the  fluctuations  of  life,  than  Herbert  and  Evelyn 
Cameron.  The  first  year  of  their  wedded  career, 
ushered  in  a  brilliant  promise  of  future  bliss.  Sur- 
rounded by  every  luxury  which  wealth  could  pro- 
cure, and  commanding  in  tke  fashionable  world  an 
extensive  influence,  Eveljm^s  uncommon  beauty 
invested  her  with  many  attractions.  Her  society 
was  courted,  and  she  was  flattered  by  all.  To  one 
so  little  fitted  for  domestic  enjoyments — whose 
mind  was  so  warped  by  the  excessive  adulation 
rendered  her  from  childhood,  this  was  the  acme  of 
all  her  desires.    There  was  no  resource  of  plea- 


sure, no  avenue  of  seducing  gaiety,  that  Evelya 
did  not  enter  into  with  avidity.  Herbert  then 
seemed  to  desire  no  other  employment,  than  that 
of  a  constant  and  love-like  attendance  on  his  beau- 
tiful and  admired  wife ;  no  enticement  of  society 
detached  him  from  her  side ;  no  other  smile  seemed 
half  so  bright.  But  the  sky  of  even  the  fairest  life, 
rarely  remains  free  from  those  passing  ^clouds 
which  seem  to  darken  the  pathway  of  the  most 
blessed  and  happy.  Such  Herbert  found  threaten- 
ing on  his  horizon, — and  Evelyn,  when  the  flash 
of  passion,  the  charm  of  novelty,  passed  away,  felt 
all  things,  even  the  most  continued  love  of  her  hos- 
band,  fail  to  fill  the  "  dreary  void  within. **  And 
thus  it  will  ever  be  with  woman,  when  her  princi- 
ples and  feelings  are  wrongly  biassed,  and  when 
she  departs  from  that  channel  which  nature  as- 
signs her.  The  second  year  of  their  marriage 
found  Herbert  gradually  yielding  to  temptations 
from  home ;  the  returning  influence  of  old  habits 
and  associations  began  to  be  felt,  disturbing  the 
quiet  calm  of  his  perfect  love  and  connubial  happi- 
ness ;  and  the  third,  alas !  witnessed  him  bestow- 
ing scarcely  a  common-place  attention  or  thought 
on  his  almost  deserted  and  neglected  wife  and 
home.  Evelyn  could  not  fail  to  become  sensible 
of  his  altered  and  weaned  affection;  and  being 
so  completely  a  creature  of  waywardness  and  ca- 
price, when  she  found  his  love  waning,  hers  in- 
creased with  surprising  intensity ;  for,  in  the  early 
days  of  their  union,  she  appeared  perfectly  indiffer- 
ent to  manifesting  any  return  of  that  devotion  and 
love  he  so  fondly  lavished  on  her.  Such  she  deemed 
her  just  prerogative ;  and  by  her  cold  and  heartless 
carelessness,  the  warmth  of  Herbert's  feelings 
were  chilled  and  thrown  back  upon  him;  there, 
within  his  heart,  to  become  stagnated  by  the  com- 
mingling of  distrust  and  disappointment,  caused  by 
her  fashionable  neglect. 

No  truism  nor  sentiment  uttered  by  him,  who  so 
*'  faithfully  holds  the  mirror  up  to  human  nature,^' 
finds  a  louder  response  within  the  human  breast, 
than 

"  That  we  hare  we  prite  not  to  the  worth 
While  we  enjoy  it,  but  being  lacked  and  lost 
We  reck  the  value.'* 

And  thus  was  it  with  Evelyn,  when  convioced 
that  other  objects  usurped  her  place  in  Herbert's 
aflfections  ;  other  pleasures  engrossed  his  time, 
giving  few  moments  to  her.  A  burning  desire 
possessed  her  to  fathom  the  growing  mystery  of 
his  frequent  absences  from  home,  and  the  canse  of 
that  anxious  and  weary  expression  ever  resting  on 
his  face — now  become  so  pale  and  haggard.  Hers 
was  a  resolution  too  indomitable  to  be  overcome. 
She  determined  to  rouse  every  energy,  to  con  over 
every  stratagem  whereby  her  object  might  be  at- 
tained, let  it  be  ever  so  horrible ;  and  truly  was  her 
resolve  executed;  horrible  indeed  were  the  cir- 
camstancea  which  disclosed  to  the  miserabla  Eve* 
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Ijn  sbe  was  the  wife  of  a  confirmed  and  desperate 
gambler ! 

It  was  a  fearfully  cold  and  boisterous  night  in 
Korember.  The  winds  raged  with  an  alarming 
Tioleoce,  threatening  to  move  from  its  solid  foun- 
dation, eren  the  splendid  mansion  of  the  fash- 
ionable Mrs.  Cameron,  when  she,  its  now  lonely 
and  desolate  mistress,  sat  anxiously  noting  e^ery 
stroke  of  tioie,  that  brought  near  the  hour  she  ex- 
pected the  arrival  of  her  sister.  Sadly  altered 
was  that  once  brilliant  face,  so  redolent  with  all 
that  was  beautiful.  The  lines  of  painful  thought 
diowed  their  deep  indentations  on  her  pale  brow ; — 
that  eye,  once  so  sparkling  and  beaming  conscious 
happiness,  now  wandered  with  the  restless  bril- 
liaocy  of  unsatisfied  expectation ; — and  the  cheek, 
once  glowing  with  health,  was  wan  and  sunken,  as  it 
leaned  on  her  small  and  delicate  hand.  Long  and 
melancholy  was  the  deep  revery  of  the  neglected, 
nay  almost  isolated,  Evelyn ;  for  it  had  been  some 
time  since  the  gay  world  had  poured  into  her  ear 
its  wonted  tones  of  adulation,  so  completely  had 
she  withdrawn  from  those  amusements  which  once 
constituted  the  end  and  aim  of  her  happiness.  The 
night  wore  heavily  away — sigh  after  sigh  escaped 
from  her  despairing  heart. 

^  I  wonder  if  Herbert  will  be  here  to  welcome 
Ada — for  a  smile  of  something  like  olden  tiroes,  lit 
bis  face  when  be  read  her  letter!  Alas!  how 
shocked  her  tender  affectionate  nature  will  be, 
when  she  sees  what  a  small  share  of  domestic  hap- 
piness has  fallen  to  her  only  sister^s  lot ;  and  this 
poor  person,  which  was  so  much  her  pride  and 
boast,  as  well  as  my  own,  how  changed  she  will 
find  it*' — ^for  the  opposite  mirror  just  then  gave 
back  the  reflection  of  her  face  contracted  and  care- 
worn. ^  But  ah  !  my  sister,  if  the  sight  of  my  al- 
teration will  wring  your  heart,  how  will  that  of  my 
still  more  unhappy,  misguided,  Herbert  affect  you! 
Oh !  why  should  I,  the  wife  of  his  choice,  the  loved 
one  from  early  youth,  be  thus  doomed  to  such  utter 
destitution,  and  be  thought  unfit  to  share  his  confi- 
dence, or  incapable  of  alleviating  his  brooding  woe  1" 
Her  cheek  just  then  glowed,  a  sickening  sensation 
crept  over  her ;  for  the  throbbings  of  remorse  had 
not  yet  become  too  extinct  in  her  worldly  bosom, 
to  reject  the  lashings  of  memory,  when  it  called  up 
vividly  those  two  first  years — so  thoughtlessly 
spent  in  heartless  indifference  to  his  love, — and 
her  complete  desertion  of  that  sweet  home,  to 
which,  in  the  fondness  and  pride  of  his  heart,  he 
had  bnmght  her.  Conscience  bid  back  another 
marmnring  interrogatory  within  her  now  repining 
bosom,  and  ardently  did  she  wish  to  repay  for  her 
past  errors  by  a  future  life  of  faithfulness  in  dis- 
charging those  long  neglected  duties.  Humiliating 
indeed  were  Evelyn^s  reflections;  but  the  soothing 
contrition  of  hope  wooed  her  on  to  days  of  recovered 
happiness ;  and  not  until  she  heard  the  rapid  rolling 
of  the  stages  past  the  house,  was  she  aroused  to  a 


recollection  of  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  and  that 
that  long  expected  time  had  not  yet  brought  Ada. 
Soon  the  streets  became  deserted,  as  the  "  hall 
aAer  a  gay  festival,*' — and  with  a  disappointed,  sad- 
dened heart,  Evelyn  was  about  to  retire  to  her 
lonely  chamber,  when  her  eager  ear  caught  the 
sound  of  the  well-known  step  of  her  husband.  He 
entered,  and  scarcely  casting  a  look  on  her,  as  she 
rose  with  an  exclamation  of  joyful  welcome,  he 
threw  himself  on  the  sofa,  gruffly  ordering  some 
coffee. 

It  was  with  a  palpitating  heart,  and  in  silence, 
(for  her  thoughts  were  too  overwhelming  with  the 
influence  of  her  recent  self-arraignment,  to  give 
utterance  to  any  remonstrance  at  his  abrupt  and 
unkind  manner,)  Evelyn  awaited  his  commence* 
ment  of  conversation.  After  swallowing  hastily 
several  cups  of  coffee,  which  he  pronounced  "  exe- 
crable," he  impatiently  ordered  a  light  to  his  li- 
brary— for  he  had  business  to  transact  ere  he  left 
home. 

"  Surely,  dear  Herbert,  you  will  not  so  impru- 
dently brave  the  tempest  that  now  rages  with  such 
violence.  Do  not,  I  implore  you,  leave  me  to  en- 
dure alone,  the  horrors  of  such  a  night.'' 

He  carelessly  answered — 

"Ada  I  suppose  will  not  come  now,  and  as  she 
certainly  will  to-morrow,  I  must  complete  my  busi- 
ness to-night,  so  that  I  may  be  disengaged  when 
she  arrives.  It  is  time  you  had  become  inured  to 
the  luxury  of  solitude — for  hang  me,  if  I  care  to 
intrude  upon  it,  when  your  moping  face  is  all  that 
welcomes  me." 

Evelyn  offered  not  another  word  of  opposition; 
for  just  then  her  thoughts  were  busy  with  some 
sudden  action  and  impulse ;  and  as  he  rose  to  take 
the  offered  light,  she  said  with  a  resigned  calm- 
ness— 

"  I  thought  even  my  moping  looks  scarcely  at- 
tracted your  observation,  for  it  has  been  a  weary 
long  time  since  your  eye  met  mine  with  other  than 
a  careless  glance,  or  rested  on  my  face  to  note  its 
usual  expression,  let  it  be  what  it  may." 

"  Well,  well,  be  it  so — I  have  no  time  now  to 
listen  to  your  whinings  and  repinings,  but  I'll  ask 
you  one  question,  Evelyn  Cameron ;  to  whom  and 
to  what  cause  do  you  attribute  your  present  loneli- 
ness ?  Cast  back  your  mind  to  the  scene  which 
was  once  endured  by  your  husband,  and  see  if  con- 
science doth  not  render  the  verdict  of— nay,  even  a 
Shylock*s  retribution,  being  your  just  and  merited 
due." 

"  Too  true — but  oh !  Herbert,  stay  and  hear  my 
plea  of  future  atonement" 

The  silence  of  the  room  gave  to  her  ear  the 
echo  of  his  retiring  footsteps,  instead  of  one  sym- 
pathizing look,  or  tone  of  reconciliation ;  the  bub- 
bling waters  of  a  fresh  and  humbling  repentance, 
were  hushed  within  Evelyn's  proud  bosom.  The 
bitterness  of  his  sneering  tsunt,  and  deafness  to 
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her  offered  plea,  had  so  completely  chilled  the  in- 
ward current,  that  no  trace  of  recent  tendernesa  or 
reviving  affection — no  feeling  of  sacied  honor,  re- 
strained her  from  the  determination  of  thencefor- 
ward acting  the  spy  on  all  his  movements,  even  at 
the  hazard  of  any  personal  exposure  or  sacrifice  of 
her  feminine  delicacy  of  character. 

'*  My  all  is  east  upon  this  one  great  die,"  was 
Evelyn^s  exclamation,  as  she,  with  a  resolved  air 
and  firm  step,  followed  her  hushand  to  his  room, 
that  she  might  there  watch  his  movements,  so  as 
to  shape  out  her  future  course  of  action. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


REVEALED  TRUTHS. 

"  *Tia  strange,  hut  true ;  for  truth  is  always  strange — 
Stranger  than  fiction  ;  if  it  should  be  told, 
How  much  would  novels  gain  by  the  exchange  I 
How  differently  the  world  woold  men  behold ! 
How  ofi  would  vice  and  virtue  places  change  !** 

It  is  said,  '*  when  woman  hesitates,  she  is  lost ;" 
but  the  proud  spirit  of  the  resolute  Evelyn  did  not 
even  shrink  or  quail,  when  she  condescended  to 
act  the  ignoble  part  of  a  spy  towards  her  husband ; 
stealthily  to  elicit  that  confidence,  which  by  her 
own  conduct  she  had  deservedly  forfeited.  It  was 
a  combination  of  feelings  that  urged  her  on,  piqued 
love,  distrust  and  dark  suspicions,  mingled  with  an 
irresistible  curiosity,  silenced  that  ever-speaking 
"  oracle  of  God" — the  voice  of  conscience.  When 
this  fortress  of  the  heart  becomes  assailed  and  un- 
dermined in  a  woman, — especially  in  a  wife, — 
how  applicable  and  merited  is  the  poet^s  sneer : 


It 


Woman,  thy  vows  are  traced  in  sand !" 


for,  how  desecrated  had  become  those  she  so  faithful- 
ly pledged  at  the  altar.  When  Evelyn  gained  the 
door  of  her  husband^s  library,  she  found  it  partiaUy 
open,  and,  with  a  suppressed  breathing,  she  kept 
her  post  of  observation.  He  opened  his  desk  and 
seemed  intently  examining  a  large  pile  of  bank 
notes,  which  he  tremblingly  deposited  in  his  bo- 
som; for  she  could  but  notice  how  it  heaved,  and 
how  livid  his  face  became,  as  he  did  so; — after 
which  he  began  to  make  preparations  for  encoun- 
tering the  still  raging  storm  without.  Evelyn  ra- 
pidly descended,  and  enveloping  herself  in  a  large 
cloak,  with  an  old  cap  slouched  over  her  face,  she 
unshrinkingly  awaited  his  passing  through  the  hall. 
In  a  few  moments,  he  came  with  a  hurried  air,  and 
a  face  of  terrible  contraction — Placing  the  lamp  in 
its  accustomed  place  for  use  on  his  return,  he 
emerged  into  the  street.  She  steadily  followed 
him  through  several,  which  he  measured  with  ra- 
pid strides ;  and  finally  halting  in  one,  ominously 
silent  and  obscure,  he  threw  himself  on  the  flag- 
stones, seeming  to  expect  the  arrival  of  some  one. 
The  driving  sleet  wind,  and  falling  of  the  rain 
on  the  pavement,  htished  E^v«lyn*8  cautious  step, 


which  otherwise,  in  such 'a  dead  silence,  would 
have  been  heard  by  the  quick  ear  of  the  impatient 
Herbert.  She  had  just  ensconced  herself  behind 
the  remnant  of  an  old  lamp  post,  when  the  voice  of 
an  approaching  person  caused  him  to  start  up  with 
an  exclamation  of  growling  satisfaction — 

'^  The  devil  and  his  angels  of  darkness  take  you, 
for  thus  dallying  with  ray  time,  and  delaying  your 
appointment ;  I  had  begun  to  regard  your  promise 
as  worse  in  nothingness  than  a  woman^s." 

''  You  did,  did  ye,  Mr.  Herbert  Cameron !  but 
you  have  most  suddenly  grown  suspicious  of  me, 
whom  experience  has  well  proved  true  to  deeds 
befitting  such  a  night  as  thi8--bnt  may  your  salu- 
ting wish  be  fulfilled,  if  I  could  come  any  sooner. 
However  you  can  afford  to  lose  the  past  few  mo- 
ments in  waiting,  as  the  number  yon  have  to  spend 
in  those  most  charming  hells  will  be  fewer !" 

"  Hush,  you  taunting  scoundrd !  yon  know  well 
I  am  indebted  to  y&u  for  an  introduction  into  those 
cursed  places,  which  has  brought  roe  to  my  pre- 
sent disgraceful  association  with  such  as  you !" 

A  chuckle  from  his  companion  followed  this  up- 
braiding retort  of  Herbert's. 

"  Humph !  very  well  for  you  to  place  the  com- 
mission of  all  your  crimes  to  my  account,  thinking 
thereby  to  escape  the  just  punishment  of  Heaven. 
But,  Herbert  Cameron,  I  now  begin  to  think  cow- 
ardice brands  your  brow  with  other  sins ;  for,  if  I 
mistake  not,  I  once  heard  you  wish  you  had  never 
seen  your  wife— that  it  was  she  who  first  tempted 
you  to  game.  I  have  heard  a  deal  of  woman's  in- 
fluence,  but  the  devil  take  this,  for  an  uncommon 
instance ;  and  by  Jove,  you  have  proved  yourself 
an  apt  scholar  to  her  ladyship  as  well  as  to  my- 
self." 

A  deep  groan  issued  from  the  wretched  Came- 
ron's bosom;  but  mastering  his  emotion,  in  a  voice 
of  hollow  calmness,  he  replied — 

*'  Stop,  Grimstall,  thns  far  you  have  had  the 
cruelty  to  go,  bat  I  will  permit  no  further  bitter 
sneer — ^my  anguish  and  misery  are  already  too 
overwrought  to  bear  another  from  you,  however 
deserved  it  may  be.  I  know  I  did,  in  an  unhappy 
moment,  blame  my  injured  and  deserted  wife  for 
my  love  for  gaming ;  but  having  foolishly  yielded 
once  to  her  thoughtless  challenge,  should  be  no 
excuse  for  my  present  horrible  excess.  Come,  let 
us  banish  our  petulant  anger  and  attend  to  busi- 
ness. See,  I  have  the  notes,  compare  them  with 
yours,  and  look  well  that  all  is  right." 

The  rain  had  ceased,  the  winds  had  **  crept  back 
to  their  caverns,"  and  the  bright-round  face  of  the 
moon  peered  above  the  still  floating  clouds.  Her 
light  was  hailed  with  joyful  eagerness  by  the  two, 
as  it  benefitted  their  strict  examination;  but  ere 
the  roll  was  half  completed,  she  withdrew  her  pla- 
cid and  cheering  visage,  leaving  them  in  greater 
darkness.  A  curse  or  two  escaped  them,  as  they 
than  silently  bent  their  steps  in  another  direction. 
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Ereljn^s  feelings -were  insopportable.  "The 
war  and  chaos  of  her  mind/'  might  have  vied  with 
all  the  hry  of  the  elements,  amid  the  fiercest  bat- 
tlemeat  of  Heaven ;  but  despair  seemed  to  nerve 
her  sool  on  to  the  dread  discovery.  Without  the 
least  hesitation,  she  followed.  They  soon  entered 
a  dark  alley,  and  after  a  few  muttered  words  of 
eoQsaltation,  the  door  of  one  of  those  wretched 
abodes  of  vice — so  aptly  termed  hells — was  opened. 
Still  Evelyn  paused  not ;  and  with  a  less  firm,  but 
more  stealthy  step,  she  tracked  her  way  after  them — 
perceiving  the  door  was,  in  their  hurry,  left  unbar- 
red. 

After  threading  two  or  three  dark  passages, 
vith  only  a  light  here  and  there  guiding  them,  they 
passed  to  listen  to  what  was  going  on  in  the  next 
room.  Grimstaira  signal  was  in  a  few  moments 
gireo,  which,  unlike  the  other  door,  was  opened 
only  by  his  *  sesame'  word ;  and  so  great  was  the 
pleasure  manifested  by  the  inmates  at  the  arrival 
of  Herbert  and  his  companion,  all  precaution  to  re- 
bar  it  was  lost  in  the  general  satisfaction.  £ve- 
lyo,  with  a  distended  eye,  and  motionless  heart, 
best  forward  to  w^atch  their  movements.  Around 
a  table  sat  about  a  dozen  of  the  most  miserably 
haggard  looking  men,  whose  couotenances  would 
hare  rivalled  any  of  those  in  the  nethermost  re- 
gions—so visibly  were  they  stamped  with  those 
fierce  and  guilty  passions,  which  rendered  them  fit 
representatives  of  such  a  place. 

The  horror-stricken  wife  saw  her  husband,  with 
one  equally  wretched,  take  a  seat  evidently  re- 
served for  him ;  and  she  determined,  let  what  would 
happen — even  at  the  hazard  of  her  life — firmly  to 
obaerre  her  vigil  of  strict  scrutiny  respecting  the 
actions  of  those  depraved  violators  of  the  laws  of 
God  and  man.     The  fortunes  of  the  night  decided 
against  Herbert,  who,  with  loud  and  deep-mouthed 
carses,  rose,  and  throwing  down  vehemently  his 
pile  of  notes,  with  an  impatient  gesture,  prepared 
to  depart.    Just  as  he  neared  the  door,  the  whole 
gauig  rose  with  the  clamor  and  madness  of  demons, 
loadly  vociferating  "  Forgery — forgery !    See  to 
the  villain,  for  by  Heaven  he  shall  not  escape!'* 
At  this  moment  of  fiendish  excitement,  Grimstall, 
with  a  shrill  cry,  wildly  pointed  to  the  volumes  of 
smoke,  which  were  furiously  forcing  their  way 
throogh  the  door  of  the  adjoining  apartment,  and 
with  one  bound,  shrieking  '*  fire,"  he  left  them  be- 
hind to  follow.     Every  one  then  thought  alooe  of 
Klf'preservation ;  but  even  in  that  horrible  confu- 
n<m,  those  who  had  been  lucky,  were  bent  upon 
Mcoring  their  gains :  and  Herbert  rushing  out  in 
unthinking  despair,  was  about  to  bolt  the  door  on 
the  sordid  beings,  who  would  soon  have  paid  the 
forfeit  of  their  crimes,  by  an  agonizing  death  in 
the  then  roaring  element,  when  his  hand  was  staid 
by  some  one  clinging  to  his  knees. 

'* Herbert — oh  God!  for  mercy  sake  forbear," 
was  aU  be  heard ;  and  stooping  down,  he  threw 


aside  the  cloak  to  see  with  starting  eyes  the  insen- 
sible form  of  his  wife. 

'*  Gracious  Heaven!  what  could  have  brought 
this  unhappy  woman  to  such  a  den  of  greater  de- 
vils than  now  feel  tlie  horrors  of  a  greater  hell !— * 
Evelyn,  my  wife,  my  beautiful  Evelyn,  is  it,  can 
it  be  you  ?" 

But  no  time  was  to  be  lost  in  any  indulgence  of 
his  amazement,  for  the  fiames  were  curling  high 
above  him,  and  the  confusion  increasing  around : 
hurriedly  wrapping  the  cloak  about  her  again,  and 
bearing  her  aloft  in  his  arms,  as  if  she  was  only 
an  infant,  he  flew  with  the  lightning^s  speed  to  his 
home  without  heeding  any  obstacle.  The  cries 
and  conmiotion  incident  to  fires  now  resounded 
through  the  before  silent  streets,  so  that  Herbert's 
wild  and  furious  movements  wei«  totally  unno- 
ticed in  the  general  dismay.  He  soon  gained  the 
house,  which  he  found  entirely  deserted,  and  bear- 
ing his  wife  to  the  parlor  without  calling  any  one 
to  his  assistance,  he  ttlently  and  bewilderedly 
watched  the  return  of  her  consciousness. 

^  Herbert,  dearest  Herbert,  are  you  indeed  here 
with  me,  in  our  own  home,  and  alone  too  ?"  said 
she,  slowly  opening  her  eyes,  and  partially  raising 
herself;  then  fixing  them  wildly  on  her  stone-like 
and  immovable  husband,  clasped  her  hands — "  Oh 
God !  what  a  fearful  dream  I  have  had;  methought 

I  saw  you" ;  but  the  dreadful  words  died  on 

her  lips,  as  she  now  too  plainly  saw  it  was  all  other 
than  a  mere  dream — for  there  stood  before  her  the 
same  ghastly  looking  Herbert,  with  hair  wildly 
dishevelled,  whose  clothes  here  and  there  showed 
marks  of  the  fire,  and  the  cloak  still  hanging 
around  her,  confirmed  the  dread  reality.  "  Came- 
ron, my  husband,  my  still  loved  Herbert,"  said 
she,  frantically  throwing  herself  on  her  knees  be- 
fore his  statue-like  person,  **are  you  sensible  ?  Oh 
God  !  spare  the  avenging  hand  :  let  it  fall  on  my 
head,  and  in  mercy  leave  him  reason."  She 
fiercely  shook  him — not  a  word  escaped  him — ^not 
a  look  or  gesture  of  resistance, — and  then  despair- 
ingly entwining  her  arms  around  his  neck,  im- 
plored him  to  speak — that  "  it  was  only  his  Eve- 
lyn, his  wife,  who  was  near  him." 

Gradually  his  bosom  heaved — the  motionless 
current  of  feeling  seemed  again  to  move,  and 
shrinking  from  her  enthrace  with  a  vehemence 
which  nearly  caused  her  to  reel  on  the  floor,  and 
scowling  on  her,  in  a  low  gutteral  voice,  he 
said — 

"  My  wife!  ha— ha !  true,  too  true  you  are — but 
alas !  only  in  name.  Would  to  God  this  now 
wretched  and  guilty  bosom  had  never  cherished 
such  a  beautiful  serpent,  whose  sting  hath  proved 
more  deadly  than  the  most  poisonous  a^>," — ^and 
casting  on  her  a  shuddering  look,  he  left  the  petri- 
fied Evelyn  to  all  the  warring  loneliness  of  re- 
morse. In  the  next  moment,  the  door  of  his  room 
was  violently  shut. 
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CHAPTER  ni. 

THE  RESULTS  OF  FEMALE  INFLUENCE. 

**  Between  two  worlds  life  hovers  like  a  star 
'Twixt  night  and  morn,  upon  the  horizon's  verge; 
How  little  do  we  know  that  which  we  are  ! 
How  less  what  we  may  be  !** 

Evelyn^s  first  impulse  was  to  follow  her  hus- 
band :  but  when  she  remembered  his  chilling  re- 
pulse, and  upbraiding  wish,  all  her  former  pride, 
which  had  been  her  bane  through  life,  but  had  nearly 
from  recent  events  spent  itself,  again  took  posses- 
sion of  her,  and  determined  her  to  refrain  from  any 
indulgence  of  aflfection  or  curiosity  which  might 
again  irritate  his  already  remorseless  bosom. 

Notwithstanding  the  powerful  excitement  of 
mind  and  body  she  had  that  night  endured — and 
though  the  hour  was  past  midnight,  yet  Evelyn 
sat  still — not  daring  to  move, — for  an  indefinable 
suspicion  of  coming  evil  wrung  her  mind.  The 
lound  of  the  clicking  time-piece,  to  her,  seemed 
ominous  of  some  heavy  pending  calamity.  She 
thought,  until  thought  became  insupportable ;  she 
revolved  and  re-revolved  over  the  probable  conse- 
quences of  Herbert's  criminal  excesses,  until  even 
suspicion  became  chaotic  ; — and  finally,  when  the 
last  fearful  one  of  his  attempting  self-destruction 
obtruded  itself,  the  unhappy  Evelyn  could  bear  the 
agony  of  her  surmises  no  longer;  and  with  no 
thought  nor  fear,  but  that  of  arresting  her  husband 
from  the  fatal  attempt,  she  bounded  up  stairs,  and 
knocked  loudly  at  his  door.  A  low  moan  was  all 
that  answered  her.  Frantically  she  again  de- 
scended for  assistance  ;  and  when  she  had  suc- 
ceeded in  forcing  an  entrance  into  the  room,  it  was 
with  a  supernatural  firmness.  She  looked  around, 
confidently  expecting  the  prostrate  form  of  Her- 
bert, bathed  in  his  own  life  blood,  would  meet  her 
view.  But  when  every  thing  around  bespoke  an 
undisturbed  quiet,  and  the  usual  arrangement  of  the 
room  met  her  eye,  it  was  with  rapture  and  thank- 
fulness she  approached  the  bed  on  which  Herbert, 
her  still  living  husband,  was  calmly  lying.  A 
grateful  hope  sprung  up  within  her  bosom,  that  he 
was  still  spared  to  be  a  happy  witness  of  her  fu- 
ture life  of  intended  reparation. 

'*  Thank  Heaven !  I  see  you  safe  once  more, 
looking  like  my  own  dear  Herbert ;  lie  still,  I  will 
watch  you  through  the  gray  morn.  Oh !  may  to- 
morrow's sun  witness  the  renewal  of  our  former 
confidence,  and  the  boon  of  recovered  happiness 
again  be  ours."  Yes,  the  proud  and  domineering 
spirit  of  Evelyn  Cameron  was  bent,  and  her  haughty 
lip  most  piteously  implored  the  pardon  of  her  hus- 
band. 

He  took  her  hand,  and,  gazing  on  her  with  a 
look  of  answering  forgiveness,  was  about  to  speak, 
when  his  frame  seemed  terribly  convulsed ;  his 
eye  rolled  wildly ;  and  instead  of  the  pressure  of 
affection,  Evelyn  felt  she  was  in  the  clenched  grasp 
of  some  powerful  fiend. 


'*  Send,  send  for  Dr.  M.,''  said  she,  in  a  voice  of 
thunder,  to  the  astonished  servants — but  he  firmly 
warned  them  back,  and  pointing  to  a  vial  on  the  ta- 
ble near  him,  bearing  a  deadly  label,  agonizingly 
exclaimed — 

**  No,  no !  it  is  too  late,  Evelyn — see  my  remedy 
for  the  hated  curse  of  life-— God  or  man  cannot 
save  me  now." 

The  poison  was  rapidly  coursing  its  way  to  the 
seat  of  vitality,  causing  the  once  proud  and  noble 
form  of  Herbert  Cameron  to  writhe  and  toss  to  and 
fro,  as  if  plunged  into  a  sea  of  fire.  Raging,  he 
tore  his  hair,  and  then  loudly  called  for  water — 
imploring  God*s  mercy  to  rescue  him  from  the  fu- 
rious flames  which  were  consuming  him. 

"  My  wife — oh !  Evelyn,  will  you,  even  in  my 
last  moments,  be  unkind,  and  refuse  me  one  drop  of 
water  to  slake  this  hellish  thirst  V* 

She  approached  him  with  some,  and  catching 
the  glass  from  her  with  a  maniac's  force,  swal- 
lowed its  contents  ;  then  dashing  it  with  violence 
on  the  floor,  said — 

**Avaunt  most  heartless,  miserable  woman !  Lord 
of  heaven  knows  it  was  your  fiyren  smile  that 
lured  me  from  my  better  self — plunging  me  into 
temptation ; — and  now,  how  it  must  gloat  your  soul 
to  witness  the  dying  agonies  of  your  victim !"  And 
with  this  awful  reproach  on  his  lip,  the  wretched 
man  sunk  motionless  as  an  infant  asleep—for  the 
death  he  had  so  sinfully  sought,  had  proved  faith- 
ful to  his  bidding. 

Alas !  what  a  sorrowful  scene  awaited  the  arri- 
val of  Ada ;  the  livid  corpse  of  her  sister's  hus^ 
band  was  about  to  be  borne  to  its  long  home,  and 
the  once  beautiful  Evelyn  a  raving  maniac.  She 
knew  not  the  dear  sister  who  embraced  her ;  she 
felt  not  the  tears  of  sympathy,  as  they  fell  like 
rain  on  her  pale  face,  and  heeded  not  the  soothing 
voice  of  consolation,  but  continually  moaned, 

"  It  is  I — his  wife,  Ada,  who  has  murdered  him.*' 

For  many  a  long  day  did  Ada  watch  the  return 
of  reason  in  her  ill-fated  sister,  until  she  almost 
sunk  beneath  the  sickness  of  feeble  hope.  Eve- 
lyn's ravings  at  last  ceased  ;  her  impetuous  move- 
ments became  stilled ;  but  the  restless  wandering 
of  her  still  glaring  eye,  betokened  that  the  full  power 
of  reason's  light  was  still  withheld.  In  a  few  weeks 
she  recovered  sufficiently  in  bodily  health,  to  be 
removed  to  Mr.  Stanley's;  and  with  the  fondest 
hopes  that  all  would  yet  be  well  with  one  so  dearly 
loved,  the  anxious  friends  of  Evelyn  Cameron 
again  reinstated  in  her  old  home — watched  over 
her  with  all  that  tenderness  which  the  choicest 
plant  commands  from  its  kind  and  deeply  interested 

protector. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Another  year  rolled  by,  completing  the  fourth  of 
Carrol  Stanley's  exile — at  the  termination  of  which, 
he  again  found  himself  nearing  Ids  well  remembered 
home.    It  was  with  chastened  feelings  ha  now 
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wooed  the  bright  Tision  of  fatare  happiness,  as  he 
approached  the  desired  haveo.     The  bright  page 
of  Christianity  had  offered  to  him  a  title  to  her 
brighter  mansions.  The  period  ending  bis  first  exile, 
nw  him  sensible  of  present  existence  alone ;  to 
him,  ETeljn  was  aa  a  bright  star  gilding  his  path- 
wij  with  her  smiles ;  now,  he  thought  of  another 
which  was  eternal.     Ada  was  his  guiding  angel ; 
utmnd  her  head,  the  halo  of  truth   and  virtue 
beamed,  bidding  him  follow  in  that  path  of  peace 
which  her  gentle  piety  pointed  oat.     The  words  of 
her  simple  prayer  had  vibrated  in  his  ear  through 
the  long  lapse  of  years,  and  the  germ  of  pious  ma- 
ternal iostnietion  began  to  expand,  with  all  its  ver- 
nal freshness— causing  the  work  of  preparation  in 
his  heart  for  a  blissful  reonion  with  his  sainted 
mother.    No  splendid  f^e  announced  his  second 
coming;  no  bright  and  beautiful  Evelyn  greeted 
him;  nay,  not  even  the  gentle  pressure  of  Ada*s 
hand  was   ready  to   welcome  him.     The  house 
seemed  wrapped  in  stillness — but  soon  his  revered 
&ther  appeared  with  a  sorrowful  face,  and  mur- 
nuriag, ''  Thank  Heaven,  my  son,  you  are  not  too 
late,*'  bade  Carrol  follow  him.     Bewildered  and 
scarcely  daring  to  heed  the  throbbings  of  dread 
sos[»icioD,  he  obeyed ;  and,  with  an  almost  noise- 
less step,  Carrol  stood  beside  tlie  couch  of  the  dy- 
ing Evelyn  Cameron.     Ada  was  there;  with  a 
silent  rapture  he  fondly  pressed  her  to  his  heart. 
Long  and  painful  was  his  sorrowful  survey  of  that 
once  loved,  and  still  beautiful  being  of  bis  youthful 
idolatry.    As  he  took  her  hand,  she  bent  on  him  a 
look  of  inTiting  kindness,  saying,  ^'  Fear  not,  Car- 
rol—it is  not  the  selfish,  unthinking  Evelyn  Mor- 
dannt,  whom  you  now  see  hovering  Hwixt  two  vast 
worlds;  but  it  is  a  happy,  yes  an  unspeakably  happy, 
monument  of  divine  grace  and  mercy.     I  die  in 
the  faith ;  for  it  was  she  (pointing  to  Ada),  who  has 
BO  untiringly  guided  my  thoughts  to  this  precious 
book,  (laying  her  hand  on  a  small  Bible  near) ; 
within  it,  I  have  found  no  mysteries  to  those  who 
villiogly  believe.     On  its  sacred  promises  do  I 
now  fix  my  hopes  of  eternal  life ;  and  oh !  what  a 
rock  it  has  proved  whereon  my  feeble  feet  may 
lest  in  the  great  ocean  of  eternity." 

It  was  with  upturned  eyes  of  lovely  thankful- 
ness, that  Evelyn  paused,  as  if  in  secret  communion 
with  the  great  Ruler  of  that  kingdom,  of  which  she 
was  60  soon  to  become  a  subject.  Ada  had  sunk 
beside  the  dying  one  ;  and  Carrol,  with  head 
bowed  and  eyes  glistening,  seemed  incapable  and 
QDwilliog  to  disperse  the  holy  calm  of  such  an 
boar,  by  the  echo  of  an  answering  word. 

But  a  few  moments  were  thus  spent,  when  Eve- 
lyn, much  enfeebled,  again  took  his  hand — and 
placing  it  in  that  of  Ada's,  murmured  low,  but  dis- 
tinctly, *^  Carrol,  our  present  meeting  may  be  pain- 
Ail  to  yon,  because  of  the  memory  of  other  days — 
bat  oh!  strive  to  let  our  next  be  in  that  world, 
where  nothing  will  bind  our  spirits;  no  rolling 


back  of  earthly  feelings  within  our  bosoms,  will 
sadden  reunion  in  that  bright  heaven  my  soul  is 
now  panting  to  enter.  There,  Carrol,  you  will 
find  a  crown  more  brilliant  than  the  golds  of  Ophir 
can  make  it,  because  it  will  reflect  the  light  of  a 
Redeemer's  smile.  And  now— one !  yes,  only  one 
thought  of  earthly  things  do  I  breathe,  ere  I  leave 
you ;  it  is — take  her,  Carrol,  to  your  noble,  gene- 
rous bosom — cherish  her — for  love  her,  I  know 
you  will — ^regard  her  as  the  brightest  jewel  for  you 
on  earth ; — ^by  this  last,  but  best  gift,  do  I  hope  to 

expiate  my  many  early  offences  towards  you !" 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  expiation  of  Evelyn  Cameron  was  mora 
than  accepted :  for  in  a  few  months,  Carrol  and 
Ada  were  united.  In  after  years,  nought  cast  the 
shade  of  gloom  over  their  happiness,  but  the  re- 
membrance of  her  melancholy  fate.  Their  life  of 
Christian  benevolence,  and  mutually  well-directed 
love,  attested  truly  an  abiding  remembrance  of  her 
last  injunctions.    ^  ^  yw      K4>t7S. 

KEATS.  ^ 

BY   H.   T.   TUCKBRMAK. 

A  feeling  has  gone  abroad  prejudicial  to  the 
manliness  of  Keats.  Such  an  idea  in  relation  to 
any  one  who  has  given  undoubted  proof  of  intellec- 
tual vigor,  should  never  be  confidently  entertained. 
Strong  sense  generally  accompanies  strong  feel- 
ing ;  and  it  may  be  fairly  presumed  that  when  a 
man  of  true  force  of  character  is  chargeable  with 
great  weakness,  it  is  usually  to  be  ascribed  more 
to  physical  and  accidental  causes  than  to  any  in- 
herent and  absolute  defect.  The  whole  environ- 
ment of  circumstances  must  be  weighed  in  the  ba- 
lance with  the  genuine  characteristics  of  the  indi- 
vidual, before  we  can  truly  pronounce  on  the  case. 
Keats  was  a  man  of  a  most  afiluent  imagination, 
sensitive  feelings,  and  high  aims ;  but  he  was  born 
at  a  livery  stable;  his  constitution  was  radically 
feeble,  and  his  affections  grievously  disappointed. 
Considering  what  a  world  we  live  in,  and  the  traits 
of  our  common  nature,  this  was  a  painful  combina- 
tion. Almost  every  young  man  cherishes  an  idea 
which  he  confidently  expects  to  realize.  A  poeti- 
cal mind  unites  with  such  hopes  a  singular  inten- 
sity of  purpose ;  failure  is  accordingly  the  signal 
for  despair.  It  is  not  in  moral  enterprises  as  in 
trade.  When  the  hopes  of  the  heart  are  bank- 
rupt, renovation  is  not  easy ;  they  are  too  often  all 
risked  upon  one  adventure,  and  when  that  miscar- 
ries, iron  nerves  and  an  indomitable  will  are  re- 
quired to  stand  the  shock.  The  cherished  aim  of 
Keats  was  doubtless  to  retrieve  his  social  condition 
by  the  force  of  his  genius.  There  was  nothing 
presumptuous  in  such  an  anticipation.  He  had 
evinced  more  of  the  '  divine  afiHatus*  than  many 
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English  poets  of  good  reputation,  and  his  powers 
were  by  no  means  fully  ripe.  He  had  an  exube- 
rance of  fancy  truly  wonderful — the  independence 
to  choose  his  own  path,  and  an  honest  ambition 
to  win  the  laurel  which  he  felt  was  within  his 
grasp.  He  published  his  first  volume  at  the  age 
of  twenty-one.  His  political  opinions  and  those  of 
his  associates,  drew  upon  his  literary  efforts  the 
most  severe  vituperation ;  and  when  Endymion 
appeared  in  1818,  it  was  furiously  assailed  by  the 
great  critical  authority  of  the  day.  Giffurd  de- 
clared his  intention  of  attacking  it,  even  before  its 
appearance.  The  lowly  birth  of  the  poet,  the  cha- 
racter of  his  friends,  and  the  humble  nature  of  his 
early  education,  were  turned  into  arrows,  dipped  in 
gall,  to  rankle  in  his  sensitive  heart.  The  courte- 
sies of  private  life  were  invaded,  and  the  grossest 
calumnies  resorted  to,  in  order  to  carry  out  the 
system  of  abuse  then  prevalent.  With  good  health, 
and  a  reasonable  prospect  of  continued  existence, 
Keats  could  have  faced  the  storm.  He  could  have 
lived  down  opprobrium,  and  awed  a  venal  press  by 
the  shadow  of  his  mature  genius.  But  feeling  that 
the  seeds  of  death  were  already  within  him,  and 
having  striven  in  vain 

*  to  uprear 
Love's  standard  on  the  battlements  of  song,* 

he  no  longer  hoped  **  to  leave  his  name  upon  the 
harp-string."  He  felt  that  he  must  pass  away  un- 
vindicated.  The  criticism  to  which  his  death  is 
commonly  ascribed,  was  but  the  last  of  a  series  of 
painful  experience.  It  is  very  unjust  to  select  one, 
and  that  the  least  dignified  of  his  trials,  and  repre- 
sent him  as  thus  unworthily  vanquished.  It  was 
"  in  battalion"  and  not  singly,  that  troubles  over- 
powered him.  It  was  physical  infirmity  rather 
than  morbid  feeling,  that  gave  fatal  effect  to  criti- 
cal abuse.  The  "  article"  was  the  climax,  rather 
than  the  arbiter  of  his  fate.  Byron^s  facetious 
rhymes,  therefore,  pass  for  nothing.  Keats  was 
not  '*  extinguished  by  an  article."  It  is  untrue 
that  he  was  '*  laughed  into  Lethe  by  some  quaint 
review."  His  woes  were  only  aggravated  by  ridi- 
cule, and  his  last  days  embittered  by  the  obloquy 
attempted  to  be  cast  on  his  name.  It  is  obvious, 
therefore,  that  he  was  no  lack-a-daisical  sufferer. 
In  fact,  the  state  of  his  mind  was  inferred  rather 
than  known.  He  kept  his  feelings  to  himself,  and 
they  preyed  upon  him  the  more.  He  possessed 
too  much  delicacy  to  intrude  his  sorrows,  even 
upon  intimate  friends.  He  "  bore  his  faculties  so 
meekly,"  that  to  a  kindly  observer  his  silent  griefs 
could  not  but "  challenge  pity."  There  is  a  strength 
of  quiet  endurance  as  significant  of  courage,  as  the 
most  daring  feats  of  prowess.  Keats  displayed 
this  energy  of  mind  to  a  degree  which  completely 
blunts  the  edge  of  sarcasm  as  applied  to  his  sensi- 
bility. He  had,  says  one  of  his  friends,  a  face  in 
which  was  visible  *'  an  eager  power,  checked  and 


made  patient  by  ill-health."  Lord  Bjrron,  like  all 
men  who  make  their  personal  consciousness  the 
only  ground  of  judgment,  often  erred  in  his  esti- 
mate of  character.  He  does  not  appear  to  have 
made  any  allowance  for  the  difference  of  circum- 
stances and  disposition  between  himself  and  Keats. 
He  says  the  effect  of  the  first  severe  criticism  upon 
him,  was  '*  rage,  resistance  and  redress,  not  des- 
pondency and  despair."  Very  likely.  He  was 
then  in  high  health — had  rank  and  money  to  sus- 
tain him,  and  nothing  at  issue  but  literary  fame. 
Keats  was  poor,  obscurely  born,  his  health  broken, 
and  his  heart  concentered  on  an  enterprise  affect- 
ing his  every  interest.  His  spirit  also  was  too 
gentle  to  find  relief  in  satire.  Byron  looked  at  hit 
beautiful  hand  with  pride,  as  Nature^s  sign  of  high- 
birth:  Keats  gazed  with  sadness  upon  his — ^its 
veins  swollen  by  disease ;  he  used  to  say  it  was 
the  hand  of  a  man  of  fifty.  In  this  one  contrast, 
we  have  a  token  of  their  diversity  of  condition. 
To  the  one,  poetry  was  a  graceful  appendage — to 
the  other,  all  in  all :  the  one,  if  unsuccessful  with 
the  muses,  could  fall  back  upon  many  an  object  se- 
cured by  his  social  position  and  versatile  nature ; 
the  other,  if  bafiSed  with  his  lyre,  was  left  no  re- 
source but  the  ungenial  pathway  of  lowly  toil : — 
Bjrron  was  a  poet  at  intervals;  Keats  had  wed 
himself  "  to  things  of  light,  from  infancy."  He 
lived  but  twenty-four  years.  His  education,  as  far 
as  formal  teaching  was  concerned,  he  derived 
chiefly  from  a  school  at  Enfield.  At  an  early  age 
he  was  apprenticed  to  a  surgeon ;  but  his  fine  abili- 
ties soon  brought  him  in  contact  with  several  of 
the  leading  minds  of  the  day.  His  happiest  hours 
appear  to  have  been  those  dedicated  to  friendly 
converse  with  congenial  spirits,  and  strolling  along 
a  pleasant  lane  between  Hampstead  and  Highgate. 
This  walk  has  become  classic  ground,  frequented 
as  it  has  been  by  such  men  as  Coleridge,  Lamb 
and  Keats.  Although  the  latter  was  convinced 
that  his  disease  was  fatal  for  three  years  before 
his  death,  he  was  induced  by  the  hope  of  allevia- 
ting the  symptoms  and  refreshing  his  mind  with 
change  of  scene,  to  embark  for  Naples.  He  car- 
ried with  him  a  breaking  heart.  Assiduous  devo- 
tion at  the  bed-side  of  a  dying  brother,  had  wasted 
his  little  remaining  strength.  There  was  now  an 
aimless  fever  in  his  life.  The  beautiful  fragment 
of  Hyperion,  he  had  not  courage  to  complete,  since 
the  cold  reception  of  his  earlier  poems.  In  fact, 
he  seems  to  have  gone  abroad  only  to  die.  The 
luxuriant  beauty  of  Naples,  and  the  solemn  atmos- 
phere of  Rome  must  have  pressed  upon  his  senses 
with  most  pathetic  import.  No  heart  was  ever 
more  alive  to  the  spell  of  loneliness  or  the  charm 
of  antiquity ;  but  how  full  of  "  thoughts  too  deep 
for  tears,"  must  have  been  their  language  when 
hallowed  by  the  shadow  of  death ! 

A  few  years  after,  one  of  the  kings  of  literature 
came  from  the  same  northern  isle,  to  seek  renova- 
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tioD  io  that  gentle  dime.  Bat  his  goal  was 
reaehed.  He  had  enjoyed  a  long  and  bright  ca^ 
reer.  The  affectionate  hopes  of  millions  followed 
his  feeble  steps.  He  could  look  back  upon  many 
years  of  successful  achieTement;  and  was  about  to 
depait,  like  the  son  at  his  setting,  encircled  with 
the  hght  of  glory.  The  younger  heir  of  fame 
cime  a  weary  pilgrim  to  the  same  scenes,  to  die  in 
hjs  youth,  like  a  star  that  rises  only  to  twinkle  for 
ao  hour,  and  disappear  forever.  Keats  was  fortu- 
nate in  a  companion.  An  artist  who  had  known 
him  long,  appreciated  his  character,  and  was  blessed 
with  a  rich  fond  of  animal  spirits  and  kindly  feel- 
ing, "•  sustained  and  soothed'^  the  sufferer,  until  he 
tranquilly  expired  at  Rome,  Dec.  27th,  1820. 
How  many  have  witnessed,  in  imagination,  the 
departure  of  the  gifted  young  exile !  The  sweet 
words  he  uttered,  his  patience  and  gentleness  and 
poetry  beamed  forth  to  the  last.  He  whispered 
his  epitaph  to  his  friend — ^"  My  name  was  writ  in 
water -/^  and  already  felt  the  daisies  growing  over 
him !  The  physicians  marvelled  at  his  tenacity  of 
life,  when  the  vital  energies  were  so  exhausted, 
and  said  he  must  have  long  lived  upon  the  strength 
of  his  spirit. 

Sometimes  a  lovely  day  occurs  in  the  very  depth 
of  winter  at  Rome.  The  deep  blue  sky  and  soft 
wind  are  there  more  than  ever  alluring.  Such  a 
day  I  chose  to  visit  the  grave  of  Keats,  guided  to 
its  vicinity  by  the  massive,  grey  pyramid,  called 
the  monument  of  Caius  Cestus.  A  plain  white 
^ve-stone,  in  the  midst  of  numerous  other  memo- 
rials of  foreign  sepulture,  indicates  the  spot.  The 
turf  around  was  of  a  most  vivid  emerald — ^the  sky 
above  serenely  azure — the  air  balmy,  and  the 
scene  ahnost  deserted.  The  sigh  of  the  breeze 
through  a  cypress,  or  the  chirrup  of  a  single  bird, 
drawn  forth  by  the  unwonted  warmth,  alone  broke 
the  profound  quiet  of  the  cemetry.  It  seemed  as 
if  Nature  was  atoning  to  the  departed  for  the 
world's  harshness,  by  keeping  a  vigil  of  peaceful 
beauty  at  his  grave. 

To  every  poetical  mind  there  seems  to  be  a  pe- 
culiar nucleus  for  thought.  The  sympathies  6ow 
in  some  particular  direction;  and  the  glow  and 
imagery  of  song,  are  excited  in  a  certain  manner 
according  to  individual  taste  and  character.  To 
Scott,  chivalry  and  all  its  associations,  were  in- 
spiring—to  Wordsworth,  abstract  nature.  Cow- 
per  loved  to  group  his  feelings  and  fancies  around 
moral  truth;  and  Pope,  to  weave  into  verse  the 
phenomena  of  social  life,  'fhe  poetical  sympa- 
thies of  Keats  were  strongly  attracted  by  Grecian 
mythology.  This  Di'as  unfortunate  as  regards  his 
prospect  of  fame.  Neptune  and  Venus  do  not  win 
the  popular  attention  like  Tam  O'Shanter,  Mar- 
mion,  or  Childe  Harold.  Diverse  as  are  these 
personages,  they  are  all  far  nearer  to  the  heart  of 
man;  they  come  greatly  more  within  the  common 
view  than  the  pagan  deities.    The  life  of  a  great 


man  of  modern  times,  finds  far  more  readers  in 
this  age  than  a  classical  dictionary.  On  the  other 
hand,  Keats  found  in  the  field  he  selected,  a  free- 
dom of  range  which  his  warm  fancy  craved. 
Among  the  Grecian  gods  he  could  indulge  in  the 
most  luxuriant  invention ;  he  could  draw  pictures 
of  beauty,  and  visions  of  bliss,  and  tales  of  passion, 
according  to  an  ideal  standard.  In  this  enchanted 
ground  he  need  not  conform  to  the  actual,  but  his 
thoughts  could  be  '*as  free  of  wing  as  Eden's 
garden  bird ;"  and  his  muse  emulate  '*  the  large  ut- 
terance of  the  early  gods."  We  have  frequent 
evidence  of  his  love  of  these  themes : 

Behold!  h«  walks 
On  hearen's  psTement ;  brotherly  he  talks 
To  divine  powers :  from  hit  hand,  foil  fain, 
Jane's  proud  birds  are  pecking  early  grain : 
He  tries  the  nerve  of  Phcebos*  golden  bow, 
And  asketh  where  the  golden  apples  grow  ; 
Upon  his  arm  he  braces  Pallas'  shield, 
And  strives  in  vain  to  unsettle  and  wield 
A  jovian  thunderbolt.* 

It  was  his  delight  to  see 

Phoebus  in  the  morning ; 
Or  flushed  Aurora  in  the  roseate  dawning ; 
Or  a  white  Naiad  in  a  rippling  stream  ; 
Or  a  rapt  seniph  in  a  moonlight  Ijeam.f 

In  these  ambitious  attempts,  the  young  poet  paid 
little  attention  to  artificial  rules  of  versification. 
The  lines  run  into  one  another  with  scarcely  any 
view  to  the  efifect  of  the  pause.  The  rhymes  seem 
often  forced.  Fancy  rather  than  form — sentiment 
rather  than  art,  predominate.  The  couplets  are 
often  illegitimately  joined ;  but  their  offspring, 
bom  **  in  the  lusty  stealth  of  nature,'^  frequently 
overtop  more  regular  aspirants  for  the  favor  of  the 
muses.  The  mould  of  his  early  creation  was  a 
secondary  object  with  Keats;  but  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  good  rhymes  are  common,  but 
men  of  original  poetical  power,  rare.  It  is  con- 
ceded also,  that  an  occasional  unauthorized  expres- 
sion must  be  added  to  the  sin  of  careless  versifica- 
tion. Few  critics  can  be  expected  to  pass,  unlashed, 
such  words  as  "  lush,"  "  wingedly,"  "  'minish," 
*'  graspable,"  "  hoveringly,"  and  the  like.  He 
seems  to  have  often  written  without  forethought 
or  revision.  There  is  a  very  spontaneous  air 
about  his  long  poems.  They  flow  out  like  a  spring 
set  loose,  winding  along  in  a  vagrant  and  free 
course.  This  kind  of  poetical  audacity  is  very 
provoking  to  critics,  and  doubtless  incited  them  not 
a  little  in  their  endeavors  to  crush  the  new-fledged 
warbler.  Palpable  as  are  the  artisticd  defects  of 
most  of  the  poetry  of  Keats,  its  bold  and  singular 
beauties  are  equally  apparent.  And  herein  con- 
sists the  shame  of  these  '*  invisible  infallibilities,*' 
as  some  one  calls  reviewers, — that  with  the  sense 
to  perceive  the  crude  and  incorrect  structure,  they 
lacked  soul  to  feel  the  exquisite  sentiment  and 
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sweet  imagery  of  these  poems.  They  should  have 
remembered,  that  a  good  versifier  is  no  uncommon 
personage ;  but  a  creative  genius  is  not  vouchsafed 
to  this  planet  every  day.  They  should  have  ac- 
knowledged, that  study  can  reform  a  careless  style ; 
but  that  no  such  process  can  give  birth  to  thoughts 
of  poetic  beauty.  While,  as  experienced  observers, 
they  suggested  an  improved  manner  to  the  young 
bard,  they  should  have  cordially — ay,  reverently 
hailed  the  credentials  Keats  proffered  of  his  high 
mission,  and  blest  the  advent  of  a  poet-soul.  A 
few  glances  over  these  poems  would  have  fur- 
nished rich  proofs  of  their  promise,  and  won  atten- 
tion from  their  defects.  Here  and  there  a  loving 
eye  could  certainly  have  discerned  perfect  gems, 
even  of  style,  and  often  perceived  a  freshness,  free- 
dom, and  power  of  fancy,  unequalled  in  English 
verse.  But  blind  attachment  to  a  school  of  poe- 
try— as  if  such  a  thing  were  possible — political 
considerations,  the  factitious  influence  of  birth, 
companionship  and  fortune,  were  suffered  to  mag- 
nify every  fault,  and  dwarf  all  excellence.  There 
are  those  who  cannot  welcome  an  angel  with  ruf- 
fled wings ! 

A  casual  survey  will  discover  felicitous  touches 
of  description,  enough  to  indicate  to  any  candid 
mind,  how  full  of  poetry  was  the  soul  of  Keats. 
He  speaks  of  the  ''  patient  brilliance  of  the  moon,^' 
"  and  the  quaint  mossiness  of  aged  roots."  Whoso 
feels  not  the  force  of  such  words,  will  look  in  vain 
for  the  poetic,  either  in  life  or  literature.  Here 
are  a  few  traces  of  the  footsteps  of  genius,  taken 
at  random,  like  wild-flowers  from  among  the  grass : 

Autumn  bold 

With  universal  tinge  of  sober  gold. 

Vesper — 
Summons  all  the  downiest  clouds  together 
For  the  sun's  purple  couch. 

Time,  that  aged  nurse, 
Rocked  roe  to  patience. 

Silence  came  heavily  again. 
Feeling  about  for  its  old  couch  of  space 
And  airy  cradle. 

Cold,  0 !  cold  indeed 
Were  her  fair  limbs,  and  like  a  common  weed 
The  eea-stoell  took  her  hair. 

ere  the  hot  sun  count 


His  dewj  rosary  on  the  eglantine. 

Sudden  a  thought  came  like  a  full-blown  ipse 
Flushing  his  brow,  and  in  bis  pained  heart 
Made  purple  not. 

A  lively  prelude,  fashioning  the  way 
In  which  the  voice  should  wander. 

the  silver  flow 

Of  Hero*s  tears,  the  swoon  of  ImogeOt 


Fair  Pastorella  in  the  bandit's  den, 

Are  things  to  brood  on  with  more  ardency 

Than  the  death-day  of  empires. 

He  ne*er  is  crowned 
With  immortality,  who  fears  to  follow 
Where  airy  voices  lead. 

Now  indeed 
His  senses  had  swooned  oS":  he  did  not  heed 
The  sudden  silence,  or  the  whispers  low, 
Or  the  old  eyes  dissolving  at  his  woe, 
Or  anzioos  calls,  or  close  of  trembling  palms. 
Or  maiden's  sigh,  that  grief  itself  embalms. 

Such  turns  of  thought  and  sweet  fancies,  and 
they  abound  in  the  poetry  of  Keats,  would  suggest 
to  any  tasteful  and  unprejudiced  mind,  the  warmest 
hopes  of  poetical  success.     They   occur  indeed 
in  the  midst  of  blemishes,  and  the  way  to  them  ii 
sometimes  fatiguing;  but  all  the  serious  deficiences 
of  the  poet  flow  from  the  exuberance,  rather  thio 
the  paucity  of  his  gif\s.     A  charge  of  eflTeminacj 
has  sometimes  been  preferred  against  his  warmer 
pictures  and  the  tone  of  his  sentiment.     This  is  to 
be  ascribed,  in  a  great  measure,  to  his  want  of 
bodily  energy.   A  very  sensitive  and  earnest  heart 
in  a  feeble  body,  is  apt  to  give  birth,  in  fanciful 
creations,  to  an  over-softness  of  portraiture.  There 
is  sometimes  too  much  of  the  languor  of  reacting 
passion.     Endymiun  and  other  of  his  personages, 
faint  and  sleep,  and  almost  "  die,  like  Raphael,  in 
the  arms  of  love.'^    It  is  said  that  Keats  acknow- 
ledged, with  regret,  having  occasionally  written 
when  his  mind  was  not  sufficiently  braced  to  its 
task,  and  when  a  luxuriant  imagination  was  suf- 
fered to  expend  itself,  unsustained  by  due  judg- 
ment.    Such  lapses  were,  however,  but  occasional 
and  temporary.     The  poet^s  organization  from  its 
very  delicacy,  seems  to  have  been  peculiarly  h- 
vorable  to  luxurious  impressions.     We  can  easily 
imagine  such  a  man,  basking  with  delight  in  the 
fragrant  sunshine  of  Spring,  or  wrapt  in  quiet  de- 
light over  a  Grecian  vase  or  a  beautiful  counte- 
nance.    He  has  one  or  two  festal  desciiptions 
which  are  quite  delicious : 

recline 

Upon  these  living  flowers.   Here  is  wine 
Alive  with  sparkles— never,  I  aver, 
Since  Ariadne  was  a  vintager. 
So  cool  a  purple :  taste  these  juicy  pears. 
Sent  me  by  sad  Vertumnus,  when  his  fears 
Were  high  about  Pomona :  here  is  cream 
Deepening  to  richness  from  a  snowy  gleam ; 
Sweeter  than  that^urse  Almathea  skimm*d 
For  the  boy  Jupiter:  and  here  undimmed 
By  any  touch,  a  bunch  of  blooming  plums 
Ready  to  melt  between  an  infant's  gums : 
And  here  is  manna  pickM  from  Syrian  trees 
In  starlight  by  the  three  Hesperides.* 

And  still  she  slept  an  azure-lidded  sleep. 
In  blanchdd  linen,  smooth  and  lavender'd, 

*£odyiiiioa. 
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While  be  from  forth  the  closet  brought  a  heap 
Of  candied  apple,  quince,  and  plum  and  gourd ; 
With  jellies  tweeter  than  the  creamy  card, 
And  lucid  syrops  tinct  with  cinnamon  ; 
Maooa  and  dates,  in  argosy  transferr*d 
From  Fes ;  and  spicM  dainties,  every  one, 
From  silken  Sannacand  to  cedar'd  Lebanon.* 

Perhaps,  there  is  more  cant  than  strict  truth,  in 
what  ia  often  said  about  the  early  promise  of  a 
poet  who  dies  young.     Perhaps  we  sometimes 
mistake  the  froit  for  the  blossom.    What  though 
the  minstrel  has  struck  his  harp  but  for  an  hour  1 
Perchance  that  brief  space  has  called  forth  its 
deepest  harmony.    What  though  the  early«caUed 
has  not  written  an  epic  or  a  tragedy  1     If  we  look 
tbooghtfnlly  at  his  lyric  or  sonnet,  we  shall  disco- 
Ter,  it  may  be,  the  essence  of  his  genius  there  pre- 
serred.    What  if  he  died  young?     There  is  a 
poetry  that  cannot  survive  youth.     We  are  ever 
lamenting  that  an  admired  bard  does  not  undertake 
a  great  work,  when  it  is  more  than  probable  that 
mch  an  office  is  not  adapted  to  his  powers.   Thana- 
topsis  is  as  precious  as  if  it  formed  part  of  some 
bog  poem,  which  few  would  read.     If  it  is  ob- 
jected that  the  poetical  efforts  of  our  day  are  frag- 
mentary, let  it  be  remembered  that  our  time,  our 
reading,  and  our  very  life,  partake  of  the  same 
ehaiacter.    It  is  not  the  amount  nor  the  form,  but 
the  intrinsic  excellence  of  poetic  creations,  which 
is  onr  highest  concern.    Some  of  the  most  living 
and  tnie  verses  in  our  language,  have  been  written 
in  yoath.    It  is  the  divine  peculiarity  of  the  art 
that  it  demands  not,  but  rather  repudiates  the  les- 
■0118  of  life  that  prudence  extols.   The  young  poet 
•ometimes  execntes  what  the  old  philosopher  can- 
not appreciate.     In  the  freshness  of  the  soul  are 
often  taken  its  noblest  flights.     The  dreams  of 
yoath  are  sometimes  the  most  truly  glorious  efforts 
of  the  haman  mind.    The  poetry  of  Keats  is  not 
ill  a  "feverish  attempt;"  it  is  often  a  mature  re- 
sult.   He  has  at  least  left  one  poem,  which,  for 
ioTention,  structure,  imagery,  and  all  the  elements 
of  the  art,  ia  as  faultless  and  as  rare  a  gem  as  can 
be  fonod  in  English  literature.   Judged  by  its  own 
law,  it  is  a  production  of  itself  sufficient  to  stamp 
ita  aathor  with  the  name  of  a  poet.     If  it  does  not 
lire,  it  will  be  because  taste  and  the  love  of  the 
beaotifal  have  died.    The  Eve  of  St.  Agnes  is  a 
delightful  and  original  performance.     What  an 
idea  of  cold  the  first  stanza  conveys  : 

St.  Agnes*  Ere— Ah,  bitter  chill  it  was ! 
The  owl,  for  all  his  feathers,  was  a-cold ; 
The  hare  limp'd  trembling  throngh  the  frosen  grass, 
And  sileot  was  the  flock  in  woolly  fold : 
Numb  were  the  Headman's  fingers,  while  he  told 
His  rosary,  and  while  his  frosted  breath, 
Like  pious  incense  from  a  censer  old, 
SeernM  taking  flight  for  heaven,  without  a  death, 
Put  the  sweet  Virgin's  picture,  while  his  prajer  he  saith. 

This  description  of  moonlight  streaming  through 
•  Eve  of  St  Agnes. 


a  stained  glass-window,  is  acknowledged  to  be  un- 
rivalled : 

Full  on  the  casement  shone  the  wintry  moon, 
And  threw  warm  gules  on  Madeline's  fair  breast. 
As  down  she  knelt  for  hesTen's  grace  and  boon : 
Rose-bloom  fell  on  her  hands,  together  prest. 
And  on  her  silver  cross  soft  amethyst. 
And  on  her  hair  a  glory,  like  a  saiot : 
She  seem'd  a  splendid  angel,  newrly  drest, 
SsTs  wings,  for  heaven. 

What  poet  ever  described  a  maiden  unrobing  in 
terms  of  such  delicate  yet  graphic  beauty  as  these  1 

Anon  her  heart  rerives :  her  vespers  done, 
Of  all  its  wreathed  pearls  her  hair  she  frees ; 
Unclasps  her  warmed  jewels  one  by  one ; 
Loosens  her  fragrant  boddice ;  by  degrees 
Her  rich  attire  creeps  rustling  to  her  knees : 
Half-hidden,  like  a  mermaid  in  sea-weed, 
Pensive  awhile  she  dreams  awake,  &c. 

Nor  is  this  all.  The  poet  follows  the  fair  crea- 
ture to  her  couch,  and  describes  her  soul  in  sleep,  as 

Blissfully  haven'd  both  from  joy  aod  pain  ; 
Clasp'd  like  a  missal  where  swart  Paynims  pray ; 
Blinded  alike  from  sunshine  and  from  rain, 
At  though  a  TOM  dimUd  sAitf ,  and  &•  a  bud  again. 

With  this  last  exquisite  metaphor,  I  take  leave 
of  Keats.  His  genius  was  a  flower  of  uncommon 
richness ;  and,  although  he  meekly  laments  that  it 
had  "  no  depth  to  strike  in,"  its  bloom  and  perfume 
will  never  cease  to  charm — for  he  has  truly  said, 
that 

A  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  forever. 
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BY  WM.  W.  INOBBWS,  IMUXCIN  CONSUL  AT  MALTA. 

PART  II. 

When  information  was  received  at  Rome  of  the 
execution  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  and  Cardinal 
Fisher,  who  suflfered  for  their  attachment  to  their 
ancient  religion,  and  for  their  steady  opposition  to 
any  encroachments  upon  it,  the  Roman  Pontiff, 
considering  it  on  the  part  of  the  English  King  an 
inexcusable  crime,  summoned  him  and  all  his  ad- 
herents, to  appear  at  his  capital,  within  ninety  days, 
to  answer  for  their  various  offences.  Should  they 
not  heed  this  command,  they  were,  one  and  all,  to 
be  excommunicated ;  the  King  was  to  be  deprived 
of  his  crown,  and  his  kingdom  laid  inder  an  inter- 
dict ;  his  issue  by  Anne  Boleyn  was  to  be  declared 
illegitimate ;  his  leagues  with  all  Catholic  Princes 
to  be  void ;  and  his  kingdom  given  to  any  invader. 
His  nobility  were  commanded  to  revolt,  and  his 
subjects  were  absolved  from  their  oaths  of  alle- 
giance ;  his  commerce  with  foreign  States  was  to 
be  interrupted  by  any  who  might  choose  to  do  it ; 
and  the  effects  of  his  subjects,  who  were  to  be  en- 
slaved, were  to  be  impropriated  to  the  use  aod 
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benefit  of  those  who  might  obtain  possession  of 
them.  These  severe  ordinances  were  not  to  be 
immediately  promulgated  to  the  world ;  but,  being 
made  known  to  Henry  VIII,  were  held  in  terro- 
rem  over  him,  to  be  used  in  caso  his  future  ac- 
tions required  their  enforcement.  Paul  III,  in 
threatening  to  depose  the  British  Eang,  used  only 
the  power  which  had  been  conceded  to  his  prede- 
cessors for  upwards  of  five  hundred  years ;  and  in- 
stances had  repeatedly  occurred,  as  we  learn  from 
Burnetts  History  of  the  Reformation,  not  only  in 
Spain  and  Italy,  France  and  Germany,  but  also  in 
England,  where  monarchs  had  been  deposed  by 
popes,  and  their  possessions  given  to  other  princes. 
An  instance  in  point,  is  that  of  Childeric  III  of 
France,  who  was  dethroned,  and  his  crown  be- 
stowed on  Pepin.  During  the  reign  of  Gregory 
YII,  it  was  assumed  **  as  a  right  and  prerogative 
of  the  Papal  crown,  to  remove  princes,  and  absolve 
subjects  from  their  oaths  of  allegiance,  and  set  up 
others  in  their  stead. ^'  And  it  is  remarked,  that 
whenever,  after  that  period,  any  Sovereign  went 
contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the  Pope,  his  seat  on  his 
throne  was  very  precarious ;  while  if  he  conformed 
to  the  Pontiff's  request,  he  was  sure,  on  all  occa- 
sions, to  receive  the  countenance  and  support  of 
the  Holy  See. 

Fortunate  it  was  for  Henry,  that  at  the  time 
he  rebelled  from  the  Pope's  authority,  and  despised 
his  threats,  Francis  of  France  and  the  Spanish 
Emperor  were  at  war  with  each  other.  Their 
power  was  so  equally  balanced,  that  they  could  not 
interfere,  even  if  they  had  wished,  in  the  affairs  of 
England.  The  British  King  was  left  free  to  act 
as  he  pleased ;  and,  being  of  a  generous  disposi- 
tion and  extravagant  habits,  he  made  himself  be- 
loved by  his  Parliament;  and  through  their  means, 
he  defied  the  Papal  See,  and  obtained  over  his 
subjects  an  absolute  sway. 

The  only  opposition  which  merited  the  atten- 
tion of  Henry,  was  that  offered  by  the  friars 
and  priests,  who  were  connected  with  the  nu- 
merous nunneries  and  convents  which  were  scat- 
tered over  the  whole  extent  of  his  kingdom. — 
To  frustrate  their  attempts  he  appointed  Crom- 
well, who  was  Secretary  of  State,  to  act  also 
as  Vicegerent ;  and  by  virtue  of  this  new  authority, 
he  could  name  commissioners  to  visit  all  the  reli- 
gious houses  in  England,  and  make  known  their 
abuses.  The  most  active  in  this  service  were 
Layton,  London,  Gage  and  Price.  Rigid  refor- 
mists as  these  men  were,  and  armed  with  innume- 
rable questions,  all  tending  to  entrap  unsuspecting 
nuns  and  pious  priests,  they  rigidly  conformed  to 
the  wishes  of  their  Sovereign ;  consequently,  the 
result  of  their  labors  was  known  even  before  they 
had  commenced  their  inquiries. 

By  the  King's  command,  the  doors  of  all  the  nun- 
neries were  thrown  open, — and  all  the  inmates  who 
were  under  the  age  of  four  and  twenty,  were  doolared 


free  to  leave  without  the  permission  of  their  superi- 
ors; their  vows  being  null ;  as  these  were  taken  when 
they  were  too  young  to  act  and  judge  for  them- 
selves. But  as  few  availed  themselves  of  this 
liberty,  and  as  the  King  was  desirous  of  increasing 
his  revenue,  he  had  recourse  to  his  Parliament; 
which  passed  a  law  in  February,  1536,  by  which 
*'^  three  hundred  and  seventy-six  monasteries  were 
suppressed ;  and  their  revenues,  amounting  to  up- 
wards of  thirty- two  thousand  pounds  a  year,''  were 
granted  to  the  Crown,  as  were  also  all  their  plate 
and  other  goods,  which  were  reckoned  at  half  a 
million  of  dollars  more.  Some  few  monks,  who 
had  their  property  confiscated,  threw  themselves  on 
the  mercy  of  their  monarchy  and  received  small  pen- 
sions from  the  wrecks  of  their  general  ruin.  Bur- 
net states,  that,  by  the  destruction  of  these  lesser 
monasteries,  they  all  being  under  a  thousand  dol- 
lars yearly  rent,  ten  thousand  monks  were,  from  a 
state  of  comparative  ease,  thrown  upon  the  world 
as  mendicants,  not  having  the  means  wherewith  to 
get  their  daily  bread.  While  we  will  allow  thai 
many  of  the  priests  were  of  dissolute  habits,  and 
that  many  of  the  nuns  in  different  convents  w^ere 
frail  in  their  characters ;  yet  it  is  evident,  in  this 
general  persecution,  that  many  of  those  who  suf- 
fered were  religious  people,  who  lived  a  life  of  se- 
clusion, and  were  principally  engaged  in  assisting 
the  poor  as  far  as  their  limited  means  would  allow. 
The  assertion  in  Parliament  of  Stokely,  bishop  of 
London,  who  strongly  advocated  the  suppression 
of  all  the  monasteries  in  England, "  that  the  lesser 
houses  were  as  thorns  soon  plucked  up ;  but  the 
great  abbots  were  like  petrified  old  oaks ;  yet  they 
must  needs  follow;  and  so  w^ould  others  do  in 
Christendom  before  many  years  were  passed,"  was 
not  long  in  being  verified.  The  abbots  of  the  lar- 
ger convents,  fearing  that  if  the  King  was  suffered 
to  remain  quiet,  he  might  turn  his  attention  towards 
them,  created  at  one  time  a  general  rebellion 
among  the  people,  which  at  first  appeared  of  a  se- 
rious nature.  But  by  the  exertions  of  the  Duke 
of  Norfolk,  the  risings  in  the  different  counties 
were  quelled;  and  the  leaders  of  them,  Lords 
Darcy  and  Hussy,  with  one  Ask,  a  gentleman  who 
had  evinced  in  the  rebellion  much  perseverance 
and  courage,  were  executed. 

When  Henry  received  information  that  the  re- 
bels had  been  kept  in  arms,  by  the  assistance  of 
some  of  the  monks,  who  had  not  only  yielded  all 
their  revenues,  but  had  even  melted  the  plate  be- 
longing to  their  monasteries  for  this  unlawful  pur- 
pose, he  appointed  a  committee  to  inquire  into  the 
state  of  these  institutions,  and  to  learn  if  the  ru- 
mors which  had  reached  him  of  their  treason  were 
true.  By  the  report  of  these  commissioners,  and 
from  some  records  now  in  existence,  it  would  ap- 
pear that  much  was  discovered  which  was  deroga- 
tory to  the  character  of  Christians.  Among  others, 
the  confesaions  of  the  Prior  and  Benedictines  of 
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a  eonveot  in  Northampton,  were  the  moat  remarka- 
ble. Thej  stated,  that  they  had  not  only  neglected 
the  worship  of  God,  bat  had  lived  in  idleness,  glut- 
tony, aad  sensaality;  and  for  thus  doing,  they 
feared  the  "  Pit  of  HelF'  was  ready  to  swallow 
them  ap.  A  snit  also,  which  was  instituted  in  a 
court  at  this  time,  created  no  little  excitement 
against  the  monks;  and  without  reason,  as  he  only 
who  committed  the  crime  should  have  been  pun- 
ished— bat  in  those  days  the  sin  of  one  was  visited 
on  all.  From  the  report  of  the  trial,  it  would  ap- 
pear, that  on  some  persons  entering  the  convent 
of  the  "Crossed  Friars,*^  in  London,  at  eleven 
oVIock  in  the  morning,  they  discovered  the  Prior 
in  bed  with  a  prostitute ; — he,  kneeling  down,  begged 
that  the  circumstance  might  not  be  made  known ; — 
but,  as  the  bribe  of  sixty  pounds,  which  he  pro- 
mised to  give  to  those  who  discovered  him  in  his 
unpleasant  situation,  was  not  forthcoming,  the  fact 
became  generally  known.  The  King,  that  he 
might,  with  a  show  of  more  justice,  suppress  the 
convents,  had  every  thing  circulated  which  could 
tend  to  injure  the  character  of  these  institutions. 
*»  Battle  Abbey,"  with  "  Christ  Church,"  in  Can- 
terbory,  and  several  other  places,  were  publicly  de- 
clared to  be  little  Sodoms, — and  the  complaint  of 
the  Abbess  of  Chepstow,  that  Dr.  London  had  at- 
tempted to  corrupt  her  nuns,  was  also  as  generally 
told.  By  these  means,  the  public  mind  was  pre- 
pared for  the  suppression  of  the  convents  and  mo- 
nasteries; and,  when  the  order  appeared  from  the 
King  for  that  purpose,  there  was  but  little  opposi- 
tion shown  to  the  measure. 

While  these  things  were  going  on  in  England, 
the  Pope  was  not  idle.  Publications  were  con- 
tisaally  appearing  at  Rome,  in  which  Henry  was 
t€nned  a  '*  second  Pharoah,  Nero,  Diocletian,  or 
Belsbazzar,  and  the  veriest  tyrant  who  ever  wore  a 
crown."  All  his  proceedings  against  the  monks 
aod  priests,  whom  he  had  attainted  and  executed 
for  high  treason,  were  represented  as  the  effects  of 
savage  and  barbarous  cruelty;  and  his  suppressing 
the  monasteries,  and  devouring  what  the  devotion  of 
former  ages  had  consecrated  to  God  and  his  saints 
VIS  termed  *' ravenous,  and  impious  sacrilege." 
Bot  with  all  these  denunciations,  the  Roman  Pon- 
tiff was  not  content — for  he  came  out  with  his  bull 
of  deposition,  the  substance  of  which  we  have  pre- 
vioQsly  given.  Many  historians  have  denied  the 
fact  that  this  document  ever  appeared ;  but,  in  this 
statement,  they  have  erred ;  as  it  will  now  be  found 
to  exist  entire  in  *'  Cherubin^s  Bullarum  Roma- 
tram,"  a  work  which  is  well  deserving  of  an  atten- 
tive pemsal  for  the  many  interesting  papers  which 
it  contains,  relating  to  the  Papal  See,  both  before 
and  after  the  period  to  which  we  now  have  re- 
ference.* 

*  Ai  an  iottaDce  of  the  motability  of  fortune,  it  is  worthy 
of  Doce,  that  the  noble  family  from  which  L^Inle  Adam  was 
deseeoded,  contiaoed  to  exist  in  France  at  the  end  of  the 


Thus  fully  have  we  entered  into  the  history  of 
the  English  reformation;  as  af\er  Paul  III,  no  one 
witnessed  its  progress  more  anxiously,  or  suffered 
more  from  its  result  than  did  L^Isle  Adam  of  Malta. 
The  distinguished  Order  over  which  he  presided, 
acknowledged  the  Pope  as  its  head ;  and  whatever 
emanated  from  his  holiness,  was  to  receive  impli- 
cit obedience.  The  enemies  of  the  Pope,  were 
the  friends  of  Henry;  while  the  friends  of  Paul, 
were  the  enemies  of  the  British  King :  and  griev- 
ously were  the  Knights  of  St.  John  made  to  suffer 
for  their  attachment.  The  British  monks  held 
large  possessions  in  England ;  and,  when  the  mo- 
nasteries were  suppressed,  their  revenues  were 
seized  by  Henry;  and  most  of  the  Hospitallers, 
from  enjoying  large  fortunes,  were  thrown  upon 
the  charities  of  their  friends;  while  some^few  be- 
came the  servile  pensioners  of  the  Crown.  Sir 
William  Weston,  *'  who,  as  the  Prior  of  London, 
sat  on  an  equality  with  the  first  Baron  in  the 
realm,*'  was  offered  by  the  King  a  pension  of  a 
thousand  pounds  a  year ;  bat,  of  this  sum,  he  would 
never  receive  a  shilling;  and,  from  grief,  occa- 
sioned by  his  own  misfortunes,  and  those  of  his 
friends,  he  shortly  after  died.  In  Brayley^s  Lon- 
doniana,  it  is  stated  that  this  nobleman  was  buried 
in  the  chancel  of  the  old  church  of  *^  St.  James," 
Clerkenwell — and  that  on  his  tomb  he  was  repre- 
sented as  an  emaciated  figure  in  a  winding  sheet. 
When  some  improvements  rendered  it  necessary  to 
open  the  grave  in  1768,  his  remains  were  found  to 
be  in  a  state  not  unlike  the  figure  which  had  been 
sculptured  on  the  tomb  which  covered  him. 

Some  of  the  English  Knights,  from  their  rigid 
adherence  to  their  faith,  suffered  by  the  axe  of  the 
executioner.  Four  are  named,  who  thus  died,  viz : 
Ingley,  Forest,  Fortescue,  and  Bohus.  Mytton  and 
Waldegrave  died  in  a  dungeon;  while  Richard 
and  James  Bell,  John  Noel,  and  many  others  who 
were  in  the  greatest  distress,  abandoned  their  coun- 
try and  fled  to  Malta.  In  1534,  by  an  act  of  Par- 
liament, the  Order  of  St.  John  was  abolished  in 
England.  It  is  told,  much  to  the  credit  of  the  Or- 
der, that  the  English  refugees  were  pitied  for  their 
sufferings,  and  relieved  from  their  wants ;  and  one 
historian  asserts,  that  it  was  the  care  and  anxiety 
to  which  the  rigorous  measures  of  Henry  VIII 
gave  birth,  that  bent  the  gray  hairs  of  the  Grand- 
Master  in  sorrow  to  the  grave.  L'Isle  Adam  ex- 
pired on  the  twenty-first  of  August,  1534,  and  on 
the  tomb  of  this  great  man  were  ^ese  simple  words 
engraven: 

"  Hie  jacet  virtus,  Tictrix  fortunae." 

We  take  leave  of  the  history  of  this  Prince  with 
regret ;  his  long  reign  was  marked  with  checkered 

seventeenth  century,  but  so  reduced  in  circumstances,  that 
a  gentleman  of  the  name  became  a  common  carter  in  I  be 
neighborhood  of  Troyes,  in  Champagne,  to  support  his  aged 
(^er.—VArt  de  verifier  Ue  Datet. 
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and  trying  scenes,  and  in  them  all,  he  proTed  him- 
self a  Christian,  and  has  left  no  one  action  on  re- 
cord which  can  be  told  to  his  disgrace.  Were  it 
but  for  his  determined  defence  of  Rhodes  alone, 
the  name  of  L'Isle  Adam  deserves  to  be  borne  in 
honorable  remembrance,  and  to  give  him  a  place  in 
the  history  of  the  Order,  which  few  hare  ever  ob- 
tained. 

For  these  facts  we  are  mainly  indebted  to 
"  Knolles'  History  of  the  Turkish  Empire," 
"Burnet's  History  of  the  English  Reformation," 
"Hume's  History  of  England,"  and  Bosio's,  Bois- 
gclin's,  Vertot's,  and  Alexander's  Histories  of  the 
Knights  of  St.  John. 

Fra  Pierino  del  Ponte  of  the  language  of  Italy, 
Bailiff  of  Santa  Euphemia,  and  uncle  to  Pope  Ju- 
lius ni,.  was  elected  as  Grand-Master  at  Malta  to 
succeed  L'Isle  Adam  on  the  26th  of  August,  1534. 
As  the  reign  of  this  Prince,  who  accepted  of  his 
appointment  with  regret,  was  but  of  fourteen 
months  and  twenty-two  days  continuance,  he  had 
not  much  opportunity  of  distinguishing  himself,  and 
indeed  but  little  is  mentioned  in  his  history  which 
is  worthy  of  notice. 

Hariadenus  Barbarossa,  King  of  Algiers,  and 
Praefect  of  Solyman  in  Africa,  being  emboldened 
by  his  successes  in  Italy,  Spain  and  Sardinia,  was 
making  preparations  to  invade  Sicily,  and  attempt 
the  conquest  of  Naples.  This  movement,  Charles 
V  was  resolved  to  thwart,  by  becoming  the  ag- 
gressor, and  obliging  the  noted  pirate  to  remain  at 
his  capital  and  defend  his  usurped  possessions  in 
Barbary. 

Hariadenus  was  the  younger  of  two  brothers, 
ignobly  born  of  a  renegade  Greek  at  Mytilene,  the 
capital  of  the  Island  of  Lesbo.  Of  a  cruel  dispo- 
sition, and  weary  of  an  idle  life,  he,  in  company 
with  his  brother,  and  unknown  to  his  father,  stole  a 
galliot,  with  which  they  put  to  sea.  Meeting  with 
Camales,  a  noted  corsair,  they  leagued  themselves 
to  his  fortunes.  Horrucius,  the  elder,  soon  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  activity  and  bravery.  He 
became  a  Captain  to  command  many  men,  who  af- 
terwards were  chronicled  among  the  most  cele- 
brated warriors  of  the  Ottoman  empire. 

It  was  during  these  piratical  expeditions,  that 
Sinam',  the  Smyrnaote  Jew,  first  was  known. 

Horrucius,  after  cruising  a  time  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, taking  various  prizes,  and  making  many 
slaves,  went  into  Algiers,  and  offered  his  services, 
and  those  of  his  fleet,  to  Selymes,  the  King  of  Cae- 
saria.  This  monarch  was  at  war  with  his  brother, 
Mechenetes ;  who,  assisted  by  the  Arabs,  was  at- 
tempting to  get  possession  of  his  throne ;  and  it 
was  only  by  the  aid  of  this  new  ally,  that  he  was 
enabled  to  rout  his  enemies,  and  enjoy  his  kingdom 
in  peace.  Selymes,  being  of  an  amiable  and  un- 
suspecting character,  unfortunately  made  Horru- 
eJus  one  of  his  chief  councillors  and  most  intimate 
Mend,   It  was  not  until  the  moment  of  his  death, — 


being  strangled  ivfaOe  in  his  bath, — that  he  was 
aware  of  the  fatal  error  he  had  committed  in  put- 
ting so  much  confidence  in  a  renegade  villain,  who 
commenced  as  a  thief,  and  was  aiming  at  his 
crown. 

Horrucius,  after  the  murder  of  Seylmes,  and 
several  others  who  had  pretensions  to  the  throne, 
caused  himself  to  be  proclaimed  King  of  Algiers : 
this,  with  the  assistance  of  his  nine  thousand  Tur- 
kish soldiers  and  seamen,  he  easily  effected.  Some 
few  Numidian  chiefs,  who  could  not  be  induced 
either  by  threats  or  force,  to  acknowledge  him  as 
their  lawful  monarch,  were  bribed  with  the  trea- 
sure of  him  he  had  deposed,  to  submit  to  his  au- 
thority, and  aid  him  with  their  forces.  The  reign 
of  the  usurper  however  was  short.  Before  his 
good  fortune  failed  him,  he  drove  the  Spaniards 
from  the  city  of  Bogea,  and  routed  their  General, 
Diego  de  Vara,  before  the  walls  of  Algiers.  He 
also  compelled  Hugo  N^oncada,  who  landed  in 
Barbary  when  on  his  way  from  Italy  to  Spain, 
quickly  to  embark  his  forces,  and  put  to  sea.  This 
fleet  being  shortly  after  overtaken  by  a  heavy  gale, 
was  mostly  lost.  The  crews  of  the  vessels  which 
were  driven  on  shore,  were,  as  they  landed,  imme- 
diately slain,  or  chained  in  the  Turkish  gallies. 

Horrucius,  ever  ambitious,  in  attempting  to  ex- 
tend his  conquests,  lost  his  kingdom  and  his  life. 
When  making  an  attack  on  the  fortresses  of  Ora 
and  Portus,  strongly  garrisoned,  and  bravely  de- 
fended by  Spaniards  and  Moors,  he  was  com- 
pletely routed ;  so  fierce  a  pursuit  was  made,  that 
he  was  overtaken  while  attempting  to  fly  with  a 
few  friends, — ^his  enemies  not  stopping  to  gather 
the  pieces  of  gold,  which  he  threw  on  the  sands  to 
tempt  them  to  dismount,  and  thereby  assist  him  in 
making  his  escape.  Being  immediately  decapi- 
tated, his  head  was  taken  on  a  lance  through  all 
the  principal  seaport  towns  of  Spain,  to  the  great 
joy  of  the  inhabitants,  who  had  so  severely  suf- 
fered from  his  piracies  and  cruelty. 

Horrucius  being  dead,  his  brother  Hariadenus 
succeeded  him  on  his  throne  by  common  consent ; 
and  in  a  brief  period  so  distinguished  himself,  by 
his  various  captures  at  sea,  and  numerous  con- 
quests on  shore,  that  he  was  feared  in  all  the 
christian  countries  and  islands  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean. 

The  Sultan,  Selyman,  being  engaged  in  his  Per- 
sian wars,  Charles  V  of  Spain  made  known  to  his 
allies  his  intention  of  raising  a  large  army ;  with 
which,  in  person,  he  intended  to  invade  Africa,  and 
chastise  the  insolent  Horrucius,  by  driving  him 
out  of  all  his  usurped  possessions.  So  popular 
with  all  powers  was  this  proposition  of  the  Spa- 
nish Emperor,  that  in  a  few  months  he  was  joined 
in  his  intended  expedition  by  seventeen  gallies 
from  Genoa  and  Liguria ;  five  and  twenty  caravels 
and  one  huge  Galeon  under  the  Portuguese  flag, 
commanded  in  peiaotv  \)^  Ia^wy^,  l\\«  brother  of  the 
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King ;  by  aizty  large  ships  from  Flanders ;  ten 
Teasels  sent  by  Paul  III,  Bishop  of  Rome ;  and 
four  gallies  of  the  Order  of  St.  John,  with  the 
large  earrack,  formidable  from  the  valor  of  the 
Knights  who  were  on  board  to  defend  them.  Al- 
though the  destination  of  this  huge  fleet  was  so 
generally  known  by  all  Christians,  yet  singular  it 
is,  that  the  first  intimation  which  Barbarossa  re- 
ceired  of  it,  was  from  the  Moors,  who  spied  it 
from  Uie  watch  towers  on  the  hills  of  Utica.  It 
was  then  standing  towards  the  African  shore, 
against  a  light  and  soatherly  wind. 

When  Hormcins  observed  in  the  offing  at  Tu- 
nis, opwards  of  seven  hnndred  sail,  and  among 
them  eighty-two  large  gallies,  all  densely  filled 
with  people,  and  dressed  with  their  flags  and  pen- 
dants, be  was  sorely  troubled.  Calling  around 
him  his  chief  captains,  when  he  heard  from  some 
Mahommedan  slaves,  who  at  night  escaped  from 
their  confinement,  that  Charles  was  on  board  the 
Admiral's  ship,  he  addressed  them  in  words  of 
much  encouragement,  and  to  the  following  effect : 
Even  if  our  enemies  be  so  numerous,  why  should 
they  be  to  us  a  cause  of  alarm  1  Have  they  not 
come  hither  to  fight  in  a  country  which  is  to  them 
imknownl  Where  will  they  be  able  to  procure 
provisions  for  such  a  multitude!  And  how  will 
thev  guard  against  the  frequent  attacks  of  our  Nu- 
midian  horse,  when  suffering  from  the  heat  of  our 
summer  sun,  and  struggling  under  their  heavy  ar- 
mor, knee-deep  in  our  light  and  burning  sand  1 
Of  this  be  assured,  that  so  long  as  this  war  shall 
eontioae,  you  shall  neither  be  in  want  of  food,  of 
arms,  or  of  my  constant  aid  ;  to  you  will  my  old 
armories  be  opened,  my  magazines  be  broached, 
and  my  treasures  be  given.  One  thing  only  I 
woald  urge  upon  your  attention,  which  is,  never  to 
yield  the  fortress  of  Goletta ;  for  that  will  doubt- 
leas  be  the  point  of  our  enemies*  attack ;  upon  the 
safety  of  that  castle,  depends  the  preservation  of 
Tanis  and  our  kingdom. 

Of  all  the  valiant  captains  whom  Barbarossa 
addressed,  the  first  in  importance,  for  his  age  and 
experience  in  war,  was  Sinam,  the  one-eyed 
Smymaote  Jew,  whom  we  have  before  named ; 
and  who,  for  one  of  his  deeds,  deserves  a  long  re- 
membrance. Afier  him,  came  Haidimos  of  Cili- 
cia— who,  for  his  bravery  and  impetuosity  in  fight, 
was  samamed  Cacciadiabolo.  There  were  also 
nsmbered  among  the  barbarians,  as  men  of  great 
renown  for  their  deeds  in  war,  Salec  of  Ionia,  Ta- 
hacehes  of  Laodicea,  and  Giafiler  a  Janizary. 

When  the  Christian  fleet  had  been  safely  moored 
near  the  shore,  Charles  made  a  signal  for  his 
anny  to  land :  this  naturally  difficult  and  dange- 
roos  movement,  was  effected  with  the  utmost  regu- 
larity. The  )foors  who  had  gathered  on  the 
beach  to  impede  the  landing  of  the  soldiers,  were 
to  alarmed  at  Iheir  hideous  cries,  and  at  the  pre- 
cision with  wUch  they  discharged  their  musquetry. 


that  they,  in  the  greatest  disorder,  hastily  retired. 
The  Spanish  General  leisurely  selected  his  posi- 
tion, and  with  such  trifling  opposition,  as  hardly  to 
lose  a  man  from  his  command. 

When  an  army  is  safely  landed  under  the  walls 
of  a  beseiged  town,  half  its  conquest  is  gained. 
Deeply  did  Horrucius  regret  his  not  having  op- 
posed the  disembarkation  of  the  Spaniards,  Italians 
and  Germans,  when  too  late  to  remedy  the  fatal 
error,  which  he  had  so  ignorantiy  and  inexcusably 
committed. 

Charles  having  advanced  his  army  as  near  to 
the  castle  of  Goletta  as  was  necessary  to  commence 
his  military  operations,  he  gave  the  command  of 
the  mQst  exposed  position  to  the  Count  of  Saire, 
an  Italian  of  an  ancient  family,  and  much  distin- 
guished for  his  martial  prowess  at  the  battle  of 
Corona.  At  this  appointment  of  danger  and  honor, 
the  haughty  Spaniards  were  much  enraged.  Hardly 
had  the  Count,  with  his  companies,  advanced  tu 
the  mount,  which  he  had  by  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  been  chosen  to  defend,  ere  Salec  made  a 
desperate  sally  from  the  fortress  upon  his  troops ; 
and  then  feigning  as  if  he  would  retreat,  drew  the 
Italians  into  the  plain  and  completely  routed  them, 
turning  suddenly  upon  the  Christians,  when  they 
were  supposing  themselves  victorious  and  scat- 
tered in  hot  pursuit.  The  Count  of  Same,  with 
his  kinsman  Belingerias,  covered  with  wounds,  and 
scorning  to  retreat,  fell  bravely  fighting  at  the 
head  of  their  soldiers.  The  result  of  this  conflict 
was  as  grievous  to  the  Italians  as  joyful  to  the  In- 
fidels. The  Spaniards  carried  their  jealousy  so 
far,  that  they  were  rather  pleased  than  chagrined 
at  the  defeat  of  their  allies ;  which,  it  is  stated, 
they  might  have  easily  prevented,  had  they  been 
thus  inclined.  As  idle  spectators,  they  remained 
on  the  field  of  battle,  and  saw  their  friends  discom- 
fitted  and  slain.  The  head  and  right  hand  of  the 
Italian  Count,  were  sent  by  Salec  as  trophies  to 
Barbarossa. 

Knolle,  whose  history  of  this  war  we  continually 
consult,  supposing  it  to  be  the  most  authentic, 
justly  observes  that  it  oftentimes  so  falleth  out, 
that  whilst  m^n  laugh  at  their  neighbors'  harms, 
their  own  sxff  not  far  off;  so  it  chanced  with  the 
Spaniards.  Tabacches,  another  barbarian  chief, 
emboldened  at  the  success  of  Salec,  sallied  out  of 
the  garrison  at  the  dawn  of  day  with  a  chosen 
body  of  men ;  and  so  suddenly  did  they  pass  the 
trenches,  and  so  secretly  did  they  come  upon  their 
enemies,  that  many  of  the  Spaniards  were  slain  in 
their  sleep ;  while  others,  stupified  with  fear,  were 
shot  and  sabred,  without  making  the  least  resis- 
tance, as  they  vainly  attempted  to  escape.  So 
great  was  this  alarm  at  first,  that  the  Emperor 
in  person  hastened  in  his  armor,  to  assist  his  re- 
treating troops;  and  severely  did  he  chide  them 
for  their  inattention  and  cowardice.  When  order 
was  restored,  Vastius,  the  Spanish  General,  sum- 
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moned  all  his  chief  officers  in  coancil;  and  ad- 
dressed them  in  these  words : 

'*  Friends ;  you  seem  to  me  at  this  time  to  have 
need  to  be  called  upon,  and  to  be  pat  in  remem- 
brance of  your  wonted  and  approved  valor ;  for,  as 
far  as  I  can  see,  the  remembrance  of  your  ancient 
fame  is,  in  you,  grown  altogether  cold ;  your  hands 
have  become  faint  for  fear;  and  your  bosoms  heart- 
less, showing  no  courage  for  the  subduing  of  these 
naked  pirates.  Yesterday,  as  many  say,  you 
smiled  at  the  unskilful  and  unfortunate  forward- 
ness of  your  friends ;  for  which  they  have  paid 
dearly ;  but  to-day,  your  enemies  laugh  at  your  de- 
generate, careless  negligence.  So  that  it  con- 
cerneth  you  in  honor,  to  blot  out  this  fool  and 
public  disgrace  by  some  notable  and  worthy  ex- 
ploit. Wherefore  I  expect,  and  I  straightly  charge 
and  conmiand  you,  that  with  all  speed  you  prepare 
both  your  minds  and  your  weapons  for  the  achieve- 
ment of  some  new  honor; — if  the  proud  enemy 
shall  again  presume  to  come  forth  and  assail  your 
trenches,  you  shall  forthwith  break  out  upon  him, 
and  beat  him  back  even  unto  the  gates  of  Goletta." 

The  officers,  touched  by  this  address  of  their 
General,  and  mortified  at  their  pusillanimous  con- 
duct, as  shown  before  their  Emperor,  swore  on 
their  honors  to  lay  aside  all  jealousy  and  animosity 
one  with  the  other;  and  to  prove  themselves  here- 
after in  battle,  by  their  manly  carriage,  as  brave 
and  valiant  men. 

While  the  Spaniards  were  indulging  themselves 
under  their  tents  to  avoid  the  heat  of  a  burning 
mid-day  sun,  Giaffer,  a  chief  of  great  personal 
strength  and  daring  courage,  made  a  sortie  from 
the  castle  upon  them,  with  a  body  of  Janizaries, 
and  several  companies  of  Moorish  archers.  So 
unexpected  was  this  attack,  that  the  Christians 
had  not  the  least  intimation  of  their  danger,  until 
the  shot  and  arrows  of  their  enemies  were  flying 
among  them.  With  the  sound  of  the  drum,  the 
Spaniards  rallied,  and  made  a  desperate  defence. 
Giafier,  like  a  warrior,  fell  dead,  pierced  with  two 
bullets  in  the  foremost  of  the  fight.  His  Janiza- 
ries, as  men  who  knew  not  how  to  retreat,  while 
vainly  attempting  to  remove  his  corse,  covered  it 
with  their  own  bodies,  and  with  those  of  their  ene- 
mies who  had  prevented  them  from  carrying  their 
object  into  effiect.  The  Moors  fled  to  the  gates  of 
Goletta ;  but  so  closely  did  the  Italians  follow,  that 
the  Arabs,  who  were  in  the  rear,  could  not  enter 
the  castle ;  those  who  were  in  the  garrison  being 
compelled  suddenly  to  close  the  gates,  for  fear  the 
Christians  might  enter  with  them.  Neither  could 
the  Turks  fire  their  ordnance  on  their  foes  as  they 
approached;  as  at  every  discharge  their  friends 
would  have  also  been  killed ;  so  mingled  were  the 
combatants  in  this  cruel  conflict.  The  soldiers  of 
Vastius  suffered  severely  as  they  retired,  leaving 
many  of  their  comrades  dead.  The  victors  in  this 
fight  could  claim  bat  little  honor  for  their  conqoeat, 


as  those  who  made  the  attack  were  few,  and 
fought  against  an  encamped  army  of  many  tboa- 
sand  men. 

Charles  having  resolved  after  various  consulta- 
tions with  his  officers  to  storm  the  castle,  ordered 
his  gallies  to  be  moored  nearer  the  shore  that  their 
fire  might  be  the  more  destructive. 

On  the  twcnty-fiflh  of  July,  when  every  prepara- 
tion had  been  made,  both  at  sea  and  on  shore,  the 
bombardment  commenced;  it  did  not  cease  until 
several  breaches  had  been  made  in  the  walla, 
through  which  the  Spanish  General  commanded 
his  troops,  whom  he  had  divided  into  three  corps, 
"  to  advance  and  enter." 

In  this  assault,  the  Maltese  monks  greatly  dis- 
tinguished themselves ;  not  waiting  for  their  boats 
to  reach  the  shore,  they  jumped  into  the  sea  and 
swam  to  the  place  of  their  landing.  Forming 
under  a  heavy  fire,  and  commanded  by  their  stand- 
ard-bearer, they  immediately  advanced — passed 
through  the  breach,  and,  planting  their  flag  oo 
the  walls  of  the  castle,  gave  the  first  intimation  to 
the  Christians  in  the  fleet  of  the  capture  of  the 
place.  Most  of  the  Knights  who  engaged  in  this 
conflict  were  slain,  only  two  escaped  unhurt 

Though  the  fortress  was  soon  captured,  yet  the 
garrison  made  a  glorious  defence.  Never,  at  any 
one  time,  had  Sinam,  the  Jew  Governor,  more  than 
six  thousand  men ;  yet,  with  this  small  number,  he 
had  made  three  sorties,  in  two  of  which  he  bad 
been  victorious ;  and  in  the  third,  though  defeated, 
he  was  not  disgraced.  He  defended  Goletta  for 
many  days  against  the  united  force  of  the  finest 
soldiers  of  Italy,  Spain  and  Germany.  With  the  loss 
of  five  hundred  of  his  garrison,  he  returned  to  TaniS' 

Barbarossa  felt  the  loss  of  Galetta  most  grie^ 
vously ;  as,  by  its  reduction,  his  squadron  of  "eighiy^ — 
seven  gallies  and  galliots,  his  arsenal  and  thre^ 
hundred  brass  cannon,"  fell  into  the  hands  of  th^ 
Emperor.  Rather  would  he  have  had  Sinam  and 
all  his  men  buried  under  the  ruins  of  the  castle, 
than  that  they  should,  as  he  said,  have  so  quickly, 
and  so  disgracefully,  left  their  quarters.  The  Jew, 
enraged  at  being  chided,  where  he  thought  he  de- 
served applause,  quickly  replied,  that  neither  did 
his  captains,  soldiers  nor  himself,  think  they  had 
done  wrong  in  quitting  the  place.  "  They  were 
exposed,"  said  he,  "  to  the  devil  and  his  infernal 
furies,  who  came  against  them  with  flames  of  fire 
and  earthquakes — things  of  extreme  terror  and 
danger.  So  long  as  they  had  to  fight  with  mor- 
tals, they  conducted  themselves  like  valiant  men, 
as  he  well  knew,  and  which  they  would  prove  by 
their  aid  in  helping  him  to  retain  his  city  and  his 
throne." 

Muleasses,  the  exiled  King  of  Tunis,  who  had 
been  deposed  by  Barbarossa,  wearing  his  crown, 
and  dressed  in  his  rich  robes  of  flowered  sQk,  made 
his  appearance  at  this  time  before  the  Emperor,  by 
whom  be  was  moat  graciously  received. 
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Being  seated,  he,  through  his  interpreter,  made 
a  long  and  complimentary  speech,  and  finished  by 
craving  the  assistance  of  Charles  to  reinstate  him 
in  his  kingdom. 

This  Prince,  who  is  represented  as  having  been 
a  tall  and  handsome  man,  was  one  of  the  younger 
of  thirty-four  sons,  whom  Mahmed,  the  last  Tuni- 
sian King,  had  by  many  different  wives.  His  aged 
father  promised  his  mother  to  make  Muleasses  his 
successor.  This  Prince,  to  make  assurance  doubly 
sure,  poisoned  Mahmed,  and  murdered  all  his  bro- 
thers, save  one  Abraschid,  who  fled  among  the 
Arabs ;  and  with  their  assistance,  attempted  to  re- 
corer  his  possessions.  After  meeting  with  various 
reverses,  and  fearing  that  his  soldiers  would  prove 
traitors  and  deliver  him  into  the  hands  of  his  bro- 
ther, he  unfortunately  delivered  himself  to  Barba- 
rossa;  he  was  persuaded  to  go  to  Constantinople, 
being  flattered  with  the  hope  that  the  Sultan  would 
assist  him  in  obtaining  the  fulfilment  of  his  wishes. 
A  vain  hope ;  for  Solyman  put  him  into  his  serag- 
lio ;  and  of  him,  nothing  more  was  ever  heard. 

When  the  Emperor  was  passing  into  Goletta 

through  one  of  the  breaches,  by  which  the  place 

had  been  captured,  he  observed  to  Muleasses — 

here  is  a  gate  open  to  you  by  which  yon  shall 

RUim,  and  take  possession  of  your  throne.    This 

promise  he  was  shortly  afVer  enabled  to  fulfil. 

Barbarossa,  who  had  been  reinforced  by  large 

bodies  of  Arab  foot  and  Numidian  horse,  and  fear- 

iQg  that  his  army  would  not  undergo  the  privations 

of  a  siege,  resolved  to  risk  his  all  on  the  fortune  of 

&  pitched  battle.     Calling  his  councillors  together, 

be  made  known  his  determination ;  and,  prior  to 

bis  leaving  the  city,  reconmiended  the  destruction 

o^six  or  eight  thousand  Christian  slaves,  whom  he 

'^^^^  as  prisoners  in  his  castle.    Sinam,  the  Jew, 

1^  strongly  applauded  his  intention  of  fighting,  as 

^  condemned  his  proposition  to  immolate  his  cap- 

^^     In  this  opinion  he  was  ably  seconded  by 

^''  Turkish  officers ;  and  thus  their  lives  were 

^^^  Qiiraculously  and  mercifully  preserved. 


THE  WEEPING  WILLOW. 

Deep  mourner  of  the  buried  dead, 
Thy  instincts  seem  to  be  with  grief— 

In  sadness,  bows  thy  lowly  head. 
And  wailing  is  in  ev'ry  leaf. 

Thy  drooping  head  so  lowly  hangs, 
No  upwsrd  look  it  seems  to  brave — 

Subdued,  it  stoops  to  esrth  with  pangs, 
And  weeps  and  grows  o*er  friendship's  grave. 

lo  Autumn's  robes,  thy  tributes  fall, 
Like  tears  from  hanging  clouds  of  gloom — 

Clustered,  they  spread  their  faded  pall, 
Afld  sleep  like  death  apon  the  tomb. 


Where  thou  hast  wstchM  so  long,  so  true. 
There  too,  thy  graceful  form  shall  aleep 
Then,  tears  of  night  will  fall  in  dew. 
And  Angels  come  thy  place  to  keep. 
Wa$hingUm  City,  Nov.  12,  1841. 


ARABIAN  LITERATURE. 

PAPIB  PTITH. 

THE  MOALLAKATS. 

In  resuming  the  consideration  of  the  poems  en- 
titled the  Moallakat  or  Suspended,  it  is  proper  that 
we  should  apologize  to  our  readers  for  suspending 
the  stylus  for  so  great  a  length  of  time.  Circum- 
stances beyond  our  control,  have  prevented  our 
devoting  the  time  to  the  subject  that  was  necessary 
for  the  preparation  of  the  several  articles.  We 
hope  now  to  find  sufficient  leisure  to  pursue  our 
literary  inclinations:  and  shall  proceed  regularly 
with  our  labors  until  the  contemplated  series  of 
papers  be  completed.  In  the  present  article  we 
shall  record  our  impressions  of  the  three  pannels 
of  the  sacred  gate  of  the  Kaaba,  devoted  to  Ta- 
raffiai,  Antar  and  Zohair. 

TARAFFA. 

The  incident  that  gave  rise  to  this  poem,  will  be 
an  illustration  of  the  character  of  the  author.  A 
herd  of  camels  was  the  joint  property  of  the  bro- 
thers Taraffiat  and  Mabea,  who  attended  them  on 
alternate  days.  The  beauties  of  nature,  however, 
and  the  abstractions  of  poesy,  had  more  charms  for 
Tariffa  than  the  watching  of  camels ;  and  when  it 
came  to  his  turn  to  take  charge  of  the  herd,  he 
would  not  unfrequently  pass  his  time  in  wandering 
through  the  wood,  "muttering  wayward  fancies;'^  or, 

At  the  foot  of  some  tall  nodding  beach. 
That  wreathed  its  old  fantastic  root  so  high, 

Hia  listlesa  length  at  noontide  would  he  stretch. 
And  pour  upon  the  brook  that  bubbled  by. 

Aware  of  the  danger  to  which  his  carelessness 
exposed  the  herd,  Mabea  often  reproved  him  for 
his  inattention ;  and  demanded  whether  his  powers 
of  song  could  bring  the  camels  back  again,  if  their 
enemies  should  make  a  descent  upon  them,  and 
carry  them  off  while  they  were  thus  neglected. 
Remonstrance  however  was  in  vain,  for  Taraffa 
was  as  careless  as  ever. 

Towards  the  evening  of  a  day  which  he  had 
spent  in  the  enchantments  of  song,  he  sallied  out  to 
look  after  his  camels ;  and  found  to  his  inexpressi- 
ble surprise,  that  the  whole  herd  was  swept  away 
by  the  Modarites.  He  applied  to  Malec,  his  cou- 
sin, for  aid  to  recover  the  camels — but  he  met  only 
the  most  bitter  reproaches.  He  then  applied  to 
others  of  his  tribe  for  assistance— but  was  rebuked 
for  his  idleness,  prodigality,  and  libertinism.  He 
was  told  that  he  was  a  disgrace  to  the  tribe  to 
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which  be  belonged ;  aod  that  his  ill-behavior  was 
always  giving  occasion  to  trouble  and  difficulty. 
Finding  all  against  him,  he  turned  upon  them,  and, 
like  a  lion  at  bay,  repelled  their  attacks.  He  re- 
plied to  their  reproaches  in  the  poem  which  we  are 
about  to  notice — declaimed  loudly  in  favor  of  his 
fortitude,  liberality  and  military  prowess ;  and 
openly  gloried  in  his  conviviality  and  voluptuous- 
ness. He  opposes  liii  own  generous  disposition  to 
the  unkindness  of  Mtlfe^  contrasts  his  generosity 
with  the  niggardliness  of  his  father,  and  expostu- 
lates with  all  for  their  harshness — telling  them 
that  *Mhe  cruelty  of  relations  gives  keener  anguish 
to  a  noble  breast  than  the  stroke  of  an  Indian 
cimeter.^'  Towards  the  close  of  the  poem  he 
passes  a  high  eulogium  on  an  aged  chief  that  was 
in  the  assembly,  who  was  so  much  pleased  with 
the  poem,  or  at  least  with  that  part  which  compU- 
ments  himself,  that  he  makes  the  poet  a  present  of 
one  hundred  camels ;  and  thus  proves  that  his  poe- 
try was  able  to  restore  what  was  lost. 

The  opening  of  the  poem  is  pathetic.  The  au- 
thor fancies  himself  standing  by  the  ruins  where 
the  tent  of  Khaula  had  stood — and  recalls  to  mind 
the  day  when  the  litters  that  bore  the  fair  away, 
fluttered  in  the  wind  like  the  sails  of  the  fleet 
ships.  Khaula  means  the  tender  fawn;  and  it  is 
on  this  account  that  he  says  there  was  a  dark-eyed 
antelope  among  the  tribe.  The  poem  is  written  in 
couplets,  and  we  have  translated  it  in  the  same 
manner.  We  shall  present  our  readers  with  a  few 
extracts : 

All  desolate  is  Khaula*s  hooM,  and  the  mournful  ruins 

stand 
On  Tahmed's  hills,  like  fading  figures  traced  upon  the 

sand. 

When  Malec's  tribe  o*er  Deda  spread,  the  litters  with 

silken  reils 
That  bore  the  fair,  resembled  ships  with  fluttering,  painted 

sails. 

Aduli's  ships,  or  the  barks  that  bear  the  merchant  Yamin's 

stores, 
And  fly  direct  o'er  the  middle  sea,  or  veer  the  nearer  shores. 

Proud  ships  that  cleave  with  their  brazen  beaks  the  waves 

and  frosted  spray, 
As  a  boy,  with  his  hand,  divides  a  heap  of  sand  in  sportive 

play. 

A  dark>eyed  antelope  was  there  with  lips  of  a  ruby  dye, 
And  a  graceful  neck,  where  topaxes  and  pearls  in  circles 
lie. 

She  strays  away  'mid  the  forest  lawns  and  feeds  with  the 

herd  of  roes. 
And  mantles  herself  with  a  nest  of  leaves  where  the  golden 

fruitage  grows. 

She  smiles  and  displays  teeth  that  rise  from  their  bases  to 

the  view, 
Like  privet  flowers  fiom  the  pure  white  sand,  all  moistened 

o'er  with  dew. 

His  brilliant  water  the  sun  hath  given  to  the  teeth  in  cir- 

cling  rows. 
But  not  to  the  base  of  lead-like  hue,  where  the  spotless 

ivory  grows. 


From  a  notice  of  his  mistress,  the  poet  passes 
on  to  the  next  object  of  interest  to  an  Arab-^his 
camel — ^the  excellence  of  which  be  celebrate  in 
no  less  than  twenty-eight  verses.  Many  of  the 
figures  introduced  are  of  a  singular  nature,  but  as 
we  think  they  would  not  be  very  interesting  to  ao 
occidental^  we  will  content  ourselves  with  the  tail  of 
the  description,  which  happens  to  be  the  tail  of  the 
animal: 

The  lash  resounds,  she  quickens  her  pace,  and  the  sultry 

vi^wrs  spread 
In  wave-like  rings,  where  the  burning  sands  recede  firoo 

her  airy  tread. 

She  spreads  her  flowing  tail  on  the  wind  and  proudly  floats 

along, 
As  a  dancing  girl  her  vesture  spreads,  when  she  floats  to 

the  festal  song. 

We  shall  conclude  our  notice  of  the  poem  by  the 
introduction  of  couplets  in  which  the  poet  enume- 
rates three  pleasures,  without  which  life  would  be 
to  him  a  grievous  burden — the  drinking  of  wioe 
before  his  censorious  father  and  brother  were  awake 
in  the  morning — the  succoring  of  a  warrior  encom- 
passed with  foes — and  dalljriug  with  a  beautifiol 
girl  beneath  a  tent  supported  by  pillars : 

To  rise  ere  the  censurers  awake,  and  quaff  the  tawny  wine, 
Which  froths  and  sparkles  when  poured  in  the  cup,  like 
jewels  in  the  mine. 

To  bend  to  a  warrior  girt  with  foes,  my  steed  fleet  as  the 

air. 
And  fierce  as  a  wolf,  'mid  the  Gadha  trees,  when  started 

from  his  lair. 

To  shorten  a  dark  and  cloudy  day  beneath  the  pillared 

shade. 
By  toying  with  the  flowing  curls  of  a  lovely,  slender  maid ; 

Whose  bracelets,  and  whose  garters  seem  to  hang  on  the 

polished  stems 
Of  the  Oshar  trees,  or  the  ricineis  with  ita  leafy  diadems. 

ANTAR. 

Of  all  the  heroes  of  Arabia,  none  have  been  more 
frequently  the  subject  of  the  evening  tale,  the  bal- 
lad, and  the  romance  than  Antar.  His  exploits 
occupy  the  same  place  in  the  legendary  history  of 
Arabia,  that  the  expedition  of  bacchus  does  in 
that  of  Egypt,  or  the  labors  of  Hercules  in  the 
mythological  annals  of  Greece,  wherein  truth  and 
fiction  are  blended  together;  and  events  seen 
through  the  dim  mists  of  ages,  are  shadowy  in 
outline,  and  magnified  in  size.  The  present  poem, 
which  forms  a  part  of  the  literary  wealth  of  the 
Kaaba,  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  a  romance  in 
several  volumes,  which  was  composed  indeed  by 
Antar,  and  which  celebrates  his  own  exploits ;  but 
was  first  committed  to  writing  in  the  time  of  Ha- 
roun  Al  Raschid  by  Asmai,  a  learned  theologian 
and  grammarian.  The  poem  which  we  are  about 
to  notice  contains  only  eighty-one  verses,  and  has 
reference  to  some  of  the  events  which  transpired 
during  the  war  that  raged  between  the  tribes  of 
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Aba  and  Dhobjan  for  forty  years,  and  is  known  as  tioos.     How  well  the  "  perilous  ridges  of  battle" 


the  '*  War  of  the  Racehorses/^    It  arose  in  conse- 
^aeoee  of  a  dtspate  that  took  place  in  the  contested 
nee  between  the  fiunoas  steeds  Dahes  and  Ghabra. 
The  poem  is  discarsiTe,  and  impatient  of  rule  as 
the  fiery  barb   of   the   desert — now  indignantly 
boastful — now  fierce  and  sanguinary, — at  times  de- 
sehptiTe,  and  again  amatory  and  elegiac.     The 
poet,  at  the  opening  of  the  poem,  addresses  the 
deserted  bower  of  Abia,  and  laments  the  separa- 
tion which  he  is  doomed  to  endure — ^but  as  the 
maitial  portions  of  the  poem  will  be  more  in  ac- 
oordaace  with  the  character  of  the  author,  and 
will  raiy  the  character  of  the  extracts,  we  will 
present  our  readers  with  a  few  reraes  from  the 
close  of  the  poem.     The  part,  in  which  be  boasts 
that  he  had  left  Demdem, "  a  victim  to  be  mangled 
by  the  lions  of  the  wood  and  the  eagles  adTanced 
in  yeais,''  and  fears  that  death  may  surprise  him 
ere  he  has  slain  Hasein  and  Harem,  the  sons  of 
Demdem,  who  had  calumniated  him,  exhibits  a 
spirit  inreterately  cruel  and  revengeful : 

Ib  the  gulf  of  the  fif  ht  wb«n  the  battle  grew  warm, 
Wlkcre  the  warriors  plunged  fearleM  with  shadow j  form, 
"Uu  a  skip  io  the  depths  of  the  billowy  storm ; 

Wken  my  tribe  'gaiost  the  spemrs  of  the  foemen  has  made 

A  shield  1^  my  breast,  I  was  never  afraid, 

With  no  frieod  by  my  side,  but  my  own  shining  Made. 

Tbeo  my  brare  ancle's  counsels  this  bosom  has  steeled, 
Wbea  ibe  loud  din  of  Morra  was  heard  in  the  field ; 
Aod  the  thick  dust  the  sons  of  Rabeia  revealed : 

Wben  the  shoutings  of  Dhobol  were  heard  from  afar, 
And,  like  sliarp-biting  lions  when  roused  from  the  lair. 
The  troops  fierce  in  eonfliet,  rushed  on  to  the  war : 

Then  the  mUdest  of  tribes  heard  the  battle-field's  din, 
And  law  *neath  their  standards,  the  skirmish  begin, 
Aad  the  havoc  of  death,  where  life's  beauty  had  been  ; 

Thea  I  knew,  while  the  legions  thus  thronged  on  the  plain, 
That  bhms  on  the  helmets  would  patter  like  rain ; 
And  from  eaeh  cloven  skull  fly  the  birds  of  the  brato. 

When  oar  enemies  came  in  their  pride,  with  the  giaoce 
Of  the  goU-Mudded  burner  and  silveiy  lance, 
1  was  first  to  rush  forward,  and  lead  the  ad  ranee ; 

Shouting,  Astar!  the  troops  strove  to  rival  my  deed, 
^^'hilst  the  enemy  thrust,  *gainst  the  chest  of  my  steed, 
The  sharp-bearded  points  of  the  longest  jerreed. 

Yet  I  still  urged  the  foe  with  the  cha^r  1  rode. 

While  the  spear-opened  fountain  in  purple  streams  flowed, 

Till  his  neck  and  his  breast  were  all  mantled  in  blood. 

With  the  lance  in  bis  forehead,  my  steed  turned  again, 
And  his  oKMUting  and  tears  well  attested  his  pain ; 
Had  he  speech,  he  had  ottered  a  soul-moviog  strain. 

'Mid  the  black  dust  that  rose  from  the  myriad  throng 
Knshed  the  hones,  with  faces  disfigured,  along — 
Each  stallion  robust,  and  each  mare  that  was  strong. 

Then  my  spirit  was  healed  of  its  anguish  and  pain, 
When  the  shout  pealed  aloud,  of  my  warrior  train, 
Ciyiag  "Well done,  Antara !  Hurrah !  Charge  again !" 

The  boldness  of  the  simile  in  the  first  verse 
which  we  have  extracted,  cannot  fail  to  strike  the 
reader — and  however  poorly  it  may  be  expressed 
in  the  translation,  is  stili  sublime  in  its  associa- 


may  be  compared  to  the  billows  of  the  excited 
deep, — restless — heaving — tumultuous  ; — and  the 
majestic  form  of  the  plumed  warrior,  now  lost  in 
the  depths  of  the  fight,  now  towering  above  the 
piles  of  dead  and  dying, — to  the  tall  ship  now  sink- 
ing into  the  abyss,  and  again  rising  in  sublime 
power  above  the  waves  of  destruction.  It  was  a 
favorite  superstition  with  the  older  Arabs,  that  the 
Manah,  a  spirit  in  the  form  of  a  bird,  resided  in  the 
brain :  and  that  at  death  it  rested  upon  the  grave 
of  the  person  departed,  and  mourned  there  till  the 
general  resurrection.  It  is  to  this  that  reference 
is  made  in  the  sixth  verse  of  the  present  extracts. 

ZOHAIR. 
The  "  War  of  the  Racehorses*^  also  gave  rise  to 
this  poem.  When  the  contending  tribes  had  grown 
weary  of  the  contest,  a  treaty  of  peace  was  pro- 
posed and  accepted.  But  llosim,  whose  Harem 
had  been  slain  by  Ward,  an  Absite,  had  taken  an 
oath  that  he  would  not  bathe  his  head  in  water,  till 
he  had  slain  Ward  or  one  of  his  near  kinsmen. 
Not  long  afler,  he  was  enabled  to  bathe  his  head, 
after  satiating  his  vengeance  on  a  lineal  descend- 
ant of  Taleb,  the  common  ancestor  of  the  two 
tribes.  Afler  the  short-lived  peace,  war  blaxad 
forth  again;  but  as  the  hostile  tribes  were  ap- 
proaching each  other  in  martial  array,  two  chiefs 
of  the  tribe  of  Dhobal,  named  Hareth  and  Harem, 
determined  to  make  an  effort  to  prevent  the  effu- 
sion of  blood.  The  son  of  Hareth  was  accord- 
ingly sent  with  one  hundred  camels  to  Rabeia, 
the  Prince  of  the  Absites,  with  this  message — 
**That  the  hundred  camels  were  sent  as  an  expia- 
tory atonement  for  the  death  of  their  countryman ; 
and  that  it  was  hoped  they  would  prefer  the  milk 
of  the  camels  to  the  blood  of  the  Absites.  Ra- 
beia conferred  with  the  chiefs  of  his  tribe,  and 
finding  them  willing  to  accept  the  atonement  for 
the  infraction  of  the  former  treaty,  confirmed  peace 
with  the  Absites,  which  was  thereafter  faithfully 
preserved.  To  commemorate  this  event,  Zohair, 
an  aged  poet,  composed  a  panegyric  on  Hareth 
and  Harem  in  Che  poem  which  bears  his  name. 
The  opening  of  the  poem  is  elegiac,  and  is  ad- 
dressed to  the  deserted  mansion  of  Ommanfia, 
wliich  has  become  **  like  the  fading  blue  stains  of 
wood,  or  the  veins  of  the  wrist.'*  As  he  muses  on 
the  ruins,  be  seems  to  contemplate  a  troop  of  dam- 
sels moving  over  the  plain,  and  among  them  des- 
cries his  mistress.  He  traces  their  route  by  *^  the 
locks  of  stained  wool  that  fall  from  their  carriages, 
and  resemble  the  uncrushed  berries  of  the  night- 
shade,** until  they  come  to  the  valley  of  Ras;  and 
immediately  passes  to  an  eulogium  on  the  peaceful 
interference  of  Hareth  and  Harem,  which  took 
place  in  this  valley.  He  praises  the  peacemakers- 
vituperates  Hasein — speaks  of  the  miseries  of  war — 
and  closes  with  many  sage  aphorisms  befitting  his 
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years,  and  not  dissimilar  to  the  *' golden  sentences'^ 
of  Ecclesiastes.  We  will  extract  a  portion  of 
that  which  relates  to  the  chiefs.  The  opening  of 
the  poem  is,  however,  the  most  characteristic  and 
beautiful;  but  we  have  had  similar  extracts  from 
the  former  poems : 

I  have  sworn  by  the  sacred  edifice ;  I  have  sworn  by  the 

holy  shrine^ 
Where  the  Koreish  and  Jcurham's  sons  move  in  a  festal 

line. 

I  have  sworn  to  give  the  illustrious  pair  the  praise  that  is 

their  meed, 
Who  have  shown  their  princely  excellence  in  every  noble 

deed. 

Hail  chiefs !  who  Abs  and  Dboiiyan  in  a  chain  of  friend- 
ship bound, 

When  Minsham's  deadly  perfumes  shed  their  poisonous 
breath  around. 

YoQ  said,  by  peace,  on  a  perfect  base  we  will  found  the 

public  good, 
Though  the  price  of  the  precioua  boon  should  be  our  trea- 

sore,  sweat  and  blood. 

Proud  chiefs  of  Maad's  princely  ranks !  May  bliss  your 
footsteps  guide ! 

Who  have  oped  for  your  country  glory*s  gates,  should  your- 
selves be  glorified. 

When  war,  the  direful  fiend,  was  expelled  from  your  plains, 

she  w  as  clothed  with  shame ; 
Bat  dhe  brandished  again  her  red  right  hand,  when  you 

kindled  anew  her  flame. 

She  ground  you  then  as  the  millstone  doth  grind,  with  its 

nether  stone,  the  corn ; 
Like  a  camel  pregnant  she  became ;  and  twins  to  her  were 

born: 

Distress  and  ruin  were  her  twins :  monsters  deformed  they 

lay. 
As  the  dun  camel  Aad  had,  with  sinews  bent  to  slay. 

The  next  paper  will  conclude  the  Moallakats, 
and  will  exhibit  the  finest  specimens  of  the  poems 
that  adorn  the  temple.  The  mellifluous  sweetness 
ttf  Lebeid,  the  fire  of  Hareth,  and  the  Anacreontic 
^nrit  of  Amru,  are  each  in  its  kind  worthy  of  all 
praise. 


TO 


**  Yon !  oh  you,  so  perfect  and  so  peerless. 

Are  created  of  every  creature's  best." — Shakaptare. 

Vte  gazed  on  Beauty  since  we  met. 

On  sylph-like /omu  and  browa  of  tnow. 
And  melting  eyes  of  blue  and  jet — 

Their  beams  dispensing  joy  or  wo, — 
On  all  they  smilM,  or  else  might  frown ; 
Yet  none  as  beauteous  as  thine  own. 
Tve  gazed  on  b'p»t  whose  charms  might  tempt 

The  cloistered  monk  to  leave  his  shrine. 
Sweeter  than  e'er  be  Poet  dreamt — 

Yet  none  to  me  so  sweet  as  thine  ; 
And  voice*  light  as  Peris'  songs. 

Have  often  thrill'd  upon  ray  ear — 
Spell-bound,  enchanting  list'ning  throngs ; 
Yet  are  thy  Syren  tones  more  dear.  sito. 

Of/ard,  N.  C. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  VIRGINIA. 

The  interests  of  literary  publications  and  insti- 
tutions are  inseparable.  Without  education,  works 
will  neither  be  written  nor  appreciated,  and  one 
of  the  chief  objects  of  periodicals  should  be  to 
uphold  and  promote  the  institutions  of  learning. 
The  University  of  Virginia  is  emphatically  the 
institution  of  the  South,  as  will  appear  from  an 
inspection  of  her  catalogues.  Her  alumni  are 
scattered  over  nearly  half  the  States  of  the  Union ; 
but,  wherever  they  may  be,  their  hearts  must  yearn 
towards  their  alma  mater ;  and  their  minds  most 
turn  with  fond  recollection  to  the  time  spent  within 
her  walls.  Recalling  the  pleasures  of  that  joyout 
season,  and  daily  reaping  the  fruits  of  the  instruc- 
tion there  received,  they  can  but  feel  a  lively  in- 
terest in  her  prosperity.  To  them  and  to  all  your 
numerous  readers,  I  would  make  your  valuable 
work,  the  "  Messenger,"  bear  the  claims  which  she 
now  has  upon  their  sympathy  and  action.  Yours  is 
truly  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger;  and  through 
no  other  channel  can  the  claims  of  the  University 
be  more  properly  presented.  To  the  North,  too, 
we  would  send  the  name  of  our  University  ;  for  we 
would  be  glad  to  see  many  of  the  sons  of  the  Nor- 
thern states  in  Southern  colleges.  Whilst  the 
Union  exists,  (and  may  it  forever,)  it  should  be 
cherished ;  and  in  no  way  can  more  lasting  and  en- 
dearing ties  be  formed, — ties  which  will  bind  us  to 
the  soil  over  which  we  have  roamed,  to  the  com- 
panions with  whom  we  have  trod  the  paths  of  know- 
ledge, to  the  state  which  has  reared  institutions  for 
the  improvement  of  our  youthful  minds,  and  to  all 
who  have  extended  to  us  the  hand  of  fellowship, 
kindness  and  hospitality.  Your  magazine  is  rapidly 
extending  its  circulation  in  the  Northern  and  Mid- 
dle states,  and  drawing  many  of  their  ablest  writers 
into  the  list  of  its  contributors.  It  may  therefore 
well  be  made  the  means  of  rightly  informing  the 
many  there,  as  to  the  true  rank  and  character  of 
our  state  institution. 

The  loss  of  Professors  Bonnycastle  and  Davis, 
gave  the  University  just  cause  to  mourn.  They 
were  among  her  chief  supports,  and  were  taken 
away  in  the  meridian  of  their  usefulness.  We 
cannot  forbear  a  slight  tribute  to  their  memory. 

Mr.  Bonnycastle  was  one  of  the  early  professors 
who  came  over  from  England  with  Mr.  Gilmer  in 
1824.  Though  young,  his  high  qualifications  fitted 
him  alike  for  several  of  the  chairs  in  the  Univer- 
sity. He  first  filled  that  of  Natural  Philosophy, 
and,  on  the  return  of  Mr.  Key  to  England,  suc- 
ceeded to  the  mathematical,  which  he  filled  with 
preeminent  ability  up  to  the  time  of  his  death. 
He  was  always  acknowledged  to  be  the  possessor 
of  ^  great  ndnd,  which  readily  made  him  master  of 
the  most  abstruse  learning.  The  study  of  mathe- 
matics seemed  to  be  to  him  but  a  process  of  atten- 
tive reading.    As  a  lecturer,  he  was  clear,  patient 
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and  powerfbl ;  and,  in  matters  of  scieoce,  he  was 
a  compiete  agrarian,  leToUing  its  difficulties  to  the 
eomprehensioa  of  every  mind.  At  times,  in  one 
ihoit  afihorism,  he  would  display  a  profundity  of 
tboQgfat  quite  startling ;  and  his  students  declared, 
that,  by  way  of  illustration,  he  frequently  solved 
difficulties  which  had  perplexed  them  in  other  bran- 
ches of  their  studies.  Mathematics  was  rendered 
by  him,  what  he  repeatedly  said  it  was,  "  a  pure 
system  of  logic.''  Many  parts  of  his  course  were 
mppHed  by  himself;  and  he  wrote  a  text  book  foV 
his  class,  which  gained  him  great  renown. 

It  has  been  already  stated,  that  his  acquirements 
were  not  confined  to  his  own  department ;  nor  were 
they  even  to  science.  He  was  fond  of  rambling 
through  the  rich  and  Taried  fields  of  literature,  and 
coDed  their  &ir  flowers  with  no  little  taste  and  judg- 
ment. His  general  reading  was  extensive,  he  was  a 
gneefttl  and  an  imaginative  writer,  as  is  shown  by 
the  few  prodactioas  which  he  has  left,  and  his  conver- 
satioa  was  unusnally  entertaining  and  instructive. 
In  society  and  at  home,  he  was  often  taciturn ;  and 
it  wu  only  at  certain  times  that  he  opened  his 
stores  of  information ;  but  when  he  did,  he  never 
&iled  to  charm  and  to  surprise.  He  was  a  man  of 
thought,  rather  than  of  feeling,  and,  though  he  was 
observant  of  his  duty,  and  mindful  of  his  obliga- 
tions, be  acted  more  from  the  convictions  of  a  well- 
regulated  mind,  than  from  any  prompting  of  the 
heart.  His  chauracter  has  been  misunderstood. 
He  was  neither  selfish,  nor  austere.  The  intel- 
lectoal  predominated ;  but  he  was  not  devoid  of 
beoevoleDce.  His  habits  of  deep  reflection  made 
him  often  indifferent  to  what  was  passing  around 
him ;  and,  in  his  moods  of  abstraction,  he  would 
sit  in  the  midst  of  his  playful  children,  perfectly 
QDcoDseious  of  their  bewitching  gambols.  Their 
easy  confidence  and  familiarity  proved  that  there 
vas  no  austerity  in  his  nature.  In  his  domestic 
rehuions  he  wzb  exemplary.  He  married  a  Virgi- 
nia lady ;  and  whatever  deficiency  of  the  softer  and 
heoevolent  feelings  of  our  nature,  there  was  in  his 
character,  was  aunply  supplied  by  her  amiability 
and  overflowing  kindness. 

I  do  not  know  that  he  ever  became  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States,  though  he  frequently  spoke  of 
his  intention  to  do  so.  He  thought  very  favorably 
of  our  country  and  her  institutions. 

Mr.  Bonoycastle  was  a  close  student ;  and,  per- 
haps, his  devotion  to  study  led  to  a  premature 
death.  He  took  very  little  exercise,  studied  in 
»  onheahhy  posture,  and  until  a  late  hour  of  the 
nighu  The  University  sustained  a  great  loss  in 
his  death ;  and  may  his  successor  prove  it  not  ir- 
teparsble. 

Of  Professor  Davis  much  has  already  been  said 
in  the  public  prints ;  and  he  deserved  all  the  eulo- 
ginms  which  have  been  pronounced  upon  bim ;  for 
he  deserved  the  highest.  With  the  respect  and 
adonntion  of  the  writer,  was  mingled  a  feeling  of 


affection  for  him,  produced  by  a  sense  of  his  many 
excellencies  and  of  the  kindness  received  at  his 
bands.  His  eulogy  should  be  written  in  the  choi- 
cest language.  He  combined  the  qualificatioiis  of 
mind,  disposition  and  character  requisite  to  con- 
stitute a  professor.  His  kindness  was  bestowed 
upon  all,  and  all  were  endeared  to  him.  He  stood 
by  the  student's  sick  bed,  supplied  his  wants,  alle- 
viated his  sufferings,  and  received  his  last  muttered 
benediction,  as  he  died  far  from  friends  and  home. 
As  chairman  of  the  faculty,  to  which  office  he  vras 
repeatedly  elected,  he  was  untiring  io  his'aeal,  and 
impartial  in  enforcing  the  discipline ;  he  met  bis 
sad  end  in  attempting  to  preserve  the  good  order 
of  the  institution.  He  was  modest  almost  to  dif- 
fidence, but  never  shrank  from  any  post  to  which 
duty  called,  though  it  was  plain  that  he  never 
prided  himself  upon  the  petty  distinction  conferred 
by  the  position  in  which  he  was  placed.  His  mind 
was  not  brilliant,  but  he  was  an  assiduous  and  ac- 
curate student,  an  able  professor,  and  was  fast  rai- 
sing the  standard  of  his  department  to  the  highest 
in  the  land.  His  punctuality  was  remarkable ;  and 
the  student  was  never  encouraged  to  be  idle  or  in- 
attentive, by  the  absence  or  dilatoriness  of  the 
professor. 

Disease  and  crime  removed  these  Professors,  and 
inflicted  a  serious  blow  upon  the  pride  of  Virginia. 
But  disgrace  has  also  done  its  part ;  which  is  main- 
ly attributable  to  the  neglect  and  inaction  of  the 
Visitera.  Dr.  Blsetterman,  who  was  displaced  for 
gross  misconduct,  was  also  one  of  the  professors 
brought  over  by  Mr.  Gilmer.  He  was  always 
said  to  be  a  man  of  great  attainments,  bat  it  ia 
doubtful  whether  he  has  added  any  thing  to  his  ia- 
formation  for  several  years  past.  His  habits  and 
character  rendered  him  totally  unfit  for  his  ofllce, 
had  he  been  the  most  resplendent  genius.  The 
Visiters  would  not  have  assigned  him  any  impor- 
taot  part  in  the  government  of  the  institution,  and 
yet  retained  him  as  an  instructor,  in  despite  of  his 
well  know^n  improper  conduct.  For  several  sessions 
the  students  openly  complained  of  his  unfitness ; 
and  it  was  a  common  jest  that  he  was  retained 
because  of  his  acquaintance  with  the  Anglo-Saxon 
language,  which  was  said  to  be  a  great  hobby  of  one 
of  the  Visiters.  In  1838,  a  large  number  of  stu- 
dents, thinking  that  their  duty  required  it,  signed 
and  presented  to  the  Board  a  memorial  praying  to 
have  him  removed.  The  Visiters  would  not  grant 
the  prayer,  though  they  had  themselves  reduced 
his  salary  for  the  same  offences  with  which  the 
stadents  charged  him.  It  was  not  until  he  plainly 
degraded  himself,  that  they  had  the  independence 
to  dismiss  him.  Thus  a  vague  fear  of  giving  of- 
fence, and  of  doing  injustice  to  individuals,  causes 
men  to  be  retained  in  office  to  the  public  detri- 
ment, when  their  unfitness  is  manifest.  These 
things  are  not  said  in  malice  against  the  dismissed 
professor,  nor  in  angry  feeling  against  any  one ; 
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bot  in  loTe  and  seal  for  the  UniTersiiy,  whose 
oanse  should  be  adrocatod  plainly  and  positively. 

Public  attention  was  drawn  to  the  University  in 
a  special  manner  by  the  death  of  Professor  Davis, 
who  was  shot  down  by  the  hand  which  should  have 
been  raised  in  his  defence,  as  tlie  students^  guar- 
dian and  gui<le.  This  occurrence  may  have  sent 
terror  to  the  mind  of  many  an  anxious  parent,  who 
has  perhaps  resolved  never  to  send  a  son  to  such  a 
lawless  place.  Indeed,  rumors  have  reached  us, 
that  students  left  the  scene  of  so  barbarous  a  deed 
in  deep  disgust.  There  is  neither  wisdom  nor  vir- 
tue in  the  resolution  of  the  parent,  nor  in  the  con- 
duct of  such  students.  Properly  considered,  there 
is  nothing  in  the  present  circumstances  of  the  Uni- 
Tersity  to  induce  any  to  withdraw  their  confidence 
and  support.  If  those  professing  to  be  her  friends 
take  unnecessary  alann,  and  yield  to  distrust,  how 
can  she  hope  for  relief]  Let  their  encouragement 
lAthcT  be  increased ;  and  errors  will  be  rectified, 
her  influence  elevated  and  extended,  and  she  will 
icon  go  forth  the  pride  of  every  Virginian,  the 
boast  of  every  upholder. 

No  institution  should  be  encouraged  where  vice 
and  immorality  are  not  put  down,  or  where  any 
thing  allied  tu  them,  is  tolerated.  Are  they  tole- 
rated at  the  University  1  Far  from  it.  They  are 
■ererely  rebuked  and  punished;  whilst  every  means 
of  prevention  is  anxiously  sought  and  adopted. 
Examine  the  laws  of  the  University  of  Virginia, 
and  learn  how  they  are  enforced,  and  it  will  appear 
that  the  discipline,  though  mild,  is  firm,  moral,  and, 
to  a  certain  degree,  religious.  There  is  scarcely 
an  institution  in  the  country,  whose  statute  book 
contains  more  moral  and  salutary  regulations. 
Many  persons,  remembering  a  period  in  her  history, 
to  which  none  of  her  friends  revert  with  satisfaction, 
look  upon  her  as  a  horrid  school  for  the  morals  of 
young  men.  They  have  not  read  her  late  history; 
they  even  forget  what  important  reformations  a  few 
years  may  bring  about.  The  system  of  discipline 
instituted  by  Mr.  Jefferson  proved,  even  in  his  day, 
to  be  impracticable  ;  and  now,  it  has  advocates  only 
among  those  who  speak  what  they  hope  and  wish, 
rather  than  what  they  know  and  believe,  of  the 
character  of  young  men.  This  system,  which 
'*  undertook  to  conduct  a  body  of  youth  by  appeals 
to  their  reason,  their  hopes,  and  to  every  generous 
feeling,  rather  than  to  the  fear  of  punishment,  or 
dread  of  disgrace,^^  while  it  ennobled  the  character 
of  the  students,  gave  them  a  license,  of  which,  it 
ia  too  well  remembered,  they  most  liberally  availed 
themselves.  On  one  memorable  occasion,  it  re- 
quired the  appeals  of  Jefferson,  Madison  and  John- 
son to  reach  '*  their  reason,  hopes,  and  generous 
feelings."  Some  few  have  neither  of  these,  and 
cannot  be  restrained  by  "  the  fear  of  punishment,'* 
nor  the  "dread  of  disgrace."  In  every  society  laws 
are  made  for  the  worst. 

TAere  may  stliU  be  some,  who  cannot  get  over 


"  that  late  allocking  occurrence."  It  should  never 
be  so  far  forgotten,  that  indignation  shall  cease  to 
burn ;  but  it  should  not  affect  the  institution.  What 
law  could  have  unnerved  the  arm,  or  changed  the 
purpose  of  him  who  perpetrated  that  deed  1  It  was 
not  the  laws  of  the  University  which  forbade  it, 
and  which  he  violated ;  but  the  laws  of  God  and 
There  was  nothing  in  the  place,  nor  its  regu- 


man. 

lations,  to  prompt  such  a  reckless  spirit.  It  would 
have  broken  loose  in  realms  of  purity.  Yea,  it 
did  break  out  there ;  and  it  would  be  as  signal  folly 
for  men  to  turn  their  backs  on  the  glories  of  Hea- 
ven, because  Lucifer  there  raised  the  standard  of 
rebellion,  as  to  withdraw  their  support  from  the 
University  because  one  had  done  his  utmost  to 
trample  upon  her  laws.  But  all  this  will  work  for 
good,  and  tend  to  the  good  order  of  tho  College. 
The  feeling  will  react ;  and  the  loss  of  so  beloved 
a  professor,  in  so  shocking  a  manner,  will  make  a 
lasting  and  deep  impression  on  the  minds  of  the 
students,  which  will  regulate  and  restrain  them  for 
sessions  to  come.  Such  occurrences  invariably 
lead  to  greater  circumspection ;  and  the  vigilance 
of  the  faculty,  aided  by  the  diligence  and  ^*  vehe- 
ment desire"  of  the  students,  will  produce  the 
most  beneficial  results.  Who  can  believe,  that 
a  student,  with  the  recollection  of  Professor  Davis^ 
fate  fresh  on  his  mind,  could  wantonly  indulge  ia 
rioting  1  Nor  can  the  remembrance  of  it  be  easily 
erased  :  it  will  be  perpetuated ;  and  the  anxiety  of 
the  professors,  the  indignation  and  grief  of  the 
students,  and  the  sympathy  of  every  one,  conspire 
to  render  this  session,  if  properly  improved,  tbc 
most  auspicious  for  the  University.  Let  her  alum- 
ni, then,  feel  for  her,  act  for  her,  and  assemble  to 
consult  for  her.  Let  them  flock  around  her  in  num- 
bers at  their  next  meeting.  They  owe  her  much, 
and  should  endeavor  at  least  to  pay  her  a  little. 

But  it  would  be  idle  and  unfaitliful  to  the  inte- 
rests of  education,  to  maintain  the  cause  of  an  in- 
stitution, which  is  not  worthy  of  it.  Tho  Univer- 
sity is  entitled  to  high  praise ;  and,  notwithstan- 
ding some  defects  in  her  organization,  she  is  dis- 
pensing tho  treasures  of  science  with  a  profuse 
hand.  Still  the  eye  of  hope  and  solicitude  beholds 
a  position  far  above  her  present  commanding 
one,  to  which  she  should  and  can  be  elevated. — 
This,  however,  depends  mainly  upon  the  Visiters, 
who  have  the  controlling  influence.  The  build- 
ings are  ample,  the  apparatus  extensive,  and 
every  thing  is  ready  for  a  noble  college.  The 
number  of  students  has  been  largo  for  several  ses- 
sions, and  may  be  greatly  increased  by  proper 
management. 

The  newly  appointed  professors  are  now  all  at 
their  post,  and  the  University  is  going  on  under 
their  auspices.  Hope  attributes  to  them  every 
qualification  requisite  in  professors;  and  confi- 
dence, so  fpr  as  it  can  be  based  upon  limited  in- 
formation, or  bestowed  upon   untried  men,  rests 
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spoo  them.  Indeed  they  have  all  been  tried  in 
other,  bat  similar  eitttaiiona,  and  the  friends  and 
latnMis  of  the  University  may  banish  their  appre- 
hensionaand  suspicions  as  groundless  and  fmitless. 
Professors  Tacker,  Sylvester,  and  Kraitser  fulfil  the 
indispensable  requisition  of  reputation  an^  distinc- 
tion in  their  respective  departments ;  and  students 
may  flock  to  them  to  learn,  what  they,  by  study  and 
experience,  have  already  fitted  themselves  to  teach. 

The  time  has  now  arrived  when  an  important 
change  mi|^ht  be  made  in  the  Board  of  Visiters. 
The  University  went  into  operation  in  1825,  and 
many  of  her  alumni  are  now  at  the  proper  age  to 
be  eotrosted  with  her  guardianship.  The  alunmi 
hare  formed  a  society,  which,  if  it  bring  together 
uinnaUy  ever  so  small  a  number,  will  be  produc- 
tive of  great  good.  If  the  power  of  appointing 
Visiters  were  vested  in  this  society,  it  would  give 
it  a  dignity  and  permanence  which  would  greatly 
increase  its  uaefolness.  It  would  then  be  more 
closely  linked  to  the  University ;  its  objects  would 
become  more  definite ;  its  members  would  have  an 
indacement  to  meet;  and  would  come  annually  with 
hearts  overflowing  with  love  and  zeal  for  their  cUma 
TnaUr.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  power  of 
appointment  would  be  as  judiciously  exercised  by 
(his  society,  as  it  is  by  the  Executive.  This, 
however,  would  require  an  alteration  in  the  char- 
ter ;  but  the  Governor,  by  appointing  alumni,  will 
strengthen  the  bonds  of  affection,  and  promote  the 
interests  of  the  institution.  The  next  29th  of  Feb- 
raaiy  will  give  him  an  opportunity  of  trying  it.  It 
is  pleasing  to  anticipate  the  time,  when  the  distin- 
gaished  and  honored  shall  assemble  as  alumni  of 
their  beloved  University ;  when  presidents,  sena- 
tors, and  others  high  in  authority,  shall  deem  it  an 
honor  to  be  classed  among  her  sons.  Then  we 
may  look  for  a  revival  of  Virginians  glory,  when 
the  greatest  orators  shall  incite  her  youth  to  love, 
to  Tenerate  and  labor  for  her  in  those  balls  which 
she  has  provided  for  the  advancement  of  literature 
and  science. 

There  is  one  palpable  defect,  Mr.  Editor,  in  the 
system  of  instruction  pursued  at  the  University. 
There  is  no  department  for  exercises  in  writing 
sod  speakiag.  Every  Northern  College  has  such 
s  department :  and  it  is  this  which  gives  such  an 
interest  to  the  literary  societies,  and  renders  them 
prodactive  of  so  much  profit  and  pleasure.  At  the 
University,  there  is  a  class  of  belle-lettres,  and 
ihe  members  are  occasionally  required  to  submit 
their  prodoclions  to  the  criticism  of  the  Professor. 
There  are  debating  societies  also,  but  very  little 
writing  is  practised;  and  speaking  is  done  so  eare- 
lessly,  and  with  so  little  preparation,  as  to  yield 
hut  little  improvement.  Writing  and  speaking  in- 
dnee  students  to  read ;  and  at  the  North  each  one 
takes  out  his  book,  with  nearly  as  much  regularity 
as  he  goes  to  his  meals;  whilst  the  large  and 
choice  library  of  the  University,  is  almost  entirely 


neglected  by  a  majority  of  the  students.  If  a  de- 
partment of  English  literature  were  established, 
embracing  exercises  in  composition  and  oratory 
and  a  course  of  history,  it  would  be  one  of  the 
most  useful  and  interesting  schools  in  the  institu- 
tion. The  expense  is  the  only  difficulty.  Its  bene- 
fits would  justify  any  expenditure.  Cannot  the 
society  of  alumni  do  something  towards  it  by  means 
of  annual  contributions,  and  devise  some  mode  in 
which  contributions  can  be  obtained  from  those  de» 
sirotts  of  promoting  intellectual  improvement  t  A 
small  sum  contributed  each  year  by  the  alumni 
would  gradually  accumulate ;  and  the  Legishtture, 
witnessing  so  laudable  an  effort,  would  lend  its  aid 
by  making  an  appropriation.  The  annual  appro- 
priation by  the  State  is  fifteen  thousand  dollars. 
Deducting  the  salaries  of  the  nine  professors,  the 
sum  of  five  thousand  dollars  is  leA^-a  portion  of 
which  might  be  set  apart  for  the  purpose  of  opening 
this  new  school.  The  original  plan  was  to  have  ten 
professors,  and  to  include  several  important  bran- 
ches now  omitted  in  the  course  of  studies;  which, 
however,  is  very  thorough  and  extensive. 

Experiment  has  proved  that  Mr.  Jefferson  com- 
mitted one  great  error  in  the  system  of  govern- 
ment which  he  sought  to  establish  in  the  Univer- 
sity. But  this  was  '*  as  the  dust  of  the  balance*' 
to  that  of  banishing  religion  from  her  walls.  The 
whole  should  have  been  planned  and  exeeated  in 
reliance  upon  Divine  aid  and  direction ;  for  nothing 
can  be  truer  than  '*  except  the  Lord  build  the  house, 
they  labor  in  vain  who  build  it.**  Without  being 
superstitious,  the  overruling  hand  of  Providence 
must  be  acknowledged ;  and  apprehensions  some- 
times arise  lest  Heaven  has  decreed  the  fall  of  the 
University,  in  order  to  prove  to  man  the  foHy  and 
impiety  of  founding  such  institutions,  witliout  invo- 
king its  blessing.  Religion  cannot  be  safely  sepa- 
rated from  any  human  undertaking.  For  literature 
and  science  to  produce  their  salutary  effects  upon 
the  mind  and  heart — to  make  man  better  as  they 
make  him  wiser — they  must  be  associated  with, 
and  tempered  by,  religion ;  nor  should  their  con- 
nection be  slight  and  incidental,  but  designed  and 
intimate.  The  system  of  Mr.  Jefferson  has  been 
abandoned ;  and  there  are  now  regular  religious  ser- 
vices twice  a-week,  and  the  students  pay  marked 
respect  to  the  minister.  But  the  fact  of  having  a 
chaplain  is  a  small  matter.  He  must  not  be  looked 
upon  as  a  mere  preacher  and  sermonizer  on  Sun- 
days, but  as  pastor  and  instructor  in  religious  mat- 
ters ;  not  as  a  mere  appendage,  but  as  an  impor- 
tant, an  essential  part  of  the  institution.  Religion 
must  be  admitted,  not  as  a  secondary  matter,  but 
as  of  primary  concern  ;  not  as  an  incident,  but  an 
essential ;  not  through  complaisance  to  public  opin- 
ion, to  allay  the  fears  of  anxious  parents,  nor  as  a 
compromise  between  the  opposition  of  Mir.  Jeffer- 
son, and  the  convictions  of  the  Visiters.  Every 
social  fabric  must  fall — its  materials  will  become 
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corrupt  and  rotten,  unless  the  spirit  of  pure  religion 
be  incorporated  with  them  and  made  their  preserver. 

It  is  much  a  habit  to  decry  the  externals  of  reli- 
gion. These  are  all  important,  not  as  superse- 
ding the  substance  and  the  spirit,  but  as  manifest- 
ing and  embodying  that  spirit.  In  the  University, 
the  services  are  performed  in  the  lecture-room, 
which  is  very  inconveniently  arranged,  and  where 
the  mind  is  diverted  by  a  thousand  perceptions  and 
associations.  Every  thing  in  connection  with  the 
spirituel  of  that  institution  would  show,  if  we  did 
not  know  the  fact,  that  the  introduction  of  religion 
was  an  afterthought.  In  all  her  extensive  arrange- 
ments, there  is  not  a  single  accommodation  for  re- 
ligion. The  association  of  ideas  is  powerful,  and 
there  is  very  little  in  the  religious  services  of  the 
University  calculated  to  inspire  the  minds  of  the 
students  with  a  sense  of  their  essentiality.  Nearly 
every  thing  tends  to  make  their  feelings  permissive 
rather  than  submissive ;  tolerant,  rather  than  tena- 
cioas;  complaisant,  rather  than  obedient  and  at- 
Uehed. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  erect  a  suitable 
ofaapel.  The  faculty  are  anxious  for  this  to  be  ef- 
fected, and  presented  a  memorial  to  the  Visiters 
on  the  subject.  At  the  request  of  the  writer.  Pro- 
fessor Bonnycastle  drew  up  an  eloquent  memorial 
to  be  presented  on  the  part  of  the  students ;  but  as 
circumstances  prevented  the  signatures  from  being 
obtained,  it  was  not  handed  in.  A  chapel  is  not 
only  necessary  for  the  religious  services,  bat  for 
public  occasions,  anniversary  orations,  the  use  of  so- 
cieties, and  for  important  meetings  of  the  students, 
when  they  wish  to  do  honor  to  the  memory  of  a 
departed  fellow- student  or  professor.  It  will  also 
be  useful  as  an  ornament, — and  this  dreadful  hiatus, 
80  painfully  obvious  to  every  Christian  friend  of 
the  institution,  should  be  speedily  supplied.  This 
object  is  so  important,  that,  if  no  better  plan  can 
be  derised,  the  Visiters  would  be  justified  in  send- 
ing special  agents  through  the  country  asking  do- 
nations. One  of  the  chaplains  promised  to  raise 
five  thousand  dollars  from  his  branch  of  the  Chris- 
tian church ;  and,  no  doubt,  the  requisite  amount 
can  be  obtained.  One  session  is,  moreover,  too 
short  a  period  for  a  chaplain  to  remain.  Get  a 
good  one  and  retain  him  longer.  There  might 
still  be  rotation,  but  not  such  frequent  rotation. 

This  theme  is  not  yet  exhausted ;  but  we  fear  we 
have  written  too  much  ;  not  more  however,  than  the 
importance  of  the  subject  demanded.  If  any  abler 
pen  shall  be  incited  to  pursue  it,  we  shall  be  highly 
gratified.  I'he  foregoing  considerations,  Mr.  Edi- 
tor, are  deemed  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  Visi- 
ters and  Alumni  especially ;  but  the  public  gene- 
rally are  greatly  interested  in  this  matter.  Their 
sons  are  to  be  educated ;  the  benefits  of  education 
cannot  be  confined  to  the  recipient,  but  are  re- 
acted from  him  to  all  around.  Let  them,  then, 
iMJte  the  welfare  of  the  Vniveniiy  somewhat  into 


their  own  hands — guard  her,  watch  over  her,  and 
lend  her  their  zeal  and  a  small  portion  of  their 
treasure.  She  will  repay  both ;  and  they  will  rear 
an  institution,  in  which  it  will  be  a  prond  distinc- 
tion for  their  sons  to  be  tutored.  They  will 
make  Virginia  the  literary  centre  of  the  South; 
the  fame  of  her  splendid  seat  of  learning  will  draw 
students  from  every  quarter ;  and  one  common  sen- 
timent, together  with  a  high  degree  of  intelligence, 
will  pervade  our  common  country.  Will  men  prac- 
tically confess  that  nothing  but  political  contention 
can  excite  their  zeal  and  efforts?  Will  they  not, 
then,  raise  up  some  place,  where  representatives 
and  electors  may  be  qualified  rightly  to  discharge 
their  respective  duties,  whence  knowledge  may  be 
diffused,  and  men  taught  to  settle  questions  by  dis- 
cussion, and  not  by  disputing — by  argument,  and 
not  abusive  wrangling  1  There  are  thousands  who 
seek  to.  justify  their  faith  and  practice  by  the  pre- 
cepts and  example  of  Jeflferson.  Will  they  stop  short 
and  not  imitate  his  zeal  for  the  prosperity  of  the  Uni- 
versity, which  he,  their  political  paragon,  founded  ? 
Let  them  all  remember,  that  he  did  not  most  glory 
in  that,  for  which,  they  most  laud  him.  He  wrote 
his  own  epitaph;  and  the  simple  granite  obelisk, 
which  marks  his  tomb,  bears  no  such  inscription  as 
"  The  Leader  of  the  Democracy."  We  learn  from 
it,  that  he  was  the  "  Author  of  the  Declaration  of 
American  Independence,"  and  "  of  the  Statute  of 
Virginia  for  Religious  Freedom."  This  is  not  all 
that  w*e  learn.  American  independence  is  to  be 
perpetuated,  and  religious  freedom  to  be  secured. 
Ignorance  is  the  foe  of  both,  and  must  be  van- 
quished. His  unsatisfied  spirit  sought  another  and 
a  crowning  honor ;  and  he  became  **  The  father  of 
the  University  of  Virginia)" 
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ROMANCE  READING  AND  WRITING. 

Mr.  T.  W.  Whiti. 

Dear  Sir^ — I  am  a  champion  of  Romance  Read- 
ing and  Romance  Writing.  Please  give  me  space 
to  argue  my  point. 

The  story  of  a  life,  told  in  a  plain  manner,  and 
without  exaggeration,  may  be  both  agreeable  and 
instructive.  When  circumstances  have  cast  a  co- 
loring of  romance  over  veritable  incidents,  and 
made  that  which  actually  happened,  appear  like 
fiction ;  when  real  and  supposititious  events  have 
become  so  interlaced,  that  the  nicest  discrimination 
cannot  separate  them,  nor  the  most  unscrupulous 
and  fastidious  censorship  find  anything  to  condemn 
on  the  score  of  improbability — romance  then  be- 
comes a  most  attractive  kind  of  reading,  and  may 
be  useful  by  enabling  ns  to  form  correct  estimates 
of  character.  Such  is  the  well-known  story  of 
Robinson  Crusoe.  In  it,  fiction  is  blended  with 
fact  to  the  production  of  one  of  the  most  enter- 
taining books  evei  written.    We  feci  sure  that  a 
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part  of  the  adTentmes  it  details,  actaally  happened ; 
we  may  guess  that  a  part  BCTer  did ;  and  yet,  were 
we  to  accept  a  challenge  to  lay  our  finger  on  any 
particnlar  passage  with  an  affirmative  of  its  false- 
hood, we  ahonid  be  as  likely  to  impugn  the  passa- 
ges sosoeptible  of  Terification  as  those  which  were 
the  coinage  of  Defoe^s  own  brain. 

I  consider  Terisimilitude  to  be  the  highest  praise 
of  tathorship — the  fiend  that  'Mied  like  trath,'^ 
coold  not  hare  been  the  worst  of  his  class. 

I  do  not  mean  to  be  witty,  when  I  say  it  is  owing 
to  the  strong  nalaral  liking  men  have  for  novelty 
and  romance,  that  books  of  voyages  and  travels 
are  so  popular — especially  voyages  and  travels  to 
lands  re^te  with  romantic  fiction — the  former 
abodes  of  classic  song — the  rom^ce  of  earlier 
ages :  and  to  lands  clouded  with  present  difficulty 
and  danger. 

Descriptions  of  newly  discovered  countries,  and 
of  the  manners  and  customs  of  people  little  known, 
are  nothing  but  romance  softened  into  history,  by 
girmg  a  habitation  and  a  name  to  the  imagined 
incidents  and  personages  of  romantic  story.  The 
love  of  romance  and  romantic  legends  is  as  natu- 
ral, as  the  love  of  meat  and  drink,  to  the  human 
species ;  this  is  most  fuUy  seen  where  education 
and  factitious  refinement  have  least  warped  the 
miod  from  the  path  of  nature.  The  child  listens 
with  intense  delight  to  fireside  stories  of  the  mar- 
Tellous  related  by  garrulous  old  age,  with  a  never- 
tiriog  relish.  The  fur-clad  warriors  of  the  frozen 
north,  red  from  the  slaughter  of  foes,  gathered 
aroond  the  Skald  to  bestow  breathless  attention 
upon  his  wild  Runic  rhymes.  The  North  Ameri- 
can Indian  would  forego  every  other  amusement, 
give  op  even  the  death- grapple,  to  listen  to  the 
traditional  fables  of  his  tribe.  The  Persian  Sa- 
trap summoned  bis  tale-teller  at  the  dead  hour  of 
night,  to  repeat  the  romance  of  the  Zendavesta, 
and  woo  sleep  to  his  pillow,  by  the  music  of  the 
Sabian  ritual  with  its  romantic  cosmogony  and 
contests  of  angels  and  devils. 

When  I  write  a  story,  I  am  only  anxious  that 
those  who  believe  it  a  fiction,  shall  think  it  an  inte- 
resting one.  I  hold,  that  if  useful  truths  be  im- 
parted, and  reflections  of  practical  value  made,  it 
is  of  little  consequence  in  what  shape  or  through 
what  channel  they  meet  the  public  eye — only  that 
that  is  the  best  which  has  the  best  chance  of  ex- 
tended circulation.  If  a  romance  inculcate  better 
iDorality,  or  present  truth  in  a  more  effective  shape 
than  a  sermon — if  its  exposition  of  the  moral  and 
christian  duties  be  the  sounder  one,  the  romance  is 
certainly  the  better  sermon — the  better  promoter 
of  religion,  and  the  more  able  advocate  of  troth. 
He  who  puts  it  forth,  is  the  more  useful  preacher, 
and  renders  the  cause  of  piety  and  virtue,  the  cause 

of  morality  and  good  order,  the  greater  and  more 

eodoring  service. 
It  has  become  the  fashion — with  those  who  think 


little,  and  ta&  much — *'  ancient  Pistols*'  in  a  farce 
wherein  they  play  itot  only  the  Welsh  Captain,  but 
Nick  Bottom  the  Weaver — to  declaim  against  aU 
romances  and  novds,  and  to  hold  them  as  of  evil 
tendency.  Nothing  certainly  can  be  worse  than  a 
licentious  novel  written  with  power — a  stupid  one 
carries  its  own  antidote  with  it.  But  this  is  not 
the  age  of  licentious  novels — 4t  is  no  more  the 
fashion  now  to  write  them,  than  it  is  to  use  indecent 
language  in  polished  society.  There  are  some  ex- 
ceptions, but  these  make  the  rule  general.  In  the 
merry  days  of  Charles  11,  the  obscene  jest  was 
fashionable, — obscenity  had  then  a  particular  claim 
to  public  approbation  and  patronage  derived  from 
the  custom  of  a  court  and  circle  putrid  with  vice- 
as  it  were  a  splendid  stew  reeking  with  licentious- 
ness. It  is  the  taste  of  this  day  to  make  the  no- 
vel the  vehicle  of  useful  information,  and  to  use 
none  but  chaste  and  polished  language  in  the  com- 
munion of  ideas. 

See  the  improvement  which  taste  and  good  sense 
have  made  in  novel  writing  by  comparing  Madam 
Cottin's  ^  Saracen,"  with  the  **  Talisman"  of  the 
Great  Scottish  Novelist.  See  Mr.  James'  novels 
illustrating  the  most  important  epochs  of  French 
history  better  than  their  own  historians,  and  pre- 
senting us  with  pictures  of  Henri  Quatre,  Henry 
of  Guise,  Richelieu  and  Catharine  de  Medicis,  as 
true  as  can  be  found  in  the  galleries  of  the  Louvre. 
See  Miss  Edgeworth,  Miss  Austin,  Madam  D'Arb- 
lay,  and  many  others  dignifying  human  nature  by 
their  most  accurate  delineations  of  its  best  traits, — 
recording  ennobling  deeds  by  no  means  rare,  and 
splendid  virtues  in  common  use  and  of  lowly  ori- 
gin ;  the  Jew  Montenero,  redeeming  by  his  merit 
almost  the  whole  tribe  of  Israel  from  ignominy, 
and  all  of  them  guarding  us  against  evil  by  vivid 
pictures  of  its  worst  passions. 

Such  novels  are  of  more  value  in  any  and  every 
point  of  view,  than  a  hundred  ill-penned  volumes, 
falsely  called  histories — ^to  make  up  which  the 
scissors  have  done  far  more  than  the  pen.  A 
licentious  novel  is  '^  hell-broth"  itself;  but,  I  would 
sooner  put  into  the  hands  of  a  child  of  mine  one 
of  that  namby-pamby  species,  known  by  the  name 
of  the  "  Leaden-hall  press  novels,"  even  one  of 
that  still  ghastlier  class,  called  "  Pictures  of  High 
Life,"  with  all  their  frivolities,  '*  commodities  of 
good  names,"  and  make-a-dog-sick  pretensions  to 
fashion  and  exclusivism,  than  I  would  one  of  those 
historical  abridgements  so  profitable  to  publishers, 
but  so  injurious  to  readers. 

I  will  not  war  with  men's  tastes ;  but  having  once 
advanced  my  opinions,  I  am  bound  to  their  full 
exposition. 

I  hold  that  nothing  so  soon  saps  the  foundation 
of  human  learning,  as  the  supplying  students  of  an 
advanced  age,  with  mere  manuals.  They  acquire 
by  the  perusal  of  these  compendiums,  a  little  know- 
ledge at  little  expense — a  smattering  which  ena- 
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blea  tbem  to— ''shine  as  a  substitae  till  a  King  be 
by" — to  pass  for  learned,  wben  none  are  present  to 
detect  their  ignorance.  They  learn  when  the  bat- 
tle of  Cheronea  was  foaght ;  who  Mark  Anthony 
w«s ;  and  where  Julian  the  Apostate  perished ;  what 
great  event  followed  the  battle  of  Hastings ;  and 
-what  fruitless  glory  the  reign  of  the  "  Swede." 
Than  this,  they  search  no  deeper ;  and  so,  their 
minds  become  merely  imbued  with  a  few  facts, 
without  an  atom  of  philosophy ;  and  they  die  with- 
out having  once  attempted  to  analyse  the  motives 
which  stimulated  the  men  of  past  ages.  The  re- 
cords of  departed  days  have  passed  before  them  as 
rapidly  as  the  >'  line  of  Banquo"  passed  before  the 
Usurper  Macbeth ;  and  their  recollection  is  of  a 
piece  with  the  images  left  on  our  nvinds  at  the  dis- 
tance of  years,  by  the  succession  of  "  baby  Kings." 

My  opinion  then  is,  that  a  good  novel,  not  such 
as  Bulwer^s,  but  such  as  Miss  Edgeworth^s  et  al,  is 
of  healthy  tendency — that  it  deserves  W  be  read 
and  its  author  rewarded,  and  encouraged ;  but  that 
it  is  inferior  in  value  to  a  well-written  history,  pen- 
ned with  a  scrupulous  regard  to  truth,  and  to  a 
reasonable  degree,  minute  and  pbilosophical.  But 
a  book  that  takes  up  false  or  absurd  positions  upon 
any  subject,  that  urges  unsatisfactory  or  inconclu- 
sive reasons,  decries  the  good  and  extols  the  bad — 
in  other  words,  that  is  a  false  or  vicious  treatise, 
deserves  to  &11  stillborn  from  the  publisher's  press, 
if  it  meet  with  no  severer  condemnation.  And  in 
the  proportion  that  we  expect  historical  truth  from 
one  writer,  and  metaphysical  truth  from  another, 
and  scientific  truth  from  a  third,  is  the  work  a  fai- 
lure, when  it  lacks  it,  compared  with  that  which 
tells  you,  gratuitously  enough,  that  it  is  a  fiction 
from  beginning  to  end.  From  history,  theology, 
metaphysics  and  the  natural  sciences,  w^  expect 
absolute,  unqualified,  unimpeached,  and  unimpeach- 
able verity ;  whilst  we  are  satisfied  with  poetry 
and  romance  if  they  be  fiction  arrayed  in  a  pleas- 
ing dress,  and  in  good  keeping  with  known  customs 
and  manners.  Sometimes  they  mount  far  higher 
in  the  scale  of  literary  merit;  as  thus — wben  a  no- 
vel inculcates  good  behavior,  and  virtuous  conduct, 
it  is  a  moral  discourse ; — ^whea  it  urges  to  christian 
profession,  and  a  life  of  faith,  it  is  a  sermon. 

Shall  we  say,  that  such  is  the  peculiar  province 
of  the  pulpit  t  I  will  not  believe  so  till  a  more  con- 
clusive fiat  than  I  have  yet  heard,  goes  forth 
against  me. 

Yours,  very  sincerely, 

▲BCHiBUS  OOCIDIVTALIS. 


Sleep  in  thy  silent  grave ! 

No  dreams  disturb  thee  of  the  anxious  morrow ; 
Angels  have  wafted  thee  away,  to  save 

Thy  youthful  years  from  sin — thine  age  from  eorrow. 

And  shall  we  mourn  that  tboa  art  gon^. 

Thus  early,  to  a  state  of  bliss  ? 
No,  no— we  weep  that  we  are  left,  alone 

To  linger  in  a  world  of  cart  like  this! 
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THE  CHILD'S  GRAVE. 

Sleep,  chijd,  thy  peaceful  sleep— 
Thou  art  in  mercy  early  called  away — 

While  we,  alas !  are  left  to  weep, 
Who  in  this  world  ef  trouble  still  must  stay. 


FiTCH. 

"  But  past  is  all  his  fame.    The  very  spot 
Where  many  a  time  he  triumphed,  is  forgot.** 

Basil  Hall,  in  his  travels  in  America,  has  at- 
tempted to  throw  some  light  on  the  question,  -who 
was  the  first  person  that  applied  the  power  of  steam 
to  the  propelling  of  boats !  In  this  attempt,  he 
has  discovered  an  evident  prejudice  in  favoring  his 
own  countrymen,  which  warps  his  judgment,  and 
disqualifies  him  from  judging  of  others  accord- 
ing to  their  merits.  Among  others,  he  has  men- 
tioned John  Fitch  as  being  among  the  early  in- 
ventors of  steamboat  navigation,  and  says  his  plan 
on  trial,  proved  defective,  and  was  abandoned. 
This,  in  my  opinion,  was  not  doing  Fitch  that  jus- 
tice his  efforts  deserved.  He  undoubtedly  was  the 
man  who  first  applied  the  power  of  steam  to  the  pad- 
dles of  a  boat,  with  complete  success,  in  America. 

I  resided  in  PhUadelpbia  from  1787  to  1793,  and 
knew  Fitch.  He  was  one  of  those  ardent  spirits, 
who,  in  the  march  of  improvement,  was  calculated 
to  take  the  lead.  Although  illiterate,  he  possessed 
a  strong  penetrative  mind,  and  untiring  industry. 
He  had  a  just  conception  of  the  power  of  steam, 
and  great  mechanical  genius  in  applying  it  to  ma- 
chinery. At  this  time,  it  was  a  subject  which  but 
slightly  engaged  the  attention  of  the  scientific  part 
of  society ;  yet  he  prevailed  on  a  considerable 
number  of  liberal  minded  gentlemen,  to  subscribe 
and  form  a  company  for  the  encouragement  of 
steam  navigation.  This  was  no  doubt  the  first  as- 
sociation of  the  kind  in  America.  They  had  a 
boat  construced  of  about  fifty  tons  barthen,  and 
gave  Fitch  the  direction  and  management  of  the 
machinery.  It  was  rude  and  imperfect;  the  iron  of 
the  boiler  was  too  thin  to  withstand  the  pressure  of 
the  steam,  and  it  gave  way,  which  occasioned  some 
delay  to  the  experiment.  The  boat  was  pot  in 
operation  in  1788,  and  performed  a  number  of  trips 
on  the  Delaware,  to  Bordentown,  Bristol  and  Bur- 
lington. I  was  standing  on  the  wharf  when  the 
boat  came  by,  on  her  way  to  Burlington,  and  being 
invited  with  others  to  make  the  trip,  I  went  on 
board, — we  made  good  headway  against  the  current 
of  the  river,  generally  at  the  rate  of  five  miles  an 
hour.  The  boat  was  propelled  by  five  paddles  over 
the  stern,  on  a  crank,  which  had  a  rising  pulley, 
turned  by  a  chain  of  short  links,  made  in  the  form 
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of  a  watch  chain,  and  extending  to  the  shaft  of 
the  bsiiiice  wheel,  on  which  was  a  corresponding 
palley ;  the  chain  and  paddles  worked  very  roughly, 
and  produced  a  great  clatter ;  the  extra  steam  was 
dischaiged  through  a  short  tube,  which  kept  all 
hands  at  a  respecifnl  distance.  Yet,  on  the  whole, 
it  was  a  reiy  fair  experiment,  which  did  much 
credit  to  the  projector,  and  did  mach  to  settle  the 
question  of  the  practicability  of  steam  navigation. 
But  poor  Fitch  was  doomed  to  see  all  his  hopes 
blasted  ia  one  night ;  a  fire  consumed  the  boat  as 
low  as  the  water  would  permit ;  the  company  aban- 
doned the  project,  and  he  was  left  to  make  the 
most  of  his  improTement  in  another  quarter.  He 
offered  his  inveation  to  the  French  on  the  Missis- 
sippi, this  rirer  not  being  open  to  Northern  enter- 
prise; a  period  of  ten  or  fifteen  years  passed  over 
belbfe  the  attempt  at  steam  navigation  was  re- 
sumed, and  Fulton  did  not  perfect  his  improve- 
ments  until  the  year  1807,  about  twenty  years  after 
the  successful  experiment  of  Fitch.  Poor  and 
■egleeted  John  Fitch  wandered  over  the  far 
West,  "  and  none  so  poor  to  do  him  reverence  :" 
his  aetiTO  spirit  left  its  house  of  clay ;  and  his 
hoses  lie  mooldering  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio. 
District  of  Columbia.  D. 


MAIDENHOOD. 

Maiden !  with  the  meek,  brown  eyei, 
In  «base  oibs  a  shadow  lies. 
Like  the  dask  in  evening  skies ! 

Thoa,  i»hose  locks  ootahine  the  sun. 
Golden  tresses,  wreathed  in  one. 
As  the  bnkled  streamlets  ran ! 

Standing,  wiUi  reluctant  feet. 
Where  the  brook  and  ri^er  meet. 
Womanhood  and  childhood  fleet ! 

Casing,  with  a  timid  glance. 
On  the  brooklet's  swiit  advance, 
On  the  river's  broad  expanse ! 

Deep  and  still,  that  gliding  streauf 
Beautifal  to  thee  must  seem. 
As  the  rirer  of  a  dresm. 

Then  why  pause  with  indecision/ 
When  bright  angela  in  thy  vision 
Beckon  thee  to  fields  Elysian  ? 

Secst  thou  shadows  sailing  by. 
As  the  dore,  with  startled  eje. 
Sees  the  falcon's  shadow  fly  ? 

HearCst  thou  toices  on  the  shor^. 
That  our  eafs  perceiTC  no  more^ 
Deafened  by  the  catSFact^s  roaf  1 

O,  thou  child  of  many  prayers ! 

IMe  hath  qoicksaods, — Life  hath  snafes  \ 

Care  and  age  come  unawares ! 

Like  the  swell  of  some  sweet  tune, 
Morning  rises  into  noon. 
May  glides  onward  into  June. 


Childhood  is  the  bongfa  where  slumbered 
Birds  and  blossoms  many-numbered ; 
Age,  that  bodgh,  with  snows  encumbered. 

Gather,  then,  each  flower  that  grows, 
When  the  young  heart  overflows 
To  (fmbaldl  that  tent  of  snows. 

Bear  a  lily  in  thy  hand  ; 
Gates  of  brass  cannot  withstand 
One  toQch  of  that  nngic  wand. 

Benr  through  sotrow,  wrong  and  ruth. 
In  thy  heart  the  dew  of  youth, 
On  thy  lips  the  smile  of  troth. 

O,  that  dew,  like  balm,  shall  steal 
Into  wottndsj  that  cannot  heaU 
Even  as  sleep  our  eyes  doth  seal ) 

And  that  smile,  like  sunshine  dart 
Into  many  a  sunless  heart. 
For  a  smile  of  God  tbon  art. 

UBNBY   W.   LOKOFELLOW. 


THREE  SABBATH  MORNINGS. 

Svggetted  on  nading  "  Tkret  S*twday  Nifhis,"  m  Uu  Mm' 

tenger,  July  1841. 

The  Eastern  sky  is  jiist  blushing  in  the  beams  of 
the  rising  sun 

*'  As  flntt  on  this  delightful  laad*  he  spreads 
His  orient  rays  on  herb,  tree,  fpiit  and  flower« 
Glistening  with  dew  ;*' 

beautiful  is  that  sky,  and  beautiful  the  beams  of 
that  rising  sun. 

Every  honey-dropping  flower  and  every  blade 
of  grass  sparkle,  as  if  hung  veith  diamonds.  The 
air  is  laden  with  the  richest  odors,  which  oome 
up  from  the  enamelled  earth  like  early  incense- 
fit  tribute  to  Him  who  spread  abroad  such  beauty 
and  enchantment. 

Nature  rejoices  in  the  light )  every  grove  echoes 
with  the  music  of  birds,  and  every  tangled  nook 
with  the  humming  sound  of  insects. 

The  animal  tribes  come  gamboling  forth,  exult- 
ing in  the  fulness  of  renovated  strength.  They 
come  not  to  prowl  and  plunder ;  fur  all  is  innocence. 

The  lamb  and  the  tawney  wolf  sport  together ; 
and  the  hawk  and  the  Jove  wash  their  wings  at 
the  same  ripple. 

The  earth  seems  sanctified,  the  very  ait  holy  ; 
the  sky,  the  deep  blue  sky,  seems  to  grow  more 
soft  and  beantifol,  as  the  moon  advances;  the 
light  clouds  that  float  so  gently  of  er  its  surface 
are  of  such  snowy  whiteness,  that  they  seem  like 
a  resting-place  for  angel  gazers.  And  well  I  ween 
that  angels  are  gazing  down,  for  never  was  world 
wrapt  in  robes  of  richer  beauty. 

How  tranquil  is  the  bosom  of  the  sinless  man, 
who  now  comes  forth  from  his  slumbers !  He  is 
passing  on  to  the  place  where  he  would  pour  out 
his  orison;  his  eye  is  fixed  heavenward;  and  his 
(ace  is  radiant,  as  if  with  Shekinal  glory; — for 
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cure  hath  not  worn  it ;  it  is  not  marred  by  sorrow, 
nor  darkened  by  guUt ;  he  is  yet  in  the  image  of 
his  Creator,  and  the  destroyer  hath  not  yet  set  his 
seal  upon  his  brow. 

His  meek  partner  keeps  her  way  by  his  side ; 
the  same  holy  thrill  of  qaiet  rapture  pervading  her 
bosom.  On  she  passes  with  her  lord,  with  equal 
step,  save  when  her  snowy  fingers  stay  a  moment, 
to  dally  in  the  mane  of  the  majestic  lion  ;  or  she 
stoops  to  sleek  the  glossy  coat  of  the  spotted  leo- 
pard, which  has  come  near  to  give  its  greeting  to 
the  passing  pair. 

"  The  groves  were  God's  first  temples ;"  there 
it  is,  that  Adam,  sole  priest  of  nature,  offers  up  his 
first  morning's  devotions;  his  consort,  with  mild 
blue  eye  uplifted,  making  the  responsive  Amen.' 

What  a  prayer !  It  is  not  penitence  ;  it  is  the 
gashing  words  of  love ;  it  comes  up  from  the  deep 
wells  of  two  hearts,  as  yet  unpoisoned  by  sin.  It 
is  adoration ;  the  adoration  of  souls,  whose  master- 
passion  is  absorption  in  the  divine  image  ;  it  is  the 
pure  tribute  of  the  affections ;  affections  as  yet  un- 
snUied  by  a  single  stain,  unrufiied  by  a  single  fear 
of  the  Being  on  whom  they  rest ;  it  is  the  giving  of 
thanks  for  countless  blessings ;  the  giving  of  glory, 
and  praise,  and  power,  to  the  ever-living  God^-the 
"  Father  in  Heaven." 

The  tribute  is  accepted !  It  goes  up  like  the  fra- 
grance of  heaven's  golden  censer,  or  the  hallowed 
flame  of  the  proto-martyr ! 

Oh !  it  is  a  moving,  but  beauteous  sight,  to  mark 
that  holy  pair,  presenting  this  their  first  morning's 
tribute!  Every  sound  lulled,  save  the  sound  of 
thanks ;  every  breath  hushed,  save  the  breath  of 
praise.  All  is  still — beast,  bird  and  bee ;  e'en  the 
breeze  hath  folded  its  wings ;  *"*  nor  leaf  nor  flowret 
stirs" — nature  herself  keeps  quiet,  for  her  only 
minister  waits  at  the  altar!  It  is  Earth'' s  First 
Sabbath  Morning.  It  is  the  first  and  last  Sabbath  of 
Adam  in  Paradise,  for  ere  the  next,  sin  had  dashed 
ita  gall  into  the  cup  of  human  life,  and  the  hapless 
pair  had, 

"Hand  in  hand,  with  wandering  step  and  slow, 
Through  Eden  took  their  solitary  way." 

Time  passed  on.  More  than  forty  centuries  had 
filled  their  cycles.  Messias  had  descended  from  on 
high ;  and  his  feet  had  trodden  the  streets  of  the 
aacred  city.  He  had  labored.  He  had  wept.  He 
had  prayed.  He  had  groaned.  He  had  bled.  He 
had  died.  And  they  had  done  unto  the  King  of 
Glory  as  they  listed.  Darkness  had  settled  over 
Salem ;  and  Silence,  her  **  sister-twin,"  had  stretch- 
ed her  leaden  sceptre  over  all  her  hills.  Earth 
was  prostrate  in  slumber — 

"  And  Nature,  as  a  meek  and  peaceful  child, 
Slept  sweetly  on  the  bosom  of  her  God." 

The  queen  of  night  had  shot  out  her  bark  upon 
i/re  ethereal  sea,  and  now  looked  calmly  down,  with 


her  pure  rays,  npon  the  qoiet  city,  aa  thoogfa  guilt 
had  never  disturbed  the  possiona  of  ita  aleeping 
people. 

The  breeze  from  Olivet,  and  the  purling  aonnd 
of  ''Kedron's  lonely  brook,  or  Siloa's  aweeter 
fount,"  sent  their  murmurs  on  the  quiet  air,  like 
magic  music  on  moon-lit  waters. 

All,  all  were  slumbering — the  skeptical  Seriba, 
the  canting  Pharisee,  the  scowling  Priest,  and  the 
sycophantic  Governor,  repose  softly  upon  their  pil- 
lows :  for  the  innocent  object  of  their  asalignily 
has  become  their  prey.  "  The  man  of  aoirows,** 
the  meek  Jesus,  has  yielded  a  victim  to  the  com- 
bined  hatred  of  his  persecutors— the  aepolchre  wai 
made  sure^  the  stone  was  sealed,  the  watch  set ! 

But  let  us  stay  awhile — the  night  has  advanced 
almost  into  morning.  The  city  still  aleepa.  All  is 
yet  quiet,  save,  now  and  then,  the  howling  of  the 
watch-dog,  or  the  twittering  sound  of  the  bat,  seek- 
ing its  retreat. 

Not  far  beyond  the  western  wall  may  he  heard 
the  slow  and  heavy  tread  of  a  few  brazen  footed 
soldiers,  or  the  jarring  of  lances  against  the  maOed 
corslets  of  these  reteran  Romans.  They  are  at 
the  side  of  that  sealed  tomb.  They  are  watehmg 
the  remains  of  the  despised  Nazarene ! 

The  last  star  of  night  is  now  dying  out  npon  its 
high  tower ;  and  the  gray  gleams  of  light,  as  they 
shoot  up  from  the  East,  reveal  the  hazy  outlines  of 
the  surrounding  hills.  But  lo,  the  earth  trembles 
and  quakes  !  These  veteran  warriors  turn  pale,  and 
become  as  dead  men.  The  hearens  open;  and 
light,  more  brilliant  than  the  sun  at  noontide,  bursts 
around  them.  The  sound  of  angel-voices  fills  the 
air,  and  from  amid  the  choral  throng  a  white-robed 
seraph  descends ;  his  face  is  like  the  sun,  and  bis 
raiment  as  the  lightning. 

The  sealed  stone  is  reeled  away  from  the  mouth 
of  the  guarded  tomb.  The  dead  shakes  off  his 
cerements,  and  comes  forth,  beautiful  in  his  ma- 
jesty I 

Again  the  sounds  of  golden  harps  sweep  through 
the  high  air,  and  the  angel  throng,  with  lend  hal- 
lelujahs, repass  the  portals  of  heaven.  The  rap- 
turous intelligence  of  a  risen  Saviour  fills  ita  high 
vault  with  shouts  of  glory  and  songs  of  praise. 
Death  is  vanquished ;  the  grave  has  been  robbed  of 
its  prey ;  Christ  hath  risen  ;  his  peaceful  reign  has 
commenced ;  ihe  first  Sabbath  Morning  of  Christi- 
anity has  dawned  upon  a  long  benighted  world ! 

Ages  and  Empires  had  passed  away.  Change 
had  followed  change.  States,  cities  and  temples 
had  crumbled  before  the  corroding  influence  of 
years. 

Other  states,  other  cities  and  other  temples,  ei- 
celling  in  magnitude  and  grandeur,  had  taken  their 
places.  Science  had  long  since  reached  its  senith ; 
art  its  most  perfect  accomplishment ;  and  the  gol- 
den age  of  divine  prophecy  blessed  the  world. 
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Tlie  briglibiesB  of  the  millennial  glory  had  risen, 
beuned  iu  noontide,  and  paaeed  away. 

The  chnch  had  been  robed  in  her  "  beauteous 
gaiBieats,''  had  been  "  the  joy  of  the  whole  earth," 
had  been  '^  beautiful  aa  Tixxah,  comely  aa  Jerusa- 
lem, ud  terrible  ae  an  army  with  banoers.**  "  The 
volf  had  dwelt  with  the  lamb;  the  leopard  had 
laid  down  with  the  kid ;  the  calf  and  the  young 
Ikm  and  the  fattling  together**  had  been  led  in 
sportife  triumph  by  a  little  child ;  the  infant  had 
|kjed  opoa  the  hole  of  the  asp,  and  the  weaned 
child  put  its  hand  upon  the  cockatrice^s  den — ^for 
there  "  was  none  to  hurt  in  all  Grod^a  holy  moun- 
tain." 

White-robed  Innocence  had  descended  from  hea- 
Tea,  aod  Peace  had  extended  her  olive  wand  over 
all  the  earth. 

But  this  age,  too,  had  pasaed  away. 

Satan  was  again  unehained ;  and  again  went 
forth  to  decetTo  all  people.  The  earth  had  again 
grown  old  in  crime,  and  the  cup  of  her  iniquity 
was  mantling  to  the  brim !  More !  The  last  hour 
of  time  haa  come ;  the  last  vial  of  the  wrath  of 
the  Ahnighty  is  opened,  and  ready  to  be  poured 
oat;  the  heavens  nre  rolled  together  aa  a  acroll ; 
the  elements  melt  away  in  fervent  heat ;  the  sun  is 
ill  laekdoth ;  the  naoon  is  blood-like ;  and  the  stars 
have  fallen  from  tlieir  spheres ! 

The  great  white  throne  of  the  Judge  is  set,  and 
the  myriads  upon  myriads  of  earth^s  dwellers,  and 
all  the  risen  dead,  are  gathered  in  his  presence ! 

What  a  strange  hour ! 

The  deserted  globe  whirls  with  irregular  and  con- 
volsed  motion  around  the  mighty  convocation,  flam- 
ing op  aa  if  one  vast  volcano.  Lightnings,  with 
their  lorid  and  fitful  fires,  gleam  around  the  aolem- 
oities  of  the  last  awful  assize ! 

Hie  books  are  opened,  and  the  dead  are  judged. 

The  righteous  hear  their  awards ;  and  the  unre- 
peataot,  their  doom. 

There  is  a  pause ! — the  last  nnsentenced  sinner 
stands  before  the  bar !  The  words  of  condemnation 
paaa  with  awfal  distinctness  through  the  crowded 
ranks  of  Iveathless  millions,  and  as  they  die  away 
alienee  again  reigns. 

The  earth  once  more  throws  up  its  sheeted 
flsoies  with  increased  intensity ;  it  is  its  last  burn- 
ing; and  by  its  fitfnl  flare  is  seen  him  who  stood 
''with  one  firai  opon  the  land  and  the  other  upon 
the  sea,"  the  Apocalyptic  Angel.  \ow,  standing 
(^  the  mighty  throne,  he  swears  by  Him  who  lives 
•ad  reigns  finever,  that  Time  is  no  more !  •  •  •  • 

Bsrimesa,  the  darkness  of  a  black  and  starleas 
night,  shrouds  the  universe — the  wicked  are  driven 
away,  and  nooght  is  heard,  save  the  moaning  of 
tltsae  banished  ones,  ere  they  enter  upon  their  long 
oile,  and  the  door  of  Hope  closes  forever ! 

Then  bursts  around  the  light  of  the  seventh 
heaven ;  the  portals  of  glory  are  thrown  back ;  the 
noniog  atars  again  shoot  together ;  and  amid  the 


loud  harping  of  cherubic  millions,  the  long  train  of 
the  redeemed  are  welcomed  to  their  home. 

Timers  last  Saturday  night  is  passed  away — the 
unending  day  has  come,  the  day  of  the  redeemed-— 
the  Sabbath  Morning  of  Eternity  is  ushered  in ! 

M. 


WHAT  IS  HOPE  ? 

Of  a  dying  lamp,  the  last  bright  spark 

That  flashes  up  crs  all  is  dark — 

The  ray  upon  the  tear  of  Grief, 

The  Polar  star  of  true  Belief!— 

The  faint  yet  roseate  life-like  streak 

That  dawns  on  wan  Consumption's  cheek— 

JDmnuf  no,  alas  1  its  fleeting  gbw 

is  nauet  on  a  Uil  of  snow — 

The  far-oast  gase  of  her  who*d  gre«t 

Some  sea-worn  barque  she  longs  to  meet — 

The  thing  that  dying  patriots  feel 

Beneath  the  tsrrant's  iron  heel— 

The  tear-drop  in  the  Judge's  eye, 

Mark'd  by  the  wretch  he  dooms  to  die — 

A  dream  of  life  within  his  cell. 

Who  wakes  to  hear  his  own  death-bell — 

A  single  fibre  that  is  loose — 

Seen  by  him  in  the  hangman's  noose — 

Cain's  bloody  brand  charr'd  o*sr  again. 

As  if  it  never  had  a  stain — 

The  smile  that  dead-men's  lips  do  wear, 

When  mourning  foola  cry  '*  Life  is  thers !" 

A  riven  shield — a  broken  brand 

Grasped  tightly  by  some  dymg  hand — 

The  last — loose— riretless  breast-pUte, 

That  man  opposes  to  his  Fate. 


WHERE  IS  PLEASURE  ? 

Selected  Jrxm  the  unpubUehed  Poeme  of  the  late  Margaret  Mil- 
ler DamdaoH.     Wriiten  at  the  age  of  thirteen. 

Where  shall  I  find  thee,  Pleasure? 

Where  meet  thy  smile  again  f 
I  have  sought  thy  gilded  treasure : 
*    I  have  wooed  thee,  but  in  vain. 

I  find  thee  not  in  Solitude ; 

For  Memory's  fountain  pours 
Around  my  heart,  the  withering  thoughts 

Of  brighter,  happier  honra. 

I  find  thee  not  in  crowded  halls, 

Tho'  thousands  there  may  be ; 
There's  not  a  single  heart  which  beats 

In  sympathy  with  me ! 

In  wealth  ?  I  will  not  seok  thee  there  ; 

W>alth  never  must  be  mine, 
For  well  I  know,  they  find  thee  not 

Who  worship  at  this  shrine. 

1  find  thee  not  in  Folly's  bowers, 

Tho'  sparkling  gems  are  there ; 
Her  wreath  is  twined  with  fading  flowers, 

At* perishing,  as  fair! 
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1  find  thee  not  ia  Nature's  armt,   ' 

Tbo'  tranquil  and  aerene ! 
There  erer  lurks  some  wild  alarms, 

To  dim  the  glowing  scene. 

I  find  thee  not  with  thoae  I  lore, 

For  Grief  is  ever  there 
To  check  the  smile,  to  chill  the  hope. 

To  draw  the  starting  tear. 

And  oh !  'tis  doubly  sad  to  see 
The  hearts  we  love  in  woe ; 

To  msrk  their  brighter  prospects  flee. 
And  riew  their  tear-drops  flow. 

}  never  find  thee  in  the  past. 
Each  happier  moment  fled, 

A  veil  of  deep  regret  doth  cast 
Around  my  youthful  head. 

At  timea,  ihefulurt  beams  with  light, 
And  glows  with  dreams  of  bliss, 

But  ever  lurks  some  cloud  to  blight 
This  fancied  happiness ! 

Where  thall  I  find  thee,  Pleasure? 

Where  meet  thy  smile  again  ? 
I  have  sought  thy  gilded  treasure ; 

I  have  wooed  thee,  but  in  vain  t 
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INCIDENTS  OF  A  CAMPAIGN. 

THJ5  GYPSy. 
JVom  the  German.    By  Profe99or  O.  F.  Struve. 

In  the  Spring  of  the  year  1788, 1  marched  with 
zeeraiU  from  Micklosfare,  in  Siebcnburg,  to  join 
my  regiment,  then  stationed  in  the  coantry  of  Or- 
■owa. 

There  resided  in  a  small  village  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  army,  a  gypsy,  whose  chief  support 
VIS  in  supplying  the  troops  with  yarious  articles 
of  marketing. 

My  recruits,  who  were  superstitious  fellows,  had 
their  luck  in  war  predicted  by  this  fortune-teller. 

I  laughed  at  the  fun ;  and,  out  of  sport,  gave 
her  my  hand  also  to  examine.  On  the  20ih  of  Au- 
gust, she  exclaimed  significantly, — nothing  more, 
1  desired  some  further  inforpaation,  but  she  only 
repeated  the  foregoing  words;  and  as  1  was  re- 
tiring, she  again  called  aAer  me  in  an  ominous 
manner,  the  20th  of  August.  It  will  therefore 
not  appear  surprising,  that  I  bore  this  day  in 
jnind. 

We  reached  the  army,  and  shared  its  h^trdships 
and  dangers.  I  shall  not  now  dwell  on  them,  but 
will  only  state  that  at  that  ime,  the  Turks  granted 
garter  to  none  of  their  prisoners,  but  on  the  con- 
trary set  a  price  of  a  ducat  on  the  head  of  every 
pne.  The  Janissaries  availed  themselves  there- 
fi>re  of  every  opportunity  that  offered,  to  obtain  the 
/avmUed  reward.     The  AofitrUi^  outpoats  in  par- 


ticular, suffered  severely  from  this,  &»  nhnost  evexy 
night  an  overwhelming  number  of  the  enemy  pro- 
ceeded so  secretly  and  expeditiously  to  work,  that 
they  seldom  failed  in  their  attacks,  and  the  camp 
at  break  of  day  was  in  part  guarded  but  by  dead 
bodies.  This  instigated  Prince  Kobnrg  to  station, 
every  night,  pickets  of  cavalry  behind  the  nnges 
of  the  videttes,  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  them. 
The  pickets  consisted  of  from  100  to  200  men  each. 
The  Turkish  commander,  enraged  at  seeing  this 
retail  business  of  bis  men  thus  interrupted,  perso- 
nally attacked  these  pickets  with  a  far  snperior 
force,  as  thereby  a  considerable  advantage  was  to  be 
attained.  Hence,  this  duty  became  such,  that  those 
engaged  therein  (previous  to  entering  upon  it)  gen- 
erally arranged  their  little  worldly  affairs. 

Thus  things  stood  in  the  month  of  August;  a  few 
skirmishes  not  having  had  any  material  effect  on 
the  relative  positions  of  the  armies. 

Eight  days  preTious  to  the  20th,  the  gypsy 
(whom  I  had  oflen  seen  carrying  about  proTisions) 
appeared  at  my  tent,  and  made  the  following  re- 
quest :  That  in  the  event  I  should  perish  on  the 
above-mentioned  day,  I  should  bequeath  to  her  s 
legacy ;  should  I  however  (contrary  to  her  warn- 
ing) escape  with  my  life,  she  engaged  to  present 
me  with  a  basket  of  Tokay  wine.  This  was  very 
difficult  to  procure ;  and  such  conduct  in  the  wo- 
man appeared  rather  ridiculous;  still,  however 
probable,  under  present  circumstances,  a  speedy 
death  might  be,  I  certainly  did  not  expect  it  on 
that  day.  I  however  acceded  to  the  contract.  The 
old  creature  was  to  receive  two  horses  and  fiftv 
ducats,  if  I  fell;  otherwise,  she  was  to  furnish 
me  with  the  Tokay.  A  bystander,  laughing  at  the 
proposition,  took  a  note  of  the  contract. 

The  20th  of  August  came.  There  was  no  ap- 
pearance of  an  action.  The  turn  of  onr  regiment 
to  provide  the  night  picket  for  the  right  wing  of 
the  army  arrived.  I,  for  my  part,  however,  felt 
quite  secure,  as  two  officers  stood  on  the  comman- 
der^s  list  before  me.  Towards  evening,  I  saw  the 
Hussars  preparing  themselves  accordingly,  when 
the  surgeon  of  the  regiment  rode  np  to  the  com- 
mander and  informed  him  that  the  appointed  offi- 
cer had  been  suddenly  taken  ill ;  consequently  the 
next  on  the  list,  whose  name  stood  above  mine,  was 
appointed  to  fill  his  place.  He  equipped  himself 
immediately  with  the  view  of  joining  his  men ;  but 
his  hitherto  tractable  charger  reared  and  plunged 
and  became  perfectly  unmanageable — the  rider  fins 
thrown,  and  his  leg  broken.  Now  came  my  turn.  I 
must  confess  that  my  feelings  on  the  occasion  were 
none  of  the  most  composed. 

I  dashed  off  with  60  men — a  captain  of  cavalry, 
with  120  more,  joined  us  from  another  regiment ; 
so  that  our  picket  numbered  200  men. 

We  were  posted  about  a  thousand  paces  from 
the  lines  of  the  right  wing,  in  the  direction  of  a 
marsh,  oxergtowu  with  high  reeds.    No  sentinels 
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being  phoed  in  «dTmiice,  the  men  did  not  quit  their 
nddks.  Swords  in  scabbarde,  and  eaibines  in 
readiness,  were  the  orders  given.  Every  thing 
was  quiet  till  within  a  quarter  of  midnight,  when 
we  beard  a  alight  noise ;  shortly  followed  a  loud 
Allah !  and  in  a  minnte  afterwards,  all  the  horses 
of  the  front  rank  (from  the  shock  and  rush  of  from 
6  to  800  Turks)  were  oTerthrown.  By  means  of 
our  caihines,  as  also  from  the  efiect  of  the  sodden 
cheek,  an  equal  number  of  the  Turks  were  thrown 
to  the  ground.  The  enemy  were  acquainted  with 
the  locality;  they  surrounded  and  OTerpowered  us; 
we  cut,  thrust,  and  shot  at  random  over  each  other. 
I  received  eight  sabre  cuts  from  friend  and  foe ; 
my  horse  was  mortally  wounded ;  he  fell  oTer  my 
right  leg,  and  rolled  me  in  the  sand.  The  quick 
Hashes  of  the  pistols  shed  light  on  the  horrid 
butchery.  I  looked  up  from  the  ground  on  which 
I  lay.  Our  men,  in  a  state  of  desperation,  defended 
themselves  bravely ;  but  the  Turks,  intoxicated  with 
epiam,  overpowered  and  cut  them  to  pieces.  The 
imperial  troops  soon  ceased  to  exist.  The  conque- 
rors then  poss$i3sed  themselves  of  such  horses  as 
were  still  serviceable,  plundered  the  dead  and 
wounded,  and  then  cut  off  their  heads — ^for  the 
beariDg  away  of  which  they  had  provided  them- 
selves with  bags.  No  one  will  envy  me  my  situa- 
tion. We,  on  the  confines  of  Turkey,  are  for  the 
■MMt  part  asqnainied  with  the  language.  I  there- 
fore understood  the  caution  given,  to  hurry  before 
enr  troops  should  come  to  the  rescue.  Whilst 
they  were  treading  me  under  foot,  and  balls,  lances 
and  limbs  were  flying  around  me,  my  horse  received 
another  shot,  which  caused  him  to  give  a  convul- 
sive motion,  (life  not  being  as  yet  entirely  extinct.) 
This  gare  me  an  opportunity  of  extricating  myself. 
I  immediately  conceived  the  idea  of  plunging, 
if  possible,  into  the  adjoining  morass.  I  had 
observed  that  some  of  our  men  had  already  at- 
tempted it,  bat  were  cut  down  by  the  enemy.  The 
firing  had  in  the  meantime  ceased,  and  the  dark- 
ness therefore  afforded  me  an  opportunity  of  con- 
cealment in  the  swamp.  It  was  not  more  than 
twenty  paces  off";  stUl  there  was  the  probability 
ai  my  sinking  therein.  I  sprang  howerer  over 
fflen  and  horses;  ran  down  several  Turks,  who 
gra^wd  and  cot  at  me ;  and,  thanks  to  my  agil- 
ity and  good  fortune,  reached  the  morass.  I 
at  first  sank  up  to  my  knees,  yet  I  managed  to 
work  my  way  on,  a  hundred  paces,  until  I  reached 
the  high  reeds,  when  I  stopped,  worn  down  with 
fatigue.  I  heard  a  Turkish  voice  exclaim  that  a 
GtaooT  had  taken  refuge  there,  and  that  one  must 
foDow  htm ;— others  replied  that  no  one  had  passed 
that  way.  This  is  all  that  I  remember.  A  length- 
ened swoon  of  some  hours  from  loss  of  blood,  must 
have  unaiediataly  followed — for  when  I  recovered 
ny  tenses,  the  sun  had  already  been  some  time 
risen. 
The  90th  of  August  was  one  of  my  first  thoughts 


when  I  awoke  and  found  myself  sank  np  to  my 
middle ;  and  the  yisions  of  the  preceding  night, 
with  my  hairbreadth  escape,  flitted  before  my  eyes. 
I  now  counted  my  wounds:  they  were  eight  in 
number ;  but  none  of  any  consequence,  being  mere 
gashes  from  side-arms. 

The  nights  in  this  region  being  cold  in  summer, 
had  caused  me  to  wear  a  thick  fur ;  and  this  cir- 
cumstance greatly  protected  me.  I  still  felt  rery 
much  exhausted  from  loss  of  blood;  I  listened 
attentively;  the  Turks  had  led  some  time;  the 
groans  of  the  horribly  motOated  horses  were  oco«- 
sionally  heard  from  the  battle-field ;  the  men  were 
long  since  silenced. 

I  now  endeavored  to  extricate  myself  from  my 
situation.  After  hours  spent  in  vain  attempts,  I  at 
last  succeeded.  The  track  by  which  I  entered 
was  still  visible :  I  followed  it.  However  anfeel- 
ing  a  Turkish  war  tends  to  make  one,  still  the 
sight  that  presented  itself  to  me  when  I  had  waded 
half  way  through  the  swamp,  was  truly  horrible. 
I  at  last  got  out,  and  stood  transfixed  on  beholding 
the  dreadful  scene  that  presented  itself  to  my  eyes ; 
but  how  shall  I  describe  my  despair,  when  I  felt 
myself  suddenly  seized  by  the  arm !  There  stood 
an  Arnaut,  a  frightful  looking  fellow,  six  feet 
and  upwards  in  height.  O  how  delusive  are  hopes 
in  this  world !  I  addressed  him  in  Turkish.  Take 
my  watch,  my  money,  my  uniform :  do  not— do  not 
kill  me !  He  replied,  that  is  already  mine— *your  head 
also,^-«t  the  same  time  loosening  the  ribbon,  (which 
Hussars  wear  under  the  chin  to  fasten  their  caps,) 
and  then  my  neckcloth.  Resistance  was  useless, 
as  I  had  no  weapons.  He  inunediately  drew  forth 
his  broad  knife,  and  would  certainly  have  plunged 
it  into  my  body  at  the  least  attempt  at  defence.  I 
clung  imploringly  around  him  whilst  he  loosened 
my  neckcloth  ;  I  cdnjured  him  to  have  compassion 
on  me,  telling  him  I  was  of  wealthy  parentage ; 
and  to  make  me  a  prisoner.  You  will  receive  a 
handsome  ransom,  I  added.  That  is  too  distant, 
he  replied.  Now  stand  still,  that  I  may  oat, — and 
he  was  already  removing  the  pin  from  my  shirt 
collar.  Whilst  thus  embracing  him,  I  again  ap- 
pealed to  him  to  show  me  some  mercy ;  'twas 
unavailing.  As  he  was  removing  the  pin,  I  felt 
something  hard  attached  to  his  girdle ;  it  was  a  steel 
hammer.  He  once  more  exclaimed,  get  ready — ^now 
stand  still; — and  these  would  have  been  the  last 
words  I  should  ever  have  heard,  if  the  fear  of 
death  had  not  instigated  me  to  snatch  the  hammer 
from  his  girdle.  He  did  not  suspect  this,  as 
he  held  my  head  in  one  hand,  and  clenched  his 
knife  in  the  other.  By  a  powerful  effort,  I  got 
loose  from  his  grasp— I  immediately  availed  my- 
self of  the  opportunity  to  strike  him  in  the  face 
with  the  hammer,  exerting  therewith  my  utmost 
remaining  strength.  The  hammer  was  heavy ;  I 
did  not  miss  my  aim,  and  the  Arnaut  staggered 
back.    Time  was  valuable,  and  I  lost  not  a  mo* 
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nant  in  repeating  my  blow ; — the  feUow  sank  un- 
der it,  and  the  knife  fell  from  his  hand.  It  is  ase- 
leas  to  add  that  I  instantly  seized  it,  and  buried  it 
■ereral  times  in  his  body. 

I  immediately  fled  to  our  advanced  posts,  whose 
arms  I  saw  glittering  in  the  sun,  and  got  into 
camp.  I  was  afterwards  seized  with  a  severe  fe- 
Ter,  and  carried  to  the  hospital. 

At  the  expiration  of  six  weeks  the  physicians  had 
cared  my  wounds,  and  I  had  recovered  my  health, 
when  duty  recalled  me  to  the  army.  On  my  arri- 
ral,  the  gypsy  brought  me  the  promised  Tokay ; 
and  I  learnt  from  others  that  during  the  period 
that  had  elapsed,  some  wonderful  prophecies  of 
her*s  had  been  fulfilled,  and  that  she  had  thereby 
become  possessed  of  valuable  property. 

In  the  meantime,  two  deserters  (Christian  serfs) 
had  come  over  to  our  army :  they  had  been  em- 
ployed to  watch  the  baggage  of  the  Tnrks,  and  had 
fled  from  fear  of  punishment  for  neglect  of  duty. 
They  said  as  soon  as  they  beheld  the  Egyptian 
prophetess,  that  she  often  came  to  the  Turkish 
camp  to  carry  tidings  concerning  us.  This  asser- 
tion did  not  a  little  surprise  us,  as  this  woman  had 
often  performed  the  same  service  for  us,  and  we 
were  only  astonished  at  the  dexterity  with  which 
•he  had  often  accomplished  the  most  dangerous 
duties.  They  convinced  us  that  they  were  present 
when  she  had  described  the  positions  of  our  out- 
posts, apprized  the  Turks  of  our  movements,  ad- 
Tised  them  to  increase  their  numbers,  and  exci- 
ted them,  in  reality,  to  the  attacks  that  followed. 
She  had,  they  said,  a  Turkish  cipher,  which  served 
her  the  purpose  of  a  pass.  This  was  found  on  her, 
and  she  was  immediately  condemned  to  be  hung  for 
acting  the  spy.  Before  her  execution,  I  inquired 
of  her  concerning  her  prophecies  with  regard  to 
myself.  She  confessed,  that,  through  the  two-fold 
information  which  she  had  procured,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  the  double  gain  arising  therefrom,  she  had 
learnt  a  great  deal  concerning  what  was  to  hap- 
pen ;  and  the  more  easily,  as  those  who  had  availed 
themselves  of  her  astrology  had  confided  a  great 
deal  to  her,  and  she  had  turned  it  to  much  advan- 
tage. Through  me  she  had  aspired  to  considera- 
ble celebrity,  as  she  had  long  before,  at  random, 
predicted  to  me  a  critical  death.  On  the  approach 
of  the  3(Hh  of  August,  the  enemy  had  been  insti- 
gated by  her  to  make  an  attack  on  our  outposts  on 
the  night  of  that  day.  From  her  intercourse  with 
the  officers  she  had  learnt  tliat  two  stood  in  the 
list  above  me,  and  she  had  therefore  sold  spurious 
wine  to  the  first  which  caused  his  illness — and  the 
•eeond,  as  he  rode  off,  she  had  pressingly  invited 
to  parehase  something  of  her,  and  had  then  intro- 
duced unobserved  a  piece  of  lighted  fungus  up  his 
horae^s  nostril  which  caused  the  accident  already 
mentioned. 

Richmond f  Dec.,  1841. 


SCENES  IN  THE  WEST. 
NO.  11. 

On  a  beautiful  morning  in  early  spring,  I  foood 
myself  in  the  saddle,  equipped  for  a  tedioos  Jov- 
ney  of  four  hundred  miles,  over  the  aoath-weeten 
prairies. 

During  the  winter,  I  had  been  prostrated  by  cm 
of  the  dangerous  fevers  of  the  climate.  At  timet, 
I  had  raved  in  the  madness  of  delirium ;  at  times, 
I  had  languished  in  the  helplessness  of  debility ; 
but  through  all  its  s^ges,  I  had  felt  the  same  mo^ 
bid  longing  for  the  power  of  action,  and  the  freih 
air  of  heaven. 

Disease  passed  sluggishly  away,  strength  slowlj 
returned,  and  directions  were  given  me  to  join  mj 
troop,  which  at  that  time  was  encamped  on  one  of 
the  northern  branches  of  the  Arkansas. 

Two  invalid  soldiers  formed  my  train ;  and  as, 
with  a  light  heart,  but  a  feeble  hand,  I  bore  my  reio 
to  the  south-west,  my  sorry  detachment  shuffled 
along  behind  me ;  and  what  with  their  pale,  lank 
faces,  slouching  air,  and  disordered  dresses,  I 
thought  they  would  not  be  bad  recruits,  in  their 
way,  for  FalstafiTs  ragged  regiment. 

Our  route,  for  the  first  day,  lay  along  the  south- 
ern side  of  the  Missouri,  but  high  up  on  the  "  roll* 
ing  hills,*'  back  from  the  dense  low  forest,  which 
borders  its  banks.  The  day  was  beautiful.  The 
young  grass  had  just  burst  from  its  confinement 
beneath  the  rich  mould ;  and  as  far  as  the  eye  cook! 
stretch  in  the  distance,  the  prairie  seemed  one  vast 
carpet  of  green,  while  the  ascending  columns  of 
rarified  air  gave  it,  by  their  powers  of  unequal  re- 
fraction, that  wavy  and  tremoloos  appearance, 
which  reminds  one  of  a  living  landscape.  The 
little  birds  sang  merrily  in  the  hazel  thickets ;  at 
every  step  the  prairie  hen  leaped  from  her  tuft  of 
grass,  and  with  a  startling  whir,  sought  some  re* 
meter  resting-place.  To  my  partial  senses,  all 
nature  seemed  rejoicing,  and  the  very  horse  which 
bore  me  seemed  to  enjoy  the  part  he  played  in  this 
animated  scene  ;  I  gave  him  the  rein,  and  when  I 
had  galloped  until  I  was  alone,  I  gave  vent  to  the 
exuberance  of  my  spirits,  and  shouted  and  sang  for 
joy.  It  would  have  been  a  silly  thing  in  a  crowded 
thoroughfare,  to  be  sure ;  but  what  convalescent,  in 
the  solitude  of  such  a  scene,  would  not  have  yield- 
ed to  his  pleasurable  impulses  1 

Deforo  leaving  the  station,  I  had  made  arrange- 
ments with  an  officer  of  the  corps  to  join  me  on 
the  route.  He  had  started  before  me  to  visit  his 
plantation,  which  lay  within  the  State,  about  200 
miles  to  the  south;  and,  having  business  which 
called  him  eastward  into  the  settlement,  he  appoint- 
ed a  rendezvous  where  I  should  meet  him  on  my 
third  day*s  march ;  after  which,  our  route  for  some 
days  would  be  the  same.  This  arrangement,  to- 
gether with  a  wish  to  obtain  accommodations  for 
the  night,  compelled  me  to  regulate  my  days'  jour* 
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neys  with  aecimcy.  Though  the  trail  I  was  fol- 
lowing led  eotireiy  without  the  frontier,  yet  towards 
night,  I  geneiaUjT  deriated  to  the  eastward,  where 
I  aeldom  failed  in  finding  the  log  cabin  of  a  settler, 
where  those  great  western  commodities,  corn-bread 
asd  cors,  conid  be  had  for  man,  and  beast.  Such 
*'loeitions''  are  generally  found,  like  advanced  posts, 
puahed  hi  forward  firom  the  line  of  ciTilization. 
These  dwellings  are  indeed  few  and  far  between, 
and  often  placed  in  a  hollow,  or  in  some  sequester- 
ed nook  of  ^  timber,^  where,  at  a  distance,  none 
bet  a  praetiaed  eye  can  detect  their  position.  The 
little  patch  of  maize  furnishes  their  supplies  of 
bnsad ;  the  mast-fed  swine  and  fallow  deer  supply 
them  with  meat.  None  of  the  professional  hosts 
of  the  eastern  cities  can  greet  their  guests  with 
that  honest  and  natnxal  hospitality,  which  the  wea- 
ry tntTeOer  finds  at  the  cabin  of  one  of  these  rug- 
ged woodsmen.  Often  have  I  stretched  my  limbs 
npOB  my  saddle-bfauiket,  in  front  of  a  cabin  fire, 
which  the  man  of  the  house  had  piled  with  huge 
logs,  and  been  lolled  to  sleep  by  some  quaint  and 
ehaiaetehstie  tale  of  rough  adventure,  with  bear 
or  asTage ;  and  often  haTO  I  shaken  hands  in  the 
nonung  with  my  rude  entertainer,  and  marked  him 
down  in  my  note-book  as  "  an  honest  man." 

Beibre  noon  of  the  third  dayj  I  was  enabled  to 
reaeh  the  little  clump  of  forest,  where  I  was  to 
meet  my  friend  ;  and,  upon  descending  the  rsTine 
to  the  little  stream  which  watered  the  grove,  I 
feand  him  standing  by  hie  hone,  awaiting  my  ar- 
riraL 

My  old  friend,  the  Captain,  was  a  remarkable 
■aa;  one  of  those  primitive  and  unaffected  cha- 
neteia,  which  we  love  so  well  to  contemplate,  be- 
caoae  so  rare.  He  had  been  accustomed  from  in- 
£uicy  to  an  the  vicissitodes  of  a  frontier  life ;  the 
SOD  of  a  celebrated  '*  Indian  fighter,"*  he  inherited 
the  aatore  of  his  &ther,  and  as  a  half-hunter  and 
C^ilaio  of  a  troop  of  backwoods  rangers,  had  battled 
away  a  long  life,  on  the  war-path  and  the  hunting 
trail.  Unused  to  the  artificial  notions  of  refined 
tociety,  (for  he  had  never  been  east  of  the  Alle- 
ghany hflk,)  his  intellect  was  as  remarkable  for 
*tnmg  and  just,  yet  simple  features,  as  his  physi- 
cal habits  were  plain  and  unassuming. 

The  storms  of  sixty  winters  seemed  never  to  have 
UovD  rudely  upon  the  head  of  my  old  companion. 
Hia  face  and  brow,  tbongh  scarred  and  weather- 
-beaten, were  stfll  unfurrowed,  while  the  broad  chest 
•nd  nerroos  limbs  yet  betdcened  the  prime  of  life. 
AH  loved  the  old  Captain ;  from  the  veteran  field* 
officer,  to  the  fun-loving  youngster,  be  was  always 
entitled  to  a  smile  of  friendly  fellowship.  I  had 
often  wished  for  an  opportunity  to  draw  from  the 
itoriea  of  wild  adventure  with  which  I  knew  his 
eheqaered  life  had  been  so  crowded,  and  it  was 
iMkv  with  a  feeling  of  satisfaction,  that  I  found  we 
were  pQisning  our  route  together. 
•'hOmfi^kber:  Daniol  ^wm.-^Ed,  Sou,  JUi.  Mtn. 


We  had  travelled  but  a  few  miles,  when  we  en- 
tered  upon  an  unusually  large  tract  of  prairie ;  and 
but  one  or  two  small  patches  of  "  timber  land,"  in 
the  distance,  seemed  to  break  the  monotony  of 
unvaried  green.  I  had  kept  my  eye  for  some  time 
upon  a  group  of  those  singular  conical  mounds, 
which  occur  so  frequently  in  the  plains  of  the  West, 
watching  particularly  the  outline  of  one  central 
and  peculiar  peak,  as,  owing  to  the  direction  of  our 
journey,  it  became  gradually  unmasked  by  another 
which  intervened. 

I  observed  that  my  companion  was  occupied  with 
the  same  object.  **  How  singular,"  said  I,  '*  is  the 
construction  of  that  hill.  Throughout  the  whole 
surface  the  eye  cannot  detect  the  minutest  hollow, 
or  the  smallest  shrub,  to  mar  its  regularity.  It 
seems  as  if  nature,  in  one  of  her  vagaries,  had 
mocked  the  ingenuity  of  art." 

*'  I  have  very  good  cause,"  said  the  Captain,  *'  to 
recollect  the  structure  of  that  mound."  I  drew  my 
reins  towards  him  with  an  air  of  attention,  and  he 
proceeded.  ^  Forty  years  ago,  when  the  nearest 
white  settlements  were  three  hundred  miles  to  the 
eastward,  I  stood  upon  the  summit  of  that  hill, 
and  looked  forth  upon  the  plains,  with  noveiy  plea- 
sant sensations ;  for  I  was  a  ruined  man.  With  a 
single  companion,  I  had  been  in  the  country  seve- 
ral months,  and  we  had  almost  equalled  our  expec- 
tations by  our  success  in  trapping  beaver.  We  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  cautiously  moving  ttom  one 
stresm  to  another,  and  then  keeping  quietly  in 
cover  till  the  game  became  scarce  again ;  for  the 
numerous  marauding  bands  of  Indians,  which  cour- 
sed thii  region  in  every  direction,  deterred  us  from 
pursuing  our  sports  openly.  At  the  time  of  which 
I  speak,  we  were  encamped  upon  this  next  stream ; 
yonder,  to  the  right,  where  you  see  the  tope  of  the 
*  timber*  just  peeping  above  the  hill.  Leaving  my 
companion  at  the  camp,  to  make  preparation  for 
the  morning's  meal,  I  went  out  as  usual,  shortly 
after  day-light,  to  examine  the  traps,  and  prepare 
them  anew.  I  was  seated  upon  a  stone  at  the  edge 
of  the  water,  stripping  a  beaver  of  bis  for  jacket, 
when  I  was  suddenly  startled  to  my  feet,  by  the 
pressure  ef  a  strong  hsnd  upon  my  shoulder. 
What  was  my  surprise,  on  turning  around,  to  find 
myself  confionted  with  the  enemy  I  feared  the 
most — a  gigantic  Indian  warrior !  My  first  impulse 
was  resistance ;  but  my  rifle  was  at  the  camp.  He 
saw  my  situation  at  once,  and  indulging  in  a  smUe 
of  grim  satisfaction,  he  threw  the  trap  and  beaver- 
skin  over  bis  shoulder,  and  beckoned  me  to  the 
camp.  Upon  arriving,  I  found  every  thing  in  pos- 
session of  a  party  of  ten  or  twelve  Osages,  who 
were  preparing  for  transportation  my  hard-earned 
packs  of  furs,  my  camp  equipage  and  arms.  My 
comrade,  it  seems,  had  fled  at  the  first  alarm.  I 
soon  learned  from  their  consultations,  that  the  grea- 
ter part  of  the  band  were  to  set  off  immediately, 
with  the  booty,  to  their  village,  while  two  braves 
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were  to  remain  with  me  during  the  remainder  of 
the  day  ;  they  were  to  gather,  with  my  assistance, 
the  traps  which  were  planted  above  and  below, 
upon  the  stream,  and  then  follow  at  leisure.  I  heard 
this  plan  announced,  with  great  satisfaction,  and 
thought  I  could  see  in  it,  if  circumspect,  an  oppor- 
tunity for  escaping.  Having  found  the  few  missing 
traps,  it  was  near  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  when 
we  started  upon  our  journey.  Leaving  the  cover 
of  the  woods,  we  ascended  upon  the  prairie,  and 
soon  fell  upon  a  well-beaten  trail,  leading  to  the 
Neosho.  My  escort  seemed  anxious  to  overtake 
their  companions,  and  their  long  and  hasty  strides 
proved  none  the  less  inconvenient  to  me,  for  being 
burdened  by  their  traps :  finding  occasion  to  adjust 
my  moccasons,  I  momentarily  relieved  myself  of 
my  burden,  and  kneeled  doMH  to  do  so.  Irritated 
at  the  delay,  my  guards  drew  out  their  ramrods, 
and  commenced  whipping  me.  While  at  this,  I  ob- 
sarred  that  the  rascal  who  carried  my  rifle,  held  it 
carelessly  in  his  led  hand.  With  the  speed  of 
thooght,  I  wrenched  it  from  his  grasp,  and  spring- 
ing off  several  yards,  I  levelled  it  at  his  head. 
The  savage,  totally  unarmed,  fled,  and  I  saw  no 
more  of  him.  Not  so  his  friend.  Bringing  the 
sights  of  my  piece  instantly  to  cover  him,  I  called 
oat  to  him,  that  the  moment  he  raised  his,  I  should 
fire ;  thus  we  stood  for  at  least  ^\^  minutes,  he 
striving  for  an  opportunity  to  gain  the  advantage, 
and  I  intent  upon  preventing  it.  At  length  he 
showed  a  disposition  to  parley,  and  throwing  the 
bat  of  his  gun  upon  the  ground,  he  said — *  the 
prairie  is  very  big.*  With  this  he  made  a  sweeping 
gesture  with  his  arm, '  and  the  muskrat  and  beaver 
are  more  than  we  can  both  catch.  The  Moyatunga 
wishes  to  look  for  more  game,  or  to  go  back  to  his 
wigwam  and  find  more  trap ;  let  him  throw  the 
powder  from  his  gun,  and  turn  his  back  upon  his 
brother  and  go !' 

**  I  saw  that  his  object  was  to  gain  the  very  ad- 
vaotage  which  I  had  acquired  at  so  much  risk,  and 
I  replied  to  his  proposition  in  the  same  strain.  *  It 
is  the  gift  of  the  red  skin,'  said  I, '  to  glory  in  the 
•ealp  of  an  infant,  and  to  fire  upon  his  enemy  when 
he  does  not  see  his  face.  My  brother  has  seen  the 
little  crayfish  on  the  sand-banks  of  the  little 
streams.  Let  us  both  walk  backwards  like  them, 
till  we  see  each  other  no  longer.' 

Much  to  my  surprise  he  acceded  to  this  singu- 
lar proposal,  and  we  both  rapidly  commenced  our 
retrognde  OMvements,  he  carefully  watching  for 
any  inadvertency  on  my  part,  and  I  as  carefully 
covering  him  with  the  sights  of  my  piece,  until 
beyond  gunshot,  when  we  both  turned  and  resumed 
our  respective  journeys.  After  looking  in  vain  for 
my  fugitive  comrade,  from  the  top  of  yonder  sin- 
gular mound,  I  shaped  my  course  to  the  nearest 
trapping  depot,  and  soon  obtained  a  new  outfit  and 
supply." 

Aa  the  Captain  concluded  his  narrative,  the  sun 


had  already  touched  the  western  horiaon,  and  cor 
lengthening  shadows  stretching  far  away  to  our  lef^ 
seemed  to  point  to  our  accustomed  resting-place. 

"We  must  make  our  camp  upon  the  next  stream,'' 
said  the  Captain,  "  for  we  have  left  behind  us  the 
only  trail  which  leads  to  a  settlement  hereabouts."" 

"  But  the  provisions,"  said  I ;  not  a  little  startled 
at  the  possibility  of  no  supper. 

**  Never  fear,"  replied  my  old  friend,  "  an  old 
ranger  like  me  seldom  depends  wholly  upon  the 
corn-bread  and  *  chicken  fixins'  of  the  squatter 
farms.  I  have  that  in  my  haversack  which  will 
make  you  all  ripe  for  a  long  march  to-morrov, 
without  the  aid  of  a  woman^s  skill  to  cook  it.  But 
come !  let  us  jog  on,  and  select  our  lodgings." 

We  trotted  briskly  down  a  slope,  and  entered 
that  never-failing  indication  of  a  stream,  a  belt  of 
woodland.  Picketing  our  horses  where  they  could 
crop  the  tender  pea-vine,  and  the  young  buds  of 
the  mulberry,  we  selected  our  bivouac  beneath 
the  wide-spreading  branches  of  a  huge  cotton  tree, 
threw  down  our  saddles  and  blankets  ;  and  so  "  oar 
house  was  put  in  order !"  The  two  men  gathered 
dry  branches  and  kindled  a  fire,  while  the  old  Cap- 
tain drew  from  his  saddlebags  the  stores  which 
were  to  form  our  meal ;  and  I  did  not  regret  the 
change  I  had  made,  when  I  saw  our  supper  was  to 
consist  of  a  venison  ham,  some  broiled  grouse  and 
hot  coflTce. 

The  darkness  of  the  night  was  beginning  to  be 
made  more  visible  by  the  brilliancy  of  our  ti^^  and 
two  or  three  bright  stars  were  already  twinkling 
through  the  leaves  of  the  tree  above  us,  when  we 
finished  our  comfortable  repast.  I  had  observed,  with 
pleasure,  that  my  friend  was  unusuaUy  happy  and 
communicative,  frequently  in  conversation  crack- 
ing a  sly  jest,  or  so  far  departing  from  his  habitual 
gravity  as  to  make  the  forest  glades  ring  with  his 
hearty  laughter.  1  was  not  surprised  at  his  elation, 
for  he  had  just  escaped  from  a  winter's  infliction  of 
the  ennui  of  a  garrison,  and  was  pursuing  the  path 
which  led  to  all  he  held  dear ;  but  I  could  not  re- 
frain from  taking  advantage  of  so  favorable  a  time* 
to  request  him  to  relate  some  tale  of  his  youthful 
adventures. 

''  Just  hand  me  the  flask  of  Monongahela,""  said 
the  old  woodsman,  smoothing  the  blanket  on  which 
he  reclined,  and  resting  his  head  upon  a  root  of 
the  cotton- wood  tree,  '*  it  is  good  to  make  the  mind 
run  free  over  the  course  of  half  a  century,  like  a 
wet  sponge  in  the  mouth  of  a  racing  nag." 

The  Captain's  potation  was  very  moderate — but 
he  smacked  his  lips  with  exceeding  satisfaction. 

**  I  will  tell  you  a  story  now,  my  boy,"  said  he, 
'^  and  it  shall  be  a  lesson  for  your  benefit,  if  you 
ever  have  the  fortune  to  get  a  wife  in  the  woods. 
'Tis  not  like  the  stories  of  men  who  marry  wives 
in  the  white  settlements ;  for  in  it  you  will  hear 
no  tender  passages  about  lasting  love,  and  vows, 
and  what  not,  but  the  plain  story  of  a  bimplc  hun- 
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ter,  who  iinagiiMHl  he  could  better  his  condition,  by 
procorio^  a  helpmate  in  the  wilderness.  I  was 
bora  in  Virginin,  he  commenced,  and  moved,  at  a 
Terr  early  period  to  one  of  the  westernmost  dis- 
tiieu  of  Kentncky .  My  father  was  one  of  the  ear- 
liest pioneers  to  the  country,  which  was  then  more 
of  a  viidemess  than  this.  Besides  the  natural 
dijfieaities  of  sabdning  the  soil,  we  were  forced  for 
oar  ferr  existence  to  wage  a  constant  warfare  with 
its  savage  owners.  My  father  was  a  bold  and 
stalwart  hanter,  and  soon  gained  great  celebrity  by 
his  fearfal  prowess  as  an  Indian  fighter.  I  find  he 
is  even  now  spoken  of  with  reverence,  and  it  glad- 
dens oiy  old  heart  to  hear  that  his  name  is  a  glory 
to  the  west.  Some  of  my  earliest  recollections 
most  of  conrse  be  connected  with  his  exploits ;  I 
have  seen  him  so  oAen  return  to  oar  cabin  tired, 
and  bleeding,  from  a  fight  with  a  band  of  Shaw- 
sees ;  and  then  I  can  recollect  with  more  distinct- 
sess  when  I  came  to  be  a  tall  yoath,  with  what 
piide  I  could  shoulder  my  rifle,  and  trudge  along 
behind  my  parent,  on  the  accustomed  war-path. 
Natorally  strong  of  limb  and  quick  of  sight,  it  was 
thus,  by  our  frequent  forest  skirmishes,  that  I  gain- 
ed the  little  knowledge  I  possess  of  the  mililary 
art." 

Here  the  veteran  drew  a  long  sigh ;  for  his  mind 
doubtless  reverted  to  the  numerous  perplexities 
with  which  the  tactics  of  Napoleon,  with  their 
squares  and  angles,  lines,  ech^Uons  and  *'  prompt 
maoaeavres,**  confuse  one  who  has  been  educated 
in  a  system,  whose  principles  are,  a  blind  trail,  a 
quick  eye,  and  a  leafy  cover. 

"  Bat  I  am  wandering  from  my  story,"  he  added, 
"  and  running  off  too  rapidly.     During  my  early 
boyhood,  while  I  was  yet  only  able  to  wage  war 
with  my  rifle  upon  the  squirrel  and  wild  pigeon, 
most  of  my  time  was  employed  at  a  distant  school, 
with  the  other  boys  of  the  settlement,  in  gathering 
the  scanty  stock  of  knowledge  which  our  peda- 
gogue had  imported  from  New-England.     As  this 
was  what  was  called  a  '  neighborhood  school,'  the 
papils  necessarily  came  from  a  great  distance, 
their  respective  homes  being  widely  separate  from 
eaeh  other,  and,  according  to  the  homely  customs 
of  the  country,  boys  and  girls,  received  their  in- 
stnietion  in  the  same  apartment.     Among  the  lat- 
ter was  a  child,  a  little  younger  thaa  myself,  the 
daaghter  of  our  nearest  neighbor.     Her  name  was 
Mary;  she  was  a  sweet  and  modest  little  girl; 
and  this,  with  her  frank  and  fearless  disposition, 
bad  attached  me  to  her  from  her  childhood,  as  a 
coDstant  playmate  and  companion.   I  can  call  to  my 
nind  now,  the  heartfelt,  and  yet  to  me,  mysterious 
satisfaction,  with  which  I  have  so  often  accompa- 
nied her  from  the  door  of  her  little  cabin,  through 
the  long  and  winding  forest-path,  which  led  to  our 
Hamble  school.     How  merrily  we  were  wont  to 
trip  along  that  shady  avenue,  she  plucking  the 
flowers  and  chasing  the   nimble  ground-squirrel, 
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while  I  carried  the  burden  of  her  basket  and  books, 
with  a  light  and  happy  heart.  How  often  have  I 
even  looked  anxiously  for  the  panther  or  wild  cat 
to  step  across  our  path,  that  I  might  show  my  de- 
votion and  exert  my  strength,  in  the  defence  of  my 
little  companion.  But  the  attachment  which  I 
then  felt  and  acknowledged  was  mysterious  to  me ; 
I  did  not  know  even  its  name  and  nature,  for  I  was 
but  the  merest  boy.  In  the  midst  of  its  sweetest 
enjoyment,  a  change  came  over  this  happiest  pe- 
riod of  my  youth. 

"  The  father  of  Mary,  anxious  to  push  his  for- 
tune where  he  would  find  fewer  competitors,  pack- 
ed up  and  sought  a  home  still  farther  west,  deeper 
in  the  wilderness.  It  was  a  sad  thing  to  me,  this 
sudden  departure ;  but  as  I  knew  not  well  how  to 
define  my  feelings,  like  every  other  childish  *  like 
and  dislike,'  they  melted  away  in  time,  like  a  mo- 
mentary ripple  on  a  lake.  At  fourteen,  I  left  the 
school ;  with  a  natural  fondness  for  active  pursuits, 
I  soon  perfected  myself  in  all  the  manly  sports  and 
hardy  occupations  of  a  western  borderer.  My  eyes 
are  dim  now,  my  boy,  and  not  the  best  at  a  long 
shot ;  but  I  could  once  bring  down  a  running  buck 
at  the  farthest  range.  When  the  scouts  brought 
word  that  the  Indians  were  on  the  war-path,  I 
could  take  my  place  on  the  outlying  picket,  with 
the  oldest  of  our  hunters.  And  who  could  have  a 
better  teacher  than  myself,  to  scour  a  thicket  in 
silence,  or  to  step  with  a  noiseless  moccason  1  Be- 
fore the  age  of  twenty,  I  became  restless.  With 
the  eye  of  one  who  has  been  taught  to  consider 
the  vast  wilderness  his  home,  I  looked  with  dis- 
trust upon  the  rapid  increase  of  new-comers. 

**  Every  fresh  arrival  increased  that  sensation 
which  I  should  suppose  would  be  mine,  if  tempo- 
rarily a  tenant  of  a  crowded  city.  The  forests  be- 
came cleared  up ;  the  game  disappeared ;  Indian 
depredations  were  less  frequent ;  and  I  pined  for 
the  woods  once  more.  My  determination  was  soon 
made,  and  I  informed  my  father  that  I  was  about 
to  seek  my  fortune  in  the  west. 

**  He  gave  me  his  consent,  and  his  blessing.  It 
was  a  bright  morning  when  I  bade  adieu  to  my 
friends,  and  launched  my  canoe  upon  the  Ohio. 
My  outfit  was  simple,  but  it  was  suflScient.  As 
perhaps  your  ideas  of  an  outfit,  wherewith  to  begin 
life,  call  to  your  mind  broad  acres  and  bank- stuck, 
I  will  describe  it.  A  rifle  of  well-tried  qualities, 
a  knife,  an  axe,  a  blanket,  haversack,  and  traps ; 
these,  with  my  canoe,  a  stout  heart,  and  a  ready 
hand,  were  the  capital  upon  which  my  fbrtunes 
depended.  My  journey  down  the  Ohio  was  then 
slow  and  difiicult ;  the  old  cotter *s  wood  trees  on 
its  sandy  margin,  had  never  then  heard  the  noise 
of  the  ^scape-pipe ;  the  bars  and  banks  were  still 
where  the  uncontrolled  current  had  left  them*  and 
the  snags  and  sawyers  threw  out  their  arms  in  the 
wildest  confusion.  It  was  more  than  a  week  after 
my  departure,  and  I  had  probably  gained  upwards 
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of  three  hundred  miles  upon  my  journey,  when  I 
found  myself,  one  starlight  night,  carefully  mana- 
ging the  intricate  navigation,  and  looking  for  a 
suitable  place  for  repose  on  shore.  As  I  paddled 
my  canoe  around  a  point,  my  eye  was  suddenly  ar- 
rested by  some  living  object,  standing  over  the 
edge  of  the  water ;  though  the  dim  starlight  did 
not  enable  me  to  see  it  distinctly,  yet  I  did  not 
doubt  for  a  moment,  that  the  animal  was  a  deer, 
come  down  to  drink. 

"  Laying  my  paddle  down,  I  seized  my  rifle  and 
levelled  it  at  the  object.  At  the  very  moment, 
when  I  was  prepared  to  fire,  my  canoe  having  mo- 
ved a  few  yards  by  the  onward  motion  I  had  pre- 
viously given  it,  a  strong  clear  light  streamed 
suddenly  from  behind  a  thicket,  lighting  up  the  bar- 
rel of  my  piece,  and  showing  distinctly  the  nature 
of  the  game  at  which  I  was  aiming.  It  was  the 
figure  o{  a  woman.  With  a  single  stroke,  I  ran 
my  canoe  on  shore,  when  I  asked  the  young  per- 
son if  there  was  a  cabin  near,  and  lodging  for  a 
stranger  1  '  My  father^s  house  is  but  a  few  yards 
distant,'  she  replied,  *  and  strangers  are  always 
welcome.'  There  was  something  in  the  tones  of 
her  voice,  which  struck  me  as  strangely  familiar ; 
and,  impelled  by  a  sudden  impulse,  I  sprang  from 
my  boat  and  approached  her.  You  can  judge  of  my 
surprise  and  delight,  when  I  found  I  was  standing, 
fiu^  to  face,  with  my  little  companion  of  the  old- 
field  school.  The  light  I  had  seen  proceeded  from 
the  dwelling  of  her  father ;  and  she  quickly  led  me 
to  him,  where  I  claimed  his  hospitality.  As  you 
may  suppose,  I  soon  commenced  my  courtship.  I 
will  not  describe  it ;  but  it  differed  much  from  the 
endless  courtships  of  modern  days,  filled  up  with 
half  love  and  half  jealousy ;  with  coqueting,  flirt- 
ing, jilting,  repentance  and  reconciliation.  In  two 
days  only  my  preliminaries  were  all  settled,  and  the 
marriage  concluded.  The  morning  of  the  third, 
found  me  mounted  upon  a  stout  horse,  and  my  wife 
upon  tlie  poney  which  was  her  dower  ;  and  thus  I 
resumed  my  journey  to  the  westward. 

**  I  will  not  speak  of  the  after-events  of  my  life, 
farther  than  to  say,  that  we  coursed  the  antrodden 
wilderness  until  we  found  a  home,  far  from  the 
haunts  of  men." 

The  old  Captain  ceased  speaking ;  the  two  men 
were  already  snoring  by  their  fire ;  and  raking  to- 
gether the  embers,  and  heaping  it  with  fuel  anew, 
we  wrapped  ourselves  in  our  blankets,  and  soon 
slept  soundly. 

It  was  in  the  morning  of  our  fifth  day's  march, 
that  we  approached  the  point,  where  the  road  which 
led  to  the  Captain's  farm,  diverged  from  the  route 
I  was  pursuing.  When  we  reached  the  **  fork," 
the  invitations  of  the  good  old  man  were  so  press- 
ing and  sincere,  that  I  should  spend  a  day  with  his 
family,  I  could  not  resist,  though  my  time  was 
short  and  limited. 

"  We  have  a  lon^  ride  before  us,"  said  he,  "  and 


as  our  nags  will  rest  to-morrowy  we  will  pass  over 
the  space  at  a  brisker  trot." 

As  we  advanced,  the  appearance  of  the  countiy 
materially  changed,  in  comparison  with  the  mono- 
tonous prairie  which  had  bounded  our  vision  on 
the  other  coarse. 

Afler  riding  through  much  uneven  ground,  cov- 
ered with  frequent  patches  of  scrub-oak,  we  came 
to  a  more  mountainous  tract.  Our  road  lay  some- 
times on  the  summit  of  a  lofty  ridge,  sometimes 
in  the  gorge  of  a  dark  valley;  the  soil  seemed 
barren ;  and  from  the  frequent  appearance  of  black- 
ened scoria  and  half-vitrified  stone,  which  covered 
the  surface  in  every  direction,  I  concluded  this 
region  had  been  subject  to  volcanic  convulsions, 
though  their  sources  were  now  extinct.  This  it 
the  hilly  range,  as  laid  down  in  the  chronicles  of 
some  of  the  old  Spanish  historians,  when  the  ad- 
venturous De  Soto,  after  his  disastrous  conquests 
and  fruitless  explorations,  first  wheeled  the  racks 
of  his  shattered  squadrons,  to  seek  again  the  banks 
of  the  Mississippi. 

That  band  of  bold  and  stalwart  gentlemen,  pick- 
ed from  the  choicest  chivalry  of  the  court  of  Spain, 
had  started  upon  their  fearful  march,  proud  in  sU 
the  pomp  and  glitter  of  a  field-day  pageant.  With 
light  hearts  and  bright  hopes,  they  thought  the 
subjugation  of  empires  but  an  easy  path  to  wealth 
and  honor.  Many  a  gallant  cavalier  already  saw 
in  anticipation  the  riches  and  laurels  he  was  to  lay 
at  the  feet  of  his  lady-love. 

From  a  lofty  ridge,  as  the  sun  threw  his  decliD- 
ing  rays  across  an  adjacent  defile,  I  almost  fancied 
I  could  see  the  remnants  of  that  weary  and  disap- 
pointed band,  with  broken  armor  and  trailing  lan- 
ces, struggling  with  the  obstacles  of  their  home- 
ward journey. 

It  was  yet  bright  twilight,  when,  having  forded 
a  noisy  and  swollen  stream,  we  found  ourselves  io 
the  fertile  valley,  where  my  friend  informed  me 
his  plantation  was  situated.  A  few  momenta 
brought  us  to  his  door ;  and  then  such  a  scene  of 
gladsome  and  heartfelt  greeting,  I  never  witness- 
ed. The  huge  watch-dog  on  the  porch  howled 
with  a  smiling  face;  the  little  negroes  ran  out, 
grinning  intensely,  in  the  very  ecstasy  of  joy, 
while  the  good  dame  with  her  family  hastened  to 
meet  us. 

"  This  is  my  wife,"  said  the  Captain,  aAer  the 
first  salutations  were  over ;  '*  and  there  are  ray 
sons  and  daughters.  I  will  not  stop  now  to  call 
over  their  muster-roll,  but  I  leave  you  to  find  out 
their  names  at  your  leisure  from  themselves." 

This  might  be  considered  a  difllcult  task  for  a 
modest  man,  but  my  frank  and  warm  reception 
soon  enabled  me  to  accomplish  it.  Our  evening 
meal  was  served  in  bountiful  profusion,  and  when 
the  table  was  cleared  away,  and  the  fire  replenished 
in  the  huge  fireplace,  the  whole  household  gathered 
around  it.    It  struck  me  that  I  never  before  had 
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beheU  meli  a  pore  and  beaatifbl  picture  of  domes- 
tie  petee.  The  TeoenUe  nnger  oeenpied  the 
middle  eemi;  one  tall  and  comely  daughter  was 
parting  the  lew  grey  locks  which  strayed  orer  his 
weather-beaten  brow ;  another  sprightly  girl  was 
seated  on  a  stool  at  his  knee,  listening  with  deep 
attention  to  some  tale  he  was  relating  of  the  fashions 
of  the  Eastern  ladies  of  the  garrisons.  The  old 
hdy,  with  an  air  of  infinite  contentment,  oeenpied  a 
chair  by  his  side. 

**  The  Captain  has  related  to  me,"  said  I,  ad- 
dresmg  her,  when  a  suitable  pause  occurred,  **  some 
pasasges  in  hie  early  life  and  yours ;  am  I  to  con- 
sider the  tale  as  bat  a  test  of  my  credulity  V* 

**  It  is  all  trae,**  replied  she,  looking  quietly  into 
tbe  fiiee  of  her  hosband,  with  a  calm  and  haf^ 
snile,  **  he  did  take  me  for  a  deer." 

But  why  aboold  I  draw  the  reil  which  corers 
the  happy  fortunes  of  my  old  friend,  the  Captain  1 
SoiSee  it  to  eay,  it  was  with  a  feeling  strongly 
akin  to  regret,  that  I  found  myself,  on  the  third  day 
of  my  visit,  once  more  in  the  saddle.  My  pale  and 
siekly  escort  seemed  ten  times  more  hungry  look- 
iog  than  before,  for  doubtless  they  mourned  the 
fine  quartera  and  luznrions  rations,  the  like  of 
which  they  would  not  soon  see  again.  My  friend 
accompanied  me  on  foot  through  the  forest,  to  set 
me  aright  upon  the  trail  I  was  to  pursue ;  when, 
bidding  me  a  hearty  ftirewell,  I  bore  my  bridle  hand 
once  more  to  the  aonth-westward. 

D.  a.  o.  9. 


MY   MUSE. 


Bora  of  Uie  sonlight  and  tho  dew, 

That  mel  unongst  tho  flow*js. 
That  on  the  rirer  margin  grew 

Beoeaih  ihe  willow  bow'ri ; 
Her  earliest  pillow  was  a  wreath 

Of  riolets  newly  hlown. 
And  the  meek  incenee  of  iheir  hreath 

Became  at  once  her  own. 

Her  cradle  hymn  the  rirer  song 

In  that  eame  liqaid  lone, 
With  which  it  gave,  when  earth  was  yosng, 

Praise  to  the  Living  One ; 
The  breexe  that  lay  upon  its  breast 

Responded  with  a  sigh. 
And  the  sweet  ring-dore  from  her  nest 

WaiUed  her  lullaby. 

The  only  nurse  she  erer  knew 

Was  Nature ,  free  and  wild : 
8«eh  was  her  birth ;  and  so  she  grew 

A  noody,  wayward  child, 
Who  loved  to  climb  the  rocky  steep, 

To  wade  the  mountain  stream ; 
To  lie  beside  the  sounding  deep 

And  weave  the  enchanted  dream. 

She  1ov*d  the  paths  with  shadows  dim 
Beneath  the  dark-leavM  trees. 

Where  Nature's  fcather'd  seraphim 
Mingled  their  melodies ; 


To  dance  amongst  the  pensile  stems 
Whose  blossoms  bright  and  sweet, 

Threfip  diamonds  from  their  diadems 
Upon  her  fairy  feet. 

She  lov*d  to  watch  the  day-star  float 

Upon  the  aerial  sea, 
Till  morning  sunk  bis  pearly  boat 

In  floods  of  briiliancy ; 
To  see  the  angel  of  the  storm 

Upon  his  w^ind-wing'd  car. 
With  dark  clouds  wrspt  around  his  fnrm 

Come  shouting  from  afar ; 

And  pouring  treasures  rich  and  free, 

The  pure  refreshing  rain. 
Till  every  weed  and  forest  tree 

Could  boast  its  diamond  chain ; 
Then  rising  with  the  hymn  of  praise 

That  sweird  from  hill  and  dale. 
Leave  a  rainbow — sign  of  peace — 

Upon  his  misty  veil. 

She  lov'd  the  wavers  deep  ntterinfi. 

And  gaB*d  with  frensied  eye 
When  night  shook  lightning  from  his  wings. 

And  winds  went  sobbing  by. 
Full  oft  I  chid  the  wayward  child 

Her  wanderings  to  restrain, 
And  sought  her  airy  limbs  to  bind 

With  prudence's  worldly  diain. 

1  bade  her  stay  within  my  cot 

And  ply  the  housewife's  art ; 
She  heard  me,  but  she  heeded  not ; 

Oh  who  can  bind  the  heart! 
I  told  her  she  had  none  to  guide 

Her  inexperienced  feet. 
To  where  through  Tempe*s  valley  glide 

Castalia's  waters  sweet. 

No  son  of  fame  to  take  her  hand 

And  lead  her  blushing  forth, 
Proclaiming  to  a  laurerd  band 

A  youthful  sister's  worth  ; 
That  thers  was  none  to  help  her  climb 

The  steep  and  toilsome  way, 
To  where,  above  the  mists  of  time 

Shines  genius' living  ray. 

Where  wreath'd  with  never*fading  flow'ra 

The  Harp  immortal  lies. 
Filling  the  souls  that  reach  those  bow*fs 

With  heavenly  melodies. 
I  wam'd  her  of  the  cruel  foes 

That  thpng  that  rugged  path, 
Where  many  a  thorn  of  misery  grows. 

And  tempests  wreak  their  wrath. 

I  told  her  of  the  serpent's  dkead 

With  malice-pointed  fangs ; 
The  yellow-blossom'd  weeds  that  shed 

Derision's  maddening  psngs ; 
And  of  the  broken  mouldering  lyres 

Thrown  carelessly  aside, 
Telling  the  winds  with  shivering  wires 

How  noble  spirits  died. 

I  said  her  sandals  were  not  meet 

Such  journey  to  essay, 
There  should  be  gold  beneath  the  feet 

Th«t  tempt  Fame's  toilsome  way. 
But  while  I  spoke,  her  burning  eye 

Was  flashing  in  the  light 
That  shone  npon  that  mountain  high, 

Insttflerably  bright. 
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And  tod  upon  the  balmy  air 

Castalia**  murmurs  came, 
And  gcntlo  spirits  hymning  there 

Brcath'd  forth  her  humble  iHiiae. 
And  bending  Trom  the  dizzy  heig'ut 

The  blossoin'd  laurel  scemM, 
And  wreaths  of  bloom  divinely  bright 

Like  crowns  of  glory  gleamed; 

"While  streaming  from  the  Eternal  Lyre, 

Like  distant  echoes,  came 
A  strain  that  wrapp'd  her  sool  in  fire* 

And  thriird  her  trembling  frame. 
She  sprang  away,  that  wayward  child, 

The  Harp !  the  Harp !  she  cried. 
And  still  she  climbs  and  warbles  wild 

Along  the  mountain's  side. 

LYDIA   JANE. 


ELOQUENCE  IN  NEW-ENGLAND. 

Scraps  from  the  Diary  of  a  Virginian,  sojourning 

in  Boston,  183 — . 

Jan.  27.     Called  at  Mr.  S 's  office.     L.  S. 

C says,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  eloquence 

in  New-England,  Cause  :  the  cold,  phlegmatic, 
matter-of-fact  character  of  the  people.  In  the 
Massachusetts  General  Court,*  an  additional  cause 
is  the  total  absence  of  equality  between  opposing 
parties;  leaving  no  need  for  the  majority,  and  no 
hope  for  the  minority,  to  influence  measures  by 
much  discussion — i.  e.  those  great  and  soul-stir- 
ring measures,  which  are  the  only  occasions  of 
eloquence. 

At  7  P.  M.,  went,  according  to  appointment,  with 
W.  P.  H.,  to  the  great  Temperance  meeting  in 
Bow^doin-SCreet  Church.  It  is  an  immense  building ; 
and  was  packed  then,  as  full  of  people  as  it  could  well 
hold — galleries,  pews,  and  even  aisles ;  2500,  or  3000 
persons  were  present.  We  pressed  forward,  along 
the  main  aisles ;  and  nearing  the  pulpit,  a  gentle- 
man met  us,  and  led  us  on  to  some  pews  which, 
he  said,  were  **  set  apart  for  members  of  the  I^e- 
gislaturc ;"  and  stowed  us  in  one  of  them.  Just 
then  the  organ  and  choir  struck  up  an  ode  written 
for  the  occasion ;  making  the  most  sublime  music 
I  ever  heard,  except  from  a  military  band,  where 
the  star-spangled  banner,  inscribed  with 
*  Dulce  et  decorum  est  pro  patria  mori,* 

was  floating  in  the  breeze. 

The  meeting  having  been  orgranized  by  placing 
Lieut.  Governor  Armstrong  in  the  chair,  as  Mode- 
rator, he  rose,  and  begged  leave  to  introduce  to  the 
assembly  the  Rev.  Mr.  ?••••••♦.     Mr.  ?•••♦••• 

thereupon  stepped  forward,  mounted  a  platform 
leading  to  the  pulpit,  and  moved  a  resolution  against 
the  making  or  the  sale  of  ardent  spirits ;  supporting 
it  by  an  address  of  30  or  40  minutes.  He  laid  his 
watch  on  the  table  before  hiin,  in  order,  he  said, 

*  So  the  Legislature  is  there  called.     It  consists,  re 
jDcmber,  of  more  thun  600. 


that  he  might  not  trespass  too  long.  This  implied, 
that  he  knew  not  what  he  was  going  to  say :  since, 
if  he  did,  thai,  and  not  the  watch  would  determiBe 
the  limits  of  his  speech. 

For  a  while,  he  went  on  very  forcibly.  His  ir- 
guinents  to  shew  the  immorality  of  the  traffic,  were 
powerfully  stated ;  and  some  of  them  were  novel 
to  me ;  so  were  his  illostrations.  A  parallel  be- 
tween the  druggist  who  sells  opium  or  arsenic,  with 
which  he  knows  the  buyer  is  going  to  kill  himself, 
and  the  grocer  who  sells  spirit  with  the  like  know- 
ledge,— was  eminently  well  drawn.    But  at  length 

Mr.  P '.'*s  memory  *gan  fail ;  and  incontinently, 

drew  he  from  his  pocket  his  speech  all  written, 
whereto  he  was  thereafter  ever  and  anon  obliged 
abjectly  to  recur — and  this,  not  seldom,  amid  his 
most  towering  and  surprising  impromptu  flights  and 
bursts.  As  a  lady  said,  those  were  indeed  earth- 
ward flights. 

After  Mr.  P ,  the  Moderator  introdu- 
ced the  Rev.  Mr.  M ;  who,  taking  tbe 

stand,  moved,  and  supported  by  a  committed-to- 
memory  speech,  a  resolution  commending  the  Tem- 
perance cause  especially  to  young  men.  Nothing 
remarkable,  in  speech  or  speaker.  He  corrected 
a  mistake  of  the  Moderator,  in  calling  him  Rcver- 
and ;  an  epithet  to  which  he  had  no  claim.  A  very 
young  man  he. 

Next,   Mr.    S d,  of  Northampton.     1 

thought,  from  his  thin,  gosling  voice,  and  thinner, 
boyish  face  and  frame,  that  he  was  a  scarcely  half- 
fledged  theological  student,  who,  like  the  last 
speaker,  was  suffered  to  bore  ns  with  a  prs-condite 
oration,  because  we  were  now  jammed  in  the  church 
past  extrication.  But  I  found  afterwards,  that  he 
was  a  Representative  in  the  General  Court ;  yea, 
and  a  frequent  speaker  there ! — His  resolution  was 
against  the  carrying  of  spirits  among  partially  civi- 
lized people,  with  whom  we  have  intercourse  :  and 
his  speech  was  a  forcible  series  of  statements, 
shewing  the  quantities,  and  the  baleful  fruits  of 
such  exportations. 

Next,  Mr.  Waterston,  of  Boston.  *' Another 
theological  student" — thought  I — **  a  murrain  to 
them  I" — Mr.  W.  seemed  not  over  20  years  old. 
Thick  lips  and  nose,  rather  full  face,  black  or  dark 
blue  eyes,  ruddy,  college-studentish  complexion: 
no  promise  of  talent  in  bis  tout-cnsemblc.  His  re- 
solution imi)orted,  that  "  tbe  wives  and  children  of 
drunkards  were  especial  objects  of  commiseration.*' 
Never  did  a  speaker  so  agreeably  surprise  me. 
For  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  he  chained  my  at- 
tention as  it  had  not  been  for  years  before — unless 
when  I  was  to  reply — and  the  attention  of  the  whole 
audience,  as  I  never  saw  such  an  one  enchained. 
His  speech — at  least  the  g^reater  part  of  it — was 
evidently  extempore.  His  voice  was  moderately 
strong ;  and  it  was  clear,  and  musical :  his  gesture 
natural,  appropriate,  and  impressive,  though  not 
particularly  graceful. 
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He  delineated  the  effects  of  drunkenness  npon  a 
hosittod  and  a  father — the  beggared,  ill-taught,  ri- 
tiated  children — the  abused,  sorrowing,  heart*  bro- 
ken wife.  From  his  own  observation  (for  he 
seemed  familiar  with  the  haunts  of  misery)  he  gave 
seTeral  instances  of  families  reduced  to  the  keen- 
est sufferings  by  intemperance ;  and  told  of  100  es- 
tablishments for  selling  rum,  in  a  single  ward  of 
the  city — ^ward  No.  2. 

Never  can  I  forget  the  blank  horror,  the  pro- 
found, expressive  silence  and  stillness,  that  reigned 
throQghoot  the  vast  assembly,  at  one  incident  he 
told.  A  drunken  husband, — a  frequenter,  too,  of 
Abner  Kneeland's  infidel  lectures — had  two  chil- 
dren, and  a  wife  who  was  tidy,  pious,  affectionate', 
industrious.  Her  son,  3  or  4  years  old,  and  daugh- 
ter (7  or  8),  were  pupils  at  the  Bethel  Sunday- 
school,  where  young  Waterston  is  a  teacher.  The 
little  girl  used  to  remonstrate,  greatly  shocked, 
with  her  father,  for  studiously  teaching  her  brother 
profaDe  and  obscene  language.  The  father  swore 
at  her,  and  treated  her  roughly.  He  tried  to  keep 
her  from  the  Sunday-school ;  but  ineffectually.  At 
length  she  fell  sick,  and  lingered  for  many  weeks. 
Her  mother  nursed  her  day  and  night,  besides 
haviog  their  little  household  to  keep  in  order — to 
cook,  to  wash,  and  to  make  fires.  She  strove  al- 
ways to  have  things  comfortably  and  orderly  by 
the  time  her  husband  returned  ;  as  he  did  commonly, 
late  at  night,  drunk.  The  sick  bed  of  his  child — 
even  the  faint  expostulations  of  her  pale  lips,  and 
the  mute  eloquence  of  her  wasted  cheek,  had  no 
effect  apon  him.  He  continued  to  come  home 
drank ;  to  storm  at  his  wife,  and  curse  at  the  re- 
monstrances of  his  daughter.  "  The  d d  Sun- 
day-school was  to  blame  for  her  folly,"  he  said. 
At  last  she  died.  He  came  home,  drunk,  as  usual; 
and  asked  how  she  was.  '*  She  is  dead'* — said 
her  mother ;  pointing  to  the  shrouded  corpse.  He 
approached  the  bed — uncovered  the  face — looked 
sulkily  at  it  a  while — ^then  tore  off  the  sheet,  twisted 
it  Dp  furiously  with  both  hands,  and  dashed  it  in  his 
dead  child's  face ! 

The  speaker  offered  not  a  word  of  comment 
upon  this  narratire :  nor  was  it  necessary.  His 
aatural,  simple  language,  his  deep  voice,  rendered 
solemn  by  deep  feeling, — ^his  blanching  cheek,  and 
iixed,  expressive  countenance,  reflecting  back  and 
heightening  the  dismay  visible  in  the  sea  of  coun- 
tenances before  and  around  him, — ^sunk  each  horri- 
ble fact  deeper  into  every  heart,  than  the  most 
skflfully  labored  strains  of  rhetorical  invective  or 
lamentation  could  have  done.  He  followed  this 
up  by  an  appeal  to  the  young  men;  invoking 
tbem  into  this  as  their  appropriate,  noblest  field 
of  osefolness  and  of  glory — a  field  not  only  at- 
tractive to  them  by  the  rich  opportunities  it  af- 
forded, but  one  in  which  they  were  peculiarly 
interested,  because,  just  entering  into  the  com 
Qu&ity,they  held  the  largest  stake  in  its  welfare — 


a  stake  which  nothing  perilled  so  fearfully  as 
Intemperance. 

Mr.  W.  spoke  about  45  minutes ;  and  sat  down 
amidst  thunders  of  applause,  in  which,  though  very 
averse  to  that  mode  of  expressing  approbation,  I 
could  not  help  joining. 

The  Reverend  Mr.  Gannett  was  next  announced. 
He   is  colleague,  or  alternate,  to  the  great  Dr. 
Channing,  in  one  of  the  Unitarian  Churches  here. 
Enough  had  been  told  me  of  Mr.  G.'s  talents  and 
character  by  Mr.  •••••••  of  N.,  to  prepossess  me 

strongly  in  his  favor.  He  mored  a  resolve,  that 
**  The  Cause  of  Temperance  needs  to  be  supported 
by  earnest,  kind,  and  piain  language."  I  have 
seldom  heard  a  discourse  more  neatly  and  logically 
distributed  and  connected,  or  more  forcibly  and  ap- 
propriately phrased,  than  his  was. 

He  meant  not  (he  said)  to  exclude  the  other 
means  of  promoting  the  cause,  upon  which  his  pre- 
cursors had  dwelt:  he  contemplated  the  sort  of 
language  of  which  his  resolution  spoke,  as  but  aux- 
iliary to  those  means.  He  then  proceeded  to  in- 
culcate the  degree  of  zeal  which  would  prompt 
earnest  language— expatiated  on  the  momentous- 
ness  of  the  Cause — the  dread  evils  it  warred 
against — the  efficacy  of  the  remedy  proposed.  To 
arouse  the  mass  of  our  countrymen  from  their 
strange  and  unnatural  apathy  on  this  whole  sub- 
ject, those  who  professed  to  be  its  advocates  must 
assume  a  tone  more  indicative  of  self-conviction 
and  of  adertness — must  speak,  as  men,  deeply  pos* 
sessed  with  important  truths,  will  ever  speak — 
must,  with  energy  becoming  the  vital  theme,  utter 
forth  *'  thoughts  that  breathe,  and  words  that  bum.'* 

Secondly,  Mr.  6.  enjoined  kind  language.  We 
should  remember,  how  new  were  our  own  convic- 
tions in  regard  to  the  Temperance  reformation — 
remember  the  strength  of  hostile  prejudices,  and 
the  inveteracy  of  adverse  habits — habits,  both  of 
act  and  of  thought.  We  should  bear  in  mind,  that 
they  are  our  brethren  whom  we  wish  to  bring  over : 
and  to  them,  fraternal  language  was  due.  Besides, 
with  all  mankind,  reason,  persuasion,  mildness,  were 
far  more  effectual  for  disseminating  truth,  than  hec- 
toring and  violence.  Yankees,  e^>ecially,  were  to 
be  operated  upon  only  by  the  former  means — for  a 
full  blooded  Yankee  would  always  listen  calmly  to 
your  reasonings,  and  if  he  found  them  just, — none 
so  ready  to  be  guided  by  them :  but  the  moment 
you  offered  to  drive  him, — he  was  the  most  stub- 
born animal  on  earth :  he  would  not  move  one  inch. 

[A  laugh  of  delight  arose,  at  this  tribute  to  sec- 
tional vanity.  I  could  not  join  in  it  heartily ;  being 
a  little  displeased  at  its  confinement  to  Yankees. 
I  thought  Mr.  Gannett  should  have  said  Americans. 
In  a  moment,  however,  I  reflected,  that  one  of  our 
orators  would  probably  have  been  quite  as  exclu- 
sive— nay,  more  so — would  have  said,  not  Ameri- 
cans, nor  even  Southrons,  but  Virginians.  Be- 
sides— the  word  Yankee  is  sometimes  the  sobri- 
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qaet  of  all  Americans :  the  proper,  distinctive,  and 
philosophical  designation  of  the  New-Englanders, 
at  least  in  our  Virginia  vernacular,  being,  as  every 
body  knows,  "  D— — d  Yankees."] 

Thirdly,  Mr.  G.  enjoined  plain  language :  that 
is,  language  at  once  intelligible  and  unequivocal. 
Such  language  as  Paul  used  in  his  preaching. 
Such  language  as  that  of  John  Adams,  when  he 
said  '*  Sink  or  swim,  live  or  die,  survive  or  perish, 
I  give  my  hand  and  my  heart  to"  the  vote  for  In- 
dependence. Such  as  when  Patrick  Henry  ex- 
claimed, "  Give  me  liberty,  or  give  mo  death !" — 
Such  language  as  ever  flows  spontaneously  from  a 
mind  bent,  not  on  displaying  its  own  riches  or 
power,  but  on  imparting  its  impressions  clearly  and 
strongly  to  other  minds.  Such,  in  fine,  as  the  pro- 
phet used,  to  the  conscience-stricken  King  of  Is- 
rael— ^"'Thou  art  the  man!" — Such  language  as 
this,— not  temporizing  nor  mealy-mouthed,  and  not 
to  be  misunderstood,  yet  tempered  by  the  kindness 
of  Christian  and  fraternal  feeling,  and  breathing 
that  impassioned  earnestness  which  a  proper  zeal 
for  the  Cause  would  naturally  inspire — could  not 
fail,  Mr.  G.  said,  to  make  that  cause  spread,  and 
prosper,  and  triumph. 

Applauses  due,  followed  the  close  of  Mr.  Gan- 
nett^s  address.  His  person  and  manner  are  in 
several  respects  unprepossessing.  His  shoulders 
stoop  awkwardly,  with  a  carriage  of  themselves 
and  the  head,  which  the  uncharitable  might  con- 
strue into  affectation  of  humility.  His  wide  mouth 
and  flaccid  lips  betoken  a  want  of  energy ;  and  his 
voice  is  feeble,  or  rather  sing-song  and  unmascu- 
line,  without  the  dulcet  softness  of  woman^s  voice. 
But  if  he  have  not  the  statuary  and  music,  he  has 
much  of  the  soul  of  oratory :  and  you  need  not 
hear  him  long,  before  the  infelicities  of  his  outer 
man  are  forgotten,  in  the  tendency  of  what  he  ut- 
ters, to  please,  convince,  and  persuade. 

As  each  speaker  ended,  his  resolution  was  pot 
to  the  vote  by  "  Mr.  Moderator,"  in  the  queer 
fashion  of  Yankee  land — saying,  **As  many  as  are 
in  favor  of  this  resolution  will  please  to  manifest  V^ — 
when,  up  went  a  thousand  hands.  Then,  says  he, 
"  Those  opposed !" — when  up  went  no  hand  at  all. 
He  thereupon  announced,  that  the  resolution  was 
**  unanimously  adopted." 

A  second  ode,  written  expressly  for  the  occa- 
sion, was  then  sung  by  the  choir.  At  half  past 
nine,  the  meeting  was  adjourned.  The  organ  and 
choir  gave  parting  strains,  well  suited  to  preserve 
the  elevated  and  delighted  feelings  with  which  the 
two  last  addresses  were  heard.  Nor  was  the 
spectacle  of  such  an  immense  assembly,  breaking 
up  and  moving  towards  the  doors,  all  in  perfect  or- 
der— all  visibly  and  deeply  impressed  with  the  so- 
lemn and  powerful  truths  they  had  heard— the 
least  imposing  part  of  the  scene. 

I  went  away,  to  my  lodging  at  the  T.  House, 
guided  by  my  kind  friend  W.  P.  H.'s  arm,  con- 


gratulating myself  on  having  come  to  this  Tsb- 
perance  meeting,  instead  of  going  to  a  cotiDot 
party  at  Mrs.  F.'s  in  C,  to  which  I  was  biddei 
some  days  ago.  Yet  I  was  quite  anxious  to  it- 
tend  the  party :  not  only  to  see  that  form  of  Yas- 
kce  mirth,  but  to  try  how  far  I  could  outdo  tbe« 
descendants  of  the  Pilgrims  in  a  sport  wherein,  hj 
country  and  by  usage,  I  fancied  myself  entitled  to 
excel  them. 

Wished  that  L.  S.  C.  had  been  at  this  meetng; 
and  wondered  if  he  would  then  still  have  aid 
'*  there  is  no  such  thing  as  eloquence  in  New^Eng- 
land,'' 


THE  WHITE  FAWN: 

A  TALE  OF  WESTERN  VIRGINIA. 


Yes,  Uis  a  tale  twice  told — a  tale  of  border  life, 
woven  with  the  incidents  of  early  emigration  to  the 
West.  But  to  me  it  is  fresh  and  beautiful ;  for  with 
it,  crowd  np  the  recollections  of  the  trials  of  mj 
ancestors,  and,  at  the  same  time,  of  that  other  race, 
who,  little  more  than  half  a  century  ago,  claimed 
these  territories  as  their  own.  Here,  upon  these 
grounds,  which  I  now  call  my  own,  and  which  are 
smiling  under  a  teeming  harvest,  the  proud  Indian 
warrior  once  walked,  the  sole  proprietor.  Here,  hii 
swift  foot  pursued  the  panting  deer,  and  his  sore 
arrow  drank  the  blood  of  the  beast  of  prey ; — here, 
went  up  the  loud  cry  of  war ;  here,  the  death  song; 
and  here,  when  the  shout  of  battle  ceased,  buried 
he  under  this  venerable  tree,  the  hatchet  wiped 
from  blood ;— here,  he  smoked  his  pipe  of  peace; 
here,  kindled  up  his  council-fire.  There,  in  that 
deep  grove,  the  brave  of  a  hundred  scalps,  gathered 
his  children,  with  the  young  of  his  tribe,  and  re> 
counted  his  deeds  of  prowess,  and  kindled  in  their 
breasts  the  flame  of  patriotism ; — there,  in  that 
same  retreat,  the  young  chieftain  *'  wooed  his  doskj 
maid,^'  and  drank  the  rapture  of  her  deep  dark  eye. 
On  the  surface  of  yonder  gently  flowing  stream,  be 
paddled  his  light  canoe.  But  alas!  they  are  all 
gone  :  they  left  no  historian  to  pen  their  story ;  no 
poet,  to  celebrate  their  achievements  in  song.  For- 
getful n  ess,  almost  complete,  has  passed  over  all 
they  had,  and  the  very  traces  of  their  being  are 
almost  gone — 

**  The  plough  is  on  their  hunting  grounds, 

Tho  white  inHn*a  axe  rings  through  their  woods  T 

Reader !  If  the  oft-repeated  narratives  of  thii 
hapless  race  have  ceased  to  interest  thee,  thon 
needest  not  read  further :  for  this  is  but  a  simple 
recital  of  a  simple  incident,  connected  with  the 
early  history  (if  thy  country's  settlement.  It  intro- 
duces one  of  that  proud  class  of  beings,  who,  is 
we  said  before,  had  neither  historian  nor  poet,  of 
their  own,  to  commit  their  names  to  the  rolls  o( 
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inmarUlij;  tbeir  sole  memorals  consist  in  the 
tnditioiiaiy  memoirs  which  onr  forefathers  have 
related  to  os,  when  we  gathered  aroand  them  to 
bear  of  their  border  troubles. 

The  history  of  the  settlements  on  our  Western 
frooiier  is  r^leie  with  the  most  thrilling  incidents. 
It  is  not  wonderful  that  it  should  be  so ;  for  it  was 
tbae  that  the  Indian  to^k  his  stand,  and  midea- 
Tored  to  hold  at  bay  the  people  who  had  already 
nsoqied  a  large  sfas^  of  his  inheritance.  It  was 
there  be  made  a  desperate  halt  to  oppose  those 
approadies,  and  to  check  that  rapacity  which 
leemed  to  threaten  the  entire  consumption  of  all 
that  he  possessed.  In  those  scenes  were  die- 
I^jed  sll  the  strength,  greatness  and  ferocity  of 
Indias  character. 

When  this  country  was  first  visited  by  Euro- 
peans, they  found  its  possessors  kind,  generous 
and  OBsospecting,  to  a  iauilt.  They  welcomed  them 
32  demigods,  and  received  them  with  the  open- 
heaitedness  of  brothers ;  but  they  had  opened  their 
bosom  to  warm  the  riper — they  found,  when  it 
was  too  late,  that  it  had  struck  its  fangs  deep;  and 
that  though  the  poison  acted  slowly,  it  would  not 
eeaae  until  it  bad  consumed  the  whole  body.  Be- 
fore the  eyes  of  the  red  man  were  open,  the  pale 
faees  bad  obtained  too  firm  a  footing  to  be  dis- 
lodged ;  and  after  a  few  fruitless  efforts  to  main- 
tain his  home  East  of  the  mountains,  he  turned  his 
eyes  for  the  last  time  to  the  blue  Atlantic,  along 
whose  aiiores  he  had  so  often  loitered,  listening  to 
the  roar  of  the  surge,  as  the  mighty  voice  of  his 
fstber— the  Great  Spirit ;  and  then  turned  his  foot- 
steps to  the  hunting-grounds  of  the  immeasurable 
West.  True,  it  was  not  without  regret;  for  as  one 
of  these  stricken  but  proud  men  gained  the  highest 
peak  of  the  Alleghanies,  he  looked  back,  and  the 
strong  feelings  of  his  strong  soul  were  moved  to 
aginy — an  agony  which  writhed  the  features  even 
of  this  **  stoic  of  the  woods."  There,  thought  he, 
are  the  graves  of  my  sires ;  there,  thought  I  to 
rest  by  their  sides.  There,  I  first  pursued  the 
chase;  there,  were  the  wigwams  and  the  corn- 
fields of  my  tribe.  But  our  fields  are  desolate  our 
coaoeil-fires  are  gone  out,  and  our  wigwams  are  in 
sshes! 

As  he  thought  of  all  these,  a  tear  filled  his  eye, 
hot  it  dropped  not ;  it  returned  again  to  its  fount, 
for  the  ^irit  of  Yantappa  was  not  a  woman^s.  He 
eoold  not  ireep ;  deep  thoughts  agitated  his  bosom. 
Ooee  again  be  turned  his  eyes  to  bis  forsaken 
home,  then  Westward  hied  he  to  the  vale  of  the 
Ohio. 

The  sinking  sun  was  flooding  the  hill-tops  and 
the  forests  with  gold ;  and  as  he  gaaed  upon  the 
beauty  of  the  scene,  his  soul  was  calmed,  and  he 
thanked  the  Great  Spirit  that  he  might  yet  have  a 
home.  ^*  Here,**  said  he,  '*  the  enemy  may  not 
come— may  not  come  V*  he  started  at  the  echo  of 
his  own  voice — ^*  may  not  come  I"  and  again  there 


seemed  to  be  a  portentous  echo^"  he  may  emney 
The  very  thought  struck  through  every  nerve,  and 
distended  his  already  herculean  frame.  With  eyes 
and  hands  uplifted  to  heaven,  he  imprecated  a 
curse  upon  himself,  a  curse  upon  his  children,  a 
curse  upon  his  whole  tribe,  if  they  ever  made  peace 
with  any  white  man.  "  Let  him  dwell  by  the 
waves  of  the  great  water — ^let  him  live  in  peace, 
but  let  him  not  follow  in  the  trail  of  Yantappa,  for 
here  Yantappa  will  never  pity !  Ah !  let  the  breath 
of  the  Great  Spirit  breathe  in  his  face,  if  he  cross 
this  barrier ;  let  sickness  blast  and  wither  him ;  let 
famine  and  thirst  parch  him;  let  not  his  arrows 
find  game,  nor  the  earth  give  him  com ;  let  his 
children  all  be  girls,  and  the  hearts  of  his  men  be- 
come as  the  hearts  of  squaws.  Great  Spirit !  hear 
the  prayer  of  Yantappa  *.'* 

A  few  years  passed  away,  and  the  tide  of  emi- 
gration rolled  Westward.  The  enterprising  spirit 
of  the  Yirginians  had  carried  them  to  the  top  of 
the  mighty  barrier  which  separates  the  exuberant 
valley  of  the  Mississippi  from  the  Atlantic  regions; 
and  there  they  were  enabled  to  catch  glimpses  of  a 
portion  of  country  richer  &r  than  any  that  their 
eyes  had  before  seen.  Rumor  had  brought  them 
tidings  of  the  richness  of  its  soil ;  of  its  mighty 
forests ;  its  rich  and  extended  prairies ;  its  beauti- 
ful and  majestic  streams ;  the  Ohio,  **  la  beUe  ri- 
mercj*^  with  its  fairy  isles ;  the  Mississippi,  **  fa- 
ther of  waters,'*  with  its  thousand  tributaries ;  and 
it  had  been  heard — so  grand  and  fertile  was  this 
region — that  here  the  aboriginea  fixed  the  place  of 
departed  shades,  where  the  Great  Spirit  took  his 
children  after  this  life,  and  led  them  to  woods 
where  game  never  was  scarce,  and  com  grew 
without  labor. 

It  was  determined  to  form  a  settlement.  About 
twenty  families  departed,  and  soon  founded  "  a  lo- 
cal habitation"  on  a  small  branch  of  the  Kanawha, 
in  a  well  protected  valley  of  small  extent,  and 
known  by  the  name  of  Fenloe  Yalley.  Never 
were  greater  hardships  suffered  by  any  people  in 
making  for  themselves  a  home — ^bnt  these  need  not 
be  enumerated.  The  graphic  pen  of  a  Hall  has 
delineated  them  so  faithfully,  that  to  most  readers 
they  are  familiar  things,  and  stand  out  before  the 
mind  like  beautiful  pictures. 

Of  the  company  we  refer  to,  were  Mr.  Weldon 
and  his  large  family.  He  had  left  a  beaatiful  home 
in  the  East,  not  because  want  had  driven  him  from 
it,  for  by  moderate  labor  his  plantation  had  yielded 
him  a  comfortable  living;  but  his  children  were 
rising  up  around  him — and  he  knew,  that  to  divide 
his  possessions  among  them,  their  patrimony  must 
be  small.  Actuated  then  by  the  same  spirit  which 
has  been  prevalent  in  our  own  day,  he  sold  his 
homestead  with  its  numerous  and  valuable  im- 
provements, and  with  tlie  proceeds  purchased  a 
more  ample  one  in  the  valley  we  have  named. 
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But  he  little  anticipated  the  hardships  which  were 
to  be  the  atteRdants  of  this  change  of  homes !  The 
very  first  year  the  murderous  Indian  had  robbed 
him  of  throe  of  his  children ;  and  more  than  once 
was  the  existence  of  his  whole  family  jeopardized. 
At  the  end  of  the  sixth  year,  comfort,  compara- 
tire  comfort,  began  to  be  realized ;  and  Mr.  Wel- 
don  thought  that  the  hours  of  trial  were  past. 
With  all  a  father^s  affection,  as  his  family  gathered 
around  him  in  the  evening,  and  he  saw  every 
cheek  blushing  with  health  and  buoyancy,  and 
every  eye  beaming  with  delight  and  contentment. 


tern  settler,)  wondered  for  what  it  could  be  mde. 
But  these  were  external  charma ;  there  weie  6r 
greater  ones  to  make  her  loved.  But  pardon  thii 
descant.  "I  tell  the  tale  as  Hwas  told  to  me.* 
The  Indians  marked  her  sarpassing  loveliness; 
and  from  these  she  first  received  the  appellation  of 
"The  White  Fawn,"  for  the  exceeding  fairness  of 
her  complexion,  and  the  airy  lightness  of  her  step. 
Agnes  Weldon  was  also  the  pride  uf  the  settlers; 
and  their  descendants  have  linked  her  name  with 
the  most  beautiful  legend  of  their  history. 
Can  any  one  suppose  that  a  lovely  creature  it 


he  thanked  his  God  for  the  change,  and  rejoiced  the  age  of  seventeen  could  live,  and  yet  not  be  the 


that  he  had  done  wisely  in  removing,  and  thus 
securing  competence  to  his  children,  and  at  the 
same  time  removing  them  from  the  temptations  so 
incident  to  Eastern  life  at  that  time.  But  alas ! 
the  hours  of  trial  had  not  been  completed. 

The  hated  foe,  it  is  true,  had  retired,  but  not 
forever.  The  eagle  had  sought  its  cyry,  and  the 
lion  its  covert ;  but  it  was  only  to  beguile  into  re- 
pose their  unsuspecting  victims.  Again  and  again, 
at  widened  intervals,  did  the  blow  of  the  tomahawk 
and  scalping  knife  fall ;  but  the  hand  that  dealt  it 
was  not  seen.  The  arrow  was  swifter  than  the 
eaglets  swoop,  and  the  tomahawk  than  the  lion^s 
bound. 

Of  that  contented  family,  there  was  one  whose 
seat  was  always  by  her  father^s  side ;  she  claimed 
it  as  her  right,  though  she  had  none  to  envy  her. 
She  was  now  an  only  daughter ;  and  her  brothers 
loved  her,  I  had  almost  said,  with  a  fathcr^s  love. 
But  the  strength  of  a  father's  love !  who  can  know 
it,  save  a  father^s  heart ;  and  that  too,  only  when 
the  object  of  its  affection  is  torn  away  ?  But  they 
loved  her  absorbingly ;  and  well  they  might,  when 
she  was  their  only  sister :  two  others,  who  had  re- 
moved with  them  to  the  West,  had  fallen ;  and  she 
alone  was  led ;  and  could  she  but  become  the  idol 
of  her  parents,  the  pride  of  her  brothers  1  But 
little  did  that  father  think,  as  the  mild  blue  eyes 
of  his  daughter  looked  up  into  his  own,  and  he,  in 
turn,  looked  down  into  their  quiet  depth,  that  those 
eyes  were  to  start  with  terror,  and  that  that  fair 
(hce  was  soon  to  be  blanched  with  the  hue  of 
death — that  the  idol  of  his  house  was  to  become 
the  captive  of  the  savage. 

Agnes,  at  this  time,  was  just  seventeen  years  of 
age.  Her  stature  was  rather  below  the  ordinary 
size,  but  moulded  into  one  of  the  richest  forms  of 
beauty.  The  winds  of  heaven  had  not  visited  her 
face  80  roughly  as  to  destroy  its  clearness,  or  hide 
the  purple  veins  that  went  eddying  through  her 
marble  temples,  but  they  had  put  upon  her  cheek 
the  blushing  rose  of  health.  Her  hair  was  light, 
and  fell  in  golden  tresses  over  her  snowy  shoulders. 
Her  hands  were  small  and  of  the  most  delicate 
proportions,  so  much  so  indeed  that  the  hale  yeo- 
man as  he  gave  it  the  hearty  shake,  (a  custom,  by- 
tbe-by^  never  omitted  by  oux  Southern  and  Wes- 


object  of  tender  thought  on  the  part  of  many  of 
the  stronger  sexl  There  were  many  of  the  soai 
of  the  settlers  who  oAen  sought  the  society  of  oar 
heroine,  and  more  than  one  felt  anxious  to  bow  be- 
fore the  magic  of  her  beauty.  But  there  was  oalr 
I  one  who  dared  to  claim  this  heart  as  his  own. 

Agnes  never  could  boast,  as  some  modern  belles 
say  they  can,  that  she  had  twenty  offers,  ud 
yet  rejected  them  all.  She  never  had  but  one; 
and  it  was  not  until  this  period  that  she  erca 
dreamed  she  loved. 

George  Benton  was  four  years  older  than  Ajr- 
nes.  With  his  father's  family  he  had  come  out  to 
the  West  at  the  same  time  with  the  Weldons. 
From  childhood  he  and  Agnes  had  been  playmates. 
Growing  up  in  each  other^s  society,  they  loved  be- 
fore they  knew  how  to  describe  what  love  was. 
To  George  Benton,  from  his  very  boyhood,  Agnes 
had  ever  seemed  the  most  beautiful  and  lovely  girl 
of  all  his  acquaintances ;  and  never  did  he  recol- 
lect an  hour  to  have  passed  tediously  by,  if  slie 
were  at  his  side,  or  the  companion  of  his  sports. 
To  Agnes,  in  turn,  he  had  ever  been  the  bean  ideal 
of  every  thing  that  was  excellent.  No  other  boy 
possessed  nobler  sentiments;  no  other  one  wis 
half  so  manly ;  none  knew  how  to  handle  a  ride 
better,  or  to  take  better  aim ; — to  manage  his  hor^ 
more  gracefully — to  tell  a  tale  or  a  joke  with  bet- 
ter effuct  than  he — no  one  had  a  more  generous 
soul  or  intellectual  mind — in  short,  to  do  any  thing 
as  Gkorge  Benton  did  it,  was,  or  begun  to  be  about 
this  period,  perfection. 

But  was  this  love?  They  did  not  think  so.  To 
be  sure  they  had  a  sort  of  indefinite  feeling,  that 
some  how  or  other  they  could  not  tell  precisely 
how,  their  hearts  seemed  to  be  growing  together. 
But  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  had  yet  founds 
name  for  it.  What  was  it  then  ?  It  was  but  des- 
tiny, weaving  about  them  the  "  web  inseparate/* 
which  was  to  prove  in  time  how  indissolubly  their 
being  was  united.  Their  affections  were  already 
so  wedded,  that  their  souls  were  e'en  *'  one  spirit 
within  two  frames — one  passion  in  twin  hearts."* 

How  beautiftil  is  love  when  it  thus  groweth! 
Like  the  vine  that  slowly  and  almost  impercepti- 
bly putteth  forth  tendril  af\er  tendril,  grasping  the 
obiect  of  its  support,  until  it  so  winds  itself  aromxii 
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tfaat  netiher  atorm  nor  whirlwind  ean  tear  it  away ! 

So  ip  fet  and  early  Ioth,  the  •ffspring  of  youth fal 

iathnacy,  heart  nnoonacioosly  clingeth  to  hearti 

tendril  knitteth  to  tendril,  until  time  nor  change 

Bor  ehanee,  nor  the  keeneet  adversity,  liath  power 

to  part  them.     Truly  hath  it  been  said  that  such 

kve  is  the  romance  of  the  most  romantic  and  hap- 

pint  period  of  life.    '*  Early  loves,  like  the  first 

nm  of  the  nncnxshed  grape,  are  the  sweetest  and 

■troBgest  goshings  of  the  heart.'* 

Til  true,  that  as  the  strength  of  manhood  began 

to  digoi/y  the  soul  and  manners  of  George,  and  as 

Agaes  came  blushing  to  the  verge  of  womanhood, 

both  had,  at  times,  felt  strangely.    Thia  was  so, 

either  when  present  or  absent*     George,  as  was 

aataialf  was  the  first  to  eospect  that  all  was  not 

the  bue  and  simple  friendship  of  youthful  minds : 

lie  felt  that  there  was  a  deeper,  holier  feeling,  and 

bis  manners  towards  his  early  playmate  had  of 

Ute  begun  to  change.    Whilst  there  was,  at  times, 

more  of  tenderneas,  there  was  also  a  singular  em- 

bsnassment  in  her  presence.    Ever  and  anon 

*'  his  blood  would  ebb  and  flow« 
Aod  bis  cbeek  change  tempestuously,  his  heart 
Scarce  knowing  of  iu  cause  of  ngooj.** 

Bot  he  had  begun  to  feel  that  all  happiness,  to 
him,  was  lost,  unless  she  was  the  companion  of 
bis  life ;  and  in  the  analysis  of  this  feeling,  he 
ibund  what  men  call  Love«  She,  more  simple, 
whilst  she  (ell  as  deeply  as  he  did,  and  was  con- 
scious that  her  being  was  wrapt  up  in  his,  had  not 
yet  dared  to  look  so  deeply  into  the  unfathomable 
depths  of  the  heart.  She  knew  that  a  thrill  went 
through  her  when  they  met;  but  here,  woman-like, 
the  faltered, — she  dared  not  the  analysis;  she  was 
content  with  that  vague  feeling;  or  rather,  she 
tzisted  not  heraelf  to  ascertain  its  elements. 

After  an  interval  of  uninterrupted  quiet,  the 
peace  of  the  settlement  was  disturbed  by  the  incur** 
tioDs  of  Indians.  After  destroying  a  number  of 
battle,  and  firing  several  dwellings  and  barns,  the  de- 
predators had  quietly  decamped.  The  inhabitants, 
who  bat  a  little  while  before  were  congratulating 
themselves  on  the  thought  that  they  were  entirely 
nd  of  the  foe,  were  aroused  by  this  fresh  and  un- 
kwked-for  inroad,  and  they  determined  to  revenge 
the  attack  in  sneh  a  signal  manner  as  to  prevent 
the  possibility  of  its  recurrence;  in  short,  they 
resolved  to  scour  the  whole  country,  and  if  possi- 
ble destroy  every  Indian.  Every  man  that  could 
dnw  trigger  was  called  out  to  carry  on  this  war  of 
•zleimioation,^-4he  triumph  was  to  be  complete — 
the  last  drop  of  the  blood  of  the  already  dwindling 
nee  of  led  men  was  to  be  poured  out. 

For  a  week  the  country  around  had  been  searched; 
several  skirmishes  had  taken  place ;  the  Indians 
were  every  where  routed,  and  many  an  old  and  sly 
Teteran  and  several  chiefs  fell  before  the  Iwte  of 
their  insatiable  foes. 


Whilst  these  things  were  going  on,  l^re  was 
one  of  this  hunted  people  who  suspected  that  ex- 
termination was  the  watchword.  But  the  soul  of 
Vantappa  did  not  quake  with  fear !  Secure  in  his 
chosen  retreat,  he  saw  that  the  storm  had  been 
stirred  up,  and  that  it  could  not  be  allayed  until  his 
race  was  swept  away  in  the  fury  of  the  blast. 
Life  was  no  longer  desirable,  and  he  resolved  to 
die ;  and  again  and  again  did  he  chant  sobdaedly 
the  death-song  in  the  deep  cave^  where,  like  a 
beast,  he  had  made  his  lair.  He  had  resolved  to 
die,  but  he  had  determined  that  his  last  should  be 
a  signal  blow,  a  deed  of  terror  and  eonstemation-^ 
an  evidence  that,  long  lingering  in  the  memory  of 
the  pale-faced  ones,  should  tell  of  the  vengeance 
of  the  untamed,  unpitying,  but  wronged  and  pers^ 
coted  sons  of  the  forest.  This  one  set  consum- 
mated, and  he  would  meet  his  foes,  and  die  like 
his  fatheiVf  scorning  their  tortures,  and  glorying  in 
beholding  the  effects  of  his  revenge,  and  at  the 
same  time  presenting  an  heroic  instance  of  the 
strength  and  grandeur  of  Indian  character  under 
violent  suffering. 

He  had  oflen  caught  a  glimpse  o{  Agnes,  and 
he  had  often  felt  a  little  jealous  that  his  enemies 
should  boast  a  beauty  more  captivating  than  the 
girls  of  his  tribe — ^he  saw  that  she  was  the  pride 
of  the  settlers, — in  very  truth,  the  White  Fawn  of 
the  Valley ! 

Like  lightning  he  darted  from  his  cave;  his 
hatchet  gleamed  in  the  moonbeams,  and  his  ter- 
rifying yell  pealedf  now  in  protracted  and  now  in 
deep  and  brc^ken  gutturals,  along  the  sides  of  the 
enclosing  hills.  A  moment  or  two,  and  aU  was 
again  hushed ;  the  inveterate  foe  was  on  the  trail 
for  blood.  His  step  was  silent,  but  swift  as  the 
hound^s.  On,  on  he  went,  o*er  hill  and  dale,  through 
tangled  brake  and  sedgy  marsh  ;  nor  did  a  muscle 
flag  until  be  stood  before  the  enclosure  of  Weldon. 
A  moment^sreconnoit remand  he  knew  that  the  men 
were  away.  No  guard  to  female  helplessness ;  no, 
not  even  the  faithful  watch-dog  to  bay  an  alarm, 
or  to  tell  of  danger ;  no  gleam  of  light,  to  tell  that 
the  bolt  was  falling.  The  flash  and  the  stroke  were 
simultaneous ;  the  startling  whoop  and  the  crash  of 
the  yielding  door  told  them  that  the  unpitying  savage 
was  before  them.  He  had  pounced  upon  them  so 
instantaneously,  that  presence  of  mind  was  lost, 
flight  or  hiding  unthought  of.  The  roontent  of 
their  first  startling,  and  the  wild  glare  of  a  fiendish 
eye  was  upon  them,  and  the  coarse,  smothered 
laugh  of  the  malicious  intruder  terrified  them  into 
unresisting  astonishtnent.  One  shriek  was  all. 
Each  heart  ceased  its  pulsing,  the  blood  in  every 
vein  curdled,  and- each  face  grew  ashy  with  fear. 
The  Indian,  for  a  moment,  drew  4ip  his  stalwart 
form,  and  grinned  with  the  smile  of  a  demon, 
rioting  upon  the  sufferings  he  hitnself  had  created — 
the  suflferings  of  unprotected  females  and  children ; 
and  then  there  was  a  fiendish  laugh,  and  the  loud 
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cry,  Koinjceekah!  Koiireckah !  tlie  While  Fawn! 
the  White  Fawn!  nnd,  darting  upon  A^nes,  he 
bore  off  the  fainting  girl  in  his  arms. 

Mrs.  Weldon  and  her  children,  for  some  mo- 
ments after,  (ronld  not  speak.  They  gazed  upon 
each  other  utterly  confounded,  scarcely  knowing 
whether  the  occurrence  was  a  horrid  dream  or  a 
dreadful  fact :  but  a  moment  more,  and  the  awful 
conviction  that  it  was  too  true  burst  upon  them. 
She  rushed  from  the  door,  and  filled  the  air  with 
loud  wailings  and  ineflectual  cries  for  her  idolized, 
her  only  daughter,  and,  at  last,  overpowered  by 
the  intensity  of  her  feelings,  sank  insensible  on 
the  ground. 

The  foe  heard  not,  or  hearing,  heeded  not  her 
wailings.  Hurrying  his  victim  on,  sometimes 
dragging  her,  and  then,  to  hasten  his  flight,  throw- 
ing her  upon  his  shoulder,  he  kept  on  until  he  reach- 
ed his  retreat,  where  he  threw  his  burden  upon  the 
damp  floor  of  his  cave. 

The  moon  threw  her  soft  light  in  narrow  streaks 
through  a  few  chinks  in  the  ceiling  ;  they  fell  upon 
the  countenance  of  the  pale  sufl^erer.  SShe  gave 
DO  signs  of  life,  but  she  lay  in  the  same  position 
he  had  thrown  her :  her  lips  parted,  her  eyelids 
half  closed,  and  the  fair,  beautiful  face,  which  but 
an  hour  before  was  blooming  with  health,  and 
lighted  up  with  the  merry  smile,  was  soiled  with 
dirt  and  blood.  The  imp,  squatting  by  her  side, 
sat  silently,  gazing  at  the  indistinct  form  which  lay 
before  him,  gloating  with  malicious  joy  over  the 
agonies  of  weakness  and  innocence,  and  revolving 
in  his  mind  how  he  should  next  proceed  to  torture 
his  victim,  and  most  signalize  his  revenge,  in  the 
▼iew  of  her  friends,  his  implacable  foes.  lie 
scarcely  knew  whether  she  was  living  or  dead. 
The  coolness  and  dampness  of  the  cavern,  how- 
ever, after  some  time  recalled  ebbing  life  to  the 
beautiful  sufllercr.  She  slowly  opened  her  eyes — 
she  saw  the  dark  figure  at  her  side,  but  scarcely 
knew  her  situation  until  the  glaring  eyes  and  the 
gruff  Indian  grunt  restored  consciousness. 

When  the  morning  dawned,  she  was  sufficiently 
recovered  to  know  too  truly  the  horrors  of  her 
situation.  As  may  be  supposed,  as  soon  as  the  in- 
telligence of  her  al)duction  could  be  made  known 
to  the  men  who  were  abroad,  their  every  energy 
was  aroused  to  pursue  the  depredator.  Two  or 
three  hours  by  sun,  and  tho  pursuit  commenced. 

The  Indian,  suspecting  this  would  be  the  case, 
hastened  to  execute  his  purposes. 

When  reason  and  con.sciousness  had,  with  the 
light  of  day,  returned  to  Agnes,  she  looked  around 
her.  The  monster  was  sitting  in  a  remote  corner 
of  tho  cave.  He  did  not  nc»tice  her  gaze ;  his  chin 
was  resting  upon  his  hands,  his  eyes  were  fixed 
apon  the  ground,  and  deep  and  bitter  thought  seem- 
ed to  chain  him  in  portentous  silence.  It  was 
the  quiet  of  the  soul,  such  as  holds  possession  of 
ji,  while  reaolring  on  desperate  and  malicious  pro- 


jects— the  calm  which  often  precedes  the  aagrj 
surging  of  the  human  passions.    She  made  a  more- 
ment  as  if  to  rise ;  he  started  wildly  from  his  reve- 
rie, and  threw  a  glance  at  her  which  would  hare 
made  a  stouter  heart  quail ;  but  his  Joo'i  relaxed 
its  sternness,  and  approaching  her,  said,  **  does  the 
White  Fawn  hope  for  pity  ?  Once  Vantappa  knew 
what   it  was  to  pity;    once.  Vantappa  was  kiod 
to  all,  and  grew  fierce  only  when  his  tribe  went  to 
battle  ;  but  the  while  man  has  torn  all  softness  from 
his  heart,  and  now  he  cannot  pity  even  the  White 
Fawn !     Once,  Vantappa   would   have    slain  his 
own  men,  had  they  raised  the  hatchet  against  i 
woman ;  but  now  he  relents  not,  for  the  white  man 
has  made  him  a  rock.     Vantappa  once   had  chil- 
dren ;  they  sported   at   his   side ;    his  boys  went 
with  him  to  the  chase  and  his  girls  welcomed  bis 
return;  they  spread  his  skins  for  him  when  he  lay 
down  at  night,  and  prepared  his  corn  for  him  wheo 
he  arose — joy  was  about  his  steps  and  gladness 
sounded   in   his   wigwam.      But   the  white  man 
came — he  came,  and  took  them  all ;  yes,  he  took 
them  a//,  and  now  Vantappa  stands  alone!  The 
tree  has  lost  its  branches;  it  is  old  and  withered! 
No,  there  is  not  one  branch  I**  Here  he  paused, 
while  the  memory  of  other  days  seemed  to  brinfr 
sadness  with  its  vision,  and  then  ho  proceeded  in 
tones   of  increased    bitterness — "  Yes,  Vantappa 
stands  alone — there  is  not  a  drop  of  his  blood  in 
the   veins   of  any   living    being — alone — alone!*' 
Here  again  he  paused,  and  threw  a  glance  at  Agnes, 
which  seemed  to  mean  unutterable  things  of  bit- 
terness,  regret,   revenge;    and    then    continued; 
**  Yes,  Vantappa  too  had  a  daughter,  the  last  of  bis 
children,  and  beautiful  as  the  White   Fawn,  but 
your  men  took  her  too.     Twice  twelve  moons  hare 
gone  since  she  dropped  at  my  feet  under  the  bullet 
of  the  white  man's  rifle,  and  twice   twelve  times 
has  the  spirit  of  Vena  returned  to  say,  that  Van- 
tappa must  spill  the    blood  of  the   white  roan's 
daughter.     Yes,  yes ;"  and  he  rose  up,  clenching 
his  hatchet,  "  aye,  and   the    blood   of  the  While 
Fawn  shall  this  day  smoke  upon  the  grave  of  Vena. 
I^t  not  the  soul  of  Vantappa  shrink,  let  not  his 
heart  pity  or  his  arm  tremble,  the   blood  of  the 
White  P^awn  shall  smoke  upon  the  grave  of  Vena." 

The  hour  had  come  ;  his  captive  saw  that  all 
shadow  of  mercy  was  gone,  and  yielded  to  her 
fate — tho  agony  of  death  however  was  past ;  for, 
overcome  by  the  terrific  aspect  of  her  savage  mur- 
derer, she  again  became  unconscious.  He  seized 
her  rudely  by  the  arm,  and  dragging  her  from  the 
cave,  and  hurrying  with  rapid  strides  up  the  rising 
knoll  almost  within  sight  of  his  dwelling,  he  stood 
by  the  grave  of  his  child.  His  right  hand  held  bis 
knife,  whilst  with  his  lefl,  twisted  in  the  tangled 
hair  of  Agnes,  he  raised  her  head,  and  gazed  for 
some  seconds  upon  the  pale  face  of  what  already 
seemed  a  corpse. 

At  that  moment  he  thought  he  heard  a  distant 
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noise,  and  paosing,  stood  with  lintening  ear  as  if 
to  kmnr  wbeiher  his  sannise  were  true — ^that  the 
foe  was  upon  his  trail.  He  either  heard  it  not,  or 
else  it  seemed  too  distant  to  move  his  fears.  There 
he  stood  apon  that  hill — a  priest  about  to  offer 
homao  blood  to  the  manes  of  the  departed.  There 
he  stood  for  a  moment  to  listen ;  and  then,  *'  hali ! 
hah !  the  spirit  of  Vantappa  does  not  fear ;  the 
White  Fawn  dies ;  let  the  spirit  of  Vena  laugh, 
for  the  White  Fawn  dies  ;  let  her  scalp  swing  long 
in  the  wind,  let  her  body  lie  long  unburied,  let  the 
white  man  know  that  Vantappa  did  not  pity,  that 
his  hate  was  as  deep  as  his  love  !^^  and  as  he  spoke, 
he  prepared  to  verify  his  purpose ;  but  the  crack- 
ing of  a  hfle  arrested  it — Vantappa  gave  a  con- 
vulsive spring,  tottered,  and  fell. 

A  youth  sprang  forward  and  caught  up  the  sense- 
less form  of  Agnes;  he  seemed  horror-stricken, 
for  her  hand  was  cold,  and  the  hue  of  death  was 
oo  her  brow  and  cheek.  He  pot  his  cheek  to  hers, 
to  see  if  it  had  the  icyness,  as  well  as  the  ghastli- 
ness  of  death.  A  glance  of  light  shot  over  his 
face  as  if  there  might  be  hope.  He  raised  her  in 
his  arms  and  bore  her  off  to  a  little  stream  at  the 
foot  of  the  hill,  and  there  bathed  her  forehead  and 
hands. 

Two  or  three  men  had  by  this  time  come  up  to 
the  Indian.  He  was  not  dead,  though  his  wound 
was  mortal.  His  face  had  the  same  look  of  scorn, 
his  eye  the  same  defiance  in  it,  even  though  death 
vasdiawing  its  film  over  it ;  and  as  he  gnashed  bis 
teeth  and  spit  in  rage,  they  seemed  to  shoot  the 
same  darting  fire  as  w4ien  he  mingled  in  the  death- 
fray;  proving  his  unrelenting  hate,  and  showing 
io  his  expiring  moments  that  Vantappa  did  not  re- 
lent, and  could  not  quail,  under  the  tortures  of  his 
enemies.  The  blood  that  was  fast  flowing,  was  his 
life's  blood,  and  the  wild  vacancy  that  came  over 
his  coontenance  showed  that  the  spirit  was  almost 
freed ;  a  few  moments  more,  and  his  whole  frame 
ahaddered  with  a  spasmodic  tremor ;  the  soul  took 
its  flight  Thas  died  Vantappa,  if  not  the  last, 
one  of  the  noblest  of  his  tribe  ;  cruel  it  is  true, 
but  driven  to  eruelty  and  desperation  by  the  un- 
ngbteous  dealings  of  a  civilized  and  christianized  ! 
people. 

The  reader  need  hardly  be  told  that  the  foremost 
man  in  that  chase,  for  the  stolen  girl,  was  George 
Benton ;  that  it  was  his  rifle,  whose  aim  had  laid 
low  the  Indian  chieftain ;  and  that  he  it  was  who 
now  bent  over  her  death-like  features,  bathing  her 
temples  with  the  cool  waters  of  that  mountain  rill, 
and  by  his  tender  and  touching  calls  sought  to  win 
back  the  almost  vanished  spirit  of  her  whom  he 
most  adored.  That  vanished  spirit  was  won  back, 
and  as  sense  returned,  and  her  mild  blue  eye  slowly 
opened,  how  different  was  the  vision  which  now 
floated  before  it  to  that  which  a  lUtle  while  before 
bad  terrified  her  palpitating  heart.  It  was  too 
ebaoged  to  be  believedy  too  like  a  holy  dieam ! 


Could  it  be  that  her  eyes  had  closed  under  the 
withering  glare  of  the  savage,  to  open  under  the 
anxious,  tender  look  of  him  whom  she  most  loved 
on  earth !  It  was  indeed  true ;  but  too  much  to  be 
believed.  Her  lips  moved  as  if  to  breathe  bis 
name — it  was  enough !  the  lover  heard  it,  though 
there  was  no  sound  of  words.  It  told  that  life 
was  there  ;  nay,  more,  it  told  of  consciousness,  of 
reason,  of  an  unwanderingmind.  **  Agnes  T*  and 
his  lips  met  the  lips  of  the  reviving  girl ! 

The  party  had  now  all  gathered.  It  presented 
a  group  of  merry,  gladdened  faces,  and  the  woods 
rang  with  the  irrepressible  shout  of  joy.  A  rough 
litter  was  soon  constructed  of  saplings,  covered 
with  the  hunting  shirts  of  the  men  ;  and  upon  this 
Agnes  was  laid,  and  the  homeward  line  of  march 
was  taken  up ;  the  swiftest-footed  having  been  con- 
siderately sent  as  an  express  to  inform  Mrs.  Weldon 
of  the  safety  of  her  child.  That  night  was  a  night 
of  joy.  The  grateful  father  insisted  on  the  com- 
pany's remaining  with  him  until  a  late  hour,  in 
order  to  partake  of  the  most  generous  table  he 
could  spread.  The  young  marksman  was  of  course 
the  hero  of  the  company,  "  the  toast  universal," 
and  many  a  slap  on  the  shoulder  did  he  receive  as 
they  happened  to  move  round  and  give  their  simple 
gratulaiions  : — "  I  say  George,  that  was  a  noble 
shot ;  younker  you  made  the  red  skin  bite  dirt, 
just  about  the  right  way."  **  George  you  did  that 
particularly  fine,  but  you  didnH  do  it  a  minute  too 
soon,"  whilst  one  with  rather  a  quizzing  look  whis- 
pered io  his  ear,  "  I  reckon  now  you^ll  hardly  know 
which  to  call  your  sweetheart  now,  that  illegant 
rifle  of  yourn,  or  Miss  Agnes ;"  and  another, 
who  might  justly  be  considered  as  *^/e  long  ca- 
rabine^^  of  the  settlement,  whispered  knowingly, 
"I  hope  you  aint  forgetting,  George,  who  took 
you  out  to  hunt,  and  lamed  you  to  pull  trigger 
when  you  wer^nt  much  higher  than  his  knee ; 
Dick  Purnell  knew  you  had  some  of  the  real  grit 
in  you." 

George  retorted  kindly  their  witticisms,  though 
he  would  rather  have  been  sitting  near  the  side  of 
one,  who,  on  this  day,  had  been  rendered  dearer 
to  him  than  ever,  and  in  whose  recovery  he  felt 
the  most  intense  interest.  The  parly  separated  in 
high  spirits.  Agnes  recovered  slowly  from  the 
shock  she  had  received ;  she  was  confined  to  her 
room  by  a  severe  indisposition  for  several  weeks, 
but  was  again  restored  to  her  usual  health,  her 
beauty  unimpaired  by  the  harsh  treatment  of  her 
captor,  and  as  may  well  be  supposed  none  the  less 
interesting  on  account  of  her  danger  and  hor 
rescue.  Three  months  after  the  memorable  event, 
the  same  company,  with  other  friends,  again  as- 
sembled at  the  house  of  Mr.  Weldon ;  it  was  to 
celebrate  the  nuptials  of  his  daughter.  George 
Benton,  that  evening,  married  the  While  Fawn  of 

Fenloe  Vale, 

M. 
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THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  CHURCH.* 

Anotbet  poem  froni  ihe  pidilie  p«n  of  Brook*.  One  loo, 
tL«  (ulijeet  or  which,  logclher  hilh  Iho  ilylc,  wilt  rec^ooi' 
mend  it  to  Ihe  peniiil  of  (hou  who  prefer  ■  healihy  lilcra- 
lore  to  tht  morliid  msAkithnta  ithtch  diatiDguiihn  two. 
lUrdior  Ihe  porrry  [CtiteJj  Ro  u lied)  of  Itit  preientdv 

Mr.  BiDakabuUluied,rorioincT»rs,iocreaIe>btiter 

fnl.  "Hrn  loie  dirknex  rsiher  ib*n  li^hl,  tfrauH  their 
deedn  mre  ctiI  ;"  hence  he  who  labon  la  effect  >  moni  re-  ' 
Ibnuuion  among  minkind,  piuK  eipect  to  meet  with  thai  i 
OppoeilioD  which  tba  anmitjr  of  the  ciiraal  mind  will  ciei  I 
Ihmw  in  hia  wajr. 

WiibiGna  cluiicnl  alrle,  Mr.  Brooks  blcndt  ihU  bil- 
lowed apirit  of  piety,  which,  imparling  ila  holy  influtDi-ei 
to  the  mind  of  tb*  reader,  hida  him  look  up  from  Ihc  gioTel- 
liog  ponnila  of  the  nnh-bound  iodI,  Io  a  conleiuplation  of 
lb*  eieallanciea  of  ill  Gdd. 

His"  Booib  Sea  Inlander," a  priie poam, puhliihsd aome 
faw  jatnaiocf  in  lbs  "  Soul  hern  Cliuichm  in."  Mia"  Ad' 
dreaa"  delimed  before  Ihe  PhiluinHihcin  ijuciely.  on  ibc 
Imponance  of  Claasical  Studira,  and  "  The  History  of  ihe 
Oburch'  now  before  ua — all  of  Iheae,  apart  from  their  in- 

Ibe  aaaettioo,  that  bia  Addma  bcfofs  llw  Philamathean  So- 
ciMy  haa  neiar  been  aoriwiaed,  either  in  aplcudor  of  com- 
poailiun,  or  erudite  knoKledjc  of  mylliotogical  arnuigetnent 
or  of  biblical  harmony)  brealhc  thai  pure  and  wliutcaonie 
qniit  that  apenka  Ihe  hallowed  mind  <k  Ikt  Ctnjlioa. 

Our  limiu  will  preclude  anything  more  than  a  paiaing 
notice — but  re  arc  unwilluig  Ihal  merit  of  ao  high  an  ord^r 
W  Iha)  of  tf.  C.  Brooka',  should  remain  unnuiiced  in  our 
journal.  Mr.  Broolia  tiai  Kon  entjublc  populaiiiy  in  lime 
paal,  aa  a  conliiliulor  to  the  moal  poUahed  and  popi 


(Canaan,  allegorieat— Pioptiel*— Templa  re«i«rf— FiH  «( 
Temple  and  ihe  Cap«i»ily,  prefignrinf  Uw  oRrthrow  aftk) 
Jewiah  religion— Idolatry— Cormpi ion  of  tb*  Jewiak  woe 
■hip— A'l»enl.life,paaaion,andreiurreciionoriheSa.ioB; 
ChriatianrilescommemoratiTe— Gift  of  looguea— Spread  o( 
the  Goapel— Fall  of  Jemaatera— Martyrdom— Conui- 
line— Corropt Ion  of  Cbriatianily— Riae  of  Moharameda- 

I  lam— Spr*ad  of  Scieneo  and  Religion— Pall  of  Supemi- 

liion— Triumph  of  ibeChiircb— Millenium— Tbe  Mid  of  iLt 

I  world." 

Wiih  a  few  eittacla  made  alrandom,  wecloae  ooraoUai 
of  the  production,  tmiling  thai  iU  peruaal  may  do  the  rta- 

I  der  much  good,  crepte  a  correiponding  ipirit  wiih  liiii  of 
ihe  author,  and  Ibat  Mr.  Brooka  may  be  long  spared  lt>  ih 
1ilcr«ry  world ;  and  thai  hia  effoita  towarda  ihe  proirioiiiio 
of  a  healiliy  literature,  may  be  crownrd  with  greai  ivrrw. 
The  Poem  ^lena  with  a  deaeriplioa  of  ainleaa  Edta. 


«  of  tt 


eaiha  tl 


t  fan 


e  admi 


bit  brow,  and  with  ihe  ambition  of  a  Hcareo-aapiring  ii 
mortal,  ia  aceking  lo  pluck  fruit 

"From  tife'a  (air  tree  faiit  by  the  Ibrona  of  Cod." 
The  following  ia  the  irgumrnl  of  iho  poem  : 
"The  World    after    Creation— Pa  rod  iae— Worship  ii 


)(  prayer, 


d  nwral  cfTecIa. 


le  of  Iha 


Babbalh— Fall-lla  phya 

tba  Cherubim  set  up  at  the  gals  of  Eden,  wiih  the  She- 
chinah  mling  between  Iham,  a  type  of  ibe  Jewiih  labcr. 
Saele,  and  aubaeiinently  of  the  trmple— Cain  and  Abel, 
ifuna  of  the  Moaaie  and  Chriatian  diipensstmni—ConirBt 
fcr  the  prieslhood— Coiruplioti  of  morala— Noah,  a  type  of 
John,  and  tbafloodaiypaof  hia  bapiiam— the  ions  of  Noah, 
Igniu  of  the  Adamic,  Hoaaip,  and  Chriatian  diapenaa- 
UaBB — Babel  and  the  diiper^ion,  an  anlilhctic  type  of  tlia 
gift  of  tonguea— Idolatry — Call  of  AbrahmD— bia  sons,  fi< 
■urea  of  law  and  goapel— Sacrifiee  of  Isiinc  on  Moriah,  an 
■llagorical  repreaentation  of  God  Ihe  Father  olTcriDgufi  the 
Son  on  the  aima  mount- Jacob  and  Esau,  fijiirea  of  the 
(wo  coienant)— Joseph  and  bia  breihren— BnjiiUgo  is 
Egypt,  allegorical  of  the  slateiy  of  the  Law— Moaea  in 
ehanuter  and  hiitoiy.  a  type  of  Christ— PI agiica  of  Egypt- 
PaaK»e>—Eiodui— Passage  of  the  Reri  Sfh,  illuilrniivc 
of  Bapliam— Deaceni  at  Sinai— Law  and  Cf  remonies,  ty~ 
IHcal  and  figuraiiva — Tabernacle,  ael  up — Wmrieringi  in 
tba  duert  of  Sinai— Joibua— Conquest  and  jnauaaiou  uF 

•  A  Poem,  by  N.  C.  Brooka,  A.  M.— Read  bcfors  the  Di- 
agnothian  Society  of  Manhali  College — on  IheAnniTerairy. 
Jaly  S.  1841.  Publi.hed  by  the  Society.  Baltimore - 
Woeiat  mad  Cnat—mi. 


"  When  first  upon  Ihn  gate  of  youthful  lima 
Crralion  rose  in  all  it*  Tirgin  piime. 
When  esery  elemenL  with  beauty  rife. 
With  liealtli  waa  teeming  and  inalinci  with  life; 
While  every  air  was  balm,  and  gale  perfume. 
With  akica  all  brighlncaa,  and  the  earth  all  bloooi. 
In  Eden'i  flowcfy  arbors,  God  di>[.Uyed 
All  he-iu 


«  blend 


»  hia  t 


Lawns  baak  in  light.-in  gloom  upriae  the 
Apd  moaay  groiioea  echo  cryalul  ftooda 

That  murmur  oicr  aand*  of  gold,  and  run 


Like  rubiet  gleaming  'mid  th*  leases  o'er  head. 
And  odorouB  ahruba  ahed  down  their  balmy  tears. 

Whene'er  the  listening  groie the  sigh ingnigbl-wjuJibc' 

"Amid  these  haunla  disport  Ihe  bestial  iiaia 
Beneath  the  treea,  or  on  the  bright  champaign, 
Bird*  waible  'mid  the  boacaga,  and  illume 
The  dark  green  abadea  with  purple  luA  and  plume ; 
While  apangteil  insect*  iheit  ligbl  wioga  display, 
And  glance  and  glitter  in  the  noontide  ray. 
And  Lord  of  alt,— the  image  of  hi)  God, 
With  brow  erect,  man.  these  fair  regiona  Irod— 


bappineai 


nelyM 


And  prayer  and  praise  liko  breath  of  incer 
At  momjng'a  call  4nd  dewy  erening'*  cloai 
And  traneinrt*  hallowed  each  returning  au 
Of  that  bleat  day  which  law  Creition'i  wc 

"  Thus  naked  inaocence  and  guillleaa  b 
Were  Ihe  pure  tenants  of  the  hallo »e<l  gn 
Earth^s  carpet  trod  by  day  cmLoatcd  wijb  I 
Or  pteasFd  the  atarlit  roucb  of  roseate  bo 
While  while  wings  waved  abuse  them  aa  ill 
And  cherub  sentineli  tbcii  sigila  kept. 

•'  Here,  mi^bt  bare  glided  on  their  bliaaful  lot. 
Where  Cod's  own  hand  had  gsmiihed  every  spot  i 
And  here,  they  might  hiTe  sold  and  aenae  refined 
For  nearer  conierse  with  th'  Etrmal  Mind ; 
And,  all  the  pains  of  age  and  death  unknown. 
Translated  from  their  earthly  spheres,  hare  ahone 
Brijhl  alar*  of  glory  'round  Jehovah's  burning  thnine. 
But  soon  the  Tempter  aame,  and  brooding  doom 
NuweaUitaahadoaypaUa'ai  Eden's  bloom; 


hey  slepi. 
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Tbt  ctrth  icceivMl  stn*a  wound  with  fudden  groan. 
And  coMcioos  Nattira  tlnMldered  on  her  throne ; 
AafaMuabedecnphs  alinink  eghest  with  feers, 
Ucea  veiled,  and  ahed  immortal  teata." 


Hia  dcaeripcion  of  Mooes'  pleading  befoxe  Phnnoh  to 
lei  load  go.  ia  thriUing — ^ve  qoolo  it  aatiie. 


"  The  oMAarrti  ant  upon  hia  throne  ' 

Of  gold  and  flashing  gem ; 
And  6eree  hia  eye  of  terror  ahone 
Beneath  kia  diadem ; 
And  hoata  atood  by,  in  decda  of  death 
To  do  the  Uddtng  of  hia  breath. 

*'  £ach  acddier  aeised  hia  ataghan. 

As  throogh  the  marbled  ball 
And  palace,  of  nn  aged  man 
Sounded  the  loud  footfall, 
With  aolemn  Iwow,  and  beaid  of  anow 
Upon  hia  bosom  aweeping  low. 


"  Lrfke  wsYes  before  a  gallant  prow. 

Before  th«  man  of  God, 
Parted  that  boat  with  pallid  brow, 
Aa  with  oplifted  rod. 
He  atood  erect — with  unbowed  knee — 
*  Fear  God,  oh  king !  aet  Jar%el  free.* 

**  Then  erery  stream  and  river-flood 

That  hnrrie«l  by  ita  ahore. 
Rolled  on,  in  keaTing  wares  of  blood, 
The  parple  tide  of  gore ; 
And  fount  and  atanding  pool  were  red, 
The  aepnlchre  of  putrid  dead. 

"  la  nt«i  and  hail,  while  ligktninga  blated. 

The  Eempest  stooped  from  hearen ; 
Then  upward  ss  his  staff  he  raised. 
The  storm  wss  backward  driTen ; 
^ra  wau  the  monarch  ss  before. 
Then  burst  the  dooda  with  deafening  roar* 

"O'er  earth,  with  deaotating  away. 

The  wild  tornado  went ; 
While  palaeea  in  ruina  lay — 
With  dome  and  battlement ; 
And  navies  from  the  storm4ossed  tide, 
Lsj  atrsnded  by  the  river  side. 

**  Still  onwsrd  swept  the  msddeniog  gale — 

Cer  vale  and  mountain's  crown ; 
And  still  the  rain  and  driving  hail 
Poored  their  aitilleiy  down ; 
And  fruit  and  trees  snd  prostrate  grain, 
Uke  ilaaghteied  heroes,  strewed  the  plain. 

"Yet  harder  waxed  the  monaroh's  heajt 

Against  the  King  of  kio|k ; 
Tben  through  the  land  in  every  part 
Was  beaid  the  hum  of  wioga — 
The  loeuat  awarm  were  gathered  there, 
Darkening  the  earth  and  aummer  air. 

"On  every  ahivb  and  flow'ret  aeise. 

The  miniatere  of  wreth ; 
Aad  fruit  and  leaf  that  gem  the  treea, 
Vaniah  before  their  path. 
Till  not  a  atalk  or  blade  of  green 
Through  all  the  wasted  Isnd  is  seen. 

"Up  to  the  sky  wss  rsiaed  that  rod 
Which  called  ita  judgments  down-»- 

Heaven  sboddered  at  an  angry  God, 
Aad  tiaekenod  at  his  frown ; 


And  darkness  o'er  the  regions  fell, 
Rsyless,  and  thick,  and  palpable. 


**  The  earth  aad  sky.  that  awful  dun 

Enwrapped  in  funeral  fold, 
Spread  aackcloth  o*n  the  radiant  son. 
And  moonbeams'  paly  gold ; 
And  veiled  from  the  affrighted  sight 
Hie  many  twinkling  eyes  of  night. 

"  The  pisgues  of  God  o'er  every  flood 

Had  passed,  snd  every  shore ; 
And  every  valley,  mount  and  wood, 
Their  awful  record  bore : 
But  sign  and  judgment  were  in  vain—* 
Still  laiael  wore  the  bondman's  chsin. 


**  Then  burst  qu  sMa'«  devoted  besd 

The  vengeance  of  bis  ire  ; 
And  o'er  the  bier  of  first«bom  dead, 
Bent  esch  Egyptisn  sire ; 
And  on  the  solemn  midnight  gale 
Wss  borne  the  mother's  plsintive  wail. 

'*  Through  sll  the  land  the  corses  lie. 

In  pslace  and  in  cell ; 
And  groans  rose  like  the  night-wind's  sigk. 
The  tean  like  night-dewa  fell  \ 
And  Pharaoh  groaned,  in  agony, 
*  Let  Israel  gp !  The  captive  free.'" 

The  paaaage  of  the  Red  Sea  by  the  Children  of  Isreel, 
snd  their  pursuit  by  Pharaoh  and  hia  hoata,  are  alao  given 
as  a  apecimen  of  the  aothor'a  powen  of  deacription. 

*'  'Tie  midnight    With  girt  loina  and  ssndalled  feet, 
The  unleavened  bread  and  Paschal  lamb  they  eat. 
Of  sin's  deliverance  an  illustrious  sign. 
In  after  sges,  by  the  Lamb  divine ; 
And  while  the  angel  miasioned  by  the  Lmd, 
Throogh  all  the  bordera  bore  the  fiery  s%^ord. 
And  smote  the  fint-boin  of  Egyptia's  host. 
He  spared  the  lintel  snd  the  Mood-besprinkled  post. 

**  Night  rent  her  veil  o'er  Egypt,  and  the  dawn, 
With  rosy  cheek  and  kindling  Uush,  csme  on ; 
The  sun  in  splendor  op  the  orient  rolled. 
And  lit  each  cloud  with  crimson  and  with  gold ; 
Firet  on  the  pyramids,  the  aunbeama  played. 
Then  hunt  on  obeliak,  dome,  and  colonnade 
And  plain,  till  Egypt  and  the  dusky  Nile 
Were  bluabiog  'neath  hia  bright,  benignant  amile. 

"  Oh  faireat  that  e'er  dawned  amid  their  foea 
That  aon  of  Freedom  to  the  bondmen  rose  ; 
Hark !  pouring  forth  from  city,  vale  and  wood, 
The  mingled  murmurs  of  the  multitude ! 
Lo !  bright'cyed  youth,  and  dim-eyed  age  is  there — 
Men,  maids,  and  mothers  with  their  infant  care — 
With  girded  loins  and  sandalled  feet,  to  go 
Far  from  th'  oppreaaor's  acourge,  and  bondman'a  woe ) 
And  far  and  wide,  the  immeasurable  train 
Of  men  and  herds  sweeps  o'er  the  darkened  plain, 
Onward,  still  onward,  as  the  man  of  God 
Sways  o'er  the  hosts  his  consecrated  rod ; 
Till  resting  fsr  'twizt  Migdol  and  the  shore. 
Their  weary  van  the  cloudy  pillar  bovera  o'er. 

** The  sun  is  sinking  in  the  purple  west; 
Upon  the  strand  the  weary  travellers  rest, 
Lulled  by  the  music  of  the  waters'  swell, 
And  dreamy  tinkling  of  the  camel's  bell ; 
When  far  upon  the  hori son's  distant  verge. 
In  ssndy  billows  heaves  the  desert  surge  ; 
And  richer  than  the  golden  sunset's  dye, 
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Broad  buinera  float  along  the  erening  tky  ; 

And  flash  the  bossy  buckler,  and  tbc  lance, 

Where  the  firm  ranks  of  Pharaoh's  foot  advance ; 

And  on  each  wing  the  fiery  gleam  succeeds 

Of  helmed  chivalry  on  champing  steeds; 

While  as  their  broad  scythes  glisten,  comes  the  roar 

Of  brasen  chariots  thundering  to  the  shore. 

**  Where  now  their  aid  ?  Before  them  rolls  the  flood  ; 
Behind  are  circling  hosts  that  thirst  for  blood ; 
But  lol  as  hope  and  prayer  seem  all  in  vain, 
The  cloudy  pillar  mores  across  the  main ; 
Before  their  leader's  wand,  e*en  like  a  scroll, 
On  either  side  the  parted  waters  roll ; 
And  to  the  eye  the  secret  caves  disclose. 
Where  jewels  glisten,  and  where  coral  grows ; 
And  Israera  hosts  on  ocean's  pavement  tread 
With  faltering  steps.  While  suiiges  topple  o'er  their  head. 

*<  The  cloudy  pillar,  reddening  into  light. 
Biased  in  their  ran  through  that  eventful  night. 
As  on  they  pressed  till  midway  o'er  the  flood. 
Betwixt  the  hosts  that  fearful  portent  stood— 
O'er  Israel's  pathway  cast  a  rosy  smile. 
And  clouds  and  darkness  o'er  their  foes,  the  while. 
That  gloom  was  rayless,  till  a  sudden  light 
From  that  dread  image,  burst  upon  their  sight ; 
And  with  the  lurid  lightning-fires  of  heaven 
Their  brasen  chariots  were  asunder  riven  ; 
Then  as  the  fear-struck  myriads  sought  the  shore, 
The  fearful  waod  was  stretched  the  waters  o'er; 
Again  with  maddening  sweep  the  waters  close 
Above  the  heads  of  Israel's  vengeful  foes — 
Penis  one  heaven-rending  wail — the  ocean  wave 
Rolls  its  broad  surge  above  a  nation's  grave ; 
And  sounding  timbrel,  and  uplifted  voice. 
Bid  freedom's  anthem  swell,  till  sea  and  plain  rejoice.** 

Again,  in  describing  the  advent  of  oar  blessed  Redeemer, 
bear  him: 

"  Idolatry  had  spread,  and  reared  a  fane 
On  every  mountain,  and  in  every  plain ; 
In  Mithra'a  honor  rolled  the  incense  cloud. 
To  every  star  in  heaven  the  knee  was  bowed  ; 
And  grovelling  tribes,  with  souls  degraded,  prayed 
To  beasts,  and  bittis,  and  idols  which  they  made ; 
And  horrid  sacrifice  smoked  in  the  sun. 
Where  human  blood  was  poured  the  altars  on. 
In  Greece  where  Genius  had  upreared  her  shrine ; 
And  Science  shed  o'er  all  things  grace  divine; 
Though  Jove  shook  heaven,  where  the  red  bolt  was  hurled — 
Neptune  the  sea — and  Phoebus  lit  the  world ; 
Although  a  naiad  held  each  silver  flood ; 
A  faun,  each  field ;  a  dryad,  every  wood ; 
Among  her  myriad  gods,  the  God  alone 
Who  formed  earth,  eea,  and  heaven,  was  all  unknown. 
E'en  where  the  Omnipotent  had  Kct  his  name, 
And  dwelt  between  the  cherubim  in  flame ; 
Where  once  his  truth  had  been  displayed  abroad, 
Tradition  had  displaced  the  word  of  God ; 
Until  in  all  the  ceremonial  train. 
The  rites  were  idle,  and  the  worship  rain. 

**  Amid  the  gloom  of  earth-enshrouding  night, 
Behold  the  burst  of  the  long-promised  light! 
As  o'er  Judea's  hills  the  shepherds  keep 
Their  guardian  watch  above  the  slumbering  sheep, 
Celestial  splendors,  from  the  throne  divine. 
Flood  the  blue  vault,  and  o'er  the  green  vales  shine ; 
The  heavenly  host  their  starry  plumes  unfold, 
And  from  rich  voices,  and  from  harps  of  gold 
Heaven's  tidings  come,  which  Earth  repeau  again, 


*  Glory  lo  God !  peace  and  good  will  to  men !' 
And  as  each  starry  orb  grows  pale  and  dim. 
Which  brightened,  as  pealed  out  that  angel  hyaiit 
O'er  Bethlehem's  manger  shines  salvation's  star. 
While  kings  and  princes  follow  from  afar. 
Shower  at  his  royal  feet  their  garnered  store 
Of  gold  and  incense,  and  the  infant  God  adore. 

"  In  Bethlehem's  babe,  the  promised  one  bcbold, 
By  typic  shades,  and  holy  seers  foretold  ! 
Lored  of  the  Father,  full  of  troth  and  grace. 
With  Godhead's  rays  divergent  from  his  face. 
He  comes,  the  second  Adam,  to  unbind 
The  yoke,  the  First  imposed  upon  mankind ; 
And  by  a  perfect  righteousness  restore 
The  ruined  law,  in  Eden  broke  before. 
Saw  ye,  where  foiled,  the  serpent  Tempter  spread 
His  ebon  wings  upon  the  air,  and  fled. 
When  Jesus  broke  the  subtle  toils  of  hell. 
Spread  for  that  sin  by  which  earth's  Father  fell?** 

The  suflferings  and  the  resurrection  and  death  of  the  Son 
of  God,  are  thus  described  : 

"  Heard  ye  the  plaintive  prayer — the  melting  tones^ 
The  rending  sighs — the  agonizing  groans— 
As  in  Gethsemane,  the  Saviour  bore 
The  sin  of  Eden  in  each  bleeding  pore  ? 
While  every  limb  was  bathed  in  bloody  sweat. 
And  o'er  him  fell  the  dewy  tears  of  Olivet. 
See,  in  'mid  air  the  bleeding  victim  hangs 
While  nail  and  spear  waken  their  quivering  pangs, 
With  men  around  unpitying  and  unawed. 
While  shuddering  Nature  owns  her  dying  God : 
Veiled  is  the  sun,  the  solid  mountains  quake. 
The  tombs  are  riven,  the  sheeted  dead  awake. 
The  temple's  veil  is  rent,  as  in  the  sacrifice 
The  all-atoning  God  and  Saviour  dies. 

"  Now  resting  in  mid  Heaven  the  harvest  moon 
Pours  on  Judea's  hills  night's  silver  noon ; 
And  golden  sheaves  shall  in  to-morrow's  sun, 
Wave  as  the  first-fruits  of  the  harvest  done ; 
But  ere  ^ese  votire  oflferings  are  paid, 
From  out  the  tomb  in  which  the  Saviour  laid. 
Where  heavenly  light  from  angel  plumes  is  shed. 
Behold  the  firet-fruiu  of  the  risen  dead ! 
Messiah  lives — who  lived  ere  time  began — 
The  resurrection  and  the  life  of  man. 
Bursting  the  cerements  of  death,  he  rose 
In  majesty  triumphant  o'er  his  foes. 
Despoiled  Hell's  powers— dispelled  the  clouds  of  fear 
That  wrapped  the  grave,  and  broke  Death's  iron  spear ; 
And,  in  the  glories  of  his  rising  hour. 
An  earnest  gave  of  that  eternal  power 
Whir.h  shall  re-animate  all  human  mould. 
When  Heaven's  great  bell  has  o'er  creation  tolled ; 
And  from  their  sleep  j^  dust,  the  earth  shall  pour 
Her  thousands ;  and  the  sea,  her  dead  restore. 

**  The  risen  God  bresthed  on  his  followera  round, 
To  bear  his  name  to  earth's  remotest  bound. 
Then  parted  from  them,  to  his  throne  he  sped 
Until  he  come  to  judge  the  quick  an  1  dead ; 
And  Heaven's  eternal  gates  of  massive  gold 
The  King  of  Glory  in  their  valves  infold." 

The  spread  of  the  Gospel,  and  triumph  of  the  Church  of 
Christ ;  albeit  the  Crescent  for  a  time  shons  above  the 
Cross,  is  thus  beautifully  introduced : 

"  When  in  the  Churoh  was  quenched  the  lamp  of  light, 
Medina's  pniphet  shed  disastrous  night ; 
From  all  her  wastes  the  fiery  desert  poured 
The  hosts  that  liore  the  Koran  «nd  ths  sword. 
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The  cfescent  rose  when  waved  ihe  seimetar, 
And  sank  the  cross  amid  the  storm  of  war ; 
And  where  the  tapering  Christian  spire  was  set, 
Gieams  pa]e  and  cold  the  Moslem  minaret. 
And  where  the  pealing  bell  once  shook  the  walls, 
The  Moessin  now  » lllah  il  Allah  !*  calls. 

"  The  sword  no  nnore  extends  the  Koran's  reign  I 
The  Tarkisb  moon  is  hastening  to  its  wane  ; 
And  soon  shall  minaret  and  swelling  dome, 
FaU  bke  the  fanes  of  Egypt,  Greece,  and  Rome. 
No  Bofe  with  harp  and  sistram  music  calls 
To  wsfltoo  rites  within  Astaite*s  halls ; 
Seiapis  now  is  gone — Annbis  fled— 
And  Neitha's  unraiacd  veil  ahnnids  Isis*  prostrate  head. 

"  No  mors  the  Angur  stands  in  snowy  shroad, 
To  watch  each  flitting  wing  and  rolling  cloud  ; 
Nor  Sapeistition  in  dim  twilight  weaves 
Her  wizsard  song  among  Dodona's  leaves ; 
PbtBboa  is  damb ;  and  votaries  crowd  no  more 
The  Delphian  mountain,  and  the  Deiian  shore ; 
And  hme  and  atill  the  Lybtan  Ammon  stands, 
His  atteiance  stifled  by  the  desert  sands ; 
And  shattered  shrine  and  altar  lie  oVrthrown, 
loscriptkmless,  sare  where  Oblirion  lone 
Has  dimly  traced  his  name  upon  the  mouldering  stone. 

"O'er  dher  lands  has  dawned  immortal  day, 
And  Supentition*s  clouds  have  rolled  away ; 
O'er  Gallia*s  mounta,  and  on  Iona*s  shore, 
Tbe  Runic  altare  roll  their  smoke  no  more ; 
Fl«d  is  the  Druid  from  the  ancient  oak — 
His  harp  is  mute — ^his  magic  circle  broke ; 
And  Desolation  mopes  in  Odin's  cells, 
Where  spirit-voioes  called  to  join  the  feast  of  shells. 

*'0*er  Indian  plains  and  ocean-ginlled  isles. 
With  brow  of  beauty.  Truth  serenely  smUes, 
Tbe  D3tions  bow  as  light  is  shed  abroad, 
And  break  their  idols  for  the  living  God; 
Qoeaehed  are  the  pyres  as  shines  salvation's  star, 
Grijo  Jflggeraaut  i*  trembling  on  his  car, 
Aad  cries  less  frequent  come  from  Ganges'  waves, 
As  infant  forms  sink  in  untimely  graves, 
where  heathen  bondmen  kneel  by  the  cocoa-tree, 
And  sopplicate  the  Christians*  Deity  ; 
And  chant  in  living  aialee,  the  vesper  hymn, 
Where  giant  god-trees  rear  their  temples  dim. 

*•  Still  speed  thy  truth!  still  wave  thy  spirit  sword  I 
Till  every  land  acknowledge  thee,  the  Lord ; 
Aod  the  broad  banner  of  the  rroas,  unfurled, 
«  mumph  wave  above  a  subject  world. 
And  here.  Oh  God  !  where  feuds  thy  chureh  divide-* 
T^  S«etary*s  raacor,  and  the  bigot's  pride— 
»*  every  heart— till  all  our  breasto  enshrine 
One  &itk,  one  hope,  one  love,  one  atal  divine ; 
And  with  one  voice,  adoring  nations  call 
Upon  tbe  Father  and  the  God  of  all." 

TW  last  great  drama,  the  winding  up  of  the  vast  macbi- 
■•7  of  time,  the  dissolution  of  our  Globe—"  Our  God  in 
p»«Jearand  our  world  on  fire."— are  thus  thrillingly  brought 
«,  and  appropriately  close  the  work. 

"Lo!  now  descending,  where  the  heavens  are  bowed ; 
A  eighty  angel,  girdled  with  a  cloud  ! 
A  rwahow  gleams,  his  ciroled  brows  upon, 
*»  feet  are  flame — his  face  a  fieiy  sun  ; 
^  M  the  seven-fold  thunders  cease  to  roll, 
Wiih  ihreatening  hand,  he  lifts  to  heaven  his  scroll, 
««  footsteps  planted  on  the  sea  and  shore, 
Aad  iwears  with  awful  voice,  that  time  is  now  no  more. 


"  Through  nature  peals  the  sound.    Stunned  by  the  blow, 
The  dissy  Earth  is  staggering  to  and  fro ; 
The  ocean  heaves— eternal  mountains  rock. 
And  shuddering  isle  and  valley  feel  the  shock ; 
From  riven  Earth  and  from  the  ocean  caves, 
The  shrouded  dead  are  startled  from  their  graves. 
And  shrink  as  o'er  their  heads,  with  threatening  glare, 
The  sphere-flung  stare  rash  biasing  through  the  air; 
The  rocks  are  melting— withered  is  the  flood, 
The  sun  is  sackcloth  and  the  moon  is  blood ; 
Earth  fails  apace,  and  like  a  shrivelling  scroll. 
The  scorched  and  blackened  heavens,  together  roB. 

"Lo !  'mid  this  darkness  of  chaotic  night. 
The  sudden  hurst  of  Heaven's  all-glorious  light ! 
Hark  'mid  the  din  throughout  creation's  bounds. 
The  sudden  buret  of  Heaven's  melodious  sounds  ! 
Behold  I  where  tramp  and  wreathed  bora  are  blowv. 
The  winged  seraphs  bear  the  great  while  throne ; 
And  where  the  eternal  gonfalon  unrolled. 
Sheds  golden  lustre  from  each  waving  fold, 
Tbe  guardian  cherabiro,  in  glittering  line, 
With  fiery  swords  and  biasing  helmets  shine ; 
And  far  and  wide  the  myriad  angel  train 
Wave  their  a  bite  plumes  o'er  the  celestial  plain. 

*'  The  Judge  is  seated.    Hill  and  mountain  flev 
Before  the  presence  of  the  Deity  ; 
Upborne  by  winged  winds,  in  robes  of  snow. 
The  sainU  appear,  who  formed  the  chureh  below» 
To  serve  him  in  that  temple,  where  no  night 
Obscures  tbe  day,  but  God  himself  is  light ; 
Where  ruby  pave,  and  walls  of  sapphire,  burn. 
And  gates  of  pearl  on  golden  hinges  tura  ; 
Adoring  hosts  in  concord  sweep  the  string 
Of  heavenly  harps,  and  alleluias  sing; 
Then  soar  above,  while  Earth's  last  flames  are  coried. 
And  Chaos'  curtain  falls  above  a  smouldering  world." 

We  have  not  attempted  to  write  a  eritUnd  review  of  th« 
work,  but  merely  to  call  attention  to  the  style  and  spirit  of 
the  performance.  Perhaps  the  critic  may  find  here  and 
there  a  few  errore,  such  as  a  syllable  or  two  more  in  one 
line  than  in  ita  corresponding  one— but  these  are  the  errore 
of  a  mind,  it  can  be  perceived,  90  intent  upon  the  loftiness 
of  ita  theme,  as  to  lose  sight  for  a  moment  of  metrical  har- 
mony. Our  space  forbids  us  saying  anything  more  on  tha 
subject. 


SPARKS  THAT  MAY  KINDLE. 

THE  scholar's  INHBBITANCB. 

Not  gold  and  gems ; — not  meadows  and  pastures, 
fat  flocks  and  waving  grain ; — not  deeds,  bonds, 
mortgages,  and  stocks — such  things  seldom  fall  to 
the  scholar's  lot.  If  he  have  a  thatched  cottage, 
a  shady  elm,  a  musical  brook,  a  maple  dish  with  his 
books  and  a  clear  mind,  he  may  well  be  content,  and 
deem  himself  rich  withal.  OAenis  be  poorer  than 
this;  but  weighs  not  a  scanty  wardrobe  and  the 
uncertain  meal,  in  comparison  with  sure  knowledge. 
Yet  is  the  scholar  heir  to  a  worthier  inheritance, 
measured  out  by  no  metes  and  bounds,  weighed  in 
no  earthly  balances,  and  of  a  value  assignable  by 
no  ordinary  calculus.  It  embraces  every  pebble, 
every  spire  of  grass,  every  flashing  wave,  the  depths 
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of  the  sea,  the  caverns  of  the  earth.  It  compasses 
the  circuit  of  the  stars,  and  he  weighs  and  measures 
them  as  his  rightful  possessions.  Wherever  aught 
may  be  known,  there  is  his  realm.  Every  thought, 
feeling,  act  of  man,  in  the  long  reach  of  his  his- 
tory, past  and  to  come,  is  his.  The  spirits  of 
earth  and  air  are  his ;  the  soul  of  the  flower,  and 
the  demon  of  the  mine,  the  invisible  agencies  of 
the  wind,  and  the  melodies  of  the  spheres.  With 
reverent  awe  he  passes  into  the  society  of  celes- 
tial hierarchies,  not  as  a  stranger,  but  as  one  of 
them.  Lowly  and  humble  in  his  temper,  the  shi- 
ning laws  and  orders  of  the  universe  are  his,  as  he 
is  duly  subject  to  them.  The  unseen  messengers 
that  pass  to  and  fro  between  heaven  and  earth 
visit  him  too,  in  his  meekness  and  integrity. 

To  this  inheritance  he  is  always  welcome.  In 
the  regions  of  thought  no  one  will  hinder  his  en- 
trance. There,  are  no  barring  clauses,  no  writs  of 
ejectment.  Nature  receives  her  child  heartily, 
and  with  good  cheer.  The  heart  of  the  world  is 
open  to  him  who  carries  a  true  heart  within  him. 
Science  throws  open  all  her  stores  to  him  who 
would  enjoy  them ;  his  own  rudeness  only,  and  want 
of  skill  detain  him  from  the  complete  fruition. 

This  inheritance  is  everlasting.  His  title  to  it 
lies  in  no  bond  nor  lease,  but  deep  in  his  own  im- 
mortal being.  No  earthly  law  can  divest  it,  no 
ordinance  of  princes  abate  its  worth,  nothing  but 
his  own  recreancy  and  baseness.  He  who  made 
the  eye  for  light,  made  also  the  soul  for  truth  ;  and 
the  sight  of  the  soul  which  fails  not  through  age, 
is  evidence  that  the  perception  shall  hereafter  grow 
clearer  forever.  p.  m.  h. 

Norihamptony  Mass, 


THE   STEAMER.* 
A  FISH  STORY. 

BY    PARK    BKNJAMIN. 

What  said  the  mighty  monsters  of  the  deep— 

When  whissing,  puffing,  sphittering  it  came, 
And  woke  up  nil  the  whales  that  were  asleep, 

And  other  fishes,  we  won't  stop  to  name  7 
**  IV hat  said  they  1"  Faith  !  they  couh]n*t  speak  for  wonder, 

But  held  a  silent  meeting,  like  the  quakers ; 
And  some  concluded  that  it  must  be  thunder 

That  turned  the  waves  from  tumblers  into  shaken. 

The  biggest  spouters  were  dumb-foundered  quite, 

As  orators  are  apt  upon  emergency ; 
And  on  their  shallow  brains  there  beamed  no  light — 

How  t*  account  for  such  a  strange  divergency 
From  the  calm,  quiet,  usual  course  of  packets ; 

Which  make  a  monthly  voyage  from  shore  to  shore, 
And  never  kick  up  such  prodigious  rackets, 

Or  fight  the  billows  with  so  loud  a  roar. 


*  Written  after  the  first  arrival  at  New- York  of 
Oreat  Western." 
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Before  a  fish  had  risen  lo  remark-' 

One  speaker  in  this  Congress  of  huge  whales  ; 
There  came  an  Amos  Kendall  of  a  sharii— ■ 

An  awfut  fellow  to  4t$paidi  tht  mm/cs— 
And  he  suggested,  in  his  flippant  manner. 

That  they  should  turn  the  stbambk  into  sport. 
And  if  they  couldn't  strike  Old  £ngland*s  banner, 

*'  Deny  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court." 

*'  Oho !"  bawled  out  aome  siz-and-thiity  spooten— 

"  A  steamer,  ia  it  ?  such  as  go  on  rivers  ;** — 
*'  Then  we  arc  done  for!'*  groaned  three  dosen  shoatcn; 

And  their  broad  tails  betrayed  their  mental  ahiven ! 
*'  [f  stcsmers  thus  can  make  a  transit  over 

From  Bristol  to  New«York,  with  speed  terrific 
As  they  now  go  from  Calais  unto  Dover, 

They  soon  will  splash  into  the  wide  Pacific ! 

And  we  shall  be  harpooned ;  and  oil  will  flow 

In  streams  from  Carolina  even  to  Japan ; 
And  white  men's  facea  will  shine  out,  you  knoir* 

Like  the  black  favorites  of  A T ," 

He  ceased — the  whale  that  spoke ;  and  then  the  shaik 

Rose  on  his  tail  to  order,  and  replied— 
That,  not  to  keep  them  longer  in  the  dark. 

Or  hide  a  fact  that  couldn't  be  denied  ; 

He'd  heard  one  passenger  say  to  another, 

That  **  Captain  Uosken  had  assured  the  owner 
He'd  soon  cross  over  in  less  time  and  polEer 

Than  the  accommodatiun*whafe,  that  carried  Jonah; 
And  that  was  three  days  mul  three  nights, — half  week !" 

On  hearing  this  the  monsters  were  so  frightened. 
That  each  off-darted,  like  a  lightning  streak. 

And  left  the  billows  beautifully  brightened  f 

The  shark — he  was  a  wag,  likewise  sarcaatic ; 

He  gave  a  grin  and  scudded  towards  the  steamer. 
And  oped  and  shut  his  ponderous  jaws  so  pisstic. 

In  hopes  that  he  should  catch  some  blown-up  scbener^ 
Toppling  down  headlong,  like  a  Roman  hero^ 

Into  the  ambush  of  the  greedy  spoiler; 
But  not  a  toe  fell  to  the  ocean  Nero, 

For  the  Great  Wbstbrn  didn't  btirst  her  boilerf 


THE  GRAVE  YARD. 

**  There  all  are  eqtial,  side  by  side, 
The  poor  man,  and  the  son  of  pride, 
Lie  cslm  and  still." 

Voiees  of  the  night. 
How  peacefully  they  rest ;  the  young,  the  oldf 
The  grave,  and  gny,  here  sleep  alike  in  silence^ 
Time,  which  destroys  all  things,  has  smoothed 
The  roughness  of  their  sepulchres.  The  first  flowers  of  spriof 
Shed  their  fragrance ;  the  songs  of  sweet  birds  resound 
Through  the  grovea  in  notes  of  sweetest  harmony. 
Sunshine  and  storm ;  the  falling  leaves  of  Autumn, 
And  the  moaning  of  the  wintry  winds,  have  held 
Their  reign  successive  o'er  the  sleeper's  beads. 
The  moon  has  walked  her  nightly  course,  and  thrown 
Her  beams,  silvering  the  head-stones  of  the  sleeper's  'roo''^ 
The  stars  peep  out  and  shine  and  twinkle  in  their  spber^^ 
Glistening  in  the  dew  drop,  on  the  tender  grass. 
Like  tears  on  cheek  of  beauty.    Yet  they  know  not ; 
Heed  not ;  Dull  sleep  rests  heavy  on  their  eyelids, 
And  nature's  gentle  influences  are  lost 
Upon  the  lifeless  clod  which  once  was  called  «  man. 
Death  has  scaled  the  eye  of  hope  forever ;  palsied 
The  strong  arm,  and  shut  the  active  senses 
Into  deep  forgctfulness. 
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Mark  how  silent  is  he 
Who  ooee  the  braia^  of  hie  fellows  claimed. 
7*be  sculptaied  monament  may  mark  his  place  of  rest. 
And  tell  to  man,  his  rirtues  and  his  greatness  ; 
His  noble  deeds,  his  richn,  and  his  charity  ;  bat  how  little 
Does  it  now  sTail  the  mortal  perishinf  beneath ; 
The  dall  ear  drinks  not  in  the  melody  of  sweetest  music ; 
Aod  flattery's  witching  voice  no  longer  chsrms  the  sool. 
Even  the  woids  of  the  wayfarer,  who  reads  his  epitaph, 
Fa2]s  to  the  ground  annoticed.    The  bard  who  sung 
**  Earth's  highest  honors**  end  in,  "  here  he  lies ;" 
And  **  dost  to  dust"  concludes  his  noblest  song ;  he  had  seen 
The  vanity  of  earthly  things ;  and  from  the  follies 
Of  his  fellow  men  bad  lessons  read  of  wisdom. 

Heie  sbo  rests  the  child  of  poverty.    No  more 
The  wants  aod  cares  of  life  disturb  his  aching  heart  ; 
Siekaeas,  aod  toil,  the  icy  chains  which  bound  to  earth 
His  strangest  aspirations,  are  now  forgotten.    Calm 
Aad  qnict,  in  his  home  be  sleeps,  ss  the  wearied  child 
Upon  the  parent's  bosom.   No  more,  the  iron  of  unkindness 
Enters,  directed  by  a  brother's  hand,  into  his  soul. 
The  ngs  of  poverty  for  relbea  immorttd^  are  exchanged; 
Aad  through  the  endless  sges  of  his  rest. 
The  «onden  of  redeeming  love  are  hymned. 

Near  him,  the  new  made  grave, 
With  the  clods  still  damp,  tells  of  one,  who  but  yesterday. 
Looked  abroad,  and  rejoiced  in  heart  at  nature's  loveliness. 
But  the  destroyer  came  ;  and  while  the  fond  mortal 
Yean  of  fntore  bliss  anticipated,  he  felt  the  chills  of  death. 
And  all  the  schemes  which  cheered  the  visions  of  past  hours, 
Like  tender  Ouit  nipped  by  unkindly  frosts,  were  spoiled. 

Still  farther  on,  and  almost  by  the  high  graas  hid, 

Which  waves  o'er  his  tiny  form,  is  laid  an  infant, 

Like  the  tender  flower  which  opes  its  leaves,  and  soon 

Is  eloaed  by  the  rude  hand  of  the  careless,  so  this  sweet  boy 

Bat  kioked  upon  a  world  of  sorrow, 

Aad  taming,  sought  for  rest,  in  realms  of  endless  bliss. 

Here,  0  oian,  receive  instruction.    The  dead,  the  dead. 
The  silent  dead,  do  speak  in  tones  of  thrilling  sloquence. 
And  be  who  listens  with  attentive  heart. 
May  from  these  relics  of  mortality  perishing, 
lessons  of  wisdom  learn,  which  gild  the  pathway  to  the  tomb; 
Sopport  the  trembling  fooUt«p  on  death's  troubled  waters, 
And  streDgthen  the  fading  visiou  to  behold,  undiouned, 
Tbe  lights,  and  shadows  of  eternity. 

CYSIL. 
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CONGRESSIONAL  BURYING-GROUND. 
To  T.  W.  Whitv,  Esq. 

JEditar  of  the  Southern  Literary  Meeaenger. 

DsAR  Sir, — For  the  want  of  something  better 
to  do,  and  in  that  frame  of  mind  which  grows  weary 
with  the  monotony  of  the  eyents  of  ^rery-day  life, 
I  Bat  ont,  an  honr  or  two  since,  to  make  a  yisit  to 
the  principal  Burying-Gronnd  of  Washington  City. 
Betnming  to  my  domicil,  I  find  myself  alone,  mu- 
nng  while  the  fire  bums,  and  so  far  lost  in  the  re- 
ieetion  of  what  I  have  read  and  seen,  the  hour 
gone  by,  that  I  have  thought  you  and  yonr  readers, 
perhaps,  might  be  interested,  as  I  have  been,  in  a 
bhef  remembrance  and  record  of  some  of  the  dead 
whose  remains  lie  entombed  in  one  of  the  myriad 
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of  those  dwelling-places,  scattered  throughout  the 
world,  and  known  as  **  the  houses  appointed  for  all 
the  living."  My  evening  meditations  may  be  of 
less  value  to  you  than  the  space  they  will  occupy 
in  your  Messenger  ;  and  if  they  are,  you  can  take 
the  liberty  of  a  friend,  without  offence,  and  quietly 
change  their  resting-place,  by  mingling  them  with 
the  dust  and  ashes,  of  which  all  of  us,  and  all 
around  os,  the  living  soul  alone  excepted,  must 
soon  become  a  part. 

Your's  truly,  E.  B. 

WasMngian^  Dec,  19,  1841. 

To  BB  BOBN,  TO  BB  MaBBIED,  AND  TO  DiB !    ThuS 

briefly  we  write  the  history  of  all  mankind,  from 
the  moment  they  make  their  entrance  upon  the  stage 
of  life,  to  the  moment  that  they  make  their  exit 
from  it,  and  to  be  launched  forth  upon  a  new  and  un- 
tried being.  The  majority  die  in  infancy.  They 
spring  forth  like  the  buds  of  the  promised  flowers 
in  summer,  as  fair  as  they  are  pure,  and  as  lovely 
in  the  eyes  of  a  fond  parent  as  they  are  innocent 
in  the  presence  of  all  mankind.  The  rose  is  not 
sweeter,  nor  the  lily  purer,  than  this  bright  cherub, 
when  just  ushered  into  the  world.  Behold  the  new- 
born infant !  A  child  is  born  :  but  yesterday  all 
was  doubt,  fear  and  alarm;  and  to-day,  in  that 
quick  transition  from  fear  to  hope,  all  is  joy  and 
gladness.  As  the  blossom  of  the  fruit  tree,  so 
beautiful  to  the  eye  and  so  full  of  promise,  unfolds 
itself,  so  this  flower  of  the  fruit  of  the  tree  of  life 
is  opening  its  petals,  with  the  promise,  not  of  a 
transitory  existence,  but  of  a  blessed  immortality, 
before  it.  It  breathes  the  breath  of  life;  the 
scales  fall  from  ito  little  eyes,— and  gradually,  as 
soon  as  its  weak  power  of  vision  can  bear  the  light 
of  heaven,  its  eyes  are  opened  to  all  the  world 
around  it.  The  power  of  limb  and  muscle  is  al- 
ready felt ;  and  ere  the  gift  of  sight  is  fairly  felt  and 
known,  you  behold  the  power  of  speech  developed. 
And  then,  yes  then,  when  the  heart  beats  high 
with  hope ;  when  the  past  and  present  are  forgotten 
in  the  future ;  and  events  for  the  time  to  come,  have 
been  parcelled  out  like  playthings  for  each  suc- 
cessive year,  from  infancy  to  childhood,  and  from 
childhood  to  youth.  Death  steps  in,  uncalled  for ;  un- 
wished for ;  as  dreadful  to  look  upon  as  it  is  pain- 
ful to  feel,  in  the  hours  of  approaching  dissolution. 
Its  message  is,  "  Death ;"  and  its  journey  *'  to  the 
grave."  The  spirit  of  infancy  and  purity  has  al- 
ready winged  its  way  to  the  God  who  gave  it,  and 
the  tabernacle  of  flesh,  which  held  the  hallowed 
treasure,  lies  low  beneath  the  clods  of  the  valley. 
There  is  a  consolation  for  those  who  are  led,  it  is 
true ;  but  the  heart  which  clung  to  its  oflfspring,  as 
the  ivy  clings  to  the  oak,  will  not  be  consoled. 
The  good  angel  whispers, — '*  or  such  is  trb  Kiiii»- 
noM  OP  Hbavbh  ;"  but  to  look  on  vacancy,  where  a 
moment  before,  we  looked  on  life,  and  that  life  a 
part  of  ourselves,  **  bone  of  our  bone  aad  flesh  of 
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our  flesh,"  is  a  picture  so  dark,  and  so  interwo- 
Ten  with  our  affections ;  and  so  human  too,  that  we 
Bee,  soaring  aloft  and  around  and  at  all  points,  only 
that  Destroy injj  Angel,  who,  if  he  has  not  robbed 
us  of  all  we  loved,  is  nevertheless  hovering  over 
us,  and,  like  the  relentless  grave  itself,  crying 
"  Give,"  "  G/rff,"  "  Give,"  for  all  that  remains  be- 
hind. And  yet,  with  such  a  translation  of  the  spi- 
rit of  man  from  its  temporary  abiding  place  on 
earth,  to  its  immortal  home  in  the  skies,  what  a 
death  would  that  be,  even  of  infant  innocence,  to 
a  doting  parent,  if  there  were  no  hope,  no  heaven, — 
no  "  bourne  from  whence  the  travellers  return." 

And  what  is  infancy,  but  a  leaf  in  the  chapter  of 
human  existence?  Helplessness  and  dependence 
give  place  to  strength  and  vigor.  The  body 
grows — the  mind  expands — and,  alas,  that  it  should 
be  so,  the  unalloyed  innocence  of  an  infant  mind, — 
powerless  it  is  true  to  do  wrong, — is  changed 
into  "  a  heart  deceitful  above  all  things,  and  des- 
perately wicked."  We  grow  in  years  to  the  sta- 
ture of  perfect  manhood.  The  image  of  the 
Godhead  is  stamped  upon  us,  and  within  that 
frame  of  his,  is  placed  every  constituent  element 
which  makes  man,  next  to  the  Deity,  the  master 
mind  of  creation.  Behold  that  herculean  form, — 
erect,  perfect,  gigantic,  as  it  is.  In  itself, — the 
mere  flesh  and  blood  and  bones  of  his  being, — 
is  written  legibly  to  all,  that  "we  are  fearfully  and 
wonderfully  made."  But  look  within  this  trunk, 
which,  like  the  tree,  holds  but  the  branches  of  life, 
and  you  see  there  the  true  man.  Those  eyes  are 
but  windows  of  the  soul,  and  the  ears  which  hear 
only  drink  in  that  feast  of  reason  which  builds  up 
his  monument  of  immortality.  The  organ  of  that 
Toice,  which  in  some  men  is  as  the  music  of  the 
celestial  choir,  is  but  a  part  of  the  machinery  of 
the  power  of  speech, — and  so  of  every  sense 
we  have  and  use.  And  yet  all  these  organs,  of 
mind  and  body,  sense  and  flesh,  all  that  we  have 
and  are,  perish,  wither,  and  pass  away  forever. 
That  monument  of  mind,  reared  by  the  Almighty, 
and  by  the  skill  and  time  and  labor  of  man,  "  so 
noble  in  reason,  so  infiuite  in  faculty,  in  action 
like  an  angel,  and  in  apprehension  like  a  god,"  has 
changed  its  estate  on  earth,  and  passed  from  a  frail 
tenement  of  clay  to  a  world  of  spirits.  The  nice 
machinery  of  being,  which  made  man  to  the  eyes 
of  man,  "  in  form  and  moving  so  express  and  ad- 
mirable, the  beauty  of  the  world  and  the  paragon 
of  animals,"  has  crumbled  into  the  dust  of  its  mo- 
ther earth, — the  grave  his  body,  and  the  world 
unknown,  his  spirit,  holds.  The  epitaph  upon  every 
man*s  tombstone  is — Birth,  Life,  Death !  We 
breathe  and  live,  speak  and  see,  hear  and  feel ;  and 
then  we  die.  Well  may  it  be  said  **  to  what  base 
uses  we  may  return." 

I  looked  upon  the  graves  around  me,  as  I  left 
tfaom  just  now,  and  what  a  spectacle  did  they 
present!  Rank,  and  perhaps  dishonor,  youth  and 


age,  rich  and  poor,  the  exalted  in  life  and  the  hum- 
bled in  life,  all  laid  down  together,  and  upon  that 
common  ground,  which  levels  all  distinctions.— 
The  dust  of  generations  past,  lies  mingled  with 
the   man   who  but   yesterday    "  shuffled  off  his 
mortal  coil,"  and  put  on  immortality.     Presidents, 
Vice-Presidents,  Senators,  Legislators  and  Judges 
wore   all   laid  here,  and  buried  in  all  the  pomp 
and  circumstance  due   to   the  elevated  positions 
to   which   they   had   been  raised    by  patriotism, 
learning  and  distinguished  public  service.    What 
was,  has  been  written  by  a  grateful  country,  or  a 
devoted  friend,  upon  the  cenotaph  or  tombstone, 
which  tells  you  that  here  were,  or  here  are,  the 
remains  of  one  who  passed  from  the  council  cham- 
ber or  the  battle-field,  or  from  a  green  old  age,  to  ha 
grave.     The   inscriptions  we   read,  and   the  re- 
membrances we  have,  are  all  that  is  told  and  known 
of  those  who  are  gone.     The  good  men  do  live 
after  them, — and  that  divine  principle  of  man — per- 
haps the  only  divinity  within  him — teaches  him, 
while  he  drops  the  tear  of  gratitude  over  the  grave 
of  the  sage  and  the  hero,  how  to  appreciate  what 
is  really  good  and  great  in  each  and  all  of  the  hu- 
man family.     In  an  humbler  sphere,  that  other 
grave,  simple  and  unadorned,  but  beside  those  of 
rank  and  fortune,  is  visited  and  remembered  by 
private  friends,  who  can  often  much  better  esti- 
mate the  value  of  private  worth,  than  a  country 
can,  the  blessings  of  public  virtue.     All  here  have 
their  common  level ;  as  all  hereaiYer,  of  equal  merit, 
will  have  their  common  elevation.     Imagination 
can  trace  both,  from  the  bosom  of  their  mother 
earth,  to  Abraham^s  bosom,  in  the  world  of  spirits. 
But  the  body  rests  where  it  is ;  and  what  a  pic- 
ture it  is  for  the  imagination  of  man  to  work  upon. 
Who  will  answer  for  it,  the  question  put  for  all  to 
answer,  in  reference  to  the  greatest  General  at  amis 
the  world  ever  saw.    "  Why,"  it  is  asked,  and  oddly 
we  may  think,  *''  may  not  imagination  trace  the  no- 
hie  dust  of  Alexander,  till  it  find  it  stopping  a  bung- 
hole  ?     As  thus — Alexander  died,  Alexander  was 
buried,  Alexander  returneth  to  dust ;  the  dust  is 
earth ;  of  earth  we  make  loam ;  and  why  of  that 
loam,  whereto  he  was  converted,  might  they  not 
stop  a  beer-barrel  1"  And  so  of  all  the  Alexanders, 
from  Cyrus  to  Napoleon. 

**  Imperioai  Cmar,  dead  and  turned  to  day, 
Might  stop  a  hole  to  keep  the  wind  am  ay  ; 
O,  that  the  earth,  which  kept  the  world  in  awe. 
Should  patch  a  wall  to  expel  the  winter's  flaw  !** 

Such  are  the  uses  to  which  we  come  at  last. 
The  machinery  which  kept  soul  and  body  together 
in  such  nice  harmony,  has  stopped.  Its  revolutions 
have  been  checked, — it  may  be,  by  that  Providence 
which  watches  all  our  movements,  and  notes  even 
the  falling  of  the  sparrow  to  the  ground;  ur  it  may 
be,  that  those  tender  and  delicate  cords  of  life  have 
been  cut  asunder,  by  disease  and  crime.  The  folly 
of  man  has  been  a  greater  auicide  than  man^e  mis- 
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fortonea;  aod  coald  the  grave  speak,  it  would  say 
tbat  the  seeds  of  dissolution  were  oftener  sown  by 
mao  himself,  than  by  any  of  the  ministers  or  aven- 
gers of  the  Deity. 

fiat,  iascrutable  and  past  finding  out  are  the 
wijsof  Providence,  as  we  see  its  power  displayed  in 
the  oarrow  cells  and  fretted  vaults  of  a  grave- 
jud.  I  have  pictured  to  you,  hastily  and  most 
imperfectly  I  grant,  the  change  of  being,  from  that 
moral  dignity  and  sublimity  of  perfect  manhood, 
which  yon  see  when  you  behold  the  creature 
mao  as  made  by  the  Creator,  to  that  last  change 
which  sinks  man  helplessly  to  the  earth.  You 
see  him  to-day,  alone,  and  conspicuous  among  all 
created  things,  the  majesty  of  the  skill  and  power; 
of  Omnipotence, — and  from  the  throne  of  his  do- 
minion, he  falls,  powerless  as  infancy  itself,  to  min- 
gle with  the  dust  and  ashes  of  his  mother  earth. 
Look  on  that  picture,  and  now  on  this.  Here  is  the 
work  of  God,  in  his  own  image,  and  in  whom  was 
breathed,  by  Him  who  can  never  die,  the  breath  of 
life.  Dust  refined  was  the  material  of  that  erect 
and  manly  form.  But  there  was  a  refinement  be- 
jood  all  this.  A  new  and  living  soul  was  yet  to 
be  formed^  purer,  fairer,  brighter  and  better.  *'  It 
ia  not  good  for  man  to  be  alone." 

**  The  world  was  ud,  the  garden  was  a  wild. 
And  man  a  hermit  lired,  till  womao  smiled." 

Behold  this  picture,  and  scorn  not  even  for  the 
beautiful,  that  inner  temple  of  the  soul,  which 
belongs  to  the  spirit-land.  The  beauty  of  woman- 
hood, as  it  meets  the  eye  of  man,  and  as  it  was  form- 
ed by  the  great  architect  of  the  skies,  is  now  beibre 
you ;  and  let  no  man  mar  the  picture  we  draw,  by 
pollated  touch  or  unhallowed  thoughts.  There  she 
is, — and  it  is  no  ideal  fancy  we  sketch, — a  mother  it 
may  be,  or  a  wife,  or  a  sister,  or  one  to  whom  vows 
have  been  made,  and  faith  plighted.  Her's  are  the 
natural  graces  which  extinguish  art,  and  therefore 
lack  I  the  power  to  write  the  thoughts  I  fain  would 
express.  But  I  may  say,  as  the  poet  hath  said,  that 
the  sunny  locks  of  such  a  woman  '*  hang  on  her 
tem]4e like  golden  fleece."  Her  eyes,  clothed  in  their 
fringed  curtains,  either  sparkle  like  the  Promethean 
fires,  or  they  are  of  that  soft  and  bewitching  sweet- 
ness which  wins  the  heart  of  man,  and  makes  his 
jadgmeot  captive  to  the  woman's  will.  Her  skin  is 
as  white  as  the  fair  sheet  on  which  I  write,  and  as 
^  smooth  as  monumental  alabaster.*^  I  might  say 
on,  and  speak  of  lily  lands,  and  rosy  cheeks,  and 
coral  lips,  and  stature  so  *'wand-like  straight,"  and  of 
syren  voice,  and  so  on  if  I  could,  till  I  had  drawn  the 
heanty  and  fair  proportions  of  the  mother  of  all 
men,  as  she  appeared,  full  grown,  in  the  first  garden, 
aod  created  of  God  the  companion  of  the  father  of 
aQ  mankind.  But  what  availeth  all  this,  sacred, 
loved,  beautiful  as  the  picture  is,  and  so  interwoven  in 
onr  very  nature,  that  the  object  can  no  more  be  sepa- 
lated  from  our  afiections,  than  the  soul  can  be  sun- 


dered from  the  body,  and  maintain  'neath  its  power 
and  spirituality  of  being.  Alas — what  availeth  it 
all?  There  is  a  worm  in  the  bud ;  and  though  fair 
as  Diana,  or  as  graceful  as  Juno, — yes  it  may  be 
the  very  "  nonpareil  of  beauty," — it  fadeth,  perish- 
eth,  dieth,  passeth  away,  and  goeth,  like  the  spirit, 
to  some  scene,  we  know  not  where.  The  spirit  is 
not  ours  to  control ;  nor  even  tlie  frail  and  worth- 
less tenement  which  holds  it ; 

*'  Nothing  can  we  call  our  own  but  death  ; 
And  that  amall  model  of  the  barren  earth. 
Which  serves  aa  paste  and  cover  to  our  bones." 

But  I  have  almost  done,  and  ask  pardon  for  so 
long  wearying  you  with  my  meditations,  when 
many  books  and  very  many  sermonixers  would 
have  said  and  done  what  I  but  just  now  had  the 
heart  to  do,  with  so  much  more  truth  and  fidelity. 

The  spirit  moved  me,  and  I  obeyed  its  call.  What 
follows  may  be  of  more  interest,  as  it  gives,  in  the 
brief  terms  of  an  epitaph,  the  history  of  many  of  our 
well-remembered  public  men. 

Every  grave-yard  has  its  peculiar  interest,  and 
will  have  as  long  as  men  die  and  the  world  lasts. 
If  more  have  been  born  than  are  are  buried  in  the 
bowels  of  the  earth,  many  more  lie  under  the  feat 
of  the  multitude  '*  in  cold  obstruction,"  than  are 
now  dwelling  npon  the  face  of  the  earth.     I  visit 
eyery  grave-yard,  more  regardless  of  the  living 
than  the  dead,  and  with  a  feeling  akin  to  awe,  for 
those  who  are  to  rest  here  till  the  last  day.     There 
is  nothing  like  loneliness  here ;  and  they  who  speak 
of  the  solitude  of  the  grave,  repeat  what  is  rather 
an  axiom  of  belief,  than  a  tried  and  well-estab- 
lished troth.     In  the  great  Babels  of  the  world,  our 
crowded  cities,  where  men  move  around  us  like 
bees  around  their  hive, — where  we  are  jostled  and 
hustled  from  pillar  to  post  by  almost  every  passer 
by, — where  all  indeed  may  hear  the  din  and  bustle 
of  business  and  excitement, — it  is  here,  where  the 
stranger's  eye  will  grow  weary  with  gaaing  upon 
the  unknown  and  unknowing  throng,  and  where 
his  heart  will  faint  within  him  at  the  extent  of  the 
pervading  loneliness.     It  is  Aere,  there  is  solitude. 
And  no  traveller  need  be  told  the  reason.    There  is 
most  solitude  where  there  is  least  sympathy,  and 
we  can  sympathise  with  the  dead  every  where, 
with  a  truer  feeling  than  with  the  living.     Visit 
Westminster  Abbey,  and  the  thoughts  which  rush 
upon  you,  oppress  you  with  that  deep  weight  of 
silence,  which,  it  is  no  paradox  to  say,  speaks  a  lan- 
guage, that  words  could  never   convey.      Time 
will  pass  away  here  like  the  sleeping  hours  of  the 
night.     And  is  this  solitude  1  Rather  say  it  is  the 
holy  communion  of  the  living  with  the  dead, — of 
the  present  with  the  past, — of  the  spirit  of  man  with 
the  spirit  of  his  brother  man,  but  a  few  steps  in 
advance  of  him  on  the  journey  of  life.     There  are, 
all  around  him,  the  last  earthly  remains  of  Kings 
and  Queens,  Princes  and  Lords,  Poets  and  States- 
men, Philosophers  and  Divines— a  long  line  of 
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illastrious  people,  from  the  time  of  the  first  Chris- 
tian King  of  Britain  to  the  days  of  the  reigning 
Queen.  The  monument  of  Shakspeare  is  here  ; 
and,  as  you  read  his  name,  a  thousand  recollections 
»pring  up  to  bring  back  the  past.  Milton,  Gray, 
Chaucer,  Butler,  Dryden,  Goldsmith,  are  around 
you,  a  constellation  of  themselves ;  but  each  re- 
flecting, in  the  great  hemisphere  of  genius,  but 
the  glory  of  the  "  Star  of  Poets."  And  all  these 
are  but  as  the  seven  stars ;  which  have  there  clus- 
tered together.  Turn  where  you  will,  and  you 
shall  find  some  solemn  temple  reared,  to  mark  the 
deeds  or  virtues  of  him  or  her,  whose  names  are 
here  perpetuated,  and  destined  to  remain,  until 
"  these  cloudcapt  towers  and  gorgeous  palaces," 
with  the  *^  groat  globe  itself,"  *'  shall  dissolve,"  and 


**  Leave  not  a  wreck  behind." 

The  Washington  burying  ground,  with  Mount 
Vernon,  near  by,  except  in  the  hearts  of  our  coun- 
trymen, is  the  only  Abbey  we  have,  where  the  Ame- 
rican traveller  may  make  his  pilgrimage  of  devo- 
tion.    Funeral  marches  have  passed  here,  and  the 
heart  of  the  soldier  has  beat  in  unison  with  the 
muffled  drum  that  led  the  procession  to  the  grave. 
What  a  spectacle  was  that  of  April  last,  as  seen 
in  this  city,  all  along  from  the  Mansion  of  the 
living  to  the  mansion  of  the  dead,  at  one  ex- 
treme of  the  Avenue,  to  the  mansion  of  the  dead, 
almost  upon  the  bosom  of  the  Potomac !     The 
eoffin,  in  the  morning  of  the  day,  is  strewed  with 
flowers  of  every  hue,  by  hands  of  lily  whiteness, 
and  hearts  of  virgin  purity.  They  mourn,  as  did  the 
elders  of  the  daughter  of  Zion,  and  as  the  virgins 
of  Jerusalem,  who  hung  down  their  heads  to  the 
ground.     It  is  woman  alone  who  can  smooth  the 
pillow  of  the  dying  man,  and  minister,  in  the  conso- 
lations of  religion  and  heaven,  to  friends  who  are 
left,  that  medicine  which  can  heal  the  mind  diseas- 
ed, pluck  from  the  memory  its  rooted  sorrow,  and 
make  the  path  to  the  grave  easy  and  gentle.    Such 
was  the  morning  here,  of  what  seemed  to  be,  the  day 
of  a  nation's  sacrifice.    Its  noon,  too,  was  that  of  the 
April  day,  on  which  he  was  buried,  and  the  very 
•kiea  teemed  to  mourn  a  country's  loss,  while  the 
history  of  the  good  man  was  read  in  a  nation's 
e^es.     And  the  evening  which  followed  saw  a 
scene  of  solemn  magnificence;  the  pomp  and  pageant- 
ry of  power  in  low  humility  mingling  the  sincere 
tears  of  sorrow  with  the  tones  of  the  funeral  knell, 
the  muffled  drum  and  the  solemn  march.     That 
day  a  nation  made  its  sacrifice.    "  One  little  month*' 
of  service,  and  he  who  had  ascended  the  highest 
point  of  greatness,  with  a  unanimity  never  before 
known,  where  there  was  a  contest  for  position, 
descended   to    that  great    family  sepulchre   ap- 
pointed for  all  the  living.     Like  another  Samuel, 
the  good  man  died  and  was  buried.     "  And  all  the 
Israelites  were  gathered  together,  and  lamented 
him,  and  buried  him  in  his  house  at  Ramah." 


Others  in  their  humbler  sphere,  have  been  buried 
here,  with  all  those  manifestations  of  respect  which 
either  kindness  could  feel  or  a  nation  bestow.  I  pass 
on  to  the  record  of  some  of  these,  for  whom  I  have 
been  enough  interested  in  what  I  have  seen  to  note 
down,  in  part  or  in  whole,  the  epitaph  which  teUs 
of  their  birth,  life  and  death. 

The  first  monument  which  attracted  my  attentioo 
was  that  to  George  Clinton  of  New- York.  Upon 
the  top  of  the  marble  the  flame  of  fire  ascends,  and 
upon  the  sides  are  numerous  emblems,  bearing  re- 
cord, by  sign  or  word,  of  the  civil  and  military  ser- 
vices of  the  distinguished  man  here  interred. 

The  record  is — 

*'To  the  Memory  of  George  Clinton. 
He  was  born  in  the  State  of  New-York  the  26ib  of  July 

1739,  and  died  at  the  City  of  Waahington  od  the  20ih 

of  April,  1811,  in  the  73d  year  of  his  age. 

He  was  a  Soldier  and  Statesman  of  the  Revolution, 

Eminent  in  council,  distinguished  in  war,  he  filled,  tRiih 

Unexampled  usefulness,  purity  and  ability,  among  many 
Other  high  offices,  those  of  Governor  of  his  native  State, 

And  of  Vice-President  of  the  United  States. 
While  he  lived,  his  virtue,  candor  and  valor  were  the  pride, 

The  ornament  and  security  of  his  countrymen,  and  when 
He  died,  he  left  an  illustrious  example  of  a  well-spent  life. 

Worthy  of  all  imitation. 
This  monument  is  affvotionately  dedicated  by  his  children.** 

The  next  Monument  which  I  observed  was  that 
of  another  Vice-President.     Its  inscription  is — 

*'  The  Tomb  of  Elbkidok  Gbkrt, 

Vice-President  of  the  United  States;  who  died  suddenly 

in  this  City,  on  his  way  to  the  Capitol,  as  President  of 

the  Senate,  November  23.  1814 ;  aged  70. 

Thus  fulfilling 

His  own  memorable  injunction  ; 

*  It  is  the  duty  of  every  citizen,  though  he  may  have  Imt  one 

day  to  live,  to  devote  that  day  to  the  good  of  his  countr)-.*  " 

Upon  the  opposite  side  is  written— 

**  Erected  by  order  of  Congress,  1823.*' 

The  next  inscription  bears  record  to  the  services 

of  a  distinguished  son  of  South  Carolina.   It  reads — 

**  Beneath  this  marble,  rest  the  remains  of 
Hugh  George  Campbell, 
late  a  Captain  in  the  Navy  of  the  United  States.     He  was 

a  native  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina. 
In  the  year  1775,  he  entered  as  a  volunteer  on  board  ihs 
first  vesscl-of-war  commissioned  by  the  Council  of  his  na- 
tive State.    He  served  his  country  upwards  of  22  years  as 
a  Commander,  and  died  in  this  City  the  Hlh  of  Nov.  1820 ; 

aged  err." 

A  Monument,  erected  to  a  brave  and  worthy 
chief,  next  met  my  eyes.  You  will  read  it  with  all 
the  interest  due  to  the  memory  of  one  whose  race 
is  passing  away  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  and 
who  now,  as  ever,  is  the  victim  of  the  white  man's 
cupidity  and  cruelty. 

The  Monument  is  simple,  but  appropriate.  On 
one  side  is  written — 

"  PUSH-MA-TA-HA, 

A  Choctaw  Chief,  lies  here. 

This  monument  to  his  memory  is  erected  by  his  brother 

Chiefs,  who  were  associated  with  him  in  a  DelefaiioD 

from  their  nation,  in  the  year  1824,  to  the  General 

Government  of  ths  Unitsd  Statts.** 
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On  the  aooth  side  of  the  Monoment  the  following 

appears: 

"  PrsH-MA'TA-HA  wna  a  warrior  of  great  disttnction. 
He  was  wise  in  Council,  eloquent  in  an  extraordi- 
narjr  degree,  and,  on  all  occasions  and  under 
all  circuoistancea,  tbe  white  man-s  friend.** 

On  the  east  side  we  are  told  that, 

**He  died  in  Washington  on  the  24th  of  December,  1824, 
in  the  64th  year  of  his  age." 

Among  his  last  words  were  the  following : 

**  Wm  I  mm  gomt  Utthnhig  guiu  be  find  over  me  /*' 

The  following  are  of  a  miscellaneous  character, 
and  bat  sketches  of  the  inscriptions : 

"  Tbe  Cheralier  Fibdbbick  Gbbohuh, 
ResideDt  Minister  of  Prussia,  died  December,  1823. 
Tbe  monument  erected  by 
Frederick  111,  King  of  Prussia." 

"To  ToBUS  Lbab,  Private  Secretary  of  Washington,  &c. 
Died  October,  1816." 

'*  Commodore  Danibl  P.  Pattsbsoh 

of  tbe  U.  8.  Navy, 

Bom  1785,  died  1839." 

"  Kajor  General  Jambs  Jackson  of  Georgia, 
Who  deserved  and  enjoyed  tbe  confidence  of  the  country. 
A  soldier  of  the  Revolution." 

"  General  Jambs  Bbown 

of  the  V  S.  Army. 

He  was  at  Niagara  and  Chippewa." 

"Phiup  Pbndlbton  Babboub  of  Virginia, 

Associate  Justice  of  tbe  U.S.  Court, 

Died  Febraaiy  24tb,  1841." 

"  Gbobqb  Gbaham, 
Sceietaiy  of  War,  and  Commissioner  of  tbe  Land  Office. 
Died  August  3d,  1830." 

UNITED  STATES  SENATORS. 

Jme$  BwnZZ,  of  Rhode  Island ;  died  December  26,  1820. 
Waiiem  A.  Trimble,  of  Ohio ;  died  December  13,  1821. 
H'k  PiMfaMy,  of  Maryland ;  died  February  25, 1822. 
J9kn  Gemerd^  of  South-Carolina ;  died  February  26, 1826. 
JemeeNobU^  of  Indiana;  died  February  26,  1631. 
^>ee  K.  Kme,  of  Illinois ;  died  December  1833. 
Meen  Smylh,  of  Connecticut ;  died  December  6, 1835. 
Thadiem  Betu,  of  Connecticut ;  died  April,  1840. 

MEMBERS  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA- 

TiVES. 

^    TkeaderiA  Blmd,  of  Virginia ;  died  June  1,  1790. 

OtMtd  T%Bmae  Hartley,  of  Pennsylvania ;  died  January, 

1801. 

<^«M«f /oKet,  of  Georgia;  died  January  11, 1801. 

JWlJiafler,  of  Maryland ;  died  March  18,  1804. 

J«ma  GiOeepie,  of  North-Carolina;  died  Jan.  10,  1805. 

^^  General  Levi  Casey,  of  South-Carolina ;  died  Feb- 
n»«ry3,1807. 

^eisnrtky  HwUer,  Delegate    from    Mississippi;  died 
Maith  1, 1807. 

J»ab  Or0m»inahiM  of  Mass. ;  died  April  15, 1808. 

•^•An  iSnufie,  of  Pennsyh'ania;  died  December  30, 1812. 
^      •^obDnewn,  of  Virginia ;  died  Marrh  21,  1814. 

&>aA  Brigham,  of  Massachusetts ;  died  February  22, 

1816. 

^ieWd  Stmferd^  of  North-Carolina ;  died  April  9. 1816. 
G«0a{  PeUrmm  Ooodmn,  of  Virginia ;  died  February 
tt,  1818. 


George  Mumfordj  of  North-Carolina  ;  died  December  31, 
1818. 

Danid  Walker,  of  Kentucky  ;  died  March  1,  1820. 

Nathaniel  Hazard,  of  Rhode  Island  ;  died  Dec.  1,  1820. 

Jesee  Slocumb,  of  North-Carolina ;  died  Dec.  20,  1820. 

Robert  P.  Henry,  of  Kentucky ;  died  in  the  receas  of 
Congreas  1820. 

William  A.  Bunodl,  of  Virginia ;  died  1821. 

William  M.  BaU,  of  Virginia ;  died  February  29,  1824.    _ 

Patrick  Farrdy,  of  Pennsylvania ;  died  January  12, 1826. 

Christopher  Rankin,  of  Mississippi ;  died  March  14, 1826. 

Henry  Wilson,itf  Pennsylvania;  died  in  the  recess  of 
Congress,  1826. 

John  Lhm,  of  New-Jersey  ;  died  January  1828. 

Hedge  Thompson,  of  New-Jersey ;  died  July  23, 1828. 

George  Holcombe,  of  New-Jersey ;  died  Dec.  4,  1828. 

Gabrid  Holmes,  of  North-Carolina;  died  May  1829. 

Alexander  Smyth,  of  Virginia ;  died  April  17,  1830. 

Charles  C.  Johnston,  of  Virginia^  aged  37. 

Jonathan  Hunt,  of  Vermont;  died  May  15, 1832. 

George  E.  Mitchdl,  of  Maryland ;  died  June  28,  1832. 

Philip  Doddridge,  of  Virginia ;  died  November  19, 1632.    . 

/ainc«  Leni,  of  New- York ;  died  February  22,  1833. 

Thomas  B.  Singleton,  of  South-Carolina ;  died  Decem- 
ber 1833. 

Thomas  T.  Bouldin,  of  Virginia ;  died  February  11, 1834.  - 

/omet  Blair,  of  South-Carolina ;  died  April  1,  1834. 

Lyttleton  Dennis,  of  Maryland ;  died  April  14,  1834. 

Charles  Slade,  of  Illinois ;  died  in  the  recess  of  Con- 
gress 1834. 

Benjamin  S,  Doming,  of  Vermont ;  died  in  the  recess  of 
Congress  1834. 

Zalmon  Williams,  of  Connecticut ;  died  December  1835. 

Warren  R.  Dams,  of  South-Carolina ;  aged  41. 

Richard  J.  Manning,  of  Sooth-Carolina ;  died  in  Phila- 
delphia, May  1, 1836. 

George  L.  Howard,  of  Indiana ;  died  November  1636. 

John  Coffee,  of  Georgia ;  died  1836. 

Damd  Dicksonf  of  Mississippi;  died  in  the  recess  of 
Congress  1836. 

Jeremiah  McLane,  of  Ohio ;  died  March  19,  1837. 

Jonathan  Citley,  of  Maine ;  died  February  24, 1838. 

Timothy  J.  Carter,  of  Maine ;  died  March  14, 1838. 

Isaac  McKim,  of  Maryland;  died  April  1,  1838 

Joab  Idnvler,  of  Alabama ;  died  May  8,  1838. 

Anson  Brown,  of  New-York ;  died  June  14, 1840. 

This  finishes  the  list  of  all  the  members  of  Con- 
gress who  were  buried  within,  or  who  have  monu- 
ments, at  the  Congressional  Burying-yard.  Some 
have  died  in  the  recess  of  Congressi  whose  deaths 
hare  not  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  Congress, 
and  for  whom,  therefore,  no  monument  of  remem- 
brance has  been  erected.  Scores  have  died  after 
leaTing  Congress  ;  but  the  time  of  their  death  pre- 
cluded the  possibility  of  either  public  eulogy  or  the 
erection  of  a  tomb,  to  tell  who  or  what  they  were. 

But,  enough  of  my  subject.  From  such  a  re- 
cord no  moral  need  be  drawn.  "  All  must  die,^^ 
is  a  familiar,  daily  lesson  of  childhood,  manhood, 
and  old  age.  Happy  they  who,  fearing  not  death, 
encounter  "  darkness  as  a  bride,  and  hug  it  in 
their  arms.'*  The  picture  of  one  man,  as  he  looks 
on  death,  is  that 

"  All  things  that  we  ordained  festival 
Turn  from  their  office  to  black  funeral ; 
Our  instruments  to  melancholy  bells  ; 
Our  wedding  cheer  to  a  sad  burial  feast ; 
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Our  solemn  hymns  to  sullen  dirges,  cb«^(^ge  ; 
Our  l>ridHl  flowers  serve  for  a  burial  coT%e.** 

This  for  the  body, — for  time  and  seDse.     The  soul 
looks  beyond,  and  its  language  is, — 

'*  Mount,  mount,  my  soul  I  thy  seat  is  up  on  high ; 
Whilst  my  gross  flesh  sinks  downward  here  to  die." 

£.  Brooks. 
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EDITORIAL  REMARKS. 

We  take  great  pleasure  in  presenting  the  first  two  parts 
of  this  beautifnl  poem  to  our  readers.  It  is  from  the  pen 
of  Mrs.  Sbba  Smith,  of  New-York,  a  lady  of  great  lite- 
rary merits.  Some  of  the  touches  in  the  "  Sinlest  Child,*' 
are  exquisite ;  and  such  as  any  bard  of  any  land  might  be 
proud  to  give.  We  hope  soon  to  have  the  satisfaction  of 
announcing  thit  the  services  of  Mrs.  Smith  have  been  pro- 
cured as  a  regular  contributor  to  our  pages.  The  remain- 
ing parts — ^five— of  the  SinUaa  Chiid^  will  appear  in  our 
next.    It  is  an  exquisite  little  gem  indeed. 


THE  SINLESS  CHILD. 
A  POEM,  IN  SEVEN   PARTS. 

BT  MK8.  SBBA  SMITH. 

INSCRIPTION. 

Sweet  Eva !  shall  I  send  thee  forth. 

To  other  hearts  to  speak  T 
With  all  thy  timidness  and  love, 

Companionship  to  seek  T 
Will  any  love  thy  abstract  ways  f 

Thy  too  unearthly  tone  ? 
Oh !  heed  it  not,  but  come  to  roe. 

For  thou  art  all  mine  own. 

Thou  art  my  spirit^s  cherished  dream, 

Its  pure  ideal  i)irth ; 
And  thou  hast  nestled  in  my  heart. 

With  love  that's  not  of  earth. 
Alas !  for  I  have  failed,  metbinks, 

To  paint  thee  as  thou  art; 
That  wild,  enchanting  grace  of  thine, 

That  lingers  round  thy  heart. 

With  thee  I've  wandered,  cherished  one, 

At  twilight's  dreamy  hour, 
To  learn  the  language  of  the  bird, 

The  mystery  of  the  flower — 
And  gloomy  must  that  sorrow  be. 

That  thou  could'st  not  dispel. 
As  thoughtfully  we  loitered  on 

By  stream  or  sheltered  dell. 

Yet  go  !  I  may  not  say  farewell, 

For  thou  wilt  not  forsake — 
TbouMt  linger,  Eva,  wilt  thou  not. 

All  hallowed  thoughts  to  wake  ? 
Then  go ;  and  speak  to  kindred  hearts 

In  purity  and  truth ; 
And  win  the  spirit  back  again. 

To  Love,  and  Peace,  and  Youth. 

INTRODUCTION  TO  PART  I. 

Eva,  a  simple  cottage  maiden,  given  to  the  world  in  the 
widowhood  of  one  parent,  and  the  angelic  existence  of  the 


other,  like  a  bud  developed  amid  the  sad  sweet  sunshine  of 
autumn,  when  its  sister-flowers  are  all  sleeping,  is  found  from 
her  birth  to  be  as  meek  and  gentle  as  are  those  pale  flowers 
that  look  imploringly  upon  us,  blooming  as  they  do  sptit 
from  the  sesson  destined  for  their  existence,  and  wbea 
those  that  should  hold  tender  companionsip  with  them  hsfe 
ceased  to  be.  She  is  gifted  with  the  power  of  interpreting 
much  of  ihe  beautiful  mysteries  of  our  earth.  The  delicate 
pencilling  found  upon  the  petals  i^  the  flowers,  she  finds  full 
of  gentle  w  isdom,  as  well  as  beauty.  The  song  of  the  bird  is 
not  merely  the  gushing  forth  of  a  nature  too  full  of  blessed- 
ness to  be  silent,  but  she  finds  it  responsive  to  tbe  great 
harp  of  the  universe,  whose  every  tone  is  wisdom  and  good- 
ness. The  humblest  plant,  the  simplest  insect,  is  each 
alive  with  truth.  More  than  this,  she  beholds  a  divine 
agency  in  all  things,  carrying  on  the  grest  purposes  of  love 
and  wisdom  by  the  aid  of  innumerable  happy  spirits,  each 
delighting  in  the  part  assigned  it.  She  sees  the  world  not 
merely  with  mortal  eyes,  but  looks  within  to  tbe  pure  io- 
temal  life,  of  which  the  outward  is  but  a  type.  Her  mother, 
endowed  with  ordinary  perceptions,  fails  to  understand  the 
pure  spiritual  character  of  her  daughter,  but  feels  daily  tbe 
truthfulness  and  purity  of  her  life.  The  neighbors  too  feel 
that  Eva  is  unlike  her  sex  only  in  greater  truth  and  elevation. 


PART  I. 

Whilom  ago,  in  lowly  life. 

Young  Eva  lived  and  smiled, 
A  fair-haired  girl,  of  wondrous  truth, 

And  blameless  from  a  child. 
Gentle  she  was,  and  full  of  love. 

With  voice  exceeding  sweet, 
And  eyes  of  dove-like  tenderness, 

Where  smiles  and  sadness  meet. 

No  Father's  lip  her  brow  bad  kissed. 

Or  breathed  for  her  a  prayer ; 
The  widowed  breast  on  which  she  slept 

Was  full  of  doubt  and  care : 
And  oft  was  Eva's  little  head 

Heaved  by  her  mother's  sigh — 
And  oft  the  widow  shrunk  in  fear 

From  her  sweet  baby's  eye ; 

For  she  would  leave  the  flowing  milk 

To  look  within  her  face. 
With  something  of  reproachfulness, 

As  well  as  infant  grace — 
A  trembling  lip,  an  earnest  eye. 

Half  smiling,  half  in  tears — 
As  she  would  seek  to  comprehend 

The  secret  of  her  fears. 

Her  ways  were  gentle  while  a  babe— 

With  calm  and  tranquil  eye. 
That  turned  instinctively  to  seek 

The  blueness  of  the  sky. 
A  holy  smile  was  on  her  lip 

Whenever  sleep  was  there — 
She  slept,  as  sleeps  the  blossom,  hushed 

Amid  the  silent  air. 

And  ere  she  led  with  tottling  steps 

The  low-roofed  cottage  door, 
The  beetle  snd  the  cricket  loved 

The  young  child  on  the  floor — 
And  every  insect  dwelt  secure 

Where  little  Eva  played ; 
And  piped  for  her  its  blithest  song 

When  she  in  greenwood  strayed ; 
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With  wiog  of  gaase  and  mailed  coat 

Tbej  gathered  rouod  her  feet. 
Rejoiced  as  are  all  gladsome  things 

A  tnithfal  soul  to  greet. 
Tbey  taught  her  infant  lips  to  sing 

With  them  a  hymn  of  praise — 
The  soDg  that  in  the  woods  is  beard 

Through  the  long  summer  days. 

Aod  e?ery  where  the  child  was  beard 

With  snatches  of  wild  songs. 
That  marked  her  feet  along  the  vale 

Or  hill-side,  fleet  and  strong. 
She  knew  the  haunts  of  CTeiy  bird— 

Where  bloomed  the  sheltered  flower ; 
So  sheltered  that  the  searching  frost 

Might  scarcely  find  its  bower. 

No  looeliness  did  Eva  know, 

Though  playmates  she  had  none ; 
Surh  sweet  compsnionship  was  hers, 

She  could  not  be  alone  ; 
For  everything  in  earth  or  sky 

Caressed  the  little  child. 
The  joyous  bird  upon  the  wing — 

The  blossom  in  the  wild : 

Much  dwelt  she  on  the  green  hill-side. 

And  under  forest  tree ; 
Beside  the  ninning,  babling  brook, 

Where  lithe  were  trouta  in  glee- 
She  saw  them  dart,  like  stringed  gems. 

With  many  a  curve  and  leap— 
And  learned  that  peace  and  love  alone 

A  gladsome  heart  may  keep. 

The  opening  hod,  that  lightly  swung 

Upon  the  dewy  air. 
Moved  in  iis  very  gladsomeness 

Beneath  angelic  care ; 
Kor  pearly  fingers  gently  oped 

Each  curved  and  painted  leaf, 
And  where  the  canker-worm  had  been 

Looked  on  with  angel-grief. 

She  loved  all  simple  flowers  that  sprung 

In  grove  or  sun-tit  dell. 
And  of  each  streak  and  varied  hue, 

A  meaning  deep  would  tell — 
For  her  a  language  was  impressed 

On  every  leaf  thst  grew. 
And  lines  revealing  brighter  worlds 

That  aogel  finger*  drew. 

Each  tiny  leaf  became  a  scroll 

Inscribed  with  holy  truth — 
A  lesson  that  around  the  heart 

Should  keep  the  dew  of  youth ; 
Bright  missals  from  angelic  throngs 

In  every  by-way  left- 
How  were  the  earth  of  glory  shorn, 

W^ere  it  of  flowers  bereft ! 

They  tremble  on  the  Alpine  height ; 

The  fiuured  rock  they  press ; 
The  deiert  wild,  with  heat  and  sand, 

Shares  too  their  blessedness — 
And  wberesoe'er  the  weary  heart 

Torsi  in  iu  dim  despair. 
The  meek-eyed  blossom  upward  looks 

Inviting  it  to  prayer. 

The  widow's  Cot  was  rode  and  low— 
The  sloping  roof,  moss-grown ; 


And  it  would  seem  its  quietude 

To  every  bird  were  known — 
The  winding  vine  its  tendrils  wove 

Round  roof  and  oaken  door, 
And  by  the  flickering  light,  the  leaves 

Were  painted  on  the  floor. 

No  noxious  reptiles  ever  came 

Within  this  lowly  Cot— 
The  good  and  beautiful  alone 

Delighted  in  the  spot. 
The  very  winds  were  bushed  to  peace 

Within  the  quiet  dell, 
Or  murmured  through  the  glancing  leaves 

Like  breathings  of  a  shell. 

The  gay  bird  sang  from  sheltering  tree, 

Bright  blossoms  clustered  round — 
And  one  small  brook  came  dancing  by 

With  its  sweet  tinkling  sound — 
It  stained  the  far-oflf  meadow  green- 
It  leaped  a  rocky  dell- 
Then  resting  by  the  cottage  door. 
In  liquid  music  fell. 

Upon  its  breast  white  lilies  slept. 

Of  pure  and  wax-like  hue, 
And  brilliant  flowers  upon  its  marge 

Luxuriantly  grew. 
They  were  of  rare  and  changeless  birth. 

Nor  needed  toil  nor  care ; 
And  many  marvelled  earth  could  yield 

Aught  so  exceeding  fair. 

Young  Eva  said,  all  noisome  weeds 

Would  pass  from  earth  away. 
When  virtue  in  the  human  heart 

Held  its  predestined  swsy — 
Exalted  thoughts  were  ever  hers — 

Some  deemed  them  strange  and  wild  ; 
And  hence  in  all  the  hamlets  round. 

Her  name  of  Sinlkss  Child. 

Her  mother  said  that  Eva*s  lips 

Had  never  falsehood  known ; 
No  sngry  word  had  ever  marred 

The  music  of  their  tone. 
And  truth  spake  out  in  every  line 

Of  her  pure  tranquil  face, 
Where  Love  and  Peace,  twin-dwelling  pair, 

Had  found  a  resting  plsce. 

She  felt  the  freedom  and  the  light 

The  pure  in  heart  may  know — 
Whose  blessed  privilege  it  is 

To  walk  with  God  below ; 
To  understand  the  hidden  things 

That  others  may  not  see — 
To  feel  a  life  >/i  ithin  the  heart, 

And  love  and  my&tcry. 

INTRODUCTION  TO  PART  11. 

The  widow,  accustomed  to  forms,  and  content  with  the 
faith  in  which  she  has  been  reared,  a  faith  which  is  habit- 
ual rather  than  earneat  and  soul-requiring,  leaves  Eva  to 
learn  the  wants  and  tendencies  of  the  soul,  by  observing  the 
harmony  and  beauty  of  the  external  world.  Even  from  in- 
fancy she  seems  to  have  penetrated  the  spiritual  through 
the  material ;  to  have  beheld  the  heavenly,  not  through  a 
glass  dsrkly,  but  face  to  face,  by  means  of  that  aingleness 
and  truth,  that  look  within  the  veil.  To  the  pure  in  heart 
alone  is  the  promise,  "  They  shall  see  God" 
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PART  II. 

Untiring  all  the  weary  day 

The  widow  toiled  with  care, 
And  acarcely  cleared  her  furrowed  hrow 

When  came  the  hour  of  prayer — 
The  voices,  that  on  every  side 

The  prisoned  soul  call  forth, 
And  bid  it  in  its  freedom  walk. 

Rejoicing  in  the  earth ; 

Fall  idly  on  a  deafened  ear, 

A  heart  untaught  to  thrill 
When  music  gusheth  from  the  bird 

Or  from  the  crystal  rill — 
That  moves  unheeding  by  the  flower 

With  its  ministry  of  love, 
That  weeps  not  in  the  moonlight  pale 

Nor  silent  stars  above. 

Alas !  that  round  the  human  soul 

The  cords  of  earth  should  bind. 
That  they  should  bind  in  darkness  down 

The  light  discerning  mind — 
That  all  its  freshness,  freedom,  gone, 

Its  destiny,  forgot. 
It  should  in  gloomy  discontent 

Bewail  its  bitter  lot. 

But  Eva  while  she  turned  the  wheel, 

Or  toiled  in  homely  guise, 
With  buoyant  heart  was  all  abroad. 

Beneath  the  pleasant  skies ; 
And  sang  all  day  from  joy  of  heart. 

For  joy  that  in  her  dwelt. 
That  unconfined  the  soul  went  forth — 

8uch  blessedness  she  felt. 

All  lowly  and  familiar  things 

In  earth,  or  air,  or  sky, 
A  lesson  brought  to  Eva*s  mind 

Of  import  deep  and  high : 
She  learned,  from  blossom  in  the  wild. 

From  bird  upon  the  wing. 
From  silence  and  the  midnight  stars. 

Truth  dwelt  in  every  thing. 

The  careless  winds  that  round  her  played 

Brought  voices  to  her  ear. 
But  Eva,  pure  in  thought  and  soul. 

Dreamed  never  once  of  fear— 
The  whispered  words  of  angel  lips 

She  heard  in  forest  wild. 
And  many  a  holy  spell  they  wrought. 

About  the  Sinless  Child. 

And  much  she  loved  the  forest  walk. 

Where  round  the  shadows  fell. 
The  solitude  of  mountain  height. 

Or  green  and  lovely  dell — 
The  brook  dispensing  verdure  round, 

And  singing  on  its  way ; 
Now  coyly  hid  in  fringe  of  green, 

Now  sparkling  in  its  play. 

She  early  marked  the  butterfly. 

That  gay  mysterious  thing. 
That,  bursting  from  its  prison-house 

Appeared  on  golden  wing — 
It  had  no  voice  to  speak  delight. 

Yet  on  the  flowret*s  breast. 
She  saw  it  mute  and  motionless, 

In  long,  long  rapture  rest. 


She  said,  that  while  the  little  shrowl 

Beneath  the  casement  hang, 
A  kindly  spirit  lingered  near. 

As  lightly  there  it  swung; 
That  music  sweet  and  low  was  beard 

To  hail  its  perfect  life — 
And  Eva  felt  that  insect  strange 

With  wondrous  truth  was  ri£i. 

It  crawled  no  more  a  sluggish  Ihi^g 

Upon  the  noisooM  earth  ; 
A  brief,  brief  sleep,  and  then  she  saw 

A  new  and  radiant  birth — 
And  thus  she  learned  without  a  doubt, 

That  man  from  death  woald  rise 
As  did  the  butterfly  on  wings. 

To  claim  its  native  skies. 

The  rainbow,  bending  o'er  tba  storai, 

A  l^eauteous  language  told ; 
For  angels,  twined  with  loving  amis. 

She  plainly  might  behold-— 
And  in  their  glorious  robes  they  bent 

To  earth  in  wondrous  lore, 
As  they  would  lure  the  hamiaii  soal 

To  brighter  things  above. 

The  bird  would  leave  the  rocking 

Upon  her  hand  to  sing. 
And  upward  turn  its  fearless  eye 

And  plume  its  glossy  wing — 
And  Eva  listened  to  its  song. 

Till  all  the  sense  concealed 
In  that  deep  guahing  forth  of  joy. 

Became  to  her  re? ealed. 

And  when  the  bird  would  build  its  nest, 

A  spirit  from  above 
Directed  all  the  pretty  work. 

And  filled  its  heart  with  love. 
And  she  within  the  nest  would  peep 

Its  colored  eggs  to  see. 
But  never  touch  the  pretty  thing. 

For  a  thoughtful  child  was  she. 

Much  Eva  loved  the  twilight  hour. 

When  shadows  gather  round. 
And  softer  sings  the  little  bird. 

And  insect  from  the  ground — 
She  felt  that  this  within  the  heart 

Must  be  the  hour  of  prayer. 
For  earth  in  its  deep  quietude 

Did  own  its  Maker  there. 

The  still  moon  in  the  saffron  aky 

Hung  out  her  silver  thread. 
And  the  bannered  clouds  in  gorgeous  fdd^ 

A  mantle  round  her  spread. 
The  gentle  stars  came  smiling  out 

Upon  the  brilliant  sky, 
That  looked  a  meet  and  glorious  dome. 

For  worship  pure  and  high ; 

And  Eva  lingered,  though  the  gloom 

Had  deepened  into  shade ; 
And  many  thought  that  spirits  came 

To  teach  the  Sinleas  Maid ; 
For  oft  her  mother  sought  the  child 

Amid  the  forest  glade, 
And  marvelled  that  in  darksome  glen. 

So  tranquilly  she  stayed. 

For  every  jagged  limb  to  her 
A  shadowy  semblance  hatht 
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Of  yprrtres  and  disiortcd  shapes, 

Tiiai  frowu  u|Kjn  bcr  path 
And  mock  her  with  their  hideous  eyes . 

Fur  when  the  stoul  is  blind 
To  freedom,  truth,  and  inward  li^ht, 

Vugue  fenre  deljase  tikc  mind. 

But  Eva,  like  a  dreiimcr  waked. 

Looked  off  upon  the  hill. 
And  murmured  words  of  strange,  sweet  sound, 

As  if  there  lingered  still 
Ethrreul  forms  with  whom  she  talked, 

Vnscen  by  all  beside ; 
And  she,  w  ilh  earnest  looks,  besought 

The  vision  to  abide. 

Oh  Mother!  Mothor?  do  not  speak. 

Or  all  will  pass  nwAy — 
The  spirits  leave  the  green-hill  side. 

Where  light  the  breeies  play — 
They  sport  no  more  by  ringing  brook, 

With  duwrets  dreaming  by  ; 
Nor  float  upon  the  fleeey  cloud 

That  steals  along  the  sky. 

It  grieves  me  mueh  they  never  will 

A  human  1o«>k  abide. 
But  veil  tliemsclves  in  silver  mist 

By  vale  or  mountain  side. 
I  fi!«I  their  prrsenee  round  ms  still, 

Thoui$h  none  to  Higlit  appear ; 
I  feel  the  motion  of  their  wmirs. 

Their  whispered  language  hear. 

With  silvery  rulie,  and  wings  outspread. 

They  passed  me  even  now  ; 
And  zemn  and  starry  diadems, 

LVcked  every  radiant  brow. 
Intent  were  e^ieh  on  some  kind  work 

Of  pity  or  of  love. 
Dispensing  from  their  healing  wings 

The  bles.sings  from  above ; 

For  angels  fuld  their  wings  of  love 

Round  hearts  surcharged  with  woe. 
And  f.in  with  balmy  win;:  the  eye 

Whence  tears  of  sorrow  flow  : 
Afjd  bear,  in  polden  censers  up, 

That  sarred  thing,  a  tear ; 
By  which  IS  registered  the  griefs, 

Hearts  may  have  suffered  here. 

All  holy  things  they  upward  Iwar, 

Of  bleeding  bearls  the  sigh, 
The  ^roan  wrung  »mt  by  [M'nitence, 

Bowed  down  with  burning  eye. 
Tii.1t  proof  of  thought  when  first  the  balie 

Smiles  to  the  lip  that  smiled  ; 
And  the  first  warm  prayer  tliat  upward  steals 

From  the  heart  of  the  little  child. 

I  would,  dear  Mother,  thou  couhl'st  see 

Within  this  darksome  veil. 
That  hides  the  spirit-land  from  thee, 

And  makes  our  sunlight  pale — 
The  toil  of  earth.  Hs  doubt  and  care, 

Wuuld  triflrii  seem  to  thee ; 
Rrpo«e  would  rent  upon  thy  sou], 

And  holy  mystery. 

Thou  wouid'Kt  behold  protecting  care 

To  shield  thee  on  thy  way— 
And  mini»ler*  to  guard  thy  feet, 

f<<>Kt  erriui:,  they  should  stray. 
And  order,  sympathy  nnd  love, 

Woald  open  to  thine  eye, 


From  simplest  creatures  of  the  earth 
To  seraphs  throned  on  high. 

E'en  now  I  marked  a  radiant  throng. 

On  pinions  sailing  by, 
To  soothe  with  hope  the  trembling  heart. 

And  cheer  the  dying  eye  ; 
They  smiling  passed  the  lesser  sprites, 

Each  on  his  woik  intent ; 
And  love,  and  holy  joy.  1  saw 

In  every  face  were  blent. 

The  meek'Cyed  violets  smiling  bowed — 
For  angels  sported  by — 

Rolling  in  balls  the  fragrant  dew- 
To  scent  the  evening  sky. 

They  kissed  the  rose  in  love  and  mirth, 
And  its  petals  fairer  grew — 

A  shower  of  pearly  dust  they  brought, 
And  over  the  lily  threw. 

A  host  flew  over  the  mowing  field. 

And  they  were  showering  down 
The  little  drops  on  the  tender  grass, 

Like  diamonds  oVr  it  thrown  ; 
They  gein'd  each  leaf  and  quivering  spear 

With  pearls  of  liquid  dew, 
And  bathed  the  stately  forest  tree, 

Till  its  robe  was  fresh  and  new. 

I  saw  a  mcek-eyed  angel  curve 

The  tulip*8  pointed  cup. 
And  bless  with  one  soft  kiss  the  urn; 

Then  fold  its  («etals  up. 
Another  rocked  ihe  young  bird's  nest 

As  high  on  a  branch  it  hung. 
And  the  tinkling  dew-drops  rattled  down 

Where  the  old  dry  leaf  was  flung. 

Earh  and  all,  as  its  taak  is  done. 

Soars  up  with  a  joyous  eye, 
Bearing  aloflt  some  treasured  gif^ — 

An  offering  to  God  on  high. 
They  bear  the  breath  of  the  odorous  flower, 

The  sound  of  the  pearly  shell ; 
And  thus  they  add  to  the  holy  joys 

Of  the  home  where  spirits  dwell. 


OUR  NAVY. 


JUD6E  ABEL  P.  UPSHUR  AND  HIS  REPORT.* 

There  has  never  been  a  time,  since  the  war, 
when  public  attention  was  more  steadfastly  fixed, 
than  it  now  is,  upon  the  Navy.  Indeed,  the  mari- 
time relations  of  the  country  were  never  more 
commanding  than  they  are  at  present.  Every  one 
who  has  reflected  at  all  upon  the  subject,  now  ad- 
mits, that  the  Navy  is  the  rightful  protector  of 
these  relations  in  peace,  their  best  defender  in 
war,  and  the  main  bulwark  of  this  nation  both  in 
peace  and  in  war. 

The  inflated  bubble  of  credit  and  speculation, 
which  was  blown  to  bursting  in  1637,  has  been 
pricked ;  and  with  it,  has  disappeared  that  wild  spi- 
rit of  extravagance,  which  rioted  in  Bank  Parlours, 

•  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  Deo.  4,  1841. 
Second  Session,  27tb  Congress.  House  of  Represents- 
tivea,  Doe.  No.  8. 
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State  Houses,  and  Legislative  Halls ;  and  which 
led  Government,  States  and  People,  into  those  ex- 
cesses, that  have  well  nigh  left  the  whole  country 
prostrate.  As  a  nation,  we  are  now  in  a  condition, 
profitably  to  reflect  upon  our  situation ;  and  to 
draw  for  the  future,  lessons  of  wisdom  from  our 
experience  in  past  follies. 

The  extravagant  schemes  of  '35-7,  for  protect- 
ing our  seaboard  with  a  line  of  forts  and  castles, 
reaching  from  the  St.  John's  to  the  Sabine — and 
the  grave  demands  of  Congress  upon  the  Execu- 
tive, to  know  hoio  much  money  could  be  expended 
for  this  purpose,  are  now  considered  as  wonders  of 
those  distempered  times.  The  country  has  awoke 
from  its  dreams,  as  from  a  delusion  ;  and  sober  rea- 
soning has  now  convinced  it,  that  it  must  trust  to 
its  Navy  to  defend  its  coasts  from  foreign  aggres- 
sion— to  fortifications  and  to  ships,  to  protect  its 
harbors  and  strong  holds  from  blockade  and  pillage. 
This  conviction  has  been  expressed  in  a  manner 
that  must   be  heeded. 

The  country  has  demanded  from  its  rulers,  in 
language  not  to  be  misunderstood,  reform  for  the 
Navy — renewed  energies  and  increased  strength 
for  this  arm  of  safety.  And  we  congratulate  the 
country,  that  an  officer  has  at  last  been  found  to 
preside  over  the  Navy,  who  can  rightly  interpret 
this  language,  and  who  has  the  understanding  to 
perceive  our  Naval  defects,  and  the  energy  to  ap- 
ply the  remedies. 

In  this,  his  first  Report,  Judge  Upshur  has  given 
his  countrymen  an  earnest  of  what  they  may  ex- 
pect from  him  as  a  Navy  Secretary.  Though  yet 
green  in  office,  he  has  put  forth,  not  only  the  most 
able  and  business-like  document,  but  the  most  valu- 
able exposition  of  the  condition  and  wants  of  the 
Navy,  that  has  ever  proceeded  from  that  Depart- 
ment. His  is  much  the  most  able  state  paper  that 
accompanied  the  President's  Message. 

The  Secretary  promises  reform ;  and  in  a  manly 
spirit  calls  on  (Congress  and  the  Executive  for  the 
necessary  aid.  He  has  already  satisfied  himself  that 
the  Navy-Board  is  an  irresponsible  power,  which 
should  give  place  to  asystem  of  proper  responsibility. 
He  has  discovered  that  the  Navy  Rules  and  Regu- 
lations, which  have  been  in  force  for  more  than  the 
quarter  of  a  century,  were  palmed  off  upon  the  ser- 
vice by  that  Board,  as  law  and  gospel ;  and  that, 
though  practically  enforced  at  this  day,  they  never 
had  even  the  shadow  of  any  lawful  authority,  nor 
binding  sanction.  The  Commissioners  were  autho- 
rised to  prepare  and  lay  before  Congress  a  set  of  Rules 
and  Regulations  for  the  government  of  the  Navy- 
Board  and  its  agents.  Instead  of  doing  this,  they  pre- 
pared ;i  general  code  of  laws  for  tho  Navy;  and  these 
were  declared  to  be  tho  lex  suprema,  without  ever 
having  been  submitted  to  Congress  at  all !  What  can 
more  strikingly  illustrate  the  negligence,  which  has 
hitherto  obtained  in  the  management  of  the  Navy, 
than  the  fact,  that  such  a  discovery  should  now  be 


made  for  the  first  time  ?  This  subject  calls  loadly 
for  reform,  and  the  Secretary  presses  it  with  great 
earnestness  up<m  the  consideration  of  Congress. 
We  hope  it  will  receive  the  attention  which  its  im- 
portance deserves. 

Not  only  an  amended  code,  but  a  uniform  sys- 
tem of  outfits  and  allowances  is  much  required: 
two   vessels  of  the  same  class  and  sixe  fit  oot 
from    the   same  port  and  for  like   service— the 
stores   of   one   may  cost  $6,000— of  the   other, 
$30,000.*     Surely  there  is  great  room  for  reform 
here  ;  for,  as  is  shown  by  other  Navies,  a  surprising 
degree  of  uniformity  is  attainable  in  the  cost,  as  well 
as  in  the  materials,  of  outfits  and  stores  of  vessels. 
We  recollect  a  case  in  point  of  an  English  Cap- 
tain.    After  having  reached  his  station  abroad,  be 
conceived  it  would  add  to  the  neat  appearance  of 
his  rigging,  to  wormf  a  certain  rope  called  a  suy. 
To  his  surprise,  the  next  arrival  brought  him  i 
communication  from  the  Admiralty,  informing  him 
if  that  worming  were  not  taken  off,  it  should  be 
charged  to  him.     Now  an  officer  in  our   senice 
might  worm,  parcel,  marl  and  serve,  every  rope  ia 
his  ship,  and  no  one  at  home  would  be  the  wiser 
for  it. 

The  cost  of  the  Englishman's  worming  might  per 
haps  be  10  cents.  We  do  not  advocate  the  *  peooj 
wise  and  pound  foolish*  system ;  bat  if  we  would  take 
care  of  the  pounds,  we  must  keep  an  eye  to  the  pence 
also.  And  we  see  no  reason  why  we  may  not 
have  as  rigid  a  system  of  accountability  in  onr  ser- 
vice, as  the  English  have  in  theirs. 

We  can  assure  the  friends  of  the  Navv,  thit 
Judge  Upshur  has  undertaken  its  managemeDt, 
with  the  noble  purpose  of  serving  his  country- 
restoring  economy  and   efficiency   to  this  maclm 
abused  service — and  of  erecting,  in  the  gratitude  o^ 
his  countrymen,  a  monument  of  praise  for  hiswell-^ 
timed  and  patriotic  efforts.  As  far  as  he  is  coDcem" 
ed,  every  thing  will  be  done  for  the  Navy  that  ib» 
public  weal  requires.  He  has  already  recommeoded. 
a  Naval  School ;  the  creation  of  Admirals ;  an  exteo* 
sion  of  the  forces  afloat ;  an  increase  of  the  Marine 
Corps ; — and,  though  last,  not  least,  an  ameliora- 
tion  of  tho  Sailor^s   condition — measures,  all  of 
them,  highly  important,  and  much  required  by  ths 
public  necessities.    All,  except  the  last,  have  been, 
fully  discussed  in  our  columns  ;  and  therefore  it  i^ 
unnecessary  to  go  again  into  any  lengthened  argu- 
ment to  shew  how  the  interests  of  the  public  at 
large  are  to  be  advanced  by  them. 

The  sailor's  ration  is  now  what  it  was  nearlf 
fifty  years  ago.  In  the  midst  of  all  the  improTC' 
ments  of  every  kind  which  has  been  going  or 
around  him,  no  change — and  there  has  been  great 

*  See  the  cost  of  ordoanre  and  atoree  for  the  aloopi-<^* 
war  Vinccnnes  and  Fairfield,  report«d  to  Congreu  in  Feb. 
1841. 

fHVm.  To  wind  a  thread  spirallj  in  tho  interstices  of 
a  rope. 
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room  for  change — has  been  made  in  Jack's  diet.  We 
should  be  glad  to  see  the  whiskey,  which  now 
forms  a  part  of  his  ration,  commuted  for  sugar  and 
tea  or  chocolate,  which  are  now  as  much  necessa- 
ries as  pork  and  molasses. 

For  many  valuable  susigestions,  as  to  improving 
the  condition  of  the  sailor,  and  thereby  promoting 
the  public  interest,  see  an  excellent  article  by  Lieu- 
tenant Davis  of  the  Navy,  in  the  October  No.  of 
the  American  Quarterly.  Wc  have  nothing  to  add 
to  the  judicious  remarks  of  that  officer  on  this 
subject. 

Upon  the  same  principle,  and  for  the  same  rea- 
sons, that  armies,  in  all  countries,  are  commanded 
by  Generals,  Navies  are  commanded  b}' Admirals. 
Custom  and  universal  experience  are  as  much  in 
.favor  of  the  one  as  of  the  other;  and  the  non- 
existence of  this,  or  of  a  corresponding  grade  in  our 
Navy,  is  daily  felt  as  an  evil ;  and,  on  some  occa- 
sions has  proved  truly  humiliating  to  the  officers 
themselves. 

In  a  Navy  as  large  as  ours  now  is,  a  high  state 
of  discipline  can  never  be  maintained  without  the 
MsUtancc  of  higher  grades.    At  present,  there  are 
too  many  heads  :  for  all  Captains  arc  equal. 

None  of  the  insignia  of  rank,  which  deck  an  Ad- 
minrs  ship,  are  allowed  to  be  worn  by  the  Ameri- 
cu  Commander.  Even  his  title  of  Commodore  is 
t  miter  of  courtesy,  tolerated  as  a  convenience, 
in  spite  of  a  positive  order  from  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment. Once  an  Admiral,  always  an  Admiral. 
Nut  so  with  our  Commodores;  to-day,  one  of 
them  contends  with  the  foreign  Admiral,  and  claims 
to  be  received  and  acknowledged  by  him,  as  an 
**iwl  in  rank — to-morrow,  he  may  be  met  by  this 
>^c  .\dmira1,  as  the  mere  Captain  of  a  single 
sliip.  with  no  higher  pretensions  than  to  be  placed 
on  a  footiflg  of  equality  with  one  of  the  20  Cap- 
taiosthat  command  single  ships  in  the  Admiral^sflcet. 
Many,  who  are  opposed  to  the  creation  of  Admi- 
rals in  our  service,  maintain  with  more  plausibility 
^^  nund  reasoning,  that  the  American  Captain, 
in  command  of  a  squadron,  is,  and  of  right  ought 
to  be, equal,  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  to  an  English, 
rrencb,  or  any  other  Admiral  in  command  of  a 
^'  And  some  of  our  officers  with  more  zeal 
^^in  discretion,  have  undertaken  to  maintain  these 
S'^^Qnds:  for,  in  their  contentions  with  foreign  offi- 
cer! on  this  subject,  they  have  generally  had  the 
^ont  of  the  argument. 

Adifficalty  of  this  kind  between  an  American 
Commodore  and  a  French  Admiral,  is  of  recent 
**Wrreiice.  The  friendly  relations  between  the 
<*o  aqaadrons  were  interrupted  by  it.  For  the 
^  of  presenting  this  subject  in  its  practical 
brings,  let  us  suppose  the  conversation  which  oc- 
^rred  between  those  officers  on  that  occasion. 

**  Here,"  might  have  said  the  Frenchman, "  is  an 
AdmiraPs  commission  which  I  hold  from  my  King, 
flere  too  is  an  official  register  of  tlie  French  Navy ; 


I  on  it,  I  am  borne  as  an  Admiral.  And,  in  token  of 
this  rank,  I  wear  at  my  mast-head,  a  square  flag — 
the  badge,  which  the  usages  of  the  sea  have  estab- 
lished, and  wliich  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  re- 
cognize and  acknowledge,  as  the  outward  and  visi- 
ble insigiiiuin  of  my  high  office.  These  are  n»y 
credentials,  which  have  been  received  and  admitted 
from  time  immemorial,  and  about  which  there  can 
be  no  dispute.  Pardun  me;  but  may  I  now  ask 
for  yours.  Monsieur  Capitaine  ?  for  I  perceive 
that  your  name  is  borne  on  your  official  register  as 
that  of  a  Captain  only — and  the  regulations  of 
your  service  forbid  that  you  should  be  styled  Com- 
modore.-' 

"  All  that  is  very  true,  sir  ;  but  my  credentials 
are  to  be  seen  in  that  broad  pennant  which  you  see 
flying  at  my  main." 

"  Well,  sir,  since  you  have  no  regular  papers, 
ril  admit  your  bunting  for  all  that  the  usages  and 
customs  of  the  sea  will  allow  it.  It  is  triangu- 
lar— mine  is  square.  From  remote  time,  and  by 
alt  maritime  nations,  the  triangular  pennant,  such 
as  you  wear,  has  been  considerori  as  the  outward 
badge  of  a  grade  of  officers  called  Commodores, 
and  subordinate  to  Admirals.  There  are  several 
such  commanding  divisions  of  my  fleet :  they  are 
my  inferiors ;  and  by  your  rule,  you  can  claim 
equality  of  rank  only  with  them — and,  were  you 
to  fall  in  with  one  of  them,  you  would  readily  admit 
him  as  an  equal." 

"  To  be  candid,  such  is  our  custom  I  admit : 
but,"  continues  the  American  officer,  "I  am  the 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  United  >States  Naval 
Forces  in  these  seas — you  are  only  the  same  of 
the  French — my  command  is  quite  as  resixsctable, 
and  in  all  respects,  as  important,  as  yours ;  there- 
fore I  claim  to  be  equal  in  rank  to  yourself." 

"  These    are  the  grounds,"  replies  the   other, 
"  which  I  expected  you  to  take  in  the  lirst  instance  ; 
and  there  might  seem  to  be  some  degree  of  plau- 
sibility in  them ;  for  you  have  under  you,  some  fine 
ships,  I  admit.    But  as  I  reminded  you  l»efore,  I  And 
that  at  home,  you  are  nothing  but  a  Captain  ;  and 
that  your  present  command  is  a  mere  temporary 
trust :  pull  down  that  piece   of  bunting  at   your 
mast-head,  and  you  are  again  the  mere  Captain- 
subject,  as  I  find  by  your  laws,  to  be  ordered  to 
the  command  of  any  single  ship  over  20  guns.    Such 
an  inferior  post,  as  this,  it  is  impossible  for  an  Admi- 
ral in  the  French  Navy  ever  to  fill.    Suppose  that  I 
and  all  my  commissioned  officers,  should  be  killed 
by  some  accident,  possible,  but  not  probable.     My 
Boatswain  would  then  be  the  commanding  officer  of 
this  fleet.     He  might  then  use  the  same  argument 
with  you,  which  you  now  use  with  me.    But  would 
you  admit  him  as  an  officer  equal  in  rank  to  your- 
self, knowing,  that  in  France,  he  is  recognized  as 
nothing  but  a  mere  Boatswain,  in  a  temporary  com- 
mand ;  as  I  know  that  you,  in  your  country,  ai» 
recognized  by  your  laws,  only  as  a  Captoin  1 
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**  Moreover,  I  am  just  from  a  foreign  coart :  vi  here  *  take  the  groand— and  it  is  a  popular  one— that  Cip- 
his  Majesty,  the  King  of  the  French,  was  repre-  tain  is  the  highest  grade  known  in  the  America 
sented  by  a  Minister: — ^your  government,  though  Navy,  and  therefore  an  American  Captain  iiajiial 
wiiti  interests  more  important,  was  represented  by '  to  the  highest  grade  of  any  other  Navy,  whstefv 
a  Charge  tT Affaires.  But  his  Majesty's  Minister,  be  the  title — for  that  it  is  immaterial  by  wbatBioM 
in  all  cases,  took  precedence  of  your  Charge.  Now,  we  call  him,  whether  Captain  or  Midahipman. 
suppose  your  Republic  had  been  as  niggardly  of,  Granted — let  him  be  called  Sachem  or  SeaSer- 
rank  in  its  diplomatic  corps,  as  it  has  been  of  rank  pent ;  only  make  bis  duties  such  as  becooe  tin 
in  the  Navy — and  that,  Charge  iT Affaires  had  been  importance  of  the  highest  station  in  the  Navy.  la 
the  highest  rank  in  that  corps,  as  Captain  is  in .  every  military  service,  the  officer  who  is  refmrti 
your  Navy.  All  Europe  knows  as  well  what  a '  to  do  duties  that  properly  pertain  to  a  grade  inllB- 
Charge  d' Affaires  is,  as  every  maritime  nation  :  rinr  to  the  one  occupied  by  him,  considers  hinuelf 
knows  what  a  Navy  Captain  is — could  it  be  ex-  degraded.  What  would  Captains  in  the  Amy 
pected,  that  other  courts  would  have  returned  you  think,  were  they  required  to  do  CorporaPs  duty  ?  or 
Ministers  for  your  Charges] — or,  that  these  would  •  Generals,  if  they  were  compelled  to  serve  as  Cap- 
have  been  received  on  the  same  footing,  or  recog- !  tains  ? 

nized  at  the  courts  to  which  they  might  be  ac- 1  Certainly  if  a  General  in  our  Army ,  were  leqoired 
credited,  as  of  the  same  rank  and  importance,  w-iih  to  do  those  duties,  which,  in  other  armies,  univenil 
the  Ministers  of  other  nations  \  I  custom  has  assigned  to  Captains,  no  one  would 

"  You  say  that  yours,  though  a  Captain's,  is  the  maintain  that  an  American  General  was  an  ofliea 
highest  rank  known  in  your  service,  as  Admiral  is  |  equal  in  rank  to  the  foreign  General.  His  title  would 
in  mine  ; — that  you  command  a  detachment  of  the  be  considereti  as  a  misnomer,  calculated  todeeeire. 
Ameri'*an  Navy,  as  I  do  of  the  French  ;  that  your  The  Captain  in  our  Navy  is  required  to  perform tJioM 
force  is  equal  to  mine ;  and  that  therefore,  you  are  duties,  which,  in  other  Navies,  are  considered  be- 


entitled  to  be  placed  upon  a  footing  with  me,  or 


neath  the  dignity  of  Admiral,  and  are  assigned  Is 


any  Admiral  in  any  service.     And  so,  in  the  case :  officers  of  an  interior  grade.    And  as  the  true  Mud- 
supposed,  your  Charge  might  say  : — lie  would  be  ard  of  an  officer^s  rank,  are  the  trusts  reposed,  thc^ 
the  highest  diplomatic  functionary  known  to  your !  honors  conferred,  and  the  duties  required  of  hin^ 
government ;  he  would  represent  a  nation  as  res- '  all  that  the  friends  of  increased  rank  in  the  Nav^ 
pectable  as  any  in  the  world ; — and  might  be  charged  j  desire,  is,  that  the  duties,  honors,  and  trusts, 
with  interests  as  important,  nay  more  so,  than  any  .  are  conferred  upon.and  required  of,  Admirals  in 
of  the  Ministers  around  him.     But  would  he,  for  |  Navies,  should  be  conferred  upon,  and  required  uf^ 
this  reason,  be  put  upon  a  footing  with  them  ?  Your .  a  certain  number  of  officers  in  our  Navy — by 
Government  saw  at  once  the  necessity  of  conform-  '  name  these  officers  shall  be  designated  as  a  c 
ing  with  the  general  usage  of  other  nations,  by  j  is  immaterial — only  we  should  object  to  the  sty 
making  the  rank  of  your  Army  officers,  and  diplo- '  and  title  of  *'  Sea  Kings  ;*  Sachem  or  Dux  woi 
matic  agents,  to  correspond   with  those  of  other  do  ;  though  we  should  prefer  to  follow  in  the 
nations.     This  necessity  did  not  at  first  exist  with   of  those  who  most  use  the  sea. 


In  the  language  of  the  Report,  *^  The  rank  o ' 
.\dmiral  is  knowji  in  all  the  Navies  of  the  worid  ^ 


your  Navy,  because,  until  your  last  war,  you  may 
be  said  to  have  had  no  Navy.    But  now,  your  coun- 
try, aAer  having  been  fought  into  a  Naval  power '  it  has  existed  through  a  long  course  of  ages, 
by  Great  Britain,  is  possessed  of  a  Navy  not  to  be   has  been  fully  tested  in  the  experience  of  all 
despised.     And  if  your  Republic  desire  that  the  tions.     It  still  exists ;  and  is  still  approved. 
Commanders  of  her  Naval  forces  should  be  treated   which  has  been  found  valuable  in  the  Naval 
with  the  comity  of  Adminils,  a  decent  respect  for  '•  vice  of  other  countries,  we  have  good  reason 
the  opinion  of  the  world,  for  the  customs  of  other  believe  will  be  equally  valuable  in  our  own." 
nations,  and  for  the   usages  of  the  sea,  requires 
that  she  should  first  show  that  she  herself  holds 
her  own  officers  in  proper  estimation  ;  by  investing 
them  with  rank,  honors  and  titles,  to  correspond 
with  like  officers  in  other  services.      In   failing 
to  have  Admirals,  the  United  States  has  departed 
from  the  custom  of  nations.     Those  customs  are 
well  known,  and  well  established ;  and  it  is  better 
that  your  Government  should  conform  to  them,  than 
that  all  the  world  else  beside,  should  depart  there- 
from to  humor  a  mere  fancy." 

We  respect  the  opinions  of  others,  however  er- 
roneous they  may  be,  when  honestly  entertained. 
Many,  in  their  opposition  to  the  grade  of  Admirals, 


The  Navy  De]>artinent  can  now  boast  of  a 
of  industry  and  of  energy.     It  has  fallen  into  tltf^ 
hands  of  one  who  can  appreciate  the  importaoceF 
of  the  situation  ;  whose  pride  it  is,  to  reform  the* 
abuses  of  the  service,  to  correct  its  faults,  and  ti^ 
make  it  in  all  res|>ects,  the  worthy  bulwark  of  ** 
great  nation.     Times  were  never  more  propitious 
for  the  Navy,  than  they  now  are.     It  has  a  fricBft 
in  its  present  head,  who  will  give  tone  to  its  ea-' 
feebled  state,  and  who  is  determined  to  let  its  wani^ 
bo  known  ;  notwithstanding  its  abuses,  it  still  isth9 
pride  of  the  nation  ;  and  public  sentiment  is  strong* 
ly  in  its  favor.     The  work  of  reform  has  been  com- 
menced;  and  Congress  is  prepared  to  do  foii& 
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vhttCTCT  UkB  natioaai  weal  reqaires.  And  this  is 
all  ve  cr&Te,  and  all  we  have  conlcnded  for. 

The  ioteiests  of  the  service  clearly  require  a 
moliiptication  of  sobordinate  grades ; — aod,  the  new 
Secretary,  lays  it  down  with  the  force  of  a  matbe- 
Botieal  troth,  that  it  would  be  both  wise  aid  politic 
to  estahUsb  theoi.     So  think  we. 

From  the  lowest  to  the  highest  grade,  now  in 
the  Nairy,  there  are  but  three  steps  in  the  line  of 
promotion.  Merely  to  create  grades,  that  degrees 
is  the  scale  of  official  rank  may  be  muHipIied,  we 
think  neither  politic  nor  wise.  Bat  when  expe- 
nesce  has  taoght  us  the  want  of  more  grades ; 
vben  the  necessities  of  the  service  have  actaally 
created  them,  and  the  pablie  convenience  has  ap- 
prored  them,  sorely  caution  itself  and  the  most 
•toiid  dzead  of  innovation  will  admit  it  to  be  not 
ofilj  wiM  and  politic,  hot  in  all  respects  prudent 
ud  deaiiable,  thai  the  law  ahould  give  them  palp^ 
hie  existence. 

We  have  seen,  that,  in  spite  of  regulation  and 
the  law,  the  necessities  and  daily  convenience  of 
the  service  have  introduced  into  the  Navy,  a  higher 
grade  than  that  of  Captain — for  some  distinction 
between  an  officer  who  commands  many  ships,  and 
Qoe  who  eommands  but  a  single  ship,  is  both  ne- 
cessary and  convenient.  For  like  reasons,  and  by 
iheiame  sage  counsellor,  the  intermediate  grade 
of  Lieutenant  Commandant  has  been  introduced ; 
csstoa  has  established  it;  and  there  are  many 
good  and  sufficteut  reasons,  why  the  law  should 
eoofinn  it.  Of  these,  we  can  urge,  briefly,  none 
better,  nor  .more  sufficient,  than  the  simple  fact, 
^  the  aecessities  of  the  service  have,  of  them- 
aelfes,  introduced  it ;  that  many  years  of  actual 
trial  have  approved  it ;  and  that  daily  practice  and 
experience  show  it  to  be  both  necessary  and.  con- 
Teoieot. 

There  are  many  separate  conunandsin  the  Navy, 
mall  ID  themselves,  but  highly  useful  and  neces- 
niy,  which  are  properly  considered  beneath  the 
dignity  of  Captains  and  Commanders :  such,  for 
uotance,  are  the  Commands  of  brigs  and  schooners, 
vith  other  inferior  stations.  To  such,  it  is  the 
costom  of  the  service  to  assign  Lieutenants  with 
the  complimentary  title  of  Lieutenant  Commandant. 

Officers  thns  situated  enjoy  the  title,  privileges 
and  emolomenis  of  a  distinct  and  separate  grade ; 
as  they  have  the  substance,  we  would  make  a  vir- 
toe  of  necessity,  and  give  them  the  shadow  too ; 
uid  the  more  especially,  as  in  the  shadow,  is  con- 
taised  a  public  good. 

This  grade  is  intermediate  between  Lieutenant 
and  Coounaader ;  and  though  convenient  and  use- 
ful in  itself,  it  has  been  made,  as  it  now  exists,  the 
aource  of  much  heart-burning  among  officers,  and 
of  great  iiymry  to  the  service.  Would  the  law 
establish  it,  and  draw  above  and  below  it,  the  line 
hj  which  its  duties  should  be  limited,  the  field  of 
favoritism  in  the  Navy,  would  be  both  shortened 


and  narrowed ;  by  these  means,  many  of  those 
considerations,  which  now  induce  officers  to  forget 
their  self-respect,  and  to  become  hangers-on  at 
Washington  for  nice  births,  would  be  removed. 

We  would  confine,  by  law,  the  duties  of  Lieute- 
nant Commandant,  to  the  first  Lieutenancy  of  Navy- 
Yards,  to  the  first  Lieutenancy  of  all  vessels  larger, 
and  to  the  Captaincy  of  all  vessels  smaller,  thaa 
sloops-of-war.  Their  pay,  wb^n  on  duty,  should 
be  what  it  now  is — il800  a  year;  and  when  off, 
that  of  a  Lieutenant  at  sea. 

Among  the  number  required  to  fill  these  stations, 
would  be  found  officers  well  qualified  to  perform 
every  duty  not  only  of  this,  but  of  any  other  grade 
in  their  line  of  the  service.  Hence,  the  Depart- 
ment would  not  have  the  power,  should  it  ever 
again  possess  the  inclination,  to  go  down,  as  it  has 
done,  to  its  favorites  among  the  Passed  Midship- 
men and  other  junior  officers,  to  obtain  commanders 
for  our  men-of-war  schooners. 

There  are,  at  this  time,  several  Passed  Midship- 
men in  command  of  schooners,  which  it  would  be 
no  reflection  upon  them  to  say,  many  Lieuleoanta, 
in  every  respect  more  deserving  and  capable,  have 
sought  in  vain. 

We  never  did  subscribe  to  the  monstrous  absur- 
dity, that  date  of  commission,  instead  of  qualifica- 
tions, should  be  consulted  in  the  selection  of  offi- 
cers for  any  particular  service.  But  qualifications 
and  all  things  else  being  equal,  except  date  of 
commission,  we  should  then,  in  all  cases,  let  date 
of  commission  take  precedence  where  there  was 
competition ;  and  it  is  hoped  and  believed,  there 
always  will  be  competition  among  officers  for  posts 
of  honor.  We  admit  the  propriety  of  allowing 
the  Department,  in  the  selection  of  officers,  all  the 
latitude  necessary  for  procuring  the  most  suitable 
talents  and  qualifications  for  the  services  required. 
But  when  that  grade  to  which  these  services  pro- 
perly pertain,  aflTords  officers  in  all  respects  capa- 
ble and  fit,  the  law  certainly  should  forbid  the  Se- 
cretary to  look  among  his  favorites  in  the  subordi- 
nate grades,  for  some  one  to  fill  the  post  of  honor 
supposed. 

We  profess  to  be  well  acquainted  with  the  Navy ; 
and  we  assert  with  the  confidenoe  of  knowledge, 
that  in  each  grade  of  officers,  are  to  be  found  in- 
dividuals highly  capable  of  performing  with  credit 
to  themselves,  and  with  honor  to  their  country, 
any  kind  of  service  or  duty  which  belongs  to  their 
grade.  There  are  Captains  in  the  Navy,  who 
would  discharge  with  ability,  any  duty,  however  im- 
portant or  difficult,  which  it  is  lawful  or  proper  to 
require  at  the  hands  of  a  Captain ;  so  of  Com- 
manders; and  so  of  Lieutenants.  And  so  too 
would  it  be  of  Lieutenants  Commandant. 

This  being  the  case — which  no  one  will  dispute— 
the  duties  of  each  grade  should  be  confined  by  law, 
to  the  officers  of  that  grade :  and  a  statute,  which 
should  require  this  much  of  the  Department,  would 
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be  hailed  not  only  as  wise  and  judicions  in  itself, 
but  as  highly  beneficial  to  the  service  at  large.  It 
is  not  only  an  unjust  reflection  upon  the  officers  of 
any  grade,  but  it  is  ruinous  to  the  service,  to  look 
below  that  grade  for  other  officers  to  do  its  duties — 
it  interrupts  harmony,  breaks  down  discipline,  and 
damps  the  esprit  de  corps  of  officers.  This  has 
been  done  in  the  Exploring  Expedition  ;  this  has 
been  done  in  the  Florida  Expedition  ;  and  this  has 
been  done  in  numerous  other  instances  of  late  years. 

Much  attentive  observation  on  the  subject,  has 
brought  our  mind  to  the  conviction,  that  it  is  essen- 
tial to  the  harmony,  discipline  and  well  being  of 
the  service,  to  confine,  whenever  it  can  be  done, 
the  duties  of  each  grade,  strictly  to  the  officers  of 
that  grade,  and  to  none  other. 

Should  it  ever  so  happen,  that  an  officer  of  the 
necessary  qualifications  for  any  particular  duty 
could  not  be  found  in  the  proper  grade,  we  would 
go  down  the  list,  until  we  should  find  one  who  was 
qualified  ;  and  when  we  had  found  him,  we  would, 
were  he  the  youngest  Midshipman  on  the  Register, 
first  promote  him  over  the  heads  of  the  others,  and 
then  assign  him  to  the  duty  required.  In  no  in- 
stance, unless  in  one  of  emergency,  can  the  duties 
of  a  high,  be  performed  by  an  officer  of  a  lower 
grade,  without  interrupting  the  discipline  of  the 
service  in  which  it  is  done. 

The  establishing  of  the  grade  of  Lieutenant  Com- 
mandant would  call  for  the  immediate  promotion  of 
not  less  than  50  or  GO  Lieutenants;  for  nearly  as  many 
as  these  are  now  actually  employed  in  connexion 
with  the  duties  proposed.  If,  among  this  number, 
the  Department  could  not  find  suitable  officers  for 
all  the  duties  required  of  this,  or  of  any  other  grade, 
then  we  should  think  it  high  time  reform  were 
commenced  among  the  officers  too,  as  well  as  with 
the  Navy. 

We  urge  this  intermediate  grade  upon  the  Hon- 
orable Secretary,  as  an  important  subject  in  the 
work  of  reorganization.  Other  Navies  have  tried 
it,  and  found  it  to  answer  well.  The  division  of 
duties  calls  for  it  in  ours ;  practice  has  introduced 
it ;  it  is  sanctioned  by  custom ;  and  the  experience 
of  years  has  proved  it  to  be  convenient  and  neces- 
sary. Is  it  not,  then,  both  prudent  and  wise  to  profit 
by  the  lessons  taught  in  such  a  school  ? 

The  establishment  of  a  good  school  for  Midship- 
men, is  admitted  on  all  hands  to  be  highly  essential 
to  the  future  well  being  of  the  Navy.  This  subject 
is  commanding  a  larger  share  of  the  public  attention, 
now,  than  we  have  ever  before  known  it  to  do.  It 
augurs  well  for  the  service  that  the  new  Secretary 
has  taken  it  up  so  promptly,  and  with  so  much 
zeal.  Within  the  last  eighteen  months,  it  has 
been  fully  discussed  in  this  journal ;  and  we  have 
nothing  new  to  add  in  relation  to  it.  Like  most 
others,  wo  have  a  preference  as  to  the  location 
of  this  institution.  Ihit  individual  preferences 
and  sectional  prejudices,  should  no  longer  be  suf- 


fered to  stand  in  its  way,  as  they  have  done.  A 
Naval  Academy  is  much  needed ;  nay,  the  poUie 
interest,  the  honor  and  the  welfare  of  the  service, 
absolutely  require  it.  In  the  East,  or  the  Wett; 
ashore,  or  afloat ;  on  an  island  in  the  sea,  or  on  a 
peak  of  the  Rocky  mountains — be  its  location  when 
it  may — we  advocate  its  immediate  establishmeDt; 
and  we  hope  that  Congress  will,  at  the  preseat 
session,  give  the  subject  that  attention  which  it  de* 
serves. 

Should  it,  however,  be  placed  on  the  seaboird, 
we  would  suggest  that  the  Depot'of  nautical  in- 
struments and  charts  be  connected  with  it;  and 
that  the  appropriation  of  $50,000  now  asked  bf 
the  Secretary  for  building  a  Depot,  should  be  made 
with  this  view.     By  uniting  the  two,  a  two-fold 
advantage  would   be   gained :   without   incurrin^f 
the  double  expense  of  two  separate  establishinenti, 
the  nautical  professor,  with  his  pupils  and  an  ai- 
sistant,  could  take  charge  of  this  department.  The 
Midshipmen  would  thus  have  all  the  facilities  of 
making  astronomical  observations,  and  of  rating 
chronometers  for  the  practical  purposes  of  naviga- 
tion ;  and  thus,  while  learning  practically  ao  im- 
portant branch  of  the  navigator^s  art,  they  woold 
be  rendering  the  public  an  actual  and  valuable  8e^ 
vice. 

With  his  limited  experience  in  office,  we  coqU 
not  expect  Judge  Upshur  to  occupy  the  whole 
field  of  Naval  Reform  in  this  Report.  He  has  ta- 
ken the  first  steps  towards  it  with  great  judgmeoL 
The  plans  already  proposed,  will,  in  due  time,ba 
followed  by  others  no  less  important  and  neces- 
sary. Among  these  may  be  included  the  transfer 
of  the  Revenue  Service  over  to  the  Navy — as  \» 
the  propriety  of  which.  Congress  has  already  adoptei 
resolutions  of  inquiry.  Such  an  arrangement  wookL 
effect  a  vast  saving  to  the  public.  This  Service '» 
supported  from  the  revenue ;  and  there  is  no  an- 
nual appropriation  made  for  it,  nor  indeed  is  there 
any  specific  appropriation  for  it  at  all ;  as  far  as 
limits  are  concerned,  the  receipts  of  the  cnstom- 
house  are  the  only  limits  imposed  by  law  upon  the 
expenditures  for  this  Service.  In  spite  of  the  speci- 
fic character  of  appropriations  and  the  restraints  of 
the  law,  we  have  seen  how  abuse  and  corruption  in 
other  departments  of  the  Government,  have  rioted 
with  the  public  funds ;  what  fantastic  tricks  they 
have  played  here,  no  one  knows,  for  there  were  no 
restraints  upon  them,  except  such  as  peculating 
collectors,  for  their  own  greedy  purposes,  chose  to 
impose. 

Next  to  correcting  Navy- Yard  abuses,  we  con- 
sider the  transfer  of  the  Revenue  Service  over  to 
the  Navy,  as  one  of  the  most  economical  measures 
in  the  whole  system  of  Naval  Reform.  Nor  is  mere 
economy  the  greatest  recommendation  in  favor  of 
the  transfer. 

The  number  of  shipwrecks  that  annually  take 
place  on  our  coast,  average  more  thao  oae  io' 
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erery  day  in  the  year.  In  Bome 'seasons  they  have 
amoanted  to  one  for  every  eight  hours.  Many  of 
these  vessels  are  first  embayed  and  then  lost,  and 
might  be  saved  by  timely  aseistance.  Were  Na- 
val diseifdine  introdnced  into  this  Service,  and  small 
steamers  to  carry  two  chase  shell-guns  of  heavy 
calibre,  substituted  for  the  present  cutters,  they 
vould  perform  many  times  as  much  service  as  the 
eDtters  can ;  and  by  requiring  fewer  hands,  they 
would  be  less  expensive.  By  taking  to  the  sea, 
whenever  they  could  in  all  rough  weather,  and  di- 
reedy  after  every  gale,  they  would  rescue  many 
lives  and  much  property,  that,  but  for  them,  would 
be  lost. 

After  a  fair  trial,  Captain  Perry  and  his  officers  as- 
certained and  reported  in  1838,  that  the  current  ex- 
penses of  running  the  steamer  Fulton,  were  $3.05  for 
twelve  hours,  and  that  her  whole  annual  expense 
would  be  less  than  that  of  a  sail  vessel  of  the  same 
size.*  The  steam  cutters  here  proposed  would  not 
be  half  as  large  as  the  Fulton,  and  therefore  their 
eorrent  expenses  would  be  lessened  nearly  in  the 
aame  ratio.  This  difference  of  expense  between 
men-of-war,  and  in  favor  of  steamers,  arises  from 
the  circumstance,  that  though  fuel  costs  more  than 
canvass,  yet  the  steam  vessels  do  not  require  nearly 
as  maoy  hands  as  the  sail  vessels.  The  same  would 
obtain  between  sail  cutters  and  steamcutters .  Those 
of  the  former  that  we  now  have,  carry  not  less  than 
thirty  or  forty  foremast  hands ;  those  that  we  propose, 
wookl  not  reqnire  more  than  fifteen  or  twenty — if 
as  many.  This  item  alone,  exclusive  of  the  wear 
and  tear  of  sails,  spars  and  rigging,  amounts  in  pay 
and  rations  to  not  less  than  $300  a  month,  which, 
allowing  the  steamer  to  steam  on  an  average  twenty 
days  of  every  month,  would  well  nigh  supply  her, 
if  it  would  not  entirely  suffice  for  fuel. 

Such  a  force,  incorporated  with  the  Navy,  would 
form  a  most  valuable  nursery  for  a  steam  marine, 
making  our  officers  familiar  with  their  own  coast, 
and  with  all  its  shoals  and  places  of  shelter.  It  would 
protect  the  revenue  in  peace,  and  at  all  times  fur- 
nish steam  sentinels-of-war,  to  guard  our  coast, 
and  to  check  the  advanced  forces  of  an  enemy 
while  coming,  with  evil  intent  upon  our  shores, 
from  beyond  the  '  black  waters,^  as  the  people  of 
the  East,  with  mysterious  horror,  call  the  sea. 

fiat  to  return  to  the  other  measures  of  reform, 
which,  under  the  energetic  hand  of  the  Virginia 
Secretary,  we  hope  to  see  accomplished :  the  next 
is  the  fixing  by  law  the  ratio  of  numbers  which 
shall  be  preserved  between  the  officers  of  the  lower, 
and  those  of  the  high  grades.  The  files  of  the 
Department  afford  statistics,  which  will  enable  the 
Secretary — if  he  have  time  to  collate  them — to  es- 
tabiish  thisnuio  with  such  nicety,  that  the  supply  of 
Midshipmen  would  just  equal,  and  no  more,  the  de- 
mand for  Lieatenants ;  and  so  on,  up.  There  is  now 
DO  limit  to  this  appointing  power,  and  it  has  been 
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much  abused.  The  appointments  of  Midshipmen  for 
the  last  year  alone,  amount,  we  are  told,  to  upwards 
of  250.  If  we  continue  on  at  this  rate,  until  these 
are  admitted  to  their  examination,  we  shall  have 
the  service  overrun  with  a  gang  of  Midshipmen 
1500  strong — when,  with  a  Navy  twice  the  present 
size  of  ours,  400  would  be  more  than  ample.  We 
are  glad  to  perceive  that  Congress  is  disposed  to 
assist  the  Secretary  in  his  herculean  labor,  for  a 
committee  has  been  instructed  to  inquire  into  this 
subject  likewise. 

Some  regulation  ought  also  to  be  adopted  for  se- 
curing to  each  State,  a  fair  quota  of  appointments 
in  the  Navy.  There  are  ten  officers  from  Massa- 
chusetts and  Virginia,  where  there  is  one  from 
Ohio,  or  Tennessee.  To  make  it  appear  that  some 
attention  is  paid  to  the  claims  of  the  West,  many 
of  those  who  are  borne  on  the  Register  as  citizens 
of  that  region,  are  hi  fact  citizens  of  the  East, 
falsely  registered  and  nominally  appointed  from  the 
West,  to  the  exclusion  of  some  more  legitimate 
and  rightful  claimant.  By  such  appointments,  frauds 
are  often  practised  upon  those  'far  off*  States. 
The  West  has  been  sorely  dealt  with  in  the  way  of 
Navy  patronage ;  and  it  is  high  time  her  eyes  were 
opened  to  her  just  rights  in  this  matter. 

Other  measures  no  less  important  than  those 
already  mentioned,  and  which  will  be  brought  for- 
ward in  due  time,  are  the  establishment  of  a  National 
Boat- Yard  on  the  Mississippi,  and  of  Naval  Depots 
at  the  South ;  the  opening  of  rendezvous  in  the  West 
for  the  shipment  of  steamboat  men,  landsmen,  ma- 
rines, and  apprentices ;  the  introduction  of  economy 
in  the  building  and  repairing  of  ships;  the  correcting 
of  Navy-Yard  abuses ;  and  the  arranging  of  a  re- 
tired list,  or  the  devising  of  some  means  by  which 
an  honorable  retirement  may  be  afforded  to  the 
superanuated  officers  in  the  higher  grades ;  and  by 
which  the  service  may  be  relieved  of '  Uncle  Sam*8 
hard  bargains*  in  the  lower. 

The  fact  that  all  of  these  subjects  are  not  em- 
braced in  the  Report,  argues  nothing  against  the 
system  of  thorough  reform  which  is  promised  at 
the  hands  of  Judge  Upshur.  We  can  assure  our 
readers  and  the  friends  of  the  Navy,  that  he  has 
taken  up  the  subject  of  Naval  reform  in  good  earn- 
est, and  means  to  go  through  with  it.  It  cannot 
be  reasonably  expected,  that,  at  this  early  day,  he 
could  enter  into  all  the  necessary  details.  He 
has  not  yet  had  time  to  possess  himself  of  half  the 
information  requisite  for  maturing  his  plans,  and 
bringing  forward  his  measures.  In  fact,  there  is 
so  much  to  be  dope,  that  our  surprise  is,  not  that 
he  has  not  done  more,  hut  that  he  has  been  able  to 
accomplish  as  much  as  he  has  in  so  short  a  time. 

Excellent  and  satisfactory  as  this  Report  is,  it 
does  not  embrace  any  thing  like  the  thorough  sys- 
tem of  reform,  which  is  now  contemplated  for  the 
Navy.  None  of  the  abuses  exposed  in  this  jour- 
nal, have  escaped  the  attention  of  the  present  Sec- 
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retary.  That  his  work  may  be  lasting,  he  designs 
to  lay  the  foundations  of  it  broad  and  deep.  In 
order  to  do  this,  he  has  first  to  clear  away  much 
rubbish.  And  he  has,  accordingly,  set  inquiries  on 
foot,  concerning  Navy- Yard,  and  other  abuses: 
so  soon  as  he  has  satisfied  himself  of  the  proper 
remedies  for  these,  he  will  proceed  to  have  them 
applied. 

We  conceive  it  to  be  almost  as  important  to 
know  how  the  Navy  has  got  wrong,  as  it  is  to 
know  how  to  set  it  right.  In  taking  charge  of  it, 
in  its  present  condition,  Judge  Upshur  is  in  the 
situation  of  a  Captain,  who  is  sent  to  a  ship  which 
incompetent  navigators  have  plunged  into  difficul- 
ties, and  left  surrounded  by  breakers.  The  first 
thing  that  this  new  commander  docs,  is  to  send  out 
a  party  of  ofiSccrs  to  sound,  survey  and  ascertain 
the  exact  extent,  character  and  position  of  the 
shoals  and  quicksands,  with  which  the  vessel  is 
surrounded.  Ho  then  lays  them  down  on  a  chart, 
as  well  that  others  may  know  how  to  avoid  them 
in  future,  as  that  he  may  clearly  see  the  best  way 
of  getting  clear  of  them  himself. 

With  all  due  deference,  this,  in  our  opinion,  is 
the  course  which  Judge  Upshur  should  take  with 
regard  to  the  Navy-Yards,  and  to  other  subjects  of 
Naval  economy.  Officers  should  at  once  be  com- 
missioned to  examine  into  the  condition  of  the  en- 
tire system  of  Naval  economy.  We  do  not  wish 
merely  to  find  out  that  common  laborers  have  been 
employed  to  drive  oxen,  to  dig,  and  to  do  other 
Jobs  about  Navy-Yards, — that,  by  some  ingenious 
figment,  such  labor  has  been  called  repairing  ship — 
and  that,  the  unlawful  wages  have  been  accord- 
ingly charged  to  any  ship  that  happened,  at  the 
time,  to  be  undergoing  this  costly  operation.  All 
this  we  already  know.  We  desire  information, 
which  shall  be  more  practical,  even  than  this.  W^e 
desire  to  know  what  it  is  that  causes  our  ships  to 
rot,  and  makes  such  frequent  and  heavy  repairs 
necessary,  that  we  may  adopt  preventive  measures 
if  practicable. 

The  corn-law,  and  other  commissions  of  inquiry 
in  England,  have  elicited  information  of  the  most 
valuable  kind,  bearing,  not  only  upon  the  particu- 
lar subject  of  investigation,  but  upon  the  whole 
science  of  political  economy. 

From  such  a  commission  as  we  propose,  pro- 
perly conducted,  wo  should  expect  information 
equally  valuable,  not  only  to  the  Navy,  but  to  the 
whole  science  of  Naval  Architecture,  and  there- 
fore to  the  whole  country.  For  instance :  it  is 
well  known  that  our  men-of-war,  though  built  of 
better  materials,  are  much  more  frequently  and 
thoroughly  repaired,  than  merchantmen.  One  or 
two  of  them,  built  of  live  oak,  have  been  actually 
broken  up  as  rotten  and  utterly  useless,  at  an  age, 
when  the  majority  of  white  oak  merchant  vessels 
are  perfectly  sound  and  good.  And,  whatever  be  the 
cause,  is  is  also  evident  thatour  men-of-war,  though 


built  of  the  same  materials  of  which  they 
thirty  years  ago,  are  repaired  now  much  more  6^ 
quently  than  they  were  then. 

Can  this  be  owing  to  the  policy  of  crtaimg  m- 
ployment  for  the  mechanics  at  cor  NaTy-Tardit 
Or  is  it  owing  to  the  manner  of  seasoning  timbv 
for  the  Navy  ?  Or  is  it  owing  to  the  use  of  im 
tanks  in  our  men-of-war,  that  the  puUic  ships  dt 
decay  so  much  more  rapidly  than  they  used  todo— 
and  so  much  more  rapidly  than  less  anbatantial  mo- 
chantmen,  now  do  ^ 

Whenever  a  merchantman  discharges  her  earga, 
her  hold  is  swept,  cleaned  and  aired.  Bat,  oirisf 
to  the  inconvenience  of  breaking  out  the  takt  k 
a  man-of-war  on  foreign  stations,  the  faoM  of  the 
latter  is  seldom  cleaned  from  the  beginning  to  ite 
end  of  a  three  years*  cruise ;  formerly  this  wu 
not  so.  Consequently,  unless  the  tanks  fit  tightly, 
which  is  not  always  the  case,  there  is  apt  to  bet 
vast  accumulation  of  dirt  and  filth  in  a  man-of-warli 
hold,  which  is  not  found  in  that  of  a  mercbiot- 


man. 


The  inquiry  of  which  we  speak,  would  not  onlf 
discover  how  far  these  agents  and  eauses  tend  to 
promote  decay,  and  how  they  may  be  nentraliied 
or  destroyed ;  but,  it  would  elicit  a  vast  amoont  of 
information  on  many  other  subjects  connected  vith 
the  economy  of  ships  and  the  Navy,  that  wooM 
prove  of  great  value  and  practical  importance  to 
the  country  at  large.  And,  we  do  not  well  pe^ 
ccive,  how  any  system  of  permanent  reform,  as  to 
the  economy  of  the  Navy  can  be  devised,  udIm 
some  such  investigation  shall  first  be  made.  We 
neither  advocate  nor  propose  any  thing  inquititoriiL 
We  do  not  care  to  find  out  who  have  been  the 
abusers ;  but,  what  the  abuses  are  ;  for,  the  ptit  of 
wisdom  now  is,  not  to  punish  past  oflTenden,  botte 
prevent  future  offences. 

Since  the  arch  enemy  of  Marines,  and  the  mtster 
spirit  of  the  Navy-Board,  that,  for  sa  many  yetn» 
has  sat  an  incubus  upon  the  Navy,  *  has  quit  hii 
country  for  his  country^s  good,^  times  have  become 
propitious  also  for  this  gallant  and  much  neglected 
corps  of  sea  soldiers. 

An  increase  of  the  Marine  Corps  is  recommenM 
in  the  Report,  and  seems  to  be  required  hytb9 
public  necessities.  Whatever  the  honor,  ot  thv 
interests  of  this  nation  require,  the  people  can  tflford? 
and,  like  the  Honorable  Secretary,  where  these  iiv 
concerned,  we  are  for  no  niggardly  policy. 

Therefore  we  would  abandon  the  system  hitherto 
pursued  with  regard  to  the  Marine  Corps,  and  plM9 
it  on  that  footing  which  the  necessities  of  the  eer^ 
vice  require  it  should  occupy. 

In  the  English  as  well  as  the  American  Navy* 
the  Marines  have  always  been  found  true  to  tbeir 
country  in  the  hour  of  danger.  Without  theiDithe 
police  of  a  ship  cannot  be  effective  in  peace,  dot 
secure  in  war.  They  are  a  faithful  corpo ;  tbef 
have  ever  proved  themaelves  so ;  and  we  ahooU 
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be  pleaaod  to  Me  the  compieiDent  of  MariDesin  oar 
men-of-war  largely  iocreaaed. 

Marines  were  first  known  to  the  English  Navy 

in  1703.    At  the  taking  of  Gibraltar,  they  "  alone, 

of  aU  h»  Majesty's  land  forces,  were  the  only  corps 

who  »aeces8fiilly  stormed  the  fortress."    In  com- 

memoraiion  of  their  services  on  that  occasion,  the 

word  GusALTAjt  is  to  this  day  inscribed  on  their 

colon.    His  grateful  remembrance  of  the  impor- 

Uot  aerriees  rendered  by  them  at  the  battle  of  St. 

ViiK'ent,  induced  the  Admiral  to  obtain  for  them  in 

1803,  the  title  of  Royal  Marines.    And  in  1827, 

when  ihe  Duke  of  Clarence  wished  to  present  them 

with  a  stand  of  colors  having  suitable  emblems  and 

I  derice,  he  caosed  a  summary  of  their  principal 

eagagements  to  be  drawn  up,  since  the  taking  of 

Gibraltar.    There  were  more  than  a  hundred  of 

these,  in  which  his  Majesty's  *  faithful  Marines' 

had  won  glory  for  their  King  and  lanrels  for  them- 

aelTes  in  every  sea  and  land.     In  the  difficulty  of 

•electing    from  such  a  constellation  of  gallant 

deeds,  some  exploit  more  brilliant  than  the  rest, 

the  Doke  resolved  to  inscribe  on  the  colors  '  the 

great  globe  itself,'  having  the  word  Gibraltar  above, 

ioA  per  Msrej  per  Terram  below.* 

By  land  and  by  water,  wherever  and  whenever 
the  American  Marines  have  had  an  opportunity  of 
dntioetioD,  they  have  shown  themselves  altogether 
worthy  of  such  a  prototype.  They  are  brave, 
pauiotie,  loyal  and  true ;  and  it  gives  ns  pleasure 
to  add  oar  testimony,  however  humble,  to  their 
aKfyoess  and  worth  in  the  Navy. 

We  have  thrown  these  opinions  and  suggestions 
hastily  together.  We  offer  them  for  what  they  are 
worth,  and  hasten  to  conclude  an  article  that  is 
longer  than  we  ever  intended  it  to  be,  and  which, 
if  we  had  time,  we  would  make  shorter. 


THE  FOOLS'  PENCE. 

la  the  year  183-,  in  a  handsomely  furnished 
parlor  which  opened  out  of  that  noted  London  gin- 
shop  called  "  The  Punch-bowl,"  sat  its  mistress,  the 
gaudily  dressed  Mrs.  Crowder,  conversing  with  an 
obsegaioos  neighbor. 

**  Why,  Mrs.  Crowder,  I  really  must  say  you 
have  things  in  the  first  style  !  What  elegant  paper- 
ing! what  noble  chairs !  what  a  pair  of  fire-screens ! 
all  80  bright  and  fresh  ! — Then,  the  elegant  stone- 
copings  to  your  windows,  and  those  beautiful 
Fieach  window  frames!  And  you  have  been  sending 
yoor  daughters  to  the  genteelest  boarding-school ; 
yoor  shop  is  the  best  furnished,  and  your  cellars 
ire  the  best  filled,  in  all  this  part  of  Lunnun.  Where 
can  joo  find  the  needful  for  all  these  grand  things  1 
Dear  Mrs.  Crowder,  how  do  you  manage  1" 

Mrs.  Crowder  simpered,  and  cast  a  look  of  smi- 
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ling  contempt  through  the  half  open  door,  into  the 
shop,  filled  with  drouthy  customers.  '*  The  fools' 
pence !— 'tis  THE  FOOLS'  PENCE  that  does 
it  for  us,"  she  said.  And  her  voice  rose,  more 
shrill  and  loud  than  usual,  with  the  triumph  she  felt. 

Her  words  reached  the  ears  of  one  customer,-— 
George  Manly,  the  carpenter,  who  stood  near  the 
counter.  Turning  his  eyes  upon  those  around  him, 
he  saw  pale,  sunken  cheeks,  inflamed  eyes,  and 
ragged  garments.  He  then  turned  them  upon  the 
stately  apartment :  he  looked  through  the  door  into 
the  parlor,  and  saw  looking-glasses,  and  pictures, 
and  gilding,  and  fine  furniture,  and  a  rich  carpet, 
and  Miss  Lucy  in  a  silk  gown,  at  her  piano :  and 
he  thought  to  himself,  how  strange  it  is!  how 
curious,  that  all  this  wretchedness  on  my  left  hand 
should  be  made  to  turn  into  all  this  rich  finery  on 
my  right ! 

"Well  sir, — ^and  what's  for  you!" — said  the 
shrill  voice  which  bad  made  thi  fools'  pbncb  ring 
in  his  ears. 

'*  A  glass  of  gin,  ma'am,  is  what  I  was  waiting 
for;  but  I  think  I've  paid  the  last /oo^'/>tf  nee  that 
I  shall  put  down  on  this  counter  for  many  a  long 
day." 

Manly  hastened  home.  His  wife  and  his  two 
little  girls  were  seated  at  work.  They  were  thin 
and  pale,  really  for  want  of  food.  The  room  look- 
ed very  cheerless,  and  their  fire  was  ao  small  as 
hardly  to  be  felt :  yet  the  dullest  observer  would 
have  been  struck  by  the  neatness  that  reigned. 

It  was  a  Joyful,  surprise  to  them,  his  returning 
so  early  that  night,  and  returning  sober,  and  in 
good  humor. 

"  Your  eyes  are  weak  to-night,  wife,"  said 
George,  "  or  else  you  have  been  crying.  I'm 
afraid  you  work  too  much,  by  candle  light." 

His  wife  smiled  and  said,  "  working  does  not 
hurt  my  eyes ;"  and  she  beckoned  to  her  little  boy, 
who  was  standing  apart,  in  a  corner — evidently  as 
a  culprit. 

"  Why,  John,  what's  this  I  see  V  said  his  father. 
"  Come,  and  tell  me  what  you  have  been  doing." 

John  was  a  plain  spoken  boy,  and  had  a  straight- 
forward way.  He  came  up  to  his  father,  and  look- 
ed full  in  his  face,  and  said,  **  The  baker  came 
for  his  money  to-night,  and  would  not  leave  the 
loaves  without  it ;  but  though  he  was  cross  and 
rough,  he  said  mother  was  not  to  blame,  and  that 
he  was  sure  you  had  been  drinking  away  all  the 
money ;  and  when  he  was  gone,  mother  cried  over 
her  work,  but  she  did  not  say  any  thing.  I  did  not 
know  she  was  crying,  till  I  saw  her  tears  dropping 
on  her  hands ;  and  then  I  said  bad  words ;  and 
mother  sent  me  to  stand  in  the  corner." 

"Tell  me  what  your  bad  words  were,  John," 
said  his  father ;  "  not  swearing,  I  hope  t" 

"  No,"  said  John,  coloring :  "  I  said,  you  were 
a  bad  man !  I  said,  bad  father !" 

"  And  they  were  bad  words,  I  am  sure,'*  said 
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his  mother  :  "  but  you  are  forgiven  ;  so  now  bring 
me  some  coal  from  the  box/* 

George  looked  at  the  face  of  his  wife  ;  and  as 
he  met  the  tender  gaze  of  her  mild  eyes  now  turn- 
ed to  him,  he  felt  the  tears  rise  in  his  own.  He 
rose  up;  and  putting  money  into  her  hands,  he 
said,  "  There  are  my  week's  wages.  Come,  come, 
hold  out  both  hands,  for  you  have  not  got  all  yet. 
Lay  it  out  for  the  best,  as  yon  always  do.  I  hope 
this  will  be  a  beginning  of  better  doings  on  my 
part,  and  happier  days  on  yours." 

George  told  his  wife,  af>«r  the  children  were 
gone  to  bed,  that  when  he  saw  what  the  pence  of 
the  poor  could  do  towards  keeping  up  a  fine  house, 
and  dressing  out  the  landlord's  wife  and  daugh- 
ters, and  when  he  thought  of  his  own  hard-work- 
ing, uncomplaining  Susan,  and  his  children  in 
want,  and  almost  in  rags,  while  he  was  sitting 
drinking,  night  afler  night,  destroying  his  health 
and  strength  ;  he  was  so  struck  with  sorrow  and 
shame,  that  he  seemed  to  come  to  himself  at  last. 
He  determined,  from  that  hour,  never  again  to  put 
the  intoxicating  glass  to  his  lips. 

More  than  a  year  aA,erwards,  one  Sunday  after- 
noon, as  Mrs.  Crowder,  of  the  Punch-bowl,  was 
walking  with  her  daughters  to  the  tea-gardens, 
they  were  overtaken  by  a  violent  shower  of  rain  ; 
and  had  become  at  least  half  drenched,  when  they 
entered  a  comfortable  house,  distinguished  by  its 
comforts  and  tidiness  from  all  others  near  it.  Its 
good-natured  mistress  and  her  two  girls  did  all 
thejT  could  to  dry  and  wipe  away  the  rain -drops  and 
mud-splashes  from  the  ladies*  fine  silk  gowns,  all 
draggled  and  soiled,  and  to  repair,  as  far  as  possi- 
ble, every  mischief  done  to  their  dresses  and 
persons. 

When  all  had  been  done  that  could  be  done,  and, 
as  Miss  Lucy  said,  they  "  began  to  look  themselves 
again,*'  Mrs.  Crowder,  who  was  {oiling  in  a  large 
arm-chair,  and  amusing  herself  by  a  stare  at  every 
one  and  every  thing  in  the  room,  suddenly  started 
forward,  and  addressing  herself  to  the  master  of 
the  house,  whose  Bible  and  whose  face  had  just 
caught  her  eye, — "  Why,  my  good  man,  we  are 
old  friends !  I  know  your  face,  Pm  certain  :  still 
there  is  some  change  in  you,  though  I  can't  exactly 
say  what  it  is." 

"  I  used  to  bo  in  ragged  clothes  and  out  of 
health,"  said  George  Manly,  smiling  :  **  now,  thank 
God,  I  am  comfortably  clad,  and  in  excellent 
health." 

"  But  how  is  it,"  said  Mrs.  Crowder,  "  that  we 
never  catch  a  sight  of  you  now  1" 

"  Madam,"  said  he,  *'  Pm  sure  I  wish  you  well : 
nay,  I  have  reason  to  thank  you;  for  words  of 
yours  first  opened  my  eyes  to  my  own  foolish  and 
wicked  course.  My  wife  and  children  were  half- 
naked  and  half-starved,  only  this  time  last  year. 
Look  at  them,  if  you  please,  now :  for  sweet,  con- 
tented looks,  and  decent  clothes,  Pll  match  them 


with  any  man's  wife  and  children.  And  now, 
madam,  I  tell  you,  as  you  told  a  friend  of  yomt 
one  day  last  year, — Uia  the  rooLs'  pewtb  tkmt  ktnt 
done  all  this  for  us.  The  Fools'  pence  ! — ^I  ought 
rather  to  say,  the  pence  earned  by  honest  indus- 
try ;  and  spent  so  that  we  can  ask  the  blessiog  st 
God  upon  the  pence." 

Mrs.  Crowder  never  recovered  the  enstomer  9k» 
had  lost. 

ITT*  The  foregoing  is  abridged  from  m  small  pmiphltl 
published  in  LondoQ. 
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BISHOPS. 
To  T.  W.  White,  Esq. 

Editor  of  the  Southern  XjiUrary  Jfcwo^gcr. 

Dear  Sir, — I  recommend  the  following  extnet 
from  a  medical  journal  to  the  especial  and  tttea- 
tive  perusal  of  your  fair  readers.  The  sahjedof 
which  it  treats  has  for  some  time  awakened  tbc 
anxious  curiosity  of  all  who  feel  an  interest  is  the 
health,  and — what  a  woman  is  said  to  relisqsiflli 
with  the  greatest  reluctance— in  the  personal  betnty 
of  our  females.  If  the  hints  and  suggesUosi  of 
this  medical  writer  should  prevail  on  these  delicaie 
creatures  to  adopt  some  means  for  the  removal  of 
the  unseemly  incumbrance  to  which  be  refers,! 
shall  be  amply  repaid  for  the  labor  of  transcriptioi. 

From   the   Medical  Repository,  published  ts  tkt 
City  of 

A  singular  malady,  which  has  recently  made  iis 
appearance  among  the  ladies,  has  excited  mneh 
speculation  in  the  medical  world.  As  the  TJetiw 
of  this  complaint  obstinately  reject  all  advice,  tad 
delicacy  forbids  a  close  and  accurate  examination 
of  the  parts  affected,  we  have  been  compelled  to 
resort  to  conjecture,  and  to  adopt  such  conclasions 
as  external  appearances  would  seem  to  indicate. 

Judging  by  this  imperfect  mode  of  observatios, 
we  suppose  that  an  enormous  tumor,  of  the  wait 
or  wen  species,  has  been  produced  by  the  opera- 
tion of  some  unknown  cause  over  the  lower  regkia 
of  the  spine.  That  it  is  a  callous  excrescence,  may 
be  inferred  from  the  absence  of  all  pain  and  inflaii- 
mation,  which  could  scarcely  exist  to  any  great 
extent  without  affecting  seriously  the  general  healiB; 
and  it  is  a  remarkable  feature  in  this  disease,  thai 
the  fair  sufferers  seem  to  be  utterly  insensible  to 
the  danger  of  their  situation,  and  indulge,  witbost 
restraint,  in  their  usual  amusements.  We  have 
had  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  exact  sopezikial 
extent  of  this  tumor ;  but  its  apparent  magnitodo 
varies  in  different  persons,  and  fVequently  ioets- 
ates  in  the  same  individual.  Neither  have  we 
been  able  to  determine  its  consistency,  or  whether 
the  cyst,  which  contains  it,  is  connected  with  tlw 
body  by  a  narrow  neck ;  or  whether  il  adheies  ts 
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(he  uiftee  thioogh  tbe  whole  extent  of  its  appft- 
Teat  eloofitioD.  In  ahape,  it  resembles  a  cylinder 
atretebin^  borisontally  across  the  back,  with  its 
troncated  extremities  protruding  somewhat  on  each 
side  beyond  the  cirenmTereace  of  the  waist. 

Tbis  gneommon  affection,  like  the  goitre,  is  con- 
iised  to  the  softer  sex ;  and  as,  apon  its  first  advent 
in  tbis  conntry,  it  raged  principally  in  the  cities, 
its  origin  was  hastily  ascribed  to  some  flosling 
mitam  in  the  local  atmosphere,  or  to  the  habiu  of 
diet  and  exercise  pecnliar  to  a  crowded  population. 
Bit  before  the  troth  of  this  hypothesis  could  be 
tested  by  experiment  and  observation,  the  hypothe- 
sis itself  was  completely  exploded  by  the  fact,  that 
the  malady  had  spread  with  unexampled  rapidity 
ioto  the  most  secluded  districts  of  the  country. 
Indeed,  some  of  the  most  gigantic  specimens  of 
tbis  portentous  excrescence  which  we  have  ever 
eneonntered,  were  found  in  very  retired  situations; 
yet  ss  the  disease  in  the  same  vicinities  was  by  no 
aeass  noiversally  diffused,  the  cases  in  question 
were  probably  qioradie. 

Various  conjectures  have  been  haaarded  as  to 
tbe  efficient  eanse  of  this  phenomenon ;  but  none 
btve  been  sustained  by  a  sufiieient  induction  of 
pbjsiological  facts  to  command  the  assent  of  tbe 
faenky.     It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  notice  the 
aoppositioo,  that  it  is  an  unnatural  enlargement  of 
the  spleen,  since  it  is  evidently  a  superficial  for- 
mation, and  can  have  no  connexion  with  the  vital 
carity.    Some  have  imagined,  that  the  muscles  of 
tbe  body,  driven  from  their  natural  position  by  the 
eieeasive  pressure  of  the  corset,  have  swelled  out 
immediately  below  the  line  of  that  stricture  into 
OBosoal  magnitude,  and  thus  gave  rise  to  this  pro* 
taberance ;  bat  if  this  vrere  so,  the  enlargement 
would  be  commensurate  with  the  cause,  and  there- 
fore would  encircle  the  whole  body.    Others  main- 
tain, that  the  unnatural  action  of  the  dorsal  muscles 
in  the  effort  to  produce  that  curvature  of  the  spine, 
miscalled  the  Grecian  bend,  might  have  occasioned 
a  partial  dislocation  of  that  main  pillar  of  the  hu- 
man system,  and  that  the  morbid  action,  thus  gene- 
rated, terminated  in  the  formation  of  this  enormous 
fungus;  but  it  were  more  rational  to  conclude,  that 
tbis  fashionable  bend  is  an  effect  rather  than  a 
caosc,  and  is  assumed  as  a  counterpoise  to  the 
preponderating  weight  of  this  unseemly  hump, 
wbieh  would  otherwise  throw  tbe  line  of  gravity 
without  the  base,  and  thus  destroy  the  equilibrium 
of  tbe  body.    The  most  plausible  h3rpothesis  yet 
proposed  as  a  solution  of  the  difficulty  is,  that  the 
tamor  in  question  is  analogous  to  the  elephantiasis 
of  the  West-Indias,  and  is  the  work  of  some  veno- 
mous insect  borrowing  beneath  the  cuticle  in  the 
region  of  the  loins.    If  this  be  so,  the  cure  may  be 
both  delicate  and  difllcnlt;  but  the  image  of  the 
■oft  and  tender  skin  of  a  beautiful  woman  perfo- 
rated, like  some  moth-eaten  parchment,  is  so  dis 


mitted  to  suspend  our  opinion  on  the  subject,  till 
some  stronger  proofs  be  adduced.  And,  indeed,  to 
suppose  that  these  amiable  and  innocent  creaturea 
could,  from  any  cause,  be  so  cruelly  backbitten,  we 
must  regard,  maiigre  all  the  conclusions  of  science, 
as  a  most  violent  presumption. 

The  medical  world  has  been  much  divided,  as 
usual,  on  the  question,  whether  this  novel  disease 
be  epidemic  or  contagious.  A  vast  amount  of 
learning  and  ingenuity  has  been  expended  in  the 
controversy,  without  throwing  much  light  on  the 
subject  of  debate ;  it  has  left  the  respective  dispu- 
tants more  wedded  than  ever  to  their  own  opinions. 
The  arguments  are  so  equally  balanced,  that  both 
parties  may  probably  lay  claim  to  some  share  of 
the  truth.  If  this  tumor  be  insectiferous^  as  some 
have  conjectured,  no  reason  can  be  assigned  why 
it  may  not  be  propagated  in  the  same  way  with 
many  cutaneous  diseases,  which  are  believed  to 
originate  in  similar  causes. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  portentous  rapidity  with 
which  this  malady  is  disseminated,  unparalleled  in 
the  annals  of  human  calamity,  except  by  the  fear- 
ful progress  of  the  cholera,  must  be  produced  by 
some  cause  of  more  general  operation  than  mere 
contagion.  But  it  is  not  our  province  tantas  com- 
ponere  liteSy  and  we  shall  pass  on  to  more  practi- 
cal inquiries — to  the  peculiar  symptoms  and  proba- 
ble means  of  relieving  a  disease,  which,  from  its 
application  to  the  back,  may  emphatically  be  called 
a  scourge. 

The  progress  of  this  peculiar  malady,  like  that 
of  its  great  prototype,  the  Asiatic  cholera,  is  alto- 
gether astonishing,  and  militates  against  every  con- 
clusion of  analogy  and  experience.     It  has  been 
known  in  a  few  hours  to  reach  its  utmost  degree  of 
tumefaction ;  and  young  ladies,  whose  sylph-like 
tenuity  of  form  was  the  ornament  and  admiration 
of  the  evening  entertainment,  have  emerged  from 
their  chambers  in  the  morning  accoutred  with  a 
pack  of  such  prodigious  dimensions,  that,  with  little 
effort  of  imagination,  they  might  be  mistaken  for 
gypsies  on  a  march,  bending  beneath  the  weight  of 
all  their  household  goods.   The  morbid  action  indi- 
cated by  tbis  preternatural  growth,  would  seem  to 
demand  the  exhibition  of  the  most  speedy  and  de- 
cisive remedies.     Leeching,  cupping,  and  other 
topical  applications  might  palliate,  but  could  scarcely 
arrest  the  progress  of  this  extraordinary  swelling. 
The  cautery  and  the  knife  could  alone  be  relied  on 
for  its  effectual  extirpation.    The  operation,  how- 
ever, would  be  hazardous ;  for  the  vitality  indi- 
cated by  its  rapid  development,  betrays  its  connex- 
ion with  ttie  arterial  system.    The  excision  of  so 
large  a  mass  from  the  body,  would,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, be  attended  with  a  sense  of  exhaus- 
tion, and  might  seriously  affect  the  nervous  system^ 
particularly  when  the  unfortunate  patient,  from  a 
delusive  conception  of  the  disease,  is  averse  to  the 
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It  is  to  be  feared  that  our  females  will  resist  all 
efforts  to  disburthen  them  of  this  ungainly  protube- 
rance, since,  from  a  strange  hallucination,  they 
suppose  it  to  be  ornamental,  and  to  improve  the 
natural  symmetry  of  their  figures.  In  Switzer- 
land, goitre  keeps  goitre  in  countenance  ;  and  the 
belles  of  the  Vallais,  reconciled  to  this  unavoidable 
calamity  by  its  universal  prevalence,  are  easily 
persuaded  that  it  is  a  beauty  rather  than  a  defect. 
On  the  same  principle  our  American  ladies  cherish, 
as  their  most  graceful  appendage,  a  hideous  incum- 
brance, resembling  for  all  the  world  a  beggar^s  wal- 
let in  shape  and  appearance ;  for  it  cannot  be  doubted, 
that,  if  it  were  confined  to  a  few  individuals,  it 
would  be  an  object  of  derision  or  disgust.  Such, 
indeed,  is  the  perversity  of  taste  produced  by  that 
tyrant  custom,  that  they  have  actually  dignified 
this  deformity  with  the  venerable  name  of  bishop, 
from  its  imaginary  resemblance,  we  presume,  to 
the  hump  frequently  superinduced  on  the  incum- 
bents of  the  episcopal  ofRce  by  age,  infirmity  and 
incessant  toil.  It  was  from  a  like  depravity  of 
perception  that  the  courtiers  of  Alexander,  because 
that  celebrated  conqueror  was  wry-necked,  con- 
ceived that  unnatural  distortion  to  be  the  perfection 
of  grace  and  elegance,  and  submitted  to  the  painful 
eflbrt  of  afl!ecting  a  similar  dislocation. 

It  is  supposed,  from  the  prevalence  of  goitres  and 
idiocy  in  the  same  districts  of  Switzerland,  that 
there  is  some  inexplicable  connexion  between  that 
excresence  and  the  brain.  We  are  not  prepared 
to  deny  the  truth  of  this  conjecture ;  and  by  parity 
of  reasoning  wc  think  it  much  more  probable,  that 
the  bishop,  resting  as  it  does  on  the  spinal  column, 
and  thus  communicating  directly  with  the  seat  of 
perception,  should  exercise  a  still  greater  influence 
on  the  powers  of  the  understanding.  Is  it  alto- 
gether impossible,  that  the  medullary  substance, 
occupying  the  chambers  of  the  cranium,  should, 
from  the  power  of  gravitation,  or  an  irregular  cir- 
culation of  the  fluids,  have  abandoned,  in  a  groat 
measure,  the  cavity  of  the  skull,  and  accumulated 
on  the  lower  region  of  the  spine,  so  as  to  form  this 
extraordinary  enlargement  1  We  throw  out  this 
idea  as  a  mere  hypothesis,  to  be  tested  by  future 
investigation.  Certain  it  is,  that  the  subjects  of 
this  strange  disease  are  characterised  by  a  levity 
and  volatility,  which  increase  in  a  ratio  with  the 
growth  of  the  dorsal  tumefaction.  If  this  bump 
had  made  its  appearance  on  the  cranium,  phrenolo- 
gy would  have  furnished  a  ready  explanation  of 
the  phenomenon ;  but  unluckily  the  disciples  of  that 
useful  science  have  not  extended  their  inquiries  to 
the  mental  qualities  indicated  by  the  irregularities 
of  the  spine. 

The  ramifications  of  this  swelling  seem  to  be 
spreading  horizontally,  and  it  is  apprehended,  that 
it  may  ultimately  encircle  the  slender  waists  of  the 
ladies  with  a  continuous  ridge,  which  no  illusion  of 
the  imagination  can  transform  into  the  eestos  of 


Venus,  or  the  girdle  of  Florimel.  Not  to  speak 
of  the  unpleasant  surmises  to  which  snch  an  on- 
seemly  protuberance  must  give  rise,  the  moet  seri- 
ous physical  derangement  may  be  anticipated  froa 
this  enormous  pressure  on  the  diaphraghm. 

The  unwillingness  of  the  fair  sufferers  to  sob- 
mit  to  medical  examination,  renders  it  impossible 
to  ascertain  with  precision  all  the  symptoms  of  this 
disease ;  but  so  far  as  we  have  observed,  the  mmt 
prominent  are,  slight  febrile  action,  nervous  excita- 
bility, giddiness  of  the  head,  restlessness,  exces- 
sive flightiness,  and  an  inordinate  proclivity  to  the 
intoxicating  pleasures  of  fashionable  life.  These 
symptoms  may  vary  in  degree  according  to  the  cha- 
racter and  constitution  of  the  patient,  but  they  are 
believed  to  be  the  usual  concomitants  of  this  singu- 
lar affection.  They  proclaim  that  the  nerTons 
system  is  deeply  implicated,  and  that  every  iodut 
gence  of  an  exciting  nature  must  be  peraiciooa. 
It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  retirement,  solitode 
and  quiet,  are  essential  to  recovery.  We  shooU 
advise,  as  a  preliminary  to  any  course  of  treatment, 
a  residence  in  some  secluded  mountain-valley, 
where  pure  air,  rural  occupations,  romantic  scene- 
ry, and  an  absence  of  the  temptations  and  frivdi- 
ties  of  the  gay  world,  might  gradually  renovate  the 
tone  of  the  nervous  system,  and  prepare  the  way 
for  a  radical  expulsion  of  this  hideous  excrescence. 

We  have  entered  with  the  greater  minntenesa 
into  the  discussion  of  this  subject,  because  the  in- 
terest which  we  feel  in  the  welfare  of  our  fair 
countrywomen,  no  less  than  the  sentiments  of  ha- 
manity,  demand  from  the  medical  faculty  the  exer- 
tion of  their  utmost  skill  in  the  extirpation  of  such 
an  alarming  evil,  and  more  especially  in  ridding 
the  form  of  youthful  beauty  of  so  loathsome  a 
deformity.  D. 

Campbell  County,  Va,  Dec,  1841. 


CAN  I  FORGET? 

BY  L.  J.  CIST. 

"  I  have  trea.*(ured  erery  look, 

I  have  garnered  every  tone, 
Till  my  heart  is  like  a  book 

Filled  with  memories  alone : 
And  1  wonder  oft  if  thou, 

In  ihy  far  and  happy  home. 
Ever  think'st  of  him,  who  now 

To  thy  presence  may  not  come  I" 

W.  D.  GaBagkr. 

Can  I  forget  ? — 
The  bright,  the  blest,  the  golden- winged  hours. 
When,  hand  in  hand,  we  roved  the  sunny  bowers 
Of  childhood's  home ;  or  up  the  mountain's  side. 
Or  by  the  streamlet's  gently  murmuring  tide. 
Gathered  young  Spring's  first  flowers-— the  fair  wikl*ros^ 
And  the  blue  violet,  sweetest  flower  that  grows ! 
Nurturing  the  while,  through  each  delightful  hour. 
Love's  bud  to  bloom — itself  a  fairer  flower ! 

Ah  me !  not  yet 
Those  days  esn  I  ibi|0t! 
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Can  I  forget  ? — 

blissful  rapture  of  thHt  boor,  when  first 

ripened  bud  to  besoteous  blossom  burst ; 

n  the  deep  feeling  of  my  spirit  moTe<l 

laming  lips  to  tell  thee  that  I  lo?ed  I 

I  forget  the  rapture  of  that  kiss, — 

seal  of  mutual  love  and  happiness  1 

her  dear  image  ever  leave  this  heart, 

••  quicker  throbbings,  thoughts  of  her  thus  start  ? 

Ah,  no !— not  yet, 
Sweet  loye,  can  I  forget ! 


"  LE  MEME  VASE." 

yoong  Sciote,  who  had  returned  to  his  native  Isle,  for 
Srat  time  after  the  Turiiab  invasion,  entered  his  father's 
vsy,  and  found  the  dwelling  of  his  childhood  a  deso- 
rain.  He  wandered  to  the  garden  and  strayed  through 
■range  and  lemon  groves  in  silence,  until  passing  a  large 
-,  in  which  a  beautiful  plant  was  wildly  growing,  he  mur- 
ed indistinctly,  **  le  mime  vase." 

Vide  SiepheHM'  Traveie  m  Cfreece,  4-c. 

The  same  white  vaee — the  same  rich  plant 

I  tended  with  such  care. 
That  I  might  gather  from  it  buds 

To  twine  my  sister's  hair ; 
How  oft,  with  flowery  coronal, 

Vwe  decked  her  sunny  brow ! 
Alas !  alas !  she  needeth  not 

A  fragrant  chaplet  now. 

The  same  white  vase  !— the  favorite  spot 

She  loved  to  call  her  own  ; 
Here  m  the  moonlight  she  would  sit, 

And  list  the  billow's  moan ; 
And  mingle  in  the  symphony 

Her  lute's  most  gentle  strain, 
With  sweet,  aerial  warblings — such 

I  will  not  hear  again. 

711^  some,  round  which  our  evening  houra 

Were  passed  in  mirth  and  glee, 
In  dancing  to  the  soft  guitar, 

Beneath  this  olive  tree — 
Or,  weaving  from  the  dew-bright  flowera 

A  wreath  for  one  fair  head. 
Whose  music-laughter  now  is  hushed — 

Who  dwells  among  the  dead  ! 

The  »ame,  round  which  my  brother  play'd, 

A  guileless-hearted  boy, 
And  dreamed  away  his  brief,  bright  houra 

Of  happiness  and  joy. 
1  thank  thee.  Heaven !  that  thou  didst  take 

That  gentle  spirit  back, 
Crt  sorrow's  cloud  had  cast  its  shade 

Acroas  his  sunbeam  track ! 

The  same  old  vase  my  father  loved — 

Where  oft  he  lingered  nigh, 
To  hear  tlte  Egean  humming  low 

The  sun-set*s  lullaby : 
Now,  tangled  rose  and  jasmine  flower 

The  marljle  seat  o'erapread, 
And  ivy  vines  creep  wildly  up, 

And  bow  the  citron's  head. 

Among  the  lime-tree's  '  silveij'  green' 

Entwines  the  cypress  bough, 
And  myrtle  leaves  an  waving  here. 

In  atiM^  csnfiision 


Untaated  hangs  the  clustering  fmit 

From  many  an  orange  tree  ; 
And  flowers  stray  wild,  without  a  hand 

To  check  their  luxury. 

Oh !  what  a  link  in  memory's  chain 

Is  this  vine-cover'd  vase  ; — 
It  brings  before  me  all  I  lo?'d 

In  brighter,  earlier  days — 
And  then  the  anguish'd  thought,  that  tkey. 

My  cherish'd  ones,  have  fled. 
And  thou,  my  vase !  the  dearest  link 

To  bind  me  to  the  dead  ! 
Oxford,  Ohio. 


M.J. 


NOTICES  OF  NEW  WORKS. 

Family  Libkakt,  Nos.  136  and  137.  Scandanana,  annent 
mud  modem ;  being  a  history  of  Denmark^  Sweden  and  Nor- 
way^  with  iUustrations  of  their  ntUwral  history.  By  Andrew 
Crichton,  L.L.D.,  author  of  the  History  of  Arabia,  etc. ; 
and  Henry  Wheaton,  L.L.D.,  author  of  the  History  of  the 
Northmen,  etc.,  and  lately  American  Charge  d'Afiaires  at 
Copenhagen.  With  a  map  and  twelve  engravings,  in  two 
volumes.    New- York :  Harper  6i  Brothera  ;  1841. 

The  object  of  the  Family  Uihrecry  is  the  formation  of  a 
cheap  and  uaeful  library.  The  Messra.  Harpen  have  been, 
and  still  are,  pushing  on  the  scheme  with  great  enterprise 
and  astonishing  success.  In  the  '  warrior  ages,'  the  Scan- 
dinavians figured  more  largely  than  any  other  people  of  the 
North ; — they  extended  their  excuraions  ovcraes  and  land — 
ravaged,  and  then  seised  the  Island  of  Great  Britain — and 
obtained  for  their  Sovereigns  the  patronymic  of  'Sea 
Kings*  of  the  North.  They  wore  a  race  of  daring  free- 
bootera,  who  carried  their  conquests  from  the  icy  shores 
of  Lapland  to  the  sunny  clime  of  Africa.  To  such  a  peo- 
ple are  to  be  traced  our  remote  ancestry,  and  the  germ  of 
many  of  our  political  institutions ;  snd  the  Messra.  Harpera 
have  judiciously  incorporated  their  history  into  the  Family 
Library.  Messra.  Crichton  and  Wheaton  are  well  known 
to  the  reading  public  as  ripe  and  accomplished  scholare. 
They  have  dipped  freely  into  Runic  literature  and  antiqui- 
ties. Their  well-earned  reputation  is  fully  sustained  in 
the  present  volumes. 

Family  Libkaky,  No.  138.    Democracy.    By  George  Syd- 
ney Camp.    New-York :  Harpera  dc  Brothera  ;  1841. 
In  these  days  of  *  cat-o'-nine'  and  other  long  tail  and 
painful  flourishes  on  the  backs  of  books  and  sailora,  it  is 
refreshing  to  behold  the  democratic  simplicity  with  which 
Mr.  Camp  ushera  forth  bis  little  volume — Dbmockacy. 
Verily  it  is  a  pattern  for  brevity,  by  which  windy  authora  may 
improve  their  long-tailed  title  pages.    M  r.  Camp's  underta- 
king is  a  sublime  one,  being  an  attempt  to  demonstrate  the 
fitness  of  a  republican  government  for  man  every  where  in 
political  being  with  his  fellow-man.     The  author  writes 
well,  and  has  produced  an  agreeable  and  an  entertaining 
little  volume.    He  soara  above  forty,  and  treats  of  the  de- 
mocracy of  all  parties, — of  democracy  in  its  widest  sense. 
He  aims  at  a  true  exposition  of  |K>pular  rights,  and  at  re- 
ducing the  principles  upon  which  they  are  founded  to  a 
philosophical  system,   with  the  view  of  founding  a  true 
theory  on  which  democracy  may  rest.    Unfortunately  for 
him,  his  science  itself  rests  too  much  upon  opinion ;  and 
however  great  his  learning,  and  profound  his  arguments,  he 
has  not  the  basis  of  an  exact  science  upon  which  to  raise 
his  superstructure.    Two  and  two  make  four,  is  a  mathe- 
matical truth  w  hich  all  will  admit ;  but  by  what  means  the 
greatest  good  may  be  produced  to  the  greatest  number,  and 
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whether  this  or  that  political  dogma  be  consistent  with  de- 
mocratic doctrines,  are  matters  of  opinion,  and  therefore  of 
dispute.  In  this  free-thinking  age,  there  is  no  one  who 
may  speak  ex  cathedra  in  political  science;  nevertheless 
Mr.  Camp  has  given  the  public  a  book  which  may  be  read 
with  pleasure  and  profit. 

The  Family  Library,  No.  139.  History  of  Michigan  from 
its  earliest  colomzation  to  the  present.  By  James  H.  Lan- 
man.    New-York  :  Harper  &  Brothers ;  1841. 

Another  work  from  this  prolific  press!  This  is  an 
abridgement  of  a  history  by  the  same  author,  prepared  under 
a  law  of  the  State.  And  as  pleasantly  as  Mr.  L4inman 
WTites,  we  could  have  wished  his  volume  for  the  Family 
Library  had  been  still  more  abridged.  A  commercial  ac- 
quaintance once  wrote  six  or  eight  pages  of  fooKs-cap,  ad- 
vising with  his  paitner  in  Liverpool  as  to  the  shipment  of  a 
cargo  of  salt.  *'  Salt  won't  do,"  was  the  laconic  reply. 
And  we  would  recommend  to  the  Messrs.  Harpers  to  im- 
press upon  their  writers  of  Slate  Histories  the  importance 
of  some  little  attention  to  the  salty  style  of  the  Liverpool 
mercliant.  We  have  less  fault  though  to  find  with  Mr. 
Lanman's  History  of  Michigan,  or  MUehi-sawgyegoH  as  its 
Indian  name  runs,  than  we  have,  or  than  wo  expressed  in  a 
former  No.,  against  Dwigbl*s  History  oi  Connecticut.  The 
Catholic  church  planted  her  missionary  stations  in  Michi- 
gan upwards  of  two  centuries  ago.  There  arc  many  inter- 
esting incidents  conneated  with  the  early  history  of  this 
new  State,  and  her  historian  makes  the  most  of  them.  It  is 
a  well  written  and  an  agreealile  Utile  volume. 

Tub  American  Almanac  and  Repositorv  or  Useful 
Knowledob  for  the  year  1842.  Boston :  published  by 
David  H.  Williams. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  valual)lc  publications  any  where 
to  be  founii  It  comprises  upwarrls  of  300  pages  12mo.  of 
the  most  important  statistical  information,  concerning  the 
General  and  State  Governments — exports  and  imports- 
agriculture  and  manufactures — civil  and  military  establish- 
ments, etc.  As  a  book  of  reference  it  is  useful  at  all  times, 
and  to  men  of  every  pursuit  in  life.  The  present  volume 
is  particularly  valuable  on  account  of  the  statistics  reUtinf; 
to  the  'sixth  census*  of  the  United  States;  by  vihich  a 
greater  amount  of  useful  information  has  been  collected 
than  by  any  other.  The  work  is  to  be  had  at  the  Bookstore 
of  Messrs.  Randolph  &  Co. 

A  Tribute  to  the  Memory  of  the  Rev.  George  G.  Cookman. 

A  Poem,  delivered  at  the  Alexandria  Lyceum,  by  Daniel 

Bryan :  1841. 

This  is  a  neat  pamphlet  of  sixteen  pages,  published  for  the 
benefit  of  Mrs.  Cookman,  whose  husband  was  among  the 
passengers  of  the  ill-fated  President.  The  sale,  we  are 
happy  to  learn,  has  been  very  large ;  and  the  poem  espe- 
cially, as  every  thing  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Bryan  does,  has 
met  with  great  favor.    It  possesses  decided  merit. 

Ths  Maryland  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  and  Official  Or- 
gan of  the  Medical  Department  of  the  Army  and  Navy  of 
the  United  States.    Baltimore :  John  Murphy ;  1841. 
The  second  No.  of  the  second  volume  of  this  journal  lies 
on  our  table.  It  contains  a  list  of  chemical  tests  and  agents, 
that  is  worth  to  the  practical  man  many  times  the  price  of 
subscription.    The  present  No.  is  a  rapiul  one.    It  con- 
tains several  valuable  papers :  Among  them  we  wonid  notice 
especially  the  Mensoir  of  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  and  the  con- 
clusion of  a  prixo  essay  on  *  Cutaneous  and  Mucous  Ex- 
halation.*   No  physician  can  keep  pace  with  the  improve- 
ments and  discoveries  that  arc  daily  being  made  in  his  art, 
without  the  assistance  of  medico-periodical  literature.  The 
iBott  valuable  diseovcriea  in  medicine  are  fiist  annoaiieed 


to  the  world,  usually  in  the  medical  journals.  And  any 
physician  may,  with  profit,  add  the  one  now  before  ns,  Is 
his  list  of  periodicals.    The  price  is  $2  60,  in  advaoee. 

Popular  Lectures  on  Ethics  or  Moral  Oblioattoxi. 
fur  the  use  of  Schools.  By  Marjnret  Mercer.  Peten* 
burg :  Edmund  &  Julian  C.  Ruffin. 

The  schoo1m&s.ter  is  indeed  abroad  in  the  land;  thetpi* 
rit  of  intellectual  improvement  is  rife ;  and  the  eanse  of 
popular  education  is  advancing.     Some  of  the  first  talems 
of  the  country  are  enlisted  under  its  banners.    Miss  Mo- 
ccr  is  among  them.  She  has  performed  well  her  part;  and  die 
performed  a  good  work,  «%hen  she  addressed  her  little  v» 
lume  to  the  affections  of  the  young,  and  cast  it  in  the  ecw- 
mon  school  treasury.    It  is  particularly  suitalilefor  joosf 
ladies  and  girls,  though  it  may  be  perused  with  profit  bylhs 
youth  of  either  sex.     The  lectures  of  which  it  is  conprisei 
abound  in  practical  good  sense,  and  sound  doctrines  asd 
instnict ions,  both  moral  and  religious.     Miss  Mercer  is  a 
devout  Christian;  and  she  has  'let  her  light  so  shine,' it 
the  tone  of  earnest  aflfection  which  she  has  imparted  lo 
these  admirable  essays.    In  setting  forth  so  much  that  ii 
good  and  excellent,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  our  authoress 
did  not  pay  as  much  attention  to  manner  as  to  matter;  for 
it  is  a  pity  that  grammatical  errors  should  be  suffered  to 
creep  in,  and  mar,  as  they  not  unfrequently  do,  the  beaoty 
of  her  discourse.     We  have  opened  the  book  at  randosi, 
and  stumbled  upon  such  blunders  as  these :  **  Econoay  it 
such  a  just  restraint  of  orie*s  inclinations,  and  such  a  rego- 
lation  of  their  expenditures,  as  will  turn  their  means  to  tbi 
best  account  :'*  p.  179.    **  Often  the  sight  or  the  hearisf 
perish:"  p.  58. 

This  book  is  written  for  the  instruction  of  the  young,  sad 
for  the  use  of  schools  ;  therefore  we  would  bold  the  »nler 
rigidly  within  the  rules  of  grammar.  The  frequent  om 
which  she  makes  of  as,  as  a  pronoun,  grates  upon  the  car; 
to  say  the  least  of  it,  it  is  an  inelegance  of  style  whick 
should  not  be  tolerated,  more  especially  in  such  books  u 
this.  The  <  as  will*  in  the  first  quotation  is  s  case  in  puiot— 
and  like  cases  abound.  Such  sentences  ought  to  be  recatf. 
Expressed  thus,  the  one  altove  would  have  been  faultle«: 
"  Economy  is  that  just  restraint  of  one*s  inclinatioas,  ssd 
that  regulation  of  one*s  expenditures,  which  will  turnone'i 
means,"  etc.  But  notwithstanding  such  faults,  the  Utok  is 
sensibly  written.  It  may  be  had  at  the  Bookstore  of  Mrsars. 
Randolph  &,  Co. 

The  Poems  ok  John  G.  C.  Brainabd.    A  new  and  ivs- 

thcntic  collection,  with  an  original  memoir  of  his  lif^- 

Hartford  :  Edward  Hopkins;  1812. 

Brainard  may  justly  be  considered  one  of  the  most  irv^ 
teres!  ing  of  American  poets.    His  personal  popularity,  th  ^'^ 
mingled  playfulness  and  melancholy  of  bis  effusions,  ibei  ^ 
patriotic  tone,  and  the  curly  death  of  the  pitMnising  niv  "^ 
strel, — all  lend  to  hallow  and  endear  his  memory.    Iti^^ 
several  years  since  the  volume  of  his  pieces,  issued  is  hi' 
life-time,  has  been  out  of  print.     The  edition  jwblii 
with  Mr.  Whittier*M  memoir,  after  the  poet's  decease,  «i  ^ 
very  limited,  and  a  large  portion  of  it  was  destroyed  hyfir'P'-^ 
It  was  also  quite  incorrect,  and  was  shabbily  executed'-^ 
There  was  then,  it  seems,  ample  reason  for  the  appesrsoc^^ 
of  the  present  volume.     We  have  examined  itwilhctre^ 
and  can  assure  our  readers  that  the  caakct  is,  in  every  r*'^ 
spect,  worthy  of  the  jewels  it  enshrines.     For  this  liesuti' 
ful  volume,  the  public  are  indebted  lo  the  ardent  iniere^ 
with  vthirhthc  publisher  cherishes  the  memory  of  Brainard. 
He  has  long  wished  to  see  something  like  justice  dose  to 
the  poet;  and  to  this  end,  bus  labored  to  bring  together  a 
perfectly  authentic  and  correct  edition  of  his  writings. 
This  he  has  at  length  aocceeded  in  doing;  and  the  bvcit 
of  Americin  poetry  have  now  another  haadtowe  and  cbsm- 
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%  Tolanie,  to  place  beside  those  of  Bryant  and  Perri?a1, 1  the  coincidence  hctween  the  viens  advanced  by  Mr.  Tal- 
on^frllow  and  Drake.  We  have  refreshed  our  memories  ,  fotird  and  those  of  one  of  our  correspondents,  published  in 
ith  Brainard's  Terses ;  and  we  experienced  bo  little  grati- 1  a  number  of  the  Messenger  a  year  before  the  deli?ery  of 
ution  in  so  doing.    There  is  a  simplicity,  a  tenderness  j  this  address.    Our  space  will  not  allow  us  to  present  a  sy. 


»d  m  truth  about  his  poetry,  which  explain  the  warm  at- 
ichoDent  he  ever  inspired.  Many  of  his  descriptions  are 
markably  American ;  his  themes  are  generally  national, 
r  founded  cm  personal  experience.  Sometimes  he  is 
saint  and  ptayiul ;  sometimes,  graphic  and  earnest ;  and 
Bi  infrequently,  touching  and  pathetic.  His  muse  is  gen- 
ine,  not  tricked  out  for  parade,  but  fresh  with  the  hues  of 
is  own  soul.  Now  and  then  there  is  a  touch  which  indi* 
stes  to  what  a  height  time  and  larger  experience  might 
avo  led  him.  For  instance,  in  his  lines  on  the  Connect!- 
■t  liver,  he  says 

Tho  promootories  Iotc  thee — and  for  this 
Torn  their  rough  cheeks  and  stay  thee  for  a  kiss. 

When  the  fresh  morning  wakes  him  from  his  dream, 

And  daylight  smiles  on  rock  and  slope  and  stream. 

Are  not  glossy  curls  and  sunny  eyes. 

As  brightly  lit  and  bluer  than  thy  skies  ; 

▼<Mces  as  gentle  as  the  echoed  call. 

And  sweeter  than  the  softened  waterfall 

That  smiles  and  dimples  in  its  whispering  spray. 

Leaping  in  sportive  innocence  away : — 

And  lovely  forms  as  graceful  and  as  gay 

As  wild*brier  budding  in  an  April  day  ; 

How  like  the  leaves— the  frsgrant  leaves  it  bears, 

Their  sinless  purpcMes  and  simple  cares. 

Stream  of  my  sleeping  Fathers !  when  the  sound 

Of  coming  war  echoed  thy  hills  around. 

How  did  thy  sons  start  forth  from  every  glade, 
Snatching  the  musket  where  they  led  the  spade  1 
How  did  their  mothers  urge  them  to  the  fight. 
Their  sisters  tell  them  to  defend  the  right ! 
How  bravely  did  they  stand,  how  nobly  fall, 
The  earth  their  coffin,  and  the  turf  their  pall ! 

And  sgain,  in  that  sad  but  sweet  lyric  ''To  the  Dead :" 

How  many  now  are  dead  to  me 

That  live  to  others  yet ! 
How  many  are  alive  to  me 
Who  crumble  in  their  graves,  nor  see 
That  sick'ning,  sinking  look  which  we 

Till  dead  can  ne*er  forget. 

la  (peaking  of  that  *' silent,  moonlight  march  to  Bunker 
Hill,"  be  lays  finely  of  that  noble  band— that  they  went  forth 
sttha 

"Spartan  step,  without  their  flutes." 

^Bt  we  lack  space  to  enumerate  beauties.  The  poems  en- 
*i*M  ^ The  Fall  of  Niagara,"  «*  Epithalamium.'*  •*  Maniac's 
8<»|.""Tbe  Sea  Gull,"  "Indian  Summer,"  "Eastern 
'^  of  Long-Island"  and  many  other  gems,  cannot  but 
'''^''■^  the  interest  of  the  discerning  reader,  and  awa- 
*^  *  feeling  of  sympathy  and  admiration  for  the  memory 


Sriici  roB  THK  Dbfbnuaict,  in  the  pbosbcution  op 

Tl|  Qcbbn  v.  Moxbn, /or  thtpMiaakm.  t^  ShelUy't 

^•if.    Delivered  in  the  Court  of  the  Queen's  Bench, 

^•ae23, 1841, and  revised,  by  T.  N.  Talfuurd,  Sergeant- 

*^Uv.    London:  Edward  Moxon,  Dover-Street;  1841' 

^e  are  surprised  that  some  enterprising  publisher,  or 

^Mfneious  editors  of  the  large  weekly  papers,  have  not 

'*priMcd  thia  beautiful  production  of  the  author  of  "  Ion." 

^••11  iadnced  to  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the 

■pieeh,  partly  from  the  intrinsic  value  of  its  arguments  and 

IW  rhetorical  elegance  of  its  style,  and  partly  because  of 


nopsis  of  the  reasoning  contained  in  this  able  defence. 

"  The  l)ook  presents  the  entire  intellectual  history — true 
and  faithful,  because  traced  in  the  series  of  those  works 
which  were  its  events,  of  one  of  the  most  extraordinsry 
persons  ever  gifted  and  doomed  to  illustrate  the  nobleness, 
the  grandeur,  the  imperfections,  and  the  progress  of  human 
genius — vfhom  it  pleated  God  to  uJufrom  thit  world  while  the 
proeeee  of  hannoninng  hit  ttupmdoua  power*  woe  yet  tncom- 
p/ffe,  Init  not  before  it  had  indicated  it*  beneficent  working*.** 

"  Not  only  are  they"  (Shelley's  works)  "  incapable  of  awa- 
kening any  chords  of  evil  in  the  soul,  liut  they  are  ineffec- 
tual even  to  present  to  it  an  intelligible  heresy." 

'*  Are  they"  (the  objectionable  passages)  "  more  thsn  a 
tome  of  chaotic  thought  not  yet  subsided  into  harmony, — 
over  which  the  Spirit  of  Love  has  not  yet  brooded,  so  as  to 
make  them  pregnant  with  life  and  beauty  and  joy  t" 

"  When  it  is  found  that  this  poem,  (Queen  Msh,)  thus 
containing  the  doctrine  of  immortality,  is  presented  with 
the  distinct  statement  that  Shelley  himself  in  maturer  life 
departed  fmm  its  oflfensive  dogmas— when  it  is  accompa- 
nied by  his  own  letter,  in  which  he  expresses  his  wiah  for 
its  suppression — ia hen,  therefore,  it  is  not  given  even  as 
containing  Aw  deliberate  assertions,  but  only  a*  a  feature  in 
the  dmelopment  of  hi*  intellectual  character — surely  all  sting 
is  taken  out  of  the  rash  and  uncertain  passages.    I*  it  not 
antidote  enough  for  thepoioon  of  a  pretended  atheiem^  that  the 
poet  who  i*  *uppo*ed  to  deny  Deity,  find*  Deity  in  all  thing*  V* 
"  What,  indeed,  does  the  publisher  of  Shelley's  works 
virtually  say,  when  he  thus  presents  to  his  readers  this  re- 
cord of  the  poet's  life  and  death  ?   He  says — Behold  !   Here 
is  a  spectacle  which  angels  might  admire  and  weep  over. 
Here  is  a  poet  of  fancy  the  most  ethereal— /ee/in^«  the  mo*t 
devout — charily  the  mo*t  C/irMlian*-enthralled  by  opinions 
the  most  cold,  hollow  and  debaaing.    Here  is  a  youth,  en- 
dowed with  that  sensibility  to  the  beautiful  and  the  grand, 
which  peoples  his  minutes  with  the  perceptions  of  years— 
who,  with  a  *]nrit  of  *elf*aerifice  whkh  the  eldeet  Chri*tianity 
might  exult  in,  if  found  in  on*  of  it*  martyr*^  is  ready  to  lay 
down  that  intellectual  being,  to  be  lost  in  loss  iuelf— if  by 
annihilation  he  could  multiply  the  enjoyments  and  hasten 
the  progress  of  his  species  ;  and  yet,  with  strange  wilful- 
ness, rejecting  that  religion  to  which  in  e**ene*  he  i*  tm- 
peri*hably  allied.     Trace  the  inspired  yet  erring  youth, 
poem  after  poem,  month  after  month,  year  after  year — liow 
shall  you  see  the  icy  fetters  which  encircle  his  genius  gra- 
dually  dissolve :  the  wreaths  of  mist  ascend  from  his  path ; 
and  the  distance  spread  out  before  him  peopled  with  human 
affections,  and  skirted  by  angel's  wings.    And  thus  he 
proceeds,  with  light  shining  'naore  and  more,  unto  the 
perfect  day,'  which  he  was  not  permitted  to  realise  in  this 

world." 

"  Talk  of  proofs  of  Divine  existence  in  the  wonders  of 
the  material  universe—there  is  nothing  in  any,  nor  in  all, 
compared  to  the  proof  which  this  indicted  volume  containa." 

**  Shelley  fancie*  httntelf  irreligioua,  and  every  where  falter* 
or  tremble*  into  piety.** 


"  The  Nbw  Wobld."  This  literary  journal,  of  which 
we  do  not  speak  too  highly  when  we  call  it  the  best  in  the 
United  States,  has  been  established  but  a  liule  more  than 
two  years,  and  yet  it  has  reached  a  circulation  of  which  we 
cannot  find  a  parallel  in  the  history  of  periodical  literature. 
Twenty-Four  Thousand  copies,  weekly,  is  certainly  a  mag- 
nificent numl)er.  Supposing  that  two  thousand  are  given 
away  to  contemporaries,  or  kept  on  file  for  new  subseribers, 
and  computing  that  each  copy  has  five  readers,  (rather  be- 
neath than  above  the  faot,)  "  The  New  World-  OMi  boMt 
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One  Hundred  and  Ten  Thousand  readers!  What  a  vehicle 
for  the  dissemination  of  instruction,  entertainment  and  in- 
fonnationl  How  powerful  an  engine  with  which  to  direct 
puhlic  opinion  !  The  criticisms  of  so  widely-disseminated 
a  journal  would  be  extremely  effective,  even  were  they  not 
characterized  by  talent,  tact  and  dincrimination.  As  they 
are  thus  characterized,  it  is  not  perhaps  too  much  to  say 
that  it  lies  within  the  power  of  the  Editor  to  make  or  mar 
the  fortune  of  any  new  work.  That  Editor  is  our  true 
friend  and  valued  coi respondent.  Park  Benjamin.  His 
name  has  been  long  a  terror  to  evil-doers  in  literature ;  he 
has  roramenled  with  a  caustic,  but,  as  wo  believe,  a  just 
severity,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  there  are  not  more 
critics  like  him  in  our  country.  Their  strictures  could  not 
fail  to  be  productive  of  real  benefit.  Mr.  Benjamin,  how- 
ever,  is,  in  spite  of  what  his  enemies  say,  much  more  in- 
clined to  leniency  than  to  harshness.  As  has  already  been 
observed  concerning  him,**  his  attacks  are  directed  against 
the  powerful,  never  against  the  powerless.*'  When  a  work 
possesses  real  merits,  no  one  more  freely  or  generously 
points  them  out.  We  believe  him  to  be  utterly  destitute  of 
envy,  for  he  is  most  liberal  in  his  praises  of  those,  whose 
rank  in  authorship  is  similar  to  his  own.  Of  his  genius  as 
a  poet,  it  is  not  requisite  for  us  to  speak ;  since  the  readers 
of  the  Messenger  have  had  ample  opportunity  to  judge  for 
themselves. 

The  New  World,  under  Mr.  Benjamin's  guardianship, 
has  acquired  a  wide  and  well-won  reputation.  Besides 
many  able  articles  on  literary  and  kindred  topics,  it  has 
contained  many  elevated  and  able  political  dissertations, 
written  in  a  lofty  spirit  of  candor  and  truth.  Its  indepen- 
dence has  been  strictly  preserved  ;  and,  although  it  has 
sometimes  been  accused  of  leaning  alternately  to  Whigism 
and  to  Democracy,  it  is  not  amenable  to  any  serious  charge 
of  partiznnship. 

To  the  general  reader,  fond  of  light,  popular  and  elegant 
writing.  The  New  World  has  undoubtedly  presented  its 
greatest  attraction,  in  having  published  with  wonderful 
celerity  the  newest  prxxluctions  of  Dickens,  Bulwer, 
Knowlcs,  Moore,  and  other  favorite  British  novelists,  poets 
and  dramatists.  We  do  not  marvel  at  this ;  for  the  great 
mass  of  reading  presented  in  this  single  newspaper,  for  the 
sum  of  three  dollars  a  year,  could  not  be  procured  in  its 
original  shape,  for  three  hundred. 

We  learn  from  a  recently  pul)lished  prospectus,  that  the 
new  volume  of  the  Quarto  Edition  (by  far  the  best)  com- 
mences at  this  time.  It  is  our  sincere  advice  to  our  friends 
that  they  subscribe  without  delay.  They  will  find  the  pa- 
per all  that  we  have  described — and  more ;  for  it  now  oc- 
curs to  us  to  mention,  that,  to  other  reasons  for  taking  The 
New  World,  may  be  added  that  of  its  having  a  singularly 
excellent  corps  of  Foreign  CorrcHpondents.  Three  gen- 
tlemen, of  distinction  and  ability,  who  are  now  abroad,  are, 
we  are  told,  permanently  engaged  to  contribute  to  its  am- 
ple pages.  Our  readers  cannot  fail  to  recollect  Brantz 
Mayer,  of  Baltimore — an  author  of  exquisite  wit  and  fancy, 
whose  talents  have  rccei%*ed  the  finest  polish  of  cultivation. 
Mr.  Mayer  is  at  present  living  in  the  city  of  Mexico,  as 
United  States  Secretary  of  Legation.  He  will  send  fre- 
quent letters  to  Mr.  Benjamin,  descriptive  of  events  as  they 
transpire,  (now  uncommonly  interesting  in  consequence  of 
the  movements  of  Santa  Anna,)  as  well  as  of  the  country — 
its  monuments,  and  all  other  objects  of  curiosity.  Draw- 
ings of  the  lattei  are  to  be  made  by  Mr.  Mayer,  which  will 
be  engraved  similarly,  we  presume,  to  thoive  in  Stephens's 
great  work  on  Central  America,  and  be  published  in  **  The 
New  World." 

The  names  of  the  other  permanent  correspondents  are 
Donald  MacLeod,  Esq.,  a  native  Virginian^  attached  to  the 


interesting  from  Great  Britain  and  continental  Europe  will 
be  regularly  transmitted. 

Although  this  notice  is  somewhat  extended,  we  conM  ny 
many  more  things  in  favor  of  our  favorite  weekly  periodi- 
cal ;  but  we  surely  have  said  enough  to  convey  its  just  e»> 
timation  to  our  readers. 

Motherwell's  Poems.    William  D.  Ticknor  of  Bos- 
ton, has  just  published  a  very  handsome  edition  of  Mother- 
wcirs  Poems.    The  volume  corresponds  in  sise  and  sp> 
pearance  with  the  **  Rejected  Addresses"  and  ** Confes- 
sions of  an  Opium   Eater,"  issued  by  the  same  house. 
Motherwell  was  a  young  Scotchman  of  great  promise,  «iw 
died  at  an  early  age,  soon  after  giving  to  the  world  this  nw- 
mento  of  his  mind  and  feelings.    He  was  a  student  of 
Norse  poetry — and  in  the  volume  before  us,  are  sercnl 
specimens  of  that  wild,  heroic  song.    One  or  two  of  bii 
Scottish  eflfusions  are  tinged  with  the  pathetic  melody  tkit 
has  90  widely  endeared  the  muse  of  Burns.    There  it  i 
simplicity  and  truth  of  sentiment  abounding  in  this  little 
work,  which  cannot  fail  to  win  for  it  the  favorable  tegard 
of  all  readers  of  poetic  taste. 

Christopher  North.  Cary  &  Hart,  of  Pbiladelpbia, 
have  just  issued,  in  three  neat  duodecimo  volumes,  sW' 
lection  from  the  fugitive  writings  of  John  Wilson.  Thtf 
admirable  author  is  universally  known  as  the  able  Editor 
of  Blackwood's  Magazine,  which  he  has  conducted  witb 
marvellous  spirit,  for  many  years,  under  the  Dane  of 
Christopher  North.  His  fine  critical  taste,  warm  litrnry 
sympathy,  and  hearty  freedom  of  style  and  feeling,  have 
rendered  him  a  great  favorite  in  the  republic  of  letieis- 
The  enterprising  firm,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  these 
volumes,  could  not  have  presented  to  the  public  a  more  de- 
sirable collection  of  Miscellanies.  They  embrace  sketdiet 
of  natural  scenery,  domestic  incident,  poetical  critieim ', 
every  variety,  in  short,  of  intellectual  entertainment  aad 
instruction. 

Sketches  from  a  Student's  Window.  Such  ii  the 
title  of  a  splendid  duodecimo  volume  published  by  W.  D- 
Ticknor  of  Boston.  It  is  a  select  compendium  of  tbe 
belle-lettres  productions  of  S.  G.  Goodrich,  Esq.  In  a  re- 
cent numlier  of  the  Messenger,  we  treated  at  length  of  thi» 
gentleman's  claims  as  a  writer  for  the  young.  His  present 
work  will  convince  the  most  fastidious  that  he  understands 
not  only  how  to  *'  teach  the  young  idea  how  to  shoot,"  bot 
also  the  process,  both  in  verse  and  prose,  to  charm  sad 
cheer  those  of  adult  years  and  fastidious  taste. 

Tales  and  Souvenirs  of  a  Residence  in  Evrope.    By  a  Lsdy  of 

Virginia. 
We  have  not  had  time  to  finish  the  perusal  of  this  inter- 
esting production  of  one  of  our  fair  countrywomen,— but 
we  hope  to  present  something  like  an  extended  sketch  of  it 
in  our  next.  In  the  mean  time,  we  know  enough  to  reeoo- 
mcnd  it  warmly  to  our  readers.  We  understand  the  profits 
are  to  be  applied  to  the  excellent  purpose  of  erecting  a 
House  of  Divine  Worship. 

Wild  Western  Scenes  :  A  Narrative  of  Adventarei  ii 
the  Wilderness,  Forty  Years  Ago.     No.  I.    By  J.  B. 
Jones.  N.  York :  S.  Colman.   Baltimore  :  N.  Hickmao. 
This  is  a  neat  pamphlet  of  forty-four  pages,  containing 
some  very  graphic  and  amusing  sketches  of  banting  ad- 
ventnres,  conflicts  with  the  savages,  &c.     Daniel  BooBe, 
the  American  pioneer,  figures  to  advantage  in  this  work, 
and  if  it  be  carried  on  with  the  spirit  iu  which  it  is  coi- 
ceived,  we  doubt  not  it  will  be  very  successful.     The  au- 
thor is  favorably  known  as  the  recent  Editor  of  the  Balli- 


American  Embassy  in  London,  and  Francis  J.  Grund,  U.  S.  more  Saturday  Visiter,  and  the  present  Editor  of  the  Madi- 
CooMu)  at  Bremen.    By  those  eminent  writers  all  that  is  aonian. 
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WE  MIGHT  HAVE  BEEN. 

We  iiiifht  hare  been  I  how  oft  the  thought 

In  boors  of  weakness,  horers  o'er  us  : 
We  might  h&re  been !  words  deeply  fraught 

With  that  which  was,  not  is,  before  us. 
It  rocnes  when  care,  or  wo,  or  blight, 

Has  chased  afar  each  ray  of  gladness, 
Toe  Boiealis  of  oar  night. 

Too  cold  to  cheat  as  of  oor  sadness. 

We  mi^t  hare  been !  ah,  rainly  we 

Woold  lift  the  veil  that  doth  surroand  us, 
Afld  read  that  other  de^stiny, 

Which  might  haye  been,  not  is,  aroood  us. 
But  (4i,  when  Lore  and  Truth  are  ours, 

Uoinized  with  aoght  of  Earth's  cold  leaven, 
We  ask  not  in  these  blissful  hours. 

What  might  hare  been  t — what  is,  is  Hearen. 


POLITICAL  AND  INTELLECTUAL  POWER. 

I  propose  in  the  following  pages,  Mr.  White,  to 
sabmit  a  few  reflections  on  the  nature,  importance 
and  comparative  Inflaence  of  Political  and  Intellec- 
tual Power,  upon  haman  destiny.  Within  the  desig- 
naiioD  of  Political  Power,  I  inclade  the  ordinary 
fooctiona  of  goyemtnent,  as  well  in  a  state  of  peace 
a  of  war — as  well  in  relation  to  its  own  citizens 
or  sobjeets  as  in  reference  to  foreign  nations.  By 
Intellectual  Power,  I  mean  the  influence  which  mind 
eieiciaes  upon  society,  through  the  medium  of  its 
QUered  thoughts,  anaided  by  the  application  of  ex- 
ternal force,  and  unconfirmed  by  the  sanctions  of 
legal  aathority. 

The  subject  first  in  order,  then,  la  Political 
Power.  This  power,  though  the  most  coveted  by 
ambitious  minds ;  though  its  exercise,  in  some 
shape,  is  essential  to  the  existence  of  society; 
tbough  its  transactions,  in  all  ages,  have  formed 
tbe  staple  of  the  world^s  history,  is  not,  perhaps, 
entitled  to  the  rank  which  it  holds  in  the  estima- 
tion of  mankind.  It  is  true,  that  the  questions 
with  which  it  has  to  deal  are  of  great  magnitude 
ud  importance;  that  they  relate  to  Peace  and 
War;  that  they  momentously  affect  the  welfare 
and  pro^ierity  of  nations ;  that  they  connect  them- 
Eelres  with  legislation,  with  the  administration  of 
justice,  with  the  execution  of  the  laws,  and  with 
the  entire  relations  of  a  state,  both  foreign  and  do- 
mestic. 

Still,  notwithstanding  these  claims  to  considera- 
tion, it  must  be  conceded  that  its  benefits  are  more 
properly  negative  than  positire — its  agencies  rather 
conservatiTe  than  creative.    It  neither  adds  to  the 


fertility  of  the  soil,  nor  invents,  nor  furnishes  the 
implements  of  its  cultivation.  Its  proper  function, 
rather,  is  to  protect  the  laborer  from  molestation, 
and  to  secure  to  labor  its  appropriate  avails — ^to 
fence  around  the  rights  of  persons  and  of  things, 
with  punitive  and  prohibitory  safeguards.  It  makes 
no  discoveries  in  the  arts  and  sciences ;  not  in 
those  branches  of  them  which  are  susceptible  of 
application  to  practical  purposes — to  improvements 
in  education,  in  agricultural  pursuits,  in  the  power 
and  speed  of  mechanism  however  applied  :  not  in 
those  agencies,  even,  which  are  part  and  parcel  of 
itself — which  are  exerted  in  the  structure  and  navi- 
gation of  ships,  in  the  erection  and  demolition  of 
fortresses,  and  in  the  destruction  of  human  life. 
Fond,  as  it  ever  has  been,  of  applying  to  these 
latter  purposes  the  inventions  of  others,  it  has  rare- 
ly, if  ever,  been  entitled  to  the  merit  of  their 
discovery.  If  it  stimulate  Industry  and  Enter- 
prise, it  is  not  so  much  by  bounties  and  rewards, 
as  by  protecting  them  in  their  respective  pursuits, 
and  by  securing  to  them  the  peaceful  possession 
and  enjoyment  of  their  acquisitions.  It  may,  in- 
deed, approximate  distant  points,  by  removing  phy- 
sical obstructions,  and  by  opening  new  channels  of 
communication,  or  enlarging  old  ones;  but  the 
means  and  objects  of  transportation  must  be  fur- 
nished by  individual  or  incorporated  enterprize. 

Its  attempts,  heretofore,  to  organize  the  labor  of 
a  country,  have  either  terminated  in  abortion,  or 
occasioned  social  inequalities,  which  produce,  in 
the  elevation  and  enrichment  of  the  few,  no  ade- 
quate compensation  for  the  depression  and  impover- 
ishment of  the  many.  It  has  ever  been  more  in- 
genious in  imposing  and  collecting  its  own  arbi- 
trary assessments  upon  property,  than  it  has  been 
felicitous  in  devising  measures  for  its  accumula- 
tion. Its  authority  has  been  more  frequently  ex- 
erted in  extending  its  own  privileges,  enlarging  its 
own  prerogatives,  multiplying  the  sources  of  its 
own  enjoyments,  than  in  guarding  the  rights,  or 
redressing  the  wrongs,  or  augmenting  the  privi- 
leges of  the  people. 

Government,  indeed,  has  almost  universally  set 
itself  in  opposition  to  the  reform  of  existing  instl* 
tutions.  It  is  never  in  advance  of  the  age ;  most 
commonly  behind  it.  It  struggles  against  the 
spirit  of  improvement,  represses  it  when  it  can, 
and  yields  to  it  only  when  it  must.  In  its  view, 
all  change,  save  that  which  favors  itself,  is  an  in- 
novation on  its  rights — an  unsettling  of  the  es- 
tablished order  of  things — an  imputation  on  the 
wisdom  of  the  Past — a  mildew  upon  the  prospects 
of  the  Future.    It  venerates  "  the  hoary  head  of 
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inTeterate  abuse,"  because  it\s\vo^'^  .  Its  ease, 
its  indolent  lepose,  its  Inxunoxjia  etiioyments,  are 
too  precious  to  be  broken  in  upon  by  the  senseless 
clamor  of  outraged  millions.  Its  privilege  to  op- 
press, its  exemption  from  restraint,  its  immunity 
from  legal  penalties,  its  independence  of  all  extra- 
neous control, — these  are  all  too  sacred  to  be  yield- 
ed to  the  unreasonable  demands  of  an  insolent  and 
encroaching  rabble. 

Political  power,  whether  acquired  by  usurpation, 
founded  on  legitimacy,  or,  I  had  almost  said,  con- 
ferred by  suffrage,  never  willingly  surrenders  any 
portion  of  its  vested  rights.  If  it  ever  innovate 
on  precedent,  or  wander  from  the  beaten  paths  of 
prescription,  it  is  to  gather  to  itself,  not  to  scatter 
abroad  among  the  people — it  is  to  construct  new 
defences  against  popular  inroads,  not  to  pull  down 
those  already  erected.  All  the  concessions  to  hu- 
man rights,  all  the  improvements  in  human  institu- 
tions, have  been  reluctantly  yielded  by  its  fears,  or 
forcibly  wrung  from  its  grasp,  by  the  red  hand  of 
insurrection. 

Such,  and  in  so  many  important  regards,  being 
the  inadequacy  of  government  to  the  work  of 
social  advancement,  and  such  its  disposition  not  only 
to  hold  fast  that  which  it  already  possesses,  but  to 
covet  that  which  it  does  not  possess,  let  us  en- 
quire if  it  derive  any  additional  claims  to  res- 
pect from  the  nature  and  quality  of  the  means 
which  it  employs  in  maintaining  its  authority. 

Of  these,  the  first  in  importance  and  useftilness 
is  undoubtedly  to  be  found  in  a  well-regulated  Ju- 
diciary. Indeed,  constituted  as  man  is,  without 
such  an  institution,  society  could  not  exist.  Laws 
are  so  all-embracing  in  their  range,  come  in  con- 
tact with  so  nuuiy  interests  and  passions,  inter- 
weave themselves  so  inseparably  with  the  very 
frame-work  of  society,  that  without  some  such 
tribunal  of  resort,  no  security  for  the  rights  of 
persons  or  of  things  could  exist.  This  department 
acquires  a  peculiar  claim  to  respect,  from  the  cir- 
cumstance that  its  power  is  chiefly  moral ;  that  its 
authority  is  founded  on  public  opinion,  on  volun- 
tary observance,  on  traditional  respect,  on  an  all- 
pervading  sense  of  the  beauty  and  utility  of  order 
and  uniformity  in  the  administration  of  the  laws. 
The  idea  of  Justice,  calm,  sedate,  passionless, 
throned  on  her  judgment-seat,  deciding-  controver- 
sies, maintaining  right,  redressing  wrong,  denoun- 
cing punishment  against  guilt,  encircling  innocence 
in  her  protecting  embrace ;  and  all  this  without 
pomp,  without  parade,  without  arms  or  armies,  but 
by  the  mere  force  of  moral  suasion,  presents  a 
spectaciid  to  the  imagination  at  once  imposing  and 
Bublime.  It  is  a  faint  type,  a  dim  shadowing  forth, 
of  that  other  tribunal,  inconceivably  more  imposing 
and  more  sublime,  whose  seat  is  in  the  Heavens. 
But  even  the  robes  of  Justice  have  been  soiled, 
her  temples  profaned,  her  altars  desecrated,  by  the 
contaminating  touch  of  PDlitieal   Power.      Her 


ministers  have  not  always  been  proof  against  the 
seductive  influences  of  authority — ^its  tempting 
lures  of  advancement— its  minatory  denunciations 
against  non-conformity  to  its  arbitrary  will.  The 
scales  of  Justice  are  balanced,  only  in  proportion 
as  those  who  hold  them,  are  independent  of  poli- 
tical power ;  it  is  only  when  the  tenure  of  the 
judge  to  office  is  based  on  the  stable  foundations 
of  constitutional  law,  that  he  vindicates  his  claim 
to  the  exalted  rank  which  attaches  to  the  wise, 
upright  and  impartial  administrators  of  the  law. 

Of  those  other  means  employed  by  government 
in  effecting  its  designs,  the  purse  is  not  the  least 
efficient.  Money  constitutes  the  sinews  of  Power, 
whether  exerted  in  peace  or  in  war.  It  defrays 
the  expenses  of  the  civil  list ;  raises  and  supports 
armies ;  equips  and  mans  navies.  These  being  all 
legitimate  objects  of  expenditure,  at  least  when 
applied  to  the  attainment  of  rightful  ends,  I  do  not 
propose  to  do  more  than  merely  advert  to  them. 
My  object  is  rather  to  enlarge  upon  the  applica- 
tion of  money  to  the  purposes  of  corruption. 

Avarice,  or  the  love  of  wealth  for  itself  alonei 
for  the  pleasure  which  it  imparts  to  the  senses  of 
sight  and  feeling,  for  the  gratification  which  the 
mere  consciousness  of  possession  affords,  ranks, 
by  universal  consent,  among  the  most  ignoble  pas- 
sions of  our  nature.  Its  predominance,  to  that 
degree  which  causes  the  slave  of  its  influence  to 
regard  acquisition  as  the  end,  rather  than  the  means 
of  existence,  is  comparatively  of  rare  occurrence. 
It  exists,  however,  almost  universally  in  that  modi- 
fied form  in  which  money  is  coveted  for  the  uses 
to  which  it  is  applicable ;  for  the  number  and  va- 
riety of  other  passions,  importunate  in  their  exac- 
tions, to  which  it  is  subsidiary.  As  the  medium 
of  exchange,  as  the  representative  of  value,  it  is 
held  in  constant  requisition  by  all  classes  of  socie- 
ty ;  and,  to  the  extent  that  the  desire  of  its  posses- 
sion expends  itself  in  overt  acts  of  honest  indos- 
try,  and  is  restrained  within  the  limits  of  modera- 
tion, so  far  from  being  obnoxious  to  censure,  it  is 
worthy  of  all  commendation.  It  ministers  but  too 
frequently,  however,  to  the  vices  of  our  nature,  as 
well  as  to  those  qualities,  negative  in  their  chi- 
racter,  which,  from  the  extremes  to  which  they 
are  carried,  become  aggravated  vices.  It  pampers 
pride ;  caters  to  appetent  palates ;  endues  vanity  in 
peacock  plumes;  furnishes  the  means  and  appli- 
ances of  luxury ;  gilds  the  livery  and  caparisons 
the  steeds  of  ostentation ;  pushes  liberality  to  the 
verge  of  profusion,  and  incites  profusion  to  acts  of 
fraud  and  of  extortion,  for  the  means  of  continuing 
its  onward  career. 

Pandering  to  so  many  appetites  and  passioiis,  aod 
ministering,  besides,  to  a  great  diversity  of  inte* 
rests  dear  to  the  human  heart,  our  wonder  lessens, 
that  men,  like  the  Syracnsan  tyrant  in  another 
pursuit,  should  be  desirous  of  discovering  rcytii' 
roads  to  wealth.      It  is  this  desire,  which,  in 
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ill  agea,  has  prompted  the  impottares  of  the 
bitane-teUer,  and  the  marvellous  ahsordities  of 
lie  moantebaok ;  which  has  inspired  the  dreams 
yf  the  alchemist  in  his  search  afler  the  philoso- 
rfier's  atone ;  which  has  incited  the  astrologer  to 
npose,  on  credulity  and  ambition,  the  pleasing,  if 
lol  soblime  fallacy,  that  human  destiny  is  con- 
tioUed  and  foreshadowed  by  the  stars !  It  is  the 
nine  inordinate  passion,  that  packs  the  cards  and 
oads  the  dice  of  the  gambler.  It  is  this  hungry, 
greedy  passion,  that  sharpens  the  ingenuity  of  the 
thief  and  the  dagger  of  the  assassin ;  that  points 
the  pistol  of  the  more  manly,  if  not  less  vicious, 
lobber ;  that  lights  the  torch  of  the  midnight  in- 
esndiary. 

This  love  of  money,  either  for  itself  or  for  its 

Qtos,  is  one  of  those  weaknesses  in  human  nature, 

of  which  government,  in  the  prosecution  of  its 

ieiigns,  readily  and  dexterously  avails  itself.    It 

spens  a  way  into  beleagured  fortresses,  which  have 

proved  impervious  to  the   most  potent  engines 

bowQ  to  the  science  of  attack.    It  subsidizes  na- 

tioDi ;  cements  and  dissolves  alliances  ;  and  binds 

^ncomfited  ambition  **  in  the  shattered  links  of  the 

wotU't  broken  chain.*'    As  a  domestic  appliance, 

itelothei  patronage  with  all  that  is  dangerous  and 

■lanuog  in  its  tendencies.    It  keeps  the  oflice- 

holder  spell-bound  in  subjection  to  the  removing 

pover, while  it  heightens  the  devotion  and  deepens 

the  Mibterviency  of  the  office-seeker.    The  im- 

*     iMiie  amount  of  money  annually  disbursed  by 

gOTemment,  in  the   number  of  agents  which  it 

^'ip^ytithe  demand  for  labor  which  it  creates, 

**^  tbe  increase  in  the  circulating  medium  which 

rt  produces,  operates  as  a  sedative  upon  the  virtue 

^  patriotism  of  the  people  among  whom  it  is  ez- 

P^Bded.    The  very  indebtedness  of  government 

^iteown  subjects,  by  rallying  around  it  a  formi- 

^*^  monetary  power  interested  in  its  continued 

^i>tc&ee,  strengthens  and  consolidates  the  institu- 

™B*  bj  which  it  is  upheld.    In  short,  the  purse, 

^  romething  kindred  in  its  influences,  is  the  agent 

nut  eoDunonly  resorted  to  by  government  when 

*^  persuasion  is  ineflfectoal,  and  when  an  appeal 

^  tltt  tword  is  inexpedient  or  impracticable.    In 

>u  tioMt,  it  has  been  the  vulgar  instrument  of  ty- 

*^i  in  winning  to  its  support,  or  silencing,  the 

^<^  of  affected  patriotism.    Its  approaches  are 

^  >Inys  made  openly,  in  its  own  shape,  with  its 

^'^eafoot  exposed  to  view.    If  conscience  inter- 

f^  iernples,  and  revolts  at  bribery,  its  opposition 

n  oftUaes  stifled  in  the  serpent  folds  of  a  lucrative 

^"^  And  here  let  me  not  be  understood  as  im- 

fotiojr  to  mankind  indiscriminate  venality  and  cor- 

'"JtioiL    There  have  been,  it  is  admitted,  many 

''^  bright  and  shining  exceptions.    There  are,  and 

^^  been,  men,  whose  patriotism  money  could  not 

P'i'ebase,  nor  patronage  seduce,  nor  power  intimi- 

^ :  who  stand  out,  in  lustrous  prominence,  from 

^  dark  baek-gnmnd  of  homan  depravity.    They 


serve  as  exemplars  for  the  imitation,  not  of  their 
own  times  only,  but  of  all  posterity. 

The  swoan  is  another  and  a  favorite  instrument 
of  the  sovereign  power  of  a  state.  Its  edge  is  ap- 
plied readily,  and  with  alacrity,  to  the  severance 
of  those  gordian  knots  in  j>olitical  affairs,  which 
policy  is  incompetent  to  unbind.  Nor  are  its  uses 
confined  to  legitimate  purposes — to  the  suppression 
of  rebellion  against  lawful  authority  at  home,  or  to 
the  repulsion  of  wrongful  invasions  from  abroad. 
It  is  the  chosen  instrument  of  the  tyrant,  in  rivet- 
ting  despotism  more  firmly  on  his  own  subjects ;  of 
the  conqueror,  in  the  execution  of  his  designs  on 
foreign  nations.  Government  has  been,  in  all  ages, 
inordinately  desirous  of  extending  the  limits  of  its 
sway.  It  has  ever  been  prone  to  engage  in  wars ; 
wars  not  enforced  by  necessity,  not  provoked  by 
aggression,  not  waged  for  the  restitution  of  a  right, 
nor  in  reparation  of  a  wrong ;  but  wars  of  caprice, 
of  vanity,  of  ambition;  wars  prompted  by  the^au- 
dia  certaminis,  and  incited  by  the  lust  of  conquest, 
or  the  vain  aspirations  of  renown. 

With  the  military  chieftain,  too  often,  butchery 
is  heroism ;  conquest  glory ;  encroachment  on  the 
territorial  possessions  of  another,  a  lawful  accession 
to  his  own.  The  ear-piercing  fife;  the  spirit- 
stirring  drum ;  the  richly-caparisoned  war-horse, 
his  neck  clothed  with  thunder,  "  beautiful  disdain 
and  might  and  majesty^'  flashing  from  his  eye,  and 
breathing  from  his  nostril ;  the  plumed  troop,  its 
serried  ranks  **  marshalled  in  battlers  magnificently 
stern  array ;'' — these  are  the  sights  and  sounds 
which  fill  his  soul  with  rapture  most  intense.  What 
matters  it,  that  hecatombs  are  sacrificed  to  the  in- 
fernal moloch  of  his  ambition  1  That  cities  are 
sacked  and  pillaged  1  That  kingdoms  are  ravaged 
and  laid  waste  t  That  carnage  welters  in  his  front; 
and  famine  and  pestilence  banquet  in  his  rear,  on 
what  of  life,  carnage,  in  its  hot  haste  to  enter  upon 
fresher  fields,  may  have  left  behind  1  Still  onward 
he  proceeds,  stalking  from  victory  to  victory ;  ad- 
ding conquest  to  conquest,  till  perchance  the  habi- 
table world  is  subjected  to  his  sway.  On  his  re- 
turn from  fields,  misnamed  of  glory,  he  is  greeted, 
every  where,  with  shouts  of  acclamation.  His  path 
is  strewed  with  flowers.  His  brows  are  decked 
with  garlands.  Poetry,  in  matchless  strains,  re- 
cites his  deeds,  and  history  graves  them,  with  her 
stylus,  on  the  tablets  of  immortality ! 

One  might  suppose  that,  with  a  world  for  his 
footstool,  the  military  chieftain  has  attained  the 
summit  of  his  wishes ;  that  the  measure  of  his  am- 
bition is  full ;  that  his  happiness  is  placed  on  foun- 
dations that  cannot  be  shaken ;  that  his  title  to  uni- 
versal empire  would  be  vindicated,  if  not  by  the 
mildness  of  his  sway,  at  least  by  the  superior  wisdom 
of  his  institutions.  Vain  supposition !  fond,  but 
false  illusion!  Interrogate  history — invoke  the 
shade  of  the  mighty  Alexander !  Were  such  his 
feelings — such  the  requiting  benefactions  which  he 
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oonfened  upon  a  hemispVieie  y^^^,  ^  conquered 
aod  enslayed  \  Ox,  xathec,  ^Vieu  ^^  last  enemy 
was  OYercome,  did  be  not  feel,  vrUV^  foreboding 
sadness,  thai  bis  oecapaiion  was  gone  1  Did  not 
the  conYiction  knock  dolefully  at  his  heart,  that, 
thenceforth,  life  had  no  claims  for  him — earth  no 
sufficing  object  of  pursuit — ^humanity  no  foeman 
worthy  of  his  steelt  That  to  him,  as  well  as  to 
the  rictim  of  despair,  hope  had  no  future  on  this 
side  the  grave  1  That  amidst  the  wilderness  of 
human  beings  by  which  he  was  encompassed,  he 
stood  unrivalled  and  unequalled  in  isolated  grandeur ; 
a  solitary  monument  of  ambition,  blasted  by  the 
very  possession  of  all  its  coveted  objects  of  domi- 
nion upon  earth  1 

Hence  his  drunken  revels ;  his  midnight  orgies ; 
his  frantic  outbursts  of  passion;  his  homicidal 
thrusts  at  expostulating  but  devoted  loyalty;  his 
tearful  lamentations  that  other  worlds,  beyond  this 
visible  diurnal  sphere,  were  not  accessible  to  his 
victorious  arms :  all  evidences  of  a  perverted  na- 
ture— ^manifestations  of  a  mind  diseased,  which 
"  fevers  into  false  creation."  Had  it  been  other- 
wise ;  had  his  ambition  taken  a  right  direction,  he 
might,  in  the  duties  of  the  legislator,  in  healing 
the  wounds  which  he  had  inflicted,  in  educing  order 
out  of  the  chaos  which  he  had  created,  in  new- 
moulding  the  institutions  which  he  had  overthrown, 
and  in  consolidating  the  fruits  of  the  victories 
which  he  had  achieved,  have  found  occupation 
which  would  have  overtasked  the  faculties  even  of 
^Alexander  the  Great.  He  would  have  discovered, 
that  it  was  a  higher  and  more  difficult  exertion  of 
sovereign  power  to  create  than  to  destroy.  Or,  if 
his  ardor  for  contest  had  been  unappeasable,  he 
need  not  have  sighed  for  other  worlds  as  the  theatre 
of  its  indulgence.  If  he  had  examined  himself,  if 
he  had  looked  into  his  own  bosom,  he  would  have 
found  an  enemy  whose  conquest  would  have  re- 
dounded more  to  his  true  fame,  more  to  his  lasting 
happiness,  than  the  entire  subjugation  of  the  out- 
ward universe. 

I  would  not,  knowingly,  disparage  the  military 
character.  The  pursuit  of  arms  certainly  requires 
faculties  and  endowments  of  no  common  order. 
Energy  and  decision ;  a  comprehensive  eoup-d'ttU ; 
a  large  development  of  the  perceptive  organs : 
great  powers  of  mathematical  combination ;  the 
faculty  of  infusing  into  masses  of  men,  one^s  own 
spirit  and  enthusiasm ;  sagacity  to  anticipate  the 
designs  of  the  enemy,  and  promptitude  to  prevent 
their  execution ;  capacity  to  concentrate  on  a  given 
point  "  a  complicated  machinery  of  means,  ener- 
gies and  arrangements ;"  self-possession,  which  no 
peril  can  discompose,  and  omni-percipience,  which 
no  incident  of  the  fight  can  escape ; — these  are  all 
high  qualities,  and  must  largely  combine  in  the  com- 
position of  an  able  general.  The  close  alliance 
of  valor,  with  other  qualities  still  higher  and  more 
ennobling  in  their  nature,  is  attested  by  the  thrill 


of  admiration  which  deeds  of  daring,  particularly 
of  successful  daring,  instinctively  and  nniversally 
produce  in  the  human  mind.  I  say  its  aUianee 
with  other  and  more  ennobling  qualities ;  for,  it  is 
only  as  the  ally  of  justice,  it  is  only  as  the  auxiliary 
of  virtue,  it  is  only  as  the  champion  of  innocence, 
it  is  only  as  the  exponent  of  a  magnanimous  spirit, 
devoting  itself  wholly  and  disinterestedly  to  the 
support  and  maintenance  of  a  righteous  cause,  that 
it  fairly  challenges  the  respect  and  admiration  of 
mankind.  But  still,  as  has  been  truly  said,  tbe 
military  commander  has  chiefly  to  deal  with  phj- 
sical  obstacles ;  to  remove  physical  obstructiooa; 
to  perform  forced  marches ;  to  pass  deep  and  i^id 
rivers ;  to  scale  Alpine  elevations ;  to  storm  foiti- 
fled  cities ;  to  overpower  opposing  armies.  Thus 
farce^  it  seems,  is  a  prime  weapon  of  the  warrior: 
Force,  in  which,  individually,  he  is  surpassed  bj 
the  lordly  lion,  the  half-reasoning  elephant,  and 
other  animals  of  the  brute  creation:  Force,  in 
which,  collectively,  assisted  by  all  the  engines 
which  human  ingenuity  has  devised,  he  cannot  ap- 
proximate, even  remotely,  the  uncalculating  a^o- 
cies  of  inanimate  nature.  The  avalanche,  the  tor- 
nado, the  earthquake  carry  more  swift  destruction 
in  their  course  than  an  army  with  banners. 

*'The  arminaents,  which  thund«r-strike  the  wallt 
Of  rock-bailt  cities,  bidding  nsttons  quake. 
And  monareht  tremble  in  their  capitals," 

are  dissipated  by  a  breath  of  the  storm-spint,  sad 
melt,  like  flakes  of  snow,  in  oceaa^s  ^  yeast  of 
waves." 

But  the  purse  and  the  sword  are  not  tbe  only 
agents  employed  by  government  in  effecting  its 
purposes.  In  its  manifold  transactions  dipiomaey 
performs  an  important  part.  Diplomacy !  in  whose 
code  of  ethics,  falsehood  is  not  only  admissible, 
but  is  inculcated  and  refined  into  the  consistency  of 
a  system.  Diplomacy!  which  exonerates  itself, 
by  a  species  of  mental  casuistry,  from  the  eternal 
obligations  of  morality  :  which  implies  in  practice, 
if  it  do  not  avow  in  theory,  that  the  moral  sense 
should  not  be  consulted  in  tbe  administration  of 
public  affairs ;  that  all  is  fair  in  polities ;  that  the 
end  justifies  the  means.  Hence  result  dissimola- 
tion,  perfidy,  the  arts  of  fraud  and  circumvention, 
infractions  of  international  law,  disregard  of  treaty 
stipulations,  resumptions  in  the  hour  of  stiengtb 
of  concessions  made  in  moments  of  weakness, 
violations  of  fiiith  plighted  to  its  own  citizene  or 
subjects.  Seriously  to  combat  these  uofoanded 
pretensions  on  the  part  of  Power,  would  be,  1  ^ 
persuaded,  a  work  of  supererogation.  GovemmeDt 
is,  or  assumes  to  be,  tbe  impersonation  of  the  state. 
The  state  is  but  the  aggregate  of  tbe  iodiTiduals 
of  which  it  is  composed.  To  assume,  therefore^ 
that  its  members  are  amenable  to  the  moral  code 
in  their  individual,  but  not  in  their  collective  caps- 
city,  involves  an  absurdity  as  great  as  that  woaid 
be,  were  we  to  aflinn  of  gravitation,  that  it  ia  tme 
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in  jeiatioa  to  atoms,  bat  that  its  principles  are  not 
applicable  to  worlds. 

Bat  the  doctrise  is,  if  possible,  more  deraoralis- 
iDg  in  cesdency,  than  defective  or  illogical  in  theory. 
Example  is  contagions,  not  only  in  proportion  to 
mioeiiee  of  station,  bnt  to  publicity  of  action. 
And,  in  reference  to  notoriety,  no  comparison  will 
hold  between  the  public  and  private  acts  of  a 
statesman.  A  knowledge  of  the  latter,  having  re- 
kiioQ,  as  they  do,  to  hot  few  individuals  or  interests, 
eaooot  be  extensively  difiused ;  whUe  the  former 
affect,  often  incalculably,  the  destinies  of  nations, 
extend  their  ramifications  &r  into  the  present  and 
Uie  fbtore,  and  are  bruited  abroad  to  the  utmost 
limits  of  civilization.  It  is  to  the  practical  appli- 
eatioB  of  this  obnoxious  principle,  that  we  are  in- 
debted for  the  prevalence  of  injustice  and  oppres- 
siofr— of  war  and  bloodshed— of  the  innumerable 
evils  attendant  upon  these,  with  which  humanity, 
in  all  ages,  has  been  afflicted.  Under  its  pemi- 
cioos  influences,  earth  has  been  converted  into  one 
great  abuighter  house,  and  man  debased  at  once 
into  executioner  and  victim. 

There  is  an  intrinsic  and  an  eternal  beauty  in 
moral  rectitude.  Its  laws  possess  the  same  cohe- 
rence aod  consistency,  which  exist  in  those  that 
regnbUe  the  material  universe  of  God.  And  yet, 
while  discord  is  a  prime  agent  in  human  affairs, 
the  starry  worlds  revolve  harmoniously  in  their  or- 
bits, chiming  the  praises  and  vindicating  the  wis- 
dom of  their  Almighty  Architect.  It  is  true,  that 
those  glorious  orbs  are  inanimate ;  that  free  agency, 
the  precious  attribute  and  chief  distinction  of  man, 
is  withheld  from  them  ;  that  they,  from  necessity, 
cooform  to  the  original  laws  of  their  creation.  But 
we  will  8ui^K»e,  for  example,  that  they  are  sud- 
denly endowed  with  consciousness,  with  volition ; 
that,  availing  themselves  of  their  novel  privilege, 
they  shoot  from  their  spheres,  and  range  at  will 
throogfa  the  illimitable  realms  of  ether.  What 
eoofosion  would  not  presently  ensue !  What  jost- 
ling of  ]danet  against  planet !  What  impinging  of 
sen  npon  son ;  what  running  of  system  into  system ! 
What  war  of  elements ;  what  wreck  of  matter ; 
sad  what  crush  of  worlds !  Chaos  would,  indeed, 
have  come  again,  and  the  plastic  hand  of  the  Al- 
mighty be  required  to  remould  them  into  form,  to 
place  them  in  their  original  and  appropriate  posi- 
tions, to  re-attune  the  broken  harmony,  and  to  strike 
again  the  lost  music  of  the  spheres !  Such  is  the 
order  which  exists  among  the  heavenly  bodies, 
aod  such  the  ruin  which  would  be  produced  by  a 
departoie  from  the  essential  conditions  of  their  ex- 
istence. Striking  examples,  but  alas !  to  be  traced 
leversedly,  of  the  actual  and  the  possible  relations 
which  exist  between  the  states  and  kingdoms  of 
the  earth. 

Priestcraft  is  another  of  the  agencies  hereto- 
fore employed  by  government  in  strengthening 
and  consolidating  its  power.     The  belief  in  a 


future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments,  and  in 
the  superintending  providence  over  human  con- 
cerns of  a  deity  or  deities,  whose  wrath  might  be 
provoked  by  contumacy,  and  whose  favor  concilia- 
ted by  obedience,  has  been  co-existent  with  time, 
and  co-extensive  with  the  limits  of  inhabited  space. 
The  mythological  absurdities  superinduced  upon 
Uiese  truths  by  superstition  and  ignorance  eon- 
joined,  have  been  availed  of,  in  all  time,  by  the 
crafty,  unprincipled  and  ambitious.     They  have 
affected  to  hold  communion  with  the  worid  of  sjh- 
rits ;  to  interpret  mysteries  and  omens ;  to  deliver 
the  oracles  of  the  gods ;  to  extract  from  the  en- 
trails of  victims,  the  decrees  of  destiny ;  *'  to  fore- 
see as  in  vision,  and  to  foretell  as  in  prophecy,'* 
the  fate  of  men  and  nations.    They  have  even  ar- 
rogated to  themselves  the  stupendous  prerogative 
of  distributing  rewards  and  punishments  in  the 
life  to  come.     They  have  thus  been  enabled  to 
hold  the  present  in  subjection,  by  the  control  which 
they  assumed,  and  were  believed  to  possess,  over 
the  future.     The  power  acquired  by  these  means, 
like  all  power  surreptitiously  obtained,  was  wielded 
to  effect  the  purposes  of  self-aggrandisement — to 
gain  and  to  confirm  dominion  over  men.     The 
secular  arm  could  inflict  temporal  punishments 
only.    It  could  circumscribe  the  actions,  it  could 
manacle  the  limbs,  it  could  torture  the  body,  it 
could  sever  the  chords  of  terrestrial  existence. 
But  its  power  was  limited  to  the  duration  of  human 
life.    "  The  soul,  secure  in  her  existence,  could 
smile  at  the  drawn  dagger,  and  defy  its  point." 

It  was  a  subtle  refinement  of  policy,  then,  to 
call  in  the  aid  of  the  ecclesiastical  arm ;  to  fetter 
the  mind  as  well  as  the  body ;  to  control  the  will 
no  less  than  the  conduct ;  to  superadd  to  the  dread 
of  temporal,  the  inconceivably  more  awful  terrors 
of  eternal  punishment.  Hence  the  alliance  be- 
tween church  and  state— 4>etween  kingcraft  and 
priestcraft — an  alliance  which,  in  times  past,  has 
had  so  important  an  agency  in  riveting  the  chains 
of  despotism  on  mankind.  And  here  let  me  not 
be  misunderstood.  Far  be  from  roe  the  attempt, 
at  once  vain  and  impious,  to  throw  discredit  on 
true  and  genuine  religion — ^to  question  or  disparage 
the  benign  influences  of  Christianity  clothed  in  her 
native  grace  and  beauty,  as  she  is,  and  as  she 
was  when  fresh  from  the  hands  of  her  divine  ori- 
ginal ;  her  port  erect,  her  limbs  unmanacled,  her 
motions  free  and  unconstrained,  her  drapery  such 
only  as  the  Gospel  throws  around  her,  with  the 
purity  of  Heaven  in  her  eye,  and  its  holy  inspira- 
tion on  her  lips.  An  apology  for  the  multifarious 
perversions  of  government  from  the  purposes  for 
which  it  was  instituted,  has  been  sought  for  in  the 
nature  of  its  functions — ^in  the  strength  and  impor- 
tunity of  the  temptations  to  which  it  is  exposed. 
These  are  supposed  to  operate  with  peculiar  force 
on  the  minds  of  those  who  are  born  to  dominion ; 
who  have  not  been  disciplined  in  the  school  of  ad- 
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versity  ;  whose  passions,  fed  by  flattery,  and  nur- 
tured by  indulgence,  are  sufiered  to  grow  in  rank 
luxuriance ;  and  who,  from  their  infancy,  are  taught 
to  regard  themselves  as  the  chosen  and  irremova- 
ble vicegerents  of  God  upon  earth. 

But  their  effects,  likewise,  are  clearly  percepti- 
ble in  representative  republics.  A  politician,  to 
whom  power  is  confided  by  his  fellow-citizens,  is 
but  too  apt  to  become  unmindful  of  its  nature  and 
objects.  He  is  but  too  prone  to  forget,  that  it  is  a 
trust  to  execute,  and  not  a  property  to  enjoy;  that 
government  was  instituted,  not  that  the  ambition 
of  an  individual  might  be  gratified,  but  that  the 
condition  of  the  species  might  be  improved.  As 
he  successively  attains  the  eminences  of  power, 
his  feelings  too  oflen  partake  of  the  coldness  of 
the  circumambient  regions.  At  each  step  of  his 
ascension,  the  chain  of  sympathy  which  connects 
him  with  his  kind,  becomes  lengthened  and  attenua- 
ted, till  finally  it  dissolves  in  its  own  weakness. 
He  acquires  a  distaste  for  old  companionships,  be- 
cause they  remind  him  of  the  humility  of  his  ori- 
gin, or  because  his  pride  revolts  at  continuing  them 
on  their  primal  footing  of  equality.  He  soon 
learns  to  look  upon  men  only  in  the  light  of  tools 
and  instruments.  Subserviency  to  his  designs, 
and  efficiency  in  their  prosecution,  are  the  elements 
of  character  which  he  chiefly  regards  in  the  selec- 
tion of  subordinate  agents.  The  voice  of  flat- 
tery,— ^the  more  potential  that  it  is  the  echo  of  a 
still  small  voice  within, — ^nourishes  a  pernicious 
habit  of  self-exaggeration,  which,  while  it  swells 
the  idea  of  his  own  importance,  lessens,  in  the 
'  same  proportion,  his  estimate  of  the  importance 
of  others.  Thus,  by  degrees,  he  is  brought  to 
regard  himself  as  a  necessity  of  state ;  and  go- 
vernment, in  his  view,  becomes  a  cone,  whose 
apex  affords  footing  for  himself  alone.  Such  is 
the  nature — so  intensely  egotising  are  the  effects 
of  ambition  operating  on  the  minds — of  the  vulgar- 
great,  who  become  the  depositories  of  power. 

But  there  ia  another  kind  of  power  to  which  the 
statesman  should  ardently  aspire.  Power  over  him- 
self. Power  over  his  passions.  Power,  if  not  to  re- 
press and  extinguish,  at  least  to  regulate  and  restrain, 
his  own  personal  ambition .  Power  to  merge  the  feel- 
ings  of  the  man  in  the  philanthropy  of  the  patriot. 
Power  to  disregard  his  dearest  interests,  to  resist 
his  most  cherished  inclinations,  when  coming  in 
c<mtact  with  the  public  good.  Power  to  carry  with 
him  into  high  stations  that  community  of  feeling,  that 
sense  of  identity  of  interest,  with  his  fellow-men, 
which  glows  in  the  bosom  of  the  private  citizen. 
Power,  if  necessary,  to  sacrifice  himself  and  all 
that  he  possesses,  on  the  altar  of  country.  Pow- 
er, in  short,  to  resist  the  corrupting  tendencies  of 
power. 

He  should,  moreover,  cultivate  those  feelings 
of  enlarged  benevolence  which  regard  the  hu- 
man race  as  one  great  family,  hold  together  by 


the  ties  of  a  common  origin,  a  common  nature,  and 
a  common  destiny.  He  should  never  forget  tbe 
spirit  of  the  classical  precept,  that  he  himself  ii 
man,  and  that  therefore  he  cannot  hot  be  inte- 
rested in  whatever  affects  humanity.  And  ins* 
much  as  a  state  of  peace  is  highly  conducive  tt 
the  bettering  of  man^s  condition,  to  the  prosperity 
of  agricultural  pursuits,  to  the  cultiyttion  of  tht 
mechanic  arts,  to  the  encouragement  and  exteuin 
of  commerce,  to  the  interchange  and  advaocemeit 
of  discoveries  and  improvements  in  tbe  vaiioM 
branches  of  human  knowledge,  as  well  oinamenld 
as  profound,  he  should  carefully  establish,  and  ii- 
violably  maintain,  relations  of  amity  and  inta^ 
course  with  foreign  nations. 

But,  while  he  should  avoid  war  with  all  the  ef- 
forts of  a  strenuous  will,  and  all  the  preventin 
expedients  of  a  wise  forecast,  he  should  be  m 
"  endued  with  a  sense  and  faculty  for  storm  lai 
turbulence,"  that  if  it  did  come,  as,  reasoning  fron 
all  the  analogies  of  the  past,  come  it  mast  iii 
will,  he  would  be  prepared  to  meet  it ;  to  repel  it; 
to  hurl  back  its  thunders  to  the  shores  of  the  t^ 
gressor. 

Such,  and  for  the  most  part,  so  vile,  despicabi* 
and  tyrannous,  are  the  means  employed  by  govern ' 
mcnt,  in  the  acquisition,  maintenance  and  enlarge- 
ment of  its  authority.  And  when  the  philanthro- 
pist recalls  the  wrongs  which  humanity  has 
dured  at  its  hands ;  when  he  conjures  up,  in 
tral  array,  the  hecatombs  of  human  victims 
lessly  sacrificed  on  its  unhallowed  altars ;  and 
he  dwells  upon  the  many  thonsand  years  that 
state  of  things  hath  existed ;  upon  the  slow 
gress,  nay,  the  occasional  retrogression,  of  tl 
principles  which  conduce  to  human  regeneratioB  S 
upon  the  stationary  condition  of  much  the  laini^' 
portion  of  the  globe — ^Asia  and  Africa  for  example* 
— on  whose  population  immobility  seems  to  bav^ 
been  indelibly  impressed,  each  generation  beiatf 
the  exact  copy,  unimproved  and  apparently  Jiwamf^ 
provable,  of  the  preceding :  when  he  contemplate^ 
the  equivocal  destinies  of  Europe  even,  of  w. 
component  states  and  kingdoms  agitation  and 
cissitude  appear  to  be  the  ruling  elements,  the 
versified  theatres  on  which  knowledge  and  igw^^ 
ranee,  liberty  and  despotism,  coexist  and  eontcin^ 
for  mastery, — ^now  exhibiting  the  brightest  manifi 
tations  of  human  character,  and  now  shadowi 
forth  its  most  gloomy  features, — ^his  heart  canned 
but  sicken  at  the  retrospect,  and  his  spirits  so 
into  an  almost  hopeless  despondency. 

But  when  he  turns  from  this  picture  to  the  i 
provemcnts  which  the  Intellect  has  made,  is 
king,  and  will  continue  to  make,  in  science,  in  lita* 
ratiire,  in  social    life,  in    human    institutions,  ' 
brighter  prospect  dawns  upon  his  vision.    The  in- 
fluence, past,  present  and  prospective,  of  the  in- 
tellect on  human  destiny  opens,  indeed,  abonndletf 
field  for  discussion.    Its  performance,  in  a  saitaUi 
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Dafloery  would  require  a  septrate  coDsideration* 
iml  factdties  more  ▼igoioas  and  coxnpreheiiBiTe, 
not  to  Bay  leamtog  more  7311008  and  profound,  than 
any  to  which  I  can  lay  claim.  My  task  would  be 
incomplete,  however,  without  an  attempt,  at  least, 
to  explore  the  prospect  which  opens  on  the  view. 

And  first,  I  wonld  advert  to  the  contrast  which 
exists  between  the  agents  employed,  and  the  na- 
ture of  the  results  produced,  hy  political  and  intel- 
kctnal  power.  The  institutiona  which  force  es- 
tablishes, force  only  can  maintain.  The  decep- 
tions, which  craft  imposes  on  credulity,  are  dissi- 
pated by  knowledge.  But  the  victories  of  mind 
are  aU  peaceful — its  conquests  all  perennial.  Its 
weapons  are  those  of  tmth  and  reason  only.  It 
treats  man  not  as  a  mere  machine,  composed  of 
flesh  and  bone  and  muscle,  but  as  a  rational  being; 
thereby  conceding  to  him  his  proper  rank  in  the 
scale  of  inteUigences.  It  operates  on  his  actions 
by  enlightening  his  volition.  It  addresses  itself 
to  his  eonacienee ;  to  his  understanding ;  to  all 
thai  is  immortal  in  his  nature ;  to  all  that  separates 
him  from  the  earth  below,  and  all  that  connects 
hm,  by  ties  indiasolable,  with  Heaven  above.  It 
strikes  a  chord  which  vibrates  up  to  the  throne  of 
the  Almighty  himself. 

It  is  to  the  intellect  that  we  are  indebted  for 
those  ioTeotions  and  discoveries  in  industrial  pur- 
nits,  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  in  the  frame-work 
ud  stnictare  of  sociU  institutions,  which  have 
ministered  so  largely  to  the  necessities  and  enjoy- 
ments of  man.  To  its  creative  power  are  we  in- 
debted for  the  rudioients  of  written  language ;  those 
simple  characters,  by  whose  magical  and  almost  in- 
finite combinations,  thought  is  communicated  from 
Btind  to  mind,  throagh  other  channels  than  those  of 
speech,  and  is  enabled  to  address  itself  to  other 
orgine  than  those  of  hearing.  The  volatile  con- 
esptUNtt  of  the  brain,  which  previously  evaporated 
IB  expression,  became  thereby  arrested,  and  con- 
densed, and  were  made  to  assume  a  legible  and  per- 
tnaoeot  form.  The  art  of  printing,  a  kindred  in- 
v^tioa  sad  of  kindred  origin,  succeeded  in  pro- 
cess of  time;  and  by  the  rapidity  of  its  opera^ 
luNu,  superseded  the  labors  of  the  amanuensis,  and 
imparted  to  the  prodoctions  of  the  mind  a  cheap- 
Mss  and  multiplicity  co-extensive  with  the  de- 
naads  of  literature.  These  discoveries,  at  once 
the  aehieTemeots  and  the  instruments  of  the  in- 
teDect,  constitute  the  fulcrum  to  the  lever  of  thought, 
which  is  fast  lifting  the  world  of  mind  to  its  des- 
tined elevation ;  which  is  accelerating  its  onward 
^  npward  march  towards  the  utmost  attainable 
limits  of  human  perfection. 

Nor  does  the  inteltect  content  itself  with  fashion- 
ing the  robes  in  which  to  array  its  thoughts.  It 
Biakes  celestial  observations,  not,  as  was  done  of 
yore,  with  the  vain  hope  of  reading,  in  the  bright 
eyes  of  those  astral  intelligences  that  live  along 


less  selfish  and  more  enlightened  purpose  of  learn- 
ing their  history — of  solving  the  mysteries  of  their 
being— of  ascertaining  the  laws  which  govern, 
regulate  and  continue  them  in  their  manifold  evo- 
lutions, through  the  boundless  regions  of  space. 
The  inteUect,  indeed,  may  point  to  the  gems  which 
it  has  plucked  from  the  starry  diadem,  as  among 
the  brightest  and  most  glorious  trophies  of  its  tri- 
umph over  the  material  universe.  Before  the 
light  of  these  celestial  observations,  the  supersti- 
tions which  accredited  the  vain  lore  of  the  astrolo- 
ger— ^which  believed  in  the  easting  of  nativities, 
and  in  planetary  influences  on  human  destiny — 
which  saw  the  wrath  of  the  Almighty  shadowed 
forth,  in  dim  eclipse,  on  the  darkened  disk  of  sun 
and  moon,  have  all  faded  into  the  nothingness  from 
which  they  were  evoked.  But  the  stars,  though 
they  may  not  lift  the  veil  which  conceals  futurity 
from  human  view ;  though  they  may  not  watch 
with  protecting  providence  over  the  vagaries  of 
human  conduct,  have,  yet,  through  the  favored 
votaries  of  astronomical  acience,  made  revelations 
of  truths  far  more  useful  and  important :  truths, 
which  applied  to  the  practical  purposes  of  life, 
have  occasioned  important  meliorations  in  the 
social  condition  of  man. 

But  the  intellect  not  only  pierces  the  blue  depths 
of  heaven,  and  unfolds  the  mysteries  of  the  starry 
world, — it  penetrates  the  bowels  ef  the  earth  ;  not 
for  the  purpose,  merely,  of  extracting  its  mineral 
and  metallic  wealth,  but  of  examining  its  diflferent 
stratifications  and  fossil  remains ;  of  reading,  in  the 
hieroglyphic  characters  thereon  inscribed,  a  true  ^ 
history  of  the  earth — of  the  various  changes  which 
its  crust  has  undergone— -of  the  order  and  grada- 
tions of  animal  life  which  it  has  maintained  since 
chaos  was  first  dethroned  from  his  umpirage  over 
its  promiscuous  elements.  In  its  geological  re- 
searches on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  the  intellect 
has  been  equally  successful ;  it  has  made  discove- 
ries, which,  if  not  so  stapendous  in  their  nature, 
are  more  profitable  in  their  results,  than  those  which 
it  deduced  from  the  remains  of  extinct  animals  and 
vegetable  petrifactions  imbedded  in  the  depths  of 
the  antediluvian  world.  The  knowledge  of  geolo- 
gy, by  enlightening  the  husbandman,  tends  greatly 
to  the  lightening  of  his  labors.  It  instructs  him 
in  the  nature  and  properties  of  soils ;  and,  trenching 
somewhat  on  the  province  of  a  kindred  science, 
teaches  him  the  processes  by  which  fertUity  may 
be  reclaimed  from  ethanstion,  and  even  superin- 
duced upon  original  barrenness.  As  the  minutest 
bone,  even  of  an  antediluvian  skeleton,  enabled  the 
philosophic  Cnvier  to  discern  the  species  of  the 
animal  to  which  it  appertained,  so  the  enlightened 
geologist  can  discover  in  the  aspect  of  a  pebble, 
not  only  the  quality  of  the  soil  to  which  it  is  indi- 
genous, but  even  the  secret  treasures  which  may 
lie  hidden  in  its  bosom.     Recent  as  is  the  date  of 


the  sky,  the  fale  of  men  and  natioqs ;  but  for  the  geology  as  a  science,  its  discoveries  have  already 
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been  of  incalculable    benefit,  and   promise    atill 
greater  usefulness  to  mankind. 

The  intellect  has,  likewise,  in  a  great  measure, 
subjected  the  elements  to  its  sway.  It  has  not 
only  exorcised  the  storm-spirit  from  his  home 
among  the  thundrr-crags,  but  compelled  him  to 
become  the  slave  and  minister  of  man  :  to  electrify 
paralytic  limbs;  to  restore  vitality  to  exanimate 
forms ;  to  turn  the  wheel  of  the  artizan  ;  and,  with 
the  speed  of  light,  to  convey  intelligence  along 
the  electric  wire.  To  its  inventive  power,  likewise, 
are  we  indebted  for  those  Dedalian  wings,  which, 
dispensing  with  the  slow  and  laborious  agency  of 
oar  and  oarsman,  have  made  the  winds  of  heaven 
tributary  to  the  purposes  of  commerce.  From  the 
same  source  arc  derived  those  nautical  instruments 
which  delineate  the  dangers  of  inhospitable  coasts  : 
which  direct  the  course  of  the  mariner  across  the 
pathless  deep :  by  which  the  navigator  is  enabled 
to  question  the  moon  of  his  whereabouts,  and  to 
compel  true  responses  from  that  otherwise  fickle, 
but  to  him  constant,  regent  of  the  nocturnal  skies. 
It  is  to  the  same  power  that  we  owe  the  subjection 
to  human  control  of  that  fearful  monster,  at  once 
hybrid  and  amphibious,  the  hissing  emanation  of 
incongrous  elements,  alike  powerful  on  land  and 
water,  which  is  fast  consigning  to  desuetude  the 
old  vehicles  of  traffic  and  of  travel,  substituting 
machinery  for  muscle  in  manufacture  and  transpor- 
tation, and  bringing  remotest  regions  almost  into 
contact  by  its  space-devouring  energies. 

To  specify,  in  detail,  the  achievements  of  the 
intellect  in  the  various  departments  of  science, 
even  if  I  had  the  requisite  learning  and  ability, 
would  be  to  draw  too  largely  on  your  pages  and 
your  patience.  I  shall  merely  advert,  in  passing, 
to  its  discoveries  in  the  various  branches  of  medi- 
cine, by  which  the  healing  art  has  been  so  greatly 
improved  and  perfected :  in  Botany  and  Zoology, 
by  which  plants  and  animals,  aquatic  and  terrene, 
have  been  named  and  classified,  their  structures 
delineated,  their  habits  described,  their  uses  and 
properties  made  known :  in  Chemistry,  which 
have  conduced  so  much  to  the  health,  comfort  and 
convenience  of  man  ;  decomposing  the  forms,  and 
disembodying  the  essences,  of  things ;  rocombi- 
ning  them  in  different  proportions,  and  thereby 
producing  the  most  pleasing,  useful  and  oAen  bril- 
liant results ;  eliciting  the  latent  properties  of  sub- 
stances ;  analyzing  earths,  minerals  and  plants,  and 
extracting  their  sanative  virtues ;  imbuing  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  loom  with  perennial  dyes ;  illumina- 
ting the  night  of  cities  with  multitudinous  brillian- 
cy ;  supplying  an  unfailing  light  to  the  miner  in 
his  subterranean  labors ;  moulding  matter  into  in- 
sectilc  forms,  and  almost  vitalizing  the  novel  crea- 
tions ;  distilling  from  its  alembic,  if  not  the  elixir 
of  life,  at  least  the  subtle  essences  which  preserve 
from  corruption  and  decay,  bodies  in  which  life 
has  been.     A  familiar  instance  of  the  practical 


benefits  of  chemistry  may  be  drawn  from  tbe 
manufacture  of  glass ;  a  body  (to  appropriate  tbe 
thought  and,  for  the  most  part,  language  of  a  rel& 
brated  writer),  a  body  at  once  solid  and  traospi- 
rent;  which  admits  the  light  of  the  snn,  and  ex- 
cludes the  violence  of  the  wind ;  which  enablei 
the  student  to  contemplate  nature,  and  the  beantr 
to  behold  herself;  which  supplies  the  decays  of 
nature,  and  succors  old  age  with  subsidiary  sight; 
which  extends  the  view  of  the  philosopher  to  nev 
ranges  of  existence,  and  charms  him,  at  one  time, 
with  the  unbounded  extent  of  the  material  crea- 
tion, and,  at  another,  with  the  endless  subordiss- 
tion  of  animal  life. 

In  the  department  of  the  line  arts,  likewise,  tk 
intellect  has  achieved  wonders.    Its  plastic  powm 
are  no  where  more  conspicuously  displayed.   It     ' 
Music,  it  draws  forth  and  appropriates  the  himo- 
nies  of  nature,  fixes  and  characters  their  volstik 
and  evanescent  properties,  and  associates  then  ii 
those  varied,  new  and  exquisite  combinations,  which 
^*  take  the  prisoned  soul,  and  lap  it  in  EljsiuB.^ 
It  moulds  the  lifeless,  inexpressive  marble,  caUd» 
from  solidity,  and  ragged  with  excrescences,  into 
polished,  life-like,  and  almost  breathing  forms.    1^ 
guides  the  pencil  of  the  painter  in  producing  th* 
noblest  specimens  of  tbe  pictorial  art ;  in  ane^ 
ing  and  perpetuating  on  canvass  all  that  is  beaats- 
ful   and   sublime  and  picturesque   in  nature:    ^ 
transmitting  to  posterity  the  likenesses  of  emine©* 
men  who  have  illustrated  the  annals  of  their  ag^  • 
in  portraying  to  the  gaze  of  bereaved  sarvi? 
ship,  a  faithful  resemblance  of  the  loved  and  I 
and  in  embodying  those  conceptions  of  inspiratitf"' 
those  rays  of  immortality,  which,  star-like,  btm^ 
upon  his  soul,  till,  by  the  concentrating  powers  ^ 
his  genius,  they  "are  gathered  to  a  God  I''  A«    • 
trophy  of  its  achievements  in  architecture,  I  woul" 
point  to  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Peter  at  Rome,  tl** 
chef'iTauvrc  of  the  prince  of  architects.     Theb^* 
holder,  deceived  by  its  gigantic  elegance,  is  at  fir^ 
betrayed  into  an  undcr-estimate  of  its  dimensiofai*' 
Examining,  however,  its  eloquent  proportions,  ©•■* 
by  one,  the  idea  of  its  vastness  grows  upon  hi^ 
by  degrees,  till  at  length  the  glory  of  the  migia*3 
whole,  *'  all  musical  in  its  immensities,"  barsts  ap^^* 
his  enraptured  vision.     He  enters :  iu  grindeO^ 
overwhelms  him  not ;  for  his  mind,  ^'  expanded  1^9 
the  genius  of  the  spot,  has  grown  colossal.**    F»^ 
feels  that  it  is  a  temple  worthy  of  the  Being    •* 
whose  service  it  is  dedicated ;  that 

«« Majrsty, 
Power,  glory,  strength  and  Itcnuty,  all  arr  aiMed 
In  this  eternal  nrk  of  worship*  undefilcd." 

For  the  first  time,  perhaps,  he  fully  appreciate*  iW 
creative  power  of  genius. 

But,  great  as  have  been  the  achievements  of  th* 
intellect  in  the  fine  arts,  in  inductive  philosophy* 
in  demonstrative  science,  in  solving  the  myslerie* 
and  interpreting  the  laws  of  the  material  uniTers^i 
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and  in  applying  the  priociples  thence  deduced  to 
poiposes  iHiieh  have  wrought  such  beneficial 
cban^  io  the  condition  of  society, — still  its  in- 
flnences  on  man  himself,  on  his  moral  nature,  on 
his  politicsl  destinies  and  prospects,  have  been  yet 
more  unpoitant  and  ennc^ling.  In  connexion  with 
Chnstnnity,  it  has  giren  him  the  inappreciable 
power  of  self-control.  It  has  enabled  him  to  sound 
the  depths  of  his  own  soul  with  the  plummet  of 
wlf-knowledge ;  to  troll  among  the  treasures  there 
imbedded,  and  draw  them  to  the  surface  from  their 
moit  secret  recesses.  It  has  ennabled  him  to 
awikeD  its  dormant  energies ;  to  restrain  its  va- 
graot  propensities ;  to  disabuse  it  of  its  pernicious 
faHicies.  It  has  endued  him  with  power  to  bear,  with 
equanimity,  the  Ticissitodes  of  pain  and  pleasure, 
the  aJteroations  of  joy  and  sorrow,  to  which  his 
earthly  condition  is  liable :  to  endure  contumely, 
persecQtion,  suffering,  death  itself,  in  a  righteous 
caose. 

The  inteUect  has  been  the  prime  agent  in  ele- 
Tatug  man  from  barbarism  to  civilization — in  rais- 
ing him  from  a  condition  only  a  little  higher  than 
the  brutes,  to  a  station  but  a  little  lower  than  the 
angels.  It  has  enabled  him  to  substitute  mental 
eojoymeiits  for  sensual  gratifications ;  the  regula- 
ted labora  of  husbandry  for  the  fitful  and  feverish 
exeitemeDts  of  the  chase ;  the  comforts  of  perma- 
nent habitation  for  the  manifold  privations  and 
exposnrra  of  a  wandering  existence ;  the  blessings 
of  law  and  order,  of  regularly  organized  gorem- 
nent,  for  the  roving,  plundering,  homicidal  life  of 
the  predatory  bandit.  The  seminal  principles  of 
those  great  improveinents  which  have  taken  place 
io  politieal  institutions  have  almost  universally 
proceeded  from  literary  men, — ^from  men  whose 
minds  have  been  unremittingly  devoted  to  the  ac- 
qoisitioB  of  knowledge, — who,  by  an  earnest  in- 
teiTogatbn  of  the  past,  and  a  vigilant  observation 
of  the  present,  are  enabled  to  anticipate  and  pro- 
vide for  the  future, — whose  passions  are  unenga* 
ged  in  pending  controversies,  and  whose  interests, 
except  in  80  far  as  eoontry  or  humanity  is  concern- 
ed^ are  onaffected  by  their  issues,— -whose  posi- 
tions, in  short,  placing  them  beyond  the  pale  of 
those  strifes  and  contests,  between  infliction  on  the 
<nK  band,  and  endurance  on  the  other,  enable  them, 
from  the  loop-holes  of  retreat,  to  look  on  calmly, 
toscTutinize  closely,  to  decide  impartially,  between 
the  contending  parties. 

It  is  thus  that  improvements  in  the  theory  of 
homao  rights  have  originated  in  the  closet  of  the 
stodent.  A  thought,  elicited  by  the  shock  of  op- 
P<Hang  interests,  is  caught  up  by  the  solitary  re- 
cloae,  watchful  for  the  discovery  of  troth.  It  is 
commameated  to  congenial  minds.  Each  new  re- 
cipient becomes,  in  his  turn,  an  agent  in  its  propa- 
gation; tin,  kindling  as  it  goes,  it  imparts  its 
cheering  light  and  vivifying  warmth  to  the  eyes 
and  bosoms  of  a  whole  people.    The  humble  name 
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of  him  from  whom  it  first  emanated  may  be  lost 
to  his  own  times,  much  more  to  posterity.  But 
the  thought  itself  survives.  It  is  kept  alive,  like 
vestal  fire,  in  the  temple  of  human  hearts.  It  is 
a  contribution  to  the  great  mass  of  human  know- 
ledge, and  becomes  the  property  of  nations.  It 
may,  indeed,  be  repressed  for  a  time.  Political 
power  may  seek  to  immolate  it  on  the  scaffold ;  to 
confine  it  in  dungeons ;  to  drive  it  into  exile ;  to 
compel  it  to  seek  shelter  in  caves  and  in  mountain 
fastnesses.  But  it  cannot  be  expelled  from  the 
heuts  and  understandings  of  men.  It  is  unquencha- 
ble, inextinguishable,  immortal.  In  its  own  good 
time  it  reappears,  with  new  accessions  of  bril- 
liancy, and  lights  the  nations  in  their  progress  to- 
wards social  regeneration. 

These  are  some  of  the  Influences  which  the 
mind  exercises  on  the  world  and  the  things  therein. 
And  yet,  notwithstanding  that  they  transcend,  in 
quality  and  extent  of  operation,  the  agencies  of 
government,  the  depositories  of  political  power 
occupy,  in  general  estimation,  the  vantage  ground 
of  the  comparatively  obscure  and  solitary  student. 
Upon  the  former  are  fixed  the  regards  of  the  world. 
Rumor  reports  of  his  deeds  with  her  thousand 
tongues.  His  whereabouts  is  chronicled  by  the 
newspaper  press  throughout  the  land.  His  talents 
are  lauded,  and  his  services  magnified,  by  inte- 
rested partizans.  His  magnificenee  attracts  the 
gaze,  and  his  largesses  call  forth  the  acclamations, 
of  the  unlettered  multitude.  The  dispenser  of 
patronage,  his  levees  are  crowded  by  the  merce- 
nary and  the  ambitious,  anxious  for  pensions,  offices 
and  honors.  The  power  which  he  wields,  and  the 
influence  for  good  or  for  evil  which  he  exercises 
on  human  aflfairs,  cause  him  to  be  regarded,  even 
by  the  patriotism  and  intelligence  of  the  land,  with 
a  watchfulness  and  interest  extrinsic  of  his  perso- 
nal claims  and  qualities. 

The  man  of  letters,  on  the  contrary,  has  no  fac* 
titious  claims  on  public  notice.  With  no  appoint- 
ments of  honor  or  profit  to  bestow ;  with  no  means 
at  command  to  win  the  epicure  through  his  palate, 
or  the  venal  through  their  cupidity ;  with  no  party, 
or  party  press,  interested  in  diffusing  his  fame,  or 
extending  his  popularity ;  with  no  official  insignia 
nor  outward  decoration,  to  blazon  forth  his  rank 
or  his  importance  to  the  masses,  with  whom  the 
visible  is  ever  more  imposing  than  the  intellectual, 
his  prospects  of  renown  are  dependent  on  himself 
alone— on  the  opinion  which  his  conntrjrmen  or 
the  world  at  large  may,  from  a  perusal  of  his 
writings,  entertain  of  his  merits.  These  writings, 
unless  ushered  into  the  world  under  circumstances 
peculiarly  auspicious,  or  deemed  to  have  an  im- 
portant bearing  on  party  politics,  generally  make 
theur  way  slowly  into  the  channels  of  circulation. 
Shakspeare  and  Milton  even,  those  minds  capable 
of  comprehending  the  universe,  and  from  which, 
figuratively  speaking,a  universe  might  be  fashioned, 
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lived  to  enjoy  but  a  small  portion  of  that  immea- 
aarable  renown,  which  after  times  have  so  liberally, 
but  not  less  justly  than  liberally,  accorded  tbem. 

It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  a  new  era 
is  dawning  upon  the  world.  The  increased  and 
increasing  taste  for  reading,  the  rapid  multiplica- 
tion of  literary  productions,  and  the  great  facili- 
ties recently  introduced  for  their  transmission  to 
the  remotest  bounds  of  civUization,  are  operating 
with  great  power  on  social  and  individual  man. 
We  live  in  the  midst  of  what  may  be  emphatically 
styled  the  age  of  free  inquiry.  Thought  has  rous- 
ed itself  from  the  lethargy  and  slumber  of  centu- 
ries. It  is  fast  shaking  off  the  trammels  which 
had  been  imposed  upon  it  by  kingcraft  in  conjunc- 
tion with  priestcraft.  From  the  lowly  and  bend- 
ing posture  in  which  it  formerly  crouched,  k  has 
sprung  to  its  natural  upright  attitude,  and,  without 
embarrassment,  nay,  with  a  proud  confidence,  con- 
fronts the  majesty  of  kings.  It  has  taken  rank 
by  the  side  of  the  great  powers  of  the  earth.  It 
will,  ere  long,  rise  above  them,  and  put  them  be- 
neath its  feet.  Already  are  the  corrupt  and  time- 
worn  institutions  of  despotism  mouldering  and 
crumbling  at  ita  touch.  Already  aie  new  institu- 
tions, leavened  more  or  less  with  the  spirit  of  free- 
dom, springing  into*  existence,  under  its  influence. 
It  no  longer  speaks,  as  of  yocc,  in  timid  under- 
tones, fearful  of  calling  down  upon  itself  the  ava- 
lanches of  political  power ;  but,  swelling  with  the 
amplitude,  and  deepening  with  the  profundity,  of 
its  vast  conceptions,  it  emulates  the  blast  of  the 
trumpet,  startling  its  thousands  from  repose,  on 
the  dawn  of  a  world-winning  battle !  Let  us  trust 
that  it  is  the  pioneer  of  a  more  enlightened  civili- 
sation than  haa  yet  been  foreshadowed  in  the 
dreams  of  mere  philosophy, — that  it  is  destined 
by  Providence  to  be  the  harbinger  of  a  state  of 
things  as  yet  unprecedented  upon  earth — the 
morning  star,  burning  in  pensile  beauty  on  the 
brow  of  the  millennium, — that  in  the  fulnesa  of 
time,  it  will  usher  in  the  commencement  of  that 
era,  when  the  war-announcing  truonpet  shall  be 
heard  no  more, — when  Peace  shall  gather  the  en- 
tire family  of  man  under  the  shadow  of  her  wing, — 
when,  with  individuals  and  communities,  Recti- 
tude, in  thought  and  deed,  shall  not  only  be  an  aim, 
but  an  attainment — ^not  only  an  abstract  Reality, 
but  an  universal  Presence. 

Williamson  County,  Tenn.  Maubipbar. 


FLATTERY  OF  A  POET  LAUREATA. 

The  poet  Waller,  in  the  profusion  of  poetical  decoration, 
makes  Queen  Henrietta,  the  consort  of  Charles  I,  so  beau- 
tiful, that  her  beauty  would  affect  every  lover  "  more  than 
his  private  loves."  She  was  "  the  whole  worlds  mistress.** 
A  portrait,  in  crayon,  of  Henrietta,  at  Hampton  court, 
however,  sadly  reduces  alt  his  poetry  ;  for  the  miraculous 
was  only  in  the  fancy  of  the  court  poet. 


TO  EMILY. 

Oh !  ask  not  verse  or  song  of  one 

With  feelings  chilled,  with  fancy  slow, 
Whose  harp  can  echo  but  the  tone 

And  voice  of  woe. 

Fitlier  far  were  gayer  themes— 

Thy  youth's  strong  spell — thy  beauty's  power— 
Than  those  which  fill  my  midnight  dreams 

And  waking  boar. 

Behest  like  thine,  few  years  ago. 

Had  caused  Romance  to  plome  his  wings, 
And  made  poetic  language  flow 

Like  sparkling  springs. 

My  heart  has  ceased  to  own  a  chord 

Responsive  e'en  to  Love's  own  sound. 
Save  when  at  thy  soft  look  or  word 

It  fears  a  wound. 

Then,  lady,  ask  no  verse  of  one 

Whose  song  ne'er  knows  a  cheerful  strain ; 
Whose  heart  owns  but  the  monotone 

Of  grief  and  pain. 
Richnond,  IVbv.  8, 1841.  Winton. 


POPULAR  EDUCATION. 

Some  years  since  we  announced  ow  detenni' 
nation  to  discontinue  the  poblication  of  Lectures 
and  Addresses  in  the  Messenger.  To  this  resolu- 
tion we  were  driven  by  numerous  complaints  from 
our  readers,  elicited  by  the  great  number  of  papers 
of  this  description, — the  least  attractive  form  of 
literary  contributions, — which  had  crowded  our  pa- 
ges, and  by  the  fact  that  our  table  was  then  loaded 
with  many  others,  of  a  like  character.  We  hare 
since  uniformly  rejected  them,  although  in  doing  so 
we  have  excluded  many  articles  of  signal  ability, 
and  in  some  instances  incurred  the  displeasure  of 
our  eariiest  and  staunchest  friends. 

We  have  been  reluctantly  persuaded  to  depart 
from  that  rule,  however ;  and  we  hope  that  the 
theme  and  the  occasion  will  be  an  ample  justifica- 
tion in  the  eyes  of  our  readers.  The  Address  of 
James  M.  Garnett,  Esq.,  delivered  before  the  Ed- 
ucation Convention  assembled  in  thia  place,  on  the 
0th  of  December  last,  which  we  have  consented  lo 
publish,  discusses  a  subject, — Popular  Education,— 
to  which,  at  this  moment,  the  attention  of  the  Peo- 
ple as  well  as  of  the  Legislature  of  Virginia  is 
directed,  vnth  unwonted  and  intense  solicitude; 
and  nothing  can  more  forcibly  illustrate  this  asser- 
tion than  the  fact  that  this  Address  was  delivered 
before  the  members  of  a  numerous  and  enlightened 
body  of  citizens,  convened  at  the  Metropolis,  from 
almost  every  quarter  of  the  Commonwealth, — leav- 
ing the  quiet  and  the  comfort  of  their  firesides,  to 
contribute  their  mite  in  this  holy  and  patriotic  ef- 
fort to  diffuse  knowledge  among  the  people,  and 
thereby  to  make  them  happier  men  as  well  as  better 
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citnen.  A  copy  of  this  Addreae  was,  by  an  unani- 
moos  vote  of  that  Conyention,  solicited  of  its  vene- 
rabie  and  disdognished  author  for  publication,  and 
bj  the  same  Tote  the  Messenger  was  specially  se- 
lected as  the  medium  of  communicating  it  to  the 
pnhlic.  We  could  not  resist  such  an  application, 
pTOceediog  from  such  a  body  of  men,  convened  for 
soeh  a  purpose, — and  more  especially  when  we  saw 
the  ability  with  which  the  sound  views  and  just 
0}»nioD8  of  the  orator  are  illustrated  and  enforced. 
We  may  add,  in  conclusion,  that  we  do  not  in- 
tend hereafter  to  relax  a  rule,  which  was  originally 
a{^roTed  by  our  most  deliberate  judgment,  and  the 
necessity  of  which  subsequent  experience  has  most 
satisfactorily  demonstrated. — [Ed,  Mess, 

Friends  and  Brother  Members  of  the  Education 

Convention  : 

It  is  wiih  feeliogs  such  as  I  bare  no  language  to  expteUf 
that  I  am  abcNit  to  address  50a  on  that  moat  deeply  intereat- 
ifig  of  an  subjects — Popular  Education.  And  although  I 
hare  been  moat  kindly  invited  to  do  ao  by  yourselres,  it 
requires  a  bolder  heart  than  I  can  boaat  of,  not  to  feel 
•osoe  feaia  of  failing  to  do  what  may  be  expected  of  me. 
Tbese  fears  are  not  a  little  augmented  by  aeeing  before 
Be  nnay  of  the  aona  of  Virginia,  who  are  moat  distin- 
isisbed  ibr  their  talents,  their  literary  attainments,  and 
their  great  mord  worth — ^men,  whose  minda  roust  be  quite 
as  deeply  impresaed  as  my  own,  with  the  rast  importance 
of  the  objeei  which  %as  drawn  us  together^  and,  who  are 
anch  more  capable  than  I  am  of  advocating  the  great,  the 
riia]  cause  which  we  are  here  asaembled  to  promote.  But 
I  biTe  been  taught  to  belieTc,  that  there  is  dften  more  of 
false  pride  than  true  modesty  in  such  apprehensions ;  and 
tkat  it  is  every  man's  sacred  duty  to  contribute,  to  the  ut- 
BKBt  of  his  power,  towards  the  advancement  of  every  good 
void  and  work  in  which  he  may  be  called  on  to  aaaiat. 
The  moral  courage  requisite  to  enable  us  to  make  such  ef- 
forts \fj  public  addresses,  1  believe,  might  always  be  com- 
maitded,  if  we  would  only  beep  our  thoughts  intently  fixed 
upoo  the  cause  which  we  aie  about  to  maintain,  rather 
tba  OB  the  praise  or  dispraise  that  may  be  besiawed  on 
oorselves  for  our  exertiouB  in  its  behal£  This  ahall  be  my 
canest  endeavor  on  the  present  occaaion ;  and  relying,  as 
I  eonfideatly  hope  that  I  inaf ,  x>b  your  goodness  to  excuse 
>n  my  ahart-oomings  in  Uiis  labor  of  love  for  the  rising 
pesention,  I  will  proceed  to  offer  such  (pinions  on  the 
SQ^^eet  of  education  as  I  have  entertained,  for  the  last 
thirty  or  foity  years  of  my  life. 

It  is  a  circumstance,  much  to  the  discredit  of  the  citixens 
of  Virginia,  and  deeply  to  be  deplored,  that  we  have  so  long 
i^^^lected  to  regard  the  subject  of  popular  education  as  re* 
qainqg,  in  a  far  greater  degree  than  all  others,  that  sedu* 
loDS  care  and  constant  attention,  both  of  the  government 
sod  the  people  themselves,  without  which  it  never  can 
reach  that  d^ree  of  improvement  to  which  it  may  be 
breast,  when  it  is  made  the  constant  object  of  national  aa 
veil  as  individual  concern.  This  is  of  the  utmost  impor> 
tafice  in  all  governments.  But  it  is  indispensable  in  ours, 
where  all  political  power  emanates  immediately  from  the 
people,  i»ho  most  be  themselves  both  intelligent  and  vir- 
twms,  or  it  will  rarely  happen  that  their  public  functional 
ries  will  be  any  better  than  themselves.  Indeed,  the  pro- 
bability will  always  be,  that  they  will  have  among  their 
rulers  a  much  greater  proportion  of  cunning,  unprincipled 
demagogaea,  than  of  wise,  capable  and  honest  men. 

Long  before  the  present  year,  as  some  files  of  our  old 


newspapers  could  prove,  a  few  isolated  individuals  had 
most  earnestly  invited  the  friends  of  popular  education  to 
hold  a  convention  for  the  aame  purpoae  that  the  preaent 
one  has  been  formed  to  promote.  But  these  efforts,  few 
and  far  between,  fell  atill-bom  from  the  press,  and,  if  my 
recollection  fail  me  not,  obtained  no  friendly  response 
from  any  quarter  whatever.  This,  I  verily  believe,  would 
still  be  the  case,  had  it  not  been  for  the  startling  fact,  dis> 
closed  by  our  late  census,  that  there  are  nearly  aixty 
thousand  of  our  white  population,  over  twenty  years  of  age, 
who  can  neither  read  nor  write.  The  publication  of  such 
a  fact  throughout  the  United  States — a  fact  so  replete  with 
reproach,  degradation  and  disgrace  to  Virginia — has  effec- 
tually shamed  and  alarmed  ua  all.  It  is,  in  truth,  the  pri- 
mary cause  of  this  convention.  And  since  it  is  among  the 
wise  and  beneficent  dispensations  of  Providence  that  some 
good  should  grow  out  of  all  evil,  we  have  much  cause  to 
rejoice  at  it,  however  humiliating  it  may  be  to  our  State 
pride.  This  besetting  sin,  1  most  earnestly  hope,  has  been 
punished  enough  of  late  years,  to  awaken  us  all  to  auch  a 
thorough  and  abiding  sense  of  our  real  moral  and  political 
condition,  as  will  rouse  every  member  of  this  community  to 
do  his  uttermost  towards  its  improvement  and  exaltation, 
ao  far  as  that  can  possibly  be  done  by  a  Hise  and  efiicient 
system  of  popular  education.  Let  us  all  do  our  parts,  as 
parents,  as  guardians,  as  private  citizens ;  and  never  cease, 
until  we  succeed  in  urging  onr  legislators  to  do  <Aen'«,  to- 
wards the  accomplishment  of  this  vital  work.  Not  only 
the  present  generation,  but  tbouaanda  upon  thousands  yet 
unborn  would  bless  us  lor  the  heavenly  deed ;  while  we 
ourselves  should  partake,  in  full  measure,  of  that  most  de- 
lightful of  all  mental  enjoyments — the  consciousness  of 
having  contributed  to  the  happiness  of  our  fellow-creatures. 
Education,  aa  it  akmM  6e,  not  only  increases  in  a  great  de- 
gree the  deaire  of  those  who  have  obtained  it,  to  find  op* 
portunities  of  enjoying  this  highest  of  all  intellectual  grati- 
fications, but  it  augmenta  their  power  of  exciting  a  similar 
desire  in  others,  and  thereby  multiplies  the  means  of  doing 
good  in  every  direction. 

The  excitement  which  has  resulted  in  producing  the  pre- 
sent convention,  has  given  rise  to  many  suggestions  in  our 
public  journals,  which  evince  how  sincerely  and  deeply 
their  authors  feel  the  political,  as  well  as  moral  evils,  that 
are  the  neceasary  consequences  of  the  totally  unlettered 
state  in  whioh  so  large  a  portion  of  our  people  have  been 
(bund.  But  few  of  these  writere,  if  any,  seem  to  me  to 
strike  at  the  true  cause  of  the  evil.  This — if  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  offer  an  opinion,  without  being  thought  too  pre- 
sumptuous— oonsiats  of  oertain  radical  defecta  and  errora 
in  our  whole  system  of  education,  which  may  be  traced 
through  all  its  remificatiooa,  from  the  humblest  of  our  pri- 
mary schools,  up  to  our  academies,  colleges,  and  universi- 
ties. In  all  these,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  so  far  as  I 
know  and  believe,  the  great  end  of  education  ia  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  worldly  itUerttta  of  the  atudents.  Riches, 
literary  fame,  political  honors,  or  general  celebrity;  in 
other  worda,  the  gratification  ef  avarice,  pride  or  ambi- 
tion, in  some  one  or  more  of  their  infinite  variety  of  forms, 
is  made  to  be,  either  by  direct  or  indirect  means,  the 
sole  aim  of  all  the  pupila  ;  and  the  methoda  adopted 
to  urge  them  on  in  these  ever-restless,  insatiate  pur- 
suits, are  auch  aa  to  cherish  some  of  the  wont  passions 
of  the  human  heart — envy,  jealousy,  hatred,  and  unalloyed 
selfishness.  Do  any  of  you  doubt  it  ?  Then  examine  for 
yourselves,  the  whole  of  what  ia  called  (but  falsely,  as  I 
think,)  the  well  educated  portion  of  our  fellow-citizens;  and 
what  will  you  find  a  very  great  portion  of  them  to  be  T 
Why,  as  an  admirable  writer  well  observes  of  the  effects  of 
the  system  of  education  in  another  country — **  a  restless, 
anxioua  generation ;  tortured  by  the  cravings  of  inordinate 
ambition ;  maddened  by  rare  examples  of  individual,  occa- 
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sionftl  succesc ;  panting,  wrestling,  elbowing  each  other  with 
a  wrathful  emulation ; — moat  apt,  no  doubt,  to  give  the 
whole  social  order  a  rapid,  onward  impulse,  but  no  less 
tending  to  drive  contentment  from  the  face  of  the  civilized 
world." 

This  is,  undeniably,  the  effect  (with  far  too  few  ex- 
ceptions) of  education  as  it  u,  and  long  fuu  beai^  in  our 
own  country.  In  this  respect,  indeed,  it  seems  to  be  no 
better  than  it  was  in  the  days  of  that  witty  satirist,  Horace ; 
although  loe  live  in  a  christian  country,  and  his  was  one  of 
idolatry.  For  in  one  of  his  celebrated  satires,  addressed 
to  his  friend  Msec-^nas,  he  complains  that  nobody  lived 
content  with  his  situation,  whether  it  was  one  of  choice  or 
chance ;  but  that  every  one  coveted  some  other  than  that 
which  he  himself  occupied.  This  melancholy  fact,  which 
Horace,  with  all  his  learning  and  sagacity,  wns  incapable 
of  explaining,  every  christian  can  make  clear  to  the  com- 
monest understanding.  It  is  neither  more  nor  less  than 
because  our  syttema  of  education  are  not  founded  on  religion  ; 
but  primarily,  on  merely  knowing  how  to  read,  write  and 
cypher ;  and,  as  you  ascend  higher  up  the  ladder  of  worldly 
ambition,  on  scientific  and  literary  acquirements,  together 
with  a  knowledge  of  ancient  and  modem  languages.  Against 
the  superstructure  I  have  no  complaints  whatever  to  utter ; 
on  the  contrary,  I  would  be  for  giving  it  a  greater  diversity 
of  embellishment  than  it  has  yet  had  in  our  country.  But 
I  must  again  and  again  repeat,  that  unless  the  basis  be  reli- 
gion, there  cannot  possibly  be  (according  to  my  understand- 
ing of  the  term)  any  such  thing  as  true  education,  "Its 
main  object  should  be,"  as  the  same  writer  already  quoted 
most  justly  remarks,  **  to  fit  man  for  life.  It  ought  to  instil 
into  the  youthful  mind  that  there  is  a  society  already  in  ex- 
istence, in  which  he  is  to  fill  a  place — in  which  he  will 
have  duties  to  perform,  and  hardships  and  storms  to  endure. 
It  ought  to  teach  man  to  know  himself— to  resign  and  re- 
concile him  to  his  lot — to  recognize  and  adore  the  band  of 
Providence,  even  in  those  social  arrangements  which  might 
perhaps  strike  him  as  unjust  and  arbitrary,  and  to  lift  him 
above  the  petty  miseries  of  life,  not  only  by  a  fim,  but  by  an 
active  belief  in  another  and  a  better  world."  £ducation 
should  do  all  this  and  more,  or  it  will  be  little  better  than 
"  sounding  brass  or  a  tinkling  cymbal." 

With  us,  however,  it  has  done  scarcely  any  thing,  in- 
deed, I  believe  I  might  say  nothing  of  the  kind,  so  far  as 
the  laws  of  the  land  have  undertaken  to  direct  or  control  it. 
For  the  modicum  of  good  which  has  been  accomplished,  so- 
ciety is  indebted  almost  solely  to  early  parental  instruc- 
tion ;  although  fAif,  in  thousands  of  instances,  has  been 
either  criminally  neglected,  or  so  miserably  perverted  as 
to  administer  mental  poison  to  the  poor  unfortunate  chil- 
dren, rather  than  the  true  bread  of  life.  In  our  primary 
public  schools,  they  very  rarely  acquire  any  thing  more  than 
I  have  already  stated ;  whilst  in  schools  of  a  higher  grade,  a 
youth  is  said  to  be  well  educated  who  has  gone  through  a 
certain  college  course,  with  which  neither  religion  nor  mo- 
rality has  had  any  thing  to  do,  unless  it  be  that  sort  of 
worldly  morality  which  substitutes  a  fair,  showy,  but  often 
▼ariable  exterior,  for  real,  internal,  incorruptible  religious 
principle.  Without  this  indestructible  foundation  for  every 
thing  that  bears  the  name  of  education,  there  can  be  no 
lasting  peace,  no  security,  no  happiness,  either  for  indivi- 
diduals,  states  or  nations.  But  with  it^  there  is  nothing 
within  the  power  of  human  agency  to  effect,  which  our  bo- 
loved  country  might  not  rationally  hope  to  accomplish  :  for 
every  roan  in  it  would  feel  it  to  be  his  indispensable  and 
most  sacred  duty  to  cultivate,  to  the  full  extent  of  his 
ability,  every  faculty  of  his  soul — every  power  of  his  intel- 
tellect. 

This  is  only  my  own  opinion.  Permit  me  here  to  sus- 
tain it  by  proofs,  taken  from  a  very  able  writer  on  this  sub- 
ject, which  most  conclusively,  as  I  think,  establish  the 


fact,  that  no  system  of  education  ever  yet  tried,  unless  re- 
ligion were  the  foundation,  has  done  more  than  to  change  tbe 
form  of  crime,  without  lessening,  even  in  the  smallest  de< 
gree,  its  amount. 

"  In  France,"  according  to  the  celebrated  statistical  tsblei 
of  M.  Guerry,  *'out  of  7,147  crimes,  1,865  were  against  tte 
person,  and  5,282  against  property ;  that  is  as  1  : 3,  nesHjr. 

The  same  peculiarity  obtains  in  comparing  the  differest 
provinces  of  France,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  tables  refr^ 
red  to.    It  is  well  known  that  civilization  is  far  more  si* 
vanced  in  the  north  of  France  than  in  the  south.    la  tht 
north  of  Fiance  in  1829,  there  was  one  male  pupil  to  evof 
16  inhabitants ;  in  the  south,  only  1  to  43.    In  the  nas 
year,  of  69  crimes  in  the  north,  25  were  against  the  peisoi, 
and  44  against  property. 

In  England,  out  of  121,888,  a  total  number  of  crimes  i» 
ported  from  1810  to  1826,  2,539  were  crimes  agaimt  tke 
person,  and  119,349  against  property.  In  Norway,  the  per 
centum  in  1826,  is  10  crimes  against  the  person,  sad  90 
against  property  ;  as  1  :  9. 

In  Spain  in  1826,  the  per  centum  is  37  crimes  sguHt 
the  person,  and  63  against  property ;  as  1  :  2,  nesrly. 

In  Massachusetts,  the  per  centum  is  635  crimes  sgaiat 
the  person,  and  9^64  against  property ;  as  1  :  16,  nesriy. 

From  this  statement  we  see  that  crime  changes  its  fsia 
with  the  advance  of  civilization,  and  the  genersl  difiiinoi 
of  knowledge;  crimes  against  the  person  deereasinf. u' 
crimes  against  property  increasing,  with  tiie  incresseoftlN 
means  of  education.  This  fact — the  simple  change  ^  '^ 
form  of  vice,  as  the  effect  of  civilization-— has  had  ootilit' 
tie  influence  in  leading  many  to  the  enoneons  ooochiiioSi 
that  the  mere  diffusion  of  human  knowledge,  unsided  bf 
Christianity,  is  sufficient  for  the  promotion  of  a  soandaO' 
rality. 

According  to  these  statements  we  see  that  thefnaof 
crime  changes  with  the  advance  of  knowledge  and  wftaor 
tion.  I  now  proceed  to  show  that  education,  unaided  M 
Christianity,  may  give  a  new  phasis  to  crime ;  it  hif  t* 
power  to  expel  it. 

The  statements  I  am  about  to  present,  though  t^iM 
from  the  most  authentic  sources  with  great  care,  csa  cbi* 
to  be  only  an  approximation  to  the  exact  result.  Boi  ^ 
they  are  so  uniform,  so  broad  and  palpable,  that  they  sjfM' 
to  my  mind  as  satisfactory  for  the  purpose  for  w  hich  I  oovii^ 
troduce  them,  as  the  most  complete  data  could  make  tkMk 
First  then  let  us  compare,  in  different  countries,  the  px** 
portion  of  crimes  committed,  to  the  means  of  edueatioaei' 
joyed: 

1.  France,  in  the  north  and  the  south,  is  widely  diftit* 
guished  in  civilization  and  the  means  of  education.  la^ 
north  of  France,  there  is  one  male  pupil  to  about  fouiieo 
inhabitants.  In  the  south,  there  is  one  to  about  fortj-f*^ 
And  allowing  an  equal  provision  for  an  equal  nuBftber " 
females,  it  would  make  the  proportion  one  pupil  to  ii^ 
seven  inhabitants  in  the  north,  and  one  to  about  twttrfT 
three  in  the  south :  and  this  would  make,  of  tbe  «^ 
population,  not  more  than  one  in  three  who  could  resda*' 
write,  and  one  in  fourteen  of  the  inhabitants  receiringcde* 
cation.  Now  if  education  has  a  tendency  to  expel  tn0> 
we  shall  see  a  difference  in  the  criminal  statistics  of  t^ 
north  and  south  of  France,  favorable  to  the  latter.  Is  it  t^^ 
Exactly  the  reverse,  according  to  Mr.  Gueny.  For  tko^* 
be  makes  it  appear,  as  was  before  shown,  that  there  «eit 
more  crimes  against  the  person  in  the  south  and  west  ^ 
France  than  in  the  north  and  east,  yet  the  total  vacatX^ 
crime  shows  a  greater  proportion  in  the  north  thsa  in  ^ 
south.  From  the  tables  he  has  so  carefully  prepared,  d* 
hibiting  the  precise  amount  of  instruction  and  crime  i* 
each  department  of  France,  I  should  think  the  averagt 
would  be  about  one  hundred  crimes  in  the  north  to  eighty 
in  the  south.    In  tbe  whole  of  France  the  number  of  ic* 
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cased  wcrs  in  the  pn^rtjon  of  one  in  4,105  of  the  popula- 
Uoo. 

2.  Let  Of  now  coospaire  England  and  Wales  with  France, 
la  Eoflaiu]  and  Wales,  oat  of  a  population  of  about  four- 
teeo  miUioas,  it  tM  supposed  that  about  seven  millions  can 
read  and  vrite ;  that  is,  about  one  in  two,  and  one  in  se- 
rn,  io  the  whole  population,  are  supposed  to  be  receiTing 
eduatioa.  The  total  number  of  crimes  brought  before 
cowta  of  joatioe  in  England  in  1828,  was  16,564 ;  in  the 
proportion  of  one  to  721  inhabitants. 

3.  Let  ns  now  oompare  Spain  with  England.  1  have  no 
Beans  of  ascertabing  the  proportion  of  those  who  can  read 
and  write,  to  the  whole  number  of  inhabitanta  in  Spain ; 
but  we  are  very  safe  in  aupposing  it  to  be  far  less  than  in 
Ei^iaad  or  France. 

la  1826,  aoooiding  to  official  reports,  the  number  of 
criffliBals  in  Spain  amounted  to  12,037;  which,  if  the 
popohtioa  be  11,447,629,  would  give  one  crime,  not  accutm' 
ban,  for  8%  persons — a  propoition  much  less  than  the  ac- 
autdtvm  in  England.** 

The  ttttbor  gives  references  to  other  countries  to  estab- 
lish the  aaoie  facts,  but  the  foregoing  are  deemed  sufficient 
Let  aa  enunine  his  references  to  prove  that  education, 
foasded  on  religion,  changes  not  only  die  form  of  crime, 
but  peatljr  lesaens  the  aggregate  amount : 

"Sootlaad,  compared  with  England,  gires  a  different  re- 
nit  Of  convicted  criminals  there  were  in  Scotlsnd  in 
1BS3,  one  to  9,649  inhabitants ;  in  England  in  1826,  there 
wfti  one  to  1,082. 

Seodaad  is  distinguiahed  from  all  the  countries  named 
in  tbia  article,  for  its  having  the  christian  religion  as  the 
basia  of  its  whole  system  of  national  eductation :  and  this 
it  is  that  gives  it  such  a  disparity,  in  its  criminal  statistics, 
with  other  eonntries." 

Tbe  writer  goes  on  to  cite  various  acts  of  the  govera- 
aeat,  to  show  that,  by  the  laws  establishing  the  schools  in 
Soodand,  religion  wras  made  the  basis;  and  that  the  means 
of  edacatnn  provided  -were  far  more  ample  than  in  any  of 
tltt  eoQBtiics  heretofore  mentioned : 

''The  power  to  read  and  write  and  an  acquaintance  with 
tbe  ekaeats  of  arithmetic  were  placed  within  the  reach  of 
almoat  every  individual,  while  all  classes  of  the  people 
vere  enabled  to  read  the  Bible  from  their  eariiest  years, 
ud,  with  the  assistance  of  the  catechism,  (vriiich  was  regu- 
lar) j  tau^  in  every  school,)  have  received  the  rudiments 
of  ar«%iMt  OE&iM^bK,  mcft  at  they  amid  not  Aooe  had  the 
*>■'  aMBw  ^eUeaaoMg  m  tmy  <tlher  ccrnKtry  of  Europe,^  It  is 
npoaed  that  about  one-ninth  part  of  the  population  are  in 
^  proccaa  of  education. 

Let  OS  now  look  at  Prussia,  and  inquire  into  the  effects 
of  tbe  sdbool  system  upon  the  morals  of  that  community.  I 
*^  take  occasion  hereafter  to  speak  more  fully  of  the 
^T^mxA  system  of  education,  and  shall  content  myself 
now  with  simply  presenting,  in  a  few  words,  the  deep 
reiigioos  aentiment  that  pervades  it,  and  the  effect  of  it  in 
dimioiabing  crime. 

la  the  first  place,  the  teachers  in  their  schools  are  re* 
qoired  lo  be  religious  men,  and  their  examination,  previous 
to  their  admission  to  office,  is  as  particular  in  regard  to 
t^ir  religioas  character,  as  it  is  in  regard  to  their  intellec- 
tiuL 

la  the  examination  of  Dr.  Julius  before  the  education 
OMnmittee  of  the  British  House  of  Commons,  July,  1834, 
be  was  asked  whether  the  teachera  in  the  Prussian  schools 
»ere  persons  of  a  religious  turn  of  mind  ?  Answer :  ••  The 
vbole  teaching  of  the  seminaries  is  directed  to  instil  into 
them  a  deep  feeling  of  religion.*' 

In  the  Uw  of  1819,  relating  to  the  "training  of  primary 
teachers,"  we  find  it  declared—"  A  schoolmaster,  to  be 
worthy  of  his  vocation,  should  be  pious,  discreet,  and  deeply 
impKsaed  with  the  dignUy  and  sacredoess  of  his  calling.** 


"  The  principal  aim  of  primary  schools  should  be  to  form 
men,  sound  both  in  body  and  mind,  and  to  imbue  the  pu- 
pils with  the  teiuimeni  of  rdigion^  and  with  that  seal  and 
love  for  the  duties  of  a  schoolmaster  vMeh  io  m  db«e/y 
aliied  to  refijgum.** 

In  the  ordinance  regulating  the  appointment  of  teachers 
it  is  declared — **  As  a  general  rule,  any  haan  of  mature  age, 
of  irreproachable  morale  and  amcere  jwefy,  who  understands 
the  duties  of  the  office  he  aspires  to  fill,  and  gives  satisfac- 
tory proofs  that  he  does,  is  fit  for  the  post  of  public  teacher.** 

Without  fatiguing  your  attention  with  a  detail  of  the 
statistics  given  by  our  author,  I  will  merely  add  that  four- 
teen years  after  the  establishment  of  this  system  of  educa- 
tion in  Prussia,  the  total  amount  of  crime  in  the  kingdom 
had  decreased  thirty-eight  per  cent. 

Do  any  here  present  want  the  proofs  of  what,  and  how,  a 
people  can  do  without  religion?  Then  ask  yourselves  what 
was  France,  when  the  whole  nstion  committed  the  shock- 
ing impiety  of  decreeing  that  then  woo  no  Godf  Was  she 
not  a  scene  of  such  universal  bloodshed,  misery  and  horror, 
as  the  worid  had  never  before  witneaaed  T  Were  not  all  the 
laws  of  both  Ood  and  man  openly  violated — deeds  and 
crimes  of  unparalleled  atrocity  publicly  perpetrated,  and 
even  gloried  in ;  while  the  whole  country,  throughout  all  its 
borders,  was  convulsed  and  torn  to  pieces,  as  if  all  juatice, 
virtue  and  humanity  had  been  banished  forever  from  the  face 
of  the  earth  T  All  Europe  still  feels  some  of  the  effects  of 
this  truly  dreadful  moral  earthquake;  and  even  the  land 
of  France  itself  has  hardly  ceased  to  reek  with  the  blood 
of  the  countless  multitudes  who  fell  victims  to  this  moat 
appalling  destitution  of  all  morals  and  religion  in  a  whole 
nation. 

The  preliminary  steps  which  led  to  this  most  awful  ca- 
tastrophe, are  thus  described  by  a  late  truly  eloquent  wri- 
ter: "Such  men  aa  Voltaire,  Mirmbeau,  Diderot,  Helye- 
tins,  d'Alambert,  Condorcet  and  Rosseau  entered  into  the 
grand  scheme  of  mental  disenthralment,  with  all  the  ardor 
of  Frenchmen,  united  with  great  learning,  genius  and  wit. 
The  press  was  subsidised,  and  speedily  the  whole  litera- 
ture of  the  nation  was  steeped  in  the  philosophy  that  was 
to  proTO  a  panacea  for  all  their  social  and  political  disor- 
ders. The  schools,  the  books,  the  weekly  gasettes,  and 
heavier  reviewa, — all,  all  were  laid  under  tribute,  and  con- 
verted into  vehicles  of  truth  and  light  for  heralding  the 
dawn  of  this  new  millennium.    Iteeme.    But  not  like 

'Another  mom, 
Risen  on  mid-noon ;' 

but '  cloud  instead  and  ever-during  night,'  it  came  on  them. 
It  rose — a  little  cloud  at  first, — the  gathered  exhalationa  of 
a  few  noxious  hearts :  but  it  spread,  and  possessed  an  at- 
tractive power,  that  drew  up  those  dark  materiala  to  its  bo- 
som, which,  when  it  broke,  wss  as  if  an  avenging  Deity, 
in  one  awful  cataract  of  woe,  had  poured  upon  them  all  the 
vials  of  the  apocalypse.  The  living  Ood  they  had  voted 
out  of  existence  ;^is  written  code  they  had  burned  in  sa- 
crifice to  the  gods  of  their  own  creation ; — hia  temples  they 
had  converted  into  scenic  exhibitions  of  licentious  entice- 
ment :  and  prostitution  personified  became  the  *  god  of  their 
idolatry.'  They  had  written  upon  their  gravestones  that 
'deiUh  was  an  eternal  sleep;'  which  was  at  once  the  record 
of  their  blasphemy,  and  the  epitaph  of  their  wisdom.  Thus 
they  *cursetd  all  human,  and  inaulted  all  divine;'  until 
righteous  Heaven,  wearied  out  with  their  impiety,  drew 
the  avenging  sword ;  and  the  Divine  Nemesis,  thundering 
the  maledictions  of  an  incensed  Ood,  swept  them  to  the 
grave  they  had  mocked,  and  to  the  retributions  they  had 
defied."  "  The  miseries,"  saya  President  Dwight,  "  which 
were  suffered  by  that  single  nation  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years,  have  changed  all  the  histories  of  the  preceding  suf- 
ferings of  mankind  into  idle  tales.    They  were  enhanced 
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and  multiplied,  without  »  precedent,  and  without  end.  It 
seemed,  for  a  season,  as  if  the  funeral  knell  of  the  nation 
were  tolled,  and  the  world  summoned  to  its  execution  and 

burial." 

But  one  of  the  happy  consequences  of  this  awful  visita- 
tion of  Divine  Providence  on  a  people  who  had  dared  to 
deny  even  its  existence,  has  been,  that  the  people  them- 
selves have  become  so  thoroughly  convinced  of  the  utter  im- 
possibility of  enjoying  any  thing  like  national  prosperity 
and  happiness,  without  religion  to  guide  and  govern  them, 
that  they  have  lately  made  the  fiible  a  text-book  in  all  the 
schools  of  the  empire.  This  wonderful  and  most  aston- 
ishing revolution  in  public  sentiment,  throughout  a  whole 
civilized  country,  of  such  extent  and  population,  has  no- 
thing like  it  in  the  annals  of  the  world :  and  to  what  else 
can  any  rational  man  ascribe  it,  but  to  the  Almighty  power 
of  the  Creator  of  this  world,  whenever  he  chooses  to  ex- 
ert it? 

But  if  the  example  of  France  be  insufficient  to  convince 
you  %U  of  the  truth  for  which  1  am  contending,  let  all  his- 
tory be  diligently  searched ;  and  [  will  venture  to  assert, 
without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  the  most  prosperous  and 
happy  countries  will  always  be  found  to  be  those  in  which 
the  true  principles  of  morality  and  religion  most  predomi- 
nate. Nay,  we  may  extend  our  scrutiny  into  all  the  ranks 
and  conditions  of  private  life,  and  the  same  most  conclu- 
sive, irrefutable  results  will  assuredly  follow  every  such 
examination.  The  Ijest  ordered  and  happiest  families,  no 
matter  whether  they  be  poor  or  rich,  unlearned  or  learned, 
^according  to  the  common  acceptation  of  the  term,)  will  al- 
ways be  found  amongst  the  moral  and  religious  portion  of 
every  community.  If  the  members  of  these  families  pos- 
sess scholastic  and  literary  acquirements,  so  much  the  bet- 
ter ;  but  they  themselves  will  assure  you,  that  it  is  some- 
thing very  different,  something  infinitely  more  precious,  to 
which  they  owe  their  happiness  :  in  a  word,  that  it  is  an 
abiding,  ever-active  sense  of  their  accountahlity  to  the  Di- 
vine Author  of  their  existence,  for  every  feeling  of  their 
hearts— every  thought  of  tiieir  minds— every  act  of  their 
will.  What  then  do  these  iiM^ts  prove  T  Do  they  not  de- 
monstrate, with  the  irresistible  force  of  thorough  conviction, 
that  all  the  knowledge  of  sciences,  arts,  literature  and  lan- 
guages, which  schools  and  colleges  can  impart,  are  utterly 
insufficient,  without  morals  and  religion,  to  make  man  what 
he  ought  to  be  T 

What  is  commonly  called  education  is  certainly  much 
more  diffused  over  our  State  than  it  formerly  was,  notwith- 
standing the  lamentable  deficiency  of  it,  made  known 
by  our  recent  census,  in  every  part  of  Virginia.  Conse- 
<]uently,  if  such  education  alone  were  sufficient  to  render 
man  the  useful,  happy  being  his  Creator  designed  him  to  be, 
we  should  find  in  our  community  a  corresponding,  propor- 
tionate increase  of  whatsoever  things  are  true,  honest,  just, 
pure,  lovely,  and  of  good  report.  But  do  we  find  them  ?  I 
Appeal  to  our  criminal  statistics  to  answer  the  question. 
Xhese — unless  I  have  greatly  misunderstood  them — exhibit 
a  most  alarming  and  increasing  catalogue  of  swindling, 
theft,  robbery,  murders  and  assassinations,  both  public  and 
private,  besides  many  other  crimes  and  atrocities,  which 
arc  too  shocking  to  mention,  that  are  frequently  perpetrated 
in  almost  every  part  of  our  country.  Many  of  them  are 
not  committed  by  such  men  only  as  can  neither  read  nor 
write,  but  by  vast  numbers  of  those  who  have  enjoyed  all 
the  advantages  of  what  is  commonly  styl^  "  the  best  edaca- 
iiwi^"  and  have  gone  through  the  usual  course  of  studies 
generally  followed  in  all  our  schools  and  colleges.  Can 
this  system  then  lie  perfect?  Nay,  is  it  not  radically  defec- 
tive ?  And  ought  not  the  strong  arm  of  the  law  to  interpose 
for  its  correction — at  least  so  fur  as  law  can  effect  this 
most  desirable  end  ?  Surely  it  might  do  much  for  our  pri- 
aiary  schools,  if  it  could  exert  its  influence  no  farther ;  for 


many  of  them  are  in  a  truly  deplorable  situation,  even  wbcif 
there  is  a  pretence  of  carrying  them  on.    So  little  regani  if 
sometimes  paid  to  the  qualifications  of  their  tescbeis,  that 
persons  are  not  unfrequently  permitted  to  conduct  ika, 
who  can  produce  no  other  evidence  of  their  fitnen  thn 
their  own  declarations,  nor  any  other  reoommendatios  ihu 
the  pittance  for  which  they  agree  to  take  upon  thefflselni 
the  all-important  office  of  a  teacher  of  youth.    In  tboe 
cases  the  schools  often  go  on  for  months,  without  any  n- 
amination,  either  by  the  school  eommissioneis,  or  by  tk 
parents  of  the  poor  helpless  children,  who  suflSer  irreptn* 
ble  injury,  not  only  from  the  entire  loss  of  their  tine,  te 
from  the  bad  treatment  and  corrupt  examples  of  tks  woitk 
less  men  to  whose  care  they  have  been  entirely  sona* 
dered.    The  money  appropriated  by  the  State,  or  appM 
from  other  sources,  to  such  schools,  is  thus  totally  wasted- 
nay,  infinitely  worse  than  wasted, — for  it  goes  to  feed  eitfar 
some  of  the  drones  or  moths  of  the  social  hive,  or  a  poitifli 
of  the  poisoners  of  the  public  morals. 

In  making  these  remarks,  I  beg  to  be  distinctly  ndo' 
stood  as  not  intending  to  censure  the  whole  class  of  eat 
mon  school-teachers  or  the  commissioners ; — ^far  froo  it,' 
for  many  of  these  persons  are  worthy  men,  and  do  tlwr 
duty,  I  believe,  faithfully.  But  the  fact  should  not  be  cos* 
cealed,  that  a  large  portion  of  the  teachers  are  otterijii- 
competent,  even  if  they  were  willing  to  render  the  Ktvi* 
ces  expected  of  them.  The  wonder  is  that  say  should  bi 
found  fit,  when  we  consider  that  their  annual  wages  birfj 
amount  to  as  much  as  we  give  to  a  common  day-labofcr;* 
thus  evidently  showing  that  we  attach  a  far  hi^ier  vilvit 
the  bodily  labor  exerted  for  our  benefit,  than  to  that  of  tk 
mind! 

But  the  time  has  come— 'the  hour  is  at  hand,  wboi  «* 
must  all  do  something  towards  changing  this  fesrfvl  itil* 
of  things  for  the  better,  or  an  awful  responsibility  awiitia 
if  we  much  longer  neglect  to  do  it.  I  have  ofken-vfiT 
often—contemplated  the  signs  of  the  times  in  regard  tofOft 
lar  education,  with  the  deepest  sorrow,  the  moit  ■ih*' 
choly  anticipations ;  and  scarcely  a  solitary  ray  of  hofeb* 
dawned  on  my  mind,  until  the  voice  of  the  people  Ik*' 
selves  began  to  cry  out  for  reform, — aye,  radical,  eficictfi 
permanent  reform.  This  cry,  thank  heaven,  has  beeiM* 
loud  and  too  general  for  their  legislators  any  longer  to  ii^ 
bey  its  imperative  requirements.  Why  their  owsfBi^ 
sense  and  patriotism  should  not  have  impelled  then  bif 
ago  to  make  the  necessary  changes  in  our  present  sjiM 
it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  explain.  The  increasing  dint' 
gard  and  frequent  violation  of  their  laws ;  the  growing  lies' 
tiousness  of  the  public  press,  and  various  other  itraof  ii^ 
cations  of  a  morbid  public  sentiment,  mi^t  have  W^ 
them  a  lesson,  one  would  think,  which  would  force  ap* 
the  minds  of  the  least  observant — the  most  inseool'* 
amongst  them — a  thorough  conviction  of  the  absdnie  tf- 
cessity  for  doing  something  to  arrest  the  downward  coon* 
of  our  commonwealth.  And  it  seems  to  me  eqnally  ■■■' 
feat,  that  every  reflecting  man  will  discern,  at  a  a^ 
glance,  that  thi$  iometkivg  must  be  Populmr  Edmcaiimtf'^ 
shtmid  be.  Kest  assured,  my  dear  hearers,  perfectly  tf" 
surcd,  that  nothing  else  under  heaven  will  do.  Some  p*** 
liatives  possibly  might  be  found,  which,  like  the  muKx^ 
of  certain  quack  doctors,  would  give  temporary  relief;  ^ 
this  would  be  alL  The  fatal  moral  maladies,  which,  1>^ 
deadly  cancers,  are  eating  into  the  very  hearth  core  of  o"' 
body  politic,  reqtiire  physicians  of  the  soul,  and  tfaoM" 
the  very  first  onler,  effectually  to  cure  them.  To  tti^ 
any  empirics  will  only  be  to  make  that  which  is  alie*"! 
bad,  still  worse. 

Should  any  of  you  desire  to  know  what  I  mean  byPff** 
lar  Education,  as  it  should  be,  I  will  most  respectfully  cndft* 
vor  to  explain  it  somewhat  more  fully  than  I  have  yet  dotf  • 
One  reason  alone  appears  to  me  sufficient  to  convince  ia| 
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mu  who  will  liaten  dispanionately  to  its  dictates,  that 
such  education  should  always  be  fooiided  (as  I  have  al- 
readj  nid)  on  religion  and  morality, — ^tbat  kind  of  it,  I 
meui,  which  eertaioly  results  from  true  religious  faith. 
Bat  ihould  there  be  sny  unwilling  to  trust  to  abstract  rea- 
Ktt  only  as  their  guide,  I  will  most  confidently  refer  them 
&r  pfsctical,  lye  and  undeniable  proofs,  to  our  Sunday- 
icbools,— those  truly  admirable  educational  nurseries,  not 
oalj  for  the  children  of  the  poor  and  destitute  who  have  no 
meoos  wl^rewiih  to  purchase  instruction  for  them,  but  for 
ibe  ofisphng  of  all  the  wealthy  who  feel  the  necessity  of 
gihof  to  then  such  kind  of  instruction  as  these  schools  are 
ealcalaled  to  impart.    There  the  teachers  all  act  upon  the 
prmeiple,  that  since  children  begin  to  feel  long  before  they 
kara  tothiflkfOrat  least  to  think  to  any  good  practical  pur- 
pose, their  little  innocent  hearts  and  their  affections  must 
L>e  the  fint  objects  of  special  regard  and  most  assiduous 
edtore.   This  culture  is  an  indispensable  preliminary  to 
la^nietiog  than  in  the  knowledge  of  their  Tarious  duties, 
to  themselTes,  to  society,  and  to  God  ;  as  such  knowledge 
vDold  srail  bat  little  towarda  the  fulfilment  of  these  duties, 
uless  their  hesrts  were  first  prepared  to  love  them.    Act- 
ii^  npon  these  principles,  Sunday-schools  become — what 
ftO  oihen  Slight  be~  fruitful  sources  of  pure,  unalloyed 
rod  10  all  that  portion  of  the  community  by  whom  they  are 
GuiQtained.   This  I  can  assert  from  long  personal  ezpe- 
licQce,  having  acted  for  twelve  years  as  superintendent  of 
a  Jttj  large  one,  in  which  there  were  many  adults,  besides 
ehiidxen  of  every  age  and  condition ;  and  I  can  truly  say, 
that  oerer,  since  I  was  capable  of  reflection,  did  I  en- 
joy the  approbation  of  my  own  conscience  so  fully,  so  much 
widuat  reproach,  as  whilst  I  was  thus  engaged.    These 
arinois,  in  bet,  render  incalculable  service,  not  only  to 
the  dutdrea,  but  to  many  of  their  parents ;  and  though  last, 
£U  least,  to  the  teachers  themselves.    The  first  are  tanght 
to  know  and  to  love  their  duty,  which  is  intrinsically  worth 
all  other  knowledge  pot  together.    The  parents  become 
idtSised  of  being  so  ignorant  as  to  be  incapable  of  answer- 
ifig  the  niimeroos  questions  which  their  children  ask  them 
wbiiit  they  are  preparing  for  the  next  Sunday ;  and  are 
tbo*  impelled  to  make  efforts,  often  effectual,  for  their  own 
ioasractioa.    As  for  the  teachers,  they  are  constantly  im- 
ptoriBg  their  own  hearts  and  understandings  by  such  em- 
pbfiMnta,  and  St  the  same  time  treasuring  up  for  them- 
t\xa  aa  eihsnstless  fund  of  pure  self-approval,  in  reflecting 
OB  the  good  they  have  rendered  to  numbers  of  the  most 
deatitDte  and  helpless  of  tbeir  fellow-creatures.  All  schools, 
I  bdiere,  if  properly  conducted,  would  produce  the  same 
^utajy  effects  on  ^l  the  parties  concerned.    The  pupils 
«oqM  be  prepared,  ao  fiar  as  the  well-directed  efforts  of 
theu  teac^uns  could  prepare  them,  not  only  to  enjoy,  as 
t^ie;  should  do,  every  blessing  of  life,  but  courageously  to 
eacoonter  all  its  insuperable  ills ;  to  endure,  with  true  chris- 
txia  fortitude,  its  unavoidable  calamities ;  and  to  make  the 
best  of  etery  situation  in  which  they  might  be  placed.   But 
t^  kiod  of  preparation  is  never  received  in  any  of  our 
poUie  acboob,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest,  so  far  as  I 
koow  any  thing  about  them.    On  the  contrary,  in  the  pri- 
tiMj  schools,  the  children  are  taught  only  to  read,  write, 
asd  cjpher;  whilst  the  matriculates  of  our  colleges  and  uni- 
Tfrsiues  have  their  heads  cranuned  with  much  of  what  is 
called  Uarnmg,  which  they  never  afterwards  use,  whilst 
their  hearts  and  affections  have  been  left  to  take  care  of 
theiaseWes;  snd  they  are  turned  loose  into  a  world  of 
shich  Ibey  know  next  to  nothing,  although  destined  to  live 
aad  aa  a  part  in  it,  for  which  they  have  still  to  make  the 
seeeasaxy  preparation.    This  often  costs  them  much  loss 
of  time,  many  auscaxriagea,  and  great  suffering,  from  which 
they  ought  have  bc^n  saved,  had  the  right  course  of  instruc- 
t)OQ  been  pursued  with  them.    In  these  cases  there  is  none 
of  that  reaction  on  tbe  parents  which  Sunday-schools  pro- 


duce; nor  can  the  teachers  find  their  employment  much 
else  than  a  soorce  of  great  annoyance  both  lo  body  and 
soul. 

In  the  Sunday-school  with  which  I  was  connected,  there 
were  not  a  few  of  the  poor  children  who  had  previoualy 
been  so  utterly  destitute  of  all  moral  and  religious  instruc- 
tion as  not  to  have  the  least  idea  of  a  Supreme  Being,  and 
had  never  so  much  as  heard  the  name  of  Christ.  Yet  seve- 
ral of  them  have  since  grown  up  to  be  united  to  some 
christian  church,  and  to  become  useful,  worthy  members  of 
society.    Is  there  the  least  probability  thmt  so  beneficent  a 
change  could  have  been  wrought  in  them,  had  they  received 
no  other  instruction  than  that  which  is  required  to  be  given 
in  our  primary  schools  ?    None,  I  believe,  are  so  preju- 
diced, none  so  totally  blind  to  truth,  as  to  answer  yes. 
On  the  contrary,  all  may  understand,  if  they  will,  that  the 
magic  influence,  the  almighty  power,  which  produced  this 
heavenly  work — was  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  -  Bible 
itself,  which  was  made  their  text-book,  and  the  divine  gos- 
pel of  the  Saviour  of  the  world.   These  taught  them  why  it 
is  that  "we  live  and  move  and  have  our  being  ;*'  why  we 
have  a  rational  and  immortal,  soul,  accountable  to  Him  who 
gave  it,  for  the  use  or  abuse  of  all  its  Ood-like  faculties. 
It  taught  them  also  to  know  what  constituted  the  proper 
use,  and  what  the  abuse  of  these  faculties ;  how  to  exer- 
cise them  for  good,  and  how  to  avoid  using  them  for  evif 
purposes.    In  a  word,  it  tanght  them  how  they  must  all 
live  in  this  world,  if  they  would  ever  hope  for  happiness  in 
the  worid  to  come. 

Such  is  my  experience,  and  such  my  firm  belief,  in  regard 
to  the  influence  and  beneficent  effects  of  Sunday-schools. 
But  having  had  much  to  do  with  other  schools  of  a  higher 
grade  for  both  sexes,  I  beg  leave  now  to  offer  a  few  resaarks 
on  them,  aa  they  may  perhaps  contribute  something  towards 
the  great  object  of  devising  a  proper  system  of  education 
for  every  class,  which  we  all  have  so  much  at  heart.    In 
these  sdHX>ls  I  always  found  the  pupils  obedient,  docile, 
studious  and  praiseworthy,  just  in  proportion  as  they  had 
beeome  susceptible  of  moral  suasion  and  religious  impres- 
sions.   And  this  susceptibility  was  invariably  greatest  in 
those  children  who  had  received  most  of  that  ever-tender, 
affectionate,  indefatigable  and  pious  maternal  instruction, 
for  whioh  no  perfect  substitute  has  ever  yet  been  found.    I 
fear  indeed  it  never  can  be ;  for  woman's  love  foi  her  off- 
spring, is  a  thing  nit  gmtrU.    Nothing  on  earth  can  com- 
pare with  it  but  tbe  love  of  a  pioua  father ;  but  even  thai 
falls  short  of  it  in  several  of  the  means  of  its  manifestation. 
Neither  agony  of  body  nor  anguish  of  mind  can  abate  or 
extinguish  it,  for  it  survives  all  the  changes  and  chances  of 
this  mortal  life ;  and  never,  never  dies  until  tbe  poor  mother 
herself  sinks  into  her  grave.    The  first  and  great  aim  of 
such  mothers  in  teaching  their  children,  is  to  cultivate  their 
hearts  and  affections ;  and  such  instruction  prepares  them, 
in  a  way  that  nothing  elae  can,  for  receiving  all  the  learning 
of  the  schools.  In  this,  however,  their  progress  will  not  de- 
pend merely  oo  such  previous  culture ;  for  many  who  have 
least  of  it,  acquire  most  learning.    But  all  other  things 
being  equal,  there  aurely  can  be  no  comparison  between 
learned  men  with  well  cultivated  hearts  and  affections,  and 
learned  men  without  them.    The  former  owe  ihnr  gains  in 
scientific  and  literary  acquirements  to  the  thorough  convic- 
tion, that  he  who  seeks  for  true  glory  and  honor  and  in»> 
mortality,  must  do  it  **  hy  patiera  eontinuanee  in  wtU  doing ; 
and  that  his  inestimalile  reward  will  then  be  "  efema/  life.** 
Whereas  the  latter  are  indebted  for  their  acquirements  to 
superior  genius  and  memory,  stimulated  by  pride,  ambition, 
and  that  soul-corroding  quslity,  emuhtion,  which  parents 
and  teachers  in  general  are  so  fond  of  exciting  in  children, 
but  which  1  have  never  found  entirely  dissociated  from 
those  malevolent,  detestable  passions— envy  and  jealousy. 
The  advocates  of  emulation  deceive  themselves  in  regard 
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to  the  true  naturt  of  this  a\\-po^ei(ul  'Umulas  to  human 
effort,  by  constantly  coupling  it  iviib  tbe  ^ttractire  ternia — 
"  nMe  and  genenuM,^  But  in  my  bumble  opinion,  it  would 
be  quite  as  proper  to  call  fire  a  freesing  substance,  or  to 
style  poison  wholesome  food.  That  emulation  will  impel 
young  persona  to  acquire  learning,  I  admit  to  be  certain,  if 
it  can  be  sufficiently  excited ;  but  I  deem  it  equally  certain 
that  it  makes  them  sdfish,  just  in  proportion  as  they  become 
emulous.  This  opinion  is  the  result  of  lery  long  eipe- 
rience  and  close  obsenration,  in  watching,  most  anxiously, 
the  Tarioua  effects  of  this  grand  panacea  of  the  achools, 
upon  all  the  young  people,  of  both  sexes,  to  the  amount  of 
some*  two  or  three  hundred,  who,  from  first  to  last,  have 
come  partially  under  my  care. 

Let  me  entreat  you  not  to  infer  from  any  thing  I  have 
said,  that  I  am  an  enemy  to  the  learning  of  the  schools, 
even  in  the  greatest  extent  to  which  it  can  be  carried.  AH 
I  contend  for  is,  that  it  should  always  be  represented  and 
sought,  merely  as  the  mmna,  and  not  the  end  o(  education ; 
that  it  should  be  made  the  great  object  of  puisuit^not  for 
the  various  worldly  distinctions  which  it  may  possibly 
procure  for  its  possessors— not  for  literary  fame,  nor  for 
political  power,  nor  princely  wealth, — but  for  the  greater 
ability  which  it  confers  of  promoting  their  own  and  others* 
hai4>iness,  both  in  time  and  in  eternity.  **  It  should  be  cul- 
tivated*' (by  all  who  seek  it)  "  for  the  soothing,  cheering, 
humanising  influence  that  it  is  calculated  to  exercise  over 
the  mind  and  heart ;  until  they  study  principally,  if  not  ex- 
clusively, in  order  better  to  understand  their  mission  upon 
earth ;  better  to  enable  themselves  to  fulfil  their  duties,  and 
to  vindicate  their  true  rights ;  until  they  derive  from  their 
knowledge  the  means  of  ennobling  their  nature,  and  ap- 
proaching, as  near  as  can  be,  by  mortal  means,  that  future 
state  of  perfection  to  which  Divine  clemency  entitles  them 
to  aspire — ^until,  in  fine,  education  is  essentially  moral  and 
religious.** 

What  a  truly  noble,  glorious  being  is  man,  when  thus 
indoctrinated !  Even  though  he  be  in  the  lowliest,  most 
humble  walks  of  life,  still  he  is  made  after  Ood*s  own 
imsge ;— he  knows  and  loves  to  fulfil  all  his  duties ;  he  is 
an  ever-active,  illustrious  example  of  all  that  is  great  and 
good  in  human  nature ;  and  derives  a  title  to  the  only  true 
nobility  from  God  himselfl  On  the  other  hand,  how  base, 
how  abject,  how  utterly  despicable  a  creature  is  he,  who, 
though  possessed  of  all  the  learning  of  the  schools,  of  all 
the  wealth  and  distinctions  which  the  world  can  bestow, 
has  become  the  willing  slave  of  his  own  beasUy  appetites ; 
the  self-devoted  victim  of  his  own  inordinate  lusts  and 
criminal  passions !  Should  he  be  in  private  life,  he  is  the 
constant  object  of  scorn,  contempt,  loathing  or  pity  to  all 
who  know  him;  if  a  monarch  on  his  throne,  he  is  the 
dreaded  scourge,  the  abhorred  curse  of  the  whole  people 
whom  he  governs. 

Although  most  of  the  foregoing  remarks  relate  chiefly  to 
schools  of  a  higher  order  than  those  which  are  the  first  ob- 
jects of  our  concern  on  the  present  occasion,  I  hope  it  is 
needless  for  me  to  point  out  to  so  intelligent  an  audience  as 
1  now  have  the  honor  to  address,  in  what  way  they  apply 
and  may  be  made  available  towards  the  preparation  of  any 
new  system  for  our  common  schools.  The  details  of  this 
all-important  work,  I  doubt  not,  will  be  confided  to  such  a 
committee  as  you  yourselves  may  deem  competent  to  so 
arduous  a  task.  I  will  not  therefore  presume  to  do  more, 
before  I  eonclode,  than  to  add  a  fow  general  remarks  to 
what  I  have  already  said,  in  special  reference  to  our  schools 
of  the  lowest  grade. 

The  late  census  reports  the  enomoous  amount  of  58,462 
penons,  over  twenty  yean  of  age,  who  cannot  read !  But 
however  deep  may  be  our  alarm  and  mortification  at  seeing 
this  disclosure,  we  may  feel  perfectly  sure  that  it  falls 
short  of  the  truth.    My  reason  for  thinking  so  is,  that  no 


returns  whatever  of  such  persons  have  been  made,  in  the 
statement  which  I  have  seen,  from  either  of  the  eountiei  of 
Charles  City,  Frederick,  Marshall  or  Stafford,  although 
theii  aggregate  population  amounts  to  24,133.  Again,  Rock- 
bridge and  Ohio,  with  an  aggregate  population  of  *Zi^, 
are  reported  to  have  only  eight  such  persons  in  each;  whilst 
the  number  given  for  Powhatan  is  sixteen — ^for  Fairfu, 
twenty-eight— for  James  City,  twenty-nine — for  Goochland, 
thirty-nine — ^for  Warwick,  forty-three — ^for  Wood,  forty- 
eight— and  for  Lancaster,  fifty-one.  Now  a  very  moderate 
allowance  for  these  obvious  errors  would  certainly  twell 
the  amount  of  our  white  adults  who  cannot  read,  to  at 
least  60,000.  If  to  this  we  add  the  probable  number,  under 
twenty  and  over  twelve  or  thirteen,  who  are  thus  ignorant, 
we  shall  find  the  whole  number  of  our  youth  that  are  in  this 
deplorable  condition,  not  less  probably  than  120,000 !  It 
not  such  a  fact,  my  friends,  enough  to  strike  the  heart  of 
every  true  patriot  in  the  land  with  the  deepest  shame  and 
grief?  Is  it  not  enough  to  rouse  even  the  most  insensible, 
the  least  public-epirited  amongst  us,  to  a  thorough  eonric- 
tion  that  something  must  speedily  be  done,  to  save  our  State 
from  the  numerous  evils,  both  moral  and  political,  whirb 
must  ineviubly  befall  her,  if  so  vast  a  portion  of  her  young 
citizens  be  suffered  to  remain  much  longer  so  utterly  des- 
titute even  of  the  first  elements  of  learning  ?  What  tboagh 
it  be  an  Herculean  task  that  lies  before  usT  Who  is  there  in 
this  numerous  sssembly— nay,  who  is  there  any  where,  in 
our  whole  community,  that  calls  himself  a  Yiiginian,  so  lost 
to  shame,  so  dead  to  all  those  fraternal  and  patriotic  feel- 
ings which  should  animate  the  hearts  of  all  who  are  mem- 
bers of  the  same  political  family,  as  not  to  join  in  the  ciy— 
now  almost  universal— of  "hasten  to  the  rescue?**  Law 
may  do  much  for  us :  but  public  sentiment  must  do  vamt. 
Upon  this  we  must  depend  for  the  accomplishment  of  all 
which  the  law  is  powerless  to  effect  In  our  government, 
for  instance,  it  has  no  power,  as  many  foreign  goveramenU 
have,  to  force  people  to  go  to  school.  If  therefore  those 
amongst  us,  who  have  never  had  that  advantage,  are  ertt 
to  enjoy  it  all,  it  must  be  brought  about  by  the  argumenti, 
persuasions  and  entreaties  of  all  who  take  any  interest  in 
the  matter.  Public  meetings  must  be  held  in  all  oar  coon- 
ties  where  any  reluctance  is  manifested  to  receive  sach  in- 
struction as  the  schools  can  give ;  and  at  such  meetings 
lectures  and  addresses  should  be  delivered  on  the  subject, 
by  all  who  can  obtain  an  audience.  The  ministers  of  the 
Oospel  too,  of  every  denomination,  should  frequently  ex- 
hort their  respective  congregations  in  regard  to  the  sacred 
duty  of  educating  their  children  by  sending  them  to  school, 
if  they  themselves  cannot  teach  them.  Then  indeed,  bat 
not  until  then,  may  we  hope  for  much  effectual  change- 
even  though  our  legislature  should  devise  the  best  system 
for  common  schools  which  hss  ever  yet  been  devised. 

This  subject  is  one  of  the  few — ^the  very  few — which  oar 
fiend-like  party  strifes  and  contentions  have  left  us,  (and 
thanks  be  to  God  for  it,)  in  regard  to  which  our  fellow-citi- 
sens  of  all  political  parties,  and  of  every  religious  creed,  may 
most  cordially  cooperate.  Most  heartily  then,  and  from  ray 
inmost  soul,  do  I  say  to  all- oome,  dear  friends,  come,  let 
us  unite,  like  a  band  of  brothers,  to  take  **  a  long  pull,  a 
strong  pull,  and  a  pull  altogetlier,**  that  we  may  drag  into 
some  bottomless  pit,  there  to  lie  forever,  all  the  obstacles, 
of  every  nature  and  kind,  to  Papuiar  Education  ae  it  should 
be.  It  will  prove  the  restorative  balsam,  the  grand  elixir  n- 
tSB,  to  our  languishing  body-politic ;  restoring  it  to  sound  and 
vigorous  health,  and  preserving  that  health  unimpaired  ss 
long  as  time  shall  last  Let  all  then,  assist  in  such  soal- 
cheering  ministrations.  Let  husbands  and  wives,  fatheis 
and  mothers,  brothers  and  sistere — every  one,  give  their  aid. 
Let  the  heavenly  work  commence  in  the  nursery;  to  be  fol- 
lowed up,  and  continued  by  "  line  upon  line,  and  precept 
upon  precept,**  before  parents  confide  to  others  the  sacisd 
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instiuctinc  tbeir  beloved  children — eye,  and  erer 
la,  as  loDf  aa  the  parental  roice  has  any  influence 
heaita  or  underatandinga.  Let  thia  be  faithfully 
all ;  and  many  of  you  here  preaent  may  yet  live  to 
|ood  old  mother  Yirpnia  rise,  as  it  were,  from  the 
her  fidlen  fbrtnnea,  and  onoe  more  reanme  that  ex- 
kk  which  ahe  formerly  held,  with  ao  much  true  glory 
or  to  herself,  and  snch  real,  substantial,  lasting 
ivery  portion  of  oar  belored  oonntry. 
the  old  flsan  who  is  now  about  to  bid  you  farewell, 
ifiee  for  him,  if  he  may  enjoy,  before  he  sinks  into 
e,  eren  the  slightest  glimpse  or  foretaste  of  the 
s  blessings  which  a  sound  and  efficient  system  of 
idacatioa,  founded  on  religion,  will  insure  to  his 
iva  State,  and  will  <Mmtinue  to  insure  to  each  sue- 
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PART  m. 

{nee  of  the  soul  ia  anre  to  impart  expreasiTeiiess 
sty  to  the  face.  It  most  beam  throngh  iu  external 
id  daily,  as  the  material  becomes  subordinate  to  the 
J,  will  ita  transparency  increase.  Eva  was  lovely, 
ipirit  of  lore  folded  its  wings  upon  her  breast.  All 
idaibistefed  to  her  beauty ;  and  angelic  teachings 
d  whence  mme  the  power  that  winneth  all  hearts. 
Hhtr  is  aware  of  the  spell  resting  upon  her  daughter, 
tr  that  which  aeemed  a  spell  to  her,  but  which  in 
m  nothing  more  than  fidelity  to  the  rights  of  the 
^tdisDce  to  the  voice  uttered  in  that  holy  of  holies. 
Is  eomprehend  the  truthfulness  of  her  character, 
Ml  reeoila  from  ita  gentle  revealments.  Alas !  that 
to  the  good  and  the  beautiful  should  debar  us 
sjrmpathy.  Eva  walked  in  an  atmosphere  of 
nd  imsges  of  surpassing  sweetness  were  ever  pre- 
b  ber  eye.  The  dark  and  distorted  shapes  that 
Im  tisioa  of  the  unenlightened  and  the  erring,  dared 
^nieh  her.  She  wept  over  the  blindness  of  her 
I  lid  tenderly  revealed  to  her  the  great  truths  press- 
I  ber  own  mind,  and  the  freedom  and  the  light  in 
lbs  seal  might  be  preaerved.  She  blamed  not  the 
Mo  which  weak  humanity  is  prone  to  be  betrayed, 
hied  that  it  ahoold  thoa  blind  ita  own  spiritual  vi- 
IB  nnpress  dark  and  ineffaceable  charactera  upon 
I;  thoa  sink,  where  it  should  soar. 

As  years  passed  on,  no  wonder,  each 

An  inward  grace  revealed ; 
For  where  the  soal  is  peace  and  love, 

It  may  not  be  concealed. 
They  stamp  a  beauty  on  the  brow, 

A  aoftnesa  on  the  face. 
And  give  to  every  wavy  line 

A  tenderaeas  and  grace. 

Long  golden  hair  in  many  curls 

Waved  o*er  young  Eva*8  brow ; 
Imparted  depth  to  her  soft  eye. 

And  pressed  her  neck  of  snow: 
Her  cheek  was  pale  with  lofty  thought. 

And  calm  her  maiden  air ; 
And  all  who  heard  her  birdlike  voice, 

Feh  hannony  waa  there. 

Vol.  vni^ie 


And  winning  were  her  household  ways. 

Her  step  was  prompt  and  light. 
To  save  her  mother*s  weary  tread 

Till  came  the  welcome  night ; 
And  though  the  toil  might oiseless  be« 

The  housewife's  busy  skill. 
Enough  for  Eva  that  it  bore 

Inscribed  a  mother*a  will ; 

For  humble  thinga  exalted  grow 

By  sentiment  impressed ; 
The  love  that  bathea  the  way-worn  im/L% 

Or  leans  upon  the  breast 
For  love,  whatever  its  offering  be, 

Lives  in  a  hallowed  air. 
And  holy  hearta  before  its  shrine. 

Alone  may  worship  there. 

Young  Eva's  cheek  was  lily  pale, 

Her  look  was  scarce  of  earth. 
And  doubtingly  the  mother  spoke. 

Who  gave  to  Eva  birth — 
"  O  Eva,  leave  thy  thoughtful  waya. 

And  dance  and  sing,  my  child ; 
For  thy  pallid  cheek  ia  tinged  with  blue — 

Thy  words  are  strange  and  wild. 

Thy  father  died,  a  widow  left. 

An  orphan  birth  was  thine, 
I  longed  to  see  thy  baby  eyes 

Look  upward  into  mine. 
I  hoped  upon  thy  infant  face. 

Thy  fatber*s  look  to  see— 
But  Eva,  Eva,  sadly  strange 

Are  all  thy  ways  to  me. 

E*en  when  a  child,  thy  look  did  hold 

Communion  with  the  sky. 
Too  tranquil  are  tliy  maiden  ways ; 

The  glances  of  thine  eye 
Are  such  as  make  me  turn  away, 

E'en  with  a  shuddering  dread, 
As  if  my  very  soul  might  be 

By  thy  pure  spirit  read." 

Slow  swelled  a  tear  from  Eva's  lid^— 

She  kissed  her  mother's  cheek — 
She  answered  with  sn  earnest  look. 

And  accents  low  and  meek : — 
"  Dear  mother,  why  should  mortals  seek 

Emotions  to  conceal  T 
As  if  to  be  revealed  were  worae 

Than  inwardly  to  feel. 

The  human  eye  I  may  not  fear- 
It  is  the  light  within, 

That  traces  on  the  growing  sonl 
All  thought,  and  every  sin. 

That  mystic  book,  the  human  aoul. 
Where  every  trace  remains, — 

The  record  of  all  thoughts  and  deeda — 
The  record  of  all  stains. 

Dear  mother !  in  ourselves  is  hid 

The  holy  spirit-land. 
And  thought,  the  flaming  cherub,  atands 

With  its  recording  band. 
We  feel  the  pang  when  that  dread  sword 

Inscribes  the  hidden  sin, 
And  turneth  every  where  to  guard 

The  paradise  within.'* 

*'  Nay,  Eva,  leave  these  aoVemn  woncdi. 
Fit  for  a  chnrchman't  tong^, 
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And  let  me  see  tbe«  deck  thy  hair, 

A  maiden  blithe  and  young. 
When  others  win  admiring  eyes, 

And  looks  that  speak  of  love, 
Why  dost  thoa  stand  in  thoughtful  guise  7 

So  cold  and  tranquil  more  ? 

Thy  beauty  sure  should  win  for  thes 

Full  many  a  lover's  sigh. 
But  on  thy  brow  there  is  do  pride, 

Nor  in  thy  placid  eye. 
Dear  Eva!  learn  to  look  and  lore, 

And  claim  a  lover'ti  prayer. 
Thou  art  too  cold  for  one  so  young. 

So  gentle  and  so  fair.** 

**  Nay,  mother !  I  must  be  alone, 

With  no  companion  here. 
None,  none  to  joy  when  I  am  glad, 

With  me  to  shed  a  tear ; 
For  who  would  cUsp  a  maiden's  hand 

In  grot  or  sheltering  grove. 
If  one  unearthly  gift  should  bar 

All  sympathy  and  love ! 

Such  gift  is  mine,  the  gift  of  thought. 

Whence  all  will  shrink  away — 
E'en  thou  from  thy  poor  child  dost  turn. 

With  doubting  and  dismay. 
And  who  shall  love,  and  who  shall  trust. 

Since  she  who  gave  me  birth. 
Knows  not  the  child  that  prattled  once 

Beside  her  lonely  hearth  T 

I  would  I  were,  for  thy  dear  sake. 

What  thou  would'st  have  me  be  ; 
Thou  dost  not  comprehend  the  Miss 

That's  given  unto  me ; 
That  union  of  the  thought  and  soul 

With  all  that's  good  and  bright. 
The  blessedness  of  earth  and  sky. 

The  growing  truth  and  light. 

That  reading  of  all  hidden  thought — 

All  mystery  of  life — 
Its  many  hopes,  its  many  fears» 

Its  sorrow  and  its  strife. 
A  spirit  to  behold  in  all, 

To  guide,  admonish,  cheer — 
Forever  in  all  time  and  place. 

To  feel  an  angel  near." 

"  Dear  Eva  f  lean  upon  my  breast. 

And  let  me  press  thy  hand, 
That  I  may  htar  thee  talk  awhile 

Of  thy  of^lpirit-land. 
And  yet  I  would  the  pleasant  sua 

Here  shining  in  the  sky. 
The  blithe  birds  singing  through  the  air. 

And  busy  life,  were  by. 

For  when  in  converse,  like  to  this. 

Thy  low,  sweet  voice  I  hear, 
Strange  shudder  ings  o'er  my  senses  creep, 

Like  touch  of  spirits  near — 
And  fearful  grow  familiar  things, 

In  silence  and  the  night — 
The  cricket  piping  in  the  hearth, 

Half  fills  me  with  affright. 

I  hear  the  old  trees  creak  and  sway. 

And  shiver  in  the  blast ; 
I  bear  the  wailing  of  the  wind, 

As  if  the  dead  swept  past. 


Dear  Eva !  'tis  a  world  of  gloon, 
The  grave  is  dark  and  drear. 

We  scarce  begin  to  taste  of  life 
Ere  death  is  standing  near." 

Then  Eva  kissed  her  mother's  cheek. 

And  look'd  with  saddened  smile 
Upon  her  terror-stricken  face. 

And  talked  with  her  the  while — 
And  Ob !  her  face  was  pale  and  sweet 

Though  deep,  deep  thought  was  tbei 
And  sadly  calm  her  low-toned  voice 

For  one  so  young  and  fair. 

*'  Nay  mother,  everywhere  is  hid 

A  beauty  and  delight— 
The  shadow  lies  upon  the  heart — 

The  gloom  upon  the  sight — 
Send  but  the  spirit  on  its  way 

Communion  high  to  hold. 
And  bursting  from  the  earth  and  aky, 

A  glory  we  behold. 

And  did  we  but  our  primal  state 

Of  purity  retain. 
We  might  as  in  our  Eden  days. 

With  angels  walk  again. 
And  memories  strange  of  other  times 

Would  break  upon  the  mind, 
The  linkings,  that  the  present  join 

To  what  is  left  behind. 

The  little  child  in  it9  first  state 

A  holy  impress  bears — 
The  signet  mark  by  heaven  affixed 

Upon  his  forehead  wears — 
And  nought  that  impress  can  efface, 

Save  his  own  wilful  sin. 
Which  first  begins  to  draw  the  veil 

That  shuts  the  spirit  in. 

And  one  by  one  its  lights  decay, 

Its  visions  tend  to  earth. 
Till  all  those  holy  forms  have  fled 

That  gathered  round  his  birth ; 
Or  dim  and  faintly  may  they  come 

Like  memories  of  a  dream — 
Or  come  to  blanch  his  cheek  with  fea.: 

So  shadow-like  they  seem. 

And  thus  all  doubtingly  he  lives 

Amid  his  gloomy  fears. 
And  feels  within  his  inmost  soul. 

Earth  is  a  vale  of  tears : 
And  scarce  his  darkened  thoughts  may 

The  mystery  within ; 
For  darkly  gleams  the  spirit  forth 

When  shadowed  o'er  by  sin. 

Unrobed,  majestic,  should  the  soul 

Before  its  God  appear, 
Undim'd  the  image  He  affix'd. 

Unknowing  doubt  or  fear — 
And  open  convene  should  he  hok), 

With  meek  and  trusting  brow ; 
Such  as  man  was  in  Paradise 

He  may  be  even  now. 

But  when  the  deathless  soul  is  sunk 
To  depths  of  guilt  and  woe, 

It  then  a  dark  communion  holds 
With  spirits  from  below." 

And  Eva  shuddered  as  she  told 
How  every  heaven-born  trace 
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^  SMdnen  ia  the  baman  wonA 
^igbt  wickedness  «fface. 

Alu!  unknowing  what  he  doth, 

A  jadgment-aeat  mao  reara, 
A  iten  tribaatl  throned  within, 

Btibn  which  he  appears ; 
Aodeonsdenoe,  minister  of  wiath, 

Approves  him  or  eondemns, 
He  kaoweth  not  the  fearTol  risk. 

Who  iawud  U^t  ^■**'*»^— itf. 

"  0  reil  thy  face,  pare  child  of  God,** 

With  lolnim  tone  she  said, 
**  Aod  jodgs  not  thou,  bat  lowly  weep, 

Thit  riiiae  aboald  be  dead. 
Weep  thou  with  prayer  and  holy  fear, 

Thit  o'er  thy  brother's  sottl, 
Eimng  life,  tnd  light  and  love. 

Foliating  waves  should  roll 

Weep  Ibr  the  fettered  slave  of  sense, 

For  psssioD's  minion  weep — 
For  him  who  nurtareth  the  worm. 

Is  death  that  may  not  sleep ; 
And  tears  of  blood,  if  it  may  be, 

For  hioi,  who  plunged  in  guilt. 
Perib  his  own  and  rictim's  soal, 

^nhomaa  blood  is  spilt. 

For  him  no  gloTy  may  abide 

In  earth  or  tranquil  sky— 
Fttrfiil  to  him  the  human  face, 

It  •••"Jiing  human  eye. 
A  hght  beams  on  him  erery  whew ; 

«mling  in  ita  r^, 

Ai  erring,  tenor-stiicken  son], 
Liascbed  from  its  orb  away. 

Tun  where  be  will,  all  day  he  meets 

That  cold  and  leaden  stare ; 
Htt  Tietio  pale,  and  bathed  in  blood, 

Ii  with  him  everywhere; 
He  sees  that  ahspe  apon  the  clood. 

It  glares  from  ap  the  brook — 
i^  mist  upon  the  mountain  side, 
Aflomei  that  fearfol  look. 

He  sees,  io  every  simple  flower, 

Those  dying  eyes  gleam  out ; 
And  starts  to  hear  that  dying  groan. 

Amid  some  merry  shout. 
The  phantom  comes  to  ehiH  tiie  wanntli 

Of  erery  sonligbt  ray, 
He  ^Is  it  skmly  glide  along, 

Where  foiiest  shadows  |dsy. 

And  when  the  solemn  night  comes  down. 

With  silence  dark  and  drear, 
His  eardling  blood  and  crawling  hair 

Attest  the  victim  near. 
With  hideous  dreams  and  terrors  wild. 

His  brain  from  aleep  Is  kept — 
For  00  kts  piUow,  side  by  side. 

That  gory  form  hath  slept." 

"0  Eva,  Eva,  say  no  more. 

For  I  am  filled  with  fear ; 
Dim  shadows  moTe  along  the  wall ; 

Dost  thou  not  see  them  here  ? — 
Drnt  then  not  mark  the  gleaais  of  licht. 

The  shsdowy  forms  more  by  T** 
"  Yes,  mother,  beaatifol  to  see ! 

And  they  srs  always  nigh. 


Oh,  would  the  weil  for  thee  were  raiaed 

That  hidea  the  apirit-land — 
For  we  an  spirits  draped  in  flesh. 

Communing  w^ith  that  band  ; 
And  it  were  weariness  to  roe. 

Were  only  humsn  eyes 
To  meet  toj  own  with  tenderness, 

In  earth  or  pleasant  skies." 


PART  IV. 

The  widow,  awe*strack  at  the  rereaikneirts  of  herdaogh* 
ter,  is  desirous  to  learn  aoore ;  for  it  is  the  nature  of  the 
aoul  to  aeareh  into  its  own  mysteries :  however  dim  may  be 
Its  spiritual  perception,  it  still  earnestly  seeks  to  look  into 
the  deep  and  the  hidden.  The  light  is  within  itself,  and 
it  becomes  more  and  more  clear  at  every  step  of  Its  pro- 
gress, in  seareh  of  th«  true  and  the  beautiful.  7*he  widow, 
hardly  discerning  this  light,  which  is  to  grow  brighter  and 
brighter  to  the  perfect  day,  calls  for  the  material  lights  that 
minister  to  the  external  eye ;  that  thus  she  may  be  hid  from 
those  other  lights  that  delight  the  Yisionof  her  child.  Eva 
tells  of  that  mystic  book — the  human  soul — upon  which, 
thoQgfats,  shaped  into  deeda,  whether  externally  or  only  in 
its  own  secret  chambers,  inseribof  a  cbaraoter  (hat  must 
be  eternal.  But  it  is  not  every  character  that  is  thus 
dearly  defined  as  good  or  evil.  Few  indeed  seise  upon 
thooght,  and  bring  its  properties  palpably  before  them, 
impressions  come  and  go  with  a  sort  of  lethargic  indiffer- 
ence, leaving  no  definite  linea  behind,  but  only  a  morel 
haxinest.  The  widow  recollects  the  story  of  old  Richard, 
and  Eva  supplies  portions  unknown  to  her  mother,  and 
enlarges  upon  the  power  of  conscience,  thst  fearful  judge 
placed  by  the  Infinite  within  the  soul,  with  the  two-fold 
power  of  decision,  and  punishment. 

*'Tken  trim  the  lights,  my  stnnge,  stnnge  child. 

And  let  the  faggots  glow  ; 
For  more  of  these  mysterious  things 

I  fear,  yet  long,  to  know. 
I  glory  in  thy  lofty  thought. 

Thy  beauty  and  thy  worth, 
But,  Eva,  I  shoukl  love  thee  j&ore, 

Did*st  thou  seem  more  like  earth.*' 

A  pang  her  words  poor  Eva  gave. 

And  tean  were  in  her  eye — 
She  kissed  her  mother*8  anxioas  brow, 

And  answered  writh  a  sigh  : — 
'*  Alss !  I  may  not  hope  on  earth 

Companionship  to  find, 
Alone  must  be  the  pure  in  heart. 

Alone  the  great  in  mind. 

We  toil  for  earth,  its  shsdowy  veil 

Envelops  soul  and  thought, 
And  hides  that  discipline  and  life. 

Within  our  being  wrought. 
We  chain  the  thought,  we  shroud  the  soul. 

And  backward  turn  our  glance, 
When  onward  should  its  vision  be, 

And  upward  its  advance. 

I  may  not  scorn  the  spirit's  rights, 

For  I  have  seen  it  rise, 
All  written  o*er  with  thought,  thought,  thought— 

As  with  a  thousand  eyes — 
The  records  dark  of  other  years, 

AU  oneffaoed  remain ; 
Unchecked  desire,  forgotten  long. 

With  its  eternal  stain. 
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Recorded  thoughts,  recorded  deedst 

Its  character  attest — 
No  garmeot  hides  the  startling  trath, 

Nor  screens  the  naked  breast. 
The  thought,  fore-shsptng  evil  deeds, 

The  spirit  may  not  hide — 
It  stands  amid  that  searching  light. 

Which  sin  may  not  abide. 

And  never  may  the  spirit  turn 

From  that  effulgent  ray, 
It  lives  forever  in  the  glare 

Of  an  eternal  day ; 
Lives  in  that  penetrating  light, 

A  kindred  glow  to  raise. 
Or  every  withering  sin  to  trace 

Within  its  searching  blase. 

Few,  few  the  shapely  temple  rear. 
For  God's  abiding  place — 

That  mystic  temple,  where  no  soond 
Within  the  hallowed  space 

Ksveals  the  skill  of  builder's  hand- 
Yet  with  a  silent  care 

That  holy  temple  riseth  np. 
And  God  is  dweUing  there. 

Then  never  weep  when  the  infant  list 

In  its  small  grave  to  rest, 
With  the  scented  flowerets  springing  up 

From  out  its  baby  breast ; 
A  pure,  pure  soul  to  earth  was  given, 

Yet  may  not  thus  remain  ; 
Rejoice  that  it  is  rendered  back, 

Without  a  single  stain. 

Bright  cherubs  bear  the  babe  away 

With  many  a  fond  embrace. 
And  beauty,  all  unknown  to  earth, 

Upon  its  features  trace. 
They  teach  it  knowledge  from  the  fMint, 

And  holy  truth  and  love ; 
The  songs  of  praise  the  infant  learns, 

As  angels  sing  above." 

The  widow  rose,  and  on  the  blase 

The  crackling  faggots  threw — 
And  then  to  her  maternal  breast 

Her  gentle  daughter  drew. 
**  Dear  Eva !  when  old  Richard  died. 

In  madness  fierce  and  wild, 
Why  did  he  in  his  phrensy  rave 

About  a  murdered  child  ! 

He  died  in  beggary  and  rags. 

Friendless  and  grey,  and  old ; 
Yet  he  was  once  a  thriving  man, 

Light-hearted,  too,  I'm  told. 
Dark  deeds  were  whispered  yeats  ago. 

But  nothing  came  to  light; 
He  seemed  the  victim  of  a  spell, 

I'hat  nothing  would  go  right. 

His  young  wife  died,  and  her  last  word» 

Were  breathed  to  him  alone. 
But  'twas  a  piteous  sound  to  hear 

Her  faint,  heart-rending  moan. 
Som«  thougiit,  in  dreams  he  had  divulged 

A  secret  hidden  crime, 
Which  she  concealed  with  breaking  heart, 

Unto  her  dying  time. 

From  that  day  forth  he  never  smiled ; 
Morose  and  silent  grown. 


He  wandered  onfrequented  ways, 

A  moody  man  and  lone. 
The  schoolboy  shuddered  in  the  wood. 

When  he  old  Richard  passed. 
And  hurried  on,  while  fearful  looks 

He  o'er  his  shoulder  cast. 

And  nought  could  lure  him  from  his  nood, 

Save  his  own  trusting  child. 
Who  climb'd  the  silent  father's  neek. 

And  kissed  his  cheek  and  smiled. 
That  gentle  boy,  unlike  a  child. 

Companions  never  sought — 
Content  to  share  his  father's  crust. 

His  father's  gloomy  lot. 

With  weary  foot  and  tattered  robe. 

Beside  him,  day  by  day. 
He  roamed  the  forest  and  the  hill. 

And  o'er  the  rough  highway ; 
And  be  would  prattle  all  the  time 

Of  things  to  childhood  sweet ; 
Of  singing  bird,  of  lovely  flower. 

That  sprang  beneath  their  feet. 

Sometimes  he  chid  the  moody  man. 

With  childhood's  fond  appeal : — 
*  Dear  father,  talk  to  me  awhile — 

How  very  lone  I  feel ! 
My  mother  used  to  smile  so  sad. 

And  talk  and  kiss  my  cheek, 
And  sing  to  me  such  pretty  songs ; 

So  low  and  gently  speak :' 


Then  Richard  took  him  in  his 

With  passionate  embrace. 
And  with  an  aching  tenderness 

He  gased  upon  his  face ; — 
Tears  rushed  unto  his  glased  eyes. 

He  murmured  soft  and  wild, 
And  kissed  with  more  than  woman's  bve, 

The  fond  but  frightened  child. 

He  died,  that  worn  and  weary  boy ; 

And  those  that  saw  him  die. 
Said,  on  his  father's  rigid  brow. 

Was  fixed  his  fading  eye. 
His  little  stiffening  band  was  laid 

Within  poor  Richard's  grasp ; — 
And  when  he  stooped  for  one  last  kiss. 

He  took  his  dying  gasp. 

It  erased  his  brain,  poor  Richard  roae 

A  maniac  fierce  and  wild. 
Who  mouthed,  and  muttered  every  where, 

About  a  murdered  child." 
**  And  well  he  might,"  young  Eva  said, 

"  For  conscience,  day  by  day. 
Commenced  that  retribution  beie. 

That  filled  him  with  dismay. 

Unwedded,  but  a  mother  grown. 

Poor  Lucy  pressed  her  child. 
With  blushing  cheek  and  drooping  lidt 

And  lip  that  never  smiled. 
Their  wants  were  few ;  but  Richard's  pont 

Must  buy  them  daily  bread, 
And  fain  would  Lucy  have  been  laid 

In  silence  with  the  dead. 

For  want,  and  seom,  and  blighted  ftoM 

Had  done  the  work  of  years, 
And  oft  she  knelt  in  lowly  pimyer 

In  penitence  and  tean— 
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^"adesiwdchadof^-™,, 

A  Ji>ldlike  ,006  10  her  pale  lip, 
'^yitoiweet  baby  art. 

Aad  yet,  „  yean  their  pauage  told, 

»«a»iliadowi  .lowly  crept 
"PJ^eblighted  maiden',  mind. 
ITW  oft  die  knelt  and  wept 

«>^uniidpeed.|ikegrew, 
^1*  Wiling  lier  blue  eyea, 
Tl»y  tetn  from  othen  dww. 

Ywi  pitted  aw«y,  and,  Lucy's  child 

A  noble  atripliag  grown ; 
^  daring  boy  with  ehesnut  hair, 

And  eyes  of  changiDg  brown, 
Hid  woo  tbe  lore  of  erery  heart, 

So  gentle  was  his  air— 
ill  fell,  whata'er  nigfat  be  hia  Urtb, 

A  itaialesi  heart  was  there. 

'^^^  WM  missing,  none  could  tell 
Wbeie  last  be  had  been  seen  ;- 

Tkey  •Mithed  the  rirer  many  a  day. 

And  ereiy  forest  screen- 
But  aerer  more  his  filial  voice 

Poor  Locy's  heart  might  cheer; 
F^  IB  her  grief,  and  doU  with  woe, 
SheneTershedaiear. 

With  held  opon  her  knees, 

A»d  hair  neglected,  ttreaming  out 
Upon  the  pieeinj,^^^ 

»««l*aeath  a  slender  tree 

That  new  the  rifer  grew, 
^  ^  «tretm  its  pendent  limbs 

TT^'^pencUed  shadows  threw. 

""If  "T^^t  her  busy  toil, 
Aade,«edll„,,^i,jf^    , 

^«»«»  for  that  lone  mounTer  there 

T»  bor  with  nuts  and  fruit  returned, 

iieioBghl  in  forest  deep, 
Aportion  of  his  litUe  store 

Would  for  poor  Lucy  keep. 

TJttl«eirithwonder.  all  beheld. 

Ittpowth  was  strenge  and  rare  ; 
Tte  wmtiy  winds,  that  wailing  passed, 

Scarce  left  its  bnncbes  bare. 
And  nood  its  Rxjts  a  venlant  spot 

Knew  neither  change  nor  blight. 
Am  80  poor  Locy's  resting  place 

Was  always  green  and  bright. 

S»e  said  iu  bole  more  repid  grew 

From  Locy's  bleeding  heart, 
'«!  »i«hs  from  out  the  heart,  'tis  said, 

AdiopofbloodwiUsUrt.* 

•  lu  a  common  belief  amongst  the  vulgar,  that  a  sigh 

^  foicea  a  drop  of  blood  from  the  heart,  and  many 

^  «ories  are  told  to  that  effect ;  as.  for  instance :  a 

»« i»uhuig  to  be  rid  of  bis  wife,  in  order  to  many  one 

T  T***^*'  P^miMed  her  the  gift  of  six  new  dresses, 

JOO07  Other  articles  of  female  finery,  provided  she 

nnUiifh  three  times  every  morning  before  breakfast,  for 

timaoothM.   She  complied,  and  before  the  time  had  ex- 

pued,was  in  her  grave.    Many  othen  of  a  like  import 

night  be  recorded. 


It  was  an  instinct  deep  and  high 

That  led  that  mother  there. 
And  that  tall  tree  aspiring  grew, 

By  more  than  dew  or  air. 

The  winds  wen  hushed,  the  little  bird 

Scaree  gave  a  nestling  sound. 
The  warm  air  slept  along  the  hill. 

The  blossoms  drooped  around ; 
The  shrill-toned  insect  scarcely  stirred 

The  dry  and  crisped  leaf— 
The  laborer  laid  his  sickle  down 

Beside  the  bending  sheaf. 

A  dark,  portentoua  cloud  is  seen 

To  nxMint  the  eastern  sky, 
The  deep-toned  thunder  rolling  on. 

Proclaims  the  tempest  nigh. 
And  now  it  breaks  with  deafening  eimsh, 

And  lightnings  livid  glow ; 
The  torrents  leap  from  mountain  crags 

And  wildly  dash  below. 

Behold  the  tree  I  its  strength  is  bowed, 

A  shattered  mass  it  lies. 
What  brings  old  Rich^  to  the  spot. 

With  wild  and  blood-shot  eyes  f 
Poor  Lucy's  form  is  lifeless  there, 

And  yet  he  turns  away, 
To  where  a  heap  of  mouldering  bones 

Beneath  the  strong  roots  lay. 

Why  takes  he  op,  with  shrivelied  hands. 

The  riven  root  and  stone, 
And  spreads  them  with  a  trembling  haste 

Upon  each  damp,  grey  bone? 
It  may  not  be,  the  whiriwind's  rage 

Again  hath  left  them  bare— 
Rarth  hides  no  more  the  horrid  truth, 

A  murdered  child  lies  there. 

Of  wife,  and  child,  and  friends  beraA— 

And  all  that  inward  light. 
Which  calmly  guides  the  white-haired 

Who  listens  to  the  right ; 
Old  Richard  laid  him  down  to  die, 

Himself  his  only  foe, — 
His  wronged  nature  groaning  out 

Its  weight  of  inward  woe."  ■ 


PART  V. 

The  storm  is  nging  without  the  dwelling  of  the  widow, 
but  all  is  tnnquil  within.  Eva  hath  gone  forth  in  spiritual 
vision,  and  beheld  the  cruelty  engendered  by  wealth  and 
luxury— the  cruelty  of  a  selfish  and  unsympathiaing  heart. 
She  relates  what  she  has  seen  to  her  mother.  CerUin 
qualities  of  the  heart  are  of  such  a  nature,  that,  when  in 
excess,  they  shape  themsMves  into  appropriate  forms,  and 
thus  haunt  tbe  vision.  The  injurer  is  always  fearful  of  the 
injured.  No  wrong  is  ever  done  with  a  sense  of  security; 
far  less  wrong  to  the  innocent  and  unoffending.  The  little 
child  is  a  mystery  of  gentleness  and  love,  while  it  is  pre- 
served in  iti  own  atmosphere ;  and  it  is  a  fearful  thing  to 
torn  its  young  bean  to  bitterness ;  to  infuse  sorrow  and 
fear,  where  the  elemenU  should  be  only  joy  and  faith. 

The  loud  winds  nttled  at  the  door^ 

The  shuttere  creaked  and  shook. 
While  Eva,  by  the  cottage  hearth, 

Sat  with  abstracted  look. 
With  every  gust,  the  big  rain-drops 

Upon  the  casement  beat,-* 
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How  doubly,  on  a  night  like  this, 
Are  home  and  eonfort  sweet ! 

The  maiden  slowly  raised  her  eyes, 
And  pressed  her  pallid  brow : — 

"  Dear  mother !  I  hare  been  far  henot ; 
My  sight  is  absent  now, — 

0  mother !  'tis  a  fearful  thing, 
A  human  heart  to  wrong — 

To  plant  a  sadness  on  the  lip, 
Where  smiles  and  peace  belong. 

In  selfishness  or  callous  pride, 

The  sacred  tear  to  start — 
Or  lightest  finger  dare  to  press 

Upon  the  burdened  heart. 
And  doubly  fearful,  when  a  child 

Lifts  its  imploring  eye. 
And  deprecates  the  cruel  wrath 

With  childhood's  pleading  ciy. 

The  child  is  msde  for  smiles  and  joy. 

Sweet  emigrant  from  heaven — 
The  sinless  brow  and  trasting  heart, 

To  lure  us  there,  were  giren. 
Then  who  shall  dare  its  simple  faith 

And  loTing  heart  to  chill — 
Or  its  meek,  upward,  beaming  eye 

With  sorrowing  teats  to  fiU ! 

1  look  within  a  gorgeous  room — 
A  lofty  dame  behold — 

A  lady  with  fdHiidding  air. 
And  forehead,  high  and  cold — 

I  hear  an  infant's  plaintive  roice, 
For  grief  hath  brought  it  fears — 

None  soothe  it  with  a  kind  caress. 
Nor  wipe  away  its  tears. 

His  sister  hears  with  pitying  heart 

Her  brother's  wailing  ciyi 
And  to  the  stately  matron  turns 

Her  earnest,  tearful  eye. 
*  O  mother,  chilling  is  the  air. 

And  fearful  is  the  night — 
Dear  brother  fears  to  be  alone — 

VU.  bring  him  to  the  light. 

On  our  dead  mother  hear  him  call ; 

I  hear  him  weeping  say, 
Sweet  mother,  kiss  poor  Eddy's  cheek, 

And  wipe  his  tears  away.* 
Red  grew  the  lady's  brow  with  rage. 

And  yet  she  feels  a  strife 
Of  anger  and  of  terror  loo, 

At  thought  of  that  dead  wife. 

Wild  roars  the  wind,  the  ligbu  bum  blue. 

The  watch-dog  howlj  with  fear — 
Loud  neighs  the  iteed  from  out  the  stall: 

What  form  is  gliding  near? 
No  latch  is  raised,  no  step  is  heard. 

But  a  phantom  glides  within, — 
A  sheeted  spectre  from  the  deed, 

With  a  cold  and  leaden  skin. 

What  boots  it  that  no  other  eye 

Beheld  the  shade  appear ! 
The  guilty  lady's  guilty  soul 

Beheld  it  plain  and  clear, — 
It  slowly  glides  within  the  room. 

And  sadly  looks  around — 
And  stooping,  kissed  her  daughter's  cheek. 

With  lips  that  gare  no  •ound. 


Then  softly  on  the  lady's  arm 

She  laid  a  death-cold  hand— 
Yet  it  hath  scorched  withio  the  flesh 

Like  to  a  burning  brand. 
And  gliding  on  with  noiseless  foot. 

O'er  winding  stair  and  hall, 
She  nears  the  chamber  where  is  heard 

Her  infant's  trembling  caU. 

She  smoothed  the  pillow  where  he  lay. 

She  warmly  tucked  the  bed — 
She  wiped  his  tears,  and  stroked  the  cutis 

That  clustered  round  bis  bead. 
The  child,  caressed,  unknowing  fear. 

Hath  nestled  him  to  rest ; 
The  mother  folds  her  wings  beside — 

The  mother  from  the  blest. 

Fast  by  the  eternal  throne  of  God 

Celestial  beings  stand, — 
Beings,  who  guide  the  little  child 

With  kind  and  loving  band — 
And  woe  to  him  who  dares  to  turn 

The  infant  foot  aside. — 
Or  shroud  the  light  that  ever  should 

Within  his  soul  abide.** 

PART  VI. 

It  is  the  noon  of  summer,  and  the  noonday  of  Evt'i 
earthly  existence.    She  hath  held  communion  with  all  that 
is  great  and  beautiful  in  nature,  till  it  hath  become  a  part 
of  her  being ;  till  her  spirit  hath  acquired  strength  and  ma- 
turity, and  been  reared  to  a  beautiful  and  harmonious  tem- 
ple, in  which  the  true  and  the  good  delight  to  dwelL  Tbea 
cometh  the  mystery  of  womanhood ;  its  gentle  going  forth 
of  the  affections  seeking  for  ihaX  holiest  of  companion 
ship,  a  kindred  spirit,  responding  to  all  its  finer  essescea, 
and  yet  lifting  it  above  iuolf.    Eva  had  listened  to  this 
voice  of  her  woman's  nature ;  and  sweet  visions  had  visited 
her  pillow.    Unknown  to  the  external  vision,  theie  wu 
one  ever  present  to  the  soul ;  and  when  he  erred,  the  bad 
felt  a  lowly  sorrow  that,  while  it  still  more  perfected  her 
own  nature,  went  forth  to  swell  likewise  the  amount  of 
good  in  the  great  universe  of  God.   At  length  Albert  Linoe, 
a  gay  youth,  whose  errors  are  those  of  an  ardent  and  inex- 
perienced nature,  rather  than  of  an  assenting  will,  meeti 
Eva  sleeping  under  the  canopy  of  the  great  woods,  and  he 
is  at  once  awed  by  the  purity  that  enshrouds  her.    He  it 
lifted  to  the  contemplation  of  the  good — to  a  sense  of 
the  wants  of  his  better  nature.    Eva  awakes  and  neog' 
nises  the  spirit  that  forever  and  ever  is  to  be  one  with  beis ; 
that  is  to  complete  that  mystic  marriage,  known  in  the  Para- 
dise of  God ;  that  marriage  of  soul  with  soul,  that  demaod- 
eth  no  external  right.    Eva  the  pure  mimled,  the  lofty  in 
thought,  and  great  in  soul,  recoiled  not  from  the  erron  of 
him  who  was  to  be  made  mete  for  the  kingdom  of  Heaven, 
through  her  gentle  agency ;  for  the  mission  of  the  good  tsd 
the  lovely,  is  not  to  the  good,  but  to  the  siafol.    The  mis- 
sion of  woman,  is  to  the  erring  of  man. 

'Tis  the  summer  prime,  when  the  noiseless  sir 

In  perfumed  chalice  lies. 
And  the  bee  goes  by  with  a  lazy  hum 

Beneath  the  sleeping  skies : 
When  the  brook  is  low,  and  the  ripples  bright. 

As  down  the  stream  they  go ; 
The  pebbles  are  dry  on  the  upper  side, 

And  dark  and  wet  below. 

The  tree  that  stood  where  the  soil  is  thin, 
And  the  bursting  rocks  appear, 
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Hath  •  diy  tad  nuty  colored  burk. 
And  iu  letvet  we  cmied  and  eesr. 

Bat  the  dog-wood  and  the  haiel  bueh. 
Hive  elosteied  roond  the  brook-* 

Their  roots  haTe  stricken  deep  beneathy 
And  thej  bsTe  a  verdant  look. 

To  the  jaiey  leaf  the  gnasbopper  cKngSy 

And  be  gnaws  it  like  a  file — 
Hw  naked  stalks  are  withering  bjr, 

Where  he  has  been  erewbile. 
The  cricket  hops  on  the  glistering  rock. 

Or  pipes  in  the  faded  moss — 
Fran  the  forest  shade  the  Toice  is  heard 

Of  the  locust  shrill  and  hoarse. 

The  widow  dottn*d  her  niaset  lobe, 

Her  e^>  of  snowy  hae, 
And  o'er  her  staid  maternal  form 

A  sober  mantle  threw ; 
And  she,  while  fresh  the  nHnrning  li^t, 

Hath  gone  to  piss  the  day, 
And  ease  an  ailing  neighbor's  pain 

Across  the  meadow  way. 

Yooog  Era  closed  the  cottage  door ; 

And  wooed  by  bird  and  flower, 
She  kHtered  on  beneath  the  wood, 

Till  came  the  noon-tide  honr. 
The  sloping  bank  is  cool  and  green. 

Beside  the  tinkling  rill; 
The  f krad  thst  slumben  in  the  sky, 

U  painted  on  the  hiU. 

The  aageli  poised  their  purple  wings 

0*er  blossom,  brook  and  dell. 
And  loitered  in  the  qaiet  nook 

Asiftheyktreditwell. 
Yoong  Era  laid  one  snowy  arm 

Upon  t  riolet  bank, 
And  pillow'd  there  her  downy  cheek 

^'^hOe  the  to  slumber  sank. 

A  smile  is  on  her  gentle  lip, 

For  she  the  angels  saw, 
And  feit  their  wings  a  coTert  make 

Ai  roond  her  head  they  draw. 
A  naiden's  sleep,  how  pure  it  is  I 

The  1001*8  inwrought  repose — 
It  eaten  to  its  chamber  in. 

Then  onward  stronger  goes. 

Abonlsman's  whistle,  and  anon 

The  dogs  come  fawning  round— 
Aad  now  they  raise  the  pendent  ear, 

And  crouch  along  the  ground. 
The  hunter  leapt  the  shrunken  brook, 

The  dogs  hold  back  with  awe, 
F«  they  upon  the  Tiolet  bank 

The  slumbering  maiden  saw. 

A  reckless  youth  was  Albert  Linne, 

Vith  licensed  oath  and  jest, 
^little  cared  for  woman's  fame. 

Or  peaceful  maiden's  rest 
I'ight  things  to  him,  were  broken  tows— 
/p*  Wnsh,  the  sigh,  the  tear ; 
^^  binders  he  should  steal  a  kiss, 

^vm  sleeping  damsel  here  T 

He  looks,  yet  sUyt  his  eager  foot ; 

'or,  on  that  spotless  brow, 
^  "^  closed  lid,  a  something  rests 

tteaerersawtillnow; 


He  gases,  yet  he  shrinks  with  awe 

From  that  fair  wondrous  face, 
Those  limbs  so  quietly  disposed. 

With  more  than  maiden  grace. 

He  aeals  himself  upon  the  bank 

And  turns  his  face  away— 
And  Albert  Linne,  the  hair-brained  youth. 

Wished  in  his  heart  to  pray. 
But  thronging  came  his  former  life, 

What  once  he  called  delight — 
The  goblet,  oath,  and  atolen  joy, 

How  palled  they  on  the  sight. 

He  looked  within  his  very  soul, 

Its  hidden  chamber  saw, 
Inscribed  with  records  dark  and  deep 

Of  many  a  broken  law. 
No  more  he  thinks  of  maiden  fair, 

No  more  of  ravished  kiss — 
Forgets  he  that  pure  sleeper  nigh 

Hath  brought  his  thoughts  to  this. 

Now  Era  opes  her  childlike  eyes 

And  lifts  her  tranquil  head. 
And  Albert,  like  a  guilty  thing. 

Had  from  her  presence  fled. 
But  Era  held  her  kindly  hand 

And  bade  him  stay  awhile ; — 
He  dared  not  look  upon  her  eyes, 

He  only  marked  her  smile ; 

And  that,  so  pure  and  winning  beamed, 

So  calm  and  holy  too, 
That  o'er  his  troubled  thoughts  at  once 

A  quiet  charm  it  threw. 
Light  thoughts,  light  words  were  all  forgot — 

He  breathed  a  holier  air- 
He  felt  the  power  of  womanhood — 

Its  purity  wss  there. 

And  soft  beneath  their  silken  fringe 

Beamed  Era's  dorelike  eyee— 
In  hue  and  softness  made  to  hold 

Communion  with  the  skies. 
Her  gentle  voice  a  part  did  seem, 

Of  air,  and  brook,  and  bird — 
And  Albert  listened,  as  if  he 

Such  music  only  heard. 

O  Eva !  thou  the  pure  in  heart, 

Why  falls  thy  trembling  voice  ? 
A  blush  is  on  thy  maiden  cheek* 

And  yet  thine  eyes  rejoice. 
Another  glory  wakes  for  thee 

Where'er  thine  eyes  may  rest ; 
And  deeper,  holier  thoughts  arise 

Within  thy  peaceful  breast. 

Thine  eyelids  droop  in  tenderness. 

New  smiles  thy  lips  combine. 
For  thou  dost  feel  another  soul 

Is  blending  into  thine. 
Thou  upward  raisest  thy  meok  eyes. 

And  it  is  sweet  to  thee ; 
To  feel  the  weakness  of  thy  sex, 

Is  more  than  majesty. 

To  feel  thy  shrinking  nature  claim 

The  stronger  arm  and  brow — 
Thy  weapons,  smiles,  and  tears,  and  prayers. 

And  blushes  such  as  now. 
A  woman,  gentle  Eva  thou, 

Thy  lot  were  incomplete, 
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Did  not  all  aympathies  of  aoal 
Within  thy  being  meet. 


Those  deep  dark  eyes,  that  open  brow. 

That  proud  and  manly  air, 
How  have  they  mingled  with  thy  dreams 

And  with  thine  earnest  prayer ! 
And  how  hast  thou,  all  timidly. 

Cast  down  thy  maiden  eye, 
When  visions  have  rerealed  to  thee 

That  figure  standing  nigh ! 

Two  spirits  launched  companionless, 

A  kindred  essence  sought — 
And  one  in  all  its  wanderings 

Of  such  as  Eva  thought. 
The  good,  the  beautiful,  the  true, 

Should  nestle  in  his  hearts- 
Should  lure  him  by  her  gentle  Toioe, 

To  choose  the  better  part. 

Her  trusting  hand,  young  Eva  laid 

In  that  of  Albeit  Linne, 
And  for  one  trembling  moment  turned 

Her  gentle  thoughu  within. 
Deep  tenderness  was  in  the  glance 

That  rested  on  his  face, 
As  if  her  woman-heart  had  found 

Its  own  abiding  place. 

And  ivhen  she  turned  her  to  depart 

Her  voice  more  liquid  fell— 
*<  Dear  youth,  thy  thoughts  and  mine  are  one ; 

When  I  have  said  farewell ! 
Our  souls  must  mingle  evermore; — 

Thy  thoughts  of  love  and  me, 
Will,  as  a  light,  thy  fooUUps  guide 

To  life  and  mystery.*' 

And  then  she  bent  her  timid  eyes, 

And  as  beside  she  knelt. 
The  pressure  of  her  sinless  lips 

Upon  his  brow  he  felt. 
Low,  heart-breathed  words  she  uttered  then : 

For  him  she  breathed  a  prayer;— 
He  turned  to  look  upon  her  fkce, — 

The  maiden  was  not  there. 

PART  vn. 

Eva  hath  fulfilled  her  destiny.  Material  things  can  no 
further  minister  to  the  growth  of  her  spirit.  I'hat  waking 
of  the  soul  to  iu  own  deep  mysteries— its  oneness  with 
another,  has  been  accomplished.  A  human  soul  is  per- 
fected. Sorrow  and  pain— hope,  with  iU  kin-spirit  fear, 
are  not  for  the  sinless.  She  hath  walked  in  an  atmosphere 
of  light,  and  her  faith  bath  looked  within  the  veil.  The 
true  woman,  with  woman's  love  and  gentleness,  and  trust 
and  childlike  simplicity,  yet  with  all  her  noble  aspirations 
and  spiritual  discernments,  she  hath  known  them  all  with- 
out sin,  and  sorrow  may  not  visit  such.  She  ceased  to  be 
present— she  passed  away  like  the  petal  that  hath  dropped 
from  the  rose— like  the  last  sweet  note  of  the  singing-bird, 
or  the  dying  close  of  the  wind  harp.  Eva  is  the  lost  pleiad 
in  the  sky  of  womanhood.  Has  her  spirit  ceased  to  be 
upon  the  earth?  Does  it  not  still  brood  over  our  woman 
hearts? — and  doth  not  her  voice  blend  ever  with  the  sweet 
voices  of  Nature  ?  Eva,  mine  own,  my  beautiful,  I  may 
not  say  farewell 

'Twas  night— bright  beamdl  the  silver  moon, 

And.  all  the  stars  were  out ; 
The  widow  heard  within  the  dell 

Sweet  voices  all  about. 


The  loitering  winds  were  made  to  sound 

Her  sinless  daughter's  name. 
While  to  the  roof  a  rare  toned-bird 

With  wondrous  music  came. 

And  long  it  sat  upon  the  roof 

And  poured  iU  mellow  song. 
That  rose  upon  the  stilly  air. 

And  swelled  the  vmles  along. 
It  was  no  earthly  thing  she  deemedi 

That,  in  the  clear  moonlight. 
Sat  on  the  lowy  cottage  roof. 

And  charmed  the  ear  of  night.* 

The  sun  is  up,  the  flowrets  raise 

Their  folded  leaves  from  rest; 
The  bird  is  singing  in  the  branch 

Hard  by  iu  dewy  nest 
The  spider's  thread,  from  twig  to  twig, 

Is  glittering  in  the  light — 
With  dew-drops  has  the  web  been  hong 

Through  all  the  aUrry  night 

Why  tarries  Eva  long  in  bed. 

For  she  is  wont  to  be 
The  first  to  greet  the  early  bird. 

The  waking  bud  to  see? 
Why  stoops  her  mother  o'er  the  coach 

With  half  suppressed  breath, 
And  lifts  the  deep-fringed  ifelid  apt— 

That  frosen  orb  is  death. 

Why  raises  she  the  small  pale  hand. 

And  holds  it  to  the  light? 
There  is  no  clear  transparent  hue 

To  meet  her  diasy  sight. 
She  holds  the  mirror  to  her  lips 

To  catch  the  moistened  air  :— 
The  widowed  mother  stands  alone 

With  her  dead  daughter  there. 

And  yet  so  placid  is  the  face. 

So  sweet  its  lingering  smile, 
That  one  might  deem  the  sleep  to  be 

The  maiden's  playful  wile. 
No  pain  the  quiet  limbs  had  racked. 

No  sorrow  dimm'd  the  brow— 
So  tranquil  had  the  life  gone  forth, 

She  seemed  but  slumbering  now. 

They  laid  her  down  beside  the  brook 
Upon  the  sloping  hill, 
•  We  are  indebted  to  the  Aborigines  for  thU  ^"f^^ 
perstition.    The  Indian  believes  that  if  Ae  ^*'^°'" 
whippoorwill  alights  upon  the  roof  of  his  cabin  and  «»P  .^ 
smeet  plaintive  song,  it  portends  death  to  <>»«  °!  'j.^^. 
mates.    The  omen  is  almost  universally  regarded  in 
England.    The  author  recollects  once  »»«»'•"«  "J^  ^^, 
lady  relate  with  singular  pathos  an  ineideot  oi  w 
She  was  blest  with  a  son  of  rare  ^^^^^^^^  ^^^^ 
piety.    In  the  abaence  of  his  father  he  was  *<^"V^^^j^, 
ter  at  the  family  altar;  and  unlike  the  stern  Pj^^  j^ 
Pilgrims,  from  whose  stock  he  was  ^"^fjjT^,^^]  It 
prostrated  himself  in  prayer  in  the  lowliest         j^^. 
was  touching  to  hear  his  clear  low  voifce.  «<»  ^ 
ritual  face  while  kneeling  at  this  holy  duty. 


uat  race  woiie  Rneeiing  u  wiia  »»*'»j  —  *         ,  jjj^  mo- 
One  quiet  moonlight  night  while  thus  «n8»»^: 


Aotes 
It 


ther's  heart  sank  within  her  to  hear  the  P'*"  ^ 

of  the  whippoorwill  blending  with  the  voice  ^^^^^ae- 


sat  upon  the  roof  and  continued  its  song  r^^  ^^^ 
votions  had  ceased.   The  tears  rushed  to  bar  y     .  ^^ 
embraced  her  son  in  a  transport  of  gii< 
be  ominous.   In  one  week  he  wss  borne  away, 


votions  had  ceased.   The  tears  rusnea  w  «       ^^^  .^  ^^ 
embraced  her  son  in  a  transport  of  gri«-         ^  j|^  ^. 
be  ominous.   In  one  week  he  wss  borne  away, 
sies  grew,  and  the  birds  sang  over  bis  gr*^- 
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ind  thtt  rtiuge  bird  with  its  me  notei 

k  linging  o*er  her  still. 
The  sanlight  warmer  lores  to  rest 

I'poQ  the  heaving  moand, 
Aad  tboM  onearthly  blossoms  spring, 

Uooiltiired  from  the  ground. 

Tbere  Albert  Linne,  an  altered  maut 

Oft  bowed  io  lowly  prayer. 
And  pondered  o*er  those  naystie  words 

Which  £?«  atter«d  there. 
That  pore  cofflpasaion,  sngeMike, 

Which  toorhed  her  soul  when  he, 
A  gailty  and  heart-stricken  man, 

WoqU  fiooB  iier  presence  flee. 

HeriiBleM  tips  from  earthly  love, 

So  tranqai!  and  so  free ; 
And  thit  low  ferrent  prayer  for  him, 

She  bieathed  on  bended  knee. 
AiEn'i  words  and  spirit  sank 
Jfore  deeply  in  his  heart, 
yooo;  Albert  Linne  went  forth  to  act 
lltt  better  human  part. 

Nor  yet  alone  did  Albert  strive  ;— 

For,  blending  with  his  own. 
In  every  voice  of  prayer  or  praise 

Wti  heard  young  Era's  tone. 
He  feu  her  li'ps  upon  his  brow, 

Her  angel  form  beside ; 
And  oestling  nearest  to  his  heart, 

Was  she,  thi  spisit-bkidk. 

The  Sinless  Child,  with  mission  high. 

Awhile  to  earth  was  given, 
To  show  OS  that  our  world  should  be 

The  vestibule  of  Hesren. 
IMdwc  but  in  the  holy  light 

Of  truth  and  goodness  rise, 
Ws  Bught  eoramunion  hold  with  God 

And  spirits  from  the  skies. 
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Bsaids,  the  nearer  that  they  tend 

To  the  esith.  become  more  rererend : 

As  cannons  shoot  the  longer  stretches, 

The  lower  you  let  down  their  breeches.— Aiiier. 

ToT.W.WinTi,EsQ. 

^^ittr  »f  ih»  Soutkem  LUermy  Meatemger. 

Sii,— A  history  of  the  Tarions  transformatioDS, 
to  vhieh  the  haman  hair  has  been  sabjected  by  the 
Mprieioos  edicts  of  fashioD,  would  compose  a  very 
umng  book ;  nor  would  the  kindred  subject  of 
^nb  be  leas  fraitfal  of  interest  to  the  curious  an- 
tiqnaiy.  This  Tenerable  appendage  has,  indeed, 
been  the  sport  of  some  singular  reyolutions.  A 
world  of  learning  might  be  displayed  in  tracing  its 
'^deelioe  and  fall'' — ^its  origin,  its  progress — the 
nofflhalesi  persecutions  it  has  endured  from  the 
prejudices  and  the  tyranny  of  man — ^its  temporary 
obfleontioD  for  nearly  a  century  past — and  its  won- 
derful reaoflcitation  at  the  present  time,  when  it  has 
ifTOQted  forth  with  a  vigor  augmented  by  the  so- 
rtie praoing,  to  which  it  has  been  so  long  unjustly 
(tposed.   I  have  not  opportunity  to  explore  a  field 


so  varied  and  extensive ;  nor,  to  confess  the  trath, 
is  my  erudition  (as  the  learned  Dominie  Sampson 
would  say)  adequate  to  the  arduous  task ;  but  the 
arbitrary  attempt,  which,  I  understand,  was  lately 
made  by  a  high  dignitary  of  our  land,  to  curtail 
and  cripple  this  ancient  ornament  of  the  human 
face,  by  consigning  one  moiety  of  its  spreading 
himors  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  razor,  induces 
me,  in  default  of  an  abler  ad?ocate,  to  stand  forth 
in  its  defence,  and  to  vindicate  its  present  dimen- 
sions by  an  appeal  to  the  uniform  practice  of  for- 
mer ages,  through  every  successive  phasis  of  so- 
ciety. 

A  certain  clergyman,  not  indeed  the  most  en- 
lightened of  his  calling,  having  been  sworn  to  tes- 
tify in  a  court  of  justice,  premised  the  delivery  of 
his  evidence  with  the  following  formal  exordium. 
'*  I  shall,'^  said  he,  as  if  he  were  about  to  analyse 
a  text,  "  divide  my  testimony  into  three  heads :  in 
the  first  place,  I  shall  not  pretend  to  repeat  the 
exact  words  of  the  parties ;  in  the  second  place,  I 
•shall  endeavor  to  come  as  near  them  as  I  can ;  and 
third  and  lastly,  I  shall  be  lengthy." 

Now,  like  this  methodical  divine,  I  am  a  great 
friend  to  logical  order  and  arrangement ;  and  I  shall, 
therefore,  consider  the  subject  proposed,  historical- 
ly, analytically  and  politicadly ;  politics  being,  now- 
a-days,  a  condiment  as  essential  to  give  pungency 
in  the  productions  of  the  literary  caterer,  as  pep- 
per and  salt,  are  to  impart  a  relish  to  the  chef-d*' 
ctwores  of  cookery.  Indeed,  such,  I  believe  is  the 
condition  of  the  public  palate  from  over^doees  of 
this  agreeable  stimulant,  thai 

Its  relish  grown  callous  almost  to  disease. 
Who  peppeis  the  highest  is  surest  to  please. 

I  shall  not,  at  present,  disclose  the  extent,  to 
which  I  mean  to  carry  the  principle  contained  in 
the  third  branch  of  our  worthy  clergyman's  testi- 
mony ;  but  I  shall  imitate  in  this  respect,  the  policy 
of  oUier  prudent  hucksters,  who  cautiously  conceal 
an  approaching  glut  of  the  market,  lest  they  im- 
pair the  value  of  their  own  wares.  It  were,  iikleed, 
impossible  to  foresee  into  what  vagaries  imagina- 
tion may  be  seduced  on  a  theme  so  fruitful  in  spor- 
tive fiincies,  or  what  collateral  disquisitions  may 
become  necessary  to  illustrate  the  main  subject  of 
inquiry.  To  impose  a  limit  on  my  speculations 
were  to  surrender  the  freedom,  so  essential  to  thft 
unfettered  exercise  of  the  faculties — ^to  put  gyves 
upon  the  mind — to  convert  its  elastic  bound,  its  na- 
tural and  graceful  curvetings,  into  the  **  forced  g^t 
of  a  shuffling  nag.*' 

I  cannot  conceive  a  "  more  lame  and  impotent 
conclusion"  than  th6>!7Ui/e  of  an  orator  trammelled 
by  the  famous  one  hour  rule — compelled  to  "  check 
his  thunder  in  mid  volley,*'  by  the  chilling  annon- 
ciation  that  the  brief  hour  has  expired — struck 
down  ••  with  his  arm  aloft,  extended  like  eternal 
Jove  when  guDt  brings  down  the  thunder" — his 
lips  suddenly  sealed  up  with  the  shout  of  victory 
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thrilling  on  his  tongue— cut  off  i^  ^^e  of  his  raost 
brilHant  ebullitions  of  Thetonc^petVi^ps  in  the  midst 
of  a  sentence,  with  the  ^^  burning  words"  congealedi 
as  it  were,  in  his  mouth — ^brought  "  plumb  down'^ 
from  his  empyrean  height,  by  the  iron  tongue  of 
the  clock  tolling  the  knell  of  his  new-fledged 
speech,  while  yet  "  instinct  with  life,"  and  pruning 
its  pinions  for  a  still  loftier  flight.  I  thank  my 
stars,  that  you  have  not  yet  sanctioned,  by  your 
practice,  this  modern  enormity ;  and,  that  I  may 
speak  out  my  speech  in  your  pages,  without  fear  of 
interruption  from  either  the  clock  or  the  chairman. 
But  in  order  to  do  so,  I  must  begin ;  for,  if  I  waste 
more  time  in  these  preliminaries,  I  may  share  the 
fate  of  the  boy,  who,  to  make  sure  of  leaping  a 
ditch,  took  the  run  of  a  mile,  and  fainted  before 
reaching  the  point,  from  which  he  was  to  spring. 
Let  us  proceed  then,  without  further  preamble,  to 
the  discussion  of  those  weighty  matters,  which  I 
have,  perhaps  too  rashly,  undertaken  to  handle. 

I  lay  it  down  as  a  fundamental  proposition,  that 
man  was  originally  a  bearded  animal — ^that  he  came 
into  existence,  full-fledged ;  as  it  were,  accoutred 
with  his  entire  complement  of  hair — and  that, 
though,  from  an  ungrateful  caprice,  he  may  some- 
times haVe  denied  the  value  of  this  great  bounty  of 
nature,  yet  there  lurks  in  his  heart,  an  innate  vene- 
ration, an  instinctive  attachment  to  it ;  which,  in 
spite  of  artificial  restraints  and  casual  fashions, 
must  ultimately  reestablish  its  former  ascendancy. 

Whenever  the  human  face  emerges  from  that 
thick  cloud,  which  envelopes  the  early  transactions 
of  the  world,  we  find  it  clothed  with  this  primitive, 
and  honorable  covering.  If  we  consult  the  remo- 
test records  of  authentic  history,  whether  sacred 
or  profane,  we  discover  that  the  beard  was  cher- 
ished and  revered  by  all  nations ;  and,  that  its  bushy 
ringlets,  in  those  unsophisticated  times,  were  suf- 
fered to  descend  in  all  their  native  luxuriance,  un- 
touched by  tonsorial  scissors,  or  deceitful  razor. 
It  was  countenanced  alike  by  the  ancient  patri- 
archs, the  superstitious  Egyptian,  the  ingenuous 
Greek,  and  the  austere  Roman. 

To  swear  by  one's  beard  was  the  deepest  pledge 
of  veracity ;  and  no  higher  indignity  could  be  of- 
fered than  to  pluck,  or  disarrange  it.  Beards 
saved  the  Roman  Senate,  until  some  whiskerless 
barbarian,  in  sacrelegious  i^dmiration  stroked  down 
the  sacred  appendage.  The  mere  touch  of  this 
barbarous  hand  was  a  mortal  offence  to  the  assem- 
bled wisdom  of  that  enlightened  nation.  Aaron 
gloried  in  his  beard;  and  Samson  in  his  hair. 
Samuel,  and  all  the  razor-hating  sect  of  Nazarites, 
wore  their  unshorn  locks  as  the  outward  and  visi- 
ble sign  of  the  Divine  favor.  Even  to  this  day,  Mr. 
Peterkin,  and  many  an  'x)ld  salt'  of  the  sea,  wear 
their  queues — unless  '  cut  off  by  the  previous  ques- 
tion,' or  the  order  of  the  late  secretary,  as  an  ap- 
pendage of  peculiar  veneration.  And,  in  such  es- 
teem, has  the  beard  been  held,  that  it  was  univet- 


sally  regarded  as  the  appropriate  emblem  of  wis- 
dom, and  all  who  preferred  the  slightest  pretea- 
sions  to  learning  or  philosophy,  claimed  it  as  their 
peculiar  appendage. 

The  benighted  pagans  imagined,  that  no  sacri- 
fice more  acceptable  could  be  offered  on  the  altars 
of  their  idolatry,  than  the  first  fruits  of  the  chin ; 
and,  even  in  more  modern  times,  christian  churches 
have  deemed  the  shape  and  appearance  of  the  beard, 
a  matter  of  the  most  vital  importance.  Councils 
were  held  to  determine  whether  it  should  be  peak- 
ed, or  round,  or  forked,  or  square,  or  whether  it 
should  be  abolished  altogether  as  a  sinful  indul- 
gence ;  and  thus  it  became  the  badge  of  parties, 
and  a  source  of  the  most  bitter  and  implacable  dis- 
sensions. Though  religions  zeal  in  the  nineteenth 
century  expends  its  energies  on  subjects  less  frivu- 
lous,  and  more  appropriate  than  the  sacerdotal 
tonsure,  and  justly  regards  the  minutia  of  per- 
sonal decoration  as  beneath  the  dignity  of  its  no- 
tice ;  yet,  such  is  the  instinctive  passion  of  men 
for  these  vanities,  that  we  sometimes  see,  even  at 
this  day.  Ministers  of  the  Gospel  of  Peace  whis- 
kered like  Austrian  Pandoors,  and  whistling  the 
word  of  God  through  the  overshadowing  bristles 
with  a  shrillness  and  ferocity  quite  terrifying  to 
the  more  nervous  part  of  their  congregations. 
Were  we  to  judge  from  the  formidable  aspect  of 
these  reverend  gentlemen,  we  should  conclude  that 
they  came  "  to  murder,  not  to  heal" — to  wield  the 
sword  of  flesh — to  "  cry  havoc,  and  let  loose  the 
dogs  of  war,"  instead  of  breathing  the  sofl  accents 
of  peace  and  consolation.  Now,  though  I  look 
upon  this  parasitical  growth  of  the  human  chin  with 
a  veneration  almost  as  superstitious  as  that  che- 
rished by  our  ancestors  for  the  sacred  mistletoe ; 
yet,  I  insist  that  there  should  be  some  congruity, 
at  least,  between  a  man's  costume  and  his  profes- 
sion ;  ebe  there  must  be  a  total  confusion  of  ranks 
and  occupations. 

The  predominance  of  beards  at  an  era  so  remote, 
demonstrates  the  fact,  that  they  were  coeval  with 
the  first  feeble  beginnings  of  society ;  and  hence 
it  is  a  reasonable  conclusion,  that  they  were  de- 
signed by  nature  for  the  comfort  and  ornament  of 
man.  It  is  clear,  that  they  impart  dignity  to  the 
human  countenance ;  and,  even  with  respect  to 
brute  animals,  it  may  be  observed,  that  those,  whose 
muzzles  are  invested  with  this  imposing  excres- 
cence, are  distinguished  by  the  sedate  and  imper- 
turbable gravity  of  their  demeanor. 

A  learned  Scotch  philosopher  has  written  an 
elaborate  treatise  to  prove,  that  man  is  nothing  but 
a  reclaimed  monkey  gradually  improved  in  charac- 
ter and  appearance  by  the  refining  touch  of  civili- 
zation ;  and,  in  support  of  his  theory,  he  analyzes  with 
much  minuteness  the  manners  and  customs  of  some 
of  our  supposed  kindred,  who  are  still  cracking 
cocoa-nuts  in  the  woods  of  Sumatra,  unconscious 
of  their  slumbering  capacities.    Now,  I  acknoff- 
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l«dge  the  justice  of  that  noble  senliment  of  the  an- 
cieat  poet,  homo  xum,  et  nil  humanum  alienttm  a 
meptUo;  and  I  am  therefore  sorprised,  that  some 
of  oar  benef  olent  societies,  in  their  anxious  solici- 
tade  for  the  welfare  of  distant  nations,  have  not,  on 
the  fiith  of  these  sagacioas  speculations,  engaged 
ia  some  enterprise  to  civilize  and  instruct  this 
parent  stock  of  the  human  race.  Surely  the  natu- 
ral mao,  yet  untainted  by  the  usages  and  supersti- 
tions of  artificial  society,  would  be  far  more  docile 
than  the  fierce  Indiaa,  the  depraved  Hindoo,  or  the 
dissolute  Polynesian. 

From  a  careful  investigation  of  comparative  an- 
atomy, the  iogeoious  philosopher  above  mentioned, 
has  inferred,  with  great  semblance  of  reason,  that 
the  haraaa  form  was  once  garnished  with  a  tail, 
which,  io  process  of  time,  has  been  worn  off  by 
oor  sedentary  habits ;  but  this  argument  a  posit' 
mri  (as  Dr.  Johnson »  with  all  his  horror  of  a  pan, 
was  tempted  to  call  it)  is  scarcely  more  cogent  to 
establish  oor  affinity  to  the  monkey  tribe,  than  that 
to  be  derived  from  oar  innate  predilection  for  whis- 
kers. Pag,  though  he  may  sometimes  make  ex- 
peiiffleots  on  others  for  his  private  amusement,  has 
ao  inTindble  repugnance  to  the  use  of  the  razor  on 
his  own  jaws ;  and  the  only  instance,  in  which  he 
has  been  known  to  attempt  such  an  operation  on 
himself,  had,  if  legeudn  speak  truth,  a  most  tragic 
tenmnatioo.  It  may  be  argued,  therefore,  with 
great  plausibility,  that  our  immemorial  devotion  to 
the  beard  strongly  corroborates  the  hypothesis  of 
Lord  Monboddo ;  for,  as  puss,  metamorphosed  into 
a  joQDg  hdy,  could  not  resist  the  impulse  of  her 
ortgLQil  nature  when  she  saw  a  mouse  run  across 
the  floor ;  on  the  same  principle,  it  may  be  affirmed, 
the  iobom  propensities  of  the  monkey  manifest 
themselves  in  the  care,  with  which,  for  so  many 
ag»,  men  have  caltivated  the  hairy  covering  of 
the  face. 

Bat  this  is  not  all.  Evidence  seems  to  thicken, 
the  &rther  we  push  our  inquiries.  It  is  an  un- 
doobted  fact,  that  when  the  human  skin  has  been 
exposed  for  a  length  of  time  to  the  action  of  the 
elements,  nature  beneficently  supplies  the  deficien- 
er  of  covering  by  a  luxuriant  coat  of  hair ;  an 
ifldobitaUe  proof,  that  all  artificial  clothing,  from 
Adam's  vine-leaves  to  our  modern  inexpressibles, 
is  a  saperfluous  and  flagrant  innovation  on  the  ori- 
ginal laws  of  creation.  It  is  true,  that  this  native 
and  homely  vesture  has  mouldered  away  insensibly 
sader  the  enervating  integuments  of  human  inven- 
tion; and  fashion  now  forbids  us  to  appear  in  these 
f^uis  naiwalibuM  of  the  primitive  ages. 

When  wild  in  woods  the  noble  savage  ran  ; 
bat  it  cannot  be  doubted,  that  were  our  beards  de- 
barred from  the  genial  influences  of  light  and  air, 
they  would  vanish,  in  like  manner,  from  the  human 
visage.  Is  it  not  plain  then,  that,  before  the  intro- 
daction  of  dress,  man,  in  his  external  appearance, 
most  have  been  nearly  assimilated  to  the  monkey  1 


And  this  inference,  from  reasoning  a  priori,  finds 
abundant  confirmation  in  the  traditionary  accounts* 
of  satyrs  and  foresters,  with  whom,  it  is  said,  the 
earth  was  formerly  infested.  These  creatures  were 
not  altogether  fabulous,  but  were,  doubtless,  mon- 
keys in  the  transition,  or  chrysalis  state. 

It  has  been  well  said,  that  the  various  depart- 
ments of  human  knowledge  are  always  found,  when 
thoroughly  explored,  to  furnish  mutual  support  and 
illustration.  This  account  of  the  origin  of  man, 
accordingly,  gives  unexpected  verisimilitude  to  the 
supposition  of  a  learned  commentator  on  the  Bible, 
that  Satan  did  not  appear  to  our  first  mother  in  the 
disgusting  form  of  a  serpent,  but  in  the  more  en- 
gaging guise  of  an  ourang  outang.  On  the  prin- 
ciples of  Lord  Monboddo,  nothing  eeems  more 
probable  than  that,  in  the  prosecution  of  a  plan  to 
seduce  Eve  from  the  path  ef  duty,  the  father  of 
sin  should  assume  the  figure  of  a  kindred  race  in 
order  to  pursue  his  machinations  with  the  greater 
prospect  ef  success.  So  far  from  rejecting  his 
Lordship*s  speculations  as  the  oflfspring  of  skepti- 
cism, Doct.  Clark,  mindful  of  their  remarkable  co- 
incidence with  his  own  views,  would  have  embra- 
ced them,  I  doubt  not,  as  in  perfect  harmony  with 
the  Mosaical  account  of  creation. 

AAer  all  that  has  been  said  of  the  vaunted  dig- 
nity of  human  nature,  it  must  be  confessed,  that 
man,  divested  of  the  adventitious  advantages  of 
dress,  is  a  poor  shivering  creature,  a  sprawling 
featherless  biped,  not  much  more  comely  and  im- 
posing in  his  appearance  thtm  those  wild  denizens 
of  the  forest,  from  whom  our  Scotch  philosopher 
so  confidently  derives  his  extraction.  When  we 
consider  his  uncouth  figure,  his  imperfect  speech, 
and  his  disgusting  habits  in  the  ruder  stages  of  so- 
ciety, it  requires  no  great  stretch  of  imagination  to 
conceive,  that  he  might  have  once  gathered  nuts, 
swung  from  tree  to  tree,  and  chattered  unintelligible 
gibberish ,  like  his  supposed  prototype .  Yet  howe  ver 
cogent  the  reasoning,  and  striking  the  analogies  by 
which  it  is  sustained,  my  pride  revolts  at  the  idea 
of  admitting  a  theory  so  degrading  to  mankind.  I 
cannot  recognize,  as  my  ancestor,  a  long-tailed  ani- 
mal, whose  greatest  performances  could  scarcely 
entitle  him  to  preferment  among  a  company  of 
dancers  on  the  slack-rope.  The  author  of  this 
new  genealogical  tree,  where  the  propositus  is  a 
long-armed  ape,  is,  in  truth,  a  crazy  metaphysician, 
deranged  by  too  much  learning,  and  fond  of  gro- 
ping in  the  crepusculous  obscurity  of  those  immense 
regions,  that  lie  beyond  the  extreme  boundaries  of 
human  knowledge.  He  is  not  entitled  even  to  the 
merit  of  originality ;  for  the  germ  of  his  hypothesis 
is  evidently  discernible  in  the  Yahoos  of  that  vera- 

♦  Traditionary  occoimto.— In  support  of  this  hypothesis, 
may  be  mentioned  a  tradition,  to  this  day  common,  among 
a  ce*in  numerous  class.  It  is,  that  "Monkeys  are  old 
time  people,  dat  wont  talk  *c«utdey  (raid  white  folks  make 
um  work.' "— Prmto-'*  DtvU, 
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eioas  traveller,  Capt.  Lemael  GalliTer.  As  to 
those  coincidences  in  the  aspect  and  asa^s  of  men 
and  monkeys,  on  which  he  lays  so  much  stress, 
they  are  easily  susceptible  of  another  explanation. 
It  is  an  old  adage,  that  "  evil  communication  cor- 
rupts good  manners;'*  and,  as  man  is  an  imitative 
animal,  it  may  well  be  supposed,  that,  in  his  early 
association  with  the  beasts  of  the  field  and  the 
forest,  he  adopted  some  of  their  habits  and  prac- 
tices. 

Discarding  then  all  far-fetched  speculations  and 
conjectures  derogatory  to  human  nature,  I  con- 
ceive that  the  beard  was  bestowed  as  an  appropri- 
ate and  friendly  skreen  to  the  more  insignificant 
part  of  the  human  countenance,  giving  breadth  and 
dignity  to  its  sharp  outlines  and  inexpressive  fea- 
tures ;  and  that  the  care  lavished  upon  it  in  the 
early  ages  of  the  world,  was  the  impulse  of  an 
original  principle  implanted,  at  his  first  creation, 
in  the  character  of  man.  It  is  no  new  opinion, 
that  a  man^s  sagacity  is  commensurate  to  the  lon- 
gitude of  his  beard  ;  and,  indeed,  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that,  where  nature  has  either  sparinftly 
imparted,  or  altogether  withheld  her  bounty  in  this 
particular,  men  have  exhibited  an  incorrigible  fierce- 
ness, or  incurable  stupidity,  it  may  well  be  affirmed, 
that  the  potentiality,  if  not  the  actual  possession  of 
that  appendage,  is  uniformly  conjoined  to  that  con- 
stitution of  mind,  which  has  given  rise  to  all  the 
inventions,  discoveries,  and  improvements  of  civi- 
lized society.  Is  it  not  strange  then,  that  this 
▼enerable  adjunct  of  the  human  chin  should  wane 
and  dwindle  with  the  advance  of  refinement,  when, 
in  truth,  it  should  be  honored  by  the  civilized  man 
as  his  distinguishing  feature,  and  peculiar  attribute? 

But  beards  are,  also,  the  outward  and  visible 
sign  of  hilarity  and  good  cheer,  and  one  of  their 
most  enlivening  accompaniments ;  for  it  was  well 
said  and  sang  in  the  olden  time  that 

It  19  merry  in  hall 
When  beards  wag  alL 

Hence  we  plainly  derive  the  name  as  well  as  the 
practice  of  waggery;  since  nothing  gives  such 
point  to  a  jest  or  facetious  tale  as  to  repeat  it  with 
an  unmoved  and  solemn  aspect ;  and  mirth  is  never 
half  so  uproarious,  as  when  the  Momus  of  the  com- 
pany, by  the  gentle  agitation  of  his  beard,  announ- 
ces, that  the  mask  of  pretended  gravity  may  be 
thrown  aside,  and  that  his  bursting  hearers  may, 
without  further  resistance,  abandon  themselves  to 
the  full  tide  of  suppressed  risibility.  Now  here  is 
an  etymology  as  palpable  as  any  in  the  Diversions 
of  Purley,  which  demonstrates  the  early  and  inti- 
mate association  between  beards  and  the  display  of 
wit  and  humor,  and  that  they  are  worn  with  equal 
propriety  by  the  laughing,  as  by  the  weeping  phi- 
losopher. The  figure  of  one  of  these  whiskered 
wags,  equipped  with  a  cigar  whose  burning  ex- 
tremity is  buried  in  the  clustering  hair,  while  ever 
and  anon  he  emits,  from  some  hidden  aperture,  toI- 


umes  of  smoke,  like  the  shaft  of  a  deserted  coal- 
mine in  full  conflagration,  or  the  crater  of  a  half- 
extinguished  volcano,  is  the  very  picture  of  good- 
fellowship,  and  sufficient  of  itself  to  set  the  table 
in  a  roar.  How  true  is  the  remark  of  Bonaparte, 
that  there  is  but  one  step  from  the  sublime  to  the 
ridiculous. 

Possessed  of  such  multiplied  claims  to  the  gra- 
titude and  the  countenance  of  roan,  the  beard,  in 
various  forms,  continued  to  maintain  a  fluctuating 
authority  in  modem  Europe,  till  the  Reformation, 
which  overthrew  all  old  opinions  and  usages,  threat- 
ened to  uproot  even  this  precious  heritage  of  an- 
tiquity from  the  human  visage.  From  that  time 
it  languished  and  shrunk  in  all  protestaot  countries. 
On  the  continent,  indeed,  it  still  retained  some 
faint  relics  of  its  former  grandeur ;  bat  in  Eng- 
land and  its  dependencies,  the  encroaching  razor 
had,  by  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  nearly  de- 
nuded the  human  physiognomy  of  its  last  remain- 
ing hair.  Still  the  ghost  of  a  whisker,  thin  and 
shadowy,  might  sometimes  be  seen  to  haunt  the 
withered  cheek  of  some  soperanuated  beau,  like 
a  disembodied  spirit  yet  lingering  in  the  scenes  of 
its  earthly  enjoyment.  A  face  of  des<Jation  then 
succeeded,  uncheckered  by  a  solitary  tufl  of  bair  to 
relieve  the  dreary  waste ;  and  the  diminished  beard, 
driven  from  its  last  foothold,  and  shorn  of  its  for- 
mer glories,  found  a  partial  refuge  from  the  fury  of 
its  enemies,  in  the  casual  protection  of  the  mde 
soldier,  the  despised  mendicant,  and  nnbelieving 
Jew.  Yet  even  in  this  lowest  state  of  depreaaios 
and  contempt,  it  was  preparing,  with  a  power  of 
renovation  which  nothing  could  subdue. 

To  repair  its  drooping  head, 
And  trick  its  beams,  and  with  new-spaogl'd  ore 
Fianae  on  the  viaagt  of  ungratefid  man. 

The  revival  of  letters  was  preceded  by  a  long  pe- 
riod of  intellectual  darkness,  and  the  restoration  of 
the  beard  to  its  ancient  honors  was  foreshadowed 
by  a  similar  eclipse.  Some  years  since,  the  ex- 
pounders of  signs  and  portents  were  greatly  at  a 
loss  to  decypher  the  meaning  of  that  surprising 
shower  of  meteors,  which  **  with  fear  of  change" 
dismayed  the  inhabitants  of  this  continent ;  bat  it 
is  now  evident,  without  the  aid  of  an  interpreter, 
that  this  singular  phenomenon  only  prefigured  the 
approaching  descent  of  our  banished  beards  firom 
the  *'  lunar  sphere," 

Since  all  things  lost  on  earth  are  treasured  there. 
Thus  announced  by  prodigies,  this  imperishable 
ftmgus,  within  the  last  fifteen  years,  has  suddenly 
shot  forth,  both  in  this  country  and  Europe,  with 
astonishing  exuberance,  and,  by  a  strange  inversion 
of  the  order  of  nature,  overspread  the  faces  of  the 
young  and  middle-aged,  leaving  the  cheek  of  stub- 
born age  to  wither  in  comfortless  and  barren  na- 
kedness. 

"  I  was  bom,"  said  Sir  John  Falstaff,  "  abont 
three  of  the  dock  in  the  aflemoon,  with  a  white 
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beani,  uid  aomething  of  a  round  belly."  Jodgiog 
from  the  eooriDoas  masses  of  hair  sported  by  some 
of  oai  youth,  who  to  all  appearance  have  just  chip- 
ped the  shell,  I  should  imagine,  that  they  had  been 
equally  precocious  in  the  development  of  their 
vhiskera  with  the  jovial  knight.  When  I  behold 
ooe  o(  these  youthful  Esaos  garnished  on  either 
cheek  with  a  coat  of  bristles,  ivhose  thick  shadow 
thieateoa  almost  to  extinguish  the  light  of  his 
coaoteQance,  and  groaning  like  Issachar  between 
two  bortheos,  I  am  compelled  to  believe  that  this 
porteotoos  growth  was  coeval  with  his  birth — 
that  it  sprung  into  existence,  like  Minerva,  com- 
plete aod  perfect  in  all  its  proportions,  to/ui,  teres 
atque  rotundus.  Here  then,  if  it  were  before 
doobtfo],  is  conclusive  proof  of  the  march  of  mind ; 
since  the  type  of  wisdom  has,  by  a  retrograde 
moTemeot,  disappeared  from  its  accustomed  seat 
00  the  eheek  of  age,  and  migrated  to  the  chin  of 
bojbood.  Who  can  question,  that  a  youth  of 
tveoty,  with  a  beard,  which  Aristotle  might  have 
enried,  is  gifted  with  higher  capacities,  and  enti- 
tled to  more  reverence  and  respect,  than  the  smooth- 
ihaTed  ancient,  the  meagre  covering  of  whose 
shnrelled  lip  furnishes  a  scanty  harvest  to  the  ex- 
ploded razor !  Aod  yet  there  are  some  so  blinded 
bj  prejudice  as  to  controvert  this  self-evident  pro- 
positioo ! 

A  gentleman  of  the  past  age,  who  has  unhappily 
sorrived  the  obsolete  customs  of  his  contempora- 
ries, was  dilating  to  ap  acquaintance  on  the  libe- 
rality of  a  iiiend  of  his,  who  had  furnished  a  son 
with  a  generous  advancement  to  enable  him  to  push 
his  fortnne  in  the  South-west.  This  young  man, 
after  remaining  some  years  in  the  El-Dorado  of  tbe 
roited  States,  returned  to  Virginia.  Did  he  bring 
back  moch  money  t  was  the  natural  inquiry.  No- 
thing but  his  whiskers  was  the  sneering  reply. 
Now  had  this  gentleman  put  a  proper  estimate  on 
the  value  of  this  derided  acquisition,  he  would  have 
known,  that  the  expansion  of  mind,  of  which  it 
was  the  symbol,  was  well  purchased  by  this  young 
man  with  the  expenditure  of  his  patrimony. 

Id  resuming  its  rightful  dominion  among  our  con- 
temporaries, the  beard  has  not  been  compelled, 
like  other  deposed  sovereigns,  to  submit  to  any 
abridgement  of  its  prerogatives.  What  with  whis- 
kers, imperials,  and  mustachios,  aut  quocunque  alio 
nomtjie  gaudent,  the  office  of  the  razor  has  become 
a  sinecure,  and  the  neglected  mouth,  as  Hood  would 
flay,  has  been  kair-meiically  sealed. 

Comae  steteruot  et  tox  faacibus  hoBStt 

As  extremes  beget  each  other,  there  is  now  man- 
ifest danger  that  the  tongue  will  fall  into  desuetude, 
aad  that  the  disciples  of  this  new  school  of  philo- 
sophy, like  the  hermit  of  the  Arabian  tale,  can  only 
be  restored  to  the  use  of  speech  by  a  timely  appli- 
cation of  the  scissors.  It  most  be  an  amusing 
spectacle  to  behold  a  circle  of  these  modern  wise 
neii  sitting  with  mote  solemnity,  like  an  assem- 


blage of  Quakers,  or  Indian  magi,  till  the  "  glitter- 
ing forfex^*  has  broken  the  spell  of  silence,  and 
opened  a  vent  to  their  imprisoned  eloquence.    To 
facilitate  the  removal  of  such  untoward  impedi- 
ments, the  modem  exquisite  will  find  the  simple 
implement  of  female  industry,  above-mentioned,  as 
essential  an  article  in  his  dressing  apparatus,  as 
his  watch-guard,  his  quizzing  glass,  or  his  perfume 
box.     Now  this  curb  upon  the  cacoethes  loguendU 
will  impose  a  very  slight  inconvenience  on  the 
military  part  of  our  community,  since  it  is  their 
province  to  deal  in  action  rather  than  words ;  but 
it  would  be  a  most  woful  catastrophe,  if  one  of  our 
great  debaters,  big  with  a  speech  of  three  days, 
should  have  his  lips  inextricably  entangled  at  tbe 
very  moment  when  the  furor  of  disputation  had 
descended  upon  him.    Some  facetious  writer,  (Ra- 
belais, I  believe,)  gives  an  account  of  a  city,  which 
was  blown  up  by  sneezing,  and  there  are  not  a  few, 
who  believe  that  our  Republic  will  be  overthrown 
by  the  insatiable  rage  of  discussion.    These  pro- 
phets of  evil  suppose,  that  the  people,  wearied  with 
perpetual  wrangling  where  nothing  is  done  or  de- 
cided, will  at  length  take  refuge  from  this  tempest 
of  unprofitable  debate  in  a  government  of  energy 
and  action.     I  am  not  willing  to  anticipate  an  end 
so  inglorious  to  our  institutions ;  yet,  I  confess,  the 
hjrpotbesis  wears  an  air  of  plausibility.    To  guard 
against  the  worst,  I  propose  that  our  orators  adopt 
the  present  fashion  of  beards,  and  thus  close  up 
efiectually  the  channel^  through  which  this  flood  of 
evils  may  burst  into  the  body  politic.    Let  it  be  an 
established  rule,  that  ultraism  in  this  particular 
shall  be  an  indispensable  qualification  for  a  seat  in 
our  deliberative  assemblies,  and  there  may  be  some 
hope  of  a  peaceful,  orderly,  and  expeditious  ad- 
ministration of  public  affairs. 

If  there  be  a  heretic  so  obstinate  as  to  question, 
after  this  review,  the  utility  and  antiquity  of  beards, 
I  might  well  abandon  him  to  his  own  devices,  as  a 
creature  equally  impassive  to  fact  or  argument. 
But  1  have  yet  another  consideration  to  urge,  which 
must  carry  conviction  to  the  most  prejudiced  un- 
derstanding. I  shall  insist,  that  beards  are  not  only 
a  comfortable  and  dignified  appendage,  but  that 
they  have  been  planted  on  the  human  face  in  obe- 
dience to  the  clear  dictates  of  moral  duty.  In 
defining  the  principle  of  virtue,  some  able  writers 
on  ethics  allege,  that  it  consists  in  living  according 
to  nature.  Now  it  ja  evident,  that,  in  a  state  of 
nature,  the  beard  is  suffered  to  vegetate  and  ex- 
pand without  restraint,  or  curtailment,  and  that  the 
inroads  made  upon  it,  have  all  been  the  result  of 
artificial  customs  and  inventions.  Does  it  not  fol- 
low, then,  that  whether  we  capriciously  impair  its 
native  proportions,  or  wantonly  abolish  it,  we  de- 
part from  nature,  and,  to  that  extent,  infringe  the 
principle  of  virtue  ?  Let  it  not  be  forgotten,  that 
all  the  great  teachers  of  morals  in  ancient  times 
from  Zoroaster  to  Aristotle,  acknowledged,  in  prac- 
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tice,  their  sense  of  this  paramount  obligation ;  and 
•hall  a  degenerate  sraockfaced  modern,  ^vith  his 
stanted  starveling  whiskers,  venture  to  deride  it  1 
1  disdain  to  reply  to  those  captious  objectors,  who 
insinuate  that,  if  we  live  according  to  nature,  we 
must  discard  all  the  "  means  and  appliances^*  of 
dress — all  the  inventions  and  refinements  of  civili- 
sation; but  could  I  stoop  to  refute  such  frivolous 
sophistry,  I  might  maintain,  on  the  authority  of 
some  ingenious  and  eloquent  writers,  that  the  sa- 
vage is  vastly  superior  to  the  civilized  man  in 
every  moral  qualification,  and  that  all  our  boasted 
improvements  have  served  only  to  aggravate  our 
toils  by  the  unnecessary  multiplication  of  our  wants. 
The  progress  of  society,  therefore,  has  plainly  cor- 
rupted our  native  simplicity,  and,  as  the  price  of 
knowledge,  robbed  us  of  our  innocence. 

I  might  write  volumes  on  this  fruitful  theme.  I 
might  show  how  largely  poetry  is  indebted  to  the 
human  beard  for  its  finest  epithets  and  allusions ; 
even  the  golden  tresses  of  woman,  have  scarcely 
furnished  to  the  muse  more  copious  materials  of 
embellishment.  I  might  enlarge  on  its  conveni- 
ency  in  designating  individuals,  and  insist  on  the 
superior  elegance  of  distinguishing  men  by  the 
size,  shape,  and  color  of  the  beard,  when  compared 
to  the  vulgar  cognomens  of  big  foot,  long  nose, 
cross-eye,  and  such  like  coarse  appellatives,  by 
which  we  are  so  frequently  offended.  But  I  for- 
bear, and,  in  mercy  to  your  readers,  shall  pass  on 
to  a  kindred  subject. 

The  flowing  locks,  which,  afler  a  long  interreg- 
num, have,  of  late,  reasserted  their  supremacy  on 
the  human  temples,  lay  claim  to  a  lineage  not  less 
ancient  and  honorable.  Without  entering  deeply 
into  their  history,  it  is  evident,  that  they  were 
universally  esteemed  by  all  ancient  nations — that 
as  far  back  as  the  luxuriant  tresses  of  Absalom, 
which  proved  so  fatal  to  that  aspiring  youth,  they 
were  worn  by  the  princely  and  the  noble — and  that, 
in  the  middle  ages,  they  were  deemed  the  peculiar 
ornament  of  a  freeman  and  a  gentleman ;  while  a 
shaven  crown,  except  among  the  clergy,  was  the 
distinguishing  characteristic  of  servitude.  Even 
in  more  modern  times,  the  love-locks  of  the  cava- 
lier  were  carried  to  such  excess  as  to  provoke  the 
unsparing  animadversion  of  the  self-denying  puri- 
tans. At  length  the  combined  influence  of  fashion 
and  fanaticism  stripped  the  human  head  of  its  wav- 
ing tresses ;  and,  for  nearly  a  century,  our  ances- 
tors were  content  to  expose  their  bare  polls,  shaven 
like  that  of  a  malefactor,  or  sheltered  under  the 
adventitious  covering  of  an  enormous  peruke.  The 
wigs  and  huge  artificial  queues  of  that  age  of  bald- 
ness, serve  to  prove  how  deep  a  hold  our  natural 
locks  had  taken  on  the  human  heart,  and  how  ne- 
cessary they  are,  like  ballast  in  a  balloon,  to  pre- 
serve the  equilibrium  of  the  system.  Indeed,  it 
would  seem  as  if  a  certain  quantum  of  hair  were 
iadiapensable  to  as ;  for,  it  i8  a  remarkable  fact, 


that  its  increase  or  decline,  in  any  direction,  is  il- 
ways  counterbalanced  by  a  corresponding  dimioo- 
tion  or  extension  in  the  opposite  hemisphere  of  the 
cranium. 

From  whatever  cause  this  strange  propensity, 
which  prevailed  during  the  last  century,  to  sobeti- 
tute  a  load  of  artificial  hair  for  our  native  tresses, 
proceeded,  it  gave  rise  occasionally  to  some  ver? 
ludicrous  mischances.    A  gentleman  of  that  time, 
who  harbored  some  matrimonial  projects,  paid  i 
visit  to  a  family  where  there  were  several  hand- 
some young  ladies;  and,  to  render  his  persoo  the 
more  comely  and  acceptable  to  the  object  of  Jiii 
devoirs,  he  engrafted  on  his  own  short  hair,  aeeoid- 
ing  to  the  fashion  of  the  day,  a  queue  of  prodi- 
gious dimensions.    At  night,  he  neglected  the  pre- 
caution  of  removing  this  unaccustomed  ioeom- 
brance,  and,  being  somewhat  restless  afler  he  reti- 
red to  bed,  the  ligaments,  which  secured  it,  oa- 
luckily  gave  way.     In  tossing  about,  he  happened 
to  lay  his  hand  on  this  formidable  bundle  of  bair 
nicely  wrapped  with  black  ribbon,  and,  in  the  coo- 
fusion  of  the  moment,  imagined,  that  he  had  cooie 
in  contact  with  a  serpent.     Springing  up  in  the 
utmost  consternation,  he  summoned  the  family  to 
aid  in  the  destruction  of  the  tremendous  reptile, 
which  had  so  strangely  thrust  itself  into  his  bed; 
his  chamber  was  instantly  filled  with  a  throng  of 
half-clad  menials  armed  with  such  implements  m 
they  could  snatch  up  in  the  hurry  of  their  alarnu 
While  one  held  a  light,  and  another,  with  trembliflg* 
caution,  drew  down  the  bed-clothes,  the  residoeof 
the  combined  forces  stood  around,  with  oplified 
weapons,  ready  to  pounce  down  on  the  first  glimpse 
of  the  intruder ;  when  lo !  there  was  revealed  to 
their  astonished  vision,  no  boa  constrictor,  nor  rat' 
tlesnake,  but  the  veritable  queue  lying  quiet  and 
unoffending  on  the  very  spot  where  its  master  bad 
left  it.     The  gentleman  could  not  stand  the  ridieolo 
of  such  a  discovery,  and  silently  evacuated  Flan- 
ders the  next  morning. 

But  it  is  a  most  important  inquiry  how  theso 
fashions  are  relished  by  the  fair  sex.  It  might  b» 
thought,  at  first  view,  that  such  delicate  creature* 
would  as  soon  "  kiss  a  bunch  of  thistles,*'  as  one 
of  these  hairy  prodigies — that  it  would  be  "outoi 
all  reasonable  match"  to  betray  a  tender  maiden  of 
sixteen,  with  her  breath  redolent  of  sweets,  and 
the  fresh  down  of  the  peach  just  blushing  on  her 
cheek,  into  the  arms  of  a  satyr  loaded  on  eaeb 
temple  with  huge  masses  of  hair,  that  reduce  bis 
visage  to  a  mere  profile — bearded  up  to  the  rerf 
snout — with  bristles  standing  out  "like  quills npoo 
the  fretful  porcupine,"  and  reeking  with  their  own 
grease. 

Faugh !  "  give  me  a  little  civet  to  sweeten  oy 
imagination."  The  civet,  however,  would  be  inor« 
germain  to  the  whiskers.  If  any  one,  unpracti**** 
in  the  mysteries  of  womankind,  should  imaging' 
l\\al  fcm^\e  x^«x^  ^ould  revolt  at  the  approach  of  * 
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lorer  of  this  description)  I  fear  he  will  find  himself 
egregiouaJj  mistaken.  Indeed,  it  is  remarkable, 
that,  though  these  hideoas  accessories  to  the  human 
face  often  strike  terror  into  the  ranks  of  an  enemy, 
they  hare  nerer  been  known  to  shake  the  neryes 
of  the  most  timoroas  maiden  with  the  slightest 
alann.  Whether  it  be,  that  the  ladies  suppose 
these  haiiy  constellations,  like  an  assemblage  of 
aaterisks,  significant  of  some  hidden  meaning, 
wfaieh,  with  characteristic  curiosity,  they  are  eager 
to  pesetrate ;  or,  that  they  are  the  outward  tokens 
of  courage,  a  quality  peculiarly  fascinating  to  wo- 
otto ;  it  is  certain,  that  they  ha? e  always  found  the 
moet  Ottering  acceptation  with  the  fair  sex. 

"  Having  now,''  said  a  Kentucky  orator,  "  got 
through  the  argument,  I  shall  proceed  to  the  pa- 
thetic/' in  like  manner,  having  disposed  of  these 
prelimioary  matters,  I  shall  now  consider  my  sub- 
ject in  its  political  aspects,  which  I  have  reserved 
as  a  dessert  to  regfale  my  readers  after  the  fatigues 
of  90  dry  a  dissertation. 

To  begin  methodically,  and  according  to  the  most 
approved  precedents  in  political  discussion — I  hold 
it  to  be  the  imprescriptible,  unalienable,  indefeasi- 
Ue,  and  constitutional  right,  of  every  citizen,  to 
train  his  natural  ringlets,  in  such  fashion,  and  to 
moold  his  beard  into  such  figure,  as  may  suit  his 
own  humor,  without  let,  molestation,  or  hindrance 
either  from  rulers,  or  individuals.  I  maintain,  that 
any  attempt  to  add  or  subtract  a  single  hair  from 
the  human  head  by  sheer  authority,  is  a  palpable 
and  dangerous  infraction  of  our  organic  law  ;  and 
that,  cooseqaently,  when  our  late  Secretary  of  the 
NaTj,  by  bis  simple  ipse  dixit,  condemned  to  the 
raior  '*  at  one  fell  swoop,''  a  moiety  of  the  whis- 
kers, which  embellish  the  faces  of  our  gallant  Na- 
val officers,  {hiatus  maxime  dejlendus)  he  aimed 
a  deadly  blow  at  our  institutions ;  and,  to  that  ex- 
tent, has  he  shorn  us  of  our  liberties.  The  ex- 
ecQtive,  it  is  said,  has  already  usurped  the  control 
of  the  purse  and  the  sword ;  and,  if  that  of  the 
nzor  be  superadded,  I  know  not  how  we  can  resist 
its  future  encroachments  on  our  persons  and  pockets. 

I  have  always  admired  the  firmness  of  that 
stoQt  old  officer,  who,  when  Gen.  Wilkinson,  with 
a'tyranny  like  that  of  Procrustes,  commanded  the 
excision  of  his  queue,  not  only  resisted,  with  the 
spirit  of  a  Hambden,  this  curious  application  of 
military  discipline  during  his  life,  but  resolved  not 
to  acqaieace  in  such  a  palpable  invasion  of  his 
rights  even  in  death ;  he  directed,  with  his  last 
breath,  that  he  should  be  buried  face  downward, 
that  a  hole  should  be  bored  in  the  top  of  his  coffin, 
through  which  this  cherished  excresence  should 
be  drawn,  uncropped  and  unconfined,  waving  defi- 
ance to  his  persecutor,  and  standing  forth  as  a 
heacoD  to  the  oppressed. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  our  Navy  will  furnish 
loany  prepared  to  imitate  this  noble  example,  and 
equally  determined  to  maintain  the  integrity  of 


their  whiskers,  neither  curtailed  by  the  fiat  of  a 
pragmatical  martinet,  nor  **  cabinM,  cribbM,  con- 
fined" even  by  the  narrow  limits  of  their  last  man- 
sion. There  is  not  one,  I  should  sappose,  so  poor- 
spirited  as  to  yield  without  a  struggle,  the  fruit  of 
so  much  care  and  cultivation,  or  who,  with  the 
simplicity  of  the  lamb, 

Pleas*d  to  the  last,  would  tend  the  admiring  fair, 
And  kiss  the  hand  just  nis'd  to  sheer  his  hair. 

Our  late  Secretary  may  rely  on  it,  that,  by  this 
bare-faced  regulation,  he  had  brought  himself  into 
hot  water ;  and,  that  his  resignation  was  a  timely 
and  prudent  retreat  from  the  gathering  storm.  I 
know  but  one  precedent  in  history  of  such  a  barba* 
rons  and  indiscriminate  invasion  of  the  privileges 
of  the  face,  and  that  is  furnished  by  the  annals  of 
a  despotism.  The  czar  Peter,  when  he  undertook 
to  remodel  the  institutions  of  his  empire,  resolved, 
among  other  reforms,  to  unheard  his  subjects. 
For  that  purpose,  he  appointed  officers  in  each  city, 
town,  and  village,  with  instructions  to  bring  every 
chin  in  his  dominions  to  the  standard  of  his  impe- 
rial taste  ;  and,  if  any  were  so  rash  as  to  resist  the 
mandate,  to  submit  the  struggling  recusant  to  the 
compulsory  operations  of  the  barber.  Never  was 
there  such  a  sudden  revolution  in  the  physiognomy 
of  a  whole  people ;  and  one,  formerly  conversant 
in  Russia,  might  have  travelled  from  Petersburg  to 
Kamskatka  without  recognizing  the  face  of  a  sin- 
gle acquaintance.  Never  did  the  brethren  of  the 
pole  ply  their  trade  with  such  unwearied  assiduity, 
nor  reap  such  a  rich  and  abundant  harvest.  The 
unfortunate  boor,  who  unthinkingly  went  to  market 
with  a  beard,  which  **  seemed  a  shoebrush  stuck 
beneath  his  nose,"  was  forthwith  transformed,  by 
force  of  this  imperial  alchymy,  into  a  new  crea- 
ture, and  sent  back  to  his  wondering  family  with  a 
chin  as  bare  and  smooth,  as  that  which  graces,  or 
rather  disgraces,  the  visage  of  a  youth  of  fifteen. 
No  matter  how  deeply  the  refractory  peasant  might 
deplore  in  secret  the  loss  of  this  shaggy  excres- 
sence,  he  could  not  dispute  an  edict  enforced  by 
half  a  million  of  bayonets ;  and  thus,  the  imperial 
reformer  achieved  a  conquest  over  his  subjects,  as 
difficult,  if  not  so  glorious,  as  his  victory  in  the 
plains  of  Pultowa  over  the  Northern  Alexander. 

In  this  country  we  have,  happily,  no  such  means 
of  coercion,  and  our  rulers  may  rest  assured,  that 
the  officers  of  the  Navy  will  as  soon  submit  to  the 
severing  of  their  whiskers,  as  the  Jewish  mother, 
by  the  judgment  of  Solomon,  to  the  division  of 
her  infant.  Indeed,  such  a  privation  would  be  as 
flagrant  an  infraction  of  the  principle  of  meum  and 
tuum,  as  the  so  much  dreaded  doctrine  of  agra- 
rianism.  If  we  cannot  claim  an  exclusive  pro- 
perty in  our  whiskers,  I  can  conceive  no  solid  se- 
curity for  any  human  possession.  I  have  never 
heard,  that  the  wildest  advocate  of  an  equal  parti- 
tion of  property,  ever  coveted,  or  proposed  a  divi- 
sion of  beards ;  nor,  can  the  most  inordinate  cu* 
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pidity  discern  the  slighteat  profit  to  be  derived  from 
the  perpetration  of  such  an  outrage.  Yet  our  late 
Secretary  goes  a  bowshot  beyond  these  disorgani- 
zers,  and,  shears  in  hand,  threatens  to  deprive  our 
gallant  officers  of  that,  "  which  not  enriches  him, 
but  makes  them  poor  indeed.''  Aye,  leaves  them 
naked. 

It  is  surprising,  that  some  of  our  politicians, 
whose  vulture-like  olfactories  snuff  the  approach 
of  tyranny  at  the  greatest  distance,  have  not  noticed 
this  dangerous  stretch  of  authority,  and  sounded 
tlje  toscin  of  alarm  throughout  the  country.  For 
is  it  not  evident,  that  this  unconstitutional  amputa- 
tion of  beards,  has  an  '*  awful  squinting"  at  decapi- 
tation \  What  citizen  can  feel  his  head  safe  upon 
his  shoulders,  when  the  razor  of  arbitrary  power 
is  thus  brandished  in  his  eyes,  and  at  his  very 
throat?  When  our  prime  minister,  like  another 
Oliver  le  diable,  seizes  his  reluctant  nose,  and  cuts 
off,  at  the  same  fell  stroke,  the  clustering  ringlets, 
that  curl  around  his  chin,  and  his  brightest  hopes 
of  matrimonial  success  ?  Will  our  injured  officers 
cry  craven  under  such  treatment  ?  and  be  ready  to 
exclaim  in  the  language  of  Hamlet, 

Who 
Plucks  off  my  beard,  and  blows  it  in  my  face  ? 
Tweaks  roe  by  the  nose  ?  Who  does  me  this  ? 
Why  I  should  take  it :  for  it  cannot  be 
But  I  am  pigcon-Iivered,  and  lack  gall 
To  make  oppression  bitter. 

Shade  of  the  martyred  Butler,  forbid  such  hu- 
miliation !  The  bankrupt  bill,  distribution,  and  the 
bank,  which  follow,  like  the  three  degrees  of  compa- 
rison, in  a  terrific  climax,  are  bugbears  all,  when 
contrasted  with  this  gigantic  stride  of  usurpation. 
Those  measures  propose  to  put  money  in  our 
purses;  which,  according  to  honest  lago,  is  an 
infallible  passport  to  success ;  while  this  threatens 
to  strip  us  by  force,  the  ultima  ratio  of  tyrants,  of 
one  of  our  mostly  valuable  possessions,  without 
the  shadow  of  an  equivalent. 

But  the  worst  of  the  matter  is,  that,  when  this 
deed  of  oppression  has  been  consummated ;  and 
the  unconstitutional  razor  has  mowed  down  the 
better  half  of  their  whiskers  from  the  faces  of  our 
gallant  officers,  the  marred  and  mutilated  remnant 
will  remain  a  thing  without  a  name — a  caput  mor- 
tuum — a  non-descript ;  which,  like  some  of  our 
leading  politicians,  will  be  neither  fish  nor  flesh. 

By  the  way,  if  any  "  villainous  misleader  of 
youth,"  like  Sir  John  Falstaff,  should  presume  to 
assert  of  the  politicians  aforesaid,  that  they  are 
amphibious  like  an  otter,  and  that  "  no  man  knows 
where  to  have  them  ;"  they  could  reply,  I  doubt 
not,  with  as  much  truth  as  Dame  Quickly,  that 
**  he  was  an  unjust  man  in  saying  so,"  and  that 
"  any  man  knows  where  to  have  them." 

But  to  return  to  the  case  of  our  officers ;  can  it 
be  supposed,  that  they,  who  have  been  as  distin- 
guished in  the  fields  of  Venus  as  in  those  of  Mars, 


would  venture  to  exhibit  this  miserable  earicatQT»— 
this  stump  of  a  whisker,  too  Bcanty  even  to  hide 
their  blushes,  to  the  derision  of  the  fair  sex  ?  Thii 
blow,*  then,  wUl  wound  them  in  the  tenderest  point; 
and,  if  they  tamely  submit  to  such  an  indignity, 
they  must  hereafler  hide  their  "  diminished  heads,** 
in  shame  and  obscurity. 

LfCt  not  our  rulers  hug  themselves  in  the  falla- 
cious belief,  that  **  the  head  and  front  of  their  of- 
fending hath  this  extent,  no  more."    Let  me  teO 
them,  that  this  onslaught  on  maritime  whiskers,  is 
not  only  an  unconstitutional  assumption  of  power, 
but  a  most  atrocious  felony  according  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  common  law.     One  of  the  most  hei* 
nous  offences  known  to  that  system  of  jorispn- 
dence,  is  denominated  Mayhem,  which  consists  in 
wilfully  depriving  a  citizen  of  any  limb,  or  member, 
necessary,  or  useful  in  flight.    Now  I  know  nOihiMg 
better  calculated  to  strike  an  enemy  with  yuae 
than  those  prodigious  masses  of  hair,  with  vhieb 
miUtary  men  delight  to  clothe  the  nether  put  of 
their  physiognomy.    An  Indian  warrior,  begrim- 
med  with  paint,  is  a  mild  and  amiable  personi^ 
when  you  contrast  his  expression  with  the  tmeo- 
lent  and  ferocious  scowl,  that  gleams  throogfa  tb» 
thicket  of  bristles,  in  which  the  visage  of  an  Aoe* 
rican  soldier  is  embosomed.     An  apparition  oC 
**  anthropophagi,  or  men  who  wear  their  hemb  be— 
neath  their  shoulders,'^  could  scarcely  be  more  ap- 
palling to  men  of  ordinary  monld.     Of  sachftftr— 
midable  champion  it  woidd  hardly  be  etinngutt 
to  say, 

His  whiskered  mnzzle  looks  so  wondrous  grim, 
His  Tery  shadow  is  afraid  of  him. 

When,  therefore,  you  disrobe  the  sailor  of  theio 
uncouth  and  terrific  appendages,  you  disarm  bin* 
of  his  most  potent  weapon — ^you  reduce  him  lik^ 
Samson  shorn  of  his  locks,  to  the  strength  um) 
prowess  of  ordinary  men.  Is  not  such  a  motib' 
tion,  therefore,  a  palpable  maiming,  according  to 
the  strictest  definition  of  the  law  ? 

It  were  a  delicate  stratagem  to  shoe 
A  troop  of  horse  with  feet ; 

exclaimed  old  Lear  in  one  of  those  rants,  where 
sense  and  madness  have  been  so  artfully  blended 
by  the  great  master  of  tragedy.  Now  an  Ameri' 
can  army,  accoutred  according  to  this  fashioii* 
might  almost  realize  all  the  advantages  of  this  in^ 
sane  device :  for  when  the  face  is  enveloped  ff^ 
such  an  accumulation  of  hair,  the  enemy,  at  a  short 
distance,  would  be  unable  to  distingaish  the  ii>' 
ciput  from  the  occiput — the  rear  from  the  fron*  • 
and,  consequently,  would  be  at  a  loss  how  to  mik^ 
his  approaches.  Conceive  the  amazement  of  a 
hostile  army  when,  reversing  the  usual  process, 
our  Janus-faced  forces,  instead  of  backing  oott 

*  This  blow.  The  severest  ever  known,  for  it  litenBT 
took  off  the  hair  and  whiskers  too,  of  every  eaptaia  that 
came  within  its  influence. — Printer  m  DmiL 
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ehodd,  without  a  single  ev<^iitii>D,  back  right  into 
their  line  of  battle.  Such  troops  would  be  deemed 
iDTiocible,  because  the  usual  manoeuyre  of  outflank- 
ingy  tad  attacking  in  the  rear,  would  be  utterly 
onarailiog  against  men,  who  fought  with  the  same 
^eilitj,  whether  their  backs,  or  faces  were  turned 
to  ibe  foe. 

It  i3  an  established  doctrine  with  military  men, 
that  all  stratagems  are  justifiable  in  war.  Now, 
thoagii  aa  army  incog,  has  not  been  heard  of  since 
Bayes^  rehearsal ;  yet,  if  this  fashion  continue  to 
preTail,  sach  a  thing  wiU  be  by  no  means  absurd, 
or  impossible.  I  have  seen  some  of  these  hairy 
gentlemen,  whose  physiognomy  was  so  completely 
DTEtified  with  beard  &nd  mustftchios,  as  its  defy 
the  recognition  of  their  most  intimate  acquaintance. 
An  army,  composed  of  such  quaint  maskers  as 
these,  might  elude  the  scrutiny  of  the  most  vigi- 
lant  enemy,  and  penetrate  into  the  heart  of  a  hos- 
tile coaatry  without  the  slightest  suspicion  of  their 
character,  or  designs.  The  suitabflity  of  such  a 
body  of  men  for  secret  enterprizes,  or  sadden  in^ 
cnrsioDs,  most  be  obvious  to  the  most  superficial 
obeerrer;  nor  is  it  neeessary  to  suggest  to  the 
praetieal  politician,  whose  morality  never  obstructs 
his  designs,  how  mach  these  disguises  facilitate 
the  policy  of  recognizing  acts  of  aggression  when 
erowned  with  success,  or  disavowing  them  when 
haled  or  defeated^  This  convenient  "coat  of 
^^ttkness,"  reeomineads  itself  especially  to  that 
hand  of  disinterested  philanthropists,  who,  without 
the  slightest  prospect  of  pcfrsoffal  profit  or  tfdvaiit- 
tige,  are  secretly  organizing  an  army  for  (he  in- 
vasion of  Canada,  and  preparing  to  carry  fire  and 
•word  into  a  peaceful  country,  in  order  to  force 
liberty  down  the  throats  of  the  reluctant  inhabi- 
t*o^  They  have  only  to  prosecute  their  schemes 
«i  iarba,  and  they  possess  at  once  all  the  privi- 
leges of  invisibility.  When  the  whiskered  offender 
ifl  enabled,  by  ibe  sorcery  of  the  barberi  to  afifect, 
ao  easily,  a  metamorphosis  as  complete  as  any  re- 
corded in  the  Arabian  Nights,  or  the  fables  of 
Ovid,  there  can  be  little  difiiculty  in  proving  an 
A^i^tbat  itever-faHifig  resoorc6  for  eluding  the 
pesaltie^  of  the  law,  or  involving  the  strong^!  evi- 
^neeof  personal  identity  in  the  mists  of  uncertainty. 

Nor  are  the  advantages  of  the  beard,  so  much 
tOified  and  derided  by  some,  who,  like  the  fox  with 
ha  tail  cot  off',have  not  wherewithal  to  avail  them- 
Klves  of  its  inununities,  confined  to  military  ope- 
'•Jioos.  The  treacherous  politician,  the  public 
P^Cfllaior,  the  defaulting  bank  ofiScer,  the  abseond- 
ing  bankroptf  will  find  it  equally  expedient  tor  shel- 
tertheir  disgrace  under  this  friendly  disguise,  whose 
fcroad  mantle  wfll  not  only  covef,  like  charity,  the 
fbohitodeof  their  sins,  but  shield  tfiem,  at  the  same 
lime,  from  (he  cfutches  of  offended  justice. 

When  such  are  the  manifold  benefits  derived  from 
this  aneieot  eovering  of  the  human  face,  the  won^ 
^  is,  not  that  it  has  enjoyed  t  temporary  revival 
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of  its  popularity,  but  that  any  combination  of  eir* 
cumstances  should  have  undermined  its  rightful 
domination. 

Campbell  Ceunty^  Fa.,  Dec, 


Phulorabbiis.    P        V 


TH£  lonely  PICTtRfe. 

"  Vn  pezz9  di  cUh  eaduto  in  UntL,'* 
*«-«**»  Decay  bad  laid  its  "effacing  fingers** 
upon  the  once  stately  mansion.  The  long,  rank  grass  pent 
up  the  doorway — n^here  were  the  steps  that  had  onoe  gam- 
bolled before  it? — ^Tbe  branches  of  many  rose  trees,  droop- 
ing under  their  fragrant  burden,  yet  bloomed  in  tangled 
masses  around  the  casements — where  was  the  hand  that 
had  once  twined  and  trained  them  ?  The  rooms  were  siloat, 
empty  and  deserted — where  were  the  merry  voices  that 
had  once  rang  in  all  their  joy  through  the  old  halls-^whefe 
the  lithe  forms  that  bad  once  graced  them  T  I  paused  in  ooa, 
which,  perchance,  bad  been  "  The  Ladye*s  Bower."  Hers 
the  votco  of  song  had  perhaps  been  breathed—**  the  heart's 
hushed  secret"  had  been  whispered— the  dearer  vow  bad 
been  plighted— -the  first  trembling  caress  had  been  exchan- 
ged— all,  all  passed  away  forever !— Against  the  bare  wall 
there  still  hung  a  portrait,  ever  and  a6on,  swinging  to 
and  fro,  as  the  eapricious  zepby r  SUL  Xojf  with  ft.  No'gilded 
frame  clasped  it,  no  silken  curtain  o*ershado#£d  it— and 
over  its  Surface  the  spider  had  woven  its  frail,  fantastic 
drapery,  which  indeed  did  "  break  at  every  breese ;"  birt 
nought  could  dim  the  beauty,  the  sad,  touching  loveliness 
of  that  countenance,  limned  upon  the  time-worn  canvass. 
Looking  upon  it,  Imagination  went  back  to  the  hours  when 
the  beauteoos  lady  had  been  the  living  and  moving  Divini- 
ty of  the  Tentple  which,  nOw,-  fater  tpeecMess  image  haf» 
lowed — and  dwelling  upon  the  faded  IfneanMnfs^  fusing 
upon  each  wild  fancy  which  arose  before  me,  my  heart  sick* 
ened,  as  I  thought  of  the  falling  away  of  Hope  and  Afiee- 
lion— the  Genii  who  only  can  dispel  the  murky  shadows  of 
this  transient  existence.  Thus  I  sighed,  in  response  to  tho 
dirge-like  wind  which  swept  fitfully  through  the  empty 
apartment.  I  turned  away  from  the  sunlight  whioh  streamed 
through  the  casement,  and,  as  I  bent  my  steps  from  the 
beautiful  picture,  the  echo  of  my  footfall  smote  upon  my 
heart  like  a  WneH— •  »  »  «  »  « 

Where  mouldering  lies  the  wreck  of  Ibng  past  yearv,- 
Where  Time  with  heavy  step  hath  roughly  past. 
Where  Desolstion  stalks,  and  silence  broodv. 
Why  lingerest  thou,  fair  Child  of  BeatityV  Self? 
Why  mak'st  thoA  hete  thine  home  T  Still  doth  thine  eys 
Gleam  bright  and  soft,  as  in  the  cloudless  years ! 
And  yet  wereH  not  a  slumbering  smile  doth  hang 
l^pon  thy  ful^  rich  Up,  and  stir  the  dimple 
Of  thy  roseate  cheek,  a  starry  shower 
Of  tears  might  seem  to  lurk  unslvsd,  and  bright^ 
Beneath  the  fringed  lid  1  So  tremulouv/ 
The  dewy  ray  dothr  quiver  on  its  orb ! 

Anon  the  sonSeam,  with  ifs  golden  hand, 
Doth  toy  and  dally  with  thy  features  fair ; 
But  yet  no  mild  reproof  its  shadow  casts', 
Upon  the  still  calm  beauty  of  thy  brow,- 
As  if  thou  chid  old  Sol,  for  impious  sport. 
And  now,  tfn  viewless  wing,  comes  Zephyi 
With  soft  caress  he  lolls  upon  thy  cheek. 
He  basks  him  on  thy  lip,  or  strives  to  stir 
One  sunny  ringlet,  *mid  the  burnished  mass, 
That  on  thy  veined  temple  richly  sleeps ! 
But  to  his  whispered  bidding,  to  his  touch, 
No  answer  eomes  in  flush,  or  brighter  ssy 
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Upoa  thy  obeek,  or  in  tbe  shadowy  depths 
Of  thine  eye's  blue  Heaven — nor  yet  doth  more, 
ResponsWe  to  his  wooings,  one  blight  tress 
Upon  thy  forehead  fair ! — Sunset's  rich  flush, 
And  Twilight's  shadow — Midnight's  mystery, 
And  the  fair  Mother  of  the  Winds  and  &>tar8. 
The  Goddess  of  the  Dawn,  all,  all  do  come 
In  train  successive  to  thy  lonely  home — 
With  one  fixed  smile,  tlxou  grect'st  them  erer. 
Keeping  alway  thy  vigil  o'er  the  graves 
Of  household  mem'rics— Watcher  untiring ! 

What  may  thy  fate  have  been  ?  Tbe  question  springs 
Unbidden  to  my  lip.    I  picture  thee 
Rieh  in  all  blessings,  with  the  wealth  of  Hope 
Winding  its  glittering  coils  about  thy  home, 
While  Love,  the  master-spirit  of  them  all, 
Reposes  'mid  its  bowers — and  thus,  I  quench 
The  truth  so  dark — Life's  story  all  too  sad, 
That  Grief  doth  ever  seek  the  rose's  heart 
To  riot  on — that  summers  brightest  day 
Too  often  weeps  its  golden  hours  to  rest^ 
That  tempest's  searing  breath  doth  alway  blight 
The  flower,  that  bloomed  where  sunlight  longest  laughed  ! 

But  now,  I  ope  the  Volume  of  thy  Life, 
And  scan  its  records.    Fancy  lends  her  light, 
Her  rainbow-tinted  light,  to  gild  the  page — 
I  greet  thee  in  the  morning  of  thy  days, 
Pausing  upon  the  green  and  gentle  hill. 
Which  rears  itself  'twixt  Youth  and  Womanhood. 
The  Past,  so  beautiful  which  thou  hast  trod, 
Claims  from  thine  eye  no  tear — brings  to  thine  heart 
No  sigh.    Fair,  soft  and  still,  as  thine  own  dreams^ 
The  realm  of  Memoiy  smiles  behind  thee — 
But  softer,  and  more  fair,  doth  beam  the  Land, 
The  Land  of  Promise,  which  a  Future  paints. 
Stretching  its  glittering  length  before  thee ! — 
Not  (me  silvery,  summer  cloud  or  shadow^ 
Upoa  the  deep  blue  sky  doth  sail,  or  throw 
Fantaetic  veil  upon  the  flow'ry  earth 
It  canopies !  Nor  yet  one  bud  of  hope. 
But  token  givea  of  glorious  blossoming ! 

And  dost  thou  pause  alone  upon  the  height, 
Viewing  Futurity  7  Sweet  Ladyc,  no ! 
One  atands  beside  thee,  who  with  softened  gaxe 
Doth  feast  him  ever  with  thy  beauteousneas — 
So  lovingly  doth  wander  o'er  thy  face 
His  darii  clear  eye — as  if  he  hud  no  power 
To  tarn  its  glance  away  ! — He  speaketh  now. 
And  pointeth  thcc  to  many  a  shaded  glen 
Or  ranbright  bower,  with  the  Future's  land. 
Where  ye  ahall  wander  free,  ne'er  severing ! 
Doit  thou  not  list  his  words  7  Ah  yes  !  The  flush 
Of  crimson  on  thy  cheek,  the  dawning  smiles 
That  revel  on  thy  lip,  the  downcast  eye, 
Anon  half-raised,  anon  the  liquid  orb 
Drooping  beneath  the  curtained  lid,  these, 
These  1  mark,  and  well  i  ween,  thereby 
Leameth  the  youth  a  tale  he  joys  to  read ! 
I  farther  yet  the  scroll  of  Fate  unfurl ! 
The  bridal  flower  doth  kiss  thy  forehead  pale. 
The  silvery  veil  doth  shade  thy  changeful  cheek. 
Thy  hand  doth  hide  its  tremblings  in  the  clasp 
Of  his  who  stands  beside  thee !  The  same  glance 
Of  passionate  idolatry  doth  sleep 
Within  his  dark  eye's  tenderness,  as  when 
Together,  ye  did  linger  on  the  Mount, 
Which  parted  a  Maturity  from  Youth. 

Years  long,  but  happy,  fall  into  the  past — 
Young,  Bbimng  ketdM  do  cJuBter  round  thy  health, 


A  ring  of  beaming  faces  ever  turn 

Their  bright  and  earnest  looks  of  love  on  thee. 

Sweet  childhood's  group  doth  gird  thee  with  new  tin. 

Gilding  thy  noon  of  life,  and  to  its  eve 

Bringing  a  roseate  dye,  like  morning's  ray. 

What  marvel  then,  that  guarded,  circled  thus 

Thou  should'st  descend  into  the  vole  of  yean, 

Unknowing  of  regret  ?  The  Lover's  faith. 

The  Lover's  vow  ne'er  chilled,  nor  broken. 

Since  the  Altar's  holy  rite  did  bind  ye 

With  ties  indissoluble  ! — Around  thee 

••  Daughters  and  Sons  of  Beauty" — a  fair  band— 

A  precious  lioon, — the  picture  of  thy  life, 

Begun  anew ! 

But  o'er  my  heart 
A  sadd'niog  thought  has  come,  and  swept  away 
The  hues  with  which  I  decked  thy  destiny !— 
Another  leaf  I  turn  in  thy  Life's  Book, 
And  dwell  in  tearful  thought  upon  its  truths. 
Sorrow  thou 'at  known,  e'en  in  thine  early  day  ; 
Thy  youth  hath  spent  itself  in  tears,    its  hopes. 
So  dearly  garnered  in  their  treasure-house. 
Have,  one  by  one.  drooped,  but  to  die  !  What  pover 
Had  thty  to  wrestle  with  the  mighty  host 
Of  Grief,  or  stay  its  dark  and  rushing  tide ! 
Love's  soft  and  golden  dream  hath  passed  away. 
And  thou  hast  bent  thee  o'er  the  early  bier. 
Dropping  thy  heart'a-blood  in  each  tear  that  rained 
Upon  the  damp  brow  of  the  Dead  ! — the  face. 
Which  had  been  all  thy  sunlight,  in  Life's  gloom j— 
Around  thy  knee,  pillowed  upon  thy  breast. 
The  lip  of  childhood  has  grown  pale  and  cold ; 
The  light  of  gladness  has  gone  from  the  eye, 
The  bloom  stol'n  from  the  cheek,  the  young  bright  beid 
Has  sunk  into  the  grave  !  Thus  link  by  link. 
Has  dropped  away  the  chain  of  Infancy,— 
And  now,  as  'twere,  the  only  living  thing 
Amid  Death's  ravages — a  brealhiii?  wail 
Around  the  holy  silenc?  of  the  Dead, 
Thou  stands'!  alone  !  another  Niobe  ! — 

But  still  a  darker  grief  thou  may'st  have  known— 
The  cold  world's  scorn — its  scoff— its  heartless  tauBt^ 
With  all  thy  purity  unseared,  undimmed. 
Fresh  in  thine  innocence,  no  thought  of  guile 
Thy  seraph  life  e'er  sullying, — still,  still 
The  hot  breath  of  the  storm  hath  scorched  thee, 
And  made  for  thee  this  earth,  a  naked  waste ! 
Then  too  the  task  to  learn,  the  heart  to  school ! 
Alas !  alas  !  a  lesson  all  too  sad ! 
To  hang  upon  the  lip  a  sparkling  smile- 
Care's  touch  to  banish  from  the  brow,  the  eye 
To  laugh  with  joy  and  hope,  ^\n\e  thick  tears  gfuh 
Unbidden  to  its  lid — light,  careless  words 
To  breathe,  while  pent-up  sighs  forever  spring 
From  the  heart's  bitterness,  and  bubble  forth 
From  'neath  its  dark,  and  deep,  and  turbid  waves ! 
Is  *t  not  wise  ?  For  who  would  cast  the  sorrows 
Of  his  soul,  before  the  light  tribunal 
Of  the  world  ?  there  to  be  toyed  with — judged  of— 
Ne'er  fell — forgotten,  soon  as  heard — haply 
If  e'er  remembered,  thought  of,  but  to  taunt ! 
Forgive,  sweet  Ladyo,  if  1  blend  with  thine 
My  own  life's  agony !  What  now  to  me 
Doth  seem  this  fair  and  smiling  earth  ?  Its  wealth 
Of  sun  and  flowers  doth  mock  my  wretchedness— 
With  youth  scarce  parted,  all  its  store  of  hopes 
Death  or  the  World  hath  rifled,  and  Mem'ry, 
Dark  Mem'ry,  o'ermantlcs  my  lone  fate 
With  clouds,  I  erst,  at  morning,  recked  not  of. 
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HISTORY  OF  THE  KNIGHTS  OF  MALTA. 

IT  WK.  W.  AlfDSEWS,  JLXEXICAN  CONSUL  AT  MALTA. 

PART  ni. 

Charks,  findiog  many  of  his  soldiers  falling  ill 
from  Uieir  exposure  to  the  son,  and  from  the  im- 
parity of  the  water  which  they  were  compelled  to 
drink, determined,  at  the  advice  of  Muleasses,  from 
vbom  he  had  received  much  valuable  information 
of  the  position  of  Tanis,  of  the  strength  of  its 
vails,  and  of  the  number  of  his  enemies,  imme- 
diiteiy  to  advance,  and  lay  siege  to  the  city. 
When  his  resolution  was  made  known,  there  were 
ibond  many  among  his  adyisers  who  were  strongly 
opposed  to  the  measure.  They  stated  that  the 
Emperor  bad  obtained  glory  enough,  by  taking  the 
castle  of  ( joletta,  and  destroying  the  fleet  of  Bar- 
barossa,  without  exposing  his  life,  in  attempting  to 
get  possession  of  Tanis,  which  at  last  he  must 
leave  coder  the  dominion  of  an  Infidel,  who,  only 
to  serve  his  own  ends,  had  been  found  to  recom- 
mend ao  dangerous  and  impolitic  a  movement. 
Charies  having  listened  to  these  remarks,  and 
given  them  that  attention  which,  coming  from 
such  wise  men,  he  said  they  so  justly  deserved, 
jestiogly  observed,  that  the  gnn  was  not  yet  cast 
by  which  an  Emperor  was  to  be  killed ;  and  that 
eren  if  it  were,  he  would  rather  be  buried  under 
the  sands  on  which  his  tent  was  pitched,  than  leave 
his  work  in  Africa  half  finished,  and  his  enemy  in 
^t  poaaeasion  of  his  usurped  power. 

When  a  garnaon  had  been  left  in  Goletta,  and 
erery  preparation  made  for  battle,  the  Christian 
anny  began  to  move  in  the  following  order  :  On 
the  right,  where  the  road  was  bordered  for  its 
whole  extent  by  groves  of  olive  trees,  the  Spa- 
niards, onder  their  leader  Alarco,  were  posted ;  on 
the  left,  resting  on  the  lake,  were  the  Italians,  un- 
^  the  Prince  of  Salem ;  and  in  the  centre,  the 
Germans,  under  Mascamilian  Ebustein.  Vastius, 
who  for  the  day  had  the  chief  command,  was  in 
the  vanguard ;  while  at  the  rear  was  the  Duke  of 
Alba,  who  had  several  companies  of  choice  horse- 
meo  with  him,  to  skirmish  with  the  barbarians, 
who  night  advance  to  trouble  the  army.  The 
Emperor,  accompanied  by  his  broiher-in-law  of 
Portogal,  was  at  all  times  riding  from  one  corps 
to  another,  and  telling  his  soldiers  that  he  expected 
them  to  act  as  valiant  men,  determined  to  conquer 
the  naked  Arabs,  who  were  alike  the  enemies  of 
their  God,  their  religion,  and  themselves. 

For  several  hours  the  march  of  the  Christians 
was  conducted  with  the  utmost  good  order;  and  it 
was  not  until  the  troops  came  in  sight  of  some  foun- 
tains, that  they,  wholly  regardless  of  the  orders  of 
their  officers,  and  the  presence  of  their  Emperor, 
^  their  ranks,  and  deserted  their  standards  to 
qoench  their  parching  thirst.  So  eagerly  did  they 
drink,  that  many  fell  down  and  perished  while  at- 
tempting to  swallow  the  water  which  was  yet  in 


their  mouths.  TuUius  Cicero,  a  distinguished  cap- 
tain, in  this  way  lost  his  life.  When  order  was 
restored,  which  was  with  much  difliculty  effected, 
Vastius  again  advanced,  untU  he  came  within  three 
miles  of  Tunis,  when  he  was  met  by  immense  bo- 
dies of  Moors,  Turks,  Numidians  and  Arabs,  who 
were  approaching  with  their  flags  flying;  and  who, 
at  the  command  of  Barbarossa,  with  horrible  cries, 
quickly  rushed  upon  their  enemies,  and  caused  a 
general  fight. 

The  impetuosity  of  the  barbarians  could  effect 
nothing  against  the  discipline  of  the  Christians. 

Barbarossa  perceiving  his  soldiers  were  waver- 
ing, exposed  himself  in  all  parts  where  the  danger 
was  most  imminent ;  and  by  his  example,  tried  to 
encourage  his  friends  to  remain  firm,  and  continue 
the  battle. 

His  exertions  were  vain.  A  panic  had  seized 
his  troops ;  and  they,  with  the  loss  of  a  few  hun- 
dred men,  who  were  mostly  slain  by  the  artillery 
and  arquebuses  of  the  Spanish  army,  were  easily 
routed. 

When  Barbarossa  retreated  upon  Tunis,  he  found 
the  gates  of  the  city  open,  the  people  flying  in  all 
directions,  and  the  citadel  in  the  hands  of  his 
Christian  enemies,  who,  by  the  assitance  of  two  of 
their  jailers,  both  of  whom  were  renegade  Corsi- 
cans,  had  been  freed  from  their  chains,  and  armed 
for  their  defence.  Finding  his  affairs  thus  despe- 
rate, he  fled  to  Bona  with  a  few  thousand  Turkish 
soldiers ;  intending,  should  that  place  also  be  be- 
sieged, to  embark  on  some  few  gallies  which  be 
had  lefl  in  port ;  and  once  more,  with  his  old  motto 
flying,  '*  here  sails  one  who  is  a  friend  to  the  sea, 
but  an  enemy  to  all  who  sail  upon  it,"  murder  and 
plunder  all  who  might  come  in  his  way.  Bitterly 
did  Barbarossa  repent  his  not  having  destroyed  the 
Christian  slaves ;  and  often  did  he  curse  his  friends 
for  their  advice  to  save  them,  and  himself  for  lis- 
tening to  their  suggestion. 

The  Emperor  was  slowly  advancing  towards 
the  city,  and  using  those  precautions  which  are  so 
absolutely  necessary  while  marching  in  an  enemy's 
country.  Fearing  an  attack  from  the  Moors,  who 
might  be  lying  in  ambush  awaiting  his  approach, 
he  was  met  by  the  Christians,  under  the  command 
of  Paul  Simeoni,  a  Maltese  Knight,  who  had,  years 
before,  behaved  very  gallantly  against  the  Turks ; 
he  had  been  long  confined ;  and  for  his  liberation, 
his  captor  would  name  no  price.  Charles  V,  when 
made  aware  of  this  good  fortune — no  obstacle 
whatever  existing  to  oppose  his  entering  into  Tu- 
nis-'called  for  Simeoni,  and  said,  "  Courteous 
Knight,  blessed  forever  be  the  resolute  valor  which 
has  enabled  you  to  break  your  chains,  to  facili- 
tate my  victory,  and  to  increase  the  glory  of  your 
Order." 

We  could  wish  that  the  little  which  remains  for 
us  to  say  respecting  the  siege  of  Tunis,  would  tell 
as  much  to  the  credit  of  the  Emperor  as  that 
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which  we  have  already  written.  But  this  conqaest 
ia  tallied  hy  the  fiend-like  deeds  of  the  soldiers^ 
who,  on  entering  the  city,  indiscriminately  mur- 
dered thirty-four  thousand  of  its  innocent  inhabi- 
tantsrr-people  who  had  takco  no  part  in  the  cour 
ilict,  and  were  more  inimical  than  friendly  to  Bar- 
barossa,  who,  they  said,  had  obtained  his  throne  by 
^achery,  aad  governed  his  conquered  subjects 
like  condemned  slaves.  The  aged  who  walked 
with  their  crutches,  and  the  infants  in  their  rao- 
tiiers'  avms,  alike  suffered ;  so  general  was  the 
•laughter  of  the  inoffensive  Arabs. 

Some  historians  have  asserted,  that  these  rigor- 
oas  measures  were  necessary  for  the  purpose  of 
intimidating  the  Infidels. 

The  Germans  were  particularly  noted  for  the 
part  they  took  in  these  atrocities,  whilo  the  Ita- 
lians and  Spaniards  turned  their  attention  more  to 
plunder,  rioting,  and  debauchery.  C  harles,  it  is  said, 
Iried  to  prevent  the  excesses  of  his  army ;  but  the 
aoldiers  would  give  no  heed  to  his  commands,  until 
their  sanguinary  dispositions  had  been  satiated  by 
lbs  blood  of  their  foes.  Too  oflen  is  the  history 
of  Ohfistian  warfare  disgrrtced  by  the  enacting  of 
such  like  deeds.  Ten  thousand  slaves  were  em- 
barked on  board  of  the  different  gallies  to  gratify 
the  lust  of  the  soldiers,  during  their  homeward 
Foyage — the  most  of  whom  were  orphans,  and  se- 
lected for  their  distinguished  beauty. 

The  Turks,  on  their  retreat,  were  pursued  by 
Aome  Numidian  horse ;  but  they  suffered  but  little, 
M  their  enemies  dared  not  approach  sufficiently 
near  to  do  much  execution  among  them.  The 
greatest  loss  which  Barbarossa  met  with  was  the 
fteeease  of  Hanim ;  who,  overcome  with  heat,  and 
coming  to  the  banks  of  a  river,  drank  so  freely, 
|hat  he  immediately  expired. 

fhe  Spanish  Admiral*  wishing  to  destroy  the 
gallies  of  his  enemy,  sent  Adam,  (a  Genoese  Cap- 
tain, who  was  more  distinguished  for  his  wealth, 
fnd  j|8  a  Icinsman  of  Auria,  than  for  his  experience 
pr  bravery,)  with  a  portion  of  his  fleet,  to  carry 
JuB  wishes  into  execution.  When  Adam  arrived 
^t  Hippona,  he  found,  much  to  his  disappointment, 
^at  Barbarossa  had  got  there  before  him,  and  put 
^e  l^bor  in  such  a  good  state  of  defence,  that  it 
Vrpuld  be  impossible  to  attack  him  with  any  chance 
pf  success.  At  the  suggestion  of  his  officers,  he 
returned  to  Tunis.  The  Turks  soon  aflcr  set  sail, 
(Boasted  along  the  African  shore,  and  safely  ar- 
^ved  ai  Algiers. 

Charles  reinstated  Muleasses  on  the  throne.  A 
treaty  was  concluded,  in  which,  among  other  regu- 
lations, it  was  stipulated,  that  the  Tunisian  King 
should  support  one  thousand  Spanish  soldiers,  who 
were  to  be  lefl  in  the  castle  of  Galotta ;  should 
yearly  send  to  the  Emperor,  two  falcons,  and  two 
Arab  horses,  as  tribute ;  and  should  ever  be  friendly 
to  the  Christians,  and  an  enemy  to  the  Turks.  The 
Emperor  /J^n  ^juharked  )x\»  anpy  ai^d  sailed  fpr 


Massina,  where  he  safely  landed,  and  was  leeeivsd 
with  the  utmost  distinction.    Charles,  who  xepeit- 
edly  honored  Anrelio  BotigeDa,  the  Maltese  eooh 
mander,  with  his  presence  at  dinner,  on  the  day  of 
his  departure,  gave  him  a  letter  directed  to  the 
Grand-Master,  in  which  he  informed  him  of  tbt 
result  of  his  expedition  to  Tunis,  and  of  the  plea- 
sure he  had  in  passing  the  highest  encomiums  oi 
the  character  and  conduct  of  the  Knights  of  hii 
Order — adding,  that  so  mindful  was  he  of  the  ser- 
vices they  had  rendered  in  this  siege,  that  fron 
that  time  he  would  remit  the  duty  on  corn,  which 
they  had  always  before  been  accustomed  to  psj 
when  taking  it  from  Sicily ;  and  would  order  that 
no  monk  should  enjoy  any  revenues  in  his  kin^ 
dom,  unless  by  the  consent  of  the  council  at  Malts. 
Pierino  del  Ponte  was  deceased  on  the  17th  of  No- 
vember, 1535,  some  few  days  before  his  gallies  r^ 
turned  from  this  expedition. 

Five  days  a{\er  the  death  of  the  Grand-Master, 
the  Prior  of  Tolosa,  Didicr  de  St.  Jaille,  who  it 
singularly  distinguished  himself  at  Rhodes,  wia 
unanimously  chosen  to  fill  the  vacancy.  Diriiif 
the  brief  time  this  Prince  reigned,  it  being  onlj  tea 
montlis  and  four  days,  a  daring  corsair,  who,  fa 
his  ferocity  of  disposition,  and  recklessness  of  ckft- 
racter,  was  called  '*  drive  devil,"  landed  in  Bar- 
bary ;  and,  at  midnight,  made  an  attack  on  TrqioU. 
Failing  in  his  attempt  to  take  the  place  bj  aor- 
prise,  and  being  severely  wounded  by  a  maikel 
shot,  he  hastily  retired,  leaving  many  of  those  wbt 
landed  with  him,  dead  on  the  beach,  which  lined 
the  walls  of  the  fortress. 

The  Knight  who  commanded  at  Tripoli,  feariaf 
a  second  visit  from  this  Infidel,  sent  a  felucca  tt 
Malta,  asking  of  the  Grand-Master,  reinforcemeali 
for  his  garrison,  and  engineers  to  repair  his  foitift- 
cations.  These  requests  were  speedily  gnstei 
Botigella  being  despatched  on  this  service,  aftic 
landing  some  troops  for  the  protection  of  the  eitj, 
advanced  with  a  small  body  of  men  and  some  Ank 
cavalry  to  attack  the  tower  of  Alcaid,  from  vhick 
the  Turks  made  their  predatory  excu;-sions.  The 
Maltese  Admiral  was  so  anxious  to  take  the  place, 
that  he  did  not  wait  to  erect  batteries ;  but,  haf  iof 
his  artillery  drawn  up,  immediately  commenced 
his  attack.  Ilaysaddin,  who  was  at  a  short  dia- 
tance  with  a  Turkish  force,  fearing  that  the  place 
would  be  captured,  advanced  to  relieve  it;  botia 
this  movement  he  was  foiled  by  the  Knights,  who, 
sallying  out  of  Tripoli,  joined  battle,  and  compel- 
led him  to  retreat ; — he  left  those  who  were  in  the 
tower  to  defend  it  as  best  they  could :  it  being  ool 
of  his  power,  in  their  extremity,  to  aflford  them  the 
least  assistance. 

Botigella,  under  cover  of  his  gallies,  succeeded 
in  springing  a  mine,  which  not  only  razed  a  poe* 
tion  of  the  fortifications,  but  killed  many  of  the 
corsairs  who  were  defending  it.  The  few  whs 
were  left,  seeing  tl|at  fur^er  resistance  would  hi 
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oadeas,  is  the  Malteae  were  approaching)  hauled 
down  tha  fti%y  and  soirendered  at  discretion. 

Tht  Adfliind,  then  marching  <m  to  the  small 
towo  of  Adabos,  easily  took  it ;  and,  allowing  the 
AniM  who  were  in  his  employ  to  pillage,  they  did 
tbeir  work  m  thorooghly,  as  to  leare  nothing  which 
thej  coqU  carry  away.  On  his  hcmieward  voyage, 
BotigeOa  fell  in  with,  and  after  a  hard  fight,  cap- 
tared  a  Inge  Egyptian  gaUeon,  Taloed  at  one  hun- 
dred lod  sixty  thousand  crowns,  and  with  a  crew 
of  two  hondied  men,  which  he  safely  took  into 
port  much  to  the  joy  of  the  Order. 

Sl  JaiUe,when  making  preparations  for  his  de- 
poitore  lor  Malta,  having  from  the  time  of  bis 
•leetioo  always  remained  in  France,  was  taken 
nddeoJj  HI,  at  Montpelier,  and  died  much  regret- 
ted, on  the  S6th  of  September,  1536. 

Ob  the  20th  of  October  following,  at  a  General 
Chapter,  and  after  various  ballotiogs,  John  d^Omedes 
of  the  langaage  of  Arragon,  and  Bailiff  of  Caspe, 
was  appointed  to  succeed  him.  This  Prince  owed 
Ws  election  onif  to  his  being  a  Spaniard ;  to  the 
intrigues  of  Garcia  Corter ;  and  to  the  protection 
which  Charles  gave  to  his  subjects,  who  then  en- 
joyed the  chief  influence  in  the  Order.  The  King 
of  France  was  so  displeased  at  his  election,  that  he 
inqaired  of  a  French  Knight,  Trevouz,  what  mo- 
tires  the  monks  could  have  bad  in  electing  such  a 
person  to  command  them  ? 

One  of  the  first  acta  which  Omedes,  as  Grand- 
Master,  was  called  upon  to  perform,  was  to  con- 
dma  as  Eagiiah  Knight  to  death,  who  was  ac- 
eottd  of  having,  in  a  fit  of  jealousy,  kiUed  his  mis- 
tms.  The  crime  being  proved,  the  monk  was 
WWII  in  a  sack  and  tossed  into  the  sea. 

This  Btaia  on  the  language  of  England,  was 
MOO  forgotten  by  the  intrepid  conduct  of  a  British 
£<ninaiider,  who  was  one  of  the  most  esteemed 
neaifaeia  of  the  Chapter.  Dragut  Raises,  who 
had  loog  cruised  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  made 
aiDy  pnaes,  was  induced,  in  his  temerity,  lo  land 
on  Mdia,  and  attempt  to  ravage  the  island.  But 
in  this  he  was  prevented ;  Upton,  with  thirty  monks 
ud  four  hundred  men,  issued  out  upon  him,  and, 
after  a  scTere  conflict  of  several  honrs,  routed  the 
Ittiideb,  and  drove  them  to  take  refuge  in  their 
•hips.    The  English  Knight  died  of  his  wounds. 

Ooiedes,  who  vras  naturally  of  a  mean,  suspi- 
tioDs  aad  revengeful  disposition,  soon  rendered 
himself  so  unpopular  by  his  government,  as  to 
cause  many  of  those  who  had  given  him  their 
voles,  pubtiely  to  declare,  that  he  was  indebted  to 
his  election  only  to  their  ignorance  of  his  charac- 
<»•  One  action  in  particular  (the  removal  of  Bo- 
tigellafrom  the  command  of  the  Maltese  squadroii) 
onde  him  many  bitter  enemies.  For  his  known 
nierk,  aad  important  services,  the  Maltese  Admi- 
lal  VIS  ainguharly  distinguished ;  so  much  so,  that 
even  the  Spaniards  regretted  his  removal  froqn  a 
atation,  which  he  had  so  long  and  so  honorably 


filled.  Leo  de  Strozxi,  the  young  Knight  who 
was  named  to  succeed  him,  was  a  nephew  of  Pope 
Cleroent  YII,  by  whom  he  had  been  made  Grand- 
Prior  of  Capua,  and  a  monk  of  St.  John.  This 
ofllcer  receiving  the  command  of  four  gallies,  was 
instructed  to  join  the  fleet  of  the  celebrated  An- 
drew Doria,  who  was  cruising  for  the  purpose  of 
meeting  the  Turkish  ships  of  Ali  Zelif<»as  war- 
like a  Turk,  and  commanding  as  desperate  a  set  of 
Janizaries  as  ever  infested  the  sea. 

In  the  channel  of  Corfu  the  hostile  squadrons 
met;  and,  although  Doria  had  flattered  himself 
that  he  shonld  obtain  an  easy  conquest,  yet  he,  in 
the  onset,  was  discomfitted,  and  met  with  a  grie- 
vous repulse.  Strozzi,  fearing  fof  the  event  of 
the  day,  in  a  gallant  manner,  carried  his  galley  into 
the  midst  of  the  enemy ;  and  laying  it  alongside 
the  flag-ship  of  the  Turks,  boarded  her,  sword  in 
hand,  with  all  his  crew.  The  Maltese  were  victo- 
rious ;  and  the  crescent  came  down,  when  not  a 
Janizary  was  left  to  defend  it. 

This  serTice  being  finished,  the  Admiral  shaped 
his  course  for  Malta.  On  his  way  thither,  and 
while  sailing  along  the  Calabrian  coast,  he  fell  in 
with  two  large  corsairs  and  a  galley ;  he  captured 
them  all ;  and  released  four  hundred  slaves,  whom, 
with  his  prizes  and  prisoners,  he  brought  safely  in 
port,  Aldiough  the  Knights  rejoiced  at  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Prior  of  Capua,  yet  they  did  not' treat 
him  with  that  respect  which  he  so  well  deserved. 
They  were  ever  mindful  of  his  youth,  and  of  the 
unjust  manner  in  which  he  received  his  appoint- 
ment by  the  removal  of  his  worthy  predecessor. 
This  treatment  so  operated  on  the  honorable  feel- 
ings of  Strozzi,  that  he  soon  after  resigned  his 
command  and  entered  into  a  foreign  service. 

The  inhabitants  of  Lnsa,  a  small  town  distant 
some  thirty  nules  from  Tunis,  refusing  to  acknow- 
ledge the  authority  of  Muleasses  to  govern  them, 
CharlesY.  instructed  the  Sicilian,  Marquis  de  Terra 
Nova,  to  proceed  thither  and  reduce  them  to  sub- 
jection. Omedes,  anxious  to  take  part  in  any  ex- 
pedition in  which  the  Emperor  was  interested, 
despatched  Simeoni,  with  a  few  gallies,  to  assist 
the  Italians  at  the  siege  of  the  city.  After  va- 
rious assaults,  in  which  many  brave  monks  were 
killed,  and  after  the  ammunition  of  the  array  had 
been  uselessly  expended  against  a  part  of  the  for- 
tress, which  the  Marquis  had  beep  informed  by  a 
renegado,  was  the  weakest ;  but  which,  when  too 
late,  he  learnt  was  in  the  best  state  of  defence,  the 
siege  was  raised,  and  the  Christians  retired.  The 
Maltese  commander,  when  making  a  report  to  the 
Grand-Master,  of  the  unfortunate  result  of  this 
cruise,  remarked,  that  its  failure  was  wholly  owing 
to  the  ignorance  and  cowardice  of  the  one  who 
commanded. 

Botigella,  who  about  this  time  returned  to  Malta 
from  the  governorship  of  Tripoli,  in  which  command 
he  had  been  succeeded  by  two  experienced  Knights, 
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remarked  in  full  council,  that  it  would  bo  hx  better 
to  raze  the  fortifications  in  Barbary  and  recall  the 
soldiers,  than  leave  them  to  perish  by  the  Moors 
and  Arabs,  who  were  at  all  times  threatening  to 
attack  them ; — urging  also,  that  the  Emperor  should 
be  informed  of  the  defenceless  state  of  the  fortifi- 
oalions,  and  of  the  necessity  which  existed,  that 
something  should  he  quickly  done  for  the  protec- 
tion of  those  who  had  been  left  to  defend  them. 
Charles  receiving  this  information,  would  not  con- 
sent to  the  destruction  of  the  forts,  but  promised 
the  monks  a  speedy  relief. 

So  troubled  were  the  Spaniards  at  the  audacity 
of  the  Turks,  who  not  only  swept  the  sea  of  their 
ships,  but  landed  on  their  shores,  plundered  their 
Tillages,  and  carried  their  people  in  exile,  that 
Charles,  in  1541,  resolved  to  raise  a  large  force 
and  proceed  to  Algiers,  from  whence  these  pirates 
came,  and  whither  they  carried  their  prizes.  So 
determined  ¥vas  the  Emperor  to  carry  his  project 
into  execution,  that  he  would  not  listen  to  the  ad- 
vice of  his  councillors — all  of  whom  were  strenu- 
ously opposed  to  the  measure.  Hardly  was  his 
army  in  Italy  and  Germany  collected,  ere  he  heard 
of  the  defeat  of  his  brother  Ferdinand  by  the  Turks, 
and  of  himself,  being  threatened  with  a  declaration 
of  war  from  Francis  of  France.  The  Pope  sug- 
gested that  it  might  be  more  prudent  for  Charles 
to  remain  at  home  and  take  care  of  his  own  king- 
dom ;  and  if  he  had  soldiers  to  spare,  that  he  should 
tend  them  to  the  aid  of  his  brother,  so  hardly  pressed 
was  he  by  Solyman ;  to  Auria,  his  Admiral,  v.  lio 
made  mention,  with  tears,  of  the  advanced  state  of 
the  season,  and  of  the  danger  in  approaching  Bar- 
bary, when  liable  to  heavy  gales,  and  to  be  driven 
on  an  iron-bound  shore,  where,  in  the  event  of 
shipwreck,  all  must  perish ; — to  Vastius,  his  Gene- 
ral, who  remarked  that  it  would  be  much  more 
popular  with  his  army  if  told  they  were  to  fight 
the  Turks,  who  were  advancing  in  Germany.  But 
Charles  argued  as  follows:  the  opinions  of  his  friends, 
wise  and  valiant  men,  were  not  without  weight ; 
yet  he  had  pledged  his  word  to  his  subjects  to 
punish  their  enemies ;  and  the  fulfilment  of  this 
promise,  let  the  result  be  for  weal  or  wo,  was,  with 
him,  his  first  and  only  consideration. 

When  Omedes  made  known  to  the  Knights  the 
call  which  he  had  received  from  the  Emperor  to 
assist  him  in  this  war  with  the  Algerines,  the 
monks,  who  were  weary  of  an  idle  life,  and  desi- 
rous of  signalizing  themselves,  answered  unani- 
mously, that  they  were  not  only  ready  but  anxious 
to  join  in  an  expedition  against  a  common  enemy, 
who  had  too  long  been  permitted  to  annoy  the 
Christians  with  impunity ;  when  he  might,  for  his 
audacity,  have  been  so  easily  punished.  Four 
hundred  Knights,  euch  with  two  attendants,  em- 
barked in  their  gallics,  and  united  themselves  with 
the  squadron  of  Auria,  at  Sardinia,  the  place  which 
was  designated  for  a  general  rendezvous. 


When  the  Spanish  Admiral  was  at  sea,  and  m 
steering  for  the  Balearic  islands,  he  met  witli  siek 
boisterous  weather,  as  to  compel  him  to  bearawij 
and  enter  the  port  of  Bonifacium,  in  Corsics.  R^ 
pairing  his  vessels,  he  sailed  again ;  bat  meetinf 
on  his  passage  with  another  westerly  g^le,  and  wA> 
fering  severely,  he,  with  much  difficulty,  got  Ui 
scattered  fleet  together  at  Mago— a  small  and  in- 
safe  anchorage  of  Minorca.  While  detained  beif 
with  a  head  wind,  news  was  received  of  the  arri- 
val of  Gonzaga,  the  Viceroy  of  Sicily,  at  the  neiflh 
boring  island  of  Majorca,  having  under  his  commaid 
one  hundred  and  fifty  sail  of  Italian  and  SinKai 
ships,  laden  with  every  kind  of  provisions,  and  sof- 
ficiently  large  for  all  their  wants  for  many  montba 

Two  days  afler  the  arrival  of  Gonzaga,  the  wi- 
ther being  fine  and  the  sea  calm,  orders  weregirsi 
to  loose  the  sails  of  the  Christian  fleet,  and  mib 
for  the  coast  of  Barbary.  Afler  a  pleasant  psMfi 
of  fifty  hours,  having  for  the  whole  time  sailed  be- 
fore a  light  northerly  wind,  the  Emperor,  withi 
portion  of  his  ships,  entered  the  port  of  KXpsn^ 
and  anchored  near  the  town. 

While  Charles  was  awaiting  the  arrival  of  tbs 
Spanish  gallies,  which  were  becalmed  ofi'tbe  Cap» 
of  Casineus,  being  desirous  that  his  couDtrysoL 
should  take  part  in  the  operations  agaiast  tks 
Turks,  he  sent  a  boat  on  shore  with  a  meswnger 
to  Assan  Aga,  promising  that  should  he  deUrerths 
keys  of  the  castle,  and  submit  to  his  authoritv,  tko 
Turks  would  be  permitted  to  depart  whither  tber 
would ;  and  the  Moors  mijht  rcnrun,  enjoyiag their 
religion,  and  having  their  goods  untouched. 

It  is  singular  that  during  the  fifteenth  and  ax- 
tcenth  centuries,  the  most  distinguished  naval  eo»- 
manders  in  the  service  of  the  Infidels  were  Chnt- 
tian  born ;  people,  who  either  in  their  maabooi. 
became  renegades,  or  being  made  captives  in  dieir  ' 
infancy,  were  brought  up  in  the  Mahommedaft 
creed. 

Assan  Aga  was  a  Sardinian  by  birth,  and  a  jfOr 
soner  from  his  youth.  Barbarossa,  by  whose  or- 
der he  was  made  an  eunuch,  took  him  on  board  lii^ 
galley,  and  obliged  him  to  perform  the  must  meaiil- 
ofiices ;  but  observing  in  the  boy  a  cruel  dispoo- 
tion  and  great  courage,  he  had  promoted  himtbroogh. 
all  the  different  grades  of  the  service ;  and  left  hio* 
in  his  absence,  to  govern  Algiers. 

The  messenger  was  instructed  to  oflTer  to  Ha^ 
san  the  favor  of  the  Emperor,  to  remind  him  f€ 
his  being  bom  a  Christian ;  and  that  he  had  a  gooA 
opportunity  presented  him,  to  return  to  the  faith  flT 
his  fathers,  and  punish  Barbarossa  for  the  tt^ 
mutilation  of  his  body.  To  these  arguments  hs 
onlv  answered,  that  a  brave  man  could  not  be  a 
traitor ;  and  that,  even  if  his  situation  was  at  dea- 
pcrate  as  his  enemy  imagined,  but  which  he  cosU 
not  believe,  all  that  remained  for  him  to  do,  was  tt 
die  defending  the  city  which  he  had  been  left  to 
command. 
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Had  the  amy  of  the  Emperor  been  immediately 
landed  oa  its  auiral,  there  cvi  be  no  doubt  but 
that  Algiers  would  have  soon  been  captured :  but 
the  delay  /or  the  Spaniards  of  only  two  or  three 
days,  caused  its  total  defeat.  On  the  eecond  at- 
tempt, some  three  and  twenty  thousand  soldiers 
were  pot  on  shore,  with  three  thousand  cayalry, 
the  most  of  whom  were  veterans,  and  commanded 
bj  the  most  distinguished  warriors  of  Italy,  Spain, 
lod  Gemisny.  The  Moors  observing  this  large 
force,  became  alarmed.  But  a  noted  witch,  who 
dwelt  ia  Algiers,  laughed  at  their  fears,  and  pre- 
dicted that  God  would  punish  the  rashness  of  the 
Emperor,  and  destroy  his  fleet.  Hassan  pretended 
tobelkTe  this  prediction,  and  c<mfideiice  was  soon 
restored. 

Wbea  the  Christians  took  their  position,  the 
same  order  was  observed  as  that  at  the  siege  of 
Tonia  aome  years  before.  The  Spaniards  had  the 
right,  the  Italians  the  left,  and  in  the  centre,  were 
the  Germans  with  the  Emperor.  While  the  sol- 
diers were  fonning,  and  the  seamen  were  getting 
their  ordnance  and  horses  on.  shore,  the  Numidians 
made  repeated  attacks  upon  them ;  but  at  such  a 
diataoee,  that  their  shot  and  darts  had  but  little 
effect 

At  aix  o'clock  on  the  evening  of^the  second  day 
after  the  troops  had  leA  their  ships,  the  sky  became 
orereaat ;  the  dense  clouds  gathered  with  thunder 
and  lightning,  and  discharged  torrents  of  rain  upon 
the  Foldieis,  who  had  neither  tents  nor  any  thing 
else  to  shelter  than  from  exposure.  Hassan,  like 
a  vatehfhl  enemy,  made  a  sally  upon  the  Italians, 
vho  were  in  advance ;  and  who,  from  their  suffer- 
ing! during  the  night  after  being  so  long  cold  and 
wet,  were  weary,  and  could  make  but  little  resis- 
tasce.  The  Turks,  advancing  as  their  enemies 
Ktreated,  came  upon  a  small  but  determined  body 
of  Maltese  Knights,  who  were  conspicuous  from 
tbeir  wearing  on  their  breasts  a  covering  of  **  crim- 
asn  damask  or  velvet,  upon  which  shone  a  white 
cross."  These  men,  inured  to  hardships  and  ac- 
cestomed  to  war,  made  a  brave  defence,  bearing 
tbe  wliole  bnint  of  the  fight,  until  the  main  body  of 
the  army  advaneed  to  relieve  the  few,  who  were 
alife,  from  meeting  with  certain  death.  Two  French 
BMmb  were  particularly  conspicuous  for  their  daring 
deeds  of  courage ;  the  one,  Villegagnon,  finding 
binuelf  in  the  midst  of  the  enemy,  and  wounded  in 
tb  left  ann  by  a  Moorish  chief,  parried  a  second 
1^  whieh  was  made  by  the  same  person ;  and, 
jompiog  on  the  horse  of  his  assailant,  stabbed  him 
to  the  beait,  pitching  him  out  of  his  saddle,  and 
nding  off  in  safety.  The  other,  Savignac,  the 
itandaid-bearer  of  tbe  Order,  pursued  the  Alge- 
nnes  to  the  very  gates  of  the  city ;  in  one  of  which 
be  left  his  poignard,  to  show  where  he  had  been 
io  advance  of  tU  his  friends. 

Charles  was  so  ]^ased  with  the  conduct  of  the 
Knights-HMventy-five  of  w^om  in  this  action  were 


numbered  with  the  dead — ^that  he  publicly  declared 
they  had  sacrificed  themselves  to  save  his  army ; 
and  that  it  was  a  deed  of  heroism  which  he  would 
never  forget. 

Well  would  it  have  been  had  this  defeat  been  all 
which  the  Emperor  was  doomed  to  witness.  But 
as  the  day  advanced,  the  wind  increased  to  a  per- 
fect hurricane ;  and  many  of  the  vessels,  parting 
their  cables  and  losing  their  anchors,  were  cast 
on  shore.  Those  of  the  crews  who  escaped  from 
being  drowned,  only  lived  to  get  on  the  rocks,  and 
die  by  the  lances  of  the  Numidmns. 

While  there  was  such  a  general  destruction  of 
tbe  Christian  fleet,  fifteen  gallies  and  eighty-six 
other  vessels  having  foundered,  still  it  was  singn* 
lar  that  among  this  large  number  not  one  belonging 
to  the  Order  was  included.  Charles  entertained 
so  high  an  opinion  of  the  naval  tactics  and  courage 
of  the  Knights,  that  when  he  obserTod  some  ships 
safely  riding  out  the  storm,  he  remarked  that  they 
must  belong  to  his  Maltese  friends ;  as  he  was  sure 
they  would  rather  perish  at  sea,  than  attempt  to  save 
their  lives  by  cowardly  running  their  ships  on  shore, 
as  some  of  their  allies  had  so  unwisely  and  fatally 
done.  During  the  height  of  the  gale,  a  galley, 
which  was  conunsnded  by  a  nephew  of  the  Admi- 
ral, was  shipwrecked.  The  Emperor  perceiving 
this,  and  desirous  of  saving  the  life  of  this  young 
officer,  sent  Antonius,  of  Arragon,  with  a  few  com- 
panies, down  to  the  beach  to  skirmish  with  the 
Moors  while  the  Christians  were  landing.  This 
service  was  so  well  executed,  that  the  lives  of  all 
on  board  were  saved.  By  this  trifling  circumstance 
the  spirits  of  the  siddiers  were  in  a  measure  re- 
vived; though  their  situation  could  have  hardly 
been  worse  than  it  was.  The  ships  which  brought 
them  to  Africa  were  the  greater  part  lost,  with  all 
their  crews ;  while  they  were  exposed  to  a  con^ 
tirmal  rain ;  were  in  an  enemy's  country ;  and  se- 
riously threatened  with  starvation. 

The  Christians,  however,  had  but  little  time 
given  to  them  to  think  of  their  sufferings,  as  Has- 
san made  a  second  sally  out  of  Algiers;  and  quickly 
overthrew  the  Italians,  who  still  held  the  post  near- 
est to  the  city,  and  could  make  but  a  trifling  oppo- 
sition. The  Maltese  Knights,  who  were  next,  and 
a  small  band  of  noblemen,  formed  themseves  on  a 
bridge,  over  which  it  was  irecessary  the  Turks 
should  pass;  and  there  maintained  the  unequal 
fight  with  such  desperation,  that  the  Infidels  re- 
tired to  Algiers,  admiring  the  courage  of  their  ene- 
mies-—which  no  privations  could  overcome,  no 
mortal  prowess  subdae. 

Augustine  Spinula,  a  celebrated  oflicer,  at  this 
time,  by  his  exertions,  won  the  praise  of  the  Em- 
peror, and  all  his  troops.  With  him  originated  the 
idea  of  taking  this  dangerous  position,  that  his 
friends  who  were  retreating  might  be  enabled  to 
recover  from  their  fright,  and  form  in  their  rear. 

By  this  courageous  deed  alone,  the  army  was 
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•aved.  On  the  eyetimg  of  l\i»^  ^ay,  though  the 
wind  was  more  modetate  and  i^^'  rain  had  ceased, 
yet  the  earthquakes  were  so  inoessant  and  the 
lightnings  so  frequent,  as  to  prevent  the  soldiers 
from  getting  the  least  repose.  The  Christians 
passed  the  night  resting  on  their  arms,  and  stand- 
ing where  they  were  ankle  deep  in  miry  clay. 

Early  in  the  following  morning,  a  note  was  re- 
oeiYcd  by  Charles  from  the  Admiral,  in  which  he 
stated,  that  during  his  long  term  of  fifty  years'  ser- 
rice,  he  aever  before  had  been  doomed  to  witness 
so  dreadful  a  storm ;  and  that  to  save  the  remnant 
of  his  fleet,  he  should  bear  away  for  Cape  Meta- 
far ;  whither  he  would  advise  his  coming,  as  being 
the  only  means  by  which  to  preserve  himself  and 
his  army.  The  Emperor,  who  had  caused  all  his 
misfortunes  and  those  of  his  subjects  only  by  his 
own  stubbornness,  immediately  saw  the  wisdom  of 
the  advice  contained  in  Ausia's  note,  and  as  quickly 
acted  upon  it.  Leaving  his  artillery  and  baggage 
to  the  enemy,  he  ordered  the  weak  and  wounded  to 
be  conveyed  to  the  centre,  where  they  would  be 
the  least  exposed ;  and  in  no  little  disorder  com- 
menced his  march,  without  tents  to  shelter,  or  pro- 
visions of  any  kind,  save  the  horses  of  his  cavalry, 
which  were  daily  killed  for  the  subsistence  of  his 
soldiers.  During  the  retreat,  which  lasted  for 
three  days,  so  many  Christians  were  taken  prison- 
ers by  Hassan,  that  he  is  said,  in  derision,  to  have 
■old  them  for  an  onion  a  head.  Those  whose  sla- 
very could  not  be  turned  to  their  master's  account, 
were  inhumanly  slain. 

When  the  weary  soldiers  arrived  at  the  beach^ 
which  bounded  the  bay,  where  the  fleet  in  which 
they  were  to  embark  was  at  anchor,  the  weather 
was  beautifully  fine,  and  the  sea  perfectly  calm. 
Being  encamped  among  the  mine  of  the  ancient 
Tipsara,  the  men  had  permission  from  the  Empe- 
ror to  regale  themselves  with  the  provisions  which 
had  been  landed  from  the  squadron,  and  to  refresh 
themselves  with  several  hours  of  uninterrupted 
sleep.  The  naked  Arabs  frequently  showed  them- 
selves in  the  distance,  but  dared  not  approach  to 
molest  the  Christians — ^who,  with  their  spirits  re- 
vived, and  their  fatigues  forgotten,  even  proposed 
to  return  to  Algiers,  and  conquer  the  Turks,  or 
make  the  sands  around  Hassan's  city,  their  com- 
mon grave. 

Charles,  well  knowing  that  the  weather  could 
not  be  trusted,  would  not  listen  to  these  sugges- 
tions ;  he  instructed  the  Captains  of  the  ships-  and 
gallies  to  prepare  for  the  reception  of  his  troops. 
When  the  Italians  and  Germans  had  embarked, 
and  it  was  found  that  there  was  not  room  in  the 
vessels  for  the  Spaniards  and  Maltese^  who  were 
still  in  camp,  the  Emperor  commanded  that  the 
horses  which  were  on  board  should  be  thrown  into 
the  sea — saying,  that  however  valuable  they  might 
be  for  their  breed,  yet  far  dearer  to  him  was  the 
life  of  the  meanest  boy  in  his  camp.    It  was  a 


grievous  sight  for  all,  to  witness  these  fine  animals 
vainly  swimming  around,  and  pawing  against  the 
sides  of  the  ships  from  which  they  had  been  cut; 
and  at  last  when  wearied  out  and  sinking,  east 
their  eyes  upon  their  masters,  as  if  to  chide  them 
for  their  cruelty. 

Though  the  Christians  had  left  the  African 
shore,  yet  their  trials  were  not  finished.  After 
being  a  few  hours  at  sea,  the  weather  changed ; 
and  from  a  calm,  it  blew  a  gale.  One  vessel  west 
down  with  seven  hundred  somls^  and  ftot  a  single 
man  was  saved ;  two  others  were,  by  a  singulaf 
misfortune,  driven  into  Algiers,  where  the  Spa- 
niards, observing  their  enemies  hovering  on  the 
beach,  and  expecting  no  quarter  from  the  baiba- 
rians,  resolutely  formed  on  their  landing,  and  foogbt 
their  way  to  the  city.  Hassan,  who  from  the 
walls  observed  their  prowess,  listened  as  s  bme 
man  to  their  cries  of  mercy ;  and  sending  the  Tniii 
to  drive  away  the  Arabs,  thus  saved  dieir  Utcs, 
though  he  made  them  slaves. 

By  the  violence  of  the  tempest,  the  ships  wen 
scattered ;  and  the  Captains,  fearing  for  thsir  safety, 
made  for  those  ports  which  they  could  the  soonest 
and  most  easily  reach.  Thos  in  a  brief  tine,  the 
sad  termination  of  this  expedition  was  known  in 
all  parts  of  Europe ;  and  much  to  the  sorrow  of  all 
Christian  powers,  save  the  French  King;— he 
was,  with  just  reasons,  preparing  to  declare  war 
against  the  Emperor ;  and  hoped  that  his  hangbty 
enemy  had  been  so  much  crippled  in  his  forces  bj 
this  recent  defeat,  as  would  compel  him,  either  to 
make  such  favorable  concessions  as  he  might  de- 
sire; or  insure  to  him  a  greater  chance  of  soecesa, 
in  event  of  an  open  rupture  between  them. 

Auriaf  with  a  few  sbipfr  in  company,  patting  be- 
fore the  wind,  quickly  arrived  at  Buria,  where 
there  was  a  small  Spanish  fortress;  and  where, 
until  the  wind  moderatedf  he  could  anchor  in  safety. 
Much  to  the  joy  ef  the  seamen  and  soldiers  while 
the  sqnadron  was  here  detained,  a  large  Genoese 
ship,  laden  with  provisiona,  was  driven  in  port  by 
stress  of  weather ;  and  though  ran  on  sbore  and 
her  cargo  damaged,  yet  it  afforded  them  who  had 
been,  for  a  length  of  time,  on  limited  allowance,  a 
temporary  and  fortunate  relief. 

The  wind,  after  blowing  heavily  manj  days, 
came  round  at  last  to  the  north-west.  The  Em- 
peror gave  orders  to  Gonzaga,  to  leave  with  hit 
ocrn  and  the  Maltese  gallies.  This  oidor  i^s  se- 
cessaiy ;  for  had  the  ships  been  much  longer  de- 
tained, there  would  not  have  been  food  for  their 
crews.  The  Viceroy,  on  his  homeward  Toyage, 
potting  into  Utiea^  was-  kindly  relieved  by  Moleas- 
S08,  not  only  with  the  necessaries,  but  many  of  the 
luxuries  of  life. 

With  his  men  refreshed,  and  the  weather  good, 
Gonzaga  went  in  safety  to  Drepannm,  a  good  sea- 
port town  on  the  southern  coast  of  Sicily. 

Charles  V .  on  the  iMi  of  November,  left  Boiea 
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with  an  easteri J  gale ;  and  after  a  pleasant  passage 
often  days,  arriTed  at  Carthagena. 

Thus  termiiiated  this  qd fortunate  expedition,  in 
which  <Mie  hundred  and  twenty-five  ships  and  gal- 
lies  veie  lost,  and  ten  thousand  seamen  and  sol- 
diers penshed. 

Doiiog  aO  bis  trials,  the  Emperor  was  conspica- 
oas  "for  firmness  and  constancy  of  spirit — ^for 
flugoaaimity,  fortitude,  humanity  and  compassion. 
He  eodared  as  great  hardships  as  the  meanest  of 
his  soldiers;  he  exposed  his  own  person  whenever 
duger  threatened;  he  encouraged  the  desponding; 
riated  the  sick  and  wounded ;  and  animated  all  by 
his  words  and  example.  When  the  army  em- 
barked, he  was  amongst  the  last  who  left  the 
shore;  although  a  body  of  Arabs  hovered  at  no 
great  distance  to  fall  on  the  rear.  Charles  thus 
atoned,  in  some  degree,  for  his  obstinacy  and  pre- 
somptum  in  undertaking  an  expedition  so  fatal  to 
his  sahjects.** 

Tboagh  the  Knights,  in  this  disastrous  attempt 
00  Algiers,  snfiered  severely,  yet  their  prowess  on 
an  oecaaionB,  was  manifest  to  their  friends,  and 
felt  by  their  enemies.  The  few  who  survived,  re- 
tamed  in  three  shattered  vessels  to  Malts  about 
»he  cloae  of  November,  A.  D.,  1548. 


SCENES  IN  THE  WEST: 
OR,  A  NIGHT  ON  THE  SANTA  FE  TRAIL. 

KO.  III. 

"  Thoe  !**  ejaculated  my  comrade,  with  a  smack 
of  the  lips  which  made  all  crack  again,  as  he  shoved 
&ora  before  him  the  tin  cup  and  pewter  platter 
which  had  held  his  hot  bacon  and  coffee,  **a  child 
Bight  play  with  me  now  with  perfect  impunity.'' 

The  indiridaal  who  gave  such  gracious  proofs 
of  the  ^ndescendiog  nature  of  his  disposition,  was 
a  man  of  fair  and  goodly  proportions,  whose  years 
had  Dot  yet  numbered  thirty,  and  whose  broad  and 
bmnoroiia  ^ice  was  ever  lighted  by  a  frank  and 
geBerona  smile.     We  were  in  a  wilderness. 

Far  oQt  in  the  vast  prairie,  two  hundred  miles 
from  the  haunts  of  enlightened  man,  exists  a  tract 
of  forest  land,  weU  known  to  the  sojourners  in 
those  regions  as  the  *' Council  Grove."  There 
again  those  vast  and  mysterious  mounds,  those 
moaameots  of  uncounted  centuries,  arrest  the  eye 
of  the  passing  traveller ;  while  their  gigantic  di- 
mensions, and  the  military  skill  with  which  their 
directions  are  arranged,  convince  him  at  once  that 
he  Btands  on  the  ruined  site  of  a  once  powerful  city. 
Sven  now  this  spot  is  deemed  a  kind  of  Mecca  of 
the  West ;  for  here,  within  the  memory  of  those 
living,  the  delegates  of  the  Nomade  tribes  of  the 
pnirie,  were  annually  wont  to  meet  and  smoke  the 
pipe  of  peace ;  and  the  corpses  of  brave  men  and 
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chiefs  are  frequently  conveyed  hither,  at  this  day* 
for  interment,  as  to  one  of  the  sacred  groves  of  the 
ancients. 

Here  also  commences  the  famous  highway,  used 
by  the  American  traders,  stretching  two  thousand 
miles  across  the  desert  to  the  Western  Spanish 
Provinces ;  and  from  various  points  of  our  long 
frontier,  the  minor  trails  converge  to  the  **  Council 
Grove,''  where  the  various  caravans  usually  ren*. 
dezvous  preparatory  to  setting  forth  on  their  stated 
marches. 

It  was  here,  in  the  early  part  of  autumn,  that  my 
friend  and  myself  were  seated  at  night  in  front  of 
a  crackling  fire,  enjoying  to  the  full  that  measure 
of  unmixed  and  heartfelt  satisfaction,  which  one 
never  fails  to  experience  when  a  hearty  meal  and 
a  cheerful  fire  have  succeeded  a  long  and  chilly  ride. 
The  men  of  the  detachment  were  grouped  in  va- 
rious attitudes  around  their  respective  fires,  the 
bright  flames  of  which,  shooting  upwards,  made  the 
trunks  of  the  huge  trees  seem  like  living  giants ; 
while  the  forms  of  the  picketted  horses  in  the  back 
ground,  looked,  by  the  quivering  light,  like  the  de- 
mons of  another  world.  The  pencil  of  Salvator 
Rosa  would  have  delighted  in  delineating  such  a 
scene.  The  bandit-looking  groups  scattered  about 
the  fires ;  their  carbines  and  pistols  piled  in  care- 
less confusion,  or  hung  with  the  belts  and  sabres  on 
the  drooping  branch  of  some  neighboring  tree. 
But  it  would  require  the  flexible  pen  of  the  author 
of  Charles  O^Malley,  to  write  out  the  merry  songs 
with  which  the  arches  of  the  forest  were  made  to 
ring,  or  to  tell  again  the  thrilling  tales  of  former 
scout  and  battle,  which  made  so  many  circles  of 
attentive  listeners.  As  I  intimated  before,  my 
comrade  was  a  good-tempered  and  companionable 
messmate ;  but  as  agreeable  as  those  attributes 
were,  he  was  better  diatinguished  for  qualities  of 
more  sterling  worth.  Bom  in  the  West,  he  had 
been  an  adventurer  from  childhood;  and,  having 
spent  some  of  the  earlier  years  of  his  youth  in  the 
Midshipman's  berth  of  a  man-of-war,  he  joined  to 
the  polished  deportment  of  a  soldier,  the  quaint 
simplicity  of  the  hunter,  with  the  frank  and  frolick- 
some  humor  of  the  sailor :  gallant  and  dashing  in 
the  diacharge  of  his  duty,  reckless  of  danger,  and 
fond  of  fun :  such  ia  a  feeble  outline  of  the  charac- 
ter of  my  friend. 

**The  nights  are  getting  a  little  chilly,"  he 
added,  after  he  had  delivered  the  ejaculation  we 
have  already  recorded ;  '*  and  before  we  turn  our 
faces  homeward  again,  my  boy,  the  north-west 
wind  will  be  keen  enough  to  blow  off  the  horns  of 
a  buffalo  bull.  You  Pedro !"  he  cried  to  a  mulatto 
servant,  who  was  finishing  the  culinary  operations 
of  the  evening  at  a  little  distance,  '*  just  creep 
through  the  thicket  yonder  to  the  road,  and  see  if 
there  are  any  fresh  tracks  leading  in  either  direc- 
tion ;  and  be  lively,  boy,  like  a  double  and  twisted 
streak  of  forked  lightning,"  be  added,  as  the  black 
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alnggishly  lingered,  with  the  costomary  indolence 
of  bis  race.  "  Those  feather-bed  legs  of  yours 
will  shrink  up  with  the  cold,  younker,  if  we  do  not 
meet  the  fall  traders,  and  increase  our  stock  of 
Spanish  blankets,  before  we  march  to  the  North, 
when  winter  sets  in." 

I  thanked  my  comrade  for  the  rather  equivocal 
compliment  he  was  pleased  to  bestow  upon  the 
enduring  properties  of  my  nether  limbs ;  in  truth, 
he  felt  himself  privileged  to  quiz  me,  for  I  was 
very  **  green,"  having  but  a  few  months  before  re- 
linquished books  and  black  boards  at  my  alma  mater 
among  the  hills  of  the  Hudson  ;  and  being  then,  for 
the  first  time,  initiated  in  the  vicissitudes  of  a  prai- 
rie campaign.  A  novice,  in  his  eagerness  to  ac- 
quire knowledge  in  a  field  where  all  is  new,  is 
generally  willing  to  risk  the  sly  jests  which  his 
ignorance  may  elicit,  for  the  sake  of  the  informa- 
tion he  is  sure,  in  the  end,  to  gain.  My  friend 
(who  by-the-by  was  commonly  known  among  his 
equals  by  the  familiar  soubriquet  of  "Roaring 
Tom")  was  just  the  person  calculated  to  supply  my 
demand  for  this  particular  kind  of  lore ;  for  he  was 
an  old  rover  in  these  regions,  and  his  dashing  bra- 
very had  frequently  led  him  into  rough  encounters 
with  the  denizens  of  the  desert. 

"  Did  you  ever  go  on  a  march  to  the  Spanish 
provinces  T"  inquired  I. 

"  Did  II"  said  Roaring  Tom,  as  he  ground  in 
the  palm  of  his  hand  some  fibres  of  the  fragrant 
Kinnik-in-nick,  "  aye  did  I ;  and  just  pass  me  the 
big  pipe  while  I  fill  it,  and  then  I  will  tell  you  how 
my  first  trip  was  near  being  my  last." 

Having  lighted  the  pipe,  he  drew  into  his  lungs 
the  mild  and  care-dispelling  vapor,  and  uttering 
the  usual  Indian  ejaculation  of  supreme  delight,  he 
exhaled  a  huge  cloud  from  his  mouth  and  nostrils ; 
and  passing  the  implement  courteously  to  me,  com- 
menced his  relation : 

''From  time  immemorial  (that  is  to  me)  the 
frontier  traders  have  been  in  the  habit  of  collecting 
in  large  caravans,  and  traversing  what  is  some- 
times called  the  great  American  desert,  to  the 
Mexican  town  of  Santa  F^.  The  usual  point 
where  the  caravans  rendezvous,  in  order  to  take 
advantage  of  any  accession  of  their  numbers,  is 
the  spot  where  we  now  lie.  Beyond  this,  with  the 
exception  of  grass  and  flowers,  the  whole  route 
runs  for  hundreds  of  miles,  through  a  region  desti- 
tute of  vegetation.  Day  after  day  you  may  travel 
onwards  in  the  rays  of  a  burning  sun,  without  the 
glimpse  of  a  tree  or  shrub  to  vary  the  monotonous 
expanse  of  sky  and  grass.  This  immense  tract 
constitutes  the  hunting  grounds  of  the  Camanches, 
the  Caddoes,  the  Pawuee  Picts,  and  many  other 
wild  tribes,  who  subsist  by  following  the  buffalo  in 
their  range  north  and  south,  varied  occasionally  by 
the  plunder  of  some  weak  or  unwary  party.  The 
traders,  though  often  leagued  in  formidable  num- 
bers, sufl'ered  frequently  from  their  attacks,  until 


at  length  they  were  in  the  habit  of  applying  to  |t- 
vernmont  for  escorts  of  troops,  which  were  giuied 
upon  the  same  principle  that  secares  armed  pi^ 
tection  to  convoys  of  merchantmen  in  case  of  m- 
cessity.  Now  this  soon  became  a  service  which 
our  fellows  did  not  admire;  but  pleasant  or  not,thi 
lot  soon  fell  upon  me,  and  I  was  detailed  to  cob- 
voy  a  party.  This  was  four  or  five  years  igo, 
younker,  when  you  were  sleeping  on  a  soft  pine 
plank,  or  taking  lessons  at  roosting  upon  one  kg, 
in  a  ten  acre  lot,  with  a  shouldered  musket. 

**It  was  early  in  the  spring  when  we  set  oat,aad 
then  my  troubles  commenced.     The  men  compo- 
sing the  caravan,  seemed  each  independent  of  the 
other;  and  strove  continually  to  set  at  defiaiee 
the  wholesome  restrictions  of  military  discipliie. 
Sometimes  a  wagon  would  break  down  aad  r^ 
quire  repair,  and  the  whole  mass  would  more  oo, 
equally  careless  whether  a  guard  were  left  to  pr»> 
tect  it,  or  whether  it  fell  without  defence  ioto  ik 
hands  of  an  enemy.    And  then  at  night,  with  their 
trampoosing  through  the  woods,  and  their  "fiis 
hunts,"  and  turkey  shooting,  and  coon  catchinff 
and  what  not,  it  would  have  taken  a  regiment  eT 
sentinels  to  check  the  stragglers.     Most  of  e«r 
march  was  performed  after  this  militia  &Bhioi5 
though  from  the  very  commencement  I  had  waiaedi 
the  principal  men  that  the  Indians  would  yet 
a  dash  upon  them,  and  cause  a  late  rcpentaoce  fo 
their  heedlessness. 

"  We  had  nearly  finished  the  journey,  the 
sort  country  was  already  passed,  patches  of  wood- 
land became  more  and  more  frequent,  and  a  fev^ 
spurs  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  loomed  gloomily  np^ 
in  the  distance.    We  had  been  many  days  in  thr 
habit  of  seeing  buffalo ;  and  on  the  particular  mon- 
ing  to  which  I  allude,  I  left  my  troop  in  charge 
of  the  subaltern,  and  gallopped  away  to  seek  oobb 
sport  among  a  herd  which  I  espied  grazing  in  the 
distance.    I  soon  overtook  them,  and  had  the  satis- 
faction of  bringing   several  to  the  groand.    At 
length  I  had  selected  a  fat  young  cow,  who  hii 
separated  herself  from  the  rest  of  the  gang,  aad 
eagerly  gave  chase.     The  animal,  by  her  aetivity^ 
proved  too  fast  for  me,  and  succeeded  in  frustration 
all  my  endeavors  to  lay  my  horse  along  skle  al^ 
close  quarters;  for  that  is  the  only  method  by'^ 
which  one  can  bring  them  to.    I  do  not  know  ho*^ 
long  or  how  far  I  pursued  my  chase,  but  when  I 
length  ranged  up  along  side,  I  found  myself 
tirely  alone,  having  been  so  perfectly  engi 
with  the  excitement  of  the  chase  as  to  have 
no  note  of  time,  course  or  distance.     As  the 
was  now  near  the  western  horizon,  I  concluded  i^* 
my  mind  as  to  the  probable  direction  to  the  spoK 
where  the  traders  would  pitch  their  camp;  and  sr^ 
curing  the  tongue  as  a  trophy,  (intending  to  seni 
for  the  carcass  afterward,)  I  threw  the  bridle  over 
my  arm,  and,  leading  my  tired  and  panting  hoise. 
walked  briskly  homeward.    I  had  thus  walkedil 
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presome,  bilf  an  hour ;  uid  was  slowly  ascending 
the  gentle  slopo  of  a  hiU,  wlioee  ridge  was  at  no 
great  dktsnce.  Suddenly  a  cloud  of  dust  rose 
oTer  its  erest,  and  I  heard  a  rushing  noise  as  of  a 
mighty  whirlwind,  or  the  charging  tramp  of  ten 
tboaaod  horse.  I  had  not  time  to  divine  its  caase, 
vhen  a  hexd  of  boffalo  arose  over  the  summit,  and 
a  dense  mass,  thousand  upon  thousand,  gallopped, 
with  headlong  speed,  directly  upon  the  spot  where 
I  stood.  There  seemed  no  possible  escape  for  me ; 
the  vast  inundations  extended  far  to  the  right  and 
left,  backed  by  huge  squadrons,  who  pressed  for- 
vard  in  their  panic,  shonlder  to  shoulder ;  and  the 
black  surface  of  the  naass,  hea? ed  and  subsided  like 
the  wares  of  a  raging  ocean.  I  will  not  say  that 
mr  heart  grew  faint;  but  a  strange  chill  crept 
tbroogh  my  blood,  and  half- forgotten  recoUections 
of  other  days  rushed  like  magic  through  my  mind, 
as  I  placed  myself,  as  a  last  resort,  behind  the 
body  of  my  restless  and  frightened  horse.  Still 
oBward  they  came — Heaven  protect  me !  it  was  a 
fearful  sight.  Tramp,  tramp !  onward  they  came, 
with  their  shapeless  humps  and  ungainly  gait ;  and 
80  near  did  they  approach,  that  I  could  see  their 
little  red  eyes  glowing,  like  coals  of  living  fire,  from 
oat  their  shaggy  beds  of  matted  hair.  Suddenly 
the  two  files  directly  opposite  to  me  shouldered  their 
comrades  away  to  the  right  and  lefl,  and  I  breathed 
once  more  when  I  saw  the  head  of  the  column  had 
passed  me,  leaying  myself  and  horse  in  a  narrow 
lane  between  them. 

^  I  know  not  how  long  I  stood  in  this  position  of 
sospeose ;  for  I  heeded  not  the  passage  of  time ; 
bat  the  mass  of  the  gang  had  already  passed,  and 
the  less  crowded  stragglers  were  closing  up  in  the 
rear,  when  a  wounded  and  maddened  bufifalo  bull 
suddenly  leaped  from  the  crowd  and  made  towards 
the  place  where  I  stood.  Gallantly  he  came  on, 
with  his  tail  erect  and  quivering,  his  head  inclined, 
his  left  horn  pointed  to  its  mark,  with  the  red  blood 
aod  white  foam  gathering  upon  his  lips.  I  shut  my 
teeth  tight  together,  in  anticipation  of  the  shock 
which  I  could  not  prevent,  and  in  a  moment  it  was 
Of  er.  I  felt  myself  thrown  violently  down  by  the 
veight  of  my  horse ;  I  indistinctly  saw  the  dark 
form  of  the  animal,  like  a  passing  cloud,  as  he 
cleared  me  in  the  leap,  then  I  closed  my  eyes  and 
awaited  till  the  tumult  was  over.  Upon  arising,  I 
foand  that  I  had  received  only  a  few  slight  bruises; 
bat  my  poor  horse  had  been  gored  to  death,  and 
the  short  carbine  I  carried  had  been  broken  by  his 

**  Without  losing  more  time,  I  threw  my  va- 
lise upon  my  shoulder,  and  struggling  between 
the  impressions  of  gratitude  for  my  own  escape, 
and  sorrow  for  the  loss  of  my  horse,  I  again  re- 
sumed my  walk.  The  sun  was  just  setting,  yet  I 
little  thought,  with  the  share  I  had  already  had, 
that  my  trooUes  were  just  commencing.  I  had 
not  passed  over  an  hundred  yards  from  the  spot 


where  I  had  left  the  carcass  of  my  horse,  when  my 
ear  caught  the  sound  of  distant  firing.  '  The  Ca- 
manehes  are  teaching  those  fellows  to  keep  closed 
up  at  last,*  said  I  to  myself  The  firing  increased, 
though  by  the  dull  sound  of  the  reports  I  knew  it 
to  be  very  distant.  Pop,  whiz,  spang !  went  the 
carbines,  rifles  and  pistols ;  then  a  volley  fired  at 
intervals,  which  I  knew  to  come  from  my  own 
steady  fellows,  and  at  length  a  loud  report,  followed 
by  a  space  of  silence.  *  There  speaks  Betsy  Ba- 
ker,* (a  four  pounder,)  I  cried,  as  I  quickened  my 
pace  :  '  if  there  is  no  howling  to-night  in  the  camp 
of  the  red  skins,  it  is  because  grape  shot  don't 
hurt.' 

"  In  less  than  five  minutes,  I  was  made  rather 
unpleasantly  aware  of  the  eflcct  of  this  last  dis- 
charge ;  for  directly  over  the  hill  where  the  buffalo 
had  passed,  came  a  troop  of  at  least  thirty  fiying 
Camanches,  yelling  like  incarnate  demons,  and 
urging  their  horses  to  their  fullest  speed.  As  their 
direction  lay  nearly  towards  me,  I  did  not  escape 
their  notice.  One  huge  and  grim-looking  barba- 
rian, leading  by  a  lariat  a  horse  which  I  recog- 
nized as  belonging  to  my  own  troop,  gallopped  to 
where  I  stood,  and,  springing  from  his  saddle,  made 
a  motion  to  assist  me  in  mounting  the  led  horse. 
As  I  saw  no  way  easily  of  declining  the  proffered 
civility,  I  sprung  to  my  seat,  and  in  an  instant  we 
were  in  motion  ;  the  rest  of  the  troop  closed  up  in 
front  and  rear,  and  I  fi)und  myself  a  close  prisoner, 
with  my  horse^s  halter  in  the  hands  of  the  big  war- 
rior who  had  taken  me.  I  know  not  how  far  we 
had  travelled,  but  my  companions  kept  their  horses 
at  their  speed  by  a  continual  drumming  with  their 
heels ;  and  more  than  an  hour  after  I  commenced 
the  unwelcome  ride,  the  fiery  little  ^mustangt^ 
were  still  panting  and  laboring  onwards  with  their 
eager  burdens.  At  length  we  entered  a  piece  of 
woodland,  and,  descending  into  a  sequestered  ra- 
vine, soon  reached  the  fires  of  the  temporary  camp. 

'*  Here,  for  a  few  moments,  all  was  bustle  and 
confusion.  The  camp  was  large,  probably  ar- 
ranged to  contain  a  hundred  persons  or  more ;  and 
upon  the  arrival  of  our  party,  the  women  and  chil- 
dren crowded  forward,  to  learn  the  success  of  the 
foray,  and  inquire  the  news  of  the  day.  The  in- 
telligence they  acquired,  I  concluded,  was  of  no 
flattering  import ;  for  there  followed  a  great  deal 
of  wailing  and  loud  talking,  frantic  expressions  of 
grief,  and  tearing  of  hair.  The  men  seemed  to 
take  it  more  cooUy ;  and  as  large  parties  frequently 
went  out,  and  stragglers  as  frequently  came  in,  I 
concluded  they  were  sending  back  to  recover,  if 
possible,  their  dead  and  wounded.  Often,  in  the 
course  of  the  evening,  a  loud  and  melanoholy  howl 
would  arise  on  the  night  air,  followed  by  a  monoto- 
nous chant,  which  I  could  recognize  as  a  dirge  for 
some  departed  spirit.  It  was  late  at  night,  I  pre- 
sume near  midnight,  when  this  unwonted  commo- 

♦  Mottang.    The  wild  horse  of  the  southein  prairies. 
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tioD  began  to  subside.  They  had  placed  me,  on 
my  arrival,  by  a  separate  fire,  and  I  sat  with  my 
back  to  a  tree,  my  hands  and  feet  secored  by  thong^s 
of  buckskin,  watching  the  cuiious  scenes  which 
transpired — sometimes  even  with  a  feeling  of  mer- 
riment, notwithstanding  the  forlorn  situation  I  was 
in.  I  had  no  reason  to  fear  either  death  or  tor- 
ture, for  these  savages  are  more  mercenary  than 
cruel  in  their  disposition,  and  generally  reserve 
their  prisoners  for  slaves,  or  for  runners.  Amid 
the  convulsions  which  had  agitated  the  little  com- 
munity this  evening,  I  had  escaped  any  very  marked 
attention.  Sometimes  a  boy,  as  he  passed  me, 
would  salute  me  with  an  impudent  grimace ;  or 
some  withered  old  beldame,  whose  eye  happened 
to  rest  upon  me,  would  scowl  from  beneath  her 
brows  and  mutter  out  a  curse. 

"  At  length  the  camp  became  quiet ;  the  difler- 
ent  groups  at  the  fire  gradually  sunk  upon  the 
ground,  and  a  few  stealthily  moving  figures  were 
all  that  betokened  life.  One  old  Indian,  who  had 
apparently  been  entrusted  with  my  safe  keeping, 
sat  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  fire ;  but  he  seemed 
nodding  and  dozing ;  and  I  watched  the  effect  of 
the  flickering  light  of  the  dying  fire,  as  it  threw 
into  alternate  light  and  shade  the  hideous  paint 
and  deep  seams  and  furrows  of  his  visage. 

"  I  was  thus  amusing  myself,  when  the  gigantic 
warrior,  who  had  first  secured  me,  advanced  from 
a  distant  fire,  and  gravely  seated  himself  near  me. 
For  some  moments  he  maintained  silence,  diligently 
puflSng  from  his  pipe,  and  anon  kicking  into  their 
proper  places,  the  smouldering  brands  as  they  rolled 
aside.  I  tliought,  however,  I  could  perceive  by 
his  grave  yet  uneasy  manner,  that  he  had  some 
communication  to  make,  or  some  information  to 
elicit,  which  would  require  diplomatic  tact,  and 
that  he  was  now  busily  cogitating  in  what  way  to 
address  me.  At  length,  he  laid  his  pipe  from  his 
mouth,  and  madeadvances  to  a  conversation,  though 
in  extremely  defective  English. 

"  *  The  white  traders  are  very  many,'  said  he, 
*  and  the  young  long  knives  from  the  forts  have 
good  rifles.' 

^  I  made  no  reply  to  this  truism,  and  he  pro- 
ceeded :  '  When  the  white  traders  fight  the  Ca- 
manches  with  their  rifles  only,  our  hearts  are  not 
aiek  with  fear ;  but  when  the  big  wagons  are  made 
to  fire  like  a  hundred  rifles,  the  young  men  of  the 
Camanches  are  astonished  and  run  away.  Is  it 
true,'  he  added  inquiringly,  *  that  the  white  traders 
can  shoot  with  their  wagons  like  a  gun  V 

"  I  oould  not  but  smile  at  the  odd  conceit  with 
which  the  chief  had  been  impressed  by  tiie  unex- 
pected discharge  of  the  four-pounder,  and  the  ludi- 
crous mixture  of  doubt  and  curiosity  with  which  he 
made  his  statement  and  inquiry. 

'' '  Aye,  aye,  red  skin,'  said  I, '  they  can  fire  any 
thing  on  wheels,  from  a  stage-coach  to  a  baby's 
wagon  i  and  it's  lucky  fur  you  and  your  howling 


gang,  old  fellow,  that  the  big  ox-carts  were  not  oa- 
limbered  and  wheeled  into  battery.' 

'*  I  never  learned  exactly  how  mach  my  friead 
understood  of  this  frank  exposition,  but  he  looked 
at  me  steadfastly  for  a  few  momenta  and  then  ron 
and  left  the  fire. 

'*  Thus  again  lefl  to  myself,  I  resoined  my  for- 
mer occupation  of  watching  my  rather  atnpid  kwk- 
ing  companion  with  a  painted  face.     No  changa 
had  taken  place  in  his  position,  except  that  he  had 
moved  a  little  nearer ;  but  he  sat  perfectly  nprigte, 
with  his  eyes  closed,  like  one  in  sleep,  or  engaged 
in  deep  meditation.    A  deep  bright  coat  of  ver- 
milion was  laid  in  a  circle  around  each  eye,  paial- 
lel  lines  of  blue  pigment  adorned  his  cheeks,  and  I 
observed  that  the  single  scalp  lock  which  depended 
from  his  crown  was  trimmed  and  painted  in  a 
somewhat  dififerent  style  from  those  of  his  compe- 
uions.     I  sat  for  more  than  an  hour  with  my  eje 
fixed  upon  the  stiflf  figure  of  this  grim  barbariu, 
until  the  lights  grew  dim  and  wavering,  when  my 
eyelids  fell  heavily  down,  and   I  nnconsekmilj, 
though  but  partially,  slumbered. 

*'  I  know  nut  bow  long  this  sleep  lasted ;  but  in- 
distinct visions,  connected  with  past  recollectioni, 
were  flitting  through  my  brain,  varied  by  hideoai 
forms  and  painted  spectres,  when  suddenly  I 
started  from  my  rest,  impressed  with  the  idea  that 
I  heard  my  own  name  pronounced  in  a  clear  aai 
distinct  whisper.  Did  I  dream  it  1  It  could  not  be. 
I  peered  anxiously  around  for  a  few  moments,  nn- 
til  my  eyes  again  fell  upon  the  old  savage ;  stiff  end 
upright  as  before  he  still  sat,  but  his  eye  was  open, 
and  the  black  and  glittering  iris  sparkled  with  tin 
rays  of  a  diamond  as  be  fixed  it  upon  me.  That 
old  fellow,  thought  I,  as  I  settled  again  into  my 
former  posture,  has  either  heard  the  call,  or  beea 
aroused  by  my  sudden  starting.  I  watched  tbe 
old  man  for  a  few  moments,  and  then,  consdou 
that  his  eye  was  fixed  upon  me,  closed  my  owa, 
and  feigned  repose  again. 

This  time  my  faculties  were  all  awake,  and  I 
heard  the  same  clear  whispered  pronimciation  ef 
my  name.  Cautiously  did  I  open  my  eyes  ind 
fix  them  again  upon  the  old  man ;  ho  had  moved 
himself  to  within  a  few  feet  of  where  I  sat ;  bit 
head  was  slightly  inclined  towards  me ;  his  eye 
was  still  on  me ;  but  I  thought  I  detected  about  bii 
mouth,  a  smile  which  betokened  some  better  emo- 
tion  than  savage  malignity. 

'*  At  length  he  moved  himself  cautiously  itill 
nearer,  and  then  spoke  in  the  same  subdued  tone 
in  which  my  name  had  been  uttered  before,  bot 
otherwise  in  a  manner  which  spake  only  of  otter 
indifference. 

"  '  The  Noyatunga*  is  very  sleepy  to-night,^  be 
said  in  English  almost  perfect. 

**I  nodded  a  simple  assent.    *But  when  be 

*  Long  knife.    Tbe  Oeage  term  for  whiis  man. 
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ekiaes  his  e]res  a  spirit  calls  him  by  name,  and  bids 
him  eome  back  to  his  wigwam.* 

"  *'  Who  and  what  are  you  1  and  why  did  you  call 
me  by  same  V  said  I,  new  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  mystery  of  my  late  summons. 

^  '  The  memory  of  my  brother  is  ?  ery  short/ 
laid  my  cautions  companion.  *  He  does  not  re- 
member my  &ce,  though  he  has  seen  it  within  ten 
sammeis ;  he  does  not  remember  that  I  have  slept 
io  his  btrraek ;  he  does  not  remember  that  I  have 
etten  of  his  bread,  and  been  warmed  by  his  blan- 
ket I  am  now  a  Camanche,  and  my  squaw  is  at 
their  Tillage  in  the  wigwam  of  her  father ;  but  my 
brother,  the  white  men  once  called  me  the  ^  Leap- 
ing Bock,  a  kahega*  of  the  Kanzas !' 

''As  he  concluded,  he  gently  drew  his  knife 
across  the  thongs  which  bound  me,  and  slipping  my 
hand  quietly  into  his,  I  recognized  my  old  friend 
with  a  hearty  greeting. 

"^'The  Noyatunga  must  be  fleet  of  foot,  while  his 
eoeoiies  are  sleeping,  if  he  wishes  to  find  the  camp 
of  the  Spanish  traders.  I  will  go  by-and-by  :  let 
m J  brother  follow ;  let  him  keep  his  eye  upon  yon- 
der alar  until  he  strikes  a  trail,  then  he  will  see  me  !* 

"He  glided  from  my  side  as  he  spoke,  and  I 
Witched  his  soake-like  form  as  he  crept  through 
the  underbrush  and  disappeared ;  though  I  listened 
with  painful  acoteness,  I  could  not  hear  the  rust- 
lifig  of  a  leaf,  nor  the  crackling  of  a  twig.  After  a 
few  minutes  of  painful  suspense,  finding  that  all 
were  still,  and  apparently  buried  in  sleep,  I  Ten- 
tored  to  eommence  my  operations.  Creeping  through 
the  thicket  without  any  serious  noise,  I  found  the 
tnil,  and  after  a  brisk  walk,  soon  found  my  friend; 
be  held  in  his  hand  the  bridle  of  the  troop-horse 
which  had  brought  me  in  the  evening  before,  and 
pointing  out  the  course  I  was  to  pursue,  motioned 
me  to  mount.  I  sprung  to  my  seat,  and  putting 
ipnrs  to  my  horse,  ere  the  sun  had  fairly  risen,  I 
found  myself  safe  in  the  camp  of  the  traders." 

^*Tou,  Pedro!"  shouted  Roaring  Tom  as  he 
fattshed  his  story,  '*  bring  in  Pomp  and  picket  him 
to  yonder  sapling.  If  some  outlying  Osage,"  he 
nuittered,  '*  chanced  to  be  skulking  on  our  trail,  he 
would  cot  his  lariat  so  quick  it  would  make  his 
head  swim. 

*"  What !  bo !  younker,  asleep  1" 

**  No,  no  \  Pm  not  asleep ;  but  I  would  thank  you 
Mt  to  slap  me  so  hard  on  the  shoulder,  and  to  tell 
me  why  you  called  our  little  field-piece,  'Betsy 
Baker.'" 

^  That's  Jack  Tar's  name  for  his  flying  artillery 
which  is  carried  in  the  Launch,  or  Long-boat,  as 
^OQ  labbers  call  it.  But,  come !  it's  time  to  turn  in ; 
^uki  gire  me  a  punch  in  the  ribs  if  you  hear  the  cajl 
soBod  for  the  reveille  and  I  do  not  awake,  or  Fisher 
win  be  down  upon  me  at  guard-mounting  like  a 
thomaad  of  brick !"  Whereupon  we  gathered  our 
bV&Qkets  around  us  and  fell  asleep.       d.  r.  o.  n. 

*  Kahega.    A  sub  chief. 


THE  OLD  FRIAR. 

BT  SPINCBB  WALLACa  OONB. 
I. 

"Who  is  there  bat  ia  sad  at  times. 

And  full  of  tbrooging  feara ; 
So  sad,  the  aolemo  vesper  chimes 

Oft  fiU  their  eyes  with  tears? 
"Who  hath  not  sighed  as  those  deep  peals 

On  the  shadowed  eve  retire, 
And  twilight  through  the  window  steals 
Like  an  old  gray  beaded  Friar  T 

II. 

A  Friar  old,  a  Friar  gray, 

A  solemn  man  is  he. 
And,  just  ere  night,  upon  his  way 

He  wendeth  noiselessly. 
He  Cometh  to  the  sad  at  heart, 

The  merry  mind  also, 
And  well  he  knows  to  play  his  part 

With  pleasure,  and  with  woe. 

III. 

There  are  many  wrinkles  on  his  brow, 

And  his  hair  is  nearly  white, 
And  his  step  is  slow  and  fearful  now 

For  the  failing  of  his  sight. 
His  form  is  dim,  and  undefined. 

Yet  though  I  little  see, 
I  know,  by  that  within  my  mind. 

He  comes,  and  sits  by  me. 

IT. 

He  asks  no  word  of  courtesy, 

Though  a  man  of  ancient  birth, 
But  without  a  sound,  so  quietly 

He  seats  him  by  the  hearth ; 
And  there  he  sits,  and  seems  to  pray. 

Beside  the  flickering  fire ; 
And  we  think  of  things  long  passed  sway, 

I,  and  that  gray  old  Friar ! 

V. 

I  wot  not  what  bis  thoughts  may  be, 

So  busy  are  mine  own 
That  in  a  while  J  scarcely  see 

That  now  1  am  alone. 
My  left  hand  resting  on  my  knee. 

My  head  upon  my  right, 
And  mine  eyes  fixed  erer  musingly 

On  the  dancing  fire  light. 

VI. 

Then  comes  to  me  a  sister  dear, 

Who  sleeps  in  my  native  south. 
And  she  draweth  to  me  very  near. 

And  presses  her  ruby  mouth. 
With  a  gentle  kiss,  upon  my  cheek, — 

Alice,  my  sister !  Art  thou  there  ? 
<Jpme  to  my  arms,  my  own — I  speak 

To  cold,  and  formless  air. 

VII. 

Anon  there  comes  to  me  another ; 

Sweet  lights  about  him  ahino. 
And  he  my  own  beloved  brother 

Lays  his  soft  hand  in  mine. 
But  when  to  that  dear  touch  I  start 

Feature  and  form  are  gone. 
And  when  Td  clasp  him  to  my  heart 

I  am  again  alone. 
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VIII. 

And  then  that  Friar  old  and  gray, 

As  he  my  thoughts  could  Kee, 
When  these  have  vanished  all  away 

Speaks  comfort  unto  me  ; 
And  bids  me  think  how  happier  far, 

Holy,  and  pure,  and  fair. 
My  sister,  and  my  brother  are 

Than  here  on  earth  they  were. 

IX. 

He  preaches  too  that  dull  despair 

But  cowards  should  appal ; 
That  flowers  in  spring-time  bloom  as  fair. 

Though  leaves  in  Autumn  fall ; 
That  sorrow  is  a  blessed  ill ; 

And  life  half  shade,  half  light : — 
Then  the  gray  old  Friar's  voice  is  still 

And  he  goes  forth  through  the  night. 


OUR  POETS. 

NO.  I. 
H.  W.  LONGFELLOW. 

It  must  be  admitted  that,  we  Americans,  are 
rather  a  prosaic  than  a  poetical  people.  This 
arises,  as  much  from  the  peculiar  nature  of  our  in- 
stitutions, as  from  any  other  cause ;  for,  in  a  coun- 
try, where  the  road  to  political  preferment  is  open 
to  all,  it  is  but  natural,  that  youthful  ambition 
should  be  directed  to  it,  in  preference  to  the  slower, 
but  more  enduring  trophies  of  literary  distinction. 
Mingling  in  the  practical  business  of  life,  at  a  much 
earlier  period  than  is  customary  in  Europe,  the 
American  youth  is  but  too  apt  to  entertain  a  con- 
tempt for  pursuits,  which  do  not  realize  any  imme- 
diate advantage,  but  require  a  long  and  painful  pro- 
bation of  sedentary  study  before  any  benefit  can  be 
derived  from  them ;  and  hence,  it  is  rare  to  find 
among  us  a  man,  whose  whole  life  has  been  dedi- 
cated to  letters.  Nor  are  the  rewards  here,  of  au- 
thorship, sufficient  to  tempt  any  one  to  devote 
himself  to  these  pursuits;  for  we  have  been  in- 
formed, that  nothing  but  the  private  fortune  of  Mr. 
Preacott,  enabled  him  successfully  to  prosecute 
that  great  work,  which  will  endure  as  long  as  the 
literature  of  our  country ;  and  which  will  always 
be  identified  with  the  memory  of  that  daughter, 
whose  zeal,  inspired  by  love,  supplied  the  failing 
sight  of  her  gifted  father. 

Literature  with  us  then,  is  looked  upon  rather  as 
an  amusement,  than  as  an  occupation.  Denied  the 
learned  leisure  requisite  to  undertaking  works  of 
magnitude,  the  works  of  our  authors  are  usually 
hastily  written  in  some  moments  of  leisure  snatched 
from  their  ordinary  occupations,  aud  want  that 
elaborate  finish  and  careful  revision  which  charac- 
terize the  master-pieces  of  English  genius. 

The  hard  and  practical  nature  of  their  pursuits 
tends  to  strengthen  the  judgment  at  the  expense  of 


the  imagination,  and  hence  oar  writeiB  excel  ftr 
more  in  prose  than  in  poetry ;  fbr«  while  in  hiitoiy, 
politics,  and  science,  we  have  writers  folly  oi  i 
par  with  those  of  Britain,  we  most  confess,  (thrt 
in  our  humble  judgment,)  we  have  bat  little  poelij 
worthy  of  the  name.  It  is  true,  that  we  have  hii 
many  writers  of  verses ;  but  a  mere  mastery  ova 
the  mechanism  of  verse,  is  as  far  from  constitotiif 
a  true  poet,  as  a  sanctimonious  visage,  a  relijpoai 
man.  Many  have  the  knack  of  composing  euf 
verses,  who  possess  neither  fancy  nor  feeliag; 
The  most  ordinary  penny-a-liner,  may,  with  the  m- 
sistance  of  Byshe's  Rhyming  Dictionary,  coastnel 
any  given  number  of  verses,  containing  the  prop* 
number  of  feet ;  and  hence,  arises  the  distinetiM 
between  the  poets,  whose  overflowing  fancy  pom 
forth  its  treasures  in  prodigal  profusion ;  and  tht 
dull  scribbler,  who  cudgels  his  brain  for  a  Ajm 
to  his  second  couplet. 

It  has  been  the  misfortune  of  oar  countiy  to  bs 
overrun  by  these  pseudo-poets,  who  mistake  tbek 
own  folly  for  inspiration ;  encouraged  by  the  isdii- 
criminate  eulogy  passed  on  every  American  vod 
by  our  critics,  who,  exasperated  by  the  onfiur  iii 
unjust  censure  of  the  British  press,  run  to  the  other 
extreme ;  and  thus  encouraged  many — *''  in  spite  flC* 
nature  and  their  stars,  to  write.*'    We  verily  be- 
lieve that  injudicious  praise  has  done  more  toknrar 
the  character  of  our  literature,  than  all  the  sltshi*^ 
censure  of  the  British  critics. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  these  numerous  dLsadvantegct^ 
we  have  had  some  noble  poetry.     '*  Marco  Bou-* 
ris"  and  "  Thanatopsis"*  of  themselves,  would  km 
sufficient  to  establish  the  character  of  any 
How  delightful  is  it,  after  wading  through  volut 
which  you  judge  to  be  verse  only  by  the  capd 
prefixed  to  each  line,  to  turn  to  some  genuine 
of  true  poetry,  as  refreshing  to  the  wearied 
as  the  sight  of  the  cool  and  gashing  spring  to 
wayworn  pilgrim.     Of  these,  some  have  alicsd]^ 
gained  their  full  meed  of  fame ;  bat  others,  vb^ 
deserve  it  equally,  have  not  been  equally  fbrtonite^^ 
Thus,  Halleck  and  Bryant  enjoy  a  merited  cele^  ■" 
rity  with  the  whole  reading  public,  while  Longftt'*' 
low  finds  "  audience  fit,  though  few:"  his  repots '^ 
tion  being  very  high  in  some  portions  of  the  Unioa  ? 
while   in  others,  he   is  comparatively  nnknow^ 
And,  as  we  believe  that  he  is  not  at  all  known 
appreciated  at  the  South  in  proportion  to  his 
rits,  we  propose  dedicating  the  remainder  of  thi^ 
paper  to  a  brief  notice  of  his  works ;  in  the  hope  thv^ 
some  one  more  worthy  of  the  task,  may  thereby  b0 
induced  to  do  justice  to  one  who  deserves  so  wtB 
of  his  country.    Fur  if,  as  Dr.  Channing  nobly  ex* 
presses  it,  "  one  great  and  kindling  thought  can  ^ 
much  to  elevate  the  character  of  a  nation,"  ^kaS 
must  he  deserve,  who,  scorning  the  vulgar  pith  tt 
distinction,  has  dedicated  his  life  to  literataze,u4 
proved  that  America  could  produce  a  poet, who, foe 
smoothness  of  verse,  splendor  of  imagery  and  gob* 
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in^  ihoaght,  may  challenge  compmrisoD  with  some 
of  the  proudest  nuoeB  of  England !  This  is  not 
the  langQage  of  exaggerated  encoxniom.  We  have 
DO  ressoa  to  be  prejodiced  in  his  fsYor.  On  the 
contrary,  our  local  ^ejodices  were  at  first  ar- 
nyed  against  him;  bat  these  all  faded  away  on 
the  pemsal  of  his  works,  which  bear  the  impress 
of  a  aooi  ^*  smit  with  the  love  of  sacred  song,*^ 
and  a  mind  rich  in  the  lore  of  the  present  and  the 
past. 

Nor  is  it  on  paper  alone  that  Longfellow  is  a  poet. 
Poetry  enters  into  the  very  nature  of  the  man,  and 
fonns  a  portion  of  his  being.  Unlike  those  '*  who 
coin  their  brain  for  daily  bread,*'  and  whose  inspi- 
ratioD  only  Usta  with  the  occasion  which  calls  it 
forth,  Longfellow  is  a  poet  by  nature,  to  whose 
gifted  eye  the  humble  clod  of  the  valley  bears  the 
impress  of  its  great  Creator.  His  melodious  words, 
goshing  forth  foil  of  tenderness  and  melody,  are 
but  the  ootpoorings  of  a  soul,  as  responsive  to  each 
toach  of  human  sympathy,  as  the  fabled  lyre  of 
Memoon  to  the  rays  of  the  morning  son.  The  sel- 
fish man  cannot  be  s  poet.  To  charm  the  eye, 
aod  faacinate  the  ear,  of  those  who  know  him  not; 
to  caose  the  selfish  and  indifferent  to  forget  the 
reality,  and  to  regard  the  phantoms  of  his  imagi- 
satioD  as  living  and  breathing  beings;  to  touch  the 
hearts  of  the  cold,  the  callous  and  the  vain^  and  to 
transfer  to  them,  the  light  of  that  inspiration,  which 
kindled  his  own  soul, — this  is  the  province  of  the 
poet.  And  to  do  this,  it  requires  that  he  should 
himself  possess  the  most  boundless  sympathy  with 
homao  weakness  and  human  suffering.  Some  few 
matchless  spirits  there  have  been,  who  seemed  to 
soar  ahove  human  weakness  and  human  folly ;  who, 
enthroned  in  a  majestic  serenity  of  soul,  sit  like 
moaarchs  of  the  intellectual  world.  But  these, 
thoogh  they  command  our  admiration,  cannot  win 
oar  sympathy  and  love. 

Soch  was  Blilton ;  such  was  Dante,  monarchs  of 
the  wide  domain  of  thought,  and,  like  earthly  ru- 
lers, isolated  from  communion  with  their  kind,  by 
^  ^ery  loftiness  of  their  position ;  we  gaze  with 
admiration  on  the  triumphs  of  their  genius ;  but 
neither  the  English  bard  who  painted  the  primeval 
innoceoce  of  man,  nor  the  gloomy  Florentine,  who 
>Mg  of  hell,  can  be  brought  home  to  the  business 
^  bosoms  of  ordinary  men ;  for,  each  of  them 
created  a  world  of  his  own,  into  which  none  but 
hifflaelf  might  enter. 

The  very  themes  they  selected  are  removed  be- 
yond the  ordinary  sphere  of  human  sympathy.  In 
Miltoo,  the  grand  conception  is  the  character  of 
the  hilea  archangel ;  the  most  powerful  descrip- 
tions are  those  where  he  paints  the  tortures  of  a 
^iog  originally  pure,  who,  with  a  perfect  know- 
ledge of  good  and  evil,  has  dared  to  say  "  Evil,  be 
thoQ  my  good,'^  and  whose  invincible  will,  conquers 
a?oay,  torture  and  shame.  Adam  and  Eve  are 
bat  sabordinate  characters ;  and  the  great  interest 


of  the  piece  is  made  to  centre  on  the  hopeless 
struggles  of  the  baffled  fiend. 

Far  more  stern  and  gloomy  was  the  spirit  of 
Dante  ;  to  him,  life  had  been  but  one  long  scene 
of  sorrow  and  suffering,  and  mankind  his  bitterest 
enemies  ;  with  them,  be  knew  no  brotherhood,  but 
that  of  hale;  deep,  enduring,  inveterate  hate ;  his 
gloomy  spirit  seems  to  revel  in  picturing  the  tor- 
tures of  suffering  sinners ;  he  takes  a  gloomy  joy 
in  depicting  the  endless  tortures  of  a  future  hell, 
without  relief  and  without  hope ;  the  farther  we 
proceed,  the  more  do  images  of  pain  and  terror 
thicken  around  us,  until  we  reach  the  climax  of 
them  all, — ^Ugolino  wiping  his  bloody  lips  on  the 
scalp  of  his  tortured  enemy. 

While  then,  we  listen  with  fascinated  eagerness 
to  themes  like  these,  we  are  sensible  that  nothing 
but  the  genius  of  the  author  can  render  them  at- 
tractive ;  we  know  that  our.  reason  revolts  at  the 
pictures  they  have  drawn ;  and  that  pain,  not  plea- 
sure, is  produced  by  their  pemsal.  Yet  we  recur 
to  them  with  a  morbid  eagerness,  again  and  again, 
to  be  disgusted  and  fascinated  as  before.  And  why 
is  this  1  Because  there  are  two  sources  to  which 
the  poet  may  appeal,  the  imagination  and  the  heart; 
they  often  act  in  concert,  but  are  touched  by  dif- 
ferent and  independent  causes.  And,  it  is  to  the 
imagination,  that  these  great  poets  appeal ;  while 
our  pity  for  human  suffering  is  often  merged  in  our 
admiration  at  the  beauty  of  the  description. 

The  '*  Manfred"  of  Byron  and  "  Prometheus"  of 
Shelley  belong  to  this  school.  For  beauty  of  dic- 
tion and  splendor  of  imagery,  they  cannot  be  sur- 
passed. Yet  these  have  never  been  popular  for 
the  very  cause  we  have  stated.  The  taste  of  the 
age  demands  that  poetry,  to  be  successful,  should 
be  brought  home  to  ourselves ;  that  it  should  treat 
of  man  and  the  visible  world,  and  that  Imagina- 
tion, who  has  heretofore  circled  heaven  and  hell  in 
her  rapid  flights,  should  for  a  time,  furl  her  wings, 
and  abide  within  the  limits  of  this  world.  Hence 
a  style  of  poetry  has  arisen,  which  we  may  well 
term  the  poetry  of  the  affections. 

We  repeat  then,  that  the  poet  should  sympathise 
with  his  reader  if  he  wish  to  touch  his  heart;  and, 
that  the  highest  triumph  of  poetry,  is,  when  it  en- 
lists our  feelings  in  the  cause  of  virtue  and  hu- 
manity, and  ripens  into  maturity,  the  germs  of 
goodness  and  beauty,  which  lurk  in  every  human 
heart ;  for,  to  the  gifted  eye  of  the  poet,  much  is 
revealed  which  escapes  the  ordinary  observer. 
Thus,  to  the  practical  eye  of  common  sense,  the 
Scotch  would  appear  to  be  a  keen,  calculating, 
matter-of-fact  people ;  shrewd,  hardy  and  common- 
place. But  the  gifted  eye  of  the  peasant-bard 
saw  them  in  their  true  light ;  he  detected  the  latent 
vein  of  sentiment  lurking  in  their  minds ;  and  his 
sweet  and  simple  songs,  full  of  pathos  and  tender- 
ness, have  become  household  words  with  every 
peasant  throughout  broad  Scotland. 
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The  poetry  of  Professor  Longfellow,  howeveri 
differs  much  from  that  of  Bams ;  the  subjects  of 
which  it  treats,  are  not  so  popular  in  their  nature, 
nor  of  as  aniversal  interest ;  but,  if  it  lack  the  fire 
and  humor  of  Bums,  it  possesses  more  softness 
and  a  deeper  vein  of  thought.  He  is  a  man  whose 
whole  life  has  been  dedicated  to  literature,  but  who 
has  not  slavishly  followed  any  master;  whose  natu- 
ral bent  has  been  improved  and  enlarged  by  fo- 
reign travel,  and  who  never  permits  a  composi- 
tion to  pass  from  his  hand,  until  polished  and  per- 
fected with  his  utmost  skill.  Contemporary  critics 
often  labor  under  the  difilculty  of  separating  the 
man  from  the  author,  which  sometimes  must  be 
done  to  insure  a  just  criticism ;  for,  in  some  in- 
stances, the  man  and  the  author  are  totally  differ- 
ent persons.  Thus,  the  writings  of  Bacon  contain 
much  sound  morality  and  lofty  principle.  Yet 
Bacon  was  a  timeserv^r  and  an  unjust  magistrate; 
the  writings  of  Machiavel  have  made  his  name  a  by- 
word of  infamy ;  yet,  he  spent  a  long  life  of  nn- 
blemished  integrity,  and  died  a  martyr  to  the  cause 
of  liberty ;  hence  a  book  should  generally  rest  on 
its  own  intrinsic  merits  alone  for  its  success  or 
failure.  But  there  are  some  cases  in  which  this 
rule  does  not  apply,  where  the  book  and  the  author 
mutually  explain  one  another;  this  is  peculiarly 
the  case  with  men  exclusively  literary,  whose 
books  are  often  the  true  transcripts  of  their  own 
thoughts  and  feelings. 

Professor  Longfellow  has  written  more  prose 
than  poetry.  "  Outre  Mer"  and  "  Hyperion,''  are, 
however,  steeped  in  the  poetry  of  the  writer's 
thoughts ;  and  the  latter  may  well  be  regarded  as 
a  Poem  in  every  thing  except  the  metre,  for  it 
bears  about  the  same  analogy  to  the  ordinary  novel, 
that  Spenser's  Fairy  Queen  does  to  the  '*  Colum- 
biad"  of  Dwight.  In  these  volumes  much  of  the 
inber  life  of  the  student  is  unconsciously  revealed, 
embodying  as  they  do,  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of 
the  scholar,  who  visits  for  the  first  time,  the  land 
so  rich  in  historic  recollections,  and  who  wanders 
with  rapt  enthusiasm  among  the  castled  rains  of 
the  glorious  Rhine. 

An  abler  hand  than  ours  has  already  done  justice 
to  .the  merits  of  "  Hyperion."  But  there  is  one 
thought  which  struck  us  as  peculiarly  trae  and 
beautiful,  and  which  seems  to  have  escaped  the 
notice  of  the  reviewer.  It  is  this :  speaking  of 
the  troubles  which  beset  the  path  of  life,  the  author 
thus  concludes :  "  The  shadows  of  the  mind  are 
like  those  of  the  body  :  in  the  morning  of  life  they 
all  lie  behind  us ;  at  noon  we  trample  them  under 
foot ;  and  in  the  evening  they  stretch  long,  broad 
and  deepening  before  us.  But  the  morning  sha- 
dows soon  fade  away ;  while  those  of  evening, 
stretch  forward  into  night,  and  mingle  with  the 
coming  darkness."  The  depth  and  beauty  of  this 
thought  must  strike  the  most  careless  observer. 

The  principal  defect  in  his  poetry  as  we  be- 


fore remarked,  is,  its  small  quantity.  One  small 
volume  containing  aU  his  pieces  both  origiDal 
and  translated ;  and  we  are  not  certain  thit  the 
author,  who  is  thus  chary  of  his  intellectaal  wealth, 
should  any  more  be  pardoned  than  tfae  miser,  who 
clings  to  his  glittering  hoard ;  the  loss  of  the  pub- 
lic in  the  first  case  being  much  greater  than  in  the 
last,  since  the  hoard  of  the  miser  must  be  left  be- 
hind him ;  but  the  riches  of  the  poet  pehsh  with 
his  own  existence. 

The  pieces  contained  in  this  little  volame  aie  of 
a  three-fold  character : ''  The  Voices  of  the  Night," 
Earlier  Pieces,  and  Translations  principally  from 
the  Spanish  and  German.  Our  space  is  w  limited 
that  we  will  only  be  enabled  to  give  a  few  extrteta 
from  the  former  of  these,  which  contain  the  mo6t 
finished  and  perfect  of  his  original  pieces,  although 
some  of  the  translations  possess  a  very  high  onier 
of  merit ;  the  '*  Coplas  de  Maurique"  being  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  and  touching  productions  inuy 
language. 

"  The  Voices  of  the  Night"  are  introdnced  by  a 
poetical  "  Prelude,"  which  is  as  fiiir  a  specimen  of 
the  author's  style,  as  any  thing  he  has  written ;  of 
course  it  will  lose  much  by  being  given  in  (h^- 
ments ;  but  the  reader  must  make  allowuces  for 
this.  After  an  exordium  of  considerable  power,  he 
thus  continues — 

1. 
"And  dreams  of  that  which  cannot  die, 

Bright  viaions  came  to  me, 
Aa,  lapped  in  thought,  I  used  to  He 
And  gaxe  into  ihe  Summer  sky 
When  the  sailing  clouds  went  by 

Like  ships  upon  the  sea. 

2. 

Dreams  that  the  soul  of  youth  engage 

Ere  Fancy  has  been  quelled— 
Old  legends  of  the  monkish  page, 
Traditions  of  the  Saint  and  Sage, 
Tales  that  have  all  the  rhyme  of  age 
And  chronicles  of  eld. 

3. 

And  falling  on  my  weary  brain, 

Like  a  faat  falling  shower, 
The  dreams  of  youth  came  back  again ; 
Low  lispings  of  the  Summer  rain, 
Dropping  on  the  ripened  grain, 

As  once  upon  the  flower. 

4. 

Visions  of  childhood,  stay,  O  stay ; 

Ye  were  so  sweet  and  wild, 
And  distant  voices  seemed  to  say 
*  It  cannot  be  they  pass  away, 
Other  themes  demand  thy  lay, 

Thou  art  no  more  a  child. 

5. 
Learn  that  henceforth  thy  song  shall  be, 

Not  mountains  capped  with  loow, 
Nor  forests  sounding  like  the  sea, 
Nor  rivers  flowing  ceaselessly, 
Where  the  woodlands  bend  to  see 

The  bending  heavens  below. 
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Look  then  into  tbj  iMut,  uid  write ; 

Yes,  into  Life's  deep  stream, 
All  forms  of  sorrow  and  delight- 
Alt  solemn  Voices  of  the  Night, 
That  can  soothe  thee  or  affright ; 

Be  these,  henceforth,  thy  theme.'  " 

la  not  the  true  poetic  inspiration  stamped  upon 
these  Terses,  deeply  and  indelibly  ?  Do  they  not 
itetl  into  our  minds  like  *'  the  memory  of  a  dream 
which  DOW  is  sad,  because  it  hath  been  sweet  V^ 
And  is  not  the  prelude  of  itself  sufficient  to  stamp 
him  u  a  poet,  eren  had  he  written  no  other  line ! 
Unlike  many  poets  who  sacrifice  sense  to  sound, 
and  whose  only  object  is  to  write  verses,  our  au- 
thor mikes  poetry  a  means,  and  not  an  end ;  makes 
it  the  Tehicle  of  thoughts  too  subtle  or  refined  for 
pnwe,  ind  for  a  philosophy  noble  and  exaHing ; 
where  can  a  nobler  philosophy  be  found  than  th&t 
cootvoed  in  the  "  Psalm  of  Life,"  or  "  what  the 
heait  of  the  young  man  said  to  the  Psalmist  ?^ 

"  Tell  me  not,  in  moumfal  nambers, 

Life  ia  but  an  idle  dream ! 
For  the  soul  ia  dead  that  slambers ; 

And  things  are  not  What  they  seem. 

Life  it  real !  Life  is  earnest ! 

And  Uie  grave  is  not  its  goal  f 
Dost  thoQ  art,  to  dust  retamest, 

Wu  not  written  of  the  soul 

Art  is  long,  and  time  is  fleeting. 
And  ofir  hearts,  though  stout  and  brave, 

Still,  like  muffled  drams,  are  beating 
Fnneral  marches  to  the  grave. 

trait  no  future,  however  pleasant  f 

Let  the  dead-past  bury  its  dead  I 
Act— act  in  the  living  Present ! 

Heart  withm,  and  God  overhead  !** 

We  only  wish  that  our  space  permitted  us  to 
gite  tire  whole ;  since  it  is  one  of  the  ilchest  lega- 
eies  of  advice  that  genitis  ever  bequeathed  to'  those 
necking  to  follow  in  its  foouteps;  teaching  that 
man  has  only  to  perform  his  duties  fully  and  faith- 
Wly,  to  insure  his  reward.  Of  a  similar  character 
M  tbe  piece  bearing  the  title,  the  "  Light  of  the 
StaiB."  We  can  only  give  the  concluding  stantas : 

"And  thoQ,  too,  whosoe'er  thou  art. 

That  readeat  this  hrief  psalm, 
Aa  oae  bjr  one  thy  hopes  depart, 

fie  resolute  and  ealok. 

0  fear  not  in  a  world  like  this, 

Amf  thou  shalt  know  ere  long, 
KiMm  how  sublime  a  thing  il  is 

To  aujBer  and  be  strong.*' 

One  striking  characteristic  of  our  author  is  the 
rein  of  sadness  which  runs  through  all  his  writings ; 
even  those  speaking  hope  and  comfort  to  the  weary 
l>ear  the  same  impress  of  nralancholy  tenderness. 
And  this  arises,  if  we  judge  him  aright,  not  from 
the  sickly  sentiment  of  a  morbid  mind,  but  from 
the  peculiar  nature  of  the  scholar  and  poet,  who, 
shunning  the  noise  and  glare  of  this  "  wotking-day 


world,*'  holds  commnni6n  with  the  gifted  spirits  ef 
the  Present  and  the  Past,  and  delves  with  them  into 
the  hidden  mines  of  thought  and  action,  over  which 
sweeps,  with  its  mighty  roar,  the  current  of  life. 
Snch  is  the  spirit  which  pervades  the  song  of 
ihe  "  Reaper  and  the  Flowers,*'  which  we  doabt 
not  is  familiaCr  to  teany  of  our  readers.  If  seeke  to 
rob  Death  of  its  terrors,  and  strews  the  flowers  of 
poesy  even  upon  the  grave.  But  we  find  that  onr 
space  admonishes  us  to  be  brief.  Passing  by  with 
regret  the  '*  Footsteps  of  the  Angels,"  which  is  as 
beautiful  as  its  title,  and  many  others  equally  int^ 
bued  with  feeling  and  true  poetry,  We  can  merely 
give  a  parting  extract  from  the  "Beleaguered 
City,*^  embodying  a  German  legend,  and  affixing  a 
moral  of  his  own : 

**  I  have  read,  in  some  old  martelloos  tale, 

A  legend  strange  and  vague. 
That  a  midnight  host  of  spectres  pale 

Beleaguered  the  walU  of  Prague. 


Beside  the  Moldan's  rushing  streaia, 

With  the  wan  moon  over  head, 
There  stood,  as  in  an  awful  dream, 

An  army  of  the  dtead. 

White  as  a  sea-fog,  landward  bound, 

The  spectral  camp  was  seen, 
And,  with  a  sorrowful,  deep  sound. 

The  rirer  flowed  between. 

I  have  read  in  the  marvellous  heart  of  man- 
That  strange  and  mystic  ieroll — 

That  an  army  of  phantoms  vast  and  waa^ 
Beleaguer  the  human  soul. 

Encamped  beside  LHe's  rushing  stream/ 

in  Fancy's  misty  light — 
Gigantic  shapes  and  shadows  gleam 

PoHentOttS  tlfrougb  the  night. 

Upon  its  midnight  battfe  ground 

The  spectraf  host  is  seen. 
And  with  a  sorrnwfuf  de^'p  sound, 

Flows  the  river  of  Life  betwe^if, 

Xn^  when  the  solemn  and  deep  church  bell 

Entreats  the  so'uf  to  phiy. 
The  midnight  phantoms  feel  the  spelf, 

The  shadows  sweep  away. 

Down  the  broad  vale  of  tears  afa^ 

The  spectral  host  is  fled ; 
Faith  shineth  as  a  morning  stat. 

Oar  ghastly  fears  are  dead."  «. 

We  feel  senaibly  that  <hese  eltralcttf  do  not  con* 
vey  a  full  impretoion  of  the  merits  of  the  poet;  since, 
in  pieces  as  perfectly  constructed  as  his,  the  omis- 
sion even  of  one  litie  often  breaks  the  arraibgetn^nt, 
and  destroys  the  impression,  which  the  connected 
whole  would  produce.  We  would  therefore  ad- 
viser an  those  who  wish  to  enjoy  true  poetry,  to 
procure  the  "Voices  of  the  Night,"  and  read  and 
judge  for  themselves.  If  our  hurried  and  imper- 
fect review  shall  accomplish  this  end,  our  object 
will  be  effected,  since  we  only  desire  to  introduce 
him  to  the  Southern  public.  His  own  merits  will 
accomplish  the  rest.    Genius  never  yet  faiM  to 
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reap  tiiehwrTCBt  it  his  sown.  T^^  seeds  may  fall 
unnoticed  and  for  a  space  be  {0Tg<>tten  ;  bat  in  the 
fulness  of  time,  they  will  germinate  in  darkness, 
and  produce  fruit  of  which  future  generations  will 
make  their  repast.  Let  us  then  recognize  the 
poet  while  he  abides  among  us.  Let  us  award 
him  our  meed  of  sympathy  and  admiration,  and  not 
hoard  it  up,  to  be  inscribed  on  the  tablet  which  re- 
cords his  departure  from  among  us ;  and,  as  the 
waters  gushed  from  the  rock,  when  smitten  by  the 
rod  of  the  Hebrew  prophet,  so  will  his  spirit,  glad- 
dened by  the  approval  of  his  race,  pour  forth  its 
hididen  treasures  of  thought  and  feeling  to  enrich 
the  literature  of  our  common  country. 


To  T.  W.  White,  Esq. 

Editor  Southern  Idterary  Mtaaaiger, 
Sir  :  The  following  tale  I  cut  from  a  country 
newspaper  a  great  many  years  ago ;  considering  it 
at  that  time,  as  I  do  now,  rery  interesting,  and 
particularly  worth  preserring.  My  object  in  send- 
ing it  to  you,  is  to  ask  if  you  will  not  republish  it 
in  your  Messenger. 

COROLINN :  A  PERSIAN  TALE. 

CH1.PTKB  I. 

*'  Here,'*  said  I,  **  here  once  flourished  an  opulent  city  ; 
here  vtnM  once  the  eeat  of  a  powerful  empire." — Volney. 

The  sun  had  passed  the  meridian;  and  the 
shadows  of  the  rocky  peaks  of  the  Hetzerdera,  or 
the  summit  of  the  thousand  mountains,  as  they 
have  been  called  in  the  glowing  poetical  language 
of  Ferdosi,  bad  begun  to  stretch  themselves  over 
one  of  the  most  rich  and  beautiful  districts  in  Per- 
sia— the  plains  of  Persepolis  and  Schiras.  The 
clouds  which  in  rude  masses  were  piled  above  the 
Hetzerdera,  were  touched,  on  their  margin,  with 
crimson,  and  purple,  and  gold ;  and  while  they 
showed,  in  bold  relief, against  the  spotless,  blue  sky, 
they  were,  in  all  their  brilliancy  and  magnificence, 
reflected  from  the  smooth,  lilly-sprinkled  Bendemir. 
The  fragrance  of  the  orange  groves  came  over  the 
senses,  in  all  their  sweetness ;  and  the  ripe,  tempt- 
ing blush  of  the  delicious  peach  of  Persia,  was 
mingled  in  the  same  garden  with  the  scarlet  blos- 
soms of  the  pomegranate. 

The  towering  and  majestic  columns  of  ruined 
Persepolis  raised  their  proud  heads  in  the  midst 
of  silence  and  desolation.  What  a  place  for  mor- 
alizing I  Persia's  proud  monarchs, — where  were 
they?  Cyrus,  the  man  destined  by  Heaven  to 
humble  Babylon — Cambyses,  who  closed  the  long 
line  of  the  Pharaohs,  and  caused  the  sun  of  Egyp- 
tian glory  to  set  in  desolation  and  blood,  had  here 
marshalled  their  legions— here  displayed  their  un- 
bounded magnificence  and  power : — but  now  per- 


haps the  very  whirlwind,  which  is  sweeping  through 
the  columns  of  that  stupendous  temple,  is  sporting 
with  their  dust,  and  mingling  it  with  that  of  their 
meanest  and  veriest  slaves.  Here,  too,  Schiras 
lifU  its  towers,  spreads  its  beautiful  gardens,  and 
from  its  minaret  is  heard  the  follower  of  Ali,  call- 
ing the  faithful  to  prayer.  But  the  bustle  of  Schi- 
ras is  hushed ;  its  streets  are  deserted ;  its  crowds 
have  poured  forth  from  its  gates ;  and  the  prancing 
of  Persian  steeds,  the  glancing  of  scimetars,  and 
the  clouds  of  smoke,  plainly  designate  the  coarse 
pursued  by  the  immense  cavalcade.  Schiras  was 
indeed  that  day  empty.  All  who  could  possibly 
join  the  throng,  had  willingly  assisted  to  swell  the 
tide  of  human  beings  that  Schiras  had  that  day 
poured  forth  to  greet  the  triumphant  entry  of  Abbas 
Mirza,  the  son  of  the  reigning  Shah,  who  had  been 
appointed  governor  of  the  province,  and  who,  in 
addition  to  the  usual  parade  on  such  occasions,  bad 
resolved  to  make  a  magnificent  entry,  graced  with 
the  splendor  and  renown  he  acquired  by  his  suc- 
cessful termination  of  the  Afghanistan  war.  The 
inmiense  crowd  had  slowly  made  their  way  near 
the  foot  of  the  first  range  of  the  Hetzerdera ;  and, 
within  view  of  that  sublime  and  terrific  pass,  which 
forms  almost  the  only  opening  through  the  moun- 
tains, whence  the  eye  catches  the  first  glimpse  of 
the  beautiful  plain  of  Schiras,  were  waiting  under 
a  burning  sun,  with  breathless  impatience,  the  ap- 
proach of  the  prince.  In  the  throng,  and  josUed 
by  soldiers,  and  moolah.  Emir  and  Saracen,  min- 
gled with  Armenian  merchants  and  dancing  girls 
from  Ispahan, — was  to  be  seen  a  solitary  Enghsh- 
man,  mounted  on  a  spirited  Persian  charger,  and 
accompanied  by  a  single  attendant,  whose  turban 
and  attaghan  sufficiently  showed  his  Asiatic  ori- 
gin. Murmurs  of  impatience  and  dissatisfaction 
had  begun  to  buzz  through  the  multitude,  when  a 
band  of  Persian  cavalry  approached,  de:iceuiiJig 
the  pathway,  and  instantly  hushed  all  symptoms  of 
disapprobation.  These  heralds  of  the  approach 
of  the  prince  were  far  more  richly  and  splendidly 
dressed  than  any  thing  which  Francis  Everingtoa 
had  seen,  accustomed,  as  he  in  some  measure  had 
been,  to  the  displays  of  oriental  magnificence. 

Francis  Everington  was  a  young  Englishman, 
who  had  accompanied  Mr.  Morlei,  in  his  embassy 
to  Persia ;  but  who  had  been  left  sick  at  Ispahan, 
when  the  embassy  left  that  country,  and  was  noir 
with  his  faithful  attendant,  Hamors,  on  his  way  to 
Bassorah  on  the  Persian  gulf,  with  the  iniention  of 
obtaining  a  passage  to  India,  and  thence  to  Europe. 
He  had  taken  a  position  beneath  a  cluster  of  orange 
trees,  which  served,  in  some  measure,  to  shade 
him  from  the  intense  heat  of  the  sun,  on  a  small 
eminence,  whence  he  had  a  fine  view  of  the 
mountain  pass,  the  descending  cavalry  and  the 
multitude  by  which  he  was  surrounded.  He  had 
stationed  himself  too,  fortunately,  at  the  point  where 
the  prince  was  to  pass,  at  whose  feet,  with  the 
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leail^f  nbaiiBnoii  of  Eastern  slares,  all  were  bow 
aiixio«Blj  waiting  to  prostrate  theinselveB. 

The  attention  of  the  living  mass  of  human  beings 
hid  been  so  moch  engrossed  by  the  party  which 
were  coosideied  as  the  harbiogers  of  the  prince, 
that  Etrerington  and  his  servant  were  scarcely  no- 
ticed. They  were  alone,  when  a  Circassian  mer- 
chant, having  a  yoang  woman  in  his  company,  was 
seen  making  his  way  through  the  crowd,  and  ap- 
proaching the  orange  trees.  The  dress  of  the 
man  sufficiently  indicated  to  the  eye  of  Evering- 
too  his  rank  and  wealth ;  had  either  been  doubt- 
(bl,  a  nngle  glance  at  his  companion  woald  have 
instantly  satisfied  him.  The  rich  embroidered 
veivet  pantaloons,  worn  by  the  Persian  ladies — ^the 
splendid  muslin  robe — ^the  shelega,  or  girdle,  by 
which  it  was  confined — the  turban,  fastened  over  a 
profusion  of  the  finest  locks,  by  diamond  buttons — 
and  the  rich  Cashmerian  shawl,  which  was  thrown 
carelessly  over  her  head,  and  served,  when  neees- 
mj,  the  purpose  of  a  veil, — all  demonstrated  that 
a  person  of  no  ordinary  rank  was  before  him. 

**  That  is  the  rich  merchant,  Herman ;  and  that 
female  is  his  daughter,  CoroliQn,lbe  most  beautiful 
girl  ever  seen  in  Persia,'^  said  Hamors  to  Ever- 
ingtoo,  as  the  strangers  came  up. 

With  the  instinctive  politeness  which  charac- 
terized Everington,  he  removed  from  his  station 
beneath  the  orange  trees,  that  the  young  lady  and 
her  &theT  might  have  the  benefit  of  the  shade. 
The  young  lady  accepted  the  offer,  but  the  father 
dechned,  and  motioned  to  Everington  to  resume 
his  station,  which  thus  brought  him  in  immediate 
contact  with  the  fair  Circassian. 

A  glance  at  the  young  lady  showed  that  she  was 
tall  and  elegantly  formed ;  and  the  exact  symmetry 
of  her  person,  was  shown  by  the  dress  which  Per- 
nan  ladies  know  so  well  how  to  arrange.  Partly 
Ofercome  by  the  fatigue  of  the  ride,  and  partly  by 
the  excessive  heat  of  the  day,  she  no  sooner  found 
herself  screened  from  the  sun  by  the  orange  bower, 
than  she  proceeded  to  divest  herself  of  her  head 
dress.  Everington  had  the  happiness  of  seeing 
the  beantifttl  ereatnre  unveiled,  and  in  all  her  love- 
hness.  Never  had  our  young  Englishman  beheld 
soch  a  vision  of  beauty  ;  and  while  he  inwardly 
admitted  the  truth  of  Hamors^  assertion,  he  cursed 
the  costom  and  the  fate  that  doomed  such  a  love- 
ly creature  to  be  offered  in  the  market  to  minister 
to  Persian  vanity  and  lust.  It  was  evident,  as  had 
bees  hinted  by  Hamors,  that  she  was  intended  by 
her  father  for  the  harem  of  the  prince,  should  she 
be  fortunate  enough  to  attract  his  notice.  No 
•ooner  was  her  splendid  turban  removed,  than  her 
corliog  tresses,  thickly  sprinkled  with  pearls  and 
gems,  and  unconfined,  except  by  a  single  clasp  of 
brilliants,  flowed  around  her  neck  and  bosom  in 
all  their  unrestrained  luxuriance.  She  had  not 
flighted  from  her  high  spirited  and  snow  white 
>teed,  which,  with  proudly  arching  neck,  and  point- 


ed ears,  seemed  Justly  prond  of  his  bordeii ;  b«t 
with  a  countenance  in  which  lofty  feeling  was 
mingled  with  conscious  purity  and  virgin  inno- 
cence, she  sat,  hardly  sensible  of  the  interest  she 
excited,  and,  like  the  goddess  of  beauty,  an  object 
worthy  of  the  involuntary  homage  paid  by  all  around 
her. 

The  troop  of  cavalry  had  now  reached  the  foot 
of  the  mountain,  where  they  were  received  with 
shoats  by  the  assembled  multitude.  They  announ- 
ced that  the  prince  might  be  expected  in  half  an 
hour,  and  they«  as  harbingers  of  his  approach,  were 
ordered  to  make  the  necessary  arrangements  lor 
his  reception.  They  therefore  speedily  commen- 
ced dividing  the  multitude  into  two  divisions,  which 
lined  the  road  for  a  great  distance  on  both  aides. 
In  spite  of  some  grumbling  and  menaces  on  the 
part  of  the  soldiers,  at  the  obstinacy  of  the  infidel, 
as  they  termed  Everington,  he  refused  to  quit  his 
station,  and  maintained  his  position  beneath  the 
orange  trees ;  and  by  the  side  of  the  enchanting 
Corolinn,  who  had  been  joined  on  the  advance  of  the 
troops  by  her  father.  Scarce  had  these  prepara- 
tory measures  been  taken,  when  a  discharge  of  artil- 
lery from  the  mountain  announced  that  Abbas  Mirsa 
was  at  hand.  Soon  the  advance  guard  appeared 
winding  over  the  rocky  crest  of  the  pass,  and  in 
martial  order  slowly  descending  to  the  plain.  They 
were  splendidly  attired,  and  mounted  on  black 
horses ;  the  long  horse  tails  of  their  caps  atreaming 
in  the  wind,  and  their  scimetars  flashing  like  light- 
ning in  the  bright  rays  of  the  sun.  Then  eama 
twenty  elephants,  the  first  of  the  trophies  of  his 
victories  over  the  rebellious  Afghans.  These 
moved  in  single  file  down  the  pass,  caparisoned  as 
they  were  when  the  fortune  of  war  placed  them 
in  the  possession  of  the  Persian  prince. 

Following  these  came  a  train  of  two  thousand 
captives,  the  flower  of  the  Afghanistan  army,  men 
who  had  escaped  the  hard-fought  but  decisive  battle 
which  had  sealed  their  fate.  They  were  separated 
into  divisions,  by  detachments  of  the  cavalry ;  and 
though  bound,  and  bare  headed,  they  showed  no 
marks  of  cowardly  dejection,  but  bore  the  undaunt- 
ed air  of  men,  brave  and  robust,  but  unfortunate 
indeed,  and  conscious  that  the  cause  in  which  they 
were  suffering  was  just.  One  hundred  of  the  bra- 
vest of  their  number  had  been  selected  and  put  to 
death,  as  examples  to  those  who  might  hereafter 
engage  in  such  projects ;  and  these  were  reserved 
to  serve  as  slaves  of  the  victor  in  carrying  on  those 
works  of  iroprovenQent  he  had  already  projected. 
Then  came  a  train  of  two  hundred  Afghan  maidens, 
who  had  been  torn  from  the  happy  hills  and  vallies 
of  their  native  homes,  to  swell  the  train  of  the 
conquerors,  and  in  all  the  budding  beauty  of  youth, 
destined  to  increase  the  captor's  wealth  by  their 
sale,  or  minister  to  the  licentious  appetitea  of  their 
mussulmen,  and  inhuman  masters.  They  were 
unveiled,  and  as  the  beautiful  train  passed  the  place 
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where  young  Coiolinn  was  sitting,  a  sigh  swelled 
her  gentle  bosom,  and  Everington  saw  a  tear  trem- 
bUng  on  the  silken  lashes  of  her  dark  eyes,  as  she 
gued  with  interest  on  their  saddened  featares. 

^  Alas  V*  thought  Ererington,  as  he  looked  with 
admiration  on  the  lovely  girl,  "  how  little  differ- 
ence is  there  between  their  doom  and  that  to  which 
you  are  destined/^ 

Next  oame  a  train  of  five  hundred  led  horses  at- 
tended by  a  slave,  and  their  rich  caparisons,  their 
long  waving  manes  and  tails,  their  proud  walk 
and  curving  necks,  were  a  full  proof  of  their  value, 
and  of  the  estimation  in  which  they  were  held. 
Then  came  the  imperial  flag  of  the  empire,  borne 
by  the  king's  standard  bearer,  its  broad  folds  of  silk 
decorated  with  the  arms  of  Nadi  Shah.  This 
splendid  memento  of  Persian  greatness  was  always 
guarded  by  a  chosen  body  of  nobles,  who  had 
sworn  on  the  Koran  to  preserve  it  or  perish.  The 
prince's  band  of  music  next  followed  in  the  pro- 
pession,  and  over  the  sweet  notes  of  flute  and  tabor, 
were  heard,  at  intervals,  the  spirit-stirring  notes  of 
the  Abyssinian  trumpet. 

Amidst  the  discharge  of  cannon,  and  shouts  of 
the  multitude,  next  appeared  the  Prince  Abbas 
Bfirza  himself,  dressed  in  the  most  rich  and  splendid 
manner, — his  apparel  glittering  with  gold  and  dia- 
monds— his  beautiful  milk-white  steed  richly  capa- 
yiaoned,  and  impatiently  spurning  the  ground,  over 
which  the  pace  of  the  procession  compelled  him  to 
move  at  so  slow  a  rate.  The  prince  appeared  to 
be  not  hx  from  thirty ;  of  fine  and  commanding 
figure,  and  an  exterior  which  denoted  the  successor 
to  the  crown  of  Persia.  He  managed  his  horse 
without  the  least  effort — and  exhibited  in  every 
movement  that  grace  and  ease  for  which  the  Per- 
sian in  Asia,  like  the  Frenchman  in  Europe,  is 
distinguished.  Then  came,  borne  in  closely  covered 
palanquins,  on  the  shoulders  of  black  eunuchs, 
and  sarrounded  by  a  guard  of  the  same  unfortunate 
xaee,  the  favorite  wives  and  concubines  of  the 
prince,  those  that  constituted  his  harem,  but  were 
|iow,  as  always,  eff*ectually  secluded  from  the  gaze 
pf  thoee  around.  Then  came  another  detachment 
pf  guards,  and  the  procession  was  closed  by  an 
Ipaniense  rabble  of  all  classes. 


CHAPTER  jr. 
This,  my  mean  task,  would  be 


Aa  heavy  to  me,  ai  'tis  odious  ;  but 

The  miatresa  which  I  serve,  quiekens  what's  dead, 

And  makes  my  labors  pleasures. — ShaktpeoM. 

Two  honrs  had  already  elapsed  since  the  signal 
which  announced  the  appearance  of  the  prince  was 
given,  yet  he  had  scarcely  reached  the  plain,  and 
to  the  eye  of  the  observer  there  was  no  end  to  the 
throng  that  continued  to  pour  down  the  defile. 
When  Abbas  Mirza  appeared  among  his  new  sub- 
Jacta,  load  and  repeated  shouts  rent  the  air — the 
moat  extravagant  demonstrations  of  joy  were  ex- 


hibited as  he  passed  along  the  avenoe  which  hal 
been  kept  clear  for  the  procession ;  the  moobk 
invoked  the  blessing  of  ^i  and  the  Prophet  opoa 
him,  not  forgetting  a  few  imprecations  upon  die 
followers  of  Omar,  and  the  accursed  infidels. 

As  the  prince  slowly  passed,  the  multitude  ftl 
on  their  faces.     Not  so  with  Everington ;  he  hid 
dismounted  from  his  horse  as  a  proper  tribute  of 
respect  to  the  prince,  but  when  he  saw  the  crowd 
prostrating  themselves,  and  ready  to  lick  the  dust, 
he  flung  his  arms  over  the  neck  of  his  steed,  and 
remained  standing,  notwithstanding  the  entreaties 
of  Hamors,  who  pulled  his  master^s  coat  and  re- 
quested him  at  least  to  comply  so  far  as  to  kneel 
With  a  feeling  which  partly  belonged  to  his  qiiril 
as  an  Englishman,  and  partly  to  his  cariosity  to  sea 
as  much  of  the  proceedings  as  possible,  he  le- 
plied,  "  that  no  orders  had  been  issued  to  that  effect, 
and  therefore  he  should  act  his  pleasure.** 

At  this  moment,  Everington  cast  his  eyes  on  the 
fair  Circassian,  and  saw  with  surprise  that  she  had 
imitated  his  example,  and  was  standing  by  the  aide 
of  her  horse,  from  which  her  father  assisted  her 
to  alight.  Accustomed  however  to  pay  obedience 
to  her  father^s  command,  she  kneeled,  but  it  wai 
not  until  the  position  of  Everington  had  drawn  the 
eyes  of  the  prince  and  his  guard  upon  them. 

"  You  are  lost  forever,"  said  the  terrified  Ha- 
mors, in  an  under-tone,  when  he  heard  one  of  the 
ofiicers  whisper  to  the  Cadi,  **see  that  infidel  dog; 
shall  I  not  give  his  carcass  to  the  ravens  V 

The  Cadi  hesitated  a  moment,  then  in  an  answer 
which  was  inaudible  to  Hamors,  appeared  to  poet- 
pone  the  punishment  of  the  temerity  which  had 
dared  to  offer  such  an  insult  to  the  prince.  Pcrbape 
Everington  was  the  more  insensible  to  the  danger 
that  threatened  himself,  from  the  circumstance  of 
his  attention  being  drawn  at  that  moment  to  hii 
fair  companion. 

She  was  in  the  act  of  kneeling,  at  the  moment 
that  the  boldness  of  Everingtoii  had  attracted  the 
notice  of  Abbas  Mir^a,  but  by  some  accidept  the 
veil  which  she  had  resumed,  occasioned  by  her 
haste  to  obey  the  orders  of  her  parent,  fell  off,  and 
exhibited  \0  the  charmed  and  fascinated  eyes  of 
the  prince,  all  that  blushing  beauty  which  had  en- 
raptured Everington .  He  involuntarily  paused  for 
a  moment,  while  she  hastened  to  replace  the  veil, 
and  escape  from  the  gaze  to  which  she  saw  ahe 
was  subjected.  The  prince  ordered  her  father  to 
approach.  Hardly  understanding  the  nature  of 
the  command,  he  arose  and  advanced  a  few  stepe, 
and  seeing  the  eye  of  Miraa  was  still  fixed  upon 
him,  again  dropped  on  his  knees. 

'*  Rise,"  said  the  prince,  in  a  gracious  manner, 
"  I  wish  to  speak  with  you." 

Herman  obeyed. 

"  Is  that  beautiful  maiden  your  daughter  ?" 

Herman  answered  in  the  affirmative.  The  prince 
spoke  a  few  words  to  a  young  and  gallant  looking 
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officer  D0tf  iiim ;  md  then,  directing  an  attendant 
to  bestow  a  pone  of  gold  on  Hennan,  paaaed  on. 
Baring  the  interriew,  ereiy  nerve  of  Evehngton 
trefflbled  with  agitation;  and  ere  his  heart  had 
acknowledged  the  interest  he  felt  in  the  lorely 
girl  near  him,  be  fonnd  himself  carsing  the  ill  lack 
wJiich  had  thus  given  him  so  powerful  a  rival.  The 
[rocenioo  moved  on  towards  Schiras,  and  ihe  mul- 
titode  followed  in  the  rear,  in  the  same  toaioltoos 
ifid  irregular  manner  which  characterized  their 
much  from  the  city.  Everington  assisted  Coro- 
linn  in  moiinting  her  horse,  and  as  he  did  so,  press- 
ed one  of  the  fairest,  soAest  hands  he  had  ever 
secD  to  his  lips,  and  the  slight  tremor  of  her  hand 
eoQTioced  him  that  she  understood  the  language  it 
Tas  ioteoded  to  convey. 

It  was  with  consideraUe  difficulty  that  Evering- 
too  aod  bis  attendant  managed  to  keep  near  the 
Bterchaat  and  his  fair  daughter ;  although  she  seem- 
ed eTidently  to  wish  to  remain  near  them.  When 
they  reached  the  gate  of  the  city  where  they  were 
to  separate,  Everington,  who  was  at  her  side,  saw 
ker  lift  the  veil  unnoticed  by  her  father,  and  the 
sweet  smile  which  accompanied  her  motioned  fare- 
veil  caused  bis  blood  to  flash  over  him  qoick  as 
the  electric  stream.  He  bowed — she  reached  forth 
her  baod,  and  pressed  his  with  ardor ;  he  hastily 
obered  the  signal  of  Uamors  to  retire. 

^  Bf  heavens,'*  said  Everington  to  Hamors,  as 
they  left  the  procession,  *'  that  yoang  Corolinn  is 
ooe  of  the  most  charmiDg  creatures  I  ever  saw ; 
•be  is  one  of  your  Peris  descended  from  paradise 
to  enchant  and  bless  mankind." 

''  So  thinks  Abbas  Mirza,*'  answered  Hamors, 
with  as  mneb  coolness  as  if  he  had  not  mentioned 
t  subject  nearest  to  the  heart  of  Everington ;  *'  and 
Dsless  I  am  mnch  mistaken,  ahe  is  soon  to  add 
uotber  to  the  beanties  he  has  already  collected  in 
the  harem." 

"  Against  her  will,  she  shall  never  become  his,'' 
tiid  ETeriogton  with  vehemence  ;  '*  I  would  tear 
ber  from  bim  by  force,  rather  than  see  that  beau- 
tiful girl  become  his  victim." 

"Hoab,  for  Ali's  sake !"  said  Hamors ;  '*  if  you 
ue  overheard,  it  will  be  death  to  us  both.  You 
Day  depend  on  being  closely  watched ;  your  offence 
it  the  foot  of  the  Hetzerdera  will  be  sufficient  to 
eondemn  yon  if  you  ahould  be  guilty  of  the  smallest 
a^on  here  that  could  be  construed  into  a  crime." 

"  Hamors,"  replied  Everington,  *'  I  fear  not  for 
myself;  I  defy  the  power  of  Mir^a ;  but  I  cannot 
zeat  easy  until  I  learn  the  destination  of  Corolinn  : 
ve  are  now  at  the  gate  of  our  mansiop,  do  you 
Rtaro  to  the  town,  and  if  possible  learn  the  resi- 
deace  of  Hennan  and  his  daughter.  Get  near  her 
if  yoa  can ;"  and  taking  a  fine  brilliant  from  his 
finger,  he  added — '^  give  her  this  ring ;  the  motto, 
'I  will  never  forsake,'  will  announce  to  her  my 
^^termination." 

*'My  dear  master,"  said  Hamors  as  he  took  the 


rinfiff  "  if  you  value  your  liberty,  if  you  value  your 
life,  listen  for  once  to  me — forget  that  Corolinn 
exists ;  give  up  all  hopes  of  her  becoming  yours,  if 
you  have  for  a  moment  entertained  that  idea.  I  heard 
the  prince  give  orders  to  the  Cadi  to  provide  for 
Herman  and  his  daughter,  and  to  attempt  to  gain 
her  from  him  will  be  certain  destruction." 

**  She  shall  be  taken  from  him,"  answered  Ever* 
iagtoo  firmly,  "  unless  she  choses  to  remain  with 
him ;  and  much  am  I  mistaken  if  she  would  not 
prefer  the  desert  and  liberty,  to  being  the  slave  or 
wife  of  Ahbas  Mirza." 

Hamors  departed,  and  Everington,  highly  dis* 
pleased  with  that  rule  of  Persian  etiquette,  which 
prevents  a  lady  from  allowing  herself  to  be  ad- 
dressed in  public,  and  had  thus  prevented  an  ex« 
planation  he  so  much  desired,  threw  himself  upon 
the  carpet  to  await,  with  the  anxiety  and  impatience 
of  a  lover,  the  return  of  his  servant. 

He  came  at  last,  but  had  been  unsuccessful.  He 
had  indeed  learned  from  a  friend,  that  by  direction 
of  the  prince,  Herman  and  his  daughter  had  been 
conducted  to  a  palace,  though  what  one  he  could 
not  learn,  and  that  ihe  prince  had  openly  avowed 
his  admiration  of  the  beautiful  Corolinn,  and  his 
intention,  at  no  distant  day,  to  make  her  his  bride. 

''You  have  indeed  been  unfortunate,"  said  Ever- 
ington, striving  to  restrain  his  impatience,  "but 
she  must  be  found." 

"  She  shall  be  found,"  was  the  reply  of  Hamors. 

''  Hamors,  I  do  not  qnestion  your  fidelity,"  said 
Everington,  who  thought  he  discovered  in  bis  ser- 
vant's voice,  a  fear  that  he  was  deemed  unfaithful. 

"  While  life  remains  I  will  serve  yon,"  said  the 
attached  and  faithful  Hamors ;  '*  and  perhaps  I  may 
this  night  be  able  to  aid  you  in  your  wishes.  The 
prince  gives  to  night  a  splendid  entertainment  at 
the  palace  of  the  king ;  I  have  some  skill  on  the 
kanoon,  I  will  endeavor  to  obtain  admittance  as  a 
musician,  and  see  if  I  cannot  discover  the  object 
of  your  anxiety." 

"Stay,"  said  Everington,  "we  will  change 
situations ;  I  will  be  your  servant,  and  accompany 
you  ;  and  trust  to  my  skill  to  make  me  welcome." 

"  Allah  forbid  !"  exclaimed  Hamors,  "  you  will 
certainly  be  discovered,  and  then  your  fate  will  be 
inevitable." 

"You  remonstrate  in  vain,"  said  Everington, 
"  my  resolution  is  taken,  and  we  have  not  a  mo- 
ment to  lose  in  making  our  preparations." 

These  were  soon  completed,  and  in  the  guise  of 
Persian  wandering  minstrels,  they  soon  left  their 
mansion,  and  mingled  with  the  crowd  that  were 
hastening  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  imposing  and 
gorgeous  spectacle.  Everington  had  spent  so 
much  of  his  life  in  the  East,  that  he  was  familiar 
with  the  Persian  language  and  music ;  and  he 
trusted  to  the  tact  and  experience  of  Hamora  to 
extricate  himself  from  difficulty,  should  any  occur. 
They  were  not  long  in  reaching  the  palace ;  and 
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passing  the  double  line  of  gaards,  were  admitted 
inlo  the  splendirl  apartment.  The  scene  which 
now  barst  upon  him  had  the  overwhelming  effect 
of  enchantment.  The  gilded  coUonades — the  glit- 
tering lamps — the  numberless  mirrors,  that  threw 
back,  in  redoubled  brilliancy,  sparkling  lights  and 
beautiful  forms  that  were  mingling  in  the  endless 
maze — and  the  crowd  of  moolahs  and  Emirs,  with 
their  waving  plumes  and  glittering  cimetars,  atten- 
dants upon  the  prince,  together  with  the  uncer- 
tainty he  felt  in  regard  to  his  success,  and  the  cer- 
tainty of  death,  should  he,  the  infidel,  be  detected 
in  that  retreat  of  the  faithful,  almost  i.iade  Ever- 
ington's  head  dizzy,  and  he  half  repented  his 
hazardous  undertaking.  With  as  much  confidence, 
however,  as  he  could  assume,  he  and  his  servant 
mingled  with  the  throng,  and  slowly  made  their 
way  through  the  first  to  the  second  room  of  state, 
where  the  prince  was  receiving  the  homage  of  the 
new  dignitaries  of  his  government,  and  the  saluta- 
tions of  all  those  whose  situations  or  wealth  enti- 
tled them  to  enter  the  palace.  Everington  arrived 
at  the  moment  these  ceremonies  closed,  and  the 
assembled  multitude  had  begun  to  indulge  in  the 
sports  and  festivities  which  the  prince  had  pre- 
pared for  the  occasion.  The  wide  folding  doors 
which  opened  on  the  gardens  of  the  palace,  were, 
as  they  entered,  thrown  wide  open. 

Soft  strains  of  music  were  heard,  and  the  lute 
and  syrinda  broke  the  spell  which  seemed  to  enchain 
the  faculties  of  all  present.  Roses  were  strewn 
over  the  rich  Persian  carpets,  and  the  very  air  was 
perfnme — hundreds  of  the  most  bright  and  beauti- 
ful of  Schiras  were  gliding  to  and  fro — parties  of 
beautiful  dancing  girls  from  Tndia,  brought  to  swell 
the  train  of  the  prince,  their  swelling  bosoms 
scarcely  veiled,  their  white  feet  glancing  in  the 
brilliant  light  of  the  lamps,  and  their  robes  hung 
round  with  small  silver  bells,  were  mingling  in  the 
voluptuous  dance — around,  reclined  on  sofas,  splen- 
didly dressed  in  the  robes  and  shawls  of  the  Cash- 
incre,  their  turbans  sparkling  with'  diamonds  and 
pearls,  were  to  be  seen  the  loveliest  of  women,  and 
at  their  feet  their  adorers,  busy  in  pointing  out  the 
most  striking  parts  of  the  animated  scene.  The 
musicians  moved  through  the  apartments,  as  fancy 
or  inclination  prompted ;  now  called  to  strike  the 
lively  kitar,  or  tabor,  to  a  company,  whose  feet 
were  moving  in  the  gay  mazes  of  the  dance ;  in 
another  part,  the  soft  kanoon  might  bo  heard,  as 
some  impassioned  lover  poured  forth  his  soul  in 
his  song,  and  drew  tears  from  the  breathless  lis- 
teners. But  while  the  talents  of  Everington  and 
his  attendant  were  frequently  put  in  requisition,  he 
in  vain  sought  among  the  sparkling  eyes  and  peri- 
forms  which  made  the  palace  seem  a  second  para- 
dise of  the  faithful,  the  object  of  his  wishes.  The 
superior  tones  of  his  lute  made  him  welcome  wher- 
ever he  presented  himself;  but  his  wanderings 
were  frequently  checked  to  breathe  forth  some  of 


those  melting  airs,  which  never  fail  to  eDekm  ib 
sou],  and  Map  it  in  elysiam.*  The  throne,  vkal 
had  been  placed  at  one  extremity  of  the  ipiTtiwH 
had  been  vacated ;  the  cushions  made  of  the  liehHl 
silks,  and  filled  with  down  from  the  cygnet  of  t|i 
Ganges,  were  not  now  pressed  by  their  priaedy 
owner ;  he  had  \e(t  his  marble  steps  and  imf 
chair,  to  mingle  in  the  sweet  confusion,  to  cateh  tf 
a  less  distance  the  bright  glance  of  beauty,  and  it 
the  thoughtless  pleasure  and  hilarity  of  a  sobfed; 
forget,  for  a  moment,  the  cares  of  governmenL 

Everington  passed  on  to  the  doors  which  led  to 
the  gardens  of  the  prince.  The  cool  evening  lir 
was  freighted  with  fragrance  from  groves  of  mp 
tie  and  acacia,  and  perfumes  from  the  cedar,  tk 
pomegranate  and  the  orange.  The  musk-roM  if 
the  Bendemir  too,  lent  its  blossoms  and  its  fin- 
grance,  and  the  sofl  south  wind  came  orer  ik 
fevered  brow  and  anxious  spirit  of  Everingtia 
with  balmy  effect.  The  moon  was  shining  h^ 
on  kiosk  and  minaret ;  martial  music  was  bed 
from  the  camp ;  and  nearer  the  undefined  bodi 
of  the  city  and  palace  were  mingled  with  the  nip- 
ping of  light  feet — the  melting  strains  of  moBie- 
and  the  light  hearted  laughter  of  beings  that  neeofA 
to  have  never  known  earn. 

Wearied  with  the  fatigues  of  the  day  and  Ai 
exertions  of  the  evening,  and  a  prey  to  a  feverii 
anxiety,  Everington  and  his  attendant  Hafflon^ 
after  enjoying  the  beauties  of  the  evening  fori 
short  time,  entered  an  acacia  bower,  and  •all' 
themselves  on  one  of  the  raised  and  moss-^vert' 
banks.  Hamors  took  his  kitar  and  toacbed  ^ 
strings  to  so  sweet  and  lively  a  prelude  tbtt  i 
number  was  soon  collected  around  them.  S«i 
came  a  party  of  three  or  four,  whose  oncoDBtnin' 
and  graceful  movements,  the  richness  of  ibf 
robes,  and  the  precious  stones  which  glittered  f 
their  turbans,  plainly  denoted  to  be  individoib  ^ 
no  ordinary  rank.  Attracted  by  the  music,  tbef 
approached  ;  they  paused ;  and  pleased,  they  eeate' 
themselves.  There  was  one  young  lady,  v^ 
af\er  listening  some  time  to  the  praises  bestoft' 
upon  the  gay  and  lively  serenade  of  Hamors,  ii* 
quired  if  there  was  not  one  who  could  strike  tki 
strings  to  a  sadder  note,  some  tale  of  h<^lA 
helpless  love ;  and  her  voice  had  something  ii  ^ 
which  showed  that  such  a  theme  would  be  far  Dd>* 
congenial  to  her  feelings. 

The  lady  who  made  this  request  was  seated  i> 
a  rich  Indian  shawl  which  her  attendants  ^ 
spread  for  her,  and  at  her  feet  was  the  person  ^ 
dently  her  lover.  The  ends  of  the  silvcr-iw'* 
turban  which  encircled  his  head,  hung  gracefuQf 
behind  his  shoulders ;  a  cimetar,  the  handle  " 
which  was  studded  with  gems,  was  suspended  it 
his  side  ;  and,  as  the  dancing  moonlight  fell  apoi 
his  head,  the  diamond  crescent  which  ornamented 
the  front  of  his  turban,  revealed  to  Everington,  thi 
Prince,  Abbas  Mirza,  and  the  person  of  the  th 
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male  cooJd  no  longer  be  doabtfol.  Everington  did 
sot  wait  a  secood  invitalion  from  the  lady  to  per- 
form  that  which  lay  nearest  to  his  heart ;  but  re- 
moving himself  nearer  to  her  feet,  touched  the 
strings  of  the  late  to  a  sweet  and  simple  air  which 
be  leanied  at  Delhi.  His  voice  slightly  faltered 
u  he  SDDg  the  last  stanza,  in  which  this  noble 
jocth  replies  to  the  command  of  the  weeping  mai- 
den, to  forget  her  for  ever,  as  heaven  had  forbid 
tbeii  anion : 

Forget  thee ! — bid  the  white  wing*d  dove 

Foriake  the  loT*d  one's  nest, — 
iioli  back  the  sun,  as  slow  he  sinks 

To  grace  the  gorgeous  west. 

Bid  spring's  sweet  flowers  and  golden  fralt 

To  gem  the  leafless  grore— 
AD  may  be  done,  ere  my  fund  heart 

Shall  once  forget  thee,  love. 

IlierB  was  a  deep  and  breathless  silence,  as  with 
2  Toice  that  trembled  with  emotion,  he  sung  the 
lir;  and  when  he  closed,  there  was  a  general  mur- 
mar  of  approbation. 

"  By  the  head  of  Ali,  that  musician  must  have 
feh  what  he  has  described,  and  should  be  rewarded 
bj  OS,"  said  the  Prince,  as  he  flung  Everington  a 
pieee  of  gold. 

The  lady  said  nothing,  but  as  it  was  a  custom 
for  them  to  reward  the  minstrel,  she  took  out  some 
gold,  and  as  ETerington  kneeled  before  her,  placed 
it  in  his  hand,  repeating  at  the  same  time,  in  a  low 
bnt  emphatic  manner,  the  last  words  which  had 
jut  iaUen  (rom  his  lips. 

There  was  a  slight  agitation  of  her  hand  as  he 
toDched  it ;  there  was  that  same  witching  melody 
in  berToice  which  accompanied  the  farewell  at  the 
g^i  which  was  enough;  and  Everington  felt  as 
'•H»ugh  the  aon  had  suddenly  burst  forth  from  the 
midtt  of  clouds  and  storms.  Danger,  indeed,  there 
vas:  difficulties  to  be  overcome;  yet  who,  soch 
^ght  eyes  beaming,  and  such  sweet  tones  encour- 
^ing>  would  have  thought  of  dangers  and  diflicul- 
ties?  Everington  could  not,  while  the  delicious 
tone,  that  the  beautiful  Corolinn  was  faithful,  was 
*iMQding  in  his  ears.  Hamors  now  struck  up  a 
^ghtly  Uy,  and  the  prince  and  his  companions, 
»ith  their  attendants,  left  the  bower ;  and  as  they 
^  so,  a  light  breeze  wafted  aside  the  veil,  and  in 
the  moonlight,  Everington  saw  that  the  eyes  of  the 
naiden  were  turned  upon  him  with  such  an  appeal- 
ing glaoee  of  tenderness,  that  had  a  doubt  of  her 
feelings  existed  before,  that  look  would  have  re- 
ooTed  ihcm  all.  Everington  replied  by  placing 
lu8  hand  on  his  heart ;  and  after  the  prince  had  de- 
Parted)  soon  followed  to  the  palace.  Here,  after 
iodolgiog  a  little  longer  in  the  mirth  and  festivities, 
he  listened  to  the  music,  which,  from  the  gardens, 
the  bsiiks  of  the  Bendemir,  and  the  city,  rose  as  if 
by  magic,  and  mingled  in  the  stillness  of  the  night, 
like  strains  of  the  houris,  in  the  mussulman  para- 
dise.   Everington  and  Hamors  left  the  palace  in 


the  same  way  they  had  entered  it,  passed  the 
guards  without  being  discovered,  and  reached  their 
lodgings  in  safety. 

CHAPTER  III. 

The  course  of  true  lore  never  did  run  smooth. 

Shaktpeare, 

The  next  day,  and  the  next,  passed  away  with- 
out Everington's  being  able  to  hear  any  thing  from 
a  person,  in  whose  fate  he  was  so  deeply  interested. 
The  merchant  too  was  invisible ;  and  though  Ha- 
mors faithfully  watched  all  comers  and  goers  to  the 
palace,  nothing  of  them  was  to  be  seen.  He  in- 
deed learned  from  some,  in  the  train  of  the  prince, 
that  in  order  more  strongly  to  cement  the  friend- 
ship which  existed  between  the  prince  and  his  new 
subjects  of  Schiras,  he  had  declared  to  select  from 
the  most  beautiful  of  their  women  another  one  to 
add  to  his  harem ;  and  report,  now  as  before,  fixed 
upon  the  daughter  of  the  Circassian  merchant  as 
the  happy  individual  who  was  to  be  thus  honored. 
It  was  farther  stated  that  the  marriage  ceremony 
would  be  performed  in  a  few  days,  and  with  all 
imaginable  splendor. 

To  Everington,  who  had  strong  reason  for  be- 
lieving that  rumor  was  not  in  this  instance  the  liar 
which  it  so  often  is,  and  with  so  much  justice  rep- 
resented to  be,  this  intelligence,  though  not  unex- 
pected, was  gall  and  wormwood.  If  it  was  what 
he  had  feared,  still  until  now  hope  had  whispered 
that  the  fears  he  felt  arose  from  the  dread  of  a  ri- 
val, and  the  intensity  of  his  affections  for  the  beau- 
tiful Corolinn.  He  spent  the  day  in  a  thousand 
wild  and  useless  projects.  In  disguise,  during  the 
moonlight  evenings,  he  examined,  as  he  dared,  the 
pile  of  buildings  in  which  fancy  pictured  his  loved 
one  to  be  a  prisoner.  He  gazed  on  the  high  walls 
which  surrounded  the  palace  and  gardens  of  the 
prince,  but  was  unable  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  her 
he  so  much  wished  to  see.  Everington  recollected 
that  the  garden  in  which  the  entertainment  had 
been  given  reached  to  the  walls  of  the  city,  and 
that  they  were  washed  by  the  Bendemir.  Love  is 
fruitful  in  expedients.  The  thought  occurred  to 
him  that  some  spot  might  be  found  where  he  could, 
from  the  river,  enter  the  gardens,  and  though  the 
enterprise  might  be  fraught  with  hazard,  he  deter- 
mined on  making  the  attempt.  Hamors  procured  a 
light  boat,  and  in  it,  when  night  came  on,  disguised 
as  they  were  on  the  evening  of  the  entertainment, 
they  mingled  with  the  numerous  parties,  which 
in  their  fanciful  water  craft,  were  enjoying  all  the 
glories  of  an  oriental  evening.  The  air  was  balmy » 
music  came  over  the  waters — the  light  dipping  of 
the  numerous  oars  fell  upon  the  ear  with  measured 
and  soothing  effect — crowds  were  clustered  on  the 
covered  banks  of  the  river — nightingales  were  emu- 
lating the  sweet  tones  of  the  Persian  lute  and  sy- 
rinda ;  the  fire-fly  was  darting  amidst  the  thick- 
woven  and  deep  green  foliage  of  the  pomegranate 
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aod  iDdian  fig  tree ;  and  from  the  gaideD  of  the 
prince  came  the  rich  odors  of  the  jessamine,  citron 
and  role. 

Everington  and  Hamors  floated  along  through 
the  delightful  scene,  the  former  too  deeply  intent 
on  another  object  to  enjoy  fully  the  witcheries  of 
the  present.  The  walls  next  the  water  were  care- 
.  fully  and  anxiously  examined ;  but  even  the  search-'' 
ing  eye  of  Everington  could  discover  no  place 
where  accoess  appeared  within  the  limits  of  possi- 
bility. Sometimes,  mingled  with  the  fragrance 
which  the  light  evening  breeze  wafted  from  the 
gardens,  came  the  melting  sounds  of  distant  mu- 
sic— gay  and  laughing  voices — and  once  Evering- 
ton started,  as  tones,  which  he  was  willing  ta  swear 
were  those  of  the  charming  Corolinn,  and  which 
sent  the  blood  thrilling  to  his  fingers'  ends,  were 
heard  warbling  one  of  those  sweet  and  pathetic 
airs,  for  which  the  maidens  of  her  own  country 
were  so  celebrated.  They  were  about  to  relin- 
qnisb  their  attempt  as  hopeless;  the  river  was 
washing  the  lAst  angkr  of  the  wall  ^  the  gay  com- 
pany had  begun  to  disperse,  and  Everington  was 
about  to  give  orders  for  their  return,  when  he  hap- 
pened to  see  that  from  the  branches  of  a  pome- 
granate which  rose  above  the  wall  on  the  inner 
side,  a  vine,  of  that  kind  which  produces  the  rich 
wine  of  Schiras,  had  spread  its  tendrils  upon  the 
wall,  and  loaded  with  fruit,  had  descended  till  its 
clusters  hung  at  the  very  water's  edge. 

"What  think  you,"  said  Everington,  as  he 
tamed  the  light  machine  in  which  they  were  float- 
ing, so  as  to  bring  them  close  to  the  wall ;  "  what 
think  you  Hamors,  of  making  a  ladder  of  these 
vines,  with  which  to  scale  the  wall !  Is  it  practi<- 
cableV 

'*  Perfectly  so,"  answered  the  slave,  as  he  grasped 
one  of  the  vines  and  drew  the  boat  to  the  wall ; 
"  bot  would  it  not  he  advisable  to  wait  until  the 
moon  has  set,  as  at  this  time  we  shall  be  more 
likely  to  be  observed  in  our  attempt  than  then  1" 

"  True,"  replied  Ererington,  "  but  you  will  re- 
member, that  by  waiting  we  shall  diminish  the 
ohance  of  meeting  those  we  wish  to  see.  Now  is 
the  hour,  but  it  will  soon  be  past." 

"  It  is  enough,"  said  Hamors ;  and  in  a  moment 
the  light  skiff  was  secured  to  one  of  the  vines ; 
thus,  should  it  be  necessary,  affording  the  means 
of  escape.  An  angle  of  the  wall  screened  them,  in 
some  measure,  by  intercepting  the  light  of  the 
moon,  and  in  a  few  moments,  Everington,  foHowed 
by  Hamors,  stood  in  safety,  on  the  top  of  the  wall, 
a  distance  of  thirty  feet  from  the  water.  On  the 
inside,  the  descent  was  attended  with  little  or  no 
difiiculty,  and  carefully  reconnoitering  the  ground, 
Everington  advanced.  It  was  not  long  before  he 
found  himself  in  the  vicinity  of  the  very  bower 
where  he  had  met  the  young  Corolinn  and  the 
prince  on  the  night  of  the  festival.     Everington 


laughing  houris,  but  she  whom  he  most  wished  to 
encounter,  was  not,  be  was  confident,  among  them. 

As  he  and  his  servant  cautiously  and  silently  ap- 
proached the  secluded  and  beautiful  retreat,  thej 
"suddenly  heard  voices,  and  listening  a  moment, 
perceived  they  were  females  conversing  lowly  but 
earnestly.  The  quicker  ear  of  Everington  In- 
stantly  detected  the  silver-toned  voice  of  Corolinn, 
and  his  heart  fluttered  to  think  he  was  so  near  the 
lovely  object  of  his  adoration.  In  a  whisper  to 
Hamors,  he  directed  him  to  remain  where  he  was, 
while  he  ventured  to  approach  near  enough  to  dis- 
cover how  niany,  and  what  persons  were  there, 
and  how  employed. 

If  danger  was  approaching,  Hamors  was  to  com- 
municate the  intelligence  by  a  shrill  whistle.  Eve- 
rington then,  with  noiseless  step,  approached  the 
bower,  and  to  bis  joy  saw  that  the  beautiful  Coro- 
linn was  reclining  on  the  very  couch  which  she 
had  occupied  when  he  performed  the  part  of  a  min- 
strel at  her  feet ;  a  place  now  filled  by  a  young 
woman  who  was  evidently  her  attendant.  Near 
her  was  one  of  the  richest  sofas  of  Ispahan,  which 
the  prince,  on  her  happening  to  mention  the  plea- 
sure she  took  in  visiting  that  place,  had  ordered, 
without  her  knowledge,  to  be  placed  there,  aod  cer- 
tainly it  could  not  have  been  destined  to  support 
a  lovelier  burden.  Her  hair  was  loosened  from  the 
diamond  clasp,  and  flowing  in  rich  curling  tresses 
around  her  beautiftd  and  polished  neck.  She  held 
in  her  hand  a  cluster  of  the  fragrant  white  roses, 
brought  from  the  banks  of  the  Nerbuddah ;  and 
was<  while  conversing,  slowly  scattering  the  pure 
leaves*  on  the  earth  around  her. 

"  So  perish  our  sweetest,  dearest  hopes^"  said 
she  with  a  sigh ;  *'  to-morrow,  Myrtilda,  you  say 
the  prince  has  determined  this  hateful  ceremonj 
shall  be  performed,  and  the  sacrifice  completed !" 

"  Not  to-morrowj  madam,  but  the  day  after,"  re- 
plied the  attendant. 

*'  One  more  day  of  happy  freedom  is  then  mine,^ 
said  Corolinn ;  **  if  I  must  become  the  victim,  let 
the  sacrifice  be  delayed  to  the  latest  hour  possible."^ 

'^  It  can  be  delayed  no  longer,"  said  the  servant; 
"  you  remember  the  last  words  of  Abbas  Mina, 
this  morning  ?" 

*'  I  remember  them  too  well,"  replied  the  young 
Circassian ;  "  O  that  I  could  see  the  Frank  once 
more  before  I  am  lost  to  all  hope  of  happiness  !** 

Everington  was  on  the  point  of  throwing  him- 
self at  her  feet,  but  prudence  prevented  and  be 
listened. 

"  Alas,  my  dear  mistress !"  was  the  answer  of 
the  attendant,  '*  if  you  should,  he  could  not  help 
you ;  and  he  might,  instead  of  saving  yoo,  only  in- 
volve himself  in  ruin." 

'*  Allah  forbid  that  I  should  bring  destruction 
upon  him,"  said  the  beautiful  girl,  adding  in  a  voice 
that  trembled  with  deep  emotion,  **  perhaps  be 


had  already  passed  several  groups  of  gay  and  thinks  not  of  .me;  I  will  perish  rather  than  be  to 
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him  the  cause  of  erii,  or  the  aonrce  of  one  mo- 
ment's auaery." 
Erehngton  waited  no  longer,  he  left  his  retreat, 

tod  preseotisg  himself  before  them,  pronounced 
the  nsne  of  CoroUnn.    The  beaotiibl  girl  sprang 

from  her  seat  and  exclaimed — '*  Allah  be  praised  !^ 
aad  io  an  instant  was  clasped  to  Everington's 
bosom. 

When  the  first  wild  and  unchecked  gush  of 
tru^Tt  was  over,  the  danger  to  which  the  per- 
son she  so  tenderly  loved  was  exposed,  rushed 
s[»D  her  miod,  and  throwing  herself  on  her  knees 
before  him,  she  bathed  his  hand  with  tears. 

"Fly,  iyl^  said  the  lovely  creature,  in  the  low, 
deep  tooes  of  passionate  agitation ;  "  fly  before 
rain  overtakes  yon ;  before  it  overtakes  us  both — 
(It  aad  be  happy  beyond  the  reach  of  a  tyrant  !** 

**When  I  have  seen  you  safe — when  I  have 
tees  yoa  freed  from  the  bondage  which  has  been 
iapowd  on  yon — when  I  have  heard  my  destiny 
from  joar  own  lips,  and  know  whether  yon  will 
ily  with  me,  and  not  before,''  said  Everiogton,  as 
be  nised  Corolinn  from  the  earth,  and  with  her 
aested  himself  upon  the  sofa. 

The  beantifol  Corolinn  was  before  him ;  his  arm 
WIS  anraod  her  slender  waist;  he  felt  the  deep, 
qaiek  throbbiogs  of  her  heart  as  she  reclined  upon 
his  bosom ;  it  was  a  moment  of  almost  delirions 
ecstisy ;  and  the  fervent  kiss  that  he  imprinted  on 
her  anpoUoted  lip,  was  coined  in  the  mint  of  pure 
tad  hallowed  affection. 

**I  fly  with  you  l'*^  replied  the  blushing  girl ;  "  Oh, 
10, 1  caanot ;  would  to  heaven  I  could ;  but  the  at- 
tempt woold  be  the  destruction  of  us  both :  go  and 
leave  me  to  my  fate,  and  may  the  blessing  of  the 
Prophet  attend  you!"^ 

"With  you,  but  not  without,"  replied  Evering- 
toD  firmly. 

At  that  moment  the  whistle  of  Hamors  was 
beard,  and  the  ear  of  Everiogton  detected  voices 
ofmea  at  a  distance. 

"  The  guards  are  on  their  rounds — ^fly,  or  we  are 
lost  for  ever — ^fly,  and  leave  me  to  my  fate  !"  ex- 
cbimed  the  agitated  girl,  as  she  flung  her  white 
vms  around  his  neck. 

"Wfll  you  meet  me  at  this  place  to-morrow 
evening  1**  inquired  Everington,  who  was  warned 
I7  <be  repeated  summons  of  his  servant  that  he 
bad  oot  a  moment  to  lose. 

**  I  will  meet  yon,'^  was  the  hurried  answer  of 
the  maiden ;  **  I  will  meet  you,  though  it  can  avail 
nothing." 

The  young  lady  who  was  in  attendance,  and 
who,  on  perceiving  that  it  was  Everington,  had  re- 
tired to  a  little  distance  from  the  lovers,  now  ap- 
proached. 

^  My  dear  mistress,  we  must  be  gone,**  she  said, 
u  she  threw  the  Cashmere  aroond  Corolinn ;  and 
«s  the  young  Circassian,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  her 
naid,  left  the  bower  in  one  direction,  Everington 
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darted  into  a  thicket  of  shrubbery  by  another. 
Here  he  remained  until  the  'guards  had  passed, 
when  he  Joined  Hamors,  and  together  they  reached 
their  boat  in  safety. 

CHAPTER  IV. 
So  light  to  the  croape  the  fair  lad}*  he  swung. 
So  light  to  the  saddle  before  her  be  sprung ; 
"  She*s  won !  we  are  gone,  over  bank,  bush  and  seaur, 
They  will  have  fleet  steeds  that  follow/*  quoth  young  Loch, 
invar.  Scotu 

The  next  day  w^as  spent  by  Everington  in  ma- 
king the  necessary  preparations  for  flight.  Horses 
were  procured,  and  every  thing  was  arranged  long 
before  the  evening  came  on.  It  was  the  intention 
of  Everington  to  gain,  if  possible,  the  passes  of 
the  Hetzerdera  before  morning  with  his  prize,  and 
then  secrete  themselves  or  proceed  as  circum- 
stances should  dictate.  Among  the  rude  but  hos- 
pitable natives  of  these  mountains,  he  knew  he 
could  have  time  to  determine  on  his  further  course. 
He  was  the  more  confirmed  in  his  plan,  because 
Hamors  had  spent  some  years  in  that  region  when 
young,  and  was  well  acquainted,  not  only  with  the 
Kurdistan  dialect  spoken  there,  but  was  familiar 
with  the  localities  of  that  mountain  region ;  and 
because  from  that  point  he  could,  with  equal  ease, 
pursue  his  route  to  Bag-dat«or  Teflisfa. 

Evening  came  and  found  every  thing  prepared 
for  flight.  As  the  last  rays  of  the  setting  sun 
gilded  the  peaks  of  the  Hetzerdera,  Everington 
and  Hamors  placed  their  steeds  in  a  thick  grore 
of  mangoes,  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
city,  and  but  a  short  space  from  the  river— down 
which,  should  they  succeed  in  escaping  from  the 
gardens,  they  knew  it  woold  be  necessary  to  float. 
They  procured  the  little  skiff  which  they  had  used 
the  evening  previous,  and  as  the  moon  began  to 
decline  and  mark  the  hour  appointed,  Everington 
and  his  servant  found  themselves  at  the  plaee  of 
ascent.  The  boat  was  again  secured,  and  again 
they  successfully  ascended  the  wall.  Every  thing 
around  them  bore  the  same  appearance  of  festivity 
and  joyousness  which  it  had  done  the  evening  be- 
fore. The  palace  was  illuminated — lamps  glit- 
tered in  every  recess  to  which  the  moonbeams  could 
not  penetrate—- gay  and  beaatiful  forms,  the  tenants 
of  the  harem,  were  gliding  about ;  their  steps  fol- 
lowed at  a  distance  by  the  black  eunuchs,  who  had 
them  in  charge — ^musie  lent  its  witchery ;  and  while 
the  adventurer  carefully  threaded  his  way  through 
the  most  unfrequented  walks,  and  at  intervals 
caught  glimpses  of  the  majestic  domes  of  the  pa- 
lace— while  he  listened  to  the  sweet  notes  of  mu- 
sic, the  air  freighted  with  the  fragrance  of  a  thou- 
sand flowers,  he  felt  that  the  splendid  scenes  of 
oriental  romance  were  not  altogether  fabulous. 

Silently  they  approached  the  bower,  and  Ever- 
ington breathed*  more  freely,  when  he  saw  two  fe-* 
male  forms,  the  airy  gracefulness  of  one  of  which 
he  could  not  mistake,  enter  beneath  the  shadows  of 
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the  orange  and  acacias,  whose  branches  met  and 
mingled  over  the  opposite  entrance.  He  was  not 
mistaken,  for  in  a  moment  the  beautifol  Corolinn 
was  in  his  arms  and  clasped  to  his  bosom. 

"  Thank  Heaxen !  we  have  met,  I  trust,  nexer 
again  to  separate,"  said  Everington,  as  he  *affec* 
tionately  kissed  the  blushing  girl. 

**  We  have  met,"  said  the  lovely  maiden  in  a 
voice  which  trembled  with  deep  feeling ;  **  we  have 
met,  but  it  is  that  I  may  warn  you  of  your  danger, 
bid  you  farewell,  and  be  miserable." 

*'  Corolinn,"  said  Everington,  *'  if  you  love  me, 
think  not  that  any  danger  threatens  me;  think 
of  the  fate  that  awaits  you,  if  you  remain  where 
you  are." 

'*  Gracious  Allah  protect  me !"  exclaimed  the 
beautiful  girl,  as  a  sense  of  her  helpless  situation 
flash^  over  her  mind,  and  she  instinctively  clung 
to  the  arm  of  the  person  she  loved,  and  from 
whom — she  scarcely  knew  how — she  lodced  for 
protection  and  safety. 

"  We  are  losing  the  precious  time,"  said  Ever- 
ington, taking  the  fearful  and  half-reluctant  Coro- 
linn in  his  arms ;  with  his  lovely  burden  he  led  the 
way  to  the  wall,  followed  by  their  two  attendants. 
Without  difficulty  they  ascended  to  the  summit, 
whence,  without  delay,  Everington  descended  to 
the  boat,  into  which  Hamors  lowered  the  girls,  and 
having  witnessed  their  safety,  followed  himself. 

Loosing  the  boat  from  its  grape-vine  fiistenings, 
they  floated  down  the  river,  passing  numbers  both 
on  the  waters  and  on  the  shores,  who  were  enjoy- 
ing the  beautiful  evening ;  and  Hamors,  to  prevent 
notice,  mingled  the  music  of  his  flute  with  that, 
which  from  the  shores  echoed  over  the  waters,  on 
which  the  last  rays  of  the  moonbeams  were  linger- 
ing. Gradually  the  music  died  away ;  the  sWeet 
song  of  the  nightingale  from  the  rose-bordered 
margin  of  the  river,  seemed  to  swell  higher  and 
clearer;  and  when  the  moon  sunk  behind  the  wes- 
tern mountains,  and  the  stars  began  to  glitter  in 
the  deep  blue  sky,  the  boats  sought  the  shores ;  and 
though  many  spent  the  night  in  the  gardens  that 
bordered  the  river,  yet  that  was  soon  deserted,  and 
Everington  and  his  fair  Corolinn,  with  their  atten- 
dants, were  soon  floating  on  in  silence  and  alone. 

Corolinn  reclined  on  the  bosom  of  Everington ; 
her  hand  was  clasped  in  his,  and  he  saw  that  tears 
were  trembling  in  her  dark  eye. 

"  My  dear  girl,"  said  he,  "  come,  cheer  up  your 
spirits ;  the  danger  is  past,  heaven  will  bless  us, 
and  we  shall  be  happy." 

*'  Allah  grant  that  the  danger  may  be  passed," 
replied  Corolinn;  ''but  I  tremble  when  I  think 
what  awaits  us  if  we  are  overtaken  in  our  flight — 
for  myself  I  care  not,  I  can  die,  and  will  die  sooner 
than  submit  to  the  fate  to  which  I  am  destined  by 
the  prince — ^but  for  you " 

*'  O  think  not  of  me,"  replied  Everington,  inter- 
rupting her ;  *'  I  do  not  intend  to  be  overtaken ; 


and  if  we  are,  do  not  think  that  I  shall  fonake 
you ;  I  can  at  least  die  for  jou." 

"  This  morning,"  said  the  blushing  maiden,  ^  the 
prince  came  to  me,  took  my  hand,  and  requested 
me  to  walk  with  him  in  the  garden.  I  could  not 
do  otherwise  than  comply.  'Why  so  dejected!' 
said  he,  as  we  turned  into  a  walk  that  led  as  from 
the  observation  of  the  attendants ;  '  why  m  de- 
jected on  the  eve  of  an  event  which  I  had  reasoo 
to  believe  would  have  filled  you  with  pleasoieV 
'  Gracious  prince,'  I  answered,  '  I  am  aawortfaj 
of  the  honor  you  design  me ;  forgive  me  when  I 
say  that  splendor  and  royalty  have  no  charms  for 
me.  Let  me  entreat  you  to  forget  me,  and  in  some 
of  these  noble  Persian  families,  seek  a  bride  vor< 
thy  of  yourself,  and  your  destiny.'  The  prisee 
looked  at  me  sternly  and  fixedly  for  a  momeBt,aiMi 
I  trembled  beneath  his  glance.  '  By  the  sword  of 
Ali,  I  see  how  it  is,'  he  exclaimed  fiercely;  '  that 
rascally  Frank,  that  accursed  infidel,  has  been  be- 
forehand with  me  in  the  winning  of  your  affection ; 
but  know  that  Abbas  Mirza  is  not  thus  to  be 
thwarted  in  his  wishes,  and  were  it  not  that  I  hare 
promised  to  delay  until  to-morrow,  the  ceremony 
that  makes  you  mine,  should  take  place  within  an 
hour.'  As  he  pronounced  these  words,  be  laid  his 
hand  on  his  cimeter,  and  swore  by  the  prophet, 
should  he  discover  any  thing  on  your  part  to  jos- 
tify  the  act,  no  punishment  should  be  too  severe 
for  the  presumption  of  an  accursed  infidel.  I 
threw  myself  on  my  knees  before  him,  and  with 
tears  begged  him  not  to  drive  me  to  desperation- 
told  him  that  I  could  never  give  him  my  heart, 
could  never  love  him,  and  entreated  him  to  forget 
me.  '  Sweet  girl,'  said  he, '  talk  not  to  me  of  for- 
getfulness.  I  shall  not  try  to  forget  you ;  these  feel- 
ings of  yours,  you  must  forget;  this  reluctance  jos 
must  overcome,  and  consent  in  the  splendor  of  mj 
court,  to  shine  the  brightest  star  in  the  heaven  of 
India,  the  most  brilliant  gem  in  the  diadem  of  Per- 
sia's prince.'  I  perceived  that  it  was  in  vain  to 
remonstrate ;  and  as  at  that  moment  he  was  called 
by  a  slave,  I  was  left  to  reflect  on  the  ominou 
manner  in  which  he  repeated,  as  he  left  me,  the 
words — *  remember  to-morrow !'  " 

The  boat  had  now  floated  down  the  current  to 
the  place  where  the  horses  were  secreted;  and, 
running  the  little  bark  on  the  shore,  they  ascended 
the  bank  and  soon  found  themselves  seated  on  sfi' 
rited  chargers,  and  while  Hamors  led  the  way 
across  the  plain  of  Schiras,  Everington  rode  by  the 
side  of  the  fair  Circassian ;  who  had,  as  the  distance 
between  them  and  the  city  increased,  gradually  re- 
covered her  spirits.  With  the  fleetness  of  the  wind, 
they  were  lessening  the  distance  that  separated 
them  from  the  mountains;  and  as  they  approached 
the  long  sweeping  range  which  bounded  the  plain  on 
the  west,  the  hope,  that  in  its  almost  ioaoeessibie 
gorges  and  defiles,  they  should  be  able  to  elade  the 
pursuit  which  they  feared,  filled  them  with  joy. 
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They  hid  reached  the  mountains,  and  ascended 
first  range  of  hills,  as  the  day  broke,  and  re- 
realed  to  them,  in  all  its  beauty,  the  city  and  plain 
they  had  lefV.     The  rising  sun  threw  its  glories 
DTer  the  ruins  of  Persepolis,  and  the  dark  shows  of 
the  massive  columns  that  still  remained  standing, 
•tretched  like  giants  over  the  plain.    Beyond,  the 
imooth  flowing  Bendimir,  glittered,  like  a  silver 
thread,  amidst  gardens,  and  mosques,  and  groves, 
and  palaces.     The  minarets  of  Schiras  were  visi- 
ble, and  the  blue  mountains  which  bounded  the 
plain  to  the  east,  Iiad  their  uneven  outlines  marked 
in  the  first  gush  of  the  sunbeams.     Seated  on  a 
velvet  moss-covered  bank,  beneath  a  huge  mango 
tree,  in  a  little  dell,  overshaded  with  fragrant  myr- 
tle, the  party  reposed  themselves ;  while  Hamors 
produced  some  wine  and  fruits  which  he  had  pro- 
vided, and  thus  formed  that  refreshment  which 
theii  rapid  ride  had  rendered  so  desirable,  particu- 
Uxly  to  the  ladies. 

After  they  had  finished  their  repast,  they  were 
eongratulating  themselves  on  the  success  which 
lud  attended  their  efforts  to  escape,  when  Ever- 
ittgtOQ  observed  the  attention  of  Hamors  fixed  with 
sniiety  on  some  object  barely  visible  on  the  plain, 
in  the  direction  of  Schiras.  Everington  waited  a 
inoment,  until  he  caught  the  eye  of  Hamors,  when 
beckooing  him  to  follow,  he  rose  and  walked  a 
•kort  distance,  to  a  place  where  the  opportunity  for 
obsenation  would  be  fairer,  and  where  no  alarm 
vwld  be  given  to  Corolinn. 

"  What  see  you  that  has  thus  rivetted  your  at- 
tention!" asked  Everington  when  they  were  alone. 
''That  which,  if  it  were  possible  my  suspicions 
eoold  be  correct,  would  bode  us  no  good,"  an- 
•wered  Hamors;  "unless  I  am  much  deceived, 
"*•'*  is  a  party  of  horsemen  yonder ;  that  cloud  of 
*"*  indicates  a  rapid  movement,  and  it  is,  I  think, 
in  this  direction." 

*  *<nireyes  are  better  than  mine,  if  you  can 
nnke  a  party  of  horsemen  out  of  that  speck,"  said 
ETCrington ;  "  but  be  it  what  it  may,  perhaps  we 
"■^  better  be  moving,  as  our  horses  by  this  time 
»"8t  be  sufficiently  breathed." 

Corolinn  and  her  attendant  were  now  busily  en- 
B^^  in  picking  some  of  the  wild  berries  of  the 
°"^^D,  and  admiring  the  beautiful  scenery  be- 
*®^  »nd  above  them ;  but  they  immediately  obeyed 
uie  ^unmons  of  Hamors,  and  the  whole  party  were 
^^  way  towards  the  second  and  loftier  range 
«  the  moantain.  After  a  ride  of  an  hour,  through 
*  '^^inc  that  shut  from  their  view  the  plain,  they 
•"^fged  on  a  kind  of  table  land,  from  which  they 
*^  able  to  view  the  course  they  had  traversed, 
^  ^  now  found  that  the  conjectures  of  Hamors 
^  correct,  as  a  dozen  horsemen  at  least  were 
r'^j  to  be  seen  rapidly  following  the  same  track 
^^f  the  plain  that  had  been  pursued  by  themselves, 
^^^nn  was  not  yet  apprised  of  the  apprehended 


saw  from  the  signs  of  fatigue  that  she  exhibited, 
although  she  complained  not,  that  her  delicate 
frame  was  unequal  to  the  exertion  which  would,  ia 
all  probability,  be  required  to  make  their  escape. 
It  was  impossible  to  conceal  the  danger  longer 
from  her,  fur  her  quick  glance  over  the  plain,  at 
once  saw  the  party,  and  comprehended  their  object. 

"  Everington,"  said  she,  while  her  blanched 
cheek  told  the  agony  of  her  feelings, "  we  are  pur- 
sued ;  it  is  not  yet  too  late  for  you  to  save  yonr^ 
self— leave  me,  and  hasten  to  place  that  barrier  of 
mountains  between  you  and  certain  destruction.** 

'*  I  regret,  my  dear  Corolinn,"  replied  Evering- 
ton, "  that  you  should  have  such  a  despicable  opin- 
ion of  me,  as  to  suppose  that  I  would  forsake  yoa 
now ;  no,  my  love,  Abbas  Mirza  cannot  make  me 
shrink  from  my  purposes  of  saving  you,  or  perish- 
ing in  the  attempt." 

"  Let  us  not  despair,"  said  Hamors,  "  we  are 
not  as  yet  certain  that  these  men  are  in  pursuit  of 
us ;  and  if  they  are,  I  trust  we  shall  find  some  way 
to  evade  them." 

The  horsemen  were  so  near  that  they  could  be 
distinctly  counted ;  and  their  polished  arms  glitter- 
ing in  the  sun,  and  the  long  white  horse-hair  that 
waved  from  their  caps,  indicated  that  they  belonged 
to  the  household  troops  of  the  prince,  thus  disper- 
sing every  doubt  as  to  their  object  and  destination. 
The  fugitives  now  pressed  forward  with  all  the  speed 
possible,  but  it  was  evident  that  CoroUnn^s  strength 
was  unequal  to  the  task  before  them.  Although 
she  used  every  exertion  to  keep  up  her  spirits,  it 
was  in  vain;  and  the  fatigue  of  another  bourns  riding, 
made  it  necessary  that  they  should  again  halt. 

"  What  can  be  done  V  said  Everington  to  Ha- 
mors ;  *'  can  we  not  find  some  place  where  we  may 
deviate  from  the  usual  route,  and  thus  shun  our 
pursuers,  or  be  enabled  to  choose  our  own  ground 
for  our  defence  V 

"  I  have  thought  of  such  a  plan  myself,"  replied 
the  faithful  Hamors ;  "  there  is  such  a  spot  a  little 
before  us,  but  if  we  choose  it  and  are  overtaken, 
we  must  die  or  be  captured :  there  is  no  leaving  it." 

'*  Do  not  hesitate,"  said  the  half  fainting  Coro- 
linn ;  "  in  this  course  we  must  be  overtaken ;  in 
that  we  may  escape." 

{To  be  continued.) 


ACCIDENTS  OF  AUTHORSHIP. 

Lady  Maiy  Wortiey  Montague,  ia  a  remarkable  inatanes 
of  an  author  nearly  lost  to  the  world.  She  ia  only  known 
to  posterity  (aays  D^lsraeli)  by  a  chance  publication,  for 
such  were  her  famous  Turkish  letters ;  the  manuscript  of 
which  her  family  once  purchased  with  an  intention  to  sup- 
press, but  they  were  frustrated  by  a  transcript.  The  more 
recent  letters  were  reluctantly  extracted  out  of  the  family 
trunks,  and  surrendered  in  exchange  for  certain  family 
documenta  which  had  fallen  into  the  bands  of  a  bookseller. 


^        .* MTs^ Had  it  depended  on  her  relatives,  the  nam«  ot  liftji)  l&%r| 

«»gw;  bat  to  add  to  the  fears  of  Ereriagton,  he  had  only  reached  us  in  the  salirct  of  Pope. 
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A  TWILIGHT  REVERIE. 

BY  JAMES  CEANE,  X.  D. 

Twilight  again  !  Its  wavy  shadows  are  descend- 
ing around  me,  like  the  mountain  mists  in  lowly 
▼ales.  They  are  gathering  thickly  ;  and  methinks 
I  see  them  rolling  hither  and  thither  with  an  undu- 
lating motion.     How  noiseless  !  Those  gloamings 


Let  us  wander  far  up  the  stream  of  Time  agiii, 
and  look  upon  the  innocence — the  simplicity— ths 
purity  of  our  departed  childhood :  for  to  the  oU, 
this  power  is  specially  given.  This  earth  vm 
made  for  youth,  and  was  fashioned  for  its  spirit  to 
revel  in,  and  in  its  splendors  ever  to  delight.  Thi 
spirit  of  beauty  haunts  the  young  soul  like  a  pre- 
sence— therefore,  is  creation  fair.    Mysterious mo- 


which  but  now  were  shooting  up  the  West,  are !  sings  hang  about  the  spirit  of  our  childhood — tbeie- 


fainter  and  more  dim;  and  day  is  lapsing  into 
night.  See  how  the  light  and  the  shadows  meet 
and  mingle  !  There  they  shoot  again,  those  rays, 
glancing  far  away  into  the  dark  immensity.  How 
wonderful ! 

This  is  the  hour  for  reflection ;  for  all  is  hushed 
and  silent  as  the  movements  of  pleasing  thoughts 
within  the  soul.     All  is  still,  save  the  beatings  of 
the  human   heart.     That  throbs  wildly,  and  we 
hope   it  ever  will,  at  this  hour,  until  the  Master 
calleih  us  away  to  the  splendors  of  a  better  world. 
These  moments  are  happy  resting-places  for  the 
troubled  spirit.    When  a  deadly  quiet  settles  around 
us — and  the  tumult  of  the  world  is  hushed — and 
the  passions  are  lulled  to  their  silent  rest — ^tis 
sweet  to  commit  the  soul  to  its  own  way, — to  its 
contemplative  wanderings.     Unencumbered  with 
this  mortal  vestment,  and  powerful  in  its  own  capap 
cities,  it  holds  high  converse  with  the  spirits  of 
the  invisible  world — with  beings  palpable   to  its 
own  perceptions.     How  tender  are  its  musings ! 
bow  beautiful  its  reveries!  how  delightful  its  com- 
munings  with   those   *' spiritual  creatures,"  who 
'*  keep  watch  over  the  elements,  and  preside  over 
the  destinies  of  men !''  How  sublime  are  its  aspira- 
tions, when,  beyond  the  clouds — beyond  the  stars — 
beyond  the  limits  of  this  mortal  vision,  onward  it 
pursues  its  flight,  and  would  fain  pierce  into  the 
mysteries  of  the  Eternity  to  come — of  the  Eter- 
nity which  hath  gone  by !  Oh !  for  a  language — a 
power  wherewith  to  embody  these  workings  of  the 
spirit,  which  are  an  ecstasy  of  delight — an  excess 
of  life.     But  the  reflecting  and  imaginative  mind 
well  comprehends,  and  can  with  congenial  sympa- 
thy, enter  into  these  mysterious  musings.     There 
is  a  language  comprehended  by  the  spiritual  senses, 
although  it  baflles  all  mortal  power  of  expression. 
It  requires  not  the  tongue  to  give  intelligibility  to 
its  meaning.     There  is  a  language  of  the  stars — 
a  language  of  the  flowers :  there  is  a  voice  in  the 
night- wind — and  in  the  *'  trumpet-blowing  cata- 
ract :''  there  is  a  breathing  poetry  throughout  this 
beautiful  world — and  in  the  mighty  silence  of  the 
limitless  space. 

At  this  hour,  such  have  been  my  reveries,  these 
threescore  years.  Up  to  this  old  age,  have  1 
"  reverenced  the  dreams  of  my  youth."  All  its  fair 
visions  have  gone  with  me  through  life,  and  now 
they  bless  me.  Time  has  dealt  kindly  with  me, 
and  has  gently  besprinkled  my  brow  with  his  frosts. 
Come  with  me  then,  and  give  one  hour  to  idleaesa. 


fore,  is  creation  wondrous.  Come,  and  away  with 
me  then  to  the  childhood^s  land,  and  let  as  ttlw 
upon  ourselves  once  more  its  tender  sensibilities  to 
Nature — its  simple  aflection  for  her  charms. 

Nature  was  our  mother  there,  and  under  ha 
guidance,  like  children,  we  w^ere  led  away  fiom 
the  world  of  man.     Free  as  the  air  of  heaven,  sIm 
conducted  us  in  our  rovings,  and   poured  freih 
beauties  on  the  soul.     Into  our  ears  there  glided 
most  tender  instruction,  and  all  around  our  diily 
paths,  she  strewed  the  emblems  of  virtue  aiid  of 
wisdom.     She  was  ever  speaking  to  us ;  and  her 
language  was  understood.     We  wandered  often  ii 
the  groves  and  in  the  quiet  woods.     These  were 
her  temples ;  and  she  held  therein  continual  wor- 
ship.    A  majestic  presence  was  brooding  there—ft 
viewless  being :  and  we  stood  in  amazement — and 
fear  came  upon  us,  like  an  oppression — and  w* 
listened  to  deep  sounds  **  manifold  and  wondroat.^' 
Solemnly  they  came  from  out  the  silence  and  the 
gloom,  shedding  a  reverence  and  a  sanctity  opoa 
the  soul.     Spirits  were  passing  us  in  our  wonder- 
ment, speaking  in  voices  of  the  winds,  and  in  mor- 
mu  rings  of  the  waters — and  sweet  incense  loie 
around  us,  and  this  was  the  breath  of  flowers. 
We  stood  upon  holy  ground,  and  while  we  wor> 
shipped,  our  young  **  hearts  burned  with  us.'*  This 
was  Nature^s  lesson — and  thus  was  the  spirit  taogfal 
to  know  there  was  a  Power  on  high,  wonderful  to 
create  and  keep  all  things  in  love. 

In  the  evening  time,  she  also  led  us  fortb-^t 
the  blessed,  quiet  hour,  when  all  the  world  is  going 
to  its  rest.     The  vales  were  sleeping  in  repose- 
the  birds  and  beasts  were  moving  to  their  homes^ 
the  sun  was  sinking  behind  the  West — and  all  lb« 
sounds  of  earth  were  hushed  in  reverence  for  tli^ 
coming  hour.    The  winds  were  quiet  in  their  caTe«i 
and  the  gorgeous  clouds,  which  hastened  to  tb0 
mountain  tops,  stopped  suddenly — and  there  around 
the  West  they  hung,  bound  by  the  solemn  speli* 
Even  man  was  rested  from  his  troublous  cares,  ani 
was  still  awhile,  and  came  up  with  us  in  company 
to  know  yet  once  again,  under  what  tender  inflo* 
cncas  his  childhood  passed  away.     ^Twas  quiH 
there — a  Sabbath  quiet,  which  moved  far  in  v^ 
brooded  on  the  soul,  stirring  all  its  depths  to  soleon 
musings.     All  our  thoughts  were  holy  thoughtii 
coming  up  from  purest  fountains ;  and,  though  ui* 
whispered  here,  were  heard  in  heaven.     We  wepti 
and  tears,  fast  tears,  came  from  their  restinf* 
placea — and  on  the  beaded  kneCi  we  breathed  otf 
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ihuila  and  prmyen :  for  Hwas  too  mach  beaaty 
for  simple  hearta  to  atand  and  gaae  upon,  cmmoTed. 
The  idoration  of  that  child hood^a  hoar  was  wor- 
ship most  acceptable,  and  went  forth  ap  to  the 
throM  of  God.  And  thia  waa  Natare*6  teaching 
too :  and  thus  the  apirit  early  learned  to  worahip 
the  Moat  High. 

It  was  not  at  the  twilight  hour  alone,  nor  in  the 

qoiet  woods,  that  enchantaenta  grew  apon  us,  and 

**  truths  awoke  to  perish  never."    There  too  were 

solemn  aoanda  when  darkneaa   came    abroad — 

sooads  eoming  to  oa  from  the  far-off  deptha  of 

space :  and  moving  in  apon  as  through  the  silence, 

with  a  grandeor  all  their  own ;  they  spoke  to  us  of 

the  majesty  of  God.     And  there  were  gentler 

sooads  than  these — sweet  murmurings  poured  oat 

opon  the  bosom  of  the  night ;  and  coming  to  us 

on  the  moonlight*8  ray,  the  word  they  spoke  was 

**  peaee.^    At  all  time — in  all  seasons :  from  the 

green  fields,  and  from  the  flowing  streams  :  in  the 

Uashing  mom,  and  in  the  deep  blue  ocean  of  the 

akj:  from  homble  flowers — from  every  thing — 

tbeir  came  a  voice,  ^*  atrong  in  its  sweetness,  the 

spirit  to  enthrall.'* 

Thnsdid  Natare  lead  us  with  her  maternal  smiles: 
aod  onder  such  inflaences  did  we  sojourn  in  that 
\m%hi  and  happy  land.  Our  spirits  were  purer 
there.  They  were  not  tainted  by  any  unhallowed 
inlhieBee  coroiog  from  the  world.  We  worshipped 
tb«  ideal ;  and  the  beaaty  of  our  being  was  ever 
lin^ring  near  ns.  It  was  enough  to  gaze  upon 
tbe  brightness  which  shone  ever}'where  around  us, 
tod  to  pry  into  the  very  life  of  things. 

Hippy  those  early  diyt  when  I 
Shrined  in  roy  tngel  infiiney ! 
Ere  I  anderttood  thta  place 
Appointed  for  my  second  race : 
Or  tattfbt  my  soul  to  fancy  aught. 
Bat  a  white  celestial  thoo^hl. 
When  on  oorae  gilded  cloud  or  flower, 
My  gazing  soul  would  dwell  an  hoar, 
And  in  those  weaker  glories,  spy 
Some  shadows  of  Eternity — 
Ere  I  had  taiigfat  myself  to  wound 
My  eonacienee  with  a  sinful  sound : 
Or  had  the  blaek  art  to  diapense 
A  several  sin  to  every  sense  : 
Bnt  felt  through  all  this  fleshly  dress, 
Bright  shoou  of  Everiastingness. 

Henry  Vmighan. 

Asd  happy  that  one,  who  has  preserved  these 

fedngs  in  his  heart,  beautiful  in  all  their  simplicity 

^bA  freshness !  Such  a  man  lives  in  a  charmed  ex- 

^enre.    He   is  not  chained  down  to  things  of 

time  tod  sense.    In  his  soul  are  mirrored  the  sem- 

Ikaen  of  beauty  in  the  world  without.     He  turns 

to  the  world  within,  and  makes  his  dwelling-place 

with  the  images  of  the  true,  the  beautiful,  the  sub- 

Vime.    Hia  ear  is  always  sensitive  to  the  silent 

'^^oos  which  an  things  communicate.     His  eye 

^«lwaja  open  to  behold  the  perfection  of  thia 

^^iKiOD,  and  to  look  upon  the  evidenoea  of  a  apirit 


of  power  and  benevolence  and  love,  which  pervade 
it.  A  religion  is  ever  around  him  and  within  him. 
The  world  is  the  temple  of  his  worship,  and  in 
its  silent  places,  he  bends  and  gives  the  homage  of 
a  grateful  heart  to  the  great  Architect  of  the  uni- 
verse— ^to  the  Dispenser  of  bounties  which  are 
ever  varying  and  ever  numerous.  His  devotions 
know  no  method  or  fixed  seasons,  but  are  ever  fer* 
vent,  and  lively,  and  constant.  In  the  volume  of 
Natare,  he  beholds  the  perfections  and  attributes 
of  the  Deity ;  and  through  Nature,  he  beholds  her 
God.  His  life  is  a  continual  worship  of  God  in 
his  attributea,  and  his  pleaaures  are  but  foreshadow- 
ings  of  a  more  perfect  happiness  in  another  and  a 
better  world. 

With  thia  twilight  hour  are  associated  also  the 
home  of  my  infancy,  and  the  companions  of  roy 
boyhood.  They  come  before  me  with  a  thousand 
delicious  reminiscences.  In  those  seasons  of  quiet 
which  then  attend  me :  when  the  ailence  seems  a 
solemnity  too  holy  to  be  broken,  the  gentle  waters 
of  the  soul  are  stirred — fondest  memories  are  again 
awakened — and  sweet  sounds  of  happy  voices  vi- 
brate tremblingly  on  my  ear  again. 

Listen  to  the  shouts  of  those  happy  children ! 
They  are  there  in  the  far-ofl*  past,  gamboling  and 
frolicing  in  the  gladsomeness  of  their  hearts,  over 
the  sunny  fields  which  stretch  around  the  home- 
stead. How  beautiful  those  bright-eyed  czeatures 
in  their  playful  innocence ! 

There  is  the  mother  too— her  heart  beating  with 
joy  and  love— gazing  on  their  sports  and  happinesa. 
As  that  shadow  ia  crossing  her  brow,  what  hopea 
and  feara  is  she  telling  for  their  coming  years  1  A 
mother's  heart  can  only  know. 

The  sun  has  gone  down,  and  "  all  the  home- 
faces  are  met  by  the  blaze."  Those  merry  shouts 
are  hushed.  Those  wild,  joyous  creatures,  who 
seemed  as  if  restless  forever — with  the  loved  and 
cherished  mother,  and  venerated  father — are  cir- 
cled together  in  solemnity  to  worship  God.  Those 
bright,  fair  beings  are  clustered  around  the  sire,  aa 
he  repeats 

"  Those  strains  thtt  once  did  sweet  in  Zion  glide.** 
Surely  some  angela  were  hovering  over  that  bless- 
ed scene.  But  where  is  now  that  praying  father— 
that  tender  mother !  They  are  gone  to  the  '^apirit- 
land."  And  those  merry  children,  where  are  they  1 
Gone  too— 

They  tre  til  gone  into  s  world  of  light, 

And  I,  alone,  sit  lingeiing  here: 
Their  very  memory  is  fair  and  bright, 

And  my  sad  thoughts  doth  cheer. 

It  glows  end  glitters  in  my  cloudy  bresst, 

Like  stars  upon  some  gloomy  grove : 
Or  those  faint  beams  in  which  the  hill  is  drtst, 

After  the  sun*s  remove. 

I  see  them  walking  in  nir  of  glory  ! 

Whose  light  doth  trample  on  roy  days: 
Hy  days,  which  are  at  best  but  dull  and  hosiy, 

Were  glimmsrinp  sad  decays. 
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Oh !  holy  hope  uid  high  hunuUly  ^ 

High  u  the  hekveni  eboTe\ 
These  ere  your  walks,  and  yon  Ve  showed  them 

To  kindle  my  cold  love. — Henry  Vaughan, 

Twilight  reminds  me  of  the  feebleness  and  dim- 
ness of  my  old  age.  The  circle  of  human  life 
will  be  soon  completed.  Its  two  extremes — ^the 
first  and  second  childhood — will  soon  glide  into 
each  other. 

Far  down  the  Tale  of  years,  on  the  desolate 
shores  of  Time,  behold  a  bending  form,  Tenerable 
in  its  infirmity.  In  the  misty  twilight  of  his  exis- 
tence, he  is  wandering  there,  awaiting  the  sum- 
mons, which  shall  call  him  to  the  boundless  Ocean 
before  him — ^the  Ocean  of  Eternity.  In  the  in- 
fancy of  his  years,  life  to  him  stretched  itself  far 
away  into  the  coming  future.  In  his  manhood,  he 
stood  upon  an  elevated  midway,  between  the  ex- 
tremes of  life ;  while,  behind  him,  lay  the  path  of 
years  in  which  he  had  strayed ;  and  before,  was 
expanded  a  part  of  that  same  future,  beautified  and 
brilliant  with  the  illusive  enchantments  of  Hope. 
But  the  future  has  now  become  the  past — the  proud 
strength  of  manhood  has  passed  into  the  trembling 
feebleness  of  age— and  he  stands  on  that  solemn 
shore,  the  dim  shadow  of  his  former  self;  whUe, 
in  his  ear,  is  ever  sounding  the  murmuring  of  the 
ocean- wave,  as  it  comes  gliding  and  rippling  at  his 
feet. 

And  now,  reader,  farewell!  And  when  death 
comes  slowly  on,  may  good  spirits  attend  us,  with 
power  "  to  rob  the  spectre  of  its  terror,  and  the 
grave  of  its  sting :  So  that,  all  gently  and  uncon- 
scious to  ourselves,  life  may  glide  into  the  great 
ocean  where  the  shadows  lie;  and  our  spirits,  with- 
out guile,  may  be  severed  from  their  mansions, 
without  pain." 

New-York  City. 


NotCces  of  Nns  CBoru* 

Essays  fob  Suhmbb  Houbs,  by  CharU»  Lamnm.  Boe- 
Ion :  Hillierd,  Gray  dc  Co.  London :  Wiley  and  Pat- 
nauL    12  mo.  pp  250. 

Thin  well  printed,  and  handsome  little  volame,  embraces 
a  series  of  eighteen  essays ;  the  most  of  tbem  founded  in 
American  scenery  and  associations.  Some  of  the  topics 
are  furnished  by  the  West,  the  native  place  of  the  young 
author ;  he  has  certainly  done  justice  to  the  fresh  scenes 
that  are  spread  out  in  that  interesting  portion  of  the  coun- 
try. The  talent  of  the  writer  is  descriptive ;  he  has  paint- 
edt  with  remarkable  fidelity  and  beauty,  aome  of  the  most 
striking  points  of  Western  life.  His  language  is  chaste 
and  well  selected ;  and  many  of  the  moral  reflections,  grow- 
ing out  of  the  several  subjects  which  he  has  selected  for 
his  essays,  are  expressed  in  an  exceedingly  interesting  and 
even  touching  manner.  We  would  especially  commend  to 
the  attention  of  the  reader,  the  essay,  entitled  *the  Old 
Indian/  and  *Thoughu  on  Literature.'  Upon  this  latter 
topic,  the  author  speaks  boldly,  and  records  sentiments 


which  will  find  a  responee  in  the  hearts  of  many.  We 
cannot  forbear  alluding  to  the  field  which  is  spread  out  for 
the  exercise  of  literary  ability  in  the  actual  ooadition  of 
our  own  country.  In  our  national  acenery,  in  our  forests 
and  lakes,  our  rivers  and  mountains,  all  impressed  with  the 
seal  of  magnitude,  as  well  as  in  the  peculiar  circumstances 
connected  with  the  aboriginal  population  of  the  eoontry ; 
and  the  causes  which  have  marked  its  advance,  there  are 
ample  materials  for  the  richest  productions  of  genius ;  and 
it  only  requires  the  right  mind  to  work  them  up  into  splen- 
did and  lasting  fabrics.  We  fain  would  hope  that  some 
genius  of  that  sort  might  arise,  who  could  impress  upon 
our  own  country  the  same  influence  that  has  been  stamped 
upon  the  soil  of  Europe  by  its  master  minds  in  this  dcpait- 
ment  of  literature.  We  hope  the  author  of  the  Essays 
may  realize  his  fondest  wishes  by  its  publication. 

Mahhaloov:  Second  Book  of  Natural  History.    Pre- 
pared for  the  use  of  Schools  and  Colleges,  by  W.  S.  W. 
Ruschenberger,  Surgeon  U.  S.  Navy.    From  the  text  of 
Milne  Edwards  and  Achille  Comte,  Professors  of  Natu- 
ral History  in  the  Colleges  of  Henry  IV  and  Chaiie- 
mague.    Philadelphia :  Turner  dc  Fisher. 
The  high  commendations  which  we  passed  upon  Dr.  Ra- 
schenberger's  Physiology,  or  his  First  Book  of  Natural 
History,  have  been  more  than  sustained  by  the  schoolmss- 
ter.    Though  published  but  two  or  three  months  sgo,  sock 
has  been  the  demand  for  it  in  the  school  room,  that  it  has 
already  reached  the  4th  edition.    The  publio  have  now  the 
second  number  of  Ruschenberger's  series,  which  when 
completed  will  reach  seven.    This,  owing  to  the  subject,  is 
less  interesting  to  the  general  student,  than  the  First  Book 
is ;  though  the  subjects  are  well  treated  and  clesriy  illus- 
trated, and  the  author  has  acquitted  himself  with  gtest 
credit    They  are  both  excellent  and  useful  school  books. 
We  commend  them  to  all  teachers  in  general — and  in  par- 
ticular to  Mr.  Oamett,  the  Hercules  of  Education  in  Vir- 
ginia. 


Babnabv  Rudob,  bjf  Ckaria  Didtau,  (Bok)  oirfJker  of  Ck 
"  OU  Curwnty  Shop,"*  "Piehaiek,"  "  OUmr  7V«K,"  4c« 
<fc.,  Vfith  numeroua  iUuUratUnu  by  Cattermaii,  Avm,  sad 
Oibton.    Philadelphia :  Lea  and  Blanchard.  1842. 
Bamaby  Rudge  is  an  idiot  boy  who  figured  in  the  Gordon 
riots — ^alias,  the  *  no  popery  riots,' as  they  are  sometimes  call- 
ed, of  1780.  The  object  of  the  author  in  writing  this  book  ii 
to  be  discovered,  he  tells  the  reader,  by  perusal,  which  esa 
by  no  means  be  said  of  all  books.    This  is  too  of\en  a  se- 
cret which  authors  treasure  up  in  their  own  hearts.    But 
as  *  Bos'  has  indicated  the  mode  by  which  his  secret  may 
be  discovered,  we  do  not  feel  inclined  to  *  peach,'  but 
rather  to  let  all  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  rmdmg  and  finding 
out  for  themselves.    The  illustrations  are  ezcellent^not 
so  good  though  as  those  of  its  predecessois    one  can  almost 
read  the  book  through,  and  get  the  gist  of  the  story  from  then 
alone.    Dickens  is  the  most  popular  writer  of  the  day— 
and  Bamaby  Rudge  helps  to  sustain  this  character.    The 
work  is  to  be  had  at  the  bookstore  of  Messrs.  Randolph  &  Ce. 

Dbvotxonal  Mblodies,  by  Charles  M.  F.  Jhenu^  A,  B. 

Raleigh,  N.  C,    Published  by  Thomas  Jefferson  Lemoy, 

1841. 

The  Raleigh  publishers  have  cariedto  its  utmost  streick, 
the  art  of  printing  books,  with  *  rivers  of  margin  and  atreams 
of  matter' — the  present  volume,  a  duodecimo,  iMing  eqoal 
to  less  than  few  pages  of  the  Messenger.  The  object  of 
the  author  is  to  give  devotional  words  to  the  most  popular 
airs ;  and,  in  this  he  has  succeeded.  Nor  is  the  idea,  a 
bad  one.  He  has  given  twenty  hymns,  breathing  the  spirit 
of  true  devotion,  and  set  to  such  airs  as  *  Bonnie  0ooa*~ 
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•  Woodnafl,  Spue  that  Trae'— <  Oft  in  tbe  StiUy  Ni|fat*— 
•Aosel'i  Whisper/ ud  the  like.  We  should  be  gUd  to  see 
tbe  coUectioB  eiteaded. 

Nipouov'a  £mDiTioir  to  Russia,  6y  Cmad  dt  Stgw, 
m  tm  99Umt§.  New-Yorfc :  Harper  &  Brothers,  1841. 
TbeM  two  make  volnmes  141-2  of  the  Family  Library. 
The  kornns  of  war  were  never  eiMhited  in  such  a  light 
lad  to  iflck  an  eitent  as  they  were  in  this  campaign.  The 
'  Gnod  Amy'  amoonted  to  nearly  half  a  million  of  men — 
an»g  vhoo  were  the  eUte  of  chiTalry,  and  the  most  vete- 
mt-like  soldiers  of  Earope.  These  volomes  recount  with 
pnl  minateoesa  the  glorious  pomp  and  circumstance  of 
tbis  mitbty  host— its  marches — ^its  prowess — its  entry  with 
glooffij  triamph  into  Moscow — the  conflagration — its  strug- 
g!et  ifaiAst  the  Tiotence  of  enemies,  and  the  fury  of  the 
rleocots.  They  draw  the  most  vivid  picture  of  privations 
lad  nSttiai  that  the  world  ever  saw.  The  two  volumes 
eoopmsed  to  half  their  present  sise,  would  have  been  a 
sore  TilaaUe  and  useful  publication.  They  may  be  bought 
It  the  bookston  of  Messrs.  Randolph  dt  Co. 

BiLLAiM  AND  OTBBB  PosNS,  fty  Houy  Waiswefth  Long- 
feUtm:  Axlkar  of  **  Vmcea  of  the  Night,"  "Hypmon," 
4c.,  Steo»d  EdMoiu  Cambridge :  published  bj  John 
Ow«ii-lM2. 

AooDg  the  au^icioQS  signs  of  the  times  in  regard  to 
iaencin  liteiature,  is  the  popularity  of  Professor  Long- 
fe&w's  poetry.    It  has  been  so  long  a  matter  of  coune  to 
rtfard  poesu  as  unsaleable  in  this  country,  and  the  poet's 
sudiesce  is  a  mere  straiggliog  band  upon  the  outskirts  of 
tbe  petdifif  world,  that  it  is  truly  delightful  to  be  able  to 
pnat  to  the  sixth  edition  of  a  volume  of  American  verse, 
demudcd  in  the  course  of  a  few  months,  by  the  eager  ap- 
plicatisa  of  the  puMie.     It  is  cheering  to  hail  the  efforts  of 
a  banl,  vhose  every  production  interests  a  laige  class  of 
the  conmnttity  and  whose  poems  are  no  sooner  published 
tba  they  are  celled  for  at  the  bookstores  as  frequently,  and 
vith  u  little  delay,  as  tbe  new  number  of  a  popular  story. 
Socfa  vas  the  case  wh«n  the  **  Voices  of  the  Night*'  ap- 
peand ;  and  the  beautiful  volume  before  us  has,  thus  far, 
otet  vith  equal,  if  not  greater  success.    It  consists  of  a 
deli^fo!  prefiice,  in  v^bich  there  ia  no  little  poetry,  de* 
liMtting  ia  a  graphic  and  glowing  manner,  some  of  the 
phsKs  of  life  in  Sweden.     This  is  an  admirable  intro- 
dactwD  to  the  longest  poem  in  the  volume,  which  is  a  trans- 
laiioo  of  a  celebrated  work  of  Bishop  Tegn^r,  the  greatest 
of  Swedish  poets.    It  ia  entitled  the  **  Children  of  the 
LonTi  Sapper,"  and  abounds  with  holy  sentiment  and  fine 
ioaasery.    The  rest  of  the  volume  is  made  up  of  Ballads, 
Tranitlations  {jrom  the  German  and  Danish,  and  several 
ehgiflsl  poems.    Our  readen  are  doubtless  Ikmiliar  with 
''The  Skeleton  in  Armor,"  and  "  The  Wreck  of  the  Hes- 
penia.**   We  consider  these  alone  sufficient  to  refute  the 
ehsf^  of  an  English  writer,  that  our  literature  can  boast  no 
good  ballads.    The  subjects  and  style  of  these  poems  are 
n»h  as  to  insure  them  a  long  life  and  countless  readen. 
Tbe  metre  sad  metaphora  are  alike  felicitous. 

*'  She  was  a  Prince's  child, 

I  but  a  Viking  wild. 

And  though  she  blushed  and  smiled, 

1  was  discarded  I 

Shomid  noi  the  dovt  90  vMio 

FoBow  ike  eea-mew'e  flight. 

Why  did  they  leave,  that  night, 

Her  nest  unguarded  ? 
*        •        • 

There  lived  we  many  yean ; 
Time  dried  the  maiden's  teare ; 
She  had  forgot  her  fean, 
She  was  a  mother : 


Death  dosed  her  mild  blue  eyes, 
Under  that  tower  she  lies ; 
Ne'er  shall  the  sun  arise 
On  such  another ! 

Still  grew  my  bosom  then, 
8tiU  mt «  wtrngnfonifenj 
Hateful  to  me  were  men, 

The  sunlight  hateful ; 
In  the  vast  forest  here, 
Clsd  in  my  warlike  gear, 
Fell  I  upon  my  spear, 
O,  death  was  grateful !" 
The  description  of  the  wreck  in  the  next  ballad  is  vivid 
and  tODching  in  the  highest  degree.    How  striking  are  the 
comparisons  in  this  veree ; 

She  struck  where  the  white  and  fleecy  waves 

Looked  soft  as  carded  wool, 
But  the  cruel  rocks,  they  gored  her  side, 
Like  the  boms  of  an  angry  bull. 
"  To  the  River  Charies,"  is  as  sweet  and  pleasant  a  string 
of  verses  as  we  have  read  for  many  a  day.    They  breathe 
a  heartfelt  tone  that  wins  sympathy  at  once.    Here  is  a 
noble  stansa : 

Friends  my  soul  with  joy  rememben ! 

How  like  quivering  flames  they  start, 
When  I  fan  the  living  embera 
On  the  hearth-stone  of  my  heart! 
The  concluding  poem,  we  consider  as  one  of  the  anihor's 
happiest  efforts.      It  is  impressive  both  in  thought  and 
manner,  and  awakens  those  deep  feelings  which  spring 
only  at  the  call  of  the  true  poet. 

Longfellow  anderetands  better  than  any  American  poet 
the  force  of  genuine  simplicity.  There  is  nothing  obscara 
in  the  language  he  employs,  no  oonfasion  in  his  images : 
the  sentiment  is  imparted  with  perfect  clearness ;  aud  yet, 
how  completely  the  ear  and  mind  are  satisfied.  There  is 
a  concentration  about  these  poems  in  which  lies  one  great 
cause  of  their  attractiveness.  Tbe  artistical  form,  the 
polished  manner  in  which  they  are  presented,  highly  grati- 
fies every  reader  of  refined  taste.  They  linger  in  the  me- 
mory, while  more  elaborate  poetry  is  forgotten.  Few  re- 
cent poems  are  more  frequently  quoted  in  eonversation, 
than  the  Psalms  of  Life.  We  are  under  no  small  obliga- 
tions to  Longfellow  for  embodying  so  many  cheering  views 
of  ezistenoe  in  such  musical  numben.  They  rise  to  the 
lips  in  moments  of  despondency  like  the  encenraging  words 
of  a  friend ;  and  we  are  confident  have  endeared  the  author 
to  thousands  of  the  good  and  fair,  who  will  unite  with  us 
in  cordially  welcoming  these  new  gems,  and  bidding  the 
poet  "  God  speed"  in  bis  every  future  effisrt. 

New  Hampshibs  Book.  It  is  about  six  yean  since 
the  fint  volume  of  the  "  Boston  Book"  appeared.  The 
idea  of  thus  presenting  specimens  of  locsl  literature  soon 
became  popular.  The  <*  New- York  Book,"  was  published 
and  succeeded  by  the  "Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Rhode 
Island,  and  Portland,  Books."  "The  New  Hampshire  Book" 
is  an  honorable  addition  to  the  number.  That  atite  gave 
birth  among  othen,  to  Daniel  Webster,  Buckroinster,  the 
Peabodies,  and  other  distinguished  men,  who  figure  to  ad- 
vantage in  this  elegant  compilation.  Our  friend  James  T. 
Fields,  too,  we  are  happy  to  see  appearing  among  the  poets 
of  the  Oranite  State.  The  editora  of  the  New  Hampshire 
Book  have  performed  their  duty  with  taste  and  ability. 

Kbuhhachik's  Fablbs.  This  celebrated  work  has 
been  ably  translated  by  Professor  Agnew,  and  published 
by  Hooker  and  Agnew,  of  Philadelphia,  in  very  neat  style. 
It  inculcatea  morel  and  religious  truth  in  a  very  pleasing 
form,  and  like  "  Pilgrim's  Progress"  is  calcolaud  to  charm 
and  instruct  both  the  youth  and  adult. 
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LocKHART't  Spanish  Ballads.  Meun.  Wiley  and 
Putnam  of  New-York  have  just  published*  in  elegant,  style, 
this  celebrated  work.  The  volume  before  us  is  a  reprint 
from  the  last  London  rdilion  ;  and  contains  in  addition  to 
the  quaint  poems  themselves,  an  Introductory  Essay  on 
the  Ancient  Ballads  of  Spain,  and  an  Analytical  Account, 
with  Specimens  of  the  Romance  of  the  Cid.  This  woik 
revives,  in  a  way  pleasing  many,  the  chivalrous  associa- 
tions connected  with  Spanish  history,  and  particularly  all 
that  relates  to  the  occupation  and  subjugation  of  the  Moors. 
As  to  the  ball.'ids  themselves,  it  has  been  truly  said  that 
all  is  truth,  nature  and  simplicity  in  the  Spanish  Roman- 
ces. They  are  in  fact  little  more  than  simple  metrical 
narrations  of  events.  These  antique,  racy  effusions  are 
nature's  genuine  offspring.  They  may  be  said  to  "form  a 
connecting  link  between  poetry  and  prose  ;  scarcely  rising 
above  the  latter  in  the  display  of  fancy  and  imagination, 
and  yet  retaining  the  form,  and  in  some  respects  the  dis- 
tinctive character  of  the  former."  The  period  commemo- 
rated in  these  poems,  the  knightly  adventures  they  cele- 
brate, and  a  certain  antiquated  simplicity,  render  them  at- 
tractive in  their  English  dress.  Now  and  then  oci'urs  a 
touch  of  description  which  is  quite  graphic,  for  instance : 

Upon  the  forehead  of  the  bull  the  horns  stand  close  and 

near. 
From  out  the  broad  and  wrinkled  skull,  like  daggers  Ihey 

appear ; 
His  neck  is  massy,  like  the  trunk  of  some  old  knotted  tree. 
Whereon  the  monster's  shaggy  mane,  like  billows  curled, 

ye  see. 

The  petition  of  a  mother  about  to  be  murdered  is  ex- 
pressed with  the  directness  that  marks  all  the  speeches  of 
the  characters  who  figure  in  these  poems : 

When  she  had  made  her  orison,  up  from  her  knees  she 

rose, — 
Be  kind,  Alarcos,  to  our  babes,  and  pray  for  my  repose  ; 
And  now  give  me  my  boy  once  more  upon  my  breast  to  hold. 
That  he  may  drink  one  farewell  drink  before  my  breast  be 

cold. 

There  are  some  bloody  tales  chronicled  in  these  ballads, 
bat  here  also,  no  attempt  is  made  to  add  to  the  effect  by 
exaggerated  comment.  The  narration  has  an  air  of  truth 
in  the  midst  of  the  horrors  so  quietly  unfolded.  As  an 
example,  lake  the  conduct  of  a  father  whose  sons  have  been 
beheaded  by  his  enemy  : 

He  took  their  heads  up  one  by  one,  he  kissed  them  operand 

o'er, 
And  aye  he  saw  the  tears  run  down, — I  wot  that  grief  was 

sore. 
He  closed  the  lids  of  their  dead  eyes  all  with  his  fmgers 

frail. 
And  handled  all  their  bloody  curls,  and  kissed  their  lips  so 

pale. 

There  is  a  primitive  beauty  in  these  translations  which 
will  interest  the  curious  reader;  and  the  handsoa>e  style 
in  which  the  work  is  executed  will  make  an  ornament  to 
the  library. 

Family  Library.  No.  140.  This  work  will  add  to  the 
▼alue  and  interest  of  the  admirable  series  of  which  it  forms 
a  part.  It  is  a  translation  of  Fenelon's  Lives  of  the  An- 
cient Philosophers.  Every  reader  of  Telemachus  needs 
not  be  told  of  the  agreeable  style  and  pure  morality  which 
dislinguiahes  the  writings  of  the  Archbishop  of  Cambray. 
In  the  work,  we  have  finely  drawn  sketches  of  the  princi- 
pal philosophers  of  antiquity,  the  events  of  their  lives, 
their  personal  characteristics,  and  the  leading  traits  of  their 
aeveral  systems.  A  great  amount  of  valuable  information 
is  convoyed  in  a  limited  space. 


The  Jacquiri.  Such  is  the  title  of  James* 
just  published  by  the  Harpers.  It  pariskes  of  the  qasliM 
which  characterize  this  prolific  author.  Many  s  grqiUl 
picture  of  manners  and  historical  events,  many  a  stiihiq 
scene  and  quiet  sentiment,  diversify  these  pages.  Tbt 
scene  of  the  story  is  France ;  the  time,  the  fourteendi  en> 
tury.  The  lovers  of  fine  historical  fiction  will  greet  ikm 
neat  volumes  with  pleasure. 

Wealth  AND  Worth.    Harper  &  Brothers.   Toewy 
American  mind  that  has  not  fallen  into  the  lamentably  pre- 
valent error  of  nurturing  a  distaste  for  the  prodactioas,  thi 
Iwaulies,  and  superiorities  of  our  own  young  land,  the  vcif 
first  lines  of  the  prefatory  advertiKement  of  this  tpaiki 
little  work,  will  command  for  inattention.    The  author  »• 
marks,  in  alluding  to  the  fact  of  our  current  literature  beiaf 
principally  of  English  origin,  that  "To  infuse  aneinctfi 
independent  American  spirit,  uncontaminaled  by  intok* 
ranee  towards  other  governments  and  nations — ^to  esou^ 
age  a  taste  for  gratifications  of  the  intellect  in  prefiemei 
to  those  of  the  senses,  without  forgetting  the  superior  is* 
porlance  of  the  inculcation  of  those  principles  of  sctiMb 
which  a  reverential  faith  in  the  divine  origin  of  ibedM- 
tian  code  of  morals  enforces — such  will  be  the  paramoui 
objects  regarded  in  the  preparation  of  this  series  of  tilo.' 
Should  it  not  be  a  subject  of  sincere  regret  to  the  lofnirf 
native  talent,  that  while  Great  Britain,  France  and  Ott- 
many,  are  deluging  America  with  a  flood  of  Iiteralarc,iU 
with  as  noble  materials,  and  possessing  elcmeDti  of  gmt 
ness  as  rich  and  varied,  (though  unfortunately  iasctinj 
closes  her  cornucopia  of  knowledge,  and,  like  anuBiutEnl 
mother,  «  ho  forsakes  her  own  offspring,  leaves  the  ftiiv 
to  which  she  has  given  birth,  to  perish  through  her  cUiii| 
neglect  ?  In  promoting  the  perusal  of  such  works  ss  WmB 
and  Worth,  this  blemishing  cloud  will  gradually  d\t^^ 
and  l)c  succeeded  by  that  enlightening  halo  which  ift  ^' 
prcciating  love  for  native  scenes,  associatiotts  aadpiiM^ 
tions,  throws  around  the  heart;  and  the  existence  of  «^ 
is  necessaiy  to  nurture  the  dormant  or  unmatured  sblil* 
of  our  authors. 

The  truthfulness  and  delicacy  with  which  every  cliii>^ 
tcr  in  Wealth  and  Worth  is  delineated — the  perfect  pw 
of  style  that  characterizes  the  whole  work— the  ipit** 
quiet  patriotism  by  which  it  is  pervaded— and  the  holy** 
winning  tone  of  piety  that  speaks  from  every  page.pi** 
how  well  the  menul  and  moral  qualities  of  the  autktf** 
adapted  to  the  task  he  has  undertaken.  While  ibel** 
al)ounds  in  stirring  scenes  and  thrilling  incidents,  tbehiip 
thoughts  of  the  poet  are  interwoven  with  the  philoia|i^ 
calm  view  of  life,  and  the  sage  reflections  of  the  aofv^ 
In  spite  of  the  deep  interest  of  the  plot,  its  heahhy  totf 
calculated  to  correct  that  morbid  appetite  for  highly  aiMP* 
fictions  which  is  almost  inseperable  from  youth  asd  (■ii>*' 
siasm  ;  this  alone  should  render  the  work  invaIusbUi>" 
the  pernicious  influence  of  this  fascinating  species  o( pi*" 
ductions,  resembles  the  effects  of  the  honey  gathered^ 
the  flowers  of  the  rhododendron;  it  creates  anksdae*** 
those  who  taste  it,  and  causes  them  to  look  U|iooBiW' 
through  a  distorted  medium,  and  to  behold  surrouiM 
objects  in  a  false  and  meretricious  light.  When  sucks*''' 
are  withdrawn  from  the  hands  of  the  young,  to  subtil''' 
a  volume  like  Wealth  and  Worth,  is  to  perform  wbit  "* 
author  of  Philip  Van  Artavelde  calls  the  **bsrd  tnk" 
moulding  denial  to  a  pleasing  shape." 

Wreaths  and  Branches. /or  the  Ckurekt  ky  s  ffi 
lady.    Boston :  James  B.  Dow,  publisher,  1B42. 

This  is  a  neat  little  volume,  readable  enough,  wiM 
any  thing  remarkable  alx>ut  it.  It  is  a  suitable  piesert* 
the  season  for  Christians  to  their  young  friends. 
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SONNET- 
TO  THE  RIVER  NIAGARA. 

ftirerof  «iiiera]d,  world-attnetire  ttream ! 
firightest  of  links  in  that  eternml  chain 
Which  Nads  tbe  West  to  the  iar  distant  main ; 

Did  ercr  poet,  in  his  wildest  dream, 

See,  hear  or  hncj  aught  more  soft,  more  fair, 
Move  grtnd  or  terrible,  than  foand  in  thee  f 
First,  gently  moving,  full,  majestic,  free, 

GiitHiBf  broad  islands  with  maternal  care- 
Then  iweeping  onward  with  increasing  tide— 

Neit,  madly  plunging,  in  xoagh,  headlong  rac»— 
Aad  k),  the  cataracts  !    On  either  side, 

"  A  bett  of  waten"  which  no  pen  can  trace ! 
Thcsoe,  tsging,  whirling,  till,  "with  sweet  delay,** 
Oa  old  Ontario's  breast,  thoa  dy*at  away. 

V.  P.  MrrtBR. 

Magm  fWb,  Aiywf,  1841. 


ANCIENT  AND  MODERN  ELOQUENCE. 

The  flobject  of  elocpieDce  is  one  of  pecoliar  interest 
to  the  American  citizen .  In  a  Republic ,  popular  elo- 
qaenee  ia  apoYerfol  engine  by  which  the  pi^tical  as- 
pinat  works  his  way  to  office  and  distinction .  Cice- 
ro, in  his  Boticeof  the  distinguished  orators  who  pre- 
ceded him  in  the  Roman  Republic,  says,  there  was 
not  ooe  who  did  not  rise  to  the  highest  stations  in  the 
gorenimeat.  Recent  events  too,  hare  conspired  to 
throw  a  peeoliar  interest  around  this  subfect.  We 
bve  hot  lately  seen  the  whole  length  and  breadth 
of  oar  land,  one  great  arena  for  the  conflicts  of  ora- 
tory. The  presidential  campaign  of  1840  will  long 
be  reisembered  by  those  who  witnessed  it.  It  is 
not  sajing  too  much  to  affirm,  that  it  has  fixed  a 
Kv  era  in  our  country's  annals,  and  perhaps  turned 
over  a  new  UafeTen  in  the  world's  history.  Hence- 
forth, when  the  pablic  mind  shall  be  deeply  tLgi- 
t«^  and  parties  not  geographically  diTided,  we 
ouf  caleolate  on  the  recnrrence  of  similar  scenes. 
Koqaenee  will  probably  exercise  a  greater  infln- 
«0M  hereafter  tlmn  it  has  hitherto  done.  Our  conn- 
tTT  seems  fast  approaching  to  that  peculiar  state 
which  called  forth  the  unriTalled  efforts  of  Grecian 
<fiioty.  We  seem  destined  to  enact  Greece^  if  I 
nay  so  say,  on  a  gigantic  scale ;  and  therefore  with- 
out iiirther  introduction,  I  shall  proceed  at  once  to 
an  inrestigation  of  my  subject. 

Tbe  eloquence  of  Uie  Greeks  is  one  of  the  most 
corioos  snbjects  connected  with  their  interesting 
^nstoiy.  It  has  generaUy  been  considered  far  su- 
perior to  that  of  modern  times.  Mr.  Hume  has 
•teUherately  pronounced  the  orations  of  Demosthe- 
ties  18  the  models,  which,  of  all  human  productions,* 
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approach  nearest  to  perfection.  Others  hsTO  as- 
serted that  the  mighty  eloquence  which  once  shook 
whole  democracies)  can  no  more  return  than  the 
shout  of  Stentor,  or  the  blast  of  the  dread  horn  of 
Fontarabia.  We  are  told  by  Cicero,  that  when 
Demosthenes  was  to  q>eak,  men  flocked  to  Athens 
from  tbe  remote  parts  of  Greece,  as  if  to  witness 
the  most  splendid  spectacle  which  could  be  exhib- 
ited ;  whereas,  in  London,  says  Hume,  men  saun- 
ter in  the  court  of  requests,  whilst  the  most  impor- 
tant debates  are  going  on  in  the  two  houses ;  that 
the  eloquence  of  the  best  speaker  does  not  compen- 
sate for  the  loss  of  a  dinner ;  and  that  eren  when 
old  Cibber  was  to  act,  more  cariosity  was  excited, 
than  when  the  prime  minister  was  to  defend  him- 
self against  a  motion  for  reoHrral  or  impeachment. 
Mr.  Hume  thinks,  that  both  Demosthenes  and  Ci- 
cero attempted  flights  successfully,  which  would 
be  ridiculous  in  modern  speakers,  because  they 
could  not  sustain  them.  He  instances  the  Apos- 
trophe of  Demosthenes,  to  the  manes  of  the  heroes 
who  fought  at  Marathon,  Platsea,  &c.,  whilst  justi- 
fying the  battle  of  Cheronoea  ;*  and  the  bold  figure 
of  Cicero,  when  he  represents  the  rocks  and  moun- 
tains as  moTcd  with  horror  at  tbe  bare  recital  of 
the  enormities  of  Yerres.f    Suitable  too,  to  this 

*  This  splendid  passage,  whieh,  for  more  tha^  two  thou- 
sand years,  has  been  deemed  tbe  greatest  effort  of  oratori- 
cal power,  was  snggested  by  a  stroke  of  eloquence  scarcely 
less  grand  and  beaatifu],  and  almost  as  bold,  from  his  an- 
t^onist,  Machines,  who,  in  his  speech  against  Ctesep^n, 
calls  up  the  illustrious  dead  of  Athens,  and  placing  them 
around  him,  bids  his  hearers  listen  to  the  groans  that  the 
crowning  of  tbe  man  (Demosthenes),  who  had  conspired 
with  barbarians,  draws  from  the  tombs  of  those  who  fell  at 
Marathon  and  Platea. 

t  Perhaps  after  all,  Mr.  Hume  himself  has  given  a  spe- 
cimen of  Whitfield's  pulpit  eloquence,  fully  as  bold  as  any 
thing  which  ia  to  be  found  in  ancient  oratory,  and  which 
coming  at  the  close  of  the  Sermon,  accompanied  with  the 
moot  animated  and  perfect  action,  he  assures  us  surpassed 
any  thing  he  ever  saw  or  heard  in  the  pulpit.  Whitfield 
aiier  a  solemn  pause  thus  exclaimed—"  The  attendant  an- 
gel is  jost  about  to  leave  the  threshold  and  ascend  to  hea- 
ven ;  and  shall  he  ascend  and  not  bear  with  him  the  news 
of  one  sinner  among  all  this  mnltitode,  reclaimed  from  the 
error  of  his  ways  T"  Then  he  lifted  up  his  hands  and  eyes 
to  heaven,  sUmped  with  his  foot,  and  with  gushing  teara, 
cried  aloud—" Sfop  Gabriel  \^Mtop  Gabriel  I— «<op,  ere  you 
enter  the  sacred  portals,  and  yet  carry  with  you  the  tidings 
of  mt  sinner  convened  to  God !"  Then  turning  to  his 
hearera  in  the  most  simple  but  energetic  language,  he  de- 
scribed a  Saviour's  dying  love.  The  effect  was  electrical ; 
the  assembly  melted  into  teara. 

Similar  to  the  above  specimen,  but  not  so  bold,  is  the 
celebrated  passage  from  Massilon,  which  Voltaire,  in  the 
article  on  Eloquence  in  the  EneyehpedU  FranauM,  pro- 
nounces a  chef  d'uvre,  equal  to  any  thing  which  ancient 
or  modern  tiroes  can  boast,    fl^  sayji.  that  in  the  delivery 
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vehemence  of  thought  and  expression,  was  the  ve- 
hemence of  action.  The  Supplosio  pedis,  the 
stamping  of  the  foot ;  Percussio  frontis  et  pectoris, 
striking  of  the  forehead  and  chest,  were  all  usual, 
and  considered  but  moderate  gestures ;  whereas,  at 
present  they  are  almost  banished,  except  from  the 
theatre. 

Some  critics,  in  view  of  these  facts,  have  main- 
tained that  a  superior  genius  and  energy  charac- 
terized the  ancient  republics.  Others  maintain, 
that  tlie  genius  of  the  moderns  is  fully  equal  to 
that  of  the  ancients ;  that  we  are  physically  and 
mentally  equal  to  both  the  Greeks  and  Romans ; 
and  that  all  the  difference  between  ancient  and 
modern  eloquence  can  be  explained  by  reference 
to  the  difference  of  circumstances  under  which 
they  have  been  respectively  developed. 

Many  who  maintain  this  latter  opinion,  say,  that 

of  it,  the  whole  assembly  involuntitrily  started  from  thnir 
■eats,  with  such  murmurs  of  surprise  and  acclamatiou,  as, 
for  a  moment,  to  disconcert  the  speaker.  The  subject  of 
the  sermon  was  the  small  number  of  the  elect.  He  sud- 
denly paused,  said  that  he  would  no  longer  speak  of  the 
rest  of  mankind,  but  would  confine  his  attention  to  thoyc 
who  were  l>eforc  him.  He  then  imagined  that  the  Itutt 
hour  had  come— tiiat  the  end  of  the  universe  was  at  hand, 
and  that  the  hcarens  were  opening  over  their  heads.  He 
then  represents  Christ  as  appearing  in  their  midst  in  all 
His  glory,  and  they  assembled  amund  Him  ns  trembling 
criminals  about  to  receive  the  final  sentence  of  condemna- 
tion or  approval,  &c. 

When  Patrick  Henry,  in  the  Virginia  Convention,  on 
the  final  question  of  adoption  or  rejection  of  the  Federal 
Constitution,  looking,  as  he  said,  "beyond  that  horizon 
which  binds  mortal  eyes,"  jiointed  to  those  cdcstial  beings 
who  were  hovering  over  the  scene,  and  waiting  with  anx- 
iety for  a  decision  which  involved  the  happiness  or  misery 
of  more  than  half  the  human  rare,  those  beings  to  whom  he 
had  just  addressed  an  invocation  that  made  every  nerve 
shudder  with  horror — ho  achieved  wilh  most  complete 
success,  according  to  universal  testimony,  an  oratorical 
feat  almost  as  periluuA  as  that  attempted  by  the  eloquent 
Greek;  and  in  the  case  of  Henry,  the  grandeur  of  the  effort 
was  prolonged  by  the  fact,  that  the  spirits  whom  he  had  in- 
voked, seemed  to  come  at  his  bidding  ;  for  a  storm  at  that 
moment  broke  over  tlic  building,  which  shook  it  to  its  foun- 
dation. Availing  himself  of  the  incident,  says  his  histo- 
rian, with  a  master's  art,  he  seemed  to  mix  in  the  fight  of 
hia  ethereal  auxiliaries,  and,  "rising  on  the  wings  of  the 
tempest,  to  seise  upon  the  artillery  of  heaven,  and  direct 
its  fiercest  thunders  against  the  heads  of  his  adversa- 
ries. 
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Tlic  scene  l»ecame  insupportable ;  and  the  hoase  rose 
without  the  formality  of  adjournment,  the  members  rushing 
from  their  scats  with  precipitation  and  confusion. 

Before  closing  this  note,  it  may  be  proper  to  add,  that 
however  pertinent  Mr.  Hume's  remarks  may  be  on  ancient 
eloquence,  he  cannot  l)e  considered  as  authority  in  regard 
to  modem  oratory.  Parliamentary  speaking,  before  his 
day,  had  been  very  little  more  than  the  debating  of  a  com- 
mittee room ;— the  style  in  the  House  of  Commons  was 
that  of  earnest  conversation— the  smallness  of  the  hall,  and 
the  fact  that  speeches  were  not  even  permitted  to  be  re- 
ported, contributed  to  this  result.  Forensic  eloquence, 
likewise,  in  his  time,  was  greatly  below  that  of  the  present 
day.  In  criminal  cases  the  defendant  was  not  allowed 
counsel  till  a  late  period. 


it  is  difficult  to  adjudge  the  palm  to  either,  for  each 
is  suitable  to  the  ciicamstances  which  called  it 
forth — the  difiference  being  rather  io  kind  thin  it" 
gree. 

There  are  five  prominent  causes  which  hare 
perhaps  mainly  contributed  to  this  difference.  Let 
us  advert  to  them.  They  are — 1st.  The  differ- 
ence of  theatre  for  the  display  of  oratory.  *2i 
Paucity  of  laws  anciently,  and  the  character  of  iLc 
pleadings.  3d.  Exciting  topics  discussed ;  such  u 
revolutions,  oppression  of  provinces,  &c.  4th.  In- 
vention of  the  printing  press.  5th.  Superiority  of 
the  Greek  and  Latin  languages. 

I.  Almost  all  the  tribunals  before  which  the 
Grecian  orait»r  appeared,  were  of  a  popular  chanc- 
ter.  The  popular  assembly,  before  which  all  po- 
litical matters  were  discussed,  afforded  the  princi- 
pal theatre  for  oratorical  display.  The  wmjttij 
or  great  festival  meeting,  such  as  the  olvinpic 
games,  furnished  occasionally  another.  The  He- 
liastic  courts  too  were  so  numerous  and  promij- 
cuous,  as  to  be  fairly  entitled  to  the  appellation  of 
popular  tribunals,  much  more  so  than  the  Romai 
courts,  composed  of  the  Praetors  and  Judices  S6 
lecti.  When  Socrates  was  condemned,  we  art 
told  that  no  fewer  than  two  Imodred  and  eighty 
voted  against  him.  Even  in  the  Areopagus,  the 
least  ])Opular  of  all  the  courts,  never  fewer  ihu 
fii\y  were  present.  In  the  palmy  days  of  Gredu 
eloquence,  this  court  had  lost  nearly  all  its  iofln- 
ence  and  power;  and  the  more  popular tribiioi!>) 
numbering  sometimes  more  than  one  thonsunl^ 
casts,  or  jurors,  judged  all  the  cases  of  impot- 
tance. 

The  cKK\niia  (ccclesia),  or  popular  assembly  if 
the  Grecian  states,  was  sovereign ;  there  was  M 
appeal  from  its  decisions.    It  was  not  even  diridei 
into  two  branches,  like  modern  deliberative  osscd* 
blies.     Its  decisions  were  prompt,  and  genenUj 
under  the  influence  of  excited  feelings.    Heoceit 
became  the  finest  imaginable  theatre  for  the  <li>' 
play  of  impassioned  eloquence.     The  orator  feit* 
deep  responsibility,  and  most  laboriously  prepand 
himself  to  meet  a  powerful,  but  at  the  same  tia^i 
tumultuous  and  excitable  multitude — "wayviKl 
fitful  and   refractory" — alternately  slave  and  ty* 
rant ;  now  the  passive  instrument  in  the  hands  oT 
the  demagogue ;  then,  like   a  **  devilish  cogiB^ 
back  recoiling"  on  the  rash  hand  that  aspired  !• 
direct  it.     In  modern  deliberative  bodies,  qaestio*' 
of  great  importance  arc  debated  for  weeks,  tf^ 
sometimes  months ;  and   it  rarely   happens  ^ 
much  can  be  achieved  by  one  sfteech,  however  elo* 
qucnt.     Speeches  have  very  little  more  effect  is  ^ 
protracted  congressional  debate  than  to  spin  otf 
the  time,  and  give  to  the  parties  an  opportuaity  K 
arrange  and  compromise  the  matter.    Thus,  0 
1832,  the  celebrated  tariff"  compromise,  adoptoi 
af\er  weeks  of  discussion,  seemed  to  be  almott 
wholly  irrespective  of  the  long  speaking  which 
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had  preceded  it.*  Not  so  in  Greece.  The  orator 
tiiere  knew  full  well,  that  if  a  powerful  impression 
could  be  made  on  his  aadience,  his  cause  would  be 
gaioed— the  impetnoos  democracy  would  suffer  no 
delaf— the  decree  went  forth  immediately.  Hence, 
not  only  was  the  judgment  to  be  convinced,  but  the 
passions  were  to  be  aroused — the  triumph  of  the 
moment  was  final  Tictory.  There  was  no  waiting 
for  another  tribunal  to  pass  upon  the  measure  ;  for 
an  exeeatire  to  give  his  sanction,  or  interpose  his 
Teto;  DOT  for  Totera  to  communicate  with  their 
coDstitaeflts ;  for  here,  the  soTereign  people  them- 
selres  were  present  in  primary  assembly. 

It  bas  been  supposed,  however,  that  the  popular 
assemblies  of  Greece  must  have  been  deficient  in 
that  critical  taste  necessary  to  form  the  accom- 
plished Orator.  Mr.  Hume  thinks  that  an  Athe- 
nian anembly,  composed  often  of  the  lowest  vul- 
gar, most  have  been  inferior  to  a  Roman  senate, 
or  a  British  parliament;  and  consequently,  that  the 
great  orators  of  Greece  were  rather  formed  in 
sjfUe  off  than  by  means  of,  such  an  audience.  That 
the  orator  in  a  measure  formed  the  taste  of  his  au- 
dience in  Greece,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Diodo- 
ras,  for  example,  tells  us  that  Gorgias  of  Leon- 
tioffl  was  very  captivating  with  bis  figures  of 
speech,  his  antitheses,  &c.,  until  the  introduction 
of  a  better  style  taaght  the  people  to  despise  his. 
Bat  that  this  taAte,  when  once  formed,  reacted 
powerfoHy  on  the  orator,  there  can  be  little  doubt. 
The  .Athenian  assembly,  though  composed  of  many 
of  the  beggarly  ragamuffnsy  so  admirably  bur- 
leaqoed  by  Aristophanes,  was  nevertheless  one  of 

*  It  is  not  to  be  inferTcd,  that  we  coDsider  the  long 
^wches  delivered  in  Congress  of  no  ase :  on  the  contrary, 
1W7  genre  a  most  beneficial  purpose.  They  impose  a  btr- 
Tnet  to  overactioB,  which  most  delibenilire  bodies  are  prone 
tt^-tbey  thus  have  a  coaiierTauve  inflaenee  upon  the  rights 
ti  a  minority,  which  are  but  too  often  exposed  under  the 
actios  of  deraorratie  institations.  They  bave  too,  a  moat 
teiUuTe  infiaence  on  the  boose,  on  the  nation,  and  on  the 
iadividoals  who  deliTer  them.  The  member  who  is  preg- 
But  with  a  «ur  hota^  speech,  however  irascible  he  may  be, 
dmgreeable  to  bis  friends^  and  insulting  to  his  enemies, 
faring  his  pregnancy — ^is,  nevertheless,  sure  by  the  de- 
lirvry,  to  cool  down  himself,  and  Congreas  too,  almost  to 
tffo;  ud  he  feels  afterwards,  daring  the  period  of  pre- 
P«nB|  it  for  the  press,  the  most  delightful  satisfaction  in 
t^  reflection  that  if  the  nation  could  be  saved,  that  speech 
Toold  have  done  it.  It  is  not  perhaps  saying  too  much, 
^^Q  we  sssert,  that  in  all  probability,  this  Union  would 
itaie  been  dissolved  during  the  days  of  South  Carolina  nnl- 
^i^tioB,  if  the  SMS  hour  nU  had  prevailed  in  the  two  houses 
of  CoDsress.  A  long  talk  at  a  dangerous  crisis,  when  all 
tbe  AQgry  feelings  of  our  nature  are  aroused,  has  a  marvel- 
loos  infiaence  in  staying  the  torrent  of  excitement,  and 
^fiDg  tbe  parties  to  that  temper  which  will  admit  of  ad- 
ju-noient,  although  it  must  be  confessed  to  be  not  so  fa- 
vorable to  genuine  eloquence.  •  They  are  the  short  pithy 
spf^ecbet,  sped,  to  ase  the  happy  metaphor  of  Lord  Bacon, 
from  the  (piiver  of  the  intentions,  that  are  the  most  inflamma- 
^^-  When  enemies  can  talk  it  out,  they  are  not  so  apt  to 
BS^  it  oQL  In  every  crisis  of  angry  excitement,  the  gain- 
ing of  time  is  a  desideratam  of  inealcaJable  value. 


the  most  critical  audiences  which  the  orator,  in 
any  age,  has  ever  been  called  on  to  address.  Its 
taste,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  was  fastidious  to  a 
fault.  Demosthenes  himself,  several  times,  failed 
before  such  an  audience,  and  that  too  fh>m  defects 
which  would  not  have  been  objected  to  by  any  but 
an  Athenian  assembly.  At  every  failure,  however, 
he  returned  with  more  vigor  to  his  studies ;  and, 
even  af^er  his  fame  had  ultimately  been  established 
by  his  untiring-  perseverance,  he  was  once  hooted 
off  the  Bema,  for  lajring  the  acute  accent  on  the  h 
in  air«r>i)ir(0(.  This  extraordinary  tact  in  regard  to 
language,  pervaded  the  whole  Athenian  people ;  it 
is  well  illustrated  by  the  anecdote  of  the  elegant 
Theophrastus,  who  had  lived  many  years  at  Athens, 
and  prided  himself  for  speaking  with  all  the  purity 
of  the  Attic  style.  He  was  greatly  mortified  by  an 
old  woman,  whom  he  was  attempting  to  beat  down 
in  the  sale  of  some  articles,  finding  out  from  his 
language  his  foreign  accent,  and  addressing  him 
w  ^cvc  In  both  Greece  and  Rome,  the  passages  in 
the  orations  which  seem  to  have  produced  the 
most  magic  effect,  were  those  of  most  exquisite 
finish  in  thought  and  words,  and  such  as  the  most 
refined  taste  of  after  ages  has  uniformly  admired. 

Attic  taste  was  no  doubt  the  result  of  the  intense 
interest  which  the  Athenians  took  in  political  mat- 
ters, and  of  the  constant  practice  of  hearing  the 
best  speakers.  The  meanest  eitixen  had  a  ntce  ear 
for  eloquence,  which  the  most  intelligent  of  other 
countries  did  not  possess.  We  meet  now  with 
something  similar  to  this  in  the  taste  of  the  mo- 
dern Italians  for  inusic.  Tou  may  collect  to- 
gether the  most  refined  assemUies  of  Americans, 
Englishmen,  or  Frenchmen  ;  and  bring  before 
them  Catalini,  or  Pasta,  or  Paganini;  and  al- 
though they  may  discourse  well,  yet  they  cannot 
feel  like  the  Italians,  nor  diaplay  that  sense  ofmu' 
sic,  that  acute  discrimination  and  accurate  nicety 
of  ear,  which  even  a  company  of  Lasaroni  in  Italy 
will  exhibit.  Bad  music  to  an  Italian  is  worse 
than  unpleasant ;  it  is  painful.  Hence  the  excla- 
mation of  the  poor  Italian  at  the  French  opera, 
when  almost  agonised  by  the  bad  music,  Jl  Fran- 
cesi  hanno  le  orecchia  di  como.  The  French  have 
ears  of  horn ! 

It  is  generally  supposed,  that  popular  assemblies 
give  rise  to  loose  and  diffuse  speaking  on  account 
of  the  ignorance  of  the  multitude,  which  requires 
that  the  speaker  should  dwell  on  each  point  in  or- 
der to  make  himself  understood.  Facts,  however, » 
militate  against  this  supposition.  The  speeches  of 
Demosthenes  are  the  most  condensed  on  record-^ 
so  much  so,  that  we  are  almost  constrained  to  be- 
lieve that  the  speeches,  as  spoken,  must  have  been 
more  dilated.  With  him,  as  has  been  well  ob- 
served, there  is  no  coming  back  on  the  same 
ground,  or  lingering  over  it.  All  is  done  at  once. 
There  is  nothing  superfluous,  nothing  for  mere  ef- 
fect.  He  is  never  scattered,  ne>er  stagnant,  never 
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sluggish ;  nor  can  the  hearer  ever  stop  for  an  in- 
stant to  admire  or  throw  away  a  thought  on  the 
great  artist,  till  all  is  over,  and  he  has  time  to  re- 
cover his  breath.  This  is  the  effect  of  true  elo- 
quence, and  not  of  argument  alone.  Demosthenes 
combined  the  two.  In  Rome,  the  speeches  before 
the  Comitia,  or  popular  assemblies,  were  much 
more  condensed,  than  those  before  the  Senate  and 
Prsetors.  It  has  been  well  said  that  three  or  four 
of  the  philippics  of  Demosthenes  put  together, 
would  hardly  equal  in  length  an  average  congres- 
sional harangue,  de  lana  caprina. 

Thus,  the  facts  seem  to  prove  that  the  popular 
assembly  is  highly  favorable  to  the  production  of 
energetic  and  condensed  speaking,  which  is  really 
the  only  kind  that  can  command  the  attention  of  a 
promiscuous  audience.  When  there  are  first  rate 
speakers  to  be  heard,  the  multitude  will  not  tole- 
rate one  that  is  tedious  and  prolix.  In  the  senate, 
the  order  and  decorum  of  their  body  insures  pa- 
tient attention  to  even  the  worst  speakers.  The 
Roman  senate,  for  example,  was  a  patient  au- 
dience, and  would  tolerate  speeches  of  the  greatest 
length.  Not  so  with  the  Athenians :  they  often 
restricted  their  orators  in  time.  Tiie  pregnant 
brevity  of  Lysias  is  attributed  by  Dionysius  to  the 
necessity  of  conforming  his  speeches  to  the  scanty 
contents  of  the  Clepsydra,  Sometimes  they  would 
not  listen  to  the  speaker  at  all ;  at  others,  they 
compelled  him  to  omit  what  was  disagreeable,  and 
aometimes  forced  him  to  begin  where  they  chose. 
Even  Demosthenes  himself,  in  all  his  speeches, 
particularly  his  forensic  speeches,  shows  the  ut- 
most anxiety  about  being  heard,  begs  them  not  to 
disturb  him  till  they  have  heard  all.  iEschines,  in 
his  oration  against  Ctesiphon,  charges  the  people 
not  to  let  Demosthenes  have  his  way,  for  if  they 
did,  he  would  infallibly  hurry  their  feelings  off*  by 
%  torrent  of  irrelevant  declamation.  Any  speaker, 
who  has  ever  addressed  a  multitude,  knows  full 
well  the  difficulty  of  the  task ;  he  must  speak  so  as 
to  produce  an  impression  on  bis  audience,  or  an 
utter  failure  will  be  the  consequence. 

No  wonder  then  that  the  orator  of  Greece  pre- 
pared himself  with  the  most  minute  care  before 
appearing  in  public.  The  exquisite  structure  of  the 
sentences,  the  balanced  periods,  the  apt  and  perfect 
antithesis,  the  neat  and  epigrammatic  turn,  the 
finished  collocation,  says  Lord  Brougham — all  indi- 
cate an  extreme  elaboration  that  could  hardly  he 
the  suggestion  of  the  moment.  The  orations  of 
the  ancients  were  eminently  artistic ;  every  word 
seemed  selected  with  skill,  and  in  its  proper  place. 
Dionysius,  speaking  of  the  exquisite  finish  given 
by  Socrates  and  Plato  to  their  style,  compares 
their  works  to  pieces  of  fine  chasing  or  sculpture. 

II.  We  proceed  to  the  second  cause  of  differ- 
ence between  ancient  and  modern  eloquence.  It  is 
well  known  that  the  legislation  of  modern  times  is 
much  more  complete  tlian  that  of  the  former.  There 


were  then  comparatively  few  laws.  Cicero  nyi 
that  he  could  make  himself  acquainted  with  ibs 
laws  of  Rome  in  three  months.*  The  beaotifol 
science  of  pleading  too,  which  occupies  so  impor- 
tant a  place  in  the  common  law  of  England,  wai 
comparatively  unknown  to  the  ancients,  paztica- 
larly  the  Greeks. 

In  proportion  as  the  laws  are  few  in  number,  w 
does  the  judicial  power,  wherever  vested,  become 
more  and  more  important ;  for,  in  the  absence  of 
law,  the  judge  is  left  to  decide  the  case  accordiog 
to  his  notions  of  natural  equity.     In  snch  a  sum 
of  things,  the  orator  will  have  a  much  finer  fieU 
for  display.     He  may  not  only  address  himself  to 
the  understanding  of  his  judges,  but  arouse  tiidr 
feelings.     When,  however,  there  is  a  law  whiek 
will  fit  every  case,  the  advocate  is  then  reduced  » 
the  necessity  of  showing  the  application  of  tke 
law.    Every  effort  to  arouse  the  passions  is  viewed 
with  distrust — it  is  regarded  as  a  species  of  trick 
to  divert  the  mind  from  the  true  issue. 

Not  only,  however,  in  the  ancient  republics  dii 
they  have  few  laws  in  comparison  with  moden 
nations,  but  the  few  which  thev  had  were  not  so 
scrupulously  observed,  particularly  when  the  so- 
vereign people  were  the  judges.  When  the  six 
commanders  were  brought  to  trial  after  the  battle 
of  Arginusce,  according  to  the  law  of  CanoBSS, 
each  case  should  have  been  decided  separatelj. 
But  the  people  voted  on  all  together ;  and  wbea 
the  law  was  urged,  they  exclaimed  that  it  voold 
be  monstrous,  if  the  demos  could  not  do  what  tliej 
liked.  Something  of  the  same  kind  occuned  iotbe 
trial  of  Socrates.  And,  it  is  notorious,  that  in  the 
case  of  the  conspirators,  for  whose  death  Cicero 
pleaded,  he  succeeded  in  palpable  violation  of  i 
well  known  law  of  the  Roman  commonwealth. 

The  ancient  orators,  particularly  the  AtheoiiOi 
were  then  in  truth  scarcely  ever  trammelled  by 
laws.  The  judges  were  consequently  exposed  to 
all  the  influences  of  oratory.  How  different  ii 
modern   times!    We  are  comparatively  a  Itw- 

*  It  is  because  of  the  little  attention  paid  to  h«  sad 
pleading,  that  the  Roman  barrister  ofi«n  attained  to  |Rtl 
celebrity  at  a  very  early  age.    Ci(>ero  thought  at  20.tkst 
he  was  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  mysteries  of  tke 
law,  to  discuss  a  mere  legal  question  with  the  greatest  U«* 
yers  of  the  age.  Caius  Gracchus  established  his  repntstiM 
ut  the  bar  before  20;  Crassus  acquired  great  repulatioiSt 
19,  by  his  prosecution  of  Carlm  ;  Ilortensius,  seooodoi^ 
to  Cicero,  appeared  for  one  of  the  Roman  proTincfS* 
Africa,  against  its  governors,  at  10 ;  and  his  ezcelleiicewtf 
instantly  acknowledged,  aays  Cicero,  like  that  of  a  itiiss 
by  Phidias.    Now,  we  know  of  no  one  in  our  country  «he 
has  ever  attained  any  great  celebrity  at  the  bar  liefoit  ths 
age  of  21,  unless  it  be  that  extraordinarily  precocioui^ 
nius,  John  Thompson  of  Virginia — author  of  the  lettsn 
signed  "Curthu;**  and  his  was  a  reputation,  ritber  fat 
splendid  speaking  and  fine  thought,  than  for  real  knonlcdp 
of  the  law.    The  successful  stuily  of  modem  jurispradcaoi 
requires  the  labor  of  years,  no  matter  how  trvnscendal 
may  be  the  genius  of  tho  individual. 
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makiag,  Itw-IoWiig,  and  law-obeyiog  people.  Let 
the  iDoel  splendid  orator  now  make  the  finest  ap- 
peals to  the  pasnoos,  and  prov^e  too  by  the  most 
ingeoioos  logic  that  what  he  nrges  is  consonant 
with  ressoB,  and  boilt  on  natural  justice ;  still  the 
most  elmnsy  debater  will  demolish  him  at  a  blow, 
if  he  can  only  prove  that  the  law  aad  the  constita- 
tioo  are  against  him.  It  has  been  well  obserTed 
that  the  administration  of  public  justice  is  now  a 
strict  syQi^risra ;  the  written  law  is  the  major, 
the  Terdict  of  the  jury  the  minor  propoeitiont  and  the 
sentence  of  the  judge  is  the  conclusion.  The  law 
says  be  who  commits  murder  shall  be  hanged. 
The  jury  says,  A.  B.,  prisoner  at  the  bar,  has  com- 
mitted murder.  Therefore,  8a3r8  the  judge,  let  A. 
B.  be  hanged. 

Again;  in  earlj  ages,  all  powers  were  blended, 
and  judicial  and  execotive  were  concentrated  in 
the  same  hands.  ^  King  David  sat  in  the  gate  and 
dealt  out  justice.  St.  Louis  and  Louis  XIL  ad- 
miDBtered  justice  onder  an  oak.  The  German 
emperors  travelled  from  place  to  place  to  hold 
eouita,  &e^  In  Greece  and  Rome,  these  different 
powers  of  goTemment  were  blended,  and  never 
could  be  separated.  And  hence,  whilst  in  modem 
times,  all  civilized  nations  vest  the  dispensing  or 
pvdoDing  power  in  the  executive,  in  Greece  and 
Rome  it  remained  with  the  judicial  power  whenever 
exercised.  The  effect  of  the  separation  has  been 
to  cofifae  the  courts  exclusively  to  the  law.  A 
mercifol  judge  is  now  a  criminal  judge ;  and  a  jury, 
vho  would  save  the  guilty  prisoner  by  their  ver- 
dict, most  be  perjured.  The  whole  scene  in  which 
Sir  Walter  Scott  has  so  touchingly  described  the 
iatercessioo  of  Jeannie  Deans  to  save  the  life  of 
ber  sister  Effie,  would  have  been  wholly  out  of 
pbce  in  a  modern  court.  It  is  inimitable,  however, 
vlien  brought  to  bear  on  the  king,  who  has  the 
pardoniog  power. 

h  ascieat  times,  all  these  influences  might  be 
eiened  oa  the  court ;  for,  first,  there  might  be  no 
law  to  govern  the  case,  and  the  judges  would  be 
left  to  follow  their  inclinations ;  or,  if  there  were 
law,  it  might  be  dispensed  with.  When  a  charge 
of  peculation  was  brought  against  Scipio,  the  only 
aaswer  be  returned  was,  "  This  day  last  year,  I 
von  the  battle  of  Zama."  And  we  must  agree 
^th  the  Edinburgh  Reviewers,  that  such  reply 
would  not  ooly  be  wholly  inadmissible  in  court,  but 
thit  Mr.  Tiemey  would  look  a  little  awry  at  even 
tbe  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  who  would  make 
soch  a  reply  to  his  calculations.  But  such  a  con- 
sideratiou  might  well  have  great  weight  with  a 
king,  who  had  the  pardoning  power,  if  such  a  man 
13  Scipio  had  been  previously  condemned. 

From  all  that  has  been  said,  we  can  see  that 
formerly  the  orator  had  full  range  in  his  discourse. 
He  looked  to  the  whole  nature  of  man,  to  all  his 
passions,  prejudices  and  emotions,  as  well  as  to 
the  reasoning  faculty.    He  endeavored  to  operate 


on  all.  Man  is  like  a  many-stringed  instrument, 
upon  which  he  alone  can  play  with  success,  who 
can  touch  with  skill  all  the  cords.  And  Hume, 
with  all  the  ancient  critics,  has  proQounced  in  fa- 
vor of  the  orator,  who  can  produce  the  most  pow- 
erful effect  on  the  passions.  Quinctilian  says  lo- 
gicians can  be  found  every  where.  An  able 
argument  is  not  rare ;  but  seldom  has  that  orator 
appeared,  whose  eloquence  could  carry  the  judge 
out  of  his  depth ;  who  could  throw  him  into  what 
disposition  of  mind  he  pleased,  fire  him  into  resent- 
ment, or  soften  him  into  tears.  Many  have  con- 
structed arguments  as  logical  as  those  of  Demos- 
thenes and  Cicero,  but  none  ever  arrayed  them 
before  their  audiences  with  such  magic  power. 
The  greatest  men  of  the  age  acknowledged  the  re- 
sistless force  of  such  oratory.  Even  Julius  Caesar 
once  coi^fessed  himself  subdued  by  the  eloquence 
of  Cicero,  and  absolved  a  criminal  contrary  to  his 
settled  purposes.* 

Under  these  circumstances  we  see  at  once  why 
orators  anciently  paid  so  much  attention  to  gesture. 
We  all  know  the  persevering  efforts  of  Demosthe- 
nes to  cure  all  his  physical  defects.  He  studied 
rhetoric  under  Isaeus,  delivery  under  the  comedian 
Satyrus,  and  afterwards  under  the  actor  Androni- 
cus,  and  was  in  the  habit  Of  constant  declamation. 
It  is  well  known,  that,  besides  paying  such  atten- 
tion to  delivery,  Demosthenes  arranged  his  dress 
with  studied  care.  Cicero  studied  under  Molo,  the 
rhetorician.  Even  after  coming  out  at  the  bar,  he 
went  into  Greece,  attended  the  schools  of  oratory, 
and  afterwards,  when  in  full  practice,  continued  the 
habit  of  declamation  by  way  of  exercise,  frequented 
the  school  of  Gnipho,  and  studied  delivery  under 
two  great  actors,  Roscius  and  iEsop,  (B.  4,422.) 
Cicero  tells  us,  that  Gracchus  kept  a  man  behind 
him  with  a  pitch  pipe  to  regulate  his  voice  before 
the  people.  Hortensiua,  the  celebrated  rival  of 
Cicero,  prepared  all  his  attitudes  before  a  mirror. 
When  about  to  go  into  the  forum,  like  Demos- 
thenes, he  chose  and  put  on  his  dress  with  a  view 
to  oratorical  effect ;  and  Maerobius  says,  he  once 
instituted  a  suit  against  a  man  for  ruffling  his  toga 
after  being  elaborately  adjusted.  Quinctilian,  who 
was  one  of  the  best  speakers  of  his  day,  gives  par- 
ticular directions  for  the  dress  of  the  orator,  how 
to  manage  the  folds  of  his  gown,  and  rings  upon 
his  fingers.  The  orator  in  Quinctilian^s  time  had 
large  space  to  move  in.  This  travelling  oratory 
was  carried  to  such  an  extent  on  a  particular  oc- 
casion, that  the  orator  was  asked  by  his  antagonist, 
how  many  mUes  he  had  spoken  1 

Ancient  orators  practised  every  art  which  could 
operate  on  the  feelings  or  on  the  prejudices.  An- 
tonius,  when  pleading  for  old  Aquiliua,  tore  open 
his  tunic  and  exposed  his  wounds,  and  then  made 
a  pathetic  appeal  to  Marius,  which  brought  teara 

•  Acquitted  Ligarius  aOer  the  decree  for  his  death  had 
actually  been  made  out. 
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even  from  that  stern  chieAain,  with  whom  Aquiiius 
hail  seryed.  Hyperides  saved  the  beautiful  Phryne 
from  jast  condemnation,  by  laying  bare  her  bosom 
before  the  judges.  When  Cicero  was  ahout  to  be 
impeached  by  Clodius,  he  went  in  mourning,  with 
the  whole  equestrian  order.  The  accused  party, 
says  Quinctilian,  may  sometimes  appear  in  worn 
and  tattered  garments,  indicative  of  wretchedness 
and  despair.  He  may  even  prostrate  himself  be- 
fore his  judge,  and  embrace  his  knees.  His  wife 
and  children  may  be  brought  into  court,  and  appeals 
made  in  their  behalf.* 

The  difference  between  the  ancient  and  modern 
systems  of  pleading  is  very  great.  By  the  genius 
of  the  common  law,  a  great  proportion  of  every 
trial,  civil  or  criminal,  consists  of  the  pleadings. 
Every  charge  must  be  precise,  specific,  single; 
every  fact  must  be  related  with  the  minutest  accu- 
racy of  time,  place,  and  circumstance.  The  an- 
swer must  be  drawn  with  the  same  logical  acute- 
ness.  Every  fact  charged  in  violation  of  the  law, 
must  be  met  by  direct  denial  in  terms  adapted  to 
the  nature  of  the  charge.  Every  accusation  in 
vague  or  general  terms,  must  be  repelled  by  an  ap- 
peal to  the  judge,  whether  the  party  is  bound  to 
answer.  In  this  manner,  the  declaration  or  alle- 
gation, on  the  one  side,  and  the  answer  on  the 
other,  lead  to  an  issue  involving  generally  a  single 
question,  either  of  fact  to  be  decided  by  the  jury, 
or  of  law  to  be  decided  by  the  judge.  This  beau- 
tiful science  of  pleading  has  been  somewhat  al- 
tered in  England  by  some  little  abatement  from  its 
original  strictness ;  and  in  this  country,  still  more. 
It  nevertheless  yet  remains  in  sufficient  force  to 
make  it  one  of  the  most  imirartant  branches  of  the 
law,  and  it  has  produced  an  essential  dilTerence 
between  ancient  and  modern  judicial  oratory.  The 
pleadings  among  the  ancients  were  very  loose. 
The  forms  of  process,  both  civil  and  criminal, 
were  very  simple  and  general.  Cicero  speaks  of 
the  whole  system  of  pleadings  with  contempt,  de- 

*  Hence  the  effort  of  opposing  counsel  to  counteract — e. 
g.,  Quinctihan  was  counsel  for  a  young  aiHn,  of  v^hom  a 
large  estate  was  cluimcd  fur  a  younj;  girl,  on  the  pica  of 
being  his  sistrr.  The  lawyer  of  llic  girl  directed  her  at  a 
certain  pan  of  his  pleadings,  to  go  over  to  her  supposed 
brother  and  clasp  him  around  the  nrck.  This  move  was 
understood,  as  soon  as  made,  by  Quinctilian  ;  and  the  young 
man,  by  getting  out  of  the  way,  totally  disconcerted  the  ad- 
vocate for  the  girl.  When  Glycon  brought  a  child  into 
court  that  he  might  exr.ite  compassion  by  his  crying,  he 
asked  in  his  speech  why  he  wept?  The  child  answered, 
because  my  shool master  pinches  me.  On  another  occasion, 
when  a  number  of  boys  were  biought  into  court,  the  oppo- 
sing lawyer  threw  a  handful  of  marbles  among  ihem,  which 
set  them  all  to  scrambling.  (Q.  1,3!M.)  Jn  Greece  it  is 
certain  that  the  same  arts  were  practised,  as  we  learn  from 
Aristophanes,  uho  in  one  of  his  plays  ridicules  the  courts 
by  introducing  the  mock  trial  of  a  dog  for  stealing  cheese. 
He  brings  in  a  litter  of  puppies,  whose  yelping  is  urged  by 
counsel  as  the  wailing  of  helpless  orphans  orer  the  fate 
which  is  to  befall  their  parent. 


rides  it  as  a  compilation  of  Terboae  and  amimiiBf 
pedantry,  and  asserts,  with  all  the  pressure  of  Ui 
business,  that  he  could  make  himself  master  of  thi 
science  in  three  days. 

Owing  to  this  difference  in  the  pleadings,  thi 
modem  advocate  is  hedged  in  and  prevented  hm 
taking  that  wide  range  in  the  discussion,  which  t 
loose  system  would  allow— e.  g.,  Cicero  vs.  \m% 
makes  apology  for  passing  over  the  licentious  i»> 
baucheries  of  his  youth,  because  too  shocking  fii 
his  modesty ;  then  he  proceeds,  "  fourteen  yen 
have  elapsed,  since  you,  Verres,  held  the  ofboetf 
quaestor.    From  that  day  to  this,  I  put  in  jodgiMtf 
every  thing  you  have  done.     Not  an  hour  of; 
life  will  be  found  unpolluted  bj  some  thef^ 
baseness,  some  cruelty,  some   villainy, 
those  years  you  successively  disgraced  the  ofiei 
of  quaestor,  of  delegate  in  Asia,  of  pnetor  ii  4i 
city,  and  prntor  in  Sicily.     From  the  function  tf 
these  several  stations,  will  arise  the  four-foM  £^ 
tribution  of  my  whole  accusation.*'     This  ed^ 
brated  oration  could  never  have  been  delivered  to- 
fore  an  English  or  American  judge;  for,  ahhoql 
in  criminal  cases,  the  defendant  is  allowed  ito 
fullest  latitude,  it  is  not  so  with  the  pnnefiM. 
His  pleadings  must  be  of  the  strictest  chanem 
He  must  have  a  written  declaration  of  chngei 
penned   with  the  most  technical  accuracy.   A 
sweeping  accusation  against  fourteen  yean  of  i 
man's  life  would  be  totally  inadmissible.  He  cooU 
not  rake  up  the  undefined  crimes  of  a  dissohi 
youth  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  meanietf 
his  guilt — not  a  witness  could  he  call  to  proro  i 
single  offence,  not  specified  in  the  bill  of  indict- 
ment— not  one  word  could  he  utter  anconoeciBd 
with  the  allegations  and  the  proofs.   Had  he  liM 
his  torch  on  the  midnight  revels  of  his  adverssj^ 
boyish  days,  the  judge  would  have  told  him  lltf 
he  must  not  proceed.     Had    he  attempted  thU 
beautiful  apostrophe  to  the  Alban  groves,  ui 
lakes,  and  fountains,  which  has  immortalised  C^ 
cero,  he  would  have  been  reminded  that  he  wtf 
travelling  out  of  the  record.     The  varioos  speci- 
fied misdemeanors  too,  would  have  been  cognin- 
ble  before  different  tribunals  ; — official  misdenei- 
nors  would  have  been  tried  by  one,  private  wioifi 
by  another,  and  perhaps  thef\s  and  acts  of  cnekf 
by  a  third ;  and  before  each,  every  offence  chii^ 
must  have  been  drawn  up  in  the  most  precise  In* 
guage  by  an  article  of  impeachment,  a  writ  of  tif*' 
pass,  or  an  indictment ;  and  these,  like  the  slatoi 
and  floating  buoys  of  an  expansive  but  shalk* 
river,  would  have  continually  reminded  hiootthit 
he  could  nut  proceed  a  foot  beyond  them  withoit 
stranding.     (A.  1/J88.) 

When  Cicero  defends  Publius  Sextius  fromlht 
charge  of  riot,  grounded  on  a  special  law,  not  oM- 
tentli  of  his  long  oration  is  at  all  to  the  point  ii 
issue ;  and  that  most  exquisitely  composed  speech 
of  Archias,  the  poet,  could  ncTer  have  been  ^ 
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lirerod  before  an  American  court.  Arohiaa  wbb 
00  his  defence  against  the  charge  of  being  an  alien. 
Not  one-sixth  part  of  his  speech  ha3  any  bearing 
on  tbe  real  question  invoWing  the  construction  of 
the  Roman  law  of  naturalization ;  it  is  mainly  ta- 
ken op  with  the  literary  merits  of  his  client.  If  an 
American  barrister,  says  Mr.  Adams,  should  un- 
dertake, by  an  elaborate  argumenti  to  prove  that 
the  Abbe  Delille  was  an  American  citizen,  because 
he  was  an  excellent  French  poet,  if  all  the  muses 
shodd  combine  to  compose  his  oration,  not  five 
sentences  of  it  would  he  be  suffered  to  deliver ;  the 
jQdg»  would  stop  him  in  his  oratorical  career,  by 
aakiog  for  the  certificate  of  naturalization. 

Cicero's  notions  of  pleading  are  exemplified  by 
remarks  which,  in  one  of  his  dialogues,  he  pots  in 
the  month  of  the  old  orator,  Anthony.  Pontius 
hid  a  son  supposed  to  be  killed  in  the  war  with  the 
Cimbri.  Under  this  belief  the  father  left  his  pro- 
perty to  another  son.  The  soldier  returned  after 
the  death  of  his  father.  ^  Had  you  been  employed ," 
says  Anthony,  ^  to  defend  his  cause,  you  would 
Bot  hire  discussed  the  doctrine  as  to  priority  or 
Taliditj  of  testamentB ;  yon  would  have  raised  his 
iatber  from  the  grave,  made  him  embrace  his  child, 
lad  reeommend  him,  with  many  tears,  to  the  pro- 
tection of  the  centumviri."   (D.  2,140.) 

Id  a  British  or  American  court,  nothing  would 
hare  been  discussed  but  the  validity  or  priority  of 
tbe  wills;  all  the  rest  would  have  been  cut  off  by 
tbe  rigor  of  the  pleadings.  In  our  own  country,  in 
<iiferent  statea,  and  even  in  different  courts  of  the 
same  date,  the  rules  of  pleading  are  enforced  with 
difi^nt  degrees  of  rigor ;  and  it  is  uniformly  ob- 
serred,  tbat  where  the  Reading  is  most  strict,  there 
is  least  declamatum  on  the  part  of  tbe  lawyer — 
shct  pleadingB  always  rein  up  the  counsel  to  the 
stem  logic  of  the  law. 

ni.  The  third  canse  of  difference  between  an- 
cient and  modem  eloquence,  is  the  character  of  the 
to(Hcs  discussed.  It  is  evident  that,  all  other 
things  being  equal,  the  more  agitating  and  impor- 
^^  the  sobjects  are,  which  call  forth  the  orator, 
the  more  grand  and  imposing  will  be  his  oratory. 
He  will  be  stimulated  by  the  responsibility  which 
derolves  on  him,  to  the  utmost  exertion  of  all  his 
povers,  whilst  the  importance  and  grandeur  of  lus 
subjects  will  impart  force  to  his  eloquence,  and  an 
impressive  interest  to  his  counsels. 

Political  events  of  ancient  times  vrere  more  agi* 
utmg  than  those  of  modern.  Governments  of 
modern  nations  are  much  more  settled  and  stable 
than  those  of  ancient  times.  Revolutions  are  much 
more  rare  than  formerly.  The  invention  of  gun- 
powder has  rendered  wars  more  expensive ;  and 
^re&re,  it  has  given  a  decided  advantage  to 
civilized  ovo  bacbarons  nations.  Powier  now  de- 
pends on  wealth ;  and  barbarous  nations  axe  unable 
to  wpport  the  expense  of  wax.  Hence,  conquest 
awTes  now  in  an  opposite  direction.    The  civi- 


lized man  cgnquers  the  savage  every  where  ; 
whilst  in  ancient  times,  when  the  sword,  javelin, 
bows,  arrows,  &c.  were  the  instruments  of  war,  the 
hardy  barbarians  could  easily  supply  themselves 
with  those  cheap  weapons,  and  thus  were  enabled 
often  to  overthrow  the  wealthy  but  more  effemi- 
nate nations.  Conquests  generally  were  much 
more  easily  achieved  in  ancient  than  in  modern 
times.  Amongst  equally  civilized  nations,  since 
the  invention  of  gunpowder,  and  the  perfection  of 
the  modern  system  of  the  political  balance,  it  is  al- 
most impossible  for  any  nation  to  achieve  the  con- 
quest of  its  neighbors — e.  g.  since  the  days  of 
Charles  Y.  of  Germany,  the  nations  of  £urope 
have  been  engaged  in  almost  constant  wars,  and 
yet  scarcely  any  of  the  large  states  have  been 
blotted  out  from  the  political  system :  nor  has  the 
territorial  integrity  of  even  the  smaller  been  mate- 
rially impaired.  The  nation  on  the  defensive  has 
a  decided  advantage  over  her  on  the  offensive. 
Hence  it  is  very  rarely  the  case  that  one  can  be 
surprised  by  the  other.  War  now  is  a  matter  of 
science,  of  deliberate  calculation.  Not  so  an- 
ciently.   There  is  no  conquest  now  by  a  coup-de^ 

There  were  circumstances  which  rendered  the 
political  events  of  Greece  particularly  interesting 
and  imposing.  First,  the  little  states  of  Greece 
formed  a  sort  of  confederacy  against  the  barbarian 
powers,  particularly  the  great  empire  of  Persia, 
Secondly,  there  were  rivalry,  negotiation,  and  fre- 
quent wars  among  the  Grecian  states  themselves-— 
e.  g.,  the  Peloponesian  war  of  twenty-seven  years* 
duration.  Thirdly,  after  the  Persian  war,  Athens 
obtained  tbe  Hegemony  of  the  democratic  states, 
and  she  soon  usurped  the  right  of  coercing  the  re- 
fractory members,  and  of  deciding  all  the  great 
questions  of  political  importance  in  her  courts. 
This  brought  the  great  and  agitating  questions  of 
all  her  allies  to  Athens,  and  thus  opened  the  finest 
field  for  the  display  of  oratory.  Fourthly,  there 
was  that  important  class  of  subjects  growing  out 
of  the  relation  of  the  conquering  states  of  Greece 
to  their  subject  islands  and  provinces,  including 
[cases  of  malversation  in  office,  and  oppression  on 
the  part  of  governors,  &o.*  Now,  we  must  re- 
member, that  all  these  agitating  topics,  whether 
tried  before  the  assembly  or  in  the  courts,  were  in 
fact  discussed  before  a  popular  tribunal;  for  in 
Athens,  the  Heliastic  courts  were  all  of  the  popu- 
lar character;  and  thus  the  orator  enjoyed  full 
range  for  the  display  of  his  powers. 

Demosthenes  appeared  at  a  time  particularly  fa- 
vorable to  oratory.  1st.  In  the  formation  of  great 
orators  it  is  necessary  to  have  the  trade  of  the  ad- 

*  In  these  great  state  trials,  where  proviooes  and  towns 
were  often  the  plaintiffs,  we  see  at  once  that  the  advocate 
might  devote  his  entire  time  to  them  and  thoroughly  pre- 
pare himself,  for  his  compensation  was  sure  to  be,  in  the 
highest  degree,  liberal. 
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▼ocate  separate  and  distinct,  so  tliat  the  orator  may 
confine  himself  to  his  profession  alone;  and  2d, 
not  only  must  the  topics  he  great  and  agitating,  but 
the  country  must  he  in  the  condition  to  make  the 
orator  the  most  important  character.  Both  of 
these  circumstances  concurred  in  favor  of  Demos- 
thenes. 

1st.  It  is  easy  to  trace  in  Greece,  the  relative 
importance  of  eloquence  and  statesmanship  on  one 
hand,  and  military  skill  on  the  other.  At  the  time 
of  the  Persian  war,  military  skill  was  the  most  im- 
portant— c.  g.,  Miltiades,  Themistocles,  &c.,  rose 
to  power,  more  by  military  skill  than  by  eloquence 
or  statesmanship.  There  was  a  great  change  at 
the  time  of  Pericles :  he  was  both  statesman  and 
orator,  and  likewise  general.  In  the  first  named 
capacity  he  acquired  more  power  than  in  the  last. 

In  the  time  of  Demosthenes  we  find  the  orator 
and  statesman  rising  to  great  influence  without 
military  skill.  The  cause  of  this  seems  to  be,  that 
Athens,  by  drawing  to  herself  after  the  Persian 
war  all  the  principal  lawsuits  from  the  democratic 
states,  gave  rise  at  once  to  the  profession  of  the 
lawyer;  and  the  Peloponncsian  war,  during  the 
time  of  Pericles,  and  afterwards,  brought  so  many 
great  political  causes  before  the  courts,  and  gave 
rise  to  so  many  state  trials,  that  the  labors  of  the 
advocate  and  statesman  became  united.  The  ef- 
fect of  this  was  to  give  to  the  orator  a  power  of 
speech,  which  is  rarely  acquired  except  by  prac- 
tice. A  proper  training  is  requisite  for  the  full 
display  of  the  mental  powers  in  debate — e.  g.,  Du- 
mont  teHs  us  that  in  the  national  assembly  of 
France,  the  only  orators  who  possessed  any  talent 
for  improvisation  were  Maury,  Clermont  Tonn6re, 
Barnave,  and  Thouret.  Of  these,  Barnave  was 
the  only  one  who  could  extemporize  a  speech  of 
any  length.  Mirabeau  could  not.  Most  of  his 
great  passages  arc  laboriously  prepared.  It  was 
the  want  of  training  which  produced  this  anomaly — 
one  that  would  never  occur  in  England  or  the  Uni- 
ted States,  where  we  are  so  much  accustomed  to 
public  speaking. 

2d.  A  state  of  peace,  with  great  and  agitating 
questions,  with  imminent  dangers  threatening  the 
state,  is  most  favorable  to  tlie  orator.  The  reason 
is  evident — in  war,  events  are  great  and  agitating; 
but  force  is  there  more  important  *than  persuasion — 
the  military  chieftain  is  greater  than  the  orator. 
Not  so  in  time  of  peace,  with  dangers  impending. 
Then  the  orator  is  tho  great  man  of  the  age — he 
nerves  his  countrymen  for  the  coming  contest — he 
inspires  fortitude  under  trials ;  e.  g.,  when  the 
children  of  Israel  were  about  to  leave  Egypt,  Mo- 
ses was  afraid  to  take  the  command,  because  he 
felt  the  want  of  eloquence  at  such  a  time ;  and  Je- 
hovah acknowledged  its  importance  when  he  an- 
swered, "  Is  not  Aaron,  the  Levite,  thy  brother  1 
I  know  that  he  can  speak  well,  and  he  shall  be  thy 
spokesman  unto  the  people.'* 


When  the  great  and  agitating  questioni  of  tin 
crusades  were  preached  np,  such  men  as  Peter  lb 
Hermit  and  St.  Bernard  were  the  great  men  of  lb 
age ;  but  when  Peter  joined  the  army,  he  hm 
sunk  into  utter  contempt,  because  the  general  «■ 
here  more  important  than  the  orator;  and,  the  na 
who  had  shaken  all  Europe  by  bis  preaching,  ImI 
his  reputation  in  the  camp. 

In  the  national  assembly  of  France,  just  beftn 
the  commencement  of  the  continental  win,  ii 
spite  of  all  the  disadvantages  resulting  from  vaM 
of  training  among  the  speakers,  there  were  oca- 
sionally  great  displays  of  oratory;  and  per^s 
Mirabeau  has  hardly  been  excelled  in  mnin 
times.    But  when  force  became  predominant,  cb* 
quence  ceased:  such  men  as  Pichegm,  Morn^ 
and  Bonaparte  became  the  men  of  the  age.  Ad 
in  our  own  country,  we  had  a  fine  theatre  ftr  d^ 
quence  in  those  provincial  assemblies  which  li^ 
raided  our  revolution,  when  the  orators  of  the  diy 
were  arming  the  people  inteliectuaUy  for  the  gnt 
battle  of  Independence — ^it  was  then  that  the  di- 
quence  of  Henry  was  called  forth.    Bat  whes** 
tion  commenced,  his  influence  declined. 

Now  what  condition  can  we  imagine  more  6- 
Torable  to  eloquence  than  the  age  of  Demostheaol 
Every  thing  conspired  to  produce  the  great  oniflr. 
The  form  of  government  had  long  made  poUlB 
speaking  customary ;  political  and  fureosie  di- 
quence  were  united,  as  before  explained;  aiid,ii 
the  north  of  Greece  there  had  risen  up  a  povOf 
with  the  most  wily  statesman  and  able  genoil  ^ 
its  head,  who  bade  fair  to  conquer  the  liberWi/ 
Greece.  Philip,  it  has  been  said,  formed  DeaM- 
thenes.  The  dangers  which  he  created,  vupxfi 
the  eloquent  warning  of  the  orator — e.  g.,  *^ 
speaker  ever  had  a  more  agitating  theme  tbiD  Ds' 
mosthcnes,  when  he  made  the  great  speech  tb^ 
brought  about  the  alliance  between  Thebes  iii 
Athens,  and  led  to  the  fatal  battle  of  CheroBOt^ 
He  had  warned  his  countrymen  against  Phil9» 
but  hireling  orators  had  calmed  the  popular  eualt' 
mrnt.  At  length,  late  one  evening,  news  Ktin^ 
that  Philip  had  seized  Elatea,  the  key  of  FbdP 
and  Bceotia,  and  might  soon  be  expected  before  tkP 
walls  of  Athens.  On  tho  morrow,  at  dawn  of  dif* 
the  senate  met,  and  the  people  crowded  into  tk0 
assembly.  The  Prytanes  reported  the  news.  T^ 
herald  himself  was  produced  and  made  to  redlt 
from  his  own  lips.  Then  the  crier  called  ilood  to 
the  assembly,  '*  Docs  any  one  wish  to  ipetk  r 
None  answered  to  the  call ;  and  it  was  repeitt' 
over  and  over  again,  until  Demosthenes  mou^ 
the  bema,  and  delivered  that  soal-stirring  speeeK 
which  made  the  assembly  cry  out,  with  one  toioBi 
Let  us  march  against  Philip !  Such  a  case  coiU 
not  occur  in  modem  times,  nor  even  in  the  RooHi 
republic. 

Let  us  now  examine  for  a  moment  the  chine* 
ter  of  the  subjects  which  called  forth  the  Romft 
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oratoiy.  Mr.  Danlop  says,  that  Cicero  had  a  wi- 
der tod  perhaps  a  more  beautiful  field  than  De- 
mostheDes.  The  wide  extent  of  the  Romao  em- 
pire, the  strikiog  ▼ioes  and  virtues  of  its  eitisens, 
the  m^BoraUe  events  of  its  history,  supplied  an 
eodleas  rariety  of  great  and  interesting  topiee ; 
whereas,  maoy  of  the  orations  of  Demosthenes  are 
on  sobjects  unworthy  of  his  talents.     (Q.  193.) 

We  can  scarcely  imagine  more  glorious  oppor- 
tnnities  for  the  display  of  oratory,  than  those  af- 
forded by  the  complaints  of  oppressed  and  plun- 
dered {ROTinces  against  their  governors.  Take, 
for  eiampie,  the  impeachment  of  Verres ;  here,  the 
dieots  of  Cicero  were  the  injured  people  of  a  great 
prorioce.  When  he  pleaded  their  cause,  not  the 
Sidliaiu  osly,  but  persons  of  distinction  from  all 
luij,  flocked  aroand  him  in  the  forum — the  glaring 
giiiit  of  Verres,  and  the  nature  of  his  crimes,  made 
tbe  sabject  most  copious,  interesting  and  various. 
''Sach  a  wonderful  assemblage  of  circumstances,'" 
n;s  Mr.  Dmlop,  '*  never  yet  prepared  the  course 
for  Ike  triomphs  of  oratory.  So  great  an  opportu- 
aity  for  the  exhibitioa  of  forensic  art  will,  in  all 
probability,  never  again  occur."  (160.)  From 
ibe  exteseiTe  ramifications  of  Roman  power,  nu- 
meroofl  cases  arose,  of  a  description  rarely  to  be 
met  with  in  modem  times.  There  is  but  one  case 
in  all  firitiafa  history  at  all  comparable  to  the  case 
«fVerres— the  impeachment  of  Warren  Hastings — 
aod  that  called  fcnrth  perhaps  as  great  a  display  of 
<^n<ory  as  has  been  witnessed  in  modern  times. 

It  is  trae,  Uiat  the  subjects  of  forensic  eloquence 
io  Rome  may  have  excelled  in  importance  and 
interest  those  of  Greece,  or  of  any  other  nation, 
which  has  ever  appeared ;  and  hence  most  of  Ci- 
cero^a  master-pieces  were  delivered  in  the  forum. 
But  great  as  those  subjects  were,  they  could  not 
cmnpare  in  ioterest  with  the  important  subjects  de- 
t»^  before  the  assemblies  of  Greece.  The  bar 
does  Dot  admit  the  most  sublime  eloquence.  The 
^gheat  order  can  only  arise  **  on  occasions  calcu- 
lated to  strike  and  agitate  the  human  soul."  When 
cooatemation  prevails, — whenever  the  brave  are 


Date  with  astonishment,  then,  the  man,  who  can 
•taod  forth  undismayed,  and  point  oot  the  means  of 
deliverance,  or  lead  the  way  to  a  noble  self-devo- 
^1  like  Patrick  Henry,  when  he  exclaimed, 
••whatever  others  do,  I'll  fight,"  is  the  truly  do- 
qoeDt  mao.  Soch  situations  as  these  oflener  existed 
among  the  Grecian  democracies  than  in  the  Ro- 
loaa  empire.  The  extent  of  the  latter,  its  power, 
tbe mixed  character  of  its  government,  with  the  pre- 
domuance  of  the  senate — all  conspired  to  prevent 
^  oecorrence  of  those  crises,  in  which  the  very 
eustenee  of  the  commonwealth  was  threatened, 
vreat  state  matters  too  were  not  always  debated 
before  a  tribunal  so  favorable  to  eloquence  as  the 
{x^lar  assemblies  of  Greece.  The  Roman  senate 
BateriaDy  modified  Roman  oratory. 
IV.  We  now  proceed  to  the  fourth  cause  of  dlf- 
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ferenoe  between  ancient  and  modem  eloquence. 
The  invention  of  the  printing  press,  without  doubt, 
is  the  most  important  of  modern  events — it  has 
fixed  an  era  in  the  history  of  mankind — ^has  given 
to  government,  to  literature,  to  civilzation,  a  new 
aspect;  and  we  are  not  to  wonder,  therefore, 
that  it  has  powerfully  contributed  to  change  the 
character  of  eloquence. 

Formerly,  books  were  necessarily  so  detur,  that 
few  could  be  produced ;  and  consequently  few  per- 
sons could  purchase  or  read  them.  In  the  time  of 
Louis  XL,  it  is  supposed  that  about  six  thousand 
persons,  in  all  France,  were  employed  as  copyists; 
whilst,  at  this  time,  with  that  powerful  engine,  the 
press,  in  motion,  sixty  thousand  persons  in  the  city 
of  Paris  alone  obtain  their  living,  either  directly  or 
indirectly,  from  the  business  of  the  press.  The 
consequence  has  been  a  greater  diffusion  of  know- 
ledge amon^  the  people.  This  has  contributed  to 
destroy  that  immense  inequality  which  formerly 
existed  among  individuals;  even  the  lucky  few, 
who  had  wealth  and  talent,  could  procure  but  a 
scanty  supply  of  the  imperfect  works  that  existed — 
the  deficiency  was  to  be  sapplied  by  travel  and 
personal  inspection.  Herodotus,  for  example,  was 
obliged  to  travel  most  extensively  before  he  could 
write  his  history.  The  very  few,  therefore,  who 
could  amass  knowledge,  and  cultivate  their  talents, 
enjoyed  a  monopoly  which  gave  them  undue  power 
over  the  illiterate  mass.  Voltaire  has  compared 
the  great  men  among  the  people  of  antiquity,  to  a 
few  tall  cypresses  amid  a  thick  undergrowth  of 
shrubbery.  The  printing  press  has  elevated  the 
mass,  and  perhaps  brought  down,  somewhat,  the 
more  gified  few.  To  pursue  the  simile  of  Vol- 
taire, it  has  lowered  the  tall  cypresses,  and  ele- 
vated the  shrubbery.  "  The  noble  has  gone  down 
on  the  social  ladder,  and  the  retainer  has  gone  up." 
Public  opinion  is  every  thing ;  individual  influence 
is  nothing.  The  orator  now  does  not  possess  that 
commanding  superiority  over  his  audience,  which 
will  enable  him  to  sway  it  by  his  eloquence.  There 
is  too  much  light  in  the  world  to  make  the  orator 


even  the  principal  instructor. 

It  has  been  well  observed  by  Lord  Brougham, 
that  the  orator  of  old  was  the  parliamentary  de- 
bater ;  the  speaker  at  public  meetings,  the  preacher, 
the  newspaper,  the  published  sermon,  the  pamphlet, 
the  volume — all  in  one.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at,  that  when  such  a  being  was  to  speak,  all  Greece 
should  assemble  to  hear  him.  But  there  is  a  great 
change  since  the  invention  of  printing.  The  pe- 
riodical press  is  now  the  organ  of  communication, 
and  the  potent  engine  that  controls  the  popular 
will.  It  is  the  periodical  pr^ss  which  first  dis- 
cusses every  matter  of  importance ;  and  when  the 
orator  now  rises  to  speak  on  any  great  subject,  in 
a  deliberative  body,  or  even  in  a  court  of  justice, 
he  finds  that  tbe  novelty  of  his  subject  has  been 
worn  off  by  the  newspapers;  his  arguments  are 
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Btale ;  and  he  feels  like  one  rehearsing  the  thrice- 
told  tale.  How  different  from  the  Greek  and  Ro- 
man orator,  who  monopolized  all  the  functions  of 
the  press,  the  senate,  the  school  and  the  pulpit,  and 
was  even  a  rival  of  the  stage  actor !  Surprise  has 
always  been  found  a  powerful  coadjutor  of  elo- 
quence ;  but  what  orator  can  now  oj^erate  a  sur- 
prise on  his  audience,  either  as  to  matters  of  fact, 
or  of  argument  1  He  finds  that  busy,  sleepless  or- 
gan, the  press,  eternally  ahead  of  him. 

With  the  progress  of  civilization  and  advance- 
ment of  arts,  manufactures  and  commerce  in  modem 
times,  men  are  divided  into  more  varied  profes- 
sions and  occupations  than  formerly.  We  are  too 
busy,  each  with  his  own  concerns,  to  exercise  di- 
rectly all  the  political  functions.  We  delegate  the 
management  of  political  interests  to  those,  who 
have  the  leisure  and  ability  to  attend  to  them. 
But  whilst  the  system  of  representation  thus  throws 
the  immediate  action  of  the  government  into  the 
hands  of  the  few,  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  by 
the  press,  secures  to  the  people  an  irresistible  in- 
fluence over  the  government — sectional  interests 
are  better  understood — and  it  is  well  known  that 
large  masses  will  generally  pursue  their  interest. 
Representatives  feel  themselves  responsible  to  their 
constituents ;  and  hence,  in  all  great  deliberative 
bodies,  legislation  becomes  a  matter  of  compromise 
and  balance  between  the  great  and  jarring  interests 
of  the  body  politic.  Every  thing  must  now  be  done 
by  calculation,  by  previous  arrangement,  by  party 
combination.  It  has  been  justly  said,  that  even  in 
the  greatest  storm  of  debate,  you  may  perceive 
the  speaker  under  the  dominion  of  a  spirit  of  cal- 
culation ;  in  his  boldest  flights,  he  is  still  bound  in 
the  fetters  of  political  combinations.  No  orator 
now  can,  by  the  energy  of  his  single  voice,  sway 
the  deliberations  of  modern  parliaments  to  the  is- 
sne  of  peace  or  war.  But,  in  the  democracies  of 
antiquity,  war  was  of^en  declared,  alliances  formed, 
revolutions  achieved,  by  the  single  influence  of  one 
potent  tongue.  The  assemblies  of  Greece  and 
Rome  were  supreme ;  and  on  their  judgments  de- 
pended the  fate  of  empires.  It  was  the  population 
of  the  metropolis  that  ruled,  unconditionally  and  ir- 
responsibly, all  the  other  parts  of  the  body  politic. 
But  in  the  modern  representative  assembly,  the 
capital  in  which  it  deliberates  may  not  have  a 
single  representative.  All  the  discordant  interests 
of  a  widespread  territory  are  here  represented — 
the  pulse  that  beats  within  the  senate  chamber 
may  not  be  in  unison  with  that  which  beats  around 
it.  It  is  not  on  the  multitude  of  the  metropolis, 
not  even  on  the  assembly  seated  in  the  capitol,  that 
the  orator  must  produce  his  effect.  He  must  in 
fact  address,  through  the  medium  of  the  press,  the 
distant  provinces  of  the  empire,  and  wait  for  the 
slow  returns  of  popular  will,  before  he  can  per- 
suade to  action.  Before  the  orator  can  operate  on 
an  Amerieaa  congress,  it  it  necessary  first  to  ope- ' 


rate  on  the  American  people.  Congren  ia  bil  Ai 
mirror  that  reflects  the  popular  will. 

When  an  immediate  effect  is  to  be  produced,  Ai 
strongest  passions  of  onr  natnre  most  be  ^poM 
to.    But  when  time  is  an  element  in  the  cilcih 
tion,  the  principle  of  self-interest  predominateiow 
every  other.    When  Demosthenes  addresNd  lb 
Athenian  assembly,  or  Cicero  the  comitia  of  BsM^ 
the  audiences  did  not  wait  to  hear  from  the  jdnk 
of  the  iGgean,  nor  from  the  proTince  of  Gaal,  is 
from  the  more   distant  Britons;  their  deciaM 
were  immediate  and  irresponsible.    Hence  evnj 
effort  was  made  to  rouse  the  stronger  passisH  tf 
our  nature.     But  he  who  addresses  the  moka 
parliament  knows  full  well  that  it  eannotbebf  i 
mere  stroke  of  oratory  that  his  effect  must  bef» 
duced.     He  knows  that  the  speech  which  be  ^ 
livers,  to  be  efficient,  must  be  one  that  wiD  bw 
the  closest  scrutiny.    He  knows  that  the  ate 
and  reviewer  wiH  sit  in  Judgment  on  it;  that  Iki 
leaders  of  the  opposite  party  wUl  analyse  it;  mk 
above  all,  that  the  wise  men  of  that  constitoaef 
which  he  represents  will  sit  in  solemn  jiulgB*' 
on  its  merits.     Such  a  speaker  must  be  eiatt  ■ 
his  information,  accurate  in  his  principles  lad^ 
tails,  comprehensive  in  his  views.    His  pUvfli 
his  principles  will  be  of  infinitely  more  importues 
than  the  mere  rhetoric  with  which  be  eoftn* 
them.     However,  at  the  moment  of  deliveiyi  te 
substance  may  be  concealed  by  the  skill  of  the  flu^ 
tor,  he  may  be  sure  that  when  the  wand  of  crifr* 
cism  is  applied,  every  principle  and  eveiy  H^ 
will  be  made  to  stand  forth  to  public  view  ii  v 
their  nakedness.     When  a  gentleman  wii 
asked,  how  he  liked  the  speech  of  one  of  the 
orators  of  our  country?  he  answered,  that  he 
been  greatly  disappointed,  but  that  it  was  i 
ble  for  human  power  to  produce  eloqnenee 
fourteen  and  three-quarter  cents  to  the  sqoaxeyv^ 
For  all  that,  however,  our  speaker  must  sol 
gleet  cents  and  quarters  of  cents,  no  matter 
unfavorable  to  oratorical  display.   He  is  verj 
that  the  great  interests  of  this  conntiy  wiH  not 
cheated  out  of  their  wealth,  nor  reconciled  to 
gerous  schemes  of  policy,  by  the  mere  Juggle^ 
oratory.   Thus  substance  is  every  thing, 
nothing.   The  modem  science  of  political 
has  of  itself  operated  a  powerful  change  m  poW^ 
speaking. 

V.  The  fifth  cause  of  difference  between  ve^ 
and  modem  oratory,  is  the  difference  betweead^ 
ancient  and  modem  languages.   The  saperiorill* 
the  classic  languages  for  the  great  ends  of  onMT 
is  acknowledged  by  every  scholar ;  take  it  lU  a 
all,  no  language   has  ever  eqoaHed  the  GcecL 
Lord  Brougham,  when  speaking  of  DemosthevHi 
says,  that  the  adoration  of  ages  has  conaeciated  hii 
place  at  the  head  of  the  mighty  masters  of  speech; 
and  the  loss  of  the  noble  instrument  withwhiekht 
forged  and  laanched  his  thunders,  is  sure  to 
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tiia  it  ttoappioiehable  foreTer.  The  peculiar  atnic* 
tore  of  ancient  languages,  whilet  it  diBpenaed  with 
the  larger  proportion  of  thoee  little  words  which 
Dr.  Campbell  has  aptly  called  the  luggage  of  Ian- 
guagty  gare  much  more  latitude  to  the  collocation 
of  the  related  words  in  a  sentence ;  and  conse- 
qoeotly,  enabled  the  speaker  so  to  arrange  as  to 
I^aee  the  important  words  in  that  position  which 
wooM  give  greatest  force  or  beaaty  to  the  sentence. 
Even  in  the  most  common  prose,  the  utmost  atten- 
tkw  was  sometimes  paid  to  the  management  of 
woida— e.  g.,  in  the  note-book  of  Plato,  after  his 
decease,  it  was  found  that  the  first  sentence  of  hia 
treatiw,  De  Repub.,  had  been  written  several  times 
orer  with  diiflferent  arrangements,  so  as  to  select 
the  belt ;  and  yet  the  sentence  translated  is  simply, 
^'I  went  down  yesterday  to  the  Pir«us  with  Glau- 
eon,  the  son  of  Ariston.**  It  would  be  ridiculous 
to  bestow  aoch  pains  on  the  collocation  of  the  words 
of  such  a  sentence  in  any  modem  language.  Yet 
ve  cannot  charge  Plato  with  sacrificing  force  and 
digoitj  to  the  polish  and  miniature  beauties  of  lan- 
guage, whose  diction  Cicero  compares  to  the  in- 
spintion  of  poetry,  and  Quinctilian  to  the  responses 
of  the  Delphic  oracle,  and  of  which  it  was  said,  had 
the  father  of  the  goda  spoken  in  Greek,  he  would 
have  osed  no  other  language  than  Plato's. 

It  was  by  means  of  this  liberty  in  collocation, 
ud  the  more  musical  character  of  the  words,  that 
the  effect  of  many  a  sentence  in  the  ancient  ora- 
tioos  fflost  be  mainly  attributed — e.  g.  Cicero*s  de- 
•ehptioo  of  Verres,  he  tells  us,  produced  an  elec- 
tiie  effect  on  his  audience :  Stetit  soieaiut  PrmUfr 
Popvli  Ramam^  cum  pallio  purpurea^  tunicaque  ta- 
^1  muiitrada  tuxus^  in  littore.  Again ;  he  says 
he  was  present  when  Carbo,  in  a  speech,  pronoun- 
ced the  Mowing  words :  Patris  dictum  sapiens 
temmtat  filii  comprobavit ;  in  which  the  metre  of 
the  word,  ccmprobaviij  drew  forth  a  shout  which  it 
VIS  wonderfoi  to  hear.  Ancient  rhetoricians  gave 
Ttiles  for  composition  of*  numerous"  prose,  scarcely 
^  nice  and  complex  than  those  of  metrical  har- 
mony. It  is  owing  mainly  to  the  superiority  of 
the  aneient  languages,  that  no  translation  can  do 
JQstice  to  the  orations  of  Demosthenes  and  Cicero. 
Hence,  the  Edinburgh  Review  was  justified  in 
saying  of  the  translations  of  Demosthenes'  speeches, 
by  the  Abbe  Augur,  that,  when  the  bullion  and  sub- 
st^oce  of  the  athletic  and  ponderous  orator  were 
spnn  into  French  wire,  it  bore  very  little  more  re- 
semblanee  to  the  original,  than  the  slim  figure  of 
one  of  their  skipping  posture-masters  to  the  muscn- 
ht  frame  of  old  Milo  of  Crotona,  or  one  of  their 

lean  kine  to  a  well-fed  bull  of  the  Crowland  or  Bed- 
ford level. 

In  the  preceding  remarks,  I  have  not  insisted 
partietdarly  on  free  institutions  as  a  cause  of  elo- 
quence, because  these  were  common  to  the  ancient 
and  modem  world ;  and  all  history  has  shown  that 


tions  of  republican  character.  Under  arbitrary 
gOTemmeots,  where  one  gorems  and  the  rest 
obey — ^where  the  despot,  like  the  Roman  centurion, 
has  only  tQ  say  to  one,  go,  and  he  goeth,  and  to 
another,  come,  and  he  cometh — ^persuasion  is  of  no 
avail.  Wherever  submission  is  the  principle  of 
government,  eloquence  can  never  arise.  Hence, 
in  modem  times,  we  can  only  look  for  eloquence 
in  states  with  popular  institutions,  like  England 
and  America ;  or,  if  it  appear  in  despotisms,  it  will 
be  in  times  of  great  popular  excitement,  as  in  the 
commencement  of  the  French  revolution.  Among 
the  ancient  nations,  Greece  and  Rome  only — ^and 
these  merely  during  the  existence  of  popular  insti- 
tutions—fbrnish  us  with  great  specimens  of  ora- 
tory. The  vast  despotisms  of  Asia,  either  in  an- 
cient or  modem  times,  have  furnished  not  one 
single  great  and  acknowledged  orator.* 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  remarks,  that 
the  difference  between  ancient  and  modern  elo- 
quence is  owing  mainly  to  the  difference  of  cir- 
cumstances, and  hence  it  is  difiicnlt  to  assign  the 
palm  to  either.  The  ancient  had  perhaps  more 
passionate  appeals,  and  produced  greater  efifect  on 
the  audience ;  ours  has  more  logic,  more  learning, 
more  thorough  regard  to  all  the  great  interests  of 
the  body  politic.  If  upon  the  whole  it  be  asserted, 
as  Hume  and  Quinctilian  and  most  of  the  critics 
have  done,  that  the  rarest  and  noblest  specimens 
of  oratory  are  those  that  appeal  to  the  strong  pas- 
sions, and  carry  away  the  hearer,  a  passive  instra- 
ment  in  the  hands  o^the  orator,  we  must  never 
forget  that  this  advantage  was  due  to  circumstan- 
ces which  no  philanthropist  could  ever  wish  should 
return.  It  was  the  forms  of  procedure,  the  character 
of  the  courts  or  assemblies  before  which  questions 
were  tried,  and  above  all  the  nature  of  those  ques* 
tions  themselves,  that  gave  to  Greek  and  Roman 
oratory  such  dazaling  splendor,  and  surrounded  it 
with  a  glory  which  can  never  shine  on  the  efiorts 
of  rhetoric  in  better  regulated  communities,  under 
a  more  sober  dispensation  of  justice,  and  with  that 
invaluable  engine,  the  press,  giving  ubiquity  to  in- 

*  The  only  kind  of  eloqaence  that  can  flourish  to  any  great 
extent  under  a  monarchy,  is  that  of  the  pulpit.  The  pulpit 
oratory  of  France  has  heen  perhaps  superior  to  that  of  Eng- 
land or  America.  The  Roman  Catholic  religion  is  better 
calculated  to  produce  impassioned  eloquence  than  the 
Protestant  The  latter  is  more  farorable  to  reason  and  ar- 
gument. The  authority  of  popes  and  councils  fixes  the 
Catholic  creed,  and  individual  interpretations  of  the  Scrip- 
tures are  heretical.  Credet  believe,  is  the  Catholic  nwtto. 
Hence,  the  minister  in  the  pulpit,  with,  all  his  doctrines 
previously  established  by  popes  and  councils,  is  left  to  ad- 
dress ihefeeUnge  principally:  his  sermons  are  exhortations. 
Not  so  with  the  Protestant.  He  proceeds  on  the  principle 
that  every  christian  must  read  and  interpret  the  Bible  for 
himself— nothing  is  taken  for  granted  ;  all  must  be  proved. 
His  motto  is  the  reverse  of  the  Catholic's.  Prvba^  prove  f  is 
what  every  Protestant  demands  of  his  pastor.  Hence 
Protesunt  sermons  are  mainly  of  the  character  denomi- 


geoQine  eloqaence  can  only  flourish  under  institu-  nated  doarmal,  not  so  favorable  to  passionate  eloqusnee 
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teUect,  by  poaring  its  floods  of  light  over  the 
world. • 

It  has  become  customary  in  all  discourses  on 
eloquence,  to  compare  Demosthenes  and  Cicero, 
because  they  stand  first  in  their  respective  coun- 
tries. Theophrastus,  it  is  true,  is  represented  by 
Plutarch  as  saying,  Demosthenes  was  worthy  of 
Athens,  and  Demades  above  it,  thus  giving  the 
preference  to  the  latter.f  But  in  spite  of  this,  we 
must  give  to  Demosthenes  the  first  place  in  Greece. 
In  making  this  comparison  between  the  two  great 
orators  of  antiquity,  we  must  remember  that  we 
eannot  compare  the  manner  and  elocution  of  the 
two,  but.ngist  judge  mainly  from  what  has  come 
down  to  us  from  each ;  and  this,  as  it  regards  elo- 
quence, is  but  an  imperfect  test.  There  is  gene- 
rally something  in  the  manner  of  the  great  orator, 
for  which  no  language  can  compensate.  Hence, 
we  can  never  adequately  determine  true  oratorical 
merit  by  even  the  most  accurately  reported  speeches. 
Mr.  Burke^s  speeches  are  incomparably  the  best 
that  have  ever  been  delivered  in  parliament,  judg- 
ing from  the  printed  reports,  and  they  will  proba- 
bly survive  all  other  specimens  of  British  parlia- 
mentary eloquence ;  and  yet  it  is  a  well  known 
fact,  that  Burke  was  not  an  orator ;  he  could  not 
produce  an  effect  on  the  house.  When  he  de- 
livered his  great  speech  on  the  debts  of  the  nabob 
of  A  root,  so  faint  was  the  impression  that  Pitt  and 
Grenvilie,  afler  consultation,  decided  not  to  an- 
swer it;  and  yet  both  were  obliged  afterwards, 
when  it  appeared  in  print,  tg  acknowledge  it  to  be 
one  of  the  most  perfect  models  of  oratorical  com- 
positions on  record. 

Demosthenes  and  Cicero  have  been  compared ; 
1st,  as  business  speakers;  8d,  as  regards  vehemence 
and  moral  sublimity;  Sd,  as  to  learning  and  phi- 
losophy ;  4th,  as  to  morals. 

1st.  Demosthenes*  speeches  have  more  of  the 
business  character  than  Cicero*s.  They  are  al- 
ways to  the  point ;  there  are  no  digressions — ^no 

*  There  teenii  to  be  something  truly  wonderful  in  the 
Grecian  character.  If  we  take  the  parts  of  one  of  their  fine 
•tatses  or  buildings  and  examine  each  separately,  every 
leg,  every  arm,  every  column  has  an  individaal  bemity, 
which  makes  it  almost  perfect  in  itself.  View  all  the  parts 
as  composing  one  whole,  and  how  beHUtiful  is  the  relation 
existing  between  them !  how  perfect  a  unit  is  that  whole 
which  they  make !  how  inimitable  is  the  ejrpression  of  de- 
sign !  Take  one  of  the  great  orations  of  Demosthenes  and 
dissect  it  in  hke  manner,  and  yoa  will  find  the  same  re- 
mark applicable  to  it  which  I  have  made  on  Grecian  sculp- 
ture. Examine  his  introdnetion,  his  narration,  his  argu- 
ment, peroration,  &c.,  and  you  find  them  all  perfect  of  their 
kind.  Put  them  together  as  he  has  done  it,  and  you  have 
the  beau-ideal  of  an  oration.  It  is  singular  that  even  in 
geometric  demonstration,  the  Greeks  almost  reached  per- 
fection, in  the  simplicity  of  the  style,  and  the  order  and  ar- 
rangement of  the  steps. 

t  Demades  was  said  to  be  a  good  tttUmpon  speaker,  and 
^is  was  probably  the  cause  of  the  preference  given  by 

lieophrastus. 


common-places — nothing  for  mere  ornament  De- 
mosthenes combined  the  lofly  declamation  of  Lord 
Chatham  with  the  close,  business-like,  rapid  de- 
bating of  Fox.  He  is  almost  painfully  concise, 
even  to  the  reader ;  whereas  Cicero  often  ampli- 
fies and  deals-  in  philosophical  reflections,  some  of 
which  are  mere  common-places.  He  was  accused 
by  his  contemporaries  of  being  rather  florid  ud 
Asiatic  in  his  style. 

Sd.  Demosthenes*  speeches,  too,  have  more  of 
the  moral  sublime.  Heeren  has  pronounced  him 
the  sublimest  and  purest  tragic  character  with 
which  history  acquaints  us.  From  his  first  appear- 
ance to  the  moment  when  he  swallowed  the  poisoo 
in  the  temple,  we  see  him  struggling  against  des- 
tiny— sometimes  thrown  to  the  ground,  bat  oeTer 
subdued.  How  natural  that  the  lines  of  melan- 
choly and  indignation,  which  we  behold  in  his  bast, 
should  have  been  imprinted  on  his  austere  coonie- 
nance.*  His  political  principles  emanated  from 
the  depth  of  his  soul.  He  remained  tree  to  feeling 
and  conviction  amid  all  changes  and  dangers ;  hence, 
that  vehement  soblimity  which  made  him  the  most 
powerful  of  oralors.f  When  Cicero  spoke,  the 
man  was  admired,  the  oration  was  praised.  When 
Demosthenes  had  spoken,  the  crowd  went  away 
denouncing  Philip. 

A  great  deal  of  this  difi^erence  between  the  two 
orators  must,  however,  be  attributed  to  the  differ- 
ence of  subject.  Cicero,  on  a  suitable  theme, 
sometimes  made  a  near  approach  to  the  Greek— 
e.  g.,  his  speech  against  Piso  was  extremely  vehe- 
ment. His*  second  philippic  against  Anthony  has 
more  Demosthenean  vehemence  than  any  of  his 
orations.  In  the  latter  part  of  his  speech  for  Milo, 
he  rises  into  the  moral  sublime;  so  likewise, in 
many  parts  of  the  speeches  against  Verres— in  all 
these  instances  his  subject  was  of  such  a  natore  as 
to  call  forth  much  vehemence.  But  Cicero  would 
often  weaken,  by  digression  or  philosophical  le* 
flection,  in  the  midst  of  the  most  powerfal  elo- 
quence^-e.  g.,  the  oration  for  Milo,  in  the  midst  of 

*  The  associate  counsel  of  Cicero  generally  assip^  to 
him  the  peroration,  id  consequence  of  his  sednctire,  melting 
manner.  But  the  sternness  of  Demosthenes  adapted  bim 
peculiarly  for  suceess  in  the  jBrwecnlion;  hence,  all  bisja- 
dicial  speeches,  with  only  one  exception,  are  on  the  side  of 
the  plaintiff.  He  v»aa  irresistible  in  bold  deoaocialioo. 
He  was  charged  with  inheriting  the  Scythian  ferocity  (torn 
his  maternal  grandmother;  and  hence  the  catting  tarctMn 
of  Diogenes,  the  cynic,  ivbo  characterised  him  as  &|ft^ 
in  wordt,  and  dvU  in  battle. 

t  Demosthenes  represented  the  spirit  of  the  small  cities 
and  petty  republics ;  his  genius  belonged  to  a  time,  ^ 
and  gone,  that  could  never  return.  Hence  his  eloqueace, 
matchless  as'it  was,  could  nerer  achieve  the  result  at  which 
he  aimed.  His  attempt  to  xe-snimate  a  bygone  and  de- 
molished age,  says  Monsieur  Cousin,  was  a  mi  ing^ 
against  all  possihity ;  his  history  is  similar  to  that  of  all 
men  who  attempt  impossibilities.  Aftsr  the  performtnci 
of  prodigies  in  the  tribune,  he  found  it  nseesaary  to  m- 
swsy  St  Cbsfonam. 
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the  most  rehement  declamation,  he  digresses  sud- 
denly into  a  dissertation  about  the  order  of  Divine 
ProTideDce — beaotiful,  bat  ill-timed.  Eloquence 
with  Demosthenes  was  an  instrument  to  attain  his 
ends;  with  Cicero,  it  was  an  accomplishment — a 
bnocfa  of  finished  education. 

3d.  Demosthenes  was  leas  learned.  Rocbefou- 
caolt  remarked,  that  no  man  e?er  exerted  his  facul- 
ties to  the  fullest  extent  of  which  they  were  capa- 
ble. A  great  critic  (Mr.  Adams)  has  observed,  if 
ever  there  was  an  exception  to  this  remark,  it  was 
Cicero ;  who  was  perhaps  the  most  perfect  exam- 
ple of  unirersal  genius,  combined  with  untiring 
stadjf  presented  in  the  annals  of  history.  Some 
men  may  have  equalled  him  in  genius,  some  in 
labor,  hut  never  was  tiiere  so  illustrious  an  instance 
of  the  **  mutual  league  between  nature  and  study, 
between  the  ethereal  spirit  and  terrestrial  toil,^  as 
tbia  wonderful  man  presents.  He  was  poet,  bisto- 
riao,  philosopher,  moralist,  epistolary  writer  and 
chtie;and  in  every  character  except  the  first,*  he 
wu  preeminently  great.  From  the  26th  year  of 
his  ige,  when  be  first  appeared  in  public,  in  de- 
ience  of  Qainctius,  to  the  last  year,  when  he  de- 
livered his  philippics  against  Anthony,  his  labors 
in  his  profession  and  his  studies  in  the  closet  were 
without  intennission.  Demosthenes  labored  as  in- 
tensely as  Cicero ;  but  it  was  all  for  one  purpose : 
it  was  Dot  to  be  an  elegant  scholar,  but  an  irresis- 
tible orator.  In  him,  consequently,  we  behold 
Bothiog  bat  the  one  great  talent. 

Demosthenes,  therefore,  produced  the  greatest 
effect  on  the  auditor,  Cicero  on  the  reader. 

Burke,  of  all.  Biodern  speakers,  most  resembles 
Cicero  in  his  matter,  and  therefore  has  generally 
been  regarded  as  an  imitator.  Cicero  is  always 
ethical  and  dee{^y  philosophical. 

4tfa.  The  moral  character  of  Demosthenes  has 
suffered  from  having  taken  a  bribe,  as  was  asserted, 
from  Harpalns,  a  creature  of  Alexander,  whose 
prosecutioQ  was  commenced  by  Demosthenes,  but 
was  afterwards  discontinued,  because  of  the  pre- 
sent of  a  golden  cup  made  by  Harpalus.  This 
ebarfe,  however,  rests  on  insufficient  grounds,  and 
is  DOW  discredited  by  the  best  historians,  f 

Of  the  private  character  of  the  Greek  we  know 
hot  little;  but  the  noblest  impulses  alone  could  give 
nse  to  that  immortal  eloquence,  by  which  he  so 
often  roused  the  democracies  of  Greece.  With 
Cicero  we  axe  much  more  familiarly  acquainted-^ 

*It  it  nid  we  appreciate  compliments  most  highly  upon 
dn&tM  aceomplishmentfl.  Upon  that  principle,  we  can 
ezpiatn  the  reason  why  Julias  Caesar,  when  trying  to  win 
Cicero,  praiied  bis  poetvy  as  much  as  his  eloquence.  So 
likewise  ander  Cardinal  Richelieu,  the  applicant  for  office 
wss  more  likely  to  obtain  it,  l>y  calling  the  Cardinal  a 
P**^  poet  than  Comeille,  than  if  he  had  told  him  he  was 
the  greitest  statesman  of  the  age. 

tiEachinea  reproaches  Demosthenes  with  his  money- 
loviof  propensity,  and  speaks  of  bis  head  as  being  a  trea- 
WBstohifli. 


he  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  best  men  of  his  age. 
Mr.  Adams  thinks,  that  his  system  of  morals  was 
the  roost  perfect,  ever  promulgated  before  the  glad 
tidings  of  Christianity.  No  one'  has  ever  more 
beautifully  delineated  the  pleasures,  or  prescribed 
the  duties  of  friendship ;  no  one,  with  more  sooth- 
ing band,  has  extended  the  consolations  of  virtue 
to  the  waxing  infirmities  of  age. 

Afler  all  these  bright  points,  we  can  but  regret 
that  last  infirmity  of  great  minds — an  overweening 
vanity:  Cicero's  fulsome  praises  of  himself  are 
sometimes  disgusting  to  the  modern  reader. 

Demosthenes  was  entirely  free  from  this  weak- 
ness. We  must,  however,  remember  that  the  an- 
cients generally  had  but  little  of  that  delicate  sen- 
sibility which  would  blush  at  praise,  particularly 
self -praise.  Cardinal  Woolsey  defended  his  usual 
style  of  address,  ego  et  rex  meus,  by  the  custom  of 
the  ancients — who  always,  in  the  spirit  of  selfish- 
ness and  candor,  put  themselves  first. 

Demosthenes  was  no  doubt  the  firmest  man,  and 
perhaps  the  most  uncompromising  patriot — stern- 
ness was  his  characteristic.  Cicero  was  some- 
times wavering,  and  his  party  always  feared  his 
want  of  firmness.  He  vacillated  between  Caesar 
and  Pompey;  and  it  was  thought  the  artful  praises 
of  the  former,  operating  on  his  vanity,  too  often 
weakened  his  exertions  for  his  party.  Both  were 
banished  from  their  countries,  and  Cicero  wept 
over  his  fate  like  a  child ;  Demosthenes  bore  it 
with  manly  fortitude.  Both  have  been  charged 
with  cowardice — Demosthenes  ran  away  at  the 
battle  of  Cheronoea  (no  proof  however  of  coward- 
ice, as  the  whole  army  fled);  and  Cicero  was  al- 
ways accused  of  being  deficient  in  nerve.  It  ivas 
said  that  the  presence  of  Pompey*s  troops,  at  the 
time  he  defended  Milo,  so  agitated  him,  as  to  pro- 
duce a  perfect  failure.  He  always,  however,  had 
resolution  to  attack  his  enemies  with  great  fierce- 
ness, as  exemplified  by  his  attacks  on  Catiline  and 
Mark  Anthony.*  Both  behaved  with  great  firm- 
ness in  the  hour  of  death,  and  both  fell  the  patriotic 
victims  of  despotism. 

Both  not  only  prepared  themselves,  but  wrote 
out  carefully  their  speeches  before  speaking,  when- 
ever they  had  an  opportunity.  Demosthenes  was 
extremely  averse  to  speaking  without  this  prepara- 
tion, and  generally  the  mode  of  doing  business  al- 
lowed of  it.  When,  however,  there  was  a  neces- 
sity for  it,  he  spoke  extemporaneously,  and  Plu- 
tarch says,  with  great  power — e.  g.,  his  celebrated 
reply  to  Pytho  was  unpremeditated ;  and  he  spoke 
on  the  capture  of  Elatea  after  a  single  night's  re- 
flection. Cicero,  too,  was  capable  of  splendid  ex- 
temporaneous display,  whenever  the  exigency  de- 
manded, as  in  the  case  of 'the  great  riot  in  the 
theatre  on  account  of  Otho's  law ;  yet  he  too  pro- 

*  In  his  defence  of  Roscius  he  exposed  himself  to  the 
vengeance  of  Scylla,  the  dictator; which  made  him,  he  tells 
us,  almost  divino  in  the  eyes  of  the  people. 
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nounces  the  pen  to  be  the  most  effectual  teacher  of 
eloquence. 

It  was  this  cuntftant  habit  of  writing  out  speeches 
which  will  explain  the  anomaly  of  so  many  written 
speeches  never  delivered — e.  g.,  oration  against 
Midi:is  by  Demosthenes  was  never  s];ioken ;  five 
out  uf  seven  of  the  orations  aj^aiiist  Verrcs  were 
never  spoken  ;  ^d  philippic  vs.  Mark  Anthony  was 
not  even  df  signed  tu  be  s|M}ken;  the  oration  for 
Milo  was  not  delivered,  at  least  as  it  now  appears: 
and  in  the  written  speeches,  refer ence  is  often 
made  to  circumstances  which  would  now  appear 
ridiculous.  In  the  s[>ecch  fur  Milo,  Cicero  makes 
reference  to  things  which  could  only  happen  whilst 
in  the  rostrum — e.  g.,  alarm  occasioned  by  the 
presence  of  armed  men,  the  attention  of  the  au- 
dience, the  effect  on  the  adversary  by  certain  pas- 
sages, &c. ;  all  these  were  put  in  at  random.  But 
in  •2d  philippic,  never  delivered,  he  speaks  as  if 
delivering  it  on  a  particular  day,  which  day  is  spo- 
ken of  as  bearing  on  the  argument;  he  affirms  that 
certain  parts  make  Anthony  feel,  as  if  torn  in 
pieces ;  and  actually  asserts,  that  he  is  at  the  mo- 
ment growing  pale  with  fear,  and  perspiring. 

In  Greece  it  was  customary  for  the  pleaders  to 
write  speeches  and  give  them  to  others  to  deliver. 
The  celebrated  Isocrates,  after  his  first  failure, 
never  could  command  resolution  to  ap|)ear  again  in 
public,  but  wrote  many  admirable  orations  delivered 
by  others.  The  moderns  are  so  much  in  the  habit 
of  extemporaneous  speaking,  that  we  have  acquired 
a  sort  of  contempt  for  written  speeches.  We  con- 
sider them  unfit  for  the  modern  mode  of  debating ; 
and  hence  the  two  great  orators  of  antiquity,  it  has 
been  supposed,  would  have  cut  no  great  figure  in 
the  struggle  of  a  modern  debate,  where  the  subject 
is  argued  stringently  with  an  antagonist,  '•*■  hand  to 
hand,  and  foot  to  foot.*'  As  the  mode  of  doing 
business  anciently  allowed  of  preparation,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  Cicero  and  Demosthenes  were  not  good 
debaters  in  our  sense  of  the  term ;  but  that  is  no 
objection  to  them.  Theirs  was  the  highest  kind 
of  elofjuence. 

History  has  shown  that  the  greatest  speeches 
cannot  be  struck  out  at  a  heat.  The  finest  dis- 
plays have  been  those  most  studied,  where  the  ora- 
tor, as  has  been  happily  said,  refines  into  simpli- 
city, and  elaborates  into  ease.  It  has  been  gene- 
rally supposed,  that  the  orator  cannot  feel  the 
impulse  of  inspiration,  except  with  the  audience 
before  him.  This  is  a  great  mistake.  In  the 
closet  his  imagination  may  picture  the  scene,  and 
thus  inspire  him  as  ettectually  as  if  the  speech  were 
delivering.  Facts  prove  this  theory.  The  two 
greatest  orators  of  the  ancient  world  preferred 
writing:  and  without  doubt  the  two  speeches  of 
Cicero,  the  one  for  Milo,  and  the  other,  the  2d 
philippic  against  Anthony,  which  were  never  de- 
livered, were  his  greatest ;  the  last  is  particularly 
remarkable  as  a  vehement  oratorical  effort.    The 


speech  too  of  Demosthenes  against  Hidiat  it  ose 
of  his  best,  althoagh  never  spoken. 

In  modem  speeches,  even,  there  is  little  doite 
but  that  most  of  the  passages  of  ovcrpowe-riDg  elo- 
quence are  most  elaborately  wrought  out  befon- 
hand.   The  most  powerful  orator  that  England  bs 
ever  produced,  Lord  Chatham,  most  laboriosilj 
prepared  himself.     He  is  said  to  have  read  Bai- 
ley's Dictionary  twice  over,  to  have  aiiiculiled 
before  a  glass,  to  perfect  himself  in  the  use  of  lan- 
guage.    We  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  ill 
his  most  celebrated  passages,  even  that  spleixU 
allusion  to  the  tapestry,  were  concocted  beforehand. 
The  very  folding  of  his  flannel  around  him,  like  i 
toga,  and  that  sweep  of  his  cratch,  by  which  he 
awed  his  adversary  into  silence,  were  all  pre-ar- 
ranged.*   Lord  Brougham,  by  his  own  confesitoi, 
wrote  out  the  peroration  of  liis  speech  for  Qaeet 
Caroline  seven  times  before  he  was  satisfied  \»iibiL 

Of  all  the  orations  of  modem  times,  that  of  Sfae- 
ridan  in  the  trial  of  Warren  Hastings  seems  ti 
have  produced  the  most  magic  influence  on  his  as- 
dience,t  and  yet  we  know  that  it  was  most  lal»- 

*  One  of  his  raost  distinguished  partisans  coDipIiiDf' 
that  he  could  not  even  get  adnailtance  to  Lon)  ChaibaV 
room,  till  all  was  ready  for  the  rr^cxftiXa/iom.  till  tbr  diMRi 
and  properties  were  correctly  disposed  of*  till  the  li^i  «* 
thrown  with  Rembrandt-like  cflff'ct  on  the  headoftbc  iUu- 
trious  performer,  till  the  flannels  had  been  arranevd  sdk 
the  air  of  a  Grecian  drapery,  and  the  crutch  pl^cfJ  C 
graceful  as  that  of  Bcllisarius  or  Lear. 

t  Mr.  Hume  considers  the  effect  produced  l«y  Ciceio* 
so  cool  a  head  as  C»3ar*8,  in  the  ease  of  Linrhis,iis 
evidence  of  great  power.    Judjcing  by  a  similir  nlr.** 
should  pronounce  the  speech  of  Sheridan  on  tlie  6<|i> 
charges,  as  preeminently  eloquent.     Bissctt,  the  coniiv 
tor  of  Hume  and  Smollett,  tells  us  thai  Logan,  in  arctv 
plished  scholar,  and  who  himself  wnMe  a  masicrly  dciinx* 
of  Hastings,  went  into  the  House  of  Commons  prrpot'c*!'^ 
in  favor  of  the  accused,  and  against  the  accuser.   At  ^ 
end  uf  the  first  hour  of  Sheridan^s  speech,  he  prooomicn 
it  all  declamation  without  proof — al  the  end  of  thefeno^ 
he  said,  "  this  is  a  most  wonderful  oration*^— at  the  do*" 
the  third,  he  said, "  Mr.  Hastings  has  acted  reo'  unj(uli>' 
biy'*— after  the  fourth,  "  Mr.  Hiistinga  is  a  most  atiocioi* 
criminar* — and  at  the  close  of  the  speech,  which  ltt><^ 
five  hours,  he  said,  **of  all  the  monsters  of  ioiqaitTt^^ 
mi^st  enormous  is  Warren  Hastings."  Sir  William  Doft«« 
moved  the  adjournment  of  the  deliate, confessing  \\^^^ 
possible  to  give  a  determinate  opinion  after  such  aipw^ 
Mr.  Stanhope  seconded  the  motion;  his  opinion  bid  if 
clined  to  the  side  of  Mr.  Hastings,   but  now  nothing  ^ 
information,  almost  equal  to  a  miracle,  could  prevent  kis 
from  sustaining  the  charge ;  but  he  had  just  felt  tb^  '^ 
fluence  of  such  a  miracle,  and  therefore  he  must  avoid  U 
immediate  decision.   Mr.  Matthew  Montague  m-Jrfes*lB^ 
lar  confession  \  and  Burke.  Fox  and  Pitt  immedlateljP^ 
rompliments,  which  proved  that  all  were  overwhelmed  bj 
the  display.   It  ni:iy  be  well  here  to  add,  l>efoie  rlosiralbii 
note,  that  the  result  inthi.scasc  marks  the  difference bet*^ 
the  ancient  and  modern  theatre.     Had  the  deci!*ioo  bed 
made  immediutely,  as  would  have  been  done  in  Athene cf 
even  as  quickly  as   in  Rome,  Hastings  would  certiji^ 
have  been  hanged,  or  sent  to  the  galleys.    But  in  Eo^lsad, 
the  prosecution  was  spun  out  through  several  years:  tbt 
influence  of  great  intereets  wm  brought  to  bear  on  iht  tiiil 
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noosly  pnpired — all  the  deoorative  passages  were 
worked  to  a  foil  polish  bef<»ehand  by  the  most  aar- 
tifltie  tkSl.  The  indastxy  of  his  whole  fiunily,  from 
Mia.  Shendan  down  to  Edwaida,  his  senraDt,  was 
pst  in  leqoisitioa — some  with  pea  and  scissors  ma- 
king eitnetB,  while  some  were  pasting  and  stitch- 
ing his  seattered  memoranda  in  their  proper  places. 
Oor  American  orators,  too,  generally  prepare 
their  finest  passages.  In  the  late  presidential  can- 
Tiss  (1840),  it  was  proved  by  the  fact,  that  the 
laffle  speech  would  be  delivered  in  different  places 
limoat  terbaiim  ei  literatim — several  of  the  most 
soccessfol  of  oor  popolar  orators  have  confessed 
thst  their  finest  declamatory  passages  were  wrought 
rat  beforehand,  and  committed  to  memory.  It  is 
veil  known  that  Mr.  Randolph,  one  of  oar  great- 
eat  oratore  since  Jhe  time  of  Henry,  prepared  him- 
self with  minate  care :  it  has  been  proved  by  his 
notes.*  Abont  Patrick  Henry  some  doubt  has 
been  entertained,  because  he  was  not  a  student  in 

ThesDeeett  of  Mr.  Hastings  in  his  gOTemmeat,  in  spite  of 
tU  bji  npposed  eoomities,  modeiated  the  public  censure — 
pobiic opiuon  tamed  in  his  favor;  sod  thus  wss  this  great 
itate  rriffiiul  not  oolj  preserved  onhanned,  amid  all  that 
perikwa  Ugbtaing  which  flashed  around  him  from  the  lips 
of  Burke,  Fox  and  Sheridan,  but  his  trial  came  to  be  ze- 
guled  u  an  unworthy  prosecution  of  a  meritorious  and 
Mceessfal  statesman ;  he  was  dischsrged,  and  lived  to  aee 
tbe  day  vhea  a  British  Hoose  of  Commons  thought  them- 
Mlvcfl  booaied  by  his  presence,  sad  sctoaUy  welcomed 
^  vith  cheers  when  called  as  a  witness  on  the  East- 
bdi*  eoiDpanj^s  charter ! 

*  By  Uui,  I  do  not  mean  to  assert  that  Mr.  Randolph 
«iMe  out  his  apeeehes  beforehand,  and  that  his  notes  were 
ioteodcd  to  remind  him  of  word*,  but  merely  he  prepared 
kia»e)f  with  great  care  and  thought  As  soon  as  he  oon- 
ccir«d  the  parpose  of  making  a  speech,  his  mind  went  to 
work  to  gather,  arrange  and  prepare  the  materials.  This 
It  did  whether  alone  or  in  company,  whether  apeaking  or 
h«eaiB|.  Erery  thought  that  came  into  his  mind,  which 
•ecaed  eapaUe  of  being  wrought  into  the  texture  of  his 
iatesded  speeeb,  was  arrested,  oanTassed,  and,  if  found 
appropriate,  tacked  down,  as  it  were,  by  a  word  or  two,  in 
^i  notes.  No  caprice  of  his  own  fsncy,  or  of  the  fanciea 
of  those  with  whom  he  coiiTersed,  was  suffered  to  escape 
uui  process;  and  illustrations,  sarcasms  and  epigrams 
vere  all  treasured  up.  These  last,  and  these  alone,  he  po- 
liifacd  vith  elaborate  care.  He  knew  that  the  effect  of 
tb«te  ihifip  depends  not  only  on  the  precise  words,  but  on 
^  precise  eoUocation  of  the  words.  This  therefore  be  de- 
^*™ia«i  beforehand.  But  it  was  only  on  the  rery  point  of 
««  epignii»-tha  "  wting  in  the  UoT  of  the  sarcaam,  as  he 
biffiself  eslled  it.  that  he  bestowed  this  caie.  He  went 
^0  bsule  anned  with  errowpflmce,  and  tnlsted  to  the  chance 
«  »u  to  Bopply  the  shafta  to  which  they  were  to  be  fitted- 

'^  was  known  to  his  intimate  friends  by  the  fact,  that, 
in  eoQ?enHion  with  them  on  the  subject  of  which  he  was 
•^Qt  to  speak,  he  would  frequently  utter  auch  things  in 
"«  ^Tj  words  in  which  he  would  afterwards  introduce 
t^em  ioio  bis  speech.  «*  I  remember  particularly  (says  a 
frtead)  the  last  speech  he  made  in  the  House  of  Represen- 
utirei.  He  had  been  waiting  the  opportunity  to  make  it 
w  ten  days ;  and  in  that  interval,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  I 
»«ani  from  him,  in  pri?Bte^  almost  every  brilliant  thought 
"Wrtained  in  the  speech.  General  Hamilton,  who  was 
a^with  him  St  the  time,  and  possessed  all  his  confidence, 
P>wi}y  RCdOecumoshof  the  same  sort** 


the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  term;  nor  was  he 
in  the  habit  of  committing  his  thoughts  to  paper ; 
yet  eren  he  made  the  most  elaborate  prepara- 
tion. When  he  was  about  to  plead  a  great  cause, 
he  became  more  abstracted  than  usual  in  his  family; 
he  talked  frequently  to  himself;  now  and  then  ut- 
tered half  sentences ;  would  go  to  the  river  to  fish 
and  be  unconscious  of  what  he  was  doing ;— in  fine, 
during  the  whole  period  between  the  first  concep- 
tion and  the  delivery  of  one  of  his  great  speeches, 
his  very  soul  seemed  to  be  filled  with  his  subject. 
It  was  this  that  enabled  him,  with  but  little  learn- 
ing, to  make  such  complete  and  perfect  oratorical 
efforts.  With  the  learning  and  study  of  tho  Eari 
of  Chatham,  he  would  have  surpassed  all  modern 
orators ;  as  it  was,  Mr.  Jefferson  thought  him  equal 
to  any  orator  that  has  ever  appeared  since  the  time 
of  Cicero.* 

Extemporaneous  debating  requires  the  most  per- 
fect preparation;  because  all  other  things  being 
equal,  the  man  who  possesses  a  thorough  and  com- 
plete knowledge  of  the  whole  subject,  will  be  the 
most  ready  speaker.  You  cannot  take  such  a  man 
by  surprise,  because  he  is  prepared  at  all  points ; 
and  this  ezplaios  why  men  of  great  reputation  al- 
most alwaya  fall  below  expectation,  when  suddenly 
transferred  to  great  deliberative  bodiea,  before  which 
they  have  not  been  regularly  trained.  Lord  Er- 
skine  went  to  parliament  with  an  nnrivalled  repu- 
tation as  a  forensic  speaker ;  yet  he  was  no  match 
for  Pitt  and  Fox,  very  much  to  his  chagrin.  It  was 
the  remark  of  a  distinguished  Senator,  some  years 
since,  that  the  greatest  debater  in  the  world  might 
be  suddenly  translated  to  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  and  for  the  first  year,  at  least,  he  would 
fiind  himself  unequal  to  some  three  or  four  in  that 
body.  The  reason  is  not,  that  the  new  speaker  has 
an  intellect  less  powerful;  but  because,  in  the  first 
place,  he  is  not  so  thoroughly  master  of  all  those 
topics  which  may,  by  possibility^  engage  the  atten- 
tion of  the  house,  as  he  who  has  been  longer 
trained  on  that  arena,  and  therefore  he  ia  mAch 
more  subject  to  surprise ;  secondly,  he  is  not  so 
thoroughly  acquainted  as  older  members  with  the 
temper  of  the  house ;  and,  therefore  even  if  he  could 
deliver  as  good  a  speech  as  any  one,  yet  it  would 
not  be  so  eflfective ;  he  could  not  throw  his  shot 
between  wind  and  water  with  that  precision  which 
a  more  thorough  knowledge  of  the  temper  of  the 
body  alone  could  enable  him  to  do. 

The  presidential  canvass  of  184Q  presented  a 

*  There  has  been  less  left  on  record  from  Henry,  than 
from  any  other  great  orator  that  has  ever  appeared.  The 
imperfect  apecimena  that  have  been  produced  from  him, 
however  calculated  to  sustain  hia  reputation,  are  not  the 
only  proof  of  his  power.  He  lived  in  an  age  of  great  men 
and  great  apeakersY  and  yet  no  one  ever  heard  Henry  speak, 
that  he  did  not  feel  the  influence  of  a  magic  power,  which 
no  other  man  could  exert.  You  had  only  to  hear  him,  and 
you  felt  at  once  the  wide  difference  between  him  and  other 
speakers ;  the  best  evidence  of  a  great  orator. 
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nounces  the  pen  to  be  the  most  effectual  teacher  of 
eloquence. 

It  was  this  constant  habit  of  writing  out  speeches 
which  will  explain  the  anomaly  of  so  many  xcritten 
speeches  never  delivered^-e.  g.,  oration  against 
Midias  by  Demosthenes  was  never  spoken ;  five 
out  of  seven  of  the  orations  against  Verres  were 
never  spoken  ;  2d  philippic  vs,  Mark  Anthony  was 
not  even  designed  to  be  spoken;  the  oration  for 
Milo  was  not  delivered,  at  least  as  it  now  appears: 
and  in  the  written  speeches,  refeience  is  often 
made  to  circumstances  which  would  now  appear 
ridiculous.  In  the  speech  for  Milo,  Cicero  makes 
reference  to  things  which  could  only  happen  whilst 
in  the  rostrum — e.  g.,  alarm  occasioned  by  the 
presence  of  armed  men,  the  attention  of  the  au- 
dience, the  effect  on  the  adversary  by  certain  pas- 
sages, &c. ;  all  these  were  put  in  at  random.  But 
in  2d  philippic,  never  delivered,  he  speaks  as  if 
delivering  it  on  a  particular  day,  which  day  is  spo- 
ken of  as  bearing  on  the  argument;  he  afiBrms  that 
certain  parts  make  Anthony  feel,  as  if  torn  in 
pieces ;  and  actually  asserts,  that  he  is  at  the  mo- 
ment growing  pale  with  fear,  and  perspiring. 

In  Greece  it  was  customary  for  the  pleaders  to 
write  speeches  and  give  them  to  others  to  deliver. 
The  celebrated  Isocrates,  afler  his  first  failure, 
never  could  command  resolution  to  appear  again  in 
public,  but  wrote  many  admirable  orations  delivered 
by  others.  The  moderns  are  so  much  in  the  habit 
of  extemporaneous  speaking,  that  we  have  acquired 
a  sort  of  contempt  for  written  speeches.  We  con- 
sider them  unfit  for  the  modern  mode  of  debating ; 
and  hence  the  two  great  orators  of  antiquity,  it  has 
been  supposed,  would  have  cut  no  great  figure  in 
the  struggle  of  a  modern  debate,  where  the  subject 
is  argued  stringently  with  an  antagonist,  "  hand  to 
hand,  and  foot  to  foot."  As  the  mode  of  doing 
business  anciently  allowed  of  preparation,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  Cicero  and  Demosthenes  were  not  good 
debaters  in  our  sense  of  the  term ;  but  that  is  no 
objection  to  them.  Theirs  was  the  highest  kind 
of  eloquence. 

History  has  shown  that  the  greatest  speeches 
cannot  be  struck  out  at  a  heat.  The  finest  dis- 
plays have  been  those  most  studied,  where  the  ora- 
tor, as  has  been  happily  said,  refines  into  simpli- 
city, and  elaborates  into  ease.  It  has  been  gene- 
rally supposed,  that  the  orator  cannot  feel  the 
impulse  of  inspiration,  except  with  the  audience 
before  him.  This  is  a  great  mistake.  In  the 
closet  his  imagination  may  picture  the  scene,  and 
thus  inspire  him  as  effectually  as  if  the  speech  were 
delivering.  Facts  prove  this  theory.  The  two 
greatest  orators  of  the  ancient  world  preferred 
writing:  and  without  doubt  the  two  speeches  of 
Cicero,  the  one  for  Milo,  and  the  other,  the  2d 
philippic  against  Anthony,  which  were  never  de- 
livered, were  his  greatest ;  the  last  is  particularly 
remarkable  as  a  vehement  oratorical  effort.    The 


speech  too  of  Demosthenea  agminst  Midiat  is  om 
of  his  best,  although  never  spoken. 

In  modern  speeches,  even,  there  is  little  doubt 
but  that  most  of  the  passages  of  overpowering  ek>- 
quence  are  most  elaborately  wrought  out  before- 
kiand.   The  most  powerful  orator  that  England  bu 
ever  produced,  Lord  Chatham,  most  laboriondy 
prepared  himself.     He  is  said  to  have  read  Bai- 
ley ^s  Dictionary  twice  over,  to  have  articolited 
before  a  glass,  to  perfect  himself  in  the  use  oflu- 
guage.     We  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  aU 
his  most  celebrated  passages,  even  that  splendid 
allusion  to  the  tapestry,  were  concocted  beforehand. 
The  very  folding  of  bis  flannel  aroand  him,  like  \ 
toga,  and  that  sweep  of  his  crutch,  by  which  he 
awed  his  adversary  into  silence,  were  all  pre-v« 
ranged.*    Lord  Brougham,  by  his  own  confeeaoe, 
wrote  out  the  peroration  of  his  speech  for  Qoeea 
Caroline  seven  times  before  he  was  satisfied  withiL 

Of  all  the  orations  of  modem  times,  that  of  She- 
ridan in  the  trial  of  Warren  Hastings  seemi  ti 
have  produced  the  most  magic  influence  on  his  »- 
dience,t  and  yet  we  know  that  it  was  most  labe- 

*  One  of  his  roost  distinguished  partisans  compUacd 
that  he  could  not  even  gpt  admittmnce  to  Lord  Cbsthw^ 
room,  till  all  was  ready  for  the  reprentntation,  till  the  dioM 
and  properties  were  correctly  disposed  of,  till  the  ligbtwii 
thrown  with  Rembrandt-like  cfi'ect  on  the  head  of  the  iOoi* 
trious  performer,  till  the  flannels  had  been  arranged  aiik 
the  air  of  a  Grecian  drapery,  and  the  crutch  plated  ai 
graceful  as  that  of  Bellisarius  or  Lear. 

t  Mr.  Hume  considers  the  effect  produced  by  Ciccisfli 
so  cool  a  head  as  Cesar's,  in  the  caae  of  Ligarins,  m  n 
evidence  of  great  pow^er.    Judging  by  a  similar  mle,  n 
should  pronounce  the  speech  of  Sheridan  on  the  BefS 
charges,  as  preeminently  eloquent.     Bissett,  the  cobUbm- 
tor  of  Hume  and  Smollett,  tells  us  that  Loean,  an  sceon* 
plishcd  scholar,  and  who  himself  wrote  a  masterly  dcfem 
of  Hastings,  went  into  the  House  of  Commons  prepoHeiitd 
in  favor  of  the  accused,  and  against  the  accuser.    At  iki 
end  of  the  first  hour  of  Sheridan's  speech,  he  promaoctd 
it  all  declamation  without  proof— at  the  end  of  the  secflB^ 
he  said,  *'  this  is  a  most  wonderful  oration**— at  the  cloieif 
the  third,  he  said," Mr.  Hastings  has  acted  very  unjoiiib* 
bly'*— after  the  fourth,  "  Mr.  Hastings  is  a  most  itrocioBi 
criminal" — and  at  the  close  of  the  speech,  which  Uried 
five  hours,  he  said,  **  of  all  the  monsten  of  iniqoiiy,  tkt 
most  enormous  is  Warren  Hastings.**  Sir  Willian  DoBm* 
moved  the  adjournment  of  the  debate, confessing  itwsiiB* 
possible  to  give  a  determinate  opinion  after  such  aspecdk. 
Mr.  Stanhope  seconded  the  motion ;  his  opinion  h^  iB" 
clined  to  the  side  of  Mr.  Hastings,  but  now  nolhiag  bat 
information,  almost  equal  to  a  miracle,  could  prevent  kia 
from  sustaining  the  charge ;  but  he  had  just  felt  the  is* 
fluence  of  such  a  miracle,  and  therefore  be  must  avoid  n 
immediate  decision.  Mr.  Matthew  Montague  made  aaai' 
lar  confession ;  and  Burke,  Fox  and  Pitt  immediately  pw 
compliments,  which  proved  that  all  were  overwbelned  by 
the  display.  It  may  be  well  here  to  add,  befoie  ckwiBg  t^ 
note,  that  the  result  in  this  case  marks  the  diflfereacc  btt^cct 
the  ancient  and  modem  theatre.    Had  the  deciiioB  beet 
made  immediately,  as  would  have  licen  done  in  AtheaiiM 
even  as  quickly  as  in  Rome,  Hastings  would  ceitaisllf 
have  been  hanged,  or  sent  to  the  galleys.    But  in  En^as^ 
the  prosecution  was  spun  out  through  aareral  yeais;  Ai 
influence  of  great  interests  was  brought  to  bear  on  thi  tfliL 
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Dooalypnpized— ftU  the  deeorative  pasaagra  were 
Torked  to  a  foU.  polish  beforehaod  by  the  moat  aar- 
dstic  skill.  The  indQatiy  of  his  whole  family,  from 
Mis.  SheridtD  down  to  Edwaida,  hia  aerrant,  waa 
pot  in  leqaiattioo — soma  with  pen  and  aciaaora  ma- 
kiag  eitracts,  while  some  were  paaiing  and  atitch- 
wg  iiis  scattered  memoranda  in  their  proper  placea. 
Oor  American  orators,  too,  generally  prepare 
tkir  fisest  panages.  In  the  late  presidential  can- 
TU8  (1840),  it  was  proved  by  the  fact,  that  the 
suae  speech  would  be  deliTcred  in  different  placea 
simoBt  verboim  ei  hleraiim — aeveral  o{  the  moat 
eoeces^  of  our  popular  orators  have  confeased 
tbat  thsix  Saest  declamatory  pasaagea  were  wrought 
fist  beforehand,  and  committed  to  memory.    It  ia 
veObown  that  Mr.  Randolph,  one  of  oar  great- 
ot  ontors  since  the  time  of  Henry,  prepared  him- 
self with  minate  care :  it  has  been  proved  by  hia 
soles.*    Aboat  Patrick  Henry  aome  doubt  haa 
beeo  entertained,  because  he  waa  not  a  atndent  in 

Theneeeti  of  Mr.  Hutings  in  his  goreniineiit,  in  spite  of 
til  ha  loppaaed  eoonsities,  modented  the  public  censure — 
F^Nicopiaion  tamed  in  his  favor;  and  thus  was  this  great 
iia!?rnmia«l  not  only  presenred  onhanned,  amid  all  that 
penloQi  lightiuDf  which  flashed  around  him  from  the  lipa 
of  Barb,  Fox  and  Sheridan,  but  hia  trial  came  to  be  re- 
noM  as  la  onworthj  prosecution  of  a  meritorioaa  and 
Hceenfal  itaiesman ;  he  wis  discharged,  and  lived  to  see 
^^  vhen  a  British  House  of  Commons  Khoogbt  them- 
KlTtf  broored  by  hia  presence,  and  actually  welcomed 
^  vith  cbeen  when  called  as  a  witness  on  the  East- 
bii.i  ooapany's  charter ! 

*  By  this,  1  do  not  mean  to  assert  that  Mr.  Randolph 
*nte  out  his  speeches  berorehand,  and  that  his  notes  were 
is^Bded  to  remind  him  of  worda,  but  merely  he  prepared 
Ufiitif  with  great  care  and  thought.    As  soon  as  he  con- 
et.T«d  tbe  parpose  of  making  a  speech,  bis  mind  went  to 
<urk  U)  gather,  arrange  and  prepare  the  materials.    This 
ii  did  whether  alone  or  in  company,  whether  apeaking  or 
^^ff^aof.   Eyeiy  thought  that  came  into  his  mind,  which 
*<3icd  eapsble  of  being  wrought  into  the  texture  of  his 
Bif^^M  speech,  was  arrested,  caaTsased,  and,  if  found 
<??npri«t«,  tacked  down,  as  it  were,  by  a  word  or  two,  in 
-JsMttt.   No  caprice  of  his  own  fancy,  or  of  the  faneiea 
«  law  with  whom  he  conTersed,  waa  suffered  to  escape 
^  ?ii3eeis;  and  illustrations,  sarcasms  and  epigrams 
«iR  all  trcisared  np^    These  last,  and  these  alone,  he  po- 
lled vith  elaborate  care.    He  knew  that  the  effect  of 
v:m  ihinp  depends  not  only  on  the  precise  worda,  but  on 
^  precise  collocation  of  the  words.  This  therefore  he  de- 
'"^aed  beforehand.    But  it  was  only  on  the  rery  point  of 
tt<e  ^i«zuft-the  •*  9iing  m  the  fair  of  the  sarcaam,  as  he 
^^  eilied  it,  that  be  beatowed  thia  caie.    He  went 
■^  3tttW  ureed  with  anvippomo,  and  tnlsted  to  the  chance 
«i  «tf  to  topply  the  ahafta  to  which  they  were  to  be  fitted- 
^  was  known  lo  his  intimate  friends  by  the  fact,  that, 
-  c^^Temtion  with  them  on  the  aubject  of  which  he  was 
*^J  to  ipeak,  he  would  frequently  utter  auch  things  in 
^  ^crj  words  in  which  he  would  afterwards  introduce 
'^  sito  hie  speech.    "  I  remember  particularly  (says  a 
^•^  the  last  speech  he  made  in  the  House  of  Represen- 
^•^   He  bad  been  waiting  the  opportunity  to  make  it 
k-t]^  dajs ;  and  in  that  interval,  1  am  inclined  to  think,  I 
''*vi  from  him,  in  private,  almost  every  brilliant  thought 
»^*»:aed  in  the  speech.    General  Hamilton,  who  was 
*^  With  him  at  the  time,  and  possessed  all  hia  confidence, 
N3%  recoOccu  mnah  of  the  aame  sort.** 


the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  term;  nor  waa  be 
in  the  habit  of  committing  his  thooghta  to  paper ; 
yet  eren  he  made  the  most  ehiborate  prepara- 
tion. When  he  waa  abont  to  plead  a  great  cauae, 
he  became  more  abstracted  than  usual  in  hia  family ; 
he  talked  frequently  to  himself;  now  and  then  ut- 
tered half  aentences ;  would  go  to  the  riTcr  to  fiah 
and  be  nnconacious  of  what  he  was  doing : — ^in  fine, 
during  the  whole  period  between  the  first  concep- 
tion and  the  delivery  of  one  of  hia  great  speeches, 
his  very  aool  aeemed  to  be  filled  with  hia  subject. 
It  waa  thia  that  enabled  him,  with  but  little  learn- 
ing, to  make  anch  complete  and  perfect  oratorical 
efiforta.  With  the  learning  and  atudy  of  the  Earl 
of  Chatham,  he  would  have  enrpaased  all  modem 
oratora ;  aa  it  waa,  Mr.  JeflTerson  thought  him  equal 
to  any  orator  that  haa  ever  appeared  aince  the  time 
of  Cicero.* 

Extemporaneoua  debating  reqnirea  the  moat  per- 
fect preparation;  because  all  other  thinga  being 
equal,  the  man  who  poaseaeee  a  thorough  and  com- 
plete knowledge  of  the  whole  aubject,  will  be  the 
most  ready  speaker.  You  cannot  take  anch  a  man 
by  adriniae,  because  be  ia  prepared  at  all  points ; 
and  thia  explains  why  men  of  great  reputation  al- 
most alwaya  fall  below  expectation,  when  suddenly 
tranaferred  to  great  deliberative  bodiea,  before  which 
they  have  not  been  regularly  trained.  Lord  Er- 
skine  went  to  parliament  with  an  nnrivalled  repu- 
tation aa  a  forensic  apeaker ;  yet  he  waa  no  match 
for  Pitt  and  Fox,  very  much  to  hia  chagrin.  It  waa 
the  remark  of  a  diatinguiabed  Senator,  some  yeara 
aince,  that  the  greateat  debater  in  the  world  might 
be  Buddenly  translated  to  the  Senate  of  the  United 
Statea,  and  for  the  first  year,  at  leaat,  he  would 
find  himaelf  unequal  to  aome  three  or  four  in  that 
body.  The  reason  ia  not,  that  the  new  speaker  haa 
an  intellect  leas  powerful;  but  because,  in  the  firat 
place,  he  ia  not  so  thoroughly  maater  of  all  thoae 
topica  which  may,  by  possibility^  engage  the  atten- 
tion of  the  hooae,  aa  he  who  haa  been  longer 
trained  on  that  arena,  and  therefore  he  ia  mAch 
more  subject  to  aurprise ;  aecondly,  be  is  not  so 
thoroughly  acquainted  aa  older  members  with  the 
temper  of  the  house ;  and,  therefore  even  if  he  could 
deliver  aa  good  a  speech  aa  any  one,  yet  it  would 
not  be  so  eflfective ;  he  could  not  throw  hia  ahot 
between  wind  and  water  with  that  preoiaion  which 
a  more  thorough  knowledge  of  the  temper  of  the 
body  alone  could  enable  him  to  do. 

The  preaidential  canvaaa  of  184Q  presented  a 

*  There  haa  been  less  lefl  on  record  from  Heniy,  than 
from  any  other  great  orator  that  haa  ever  appeared.  The 
imperfect  apecimena  that  have  been  produced  from  him, 
however  calculated  to  austain  hia  reputation,  are  not  the 
only  proof  of  hia  power.  He  lived  in  an  age  of  great  men 
and  great  apeakers";  and  yet  no  one  ever  heard  Henry  apeak, 
that  he  did  not  feel  the  influence  of  a  magic  power,  which 
no  other  man  could  exert.  You  had  only  to  hear  him,  and 
you  felt  at  once  the  wide  difference  between  him  and  other 
speakers ;  the  beat  evidence  of  a  great  orator. 
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Bcene  somewhat  analogous  to  popular  speaking  in 
Greece.  During  the  entire  summer,  and  the  months 
of  September  and  October,  the  people  throughout 
the  United  States  became  so  interested  in  the  pre- 
sidential contest,  as  to  gather  from  day  to  day  in 
large  assemblages,  before  which  the  best  speakers 
of  the  districts  engaged  in  debate.  The  greatest 
orators  too  in  this  country  travelled  from  county 
to  county,  and  state  to  state,  like  Peter  the  Her- 
mit, visiting  even  the  most  inaccessible  regions, 
that  they  might,  everywhere,  awaken  the  public 
mind  to  a  due  sense  of  the  importance  of  the  cri- 
sis— the  subject  too  was  great  and  agitating :  the 
public  mind  became  deeply  excited ;  and  it  may 
perhaps  be  asserted  with  truth,  that  never,  since 
the  period  just  before  the  American  revolution,  has 
a  finer  field  been  presented  for  the  display  of  ora- 
tory. It  was  not  the  schoolmaster,  but  the  orator 
who  "was  abroad  in  the  land."  By  the  success  of 
this  experiment,  we  may  assert,  without  the  fear 
of  contradiction  in  after  Umes,  that  a  new  era  has 
been  introduced  into  this  country. 

The  stump  and  the  steam  engine  will  become, 
as  one  of  Virginia's  most  gifted  sons  asserted,  the 
means  of  disseminating  knowledge,  and  breaking 
down  the  influence  of  central  dictation,  and  of  cau- 
cus juggling:  and  thus  will  the  oratory  of  modem 
times  be  made  more  analagous  to  that  of  the  an- 
cients. By  this  means,  the  orator  once  more  is 
made  the  successful  rival  of  the  press.  What 
will  be  the  influence  of  this  on  the  future  charac- 
ter of  American  eloquence  ?  Decidedly  beneficial. 
It  is  feared  by  some  that  these  promiscuous  as- 
semblies will  increase  all  the  defects  of  American 
oratory ;  that  our  speakers  will  become  more  tur- 
gid, prolix,  declamatory,  and  their  style  more  rude 
and  unpolished  than  ever.  This  is  not  to  be  ap- 
prehended. The  history  of  the  ancient  republics 
has  most  conclusively  proven  that  no  audience  is 
80  favorable  to  the  production  of  close,  concise, 
and  powerful  oratory,  as  the  popular  assembly. 
The  people,  says  Mr.  Hume,  may  sometimes  be 
imposed  on  by  false  taste  in  rhetoric ;  but,  uniformly, 
when  the  true  orator  makes  his  appearance,  his  su- 
periority will  be  acknowledged,  and  the  palm  ad- 
judged to  him.  Lord  Brougham  justly  remarks, 
that  the  speaker  who  lowers  his  dbmposition  in  or- 
der to  accommodate  himself  to  the  habits  and  taste 
of  the  multitude,  will  find  that  he  commits  a  grievous 
mistake. 

All  the  highest  powers  of  eloquence  consist  in 
producing  passages  which  may  at  once  afl^ect  the 
most  promiscuous  assembly.  The  best  speakers 
of  all  times  have  ever  found  that  they  could  not 
speak  too  well,  or  too  carefully,  before  popular  as- 
semblies. "  Mirabihf*^  says  Cicero,  "  cu?n  pluri- 
mum  in  facicndo  intersit  inter  doctum  et  rudem, 
quani  non  multum  differat  in  judicando^  Clear, 
strong,  terse,  natural  style,  has  always  been  that 
which  most  delights  the  people ;  and  these  remarks 


are  confirmed  by  all  the  moat  eflfectiTe  speikeii  ■ 
the  late  presidential  canvass. 

Some  of  the  finest  eloquence  which  has  enr 
been  displayed  in  this  country  was  before  the  jm^ 
pie.     Mr.  Randolph's  most  brilliant  speeches  wen 
those  to  his  constituents ;  particularly,  it  has  beet 
said,  at  Prince  Edward  courthouse,  where  he  «M 
sure  to  have  a  large  proportion  of  his  aadienei 
men  of  high  intelligence.     He  spoke  to  that  lugk 
intellect,  and  put  forth  all  his  highest  poweoL 
He  was  sure  of  being  understood  better  tbu  k 
Congress ;  for  they  understood  not  only  his  tlumgfiltf 
but  his  feelings  and  his  character.    They  ]ani 
him,  and  he  them ; — they  were  proud  of  him,  wd, 
he  of  them.     He  was  proud  to  lead  them  to  hdgki 
to  which  ordinary  minds  could  not  climb;  and  if  It 
any  time  he  went  where  they  could  not  follow  hii^ 
they  gazed  on  him  as  he  ascended  with  deligM  * 
pride,that  supplied  the  place  of  intelligence.  HeuM 
the  notorious  fact,  that  he  could  not  speak  iif 
where  else  as  he  spoke  at  that  spot. 

Our  congressional  oratory  is  not  the  best,bt- 
cause  there  is  not  a  proper  sympathy  betweei  tin 
speaker  and  his  audience.  But  before  populir  i^  ' 
semblics,  a  proper  sympathy  almost  always  exiiti. 
Those  who  watched  the  career  of  any  one  of  ov 
great  speakers  during  the  late  canvass,  would  Ml 
fail  to  remark  its  powerful  eflfect,  and  to  obieivt 
how  rapidly  the  speaker  improved  under  its  w 
fluence.  Perhaps  to-day  he  starts  some  topic,  hi 
throws  out  some  hint,  he  finds  the  feelings  of  kii 
audience  responsive  to  his  own — that  which  wm 
mere  hint  to-day,  he  elaborates  for  to-mQrrov:hi 
develops  the  idea  to  its  fullest  magnitude,  poliiki 
and  clothes  it  with  the  most  energetic  phraseohfj; 
and  on  the  morrow,  when  he  reiterates  it  to  anoliMr 
but  a  similar  multitude,  he  receives  the  loud  pbi^ 
dits  of  a  delighted  auditory.  Thus  does  he  ad- 
vance from  day  to  day  till  he  arrives  at  the  higbsit 
pitch,  both  in  the  matter  and  the  maimer ,  which  If 
is  capable  of  attaining. 

Here  then  is  the  finest  school  for  eloqoeM* 
which  our  country  presents.  It  is  true,  oor  pops- 
lar  assemblies  are  inferior  to  those  of  Atheni,  be- 
cause in  the  hands  of  the  latter  dwelt  all  politieal 
power ;  they  were  addressed  on  all  the  great  topics 
of  the  day  by  the  great  orators  of  Greece,  iiA 
consequently  the  taste  and  tact  of  those  assemUici 
must  have  been  greater  than  that  which  can  bs 
generated  among  the  millions  spread  over  o« 
boundless  regions ;  any  portion  of  whom,  whea  »* 
sembled  together,  must  feel  that  they  are  bol  a 
microscopic  fragment  of  the  sovereign  itasNr 
with  a  share  of  power  in  comparison  with  thit  if 
the  aggregated  whole,  less  than  tlie  widow^s  nil^ 

This  great  popular  mass  will  ever  be  too  biobi 
and  varied,  to  be  wrought  in  all  its  parts  to  thrt 
high  polish,  taste  and  tact,  in  regard  to  orattffi 
which  characterized  an  Athenian  assembly.  Evoy 
multitude  that  assembles  aannot  hare  the  tniHif 
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which  the  fint  or&tors  of  the  country  •lone  can 
ghe.  But  ilthoogh  on  no  point  ean  we  concen- 
tnte  ill  tba  inilaences  which  operated  on  an  Athe- 
Biaa  uflemiily,  yet  we  are  compensated  hy  the 
wider  theaira  oo  which  we  are  practising.  As 
before  obaerredf  we  are  enacting  Greece  on  a 
gremfer  aeale ;  and  if  from  any  eqaal  portion  of 
oor  population  we  may  expect  fewer  great  orators, 
we  mak  remember  that  we  shall  have  millions  of 
fieeneo,  where  the  Athenians  had  thousands ;  and 
that  the  maltiplication  of  oor  chances  may  more 
titan  eompeosate  for  the  want  of  that  concentrated 
ioHoeoce,  which  operated  so  intensely  within  the 
vaUs  of  Athens  and  Rome.  Oor  moltitndes  are 
now  the  most  intelligeot  in  the  world ;  and,  from 
the  ifUerest  they  take  in  public  matters,  the  most 
nseeptihle  of  improTement.  No  bbserver  coald 
*  hi]  to  mark,  daring  the  late  presidential  campaign^ 
the  rapid  improTemeot  achieved  in  the  popubir 
mind  by  only  a  few  months  of  oratorical  lobar, 
Eres  the  most  nncalttvated  became  at  last  poo- 
Ksoed  of  the  main  points  in  the  discussionsi  and 
contracted  an  intense  relish  for  the  higher  kinds  of 
eloqaeace.  Mr.  Hanne  said,  in  his  day,  that  few 
woqU  go  withoot  their  dinners  to  hear  the  finest 
speech  that  conid  be  made  in  Westminster  Hall. 
Bot  Mme  of  oar  best  speakers  have  not  only  ad- 
dressed crowds  who  went  without  their  dinners, 
bst  were  willing  to  brave  the  bamiog  sun,  or  the 
pf^hiog  raia,  rather  than  lose  any  portion  of  the  in- 
telUetfud  feast  prepared  for  them. 

The  critical  taste  of  the  whole  American  people 
baa  thus  been  wonderfully  improved ;  and  particu- 
iaHj  IB  thoee  districts  where  they  enjoyed  the  ad- 
vantage of  hearing,  in  quick  snccession,  some  of 
the  fineat  orators  of  our  country.  It  is  but  fair 
therefore  to  conclude,  that  a  continuance  of  such 
aceoea,  whilst  it  would  improve  the  critical  taste 
of  the  people,  would  react  on  the  speaker,  and  pro- 
dace  the  most  Tigorous  species  of  popular  elo- 
<pieooe.  The  araiorieal  campaign  of  1840  has,  in 
troth,  famished  the  true  key  to  the  secret  of  Gre- 
eian  eloquence ;  henceforth,  the  American  student 
will  find  DO  difficulty  in  understanding  the  real  cha- 
neter  of  Demosthenes.* 

'  If  it  ba  asked  whether  we  consider  these  populsr  dia- 
caisioDi  beneficial  in  a  political  point  of  view,  we  have  no 
^csiutioa  to  answer  in  tt»e  afirmaftve.  In  the  first  place, 
^7  comet  an  alarming  evil  growing  oat  of  the  influence 
of  the  preaa.  The  great  bnlk  of  the  people  read  altogether 
oa  ooe  aide;  few,  except  the  rich,  take  more  than  one 
acwspaper.  None  bot  the  wiaeat  beads  ran  resiat  the  in* 
flMBce  prodoeed  l>y  liaading  on  one  aide  alone ;  and  when 
««  cyanAtt  the  falsehood  and  treachery  which  character* 
ia«  the  press  In  timea  of  high  party  excitement,  we  aee  at 
osre  the  difienlty  of  dtffoaing  troth  among  tb6  people. 
Popular  diaeoaaioa  cometn  this  evil.  Able  antagoniats 
tfpK,  fsee  to  iiaoe,beiore  the  people.  Each  is  cautious  in 
b)s  laaertiona,  beeaaae  be  knowa  that  hja  opponent  aUnda 
K«4r  to  expoee  falaebood,  and  orerthrow  sophiam.  Doubt- 
T'jI  ({piata  are  aettled  by  a  proper  compariaon  of  the  facta ; 
^  the  pcopis  are  tbua  enabled  to  Jn^  for  tbemselTes. 


Again  ;  we  consider  theae  diacuariona  aa  eminently  use- 
ful  in  another  aspect.  The  party  in  poorer,  in  erery  po- 
litical contest,  has  greatly  the  advantage  OTer  the  adversary 
party;  the  former  is  the  organised  party;  the  beat  drilled 
party ;  and  above  all,  it  ia  the  party  which  wielda  the  patro- 
nage and  influence  of  the  government.  With  any  thing 
like  equal  numbera  and  equal  juatice  on  its  aide,  it  ia  anrS 
to  win  the  victory. 

Now,  theae  popular  discussions  aflbrd  the  very  beat 
meana  for  aocceaaful  conflict  with  aoeh  a  party.  It  happens 
in  debate AhBl  the  caac  la  directly  the  reverse  of  what  occurs 
in  war— the  party  acting  on  the  ofensive,  haa  a  moat  dtcj' 
aive  advantage  against  the  df/etiding  party.  The  ministe- 
rial party  must  defend  their  measures  at  all  points,  and  it 
ia  impoaaibitt  for  the  coorae  of  even  the  wisest  administra- 
tion to  be  free  fiom  error.  An  opposition  therefore  may 
select  theae  pointa  of  attack,  and  plant  thrmaelvea  always 
on  the  impregnable  ground  of/mactp/f ;  and  this  ia  one  res- 
aon  why,  in  all  count riea,  the  oppoaiihn  iUeratur§t  if  we  may 
so  term  it,  and  the  oppo&ition  ortUeiry,  are  really  the  beat, 
and  aurvive  the  longest. 

The  only  objection  which  can  aerionsly  be  urged  against 
theae  popular  diacussions,  is  the  political  excitement  and 
party  atrife  fThich  they  engender.  But  we  do  not  object  to 
political  excitemefit  in  a  republio.  The  people  are  tery 
rarely  so  fAorot^/ily  excited,  that  they  do  not  decide  properly ; 
the  mass  are  almost  always  honest;  and  when  they  do 
wrong,  it  ia  generally  becauae  they  have  been  deceived, 
which  rarely  occura  when  they  have  been  awakened  to  a 
proper  aenae  of  the  importance  uf  the  crisis.  Look  over 
tho  history  of  our  Union,  and  you  will  generslly  find  the 
popular  velvet  a  correct  one,  after  the  periods  of  thorough 
political  excitement.  The  only  danger  to  be  apprehended 
from  excitement  would  be  civil  war,  and  consequently  a 
dissolution  of  the  Union  ;  but  this  result  need  never  be  ap- 
prehended, except  when  parties  are  gtogrcqthkcUy  divided  ; 
and  then  these  popular  debates  would  cease,  berauae  all 
would  be  on  the  same  side  in  the  same  meeting.  A  pc»po* 
lar  discussion,  for  example,  for  and  against  aljolition,  will 
never  occur  in  the  South. 


CHILDHOOD- 


Again,  my  lyre,  I  wake  thy  aoothiog  notea ; 
And  while  around  thy  atealing  music  floats^ 
Fair  Fancy  forms  the  gentle  plastic  lay 
To  image  forth  the  morn  of  Life's  young  day. 

Now  night's  sad  sombre  curtains  slowly  rise, 
And  rosy  dawn  comes  blushing  o'er  the  skies ; 
The  niaxy  mists  of  mom  awhile  delay. 
Then  take  fantastic  forms  and  fly  away. 
From  out  the  sea,  bright  Phcebus  rises  slow; 
His  shining  face  illumes  the  world  below ; 
And  now,  beneath  bis  early  glsncing  rays, 
Earth,  clad  in  diaroonda,  like  a  queen,  doth  blase ; 
And  lovely  now  the  dewy  rose  appears, 
Like  beauty  smiling  aweetly  through  her  teara  ! 

The  golden  lark,  in  early  matin  laya. 
High  Boaring,  ainga  her  great  Crestor'a  praise ; 
The  ripling  streamlet  lightly  leapa  along, 
And  ever  and  anon  breaks  forth  in  aong; 
And  aoftly  aighs  the  faintly  perfum'd  breeze ; 
And  gently  wave  the  green  and  graceful  ireea ; 
And  heauteoua  birds  dance  light  from  apray  to  apray, 
And  aing  and  aport  the  merry  hoora  away : 
While  from  the  grove  a  thouaand  notea  ariae 
And  join  mom's  many -mingled  melodies. 

Thus  early  childhood  wakes  to  life  and  light— 
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Its  dewy  innocence  gleRois  purelr  bright, 
Beneath  the  beams  of  Hope^  that,  glancing,  shed 
Their  heav'nly  radiance  round  its  curly  head. 
No  clouds  are  there  to  darken  o*er  the  page 
Of  glowing  youthful  joys — the  rcrkh-ss  rago 
Of  Pleasure  dtives  the  sool  upon  itM  course, 
Nor  stops  to  hcod  Anticipation's  iionrso 
Of  coming  ills.     Blind  (*oiifi<1cnco  endues 
All  ol>jects  with  the  most  ontrancini:  hues. 
Light  thoughts,  like  hulterflics,  so  briL'ht,  so  gay, 
Entice  pursuit,  then  fleetly  glide  awny ; 
And  their  pursuer  never  gets  so  near 
As  to  perceive  the  colors  wiiich  they  boar; 
But  still  run.i  on  to  snatch  the  glitt'ring  prize, 
Which  still,  as  he  pursues,  more  swiftly  llics. 

Now,  down  the  strcc'un  of  Chance,  tht-  liny  boat 
OfJotff  lijcht  bounding  oVr  each  wave,  doth  lloat ; 
Wliile  on  the  bows  the  rosy  boy  iippcars, 
Reflection  by  his  side,  all  pale  with  fears. 
Watching  the  darkling  stream,  as  on  they  glide, 
For  dang'rous  rocks  tbal  'neath  its  bi>som  hide. 
The  gladsome  boy  but  sees,  as  on  they  go. 
The  gaudy  tlow'rs  on  ciliicr  bank  that  blow ; 
While  pensive  Mrmory  sits  astern,  and  si|^hs 
For  the  bright  bubbles  which  bchiml  them  rise. 
As  Knowledge,  like  the  noonday  liiiht,  comes  on, 
Fair  childhood*s  dreamy  joys,  like  mists,  are  gone — 
Its  errors,  up,  by  wayward  fancies  driven, 
Beseem  a  beauteous  drapery  of  heaven  ; 
They  serve  to  dim  Truth's  ever-glowing  blaze, 
Too  pure,  too  bright,  for  youth's  untutor'd  gaze. 
Alas !  alas !  that  childhood's  dawn  of  day, 
So  fair,  so  beauteous,  fades  so  soon  away ! 

Ecno. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  KNIGHTS  OF  MALTA. 

Br  WM.  W.  ANDREWS,  AMERICAN  CONSUL  AT  MALTA. 

PART  IV. 

While  the  squadron  of  the  Order  was  employed 
at  Algiers,  some  Turkish  corsairs  made  their  ap- 
pearance off  Malta,  and  blockaded  its  ports.  The 
Bailiff  Simconi,  however,  on  liis  return  from  Africa, 
quickly  repairing  his  ships,  set  sail  after  the  Infi- 
dels; many  of  whom  he  captured  and  bronght 
home  in  chains.  The  Turks,  alarmed  at  his  good 
fortune,  were  afraid  to  appear  at  sea,  and  kept 
themselves  confined  to  their  havens,  while  the 
Maltese  Admiral  pursued  his  course  to  Tripoli. 
Simeoni,  being  informed,  on  his  arrival,  by  the  Go- 
vernor, that  he  had  received  a  letter  from  Hassan, 
the  King  of  Tunis,  in  which  he  stated  that  great 
preparations  were  making  at  Constantinople  for  an 
attack  on  the  place,  landed  what  provisions  he 
could  spare,  with  a  number  of  soldiers,  and  imme- 
diately set  sail  to  return  to  Malta.  Omedes,  on 
the  receipt  of  this  information,  was  anxious  to  ren- 
der all  the  assistance  in  his  power;  but  as  his 
means  were  limited,  he  despatched  an  ambassador 
to  Charles  V.,  to  remind  him  of  his  former  promise, 
and  to  ask  of  him  its  fulfilment.  The  Emperor 
gave  to  the  Grand-Master  many  kind  words,  but 
neither  sent  men  nor  money  to  the  aid  of  liis 


friends,  who  were  sononnded  at  Tripoli  by  tbev 
enemies ;  and  who  were  aware  they  mnst  perisk, 
should  the  Turks  attack  them  in  their  pad  aad  de- 
fenceless condition.     Indeed,  Ferdinand  de  Dii^ 
cimont  and  Christopher  de  Solerterfan,  the  two  ia 
command,  not  wishing  to  assume  the  responsibility 
of  conducting  aflairs  during  the  impending  siege, 
asked  of  Omedes  their  relief;  which  being  granted, 
John  dc  Valctta,  a  monk  of  great  courage,  ei^ 
ricncc   and   talent,   was  sent   to  succeed  tbea. 
When  this  Knight  arrived  at  his  perilous  po8t,hB 
enrolled  many  Moors  and  Aral>5  among  his  Chrii- 
tian  soldiers,  and  expended  the  little  money  he 
held  hrought,  in  repairing  the  walls  of  his  weik  aod 
crumbling  casile.    Fortuniiiely  for  the  Order,  while 
Valetta  was  thus  employed,  news  was  brought  if 
the  decease  of  Barharossa  at  his  scat  of  BuietUi 
a  short  distance  from  Constantinople,  where  he  hid 
built  a  mosque  and  mausoleum,  in  commemonUfli 
of  his  having  sold  on  their  site,  a  few  years  befbn, 
some  fifteen  thousand  slaves,  whom  he  had  brm^ 
captive  from  Corcyra.     This  temple  and  e^ 
chre  still  remain. 

Dragut  Raises,  a  mortal  enemy  of  the  Maheas 
who  was  to  have  served  as  second  in  this  expedi- 
tion against  Tripoli,  succeeded,  on  the  death  if 
Barbarossa,  to  the  chief  command.    While  tke 
Sultan  was  getting  his  licet  in  readiness,  HiMft 
Muleasses,  the  King  of  Tunis,  at  the  suggestkM  t£ 
Valetta,  with  rich  presents  and  a  large  letiinev 
made  a  voyage  to  Italy,  to  meet  Charles  V.,  tnd  to 
crave  some  assistance  against  their  common  eoenyv 
who,  he  expected,  would  make  a  descent  od  hi* 
coast.     When  tarrying  at  Naples,  expecting  Ih^ 
arrival  of  the   Emperor,  Hassan  heard  that  hia 
eldest  son,  Amida,  whom  he  had  left  at  the  he 
of  his  army,  was  in  open  rebellion  against  hmw 
and  had  murdered  all  who  did  not  acknowledge 
his  authority.   Anxious  to  recover  his  throne, Mu- 
leasses returned  to  Barbary,  having  in  compte^ 
many  malefactors  and  outcasts,  who,  with  »  pi»  "* 
mise  of  pardon  for  their  offences,  preferred  eoliit— - 
ing  in  a  foreign  service,  to  being  confined  to  ihet^ 
dungeons  at  home. 

The  chief  of  this  villainous  band  of  eighteen 
hundred  men  who  landed  at  Goletta  in  Africa,  w»* 
John  Baptist  Lofredius,  a  person  of  good  famihT* 
but  of  a  fierce  and  covetous  character.    Ham** 
and  Lofredius  were  both  told,  on  their  landing,  h^ 
Tonarrcs,  the  Spanish  commander  of  the  fortre** 
not  to  think  of  approaching  towards  Tanis,  ^^ 
they  should  know  whom  the  citizens  were  disposed 
to  favor.     To  this  advice,  they  were  inclined  10 
listen,  until  some  Arab  chiefs,  coming  out  of  ih' 
city,  and  who,  like  their  countrymen  generallf* 
were  of  a  suspicious  and  treacherous  dispositioir 
advised  the  King  to  advance  quickly,  saying  thrf 
his  son  would  doubtless  fly  when  he  should  OM^ 
his  appearance  before  the  gates,  and  claim  v 
lawful  throne.    Mnleasses  unfortunately  \uMxd 
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to  Ibis  Boggestion ;  and,  with  a  small  force,  began 
his  mireh,  folly  expecting,  that,  as  soon  as  he 
came  within  sight  of  the  walls  of  his  capital,  the 
eitoens  would  come  out  and  carry  him  to  his  pa- 
lace is  triompfa.  The  Moors,  when  they  heard 
that  Hassan  was  attempting  to  recover  his  do- 
BUDioos  only  by  Uie  assistance  of  a  few  Christians, 
and  remembering  the  manner  in  which  he,  by 
treachery  and  murder,  got  himself  to  be  proclaimed 
their  King,  declared  themselves  in  favor  of  Amida, 
and  sallied  oot  with  hideous  cries  to  impede  his 
adrance  on  Tunis.  This  attack  was  met  by  the 
Italians  as  gallantly  as  it  was  made.  Maleasses, 
vhile  bravely  fighting,  was  severely  wounded  in 
the  head  and  face ;  this,  many  of  the  soldiers  who 
vere  sear,  observing,  and  fearing  his  death,  turned 
and  fled.  Lofrediae,  however,  with  a  small  com- 
panj,  held  hts  ground  until  he  was  completely  en- 
circled by  a  multitude  of  Moors,  on  horseback  and 
foot ;  who,  issuing  out  of  the  groves  of  olive  trees, 
threatened  him  with  immediate  destruction.  Dis  • 
cbargiog  some  pieces  of  artillery  among  his  ene- 
mies, he  sparred  his  horse  through  the  gaps  in  the 
dense  masses  which  his  shot  had  made ;  and,  in 
company  with  a  few  friends,  took  to  the  lake,  in 
which  he  perished.  Hassan,  while  retreating  upon 
Goletta,  was  taken  and  brought  before  bis  son,  who 
coodemned  him  to  have  his  eyes  put  out  with  a  red 
hot  iron.  After  this  punishment  had  been  inflicted, 
he  was,  by  the  assiBtance  of  an  old  woman,  ena- 
bled to  escape,  and  to  put  himself  under  the  pro- 
tection of  Tonarres,  who  shortly  after  sent  him  to 
Sicily  in  company  with  the  five  hundred  Italians, 
vho  sarvived  in  this  fatal  conflict,  and  who  were 
ooiy  saved  by  the  assistance  of  the  Spaniards, — 
they  having  opened  to  them  the  gates  of  their  for- 
tress when  closely  pursued  by  the  Numidian  ca- 
talry. 

T(ie  blind  old  monarch,  on  his  arrival  in  Europe, 
complained  to  the  Emperor  of  his  having  been 
n)bbed,  by  the  Governor  of  Goletta,  of  the  money 
^  jewels  which  he  had  placed  in  bis  custody. 
It  would  appear  that  this  charge  was  substantiated ; 
forTooarres  was  soon  recalled  from  his  command, 
uid  Moleaases  always  supported  at  the  expense  of 
the  Sicilian  government. 

I^ngQt  appearing  with  a  large  squadron  on  the 
coast  of  Africa,  treacherously  took  possession  of 
Mehedia— a  strongly  fortified  town  between  Tunis 
*od  Tripoli — "  for  the  purpose  of  securing  to  him- 
•elf  an  independent  sovereignty"  and  a  good  har- 
^)  whither  he  might  carry  the  prizes  and  plunder 
which  he  should  make  on  his  different  cruises^ 
Uehedia  had  been  for  cen  uries  subject  to  the 
Princes  of  Tunis ;  but  the  citizens,  throwing  off 
their  allegiance,  declared  themselves  alike  inde- 
pendent of  all  foreign  rule,  and  established  a  com- 
monwealth. Dragut,  having  bribed  one  of  the 
chief  officers  to  admit  him  and  his  friends  ipto  the 
tdvOf  ieiaed  upon  the  castle,  and  declared  all  the 


inhabitants  prisoners  of  war,  unless  they  should 
acknowledge  him  as  their  master.  To  this,  in 
their  extremity,  and  much  to  their  sorrow,  they 
were  compelled  to  submit. 

Charles  V.,  fearing  to  have  so  strong  a  position 
held  by  his  enemy,  commanded  the  younger  Do- 
ria  to  go  hither;  and,  at  all  hazards,  to  wrest  it 
out  of  his  hands,  calling  at  the  same  time  on  the 
Pope  and  Grand-Master  to  render  all  the  aid  in 
their  power.  When  the  Admiral  was  ready  to 
sail  on  this  service,  he  was  joined  by  the  Maltese 
Bailiff  de  Sangle,  with  four  galiies,  one  hundred 
and  forty  Knights,  and  four  hundred  men,  who 
were  in  the  pay  of  the  Order.  Doria,  shaping  his 
course  for  Cape  Bon,  landed  his  soldiers,  and  cap- 
tured the  castle  of  Calibia,  the  ancient  Clypia ; 
thent;e  advancing  upon  Monasteer,  he  also  took 
it  after  some  hard  fighting.  When  the  Chris- 
tians appeared  before  the  latter  place,  the  Turks 
and  Moors  made  a  sally  upon  them,  more  for  the 
purpose  of  reconnoitering,  than  for  a  general  en- 
gagement. The  Knights,  however,  with  a  body  of 
Spaniards,  charged  them  so  fiercely,  as  not  only  to 
overthrow  them,  but  capture  their  town.  The 
Governor,  who  retired  with  a  few  soldiers  in  his 
castle,  would  not  surrender;  he  was  killed  by  a 
musket  shot,  while  exposed  on  the  top  of  a  breach, 
through  which  the  Maltese  monks  were  trying  to 
force  their  way.  Though  the  Turks,  on  his  death, 
immediately  surrendered  as  prisoners  of  war,  yet 
grievously  did  the  Order  suffer  in  this  short  but 
sanguinary  conflict. 

Doria,  who  had  been  strictly  charged  by  the 
Emperor  not  to  lay  siege  to  Mehedia,  until  joined 
by  the  forces  which  were  expected  from  Italy, 
carried  his  fleet  off  the  port,  to  prevent  any  suc- 
cors being  thrown  in  the  town,  which  Dragut,  on 
his  departure  to  ravage  the  coasts  of  Spain,  had 
left  in  the  best  possible  state  of  defence.  Hardly 
had  he  commenced  his  blockade,  before  the  Admi- 
ral received  a  despatch  from  the  Viceroy  of  Na* 
pies,  intimating  that  it  might  be  advisable  for  him, 
while  the  forces  for  Africa  were  being  collected,  to 
visit  Palermo,  and  take  on  board  Don  Juan  de 
Vega,  an  aged  and  experienced  officer  in  Turkish 
warfare  ;  and  afterwards,  proceed  to  Drepano, 
which  he  named  as  the  place  of  a  general  rendez- 
vous. When  Doria  arrived  in  Sicily,  he  found  the 
Neapolitan  and  Maltese  squadrons  already  at  an- 
chor :  the  former  under  the  command  of  Don 
Garcia,  a  son  of  the  Viceroy,  who,  by  virtue  of  his 
birth,  claimed  the  supremo  command ;  an  honor 
which  the  young  Spaniard  thought  belonged  to 
him,  and  which  he  would  not  consent  to  yield  to 
his  rival.  This  dispute,  after  being  carried  to 
such  a  length  as  at  one  time  to  threaten  a  division 
of  the  fleet,  was  compromised  with  great  difficulty 
by  the  Bailiff  de  Sangle,  who  got  the  two  officers 
to  consent  to  the  following  arrangement.  While 
at  sea  Garcia  was  to  act  as  second  in  command, 
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and  when  on  shore  each  one  was  to  head  his  own 
soldiers  and  obey  a  council  of  war,  which  was  to ' 
issue  all  orders  in  the  Emperor *s  name,  as  if  he 
was  actually  present. 

While  the  Christian  fleet  was  thus  detained  at 
Sicily,  Dragut  made  his  appearance  at  Mchedia ; 
and,  remaining  only  long  enough  to  land  some 
fresh  troops  and  ammunition,  sailed  on  a  cruise 
for  the  purpose  of  intercepting  all  the  vessels 
which  might  be  sent,  during  the  siege,  to  carry  suc- 
cor to  his  enemies. 

On  the  28th  of  June,  1550,  the  Knights,  Ita- 
lians and  Spaniards  took  up  their  position  before 
Ibc  town,  opened  their  trenches,  and  raised  their 
lotteries.    The  inhabitants,  being  alarmed  at  such 
a  powerful  force,  and  desirous  of  avoiding  a  battle, 
proposed  to  capitulate.    This  coming  to  the  know- 
ledge of  the  Governor,  liSce  Rais,  a  bold  and  re- 
solute soldier,  he  drew  his  dagger,  and  threatened 
first  to  kill  all  with  his  own  hand  who  were  such 
cowards  as  to  propose  so  base  a  measure,  and  then 
to  set  fire  to  the  city  ; — asking  of  the  citizens  how 
they  could  expect  to  receive  any  kindness  at  the 
hands  of  their  enemies,  and  whether  it  was  not 
more  honorable  for  them  to  fight,  and  if  needs  be, 
die  in  defence  of  their  religion,  especially  when  so 
well  supported  by  him  and  his  garrison,  than  to 
quietly  yield  themselves  as  slaves,  and  become  the 
inmates  of  foreign  prisons.     This  language  had 
the  desired  effect ;  the  Mu(»rs  passing  their  swords 
across  their  throats,  to  show  that  they  would  be 
faithful  to  their  commander  to  the  end  of  their 
lives.     Rais,  to  show  in  what  contempt  he  held 
the  Christians,  ordered  some  cavalry,  with  a  few 
hundred  Turkish  soldiers,  to  sally  out  and  take 
possession  of  a  hill,  from  the  summit  of  which 
they  might  harass  tho  Italian  camp.     Don  Garcia, 
with  several  companies  of  soldiers,  advanced  in  a 
gallant  manner  to  drive  them  from  their  position  ; 
but  the  Turks,  being  roinforced  with  a  great  num- 
ber of  Arabs,  maintained  their  ground  with  such 
desperation,  that  tho  Neopolitans  would  have  pe- 
rished to  a  man,  had  not  Juan  de  Vega  and  some 
Maltese  Knights  penetrated  into  the  midst  of  the 
hostile  squadrons,  and  courageously  rescued  their 
friends.     The  Viceroy  observing  that  his  artillery 
had  efifccted  a  breach  in  the  walls  of  the  town,  or- 
dered an  assault  to  be  made  by  his  Sicilian  troops, 
refusing  to  permit  the  monks  of  the  Order  to  take 
the  lead,  which,  according  to  ancient  custom,  they 
claimed  as  their  special  right.    Though  the  attack 
was  made  two  hours  before  day,  and  in  a  courageous 
manner,  yet  its  result  could  not  have  been  more 
disastrous ;  only  one,  of  all  who  were  employed  in 
this  duty,  escaped  with  his  life ;  and  he  was  only 
saved  to  give  what  information  he  could  to  the  in- 
fidels, of  the  intention  and  force  of  their  enemies. 

About  this  time,  Muleasses,  who  had  accompa- 
nied the  Christians  in  this  attack  on  Mehedia,  was 
taken  ill  of  a  fever,  and  died  in  the  sixtypfifth  year 


of  his  age.  He  was  of  a  tall  etuere  and  hA 
complexion ;  wise  in  coancil^  brave  in  the  icU| 
hut  of  a  temper  so  vindictive,  that,  with  his  !■! 
breath,  he  cursed  his  son  and  all  who  had 
him  in  his  unnatural  rebellion.  Hia  remains 
taken  to  Kayrwan»  the  bnrial  place  of  his  n» 
cestors. 

Dragut,  having  landed  on  the  coast  with  ej^ 
hundred  Turks,  unknown  to  the  Christians,  ci» 
cealed  himself  in  some  groves  of  olive  trees,  which 
bounded  the  Spanish  lines.     One  of  the  first  aeH 
of  this  corsair  was,  to  send  a  messenger  to  isfini 
his  nephew,  the  Governor  of  the  castle,  of  bii » 
rival — and  of  his  intention,  on  St.  James*  day.  It 
attack  his  enemies,  commanding  him  at  the  sui 
time  to  make  ^  sally,  with  a  powerful  force,  to  iM* 
tain  him.     A  straggling  Moor,  who  was  is  ikl 
suite  of  the  deceased  King,  and  who,  by  cbme^ 
discovered  many  of  his  countrymen  laying  on  ihar 
stomachs  in  ambush,  was  the  first  to  give  thf 
Viceroy  intimation  of  the  danger  of  the  tiMp; 
who  were  out  foraging  for  the  use  of  his  tniy. 
Don  Juan  de  Vega,  not  wishing  to  recall  the  Mi- 
diers,  who  were  engaged  on  this  service,  tookwiA 
him  some  Maltese  and  other  officers,  with  a  •qoi'- 
ron  of  cavalry,  and  advanced  to  escort  them.  TUl 
movement  caused  a  fierce  and  desperate  fighl,  ii 
which  Perez  de  Varga,  the  Governor  of  Gulcttir 
and  many  Knights,  lost  their  lives.    Wba  Ikl 
Christians  reached  their  camp,  they  foand  tkl 
main  body  of  the  army  warmly  engaged  with  RA 
who  had  made  a  sally  in  spite  of  a  murderoot  fti^ 
and  had  succeeded  in  planting  two  of  his  standuii 
on  their  trenches ;  though  he  could  advtnee  ii 
farther,  and  was  compelled  to  retire  with  a  aerioa 
loss  wuthin  the  gates  of  his  fortress.    At  a  eond 
of  war,  it  being  proposed  to  raise  the  siege,  D> 
Garcia,  who  was  opposed  to  the  meaaore,  itf** 
duced  some  deserters,  whose  opinion  itwai.tbt 
any  longer  bombardment  on  the  land  side  wooMkl 
useless,  as  the  walls  were  impregnable;  bot  ibidi 
they  change  the  point  of  their  attack  to  the  Mi* 
ward,  they  would  doubtless  succeed  in  makiif  I 
breach,  and  in  taking  the  town. 

This  advice  being  taken,  some  gallies  wfl* 
lashed  together  and  moored  near  the  fortifieaiioA 
through  which,  after  several  discharges,  a  pracD* 
cable  breach  was  made.     Every  thing  being  ^ 
ranged,  the  Maltese  were  allowed  to  take  the  b* 
in  tho  assault.     Giou,  who  carried  the  sUDdiids 
St.  John,  was  the  first  who  entered  the  towt;  W 
hardly  had  he  planted  it  on  the  bastions,  bsfoiekl 
was  killed  by  a  musket  shot.     He  was  snccseM 
in  his  honorable  post,  by  de  Cossier,  who  pros^ 
held  the  ensign  waving  over  his  head,  while  thi 
battlo  continued.     The  Moors  behaved  with  fp^ 
firmness;  the  Turks,  fearing  Dragnt's  ressoUM^ 
should  they  capitulate,  woidd  reeelTe  no  qsuMV  ] 
and  were  utterly  destroyed.     Many  of  the  ishiM' 
tants,  whea  they  Ibnod  their  tovn  was  eafwA 
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MQght  tbeir  safety  in  flight.  Doa  Garcia,  having- 
porified  tiie  principal  mosqae,  and  made  it  a  Chris- 
tBo  cbuTch,  ordered  the  bodies  of  all  the  Knights 
aod  other  officers,  who  had  been  killed  in  the  dif- 
feieat  tttaeks,  to  be  there  entombed.  When  the 
ttfVB  was  afterwards  destroyed,  thesQ  remains 
were  tikeo  to  Sicily  and  deposited  in  the  cathe- 
dnl  of  Mostreal ;  a  splendid  tomb  being  erected 
orer  them,  and  a  suitable  inscription  engraven 
Bpoo  it.  The  siege  of  Mehedia  continned  for 
three  nooths,  the  town  being  taken  at  the  close  of 
September  1550.  Besides  the  immense  booty  of 
foidf  silrer  and  precious  stones  foaod  in  the  city — 
for  the  place,  from  its  strength,  was  used  as  a 
More-boose  for  the  African  merchants — several 
thoBsaad  f  naooers  were  made  aad  carried  off  in 
ehuDs. 

Dragvt,  incensed  at  the  loss  of  his  capital  and 
tieuure,  eeat  an  enrpy  to  the  Saltan,  to  inform 
hifo  how  necessary  it  was  to  root  the  Maltese 
Koights  from  their  strong  holds;  adding,  that 
thooU  they  be  permitted  to  remain  undisturbed, 
the  ooffimerce  of  his  subjects  would  be  ruined,  and 
his  longer  possession  of  Egypt  and  Palestine  be 
greitly  eadangered.  To  these  suggestions,  Soly- 
Ban  omit  willingly  consented ;  more  especially,  as 
he  considered  that  Charles  V.  had,  by  engaging  in 
the  expedition  against  Mehedia,  faithlessly  broken 
the  fire  years*  league,  which  he  thought  was  bind* 
iofbetveeuthem. 

Eulj  io  the  Spring  of  1551,  Dragut,  having  the 
eoffliDiastoa  of  a  General  in  the  Ottoman  service, 
lift  Constantinople  with  a  fleet  of  one  hundred  and 
fffty  sail,  destined  to  make  an  attack  on  Malta : 
Sioam,  being  in  joint  command,  hoisted  his  flag  as 
Adfflinl.  The  news  of  this  armament*s  being  at 
Ki,  greatly  alarmed  the  Order  and  the  Spanish 
covtt  Charles  V.,  supposing  that  Dragut  was  the 
prime  mover  of  the  enterprise,  be  it  what  it  might, 
ordered  his  Admiral  to  pot  to  sea,  and  give  him 
^e,  desiring  also  the  Grand-Master  to  send  his 
gillies  with  as  many  Kni^ts  as  he  could  spare 
^  his  garrison.  To  this  request  Omedes  ac- 
c^t  pretending  to  believe  that  the  Turks  were 
to  act  i&  eoncert  with  the  French  against  the  city 
of  Naples;  though  his  council  were  satisfied,  from 
the  stotement  of  the  chevalier  De  St.  John,  who 
^  retorned  from  cruising  on  the  coast  of  the  Mo- 
res, that  it  was  destined  against  their  island ;  they 
itroDgl  J  protested  against  his  sending  his  squadron 
>vay  at  a  time  when  he  might  be  so  hardly  pressed 
™*^*  Villegagnon,  the  monk,  who  was  so  con- 
^ttcnoos  at  the  siege  of  Algiers,  having  arrived  at 
^iema,  sent  a  letter  to  the  Grand-Mgster  to  in* 
forn  him,  that  the  Infidels  were  on  their  way  to 
*<t3ck  him ;  and  that  he  could  not  be  too  active  in 
"ttking  preparations  for  the  defence  of  his  Order. 
Soiattafied  was  the  Knight  of  the  correctness  of 
^  statenenf ,  that  he  asked  permission  of  the 
Viesroy  of  Sieily  to  leave  for  Malta,  ^d  open  the 


eyes  of  Omedes  to  his  fatal  error  in  supposing 
himself  in  safety,  when  there  was  a  mine  ready  to 
explode,  which  might  bury  him  and  the  whole 
Chapter  in  one  general  ruin.  Villegagnon,  making 
his  appearance  at  the  convent,  being  asked  from 
whom  he  received  his  information,  answered,  that 
he  was  indebted  fur  it  to  Montmorency,  the  con- 
stable of  France,  who  told  him,  at  the  moment  of 
his  departure,  that  the  Sultan  was  determined  to 
bend  his  whole  force  against  Malta  and  Tripoli, 
that  he  might  be  revenged  of  the  Knights  for  the 
prominent  part  which  they  had  taken  in  the  cap- 
ture of  Mehedia  and  other  places  on  the  African 
coast.  The  Grand-Master,  who  had  received  this 
zealous  monk  with  the  greatest  coolness,  simply 
remarked,  on  his  leaving,  to  some  friends  who  were 
around  him,  **  that  either  this  Frenchman  is  the 
high  constable*s  dupe,  or  he  wishes  us  to  be  his  ;*' 
adding, "  that  he  could  never  believe  that  the  Sultan 
would  send  so  large  a  force  against  two  snch  ste- 
rile islands  as  Malta  and  Goso ;  from  the  plunder 
of  which  he  could  never  collect  a  sufficient  amount 
to  defray  him  for  one -tenth  part  of  the  expense 
which  he  must  necessarily  incur,  to  carry  his  ob- 
ject into  execution." 

The  Turks  sailing  along  the  coast  of  Sicily,  sur- 
prised the  castle  and  town  of  Ao^sta,  which 
they  easily  took,  and  thoroughly  sacked.  Few  of 
the  inhabitants  lost  their  lives,  as  they  fled  to  the 
mountains,  whither  they  were  not  pursued.  So 
stubborn  was  Omedes,  that,  even  af^er  this  news 
was  received,  he  would  not  believe  the  Ottoman 
fleet  would  visit  his  island. 
'  On  the  16th  of  July,  the  Grand-Master  awoke 
to  his  error;  for  being  called  at  early  dawn,  he 
saw  from  the  windows  of  his  palace  the  crescent 
waving  in  the  westerly  breeze,  and  a  large  number 
of  hostile  ships  laying  off  the  mouth  of  his  harbor. 
Though  the  Knights  were  surprised  at  seeing  so 
large  an  armament,  yet  they  were  not  dismayed. 
Dividing  themselves  in  different  companies,  some 
were  employed  in  putting  the  women  and  children 
in  places  of  safety,  arming  their  men,  and  marshal- 
ling the  soldiers ;  while  others  made  excursions  to 
discover  the  strength  of  their  enemies,  and  watch 
their  movements.  In  this  last  service,  a  Spanish 
commander,  Guimerano,  and  a  monk  of  English 
origin,  were  particularly  active.  The  former,  put- 
ting himself  at  the  head  of  one  hundred  Knights 
on  foot  and  three  hundred  musqueteers,  ascended 
Mount' Sceberras,  where  he  remained  in  ambush 
awaiting  the  landing  of  the  Turkish  General,  who 
was  approaching  in  a  galley  to  reconnoitre  from 
his  position.  When  the  Turks  came  within  range 
of  his  shot,  he  opened  upon  them  with  such  pre- 
cision, that  many  of  the  rowers  were  killed ;  while 
those  who  escaped,  in  the  greatest  alarm,  aban- 
doned their  oars.  Sinam,  enraged  at  their  cow- 
ardice, ordered  them,  on  their  peril,  to  pull  for  the 
shore..  Guimerano,  satisfied  with  the  check  ha 
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and  when  on  shore  each  one  was  to  head  his  own  of  his  age.    He  was  of  a  tall  atatare  aad  daik 


soldiers  and  obey  a  council  of  war,  which  was  to 
issue  all  orders  in  the  Emperor *s  name,  as  if  he 
was  actually  present. 

While  the  Christian  fleet  was  thus  detained  at 
Sicily,  Dragut  made  his  appearance  at  Mchedia ; 
and,  remaining  only  long  enough  to  land  some 
fresh  troops  and  ammunition,  sailed  on  a  cruise 
for  the  purpose  of  intercepting  all  the  vessels 
which  might  be  sent,  during  the  siege,  to  carry  suc- 
cor to  his  enemies. 

On  the  28th  of  June,  1550,  the  Knights,  Ita- 
lians and  Spaniards  took  up  their  position  before 
|hc  town,  opened  their  trenches,  and  raised  their 
lotteries.  The  inhabitants,  being  alarmed  at  such 
a  powerful  force,  and  desirous  of  avoiding  a  battle, 
proposed  to  capitulate.  This  coming  to  the  know- 
ledge of  the  Governor,  I'sce  Rais,  a  bold  and  re- 
solute soldier,  he  drew  his  daprger,  and  threatened 
first  to  kill  all  with  his  own  hand  who  were  such 
cowards  as  to  propose  so  base  a  measure,  and  then 
to  set  fire  to  the  city  ; — asking  of  the  citizens  how 
they  could  expect  to  receive  any  kindness  at  the 
hands  of  their  enemies,  and  whether  it  was  not 
more  honorable  for  them  to  fight,  and  if  needs  be, 
die  in  defence  of  their  religion,  especially  when  so 
well  supported  by  him  and  his  garrison,  than  to 
quietly  yield  themselves  as  slaves,  and  become  the 


complexion ;  wise  in  council,  braTe  in  the  fieU, 
but  of  a  temper  so  Tindictive,  that,  with  his  !■! 
breath,  he  cursed  his  son  and  all  who  had  aasiMii 
him  in  his  unnatnral  rebellioo.  His  remains  mm 
taken  to  Kayrwan,  the  burial  place  of  his  n» 
cestors. 

Dragut,  having  landed  on  the  coast  with  ei^ 
hundred  Turks,  unknown  to  the  Christians,  cgi" 
cealed  himself  in  some  groves  of  olive  trees,  which 
bounded  the  Spanish  lines.    One  of  the  first  acii 
of  this  corsair  was,  to  send  a  messenger  to  iofim 
his  nephew,  the  Governor  of  the  castle,  of  biitfp 
rival — and  of  his  intention,  on  St.  James*  day.  If 
attack  his  enemies,  commanding  him  at  the  sum 
time  to  make  ^  sally,  with  a  powerful  force,  to  iM* 
tain  him.     A  straggling  Moor,  who  was  ia  At 
suite  of  the  deceased  King,  and  who,  by  cbueei    ^ 
discovered  many  of  his  countrymen  laying  on  thn 
stomachs  in  ambush,  was  the  first  to  gifs  Iki 
Viceroy  intimation  of  the  danger  of  the  tiMpi^ 
who  were  out  foraging  for  the  use  of  his  anf. 
Don  Juan  de  Vega,  not  wishing  to  recall  the  m1« 
diers,  who  were  engaged  on  this  service,  took  viA 
him  some  Maltese  and  other  officers,  with  a  iqu^ 
ron  of  cavalry,  and  advanced  to  escort  them.  Tkii 
movement  caused  a  fierce  and  desperate  iigbt,  ii . 
which  Perez  de  Varga,  the  Governor  of  Gulettii 


inmates  of  foreign  prisons.     This  language  had :  and  many  Knights,  lost  their  lives.    Wbao  Ikl 


the  desired  effect ;  the  Moiirs  passing  their  swords 
across  their  throats,  to  show  that  they  would  be 
faithful  to  their  commander  to  the  end  of  their 
lives.  Rais,  to  show  in  what  contempt  he  held 
the  Christians,  ordered  some  cavalry,  with  a  few 
hundred  Turkish  soldiers,  to  sally  out  and  take 
possesstion  of  a  hill,  from  the  summit  of  which 
they  might  harass  the  Italian  camp.  Don  Garcia, 
with  several  companies  of  soldiers,  advanced  in  a 
gallant  manner  to  drive  them  from  their  position  ; 
but  the  Turks,  being  roinforced  with  a  great  num- 
ber of  Arabs,  maintained  their  ground  with  such 
desperation,  that  tho  Noopolitans  would  have  pe- 
Tished  to  a  man,  had  not  Juan  do  Voga  and  some 
Maltese  Knights  penetrated  into  the  midst  of  the 
hostile  squadrons,  aqd  courageously  rescued  their 
friends.  The  Viceroy  observing  that  his  artillery 
had  effected  a  breach  in  the  walls  of  the  town,  or- 
dered an  assault  to  be  made  by  his  Sicilian  troo])S, 
refusing  to  permit  the  monks  of  tho  Order  to  take 
tlie  lead,  which,  according  to  ancient  custom,  they 
claimed  as  their  special  right.  Though  the  attack 
was  made  two  hours  before  day,  and  in  a  courageous 
manner,  yet  its  result  could  not  have  been  more 
disastrous ;  only  one,  of  all  who  were  employed  in 
this  duty,  escaped  with  his  life ;  and  he  was  only 
saved  to  give  what  information  he  could  to  the  In- 
fidels, of  the  intention  and  force  of  their  enemies. 
About  this  time,  Muleasses,  who  had  accompa- 
aied  the  Christians  in  this  attack  on  Mehedia,  was 
ukea  ill  of  a.  fevcTg  and  died  in  the  siztyrfifth  ^eaap 


Christians  reached  their  camp,  they  found  Ikl 
main  body  of  the  army  warmly  engaged  with  Rai^ 
who  had  made  a  sally  in  spite  of  a  murderoos  btt 
and  had  succeeded  in  planting  two  of  his  stanbrii 
on  their  trenches ;  though  he  could  advance  m 
fnrther,  and  was  compelled  to  retire  with  a  aerioM 
loss  within  the  gates  of  his  fortress.    At  a  eoncS 
of  war,  it  being  proposed  to  raise  the  siege.  Dm 
Garcia,  who  was  opposed  to  the  measure,  iiti^ 
duced  some  deserters,  whose  opinion  it  wu  .tbt 
any  longer  bombardment  on  the  land  side  would  kp 
useless,  as  the  walls  were  impregnable;  but  AtM 
they  change  the  point  of  their  attack  to  the  mh 
ward,  they  would  doubtless  succeed  in  makiig  » 
breach,  and  in  taking  the  town. 

This  advice  being  taken,  some  gallies  wci* 
lashed  together  and  moored  near  the  fortificatioiff 
through  which,  afler  several  discharges,  a  piacii- 
cable  breach  was  made.  Every  thing  being  v^ 
ranged,  the  Maltese  were  allowed  to  take  the  la' 
in  the  assault.  Giou,  who  carried  the  slandinlrf 
St.  John,  was  the  first  who  entered  the  towi;  W 
hardly  had  he  planted  it  on  the  bastions,  befbrs  kl 
was  killed  by  a  musket  shot.  He  was  sneceeM 
in  his  honorable  post,  by  de  Cossier,  who  proadlf 
held  the  ensign  weaving  over  his  head,  while  tkl 
battle  continued.  The  Moors  behaved  with  gn^ 
firmness ;  the  Turks,  fearing  Dragot's  reseoiaH^ 
should  they  capitulate,  would  reoeiTe  no  ifUXi^ 
and  were  utterly  destroyed.  Many  of  the  iski^ 
t^va,  ^\i«(a  >3Gi«^  {on^wi  their  town  was  e^iv A 
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MQ^t  fbeir  safety  in  fliglit.  Don  Garcia,  haTing* 
porified  the  principal  mosqae,  and  made  it  a  Chris- 
(jto  church,  ordered  the  bodies  of  all  the  Knights 
isd  other  officers,  who  had  been  killed  in  the  dif- 
feieot  attacks,  to  he  there  entombed.  When  the 
town  vaa  afterwards  destroyed,  thesQ  remains 
were  taken  to  Sicily  and  deposited  in  the  cathe- 
dnl  of  Montreal ;  a  splendid  tomb  being  erected 
orer  them,  and  a  suitable  inscription  engraven 
opoo  it.  The  siege  of  Mehedia  continued  for 
three  months,  the  town  being  taken  at  the  close  of 
September  1550.  Besides  the  immense  booty  of 
gold,  silver  and  preetoos  stones  fonnd  in  the  city^ 
far  the  place,  from  its  strength,  was  used  as  a 
Moie-hoose  for  the  African  merchants — several 
tlunsaad  frisoners  were  made  and  carried  off  in 

Bngnt,  incensed  at  the  loss  of  his  capital  and 
tieasore,  seat  an  enrpy  to  the  Saltan,  to  inform 
Mm  how  necessary  it  was  to  root  the  Maltese 
Xttights  from  their  strong  holds ;  adding*  that 
Bbold  they  be  permitted  to  remain  undisturbed, 
the  eommerce  of  his  subjects  would  be  ruined,  and 
bis  losger  possession  of  Egypt  and  Palestine  be 
grestlj  endangered.  To  these  suggestions,  Soly- 
Dae  most  willingly  consented ;  more  especially,  as 
he  copsidcred  that  Charles  V.  had,  by  engaging  in 
the  expedition  against  Mehedia,  faithlessly  broken 
t^  five  jears*  league,  which  he  thought  was  bind- 
iflff  between  them. 

Eirij  in  the  Spring  of  1551,  Dragut,  having  the 
eommiMtoa  of  a  General  in  the  Ottoman  service, 
I«fi  Constantinople  with  a  fleet  of  one  hundred  and 
ffrty  sail,  destined  to  make  an  attack  on  Malta: 
Sioza,  being  in  joini  command,  hoisted  his  flag  as 
Adaural.  The  news  of  this  armament's  being  at 
iei,  greatly  alarmed  the  Order  and  the  Spanish 
CMiL  Charles  V.,  supposing  that  Dragut  was  the 
prime  mover  of  the  enterprise,  be  it  what  it  might, 
srdeted  his  Admiral  to  put  to  sea,  and  give  him 
battle,  desiring  also  the  Grand-Master  to  send  his 
galliet  with  as  many  Knights  as  he  could  spare 
^ron  his  garrisofu  To  this  request  Omedes  ac- 
ceded,  pretending  to  believe  that  the  Turks  were 
<o  act  in  concert  with  the  French  against  the  city 
of  Naples;  though  his  council  were  satisfied,  from 
the  Matemeot  of  the  chevalier  De  St.  John,  who 
bad  retamed  from  cruising  on  the  coast  of  the  Mo- 
Ra,  that  it  was  destined  against  their  island ;  they 
ttroo^Iy  protested  against  his  sending  his  squadron 
away  at  a  time  when  he  might  be  so  hardly  pressed 
himaelf.  Villegagnon,  the  monk,  who  was  so  con- 
ipicaoQs  at  the  siege  of  Algiers,  having  arrived  at 
Measina,  sent  a  letter  to  the  Grand-Master  to  in* 
^t^rrn  him,  that  the  Infidels  were  on  their  way  to 
tttaek  him ;  and  that  he  could  not  be  too  active  in 
nabing  preparations  for  the  defence  of  his  Order. 
8o  istisfied  was  the  Knight  of  the  correctness  of 
^  statenenf,  that  he  asked  permission  of  the 
Vieexoy  of  Sicily  to  laare  for  Malta,  and  open  the 


eyes  of  Omedes  to  his  fatal  error  in  supposing 
himself  in  safety,  when  there  was  a  mine  ready  to 
explode,  which  might  bury  him  and  the  whole 
Chapter  in  one  general  ruin.  Villegagnon,  making 
his  appearance  at  the  convent,  being  asked  from 
whom  he  received  his  information,  answered,  that 
he  was  indebted  for  it  to  Montmorency,  the  con- 
stable of  France,  who  told  him,  at  the  moment  of 
his  departure,  that  the  Sultan  was  determined  to 
bend  his  whole  force  against  Malta  and  Tripoli, 
that  he  might  be  revenged  of  the  Knights  for  the 
prominent  part  which  they  had  taken  in  the  cap- 
ture of  Mehedia  and  other  places  on  the  African 
coast.  The  Grand-Master,  who  had  received  this 
zealous  monk  with  the  greatest  coolness,  simply 
remarked,  on  his  leaving,  to  some  friends  who  were 
around  him,  '*  that  either  this  Frenchman  is  the 
high  constable's  dupe,  or  he  wishes  us  to  be  his  ;*' 
adding, "  that  he  could  never  believe  that  the  Sultan 
would  send  so  large  a  force  against  two  such  ste- 
rile islands  as  Malta  and  Goso ;  from  the  plunder 
of  which  he  could  never  collect  a  sufficient  amount 
to  defray  him  for  one-tenth  part  of  the  expense 
which  he  must  necessarily  incur,  to  carry  his  ob- 
ject into  execution.** 

The  Turks  sailing  along  the  coast  of  Sicily,  sur- 
prised the  castle  and  town  of  Augusta,  which 
they  easily  took,  and  thoroughly  sacked.  Few  of 
the  inhabitants  lost  their  lives,  as  they  fled  to  the 
mountains,  whither  they  were  not  pursued.  So 
stubborn  was  Omedes,  that,  even  af^er  this  news 
was  received,  he  would  not  believe  the  Ottoman 
fleet  would  visit  his  island. 
'  On  the  16th  of  July,  the  Grand-Master  awoke 
to  his  error ;  for  being  called  at  early  dawn,  he 
saw  from  the  windows  of  his  palace  the  crescent 
waving  in  the  westerly  breeze,  and  a  large  number 
of  hostile  ships  laying  off  the  mouth  of  his  harbor. 
Though  the  Knights  were  surprised  at  seeing  so 
large  an  armament,  yet  they  were  not  dismayed. 
Dividing  themselves  in  different  companies,  some 
were  employed  in  putting  the  women  and  children 
in  places  of  safety,  arming  their  men,  and  marshal- 
ling the  soldiers ;  while  others  made  excursions  to 
discover  the  strength  of  their  enemies,  and  watch 
their  movements.  In  this  last  service,  a  Spanish 
commander,  Guimerano,  and  a  monk  of  English 
origin,  were  particularly  active.  The  former,  put- 
ting himself  at  the  head  of  one  hundred  Knights 
on  foot  and  three  hundred  musqueteers,  ascended 
Mount 'Sceberras,  where  he  remained  in  ambush 
awaiting  the  landing  of  the  Turkish  General,  who 
was  approaching  in  a  galley  to  reconnoitre  from 
his  position.  When  the  Turks  came  within  range 
of  his  shot,  he  opened  upon  them  with  such  pre- 
cision, that  many  of  the  rowers  were  killed ;  while 
those  who  escaped,  in  the  greatest  alarm,  aban- 
doned their  oars.  Sinam,  enraged  at  their  cow- 
ardice, ordered  them,  on  their  peril,  to  pull  for  the 
shore.    GuimeranOi  satisfied  with  the  check  he 
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had  given  the  Infidels,  hastily  embarked  his  men 
and  returned  to  the  Buurg,  the  usual  residence  of 
the  convent,  and  the  only  place  on  the  island  which 
could,  with  any  chance  of  success,  be  defended 
against  the  huge  force  which  had  appeared  to  in- 
Tade  it.  The  English  commander,  with  thirty  of 
the  Order  and  four  hundred  mounted  islanders,  re- 
paired to  the  beach,  where  the  Turks  were  endea- 
voring to  effect  another  landing.  80  courageously 
did  they  maintain  their  ground,  that  the  besiegers, 
seeing  any  farther  attempt  to  land  would  be  use- 
less, and  only  expose  them  to  greater  loss,  returned 
to  the  fleet,  carrying  their  dead  and  wounded  with 
them. 

Sinam,  having  reached  the  summit  of  Mount 
Sceberras,  and  carefully  observed  the  situation  of 
St.  Angelo,  with  its  bastions  and  bulwarks,  asked 
of  Dragut,  in  an  angry  manner,  if  that  was  the 
castle  which  he  had  mentioned  to  Solyman  as  being 
80  easy  to  reduce  1  **  Surely  no  eagle  could  have 
chosen  a  more  craggy  and  difficult  place  to  make 
her  nest  in.  Dost  thou  not  see  that  men  must 
have  wings  to  get  up  to  it,  and  that  all  the  artillery 
and  troops  of  tbe  universe  would  not  bo  able  to 
take  it  by  force  V  An  old  Turkish  officer  who 
was  of  his  suite,  remarked :  **  Seest  thou  that  bul- 
wark which  juts  out  in  the  sea,  and  on  which  the 
Maltese  have  planted  the  great  standard  of  their 
Order  1  I  can  assure  thee,  that  whilst  I  was  a  pri- 
soner with  them,  I  have  helped  to  carry  a  part  of 
the  huge  stones  of  which  it  is  built,  and  am  pretty 
sure  that  before  thou  canst  make  thyself  master  of 
it,  thou  wilt  be  overtaken  by  the  winter  season ; 
and  probably  likewise  prevented  from  succeeding, 
by  some  powerful  succors  from  Europe."  Dragut 
still  supporting  his  opinion,  a  council  of  war  was 
called — at  which  it  was  decided,  not  to  attack  St. 
Angelo,  but  to  advance  some  seven  miles  inland, 
and  commence  their  operations  against  Citta  Yec- 
chia,  the  ancient  capital  of  the  island. 

St.  PauVs  Bay  being  the  most  convenient  place 
for  the  Ottoman  army  to  land,  the  fleet  were  car- 
ried thither  and  all  tlie  time  kept  under  way,  as  the 
water  was  shallow,  and  tlic  anchorage,  in  the  event 
of  a  northerly  gale,  dangerous.  While  the  slaves 
were  employed  in  landing  the  artillery  and  drag- 
ging it  over  the  rugged  rocks — a  tedious  work  during 
the  summer  heats — the  Turks  amused  themselves 
by  making  continual  incursions  in  the  country,  kill- 


who  were  there  to  defend  them.  While 
this  remark,  we  wonid  not  wish  to  imply  thit  lb 
Maltese  were  cowards,  for  we  believe  that  tky 
were  then,  as  they  are  now,  a  coarageons  net; 
but  they  feared  for  the  safety  of  their  wives  al 
children ;  and  thought,  that  unless  aasistanee  la 
sent  them  by  the  Grand -Master,  it  would  be  m^ 
ness  for  them  to  attempt  to  defend  their  city  agaiirt 
BO  formidable  a  force. 

Adordo,  the  Governox,  being  alarmed  far  III 
safety  of  his  garrison,  when  he  observed  the  Di» 
her  of  Turks  who  had  encamped  themselves  beAn 
his  fortress,  sent  a  messenger  at  midnight  to  Sc 
Angelo,  to  inform  the  council  of  his  8ituatiin;iW 
to  add,  that  to  protect  the  place,  it  would  be» 
cessary  for  him  to  have  a  large  reinforcenartif 
disciplined  troops,  and  some  Knights  to  eotuad 
them — making  particular  mention  of  VillegagM^ 
whom  he  desired  would  come  to  assist  wiik  ki 
prowess  and  advice. 

Omedes,  being  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  rid  kB" 
self  of  the  presence  of  the  French  monk,  «iio» 
joyed  so  great  an  influence  in  the  Order,  ind  11 
all  occasions  spoke  his  mind  so  freely,  consentd 
to  his  departure ;  though  he  pretended  to  tkiik 
that  it  was  not  necessary,  as  the  peasants  were  a 
numerous,  and  sufficiently  good  soldiers  to  pnM 
themselves  and  their  capital.     Villegagooo,  indif 
nant  that  the  Grand-Master  should  refuse  to  gxirt 
the   relief  which   Adordo  requested,  bluntly  ff- 
marked,  that  he  did  not  conceive  the  stfetj  ^ 
Citta  Vecchia  at  all  depended  upon  the  noiDberiC   | 
ignorant  citizens,  who,  from  their  difiereDt  TJOr 
ges,  had  fled  there  for  protection,  and  who  inigklr 
on  the  first  attack  of  their  enemies,  be  induced  I* 
fly ;  but  rather  on  the  Knights,  who,  from  ibeir 
sense  of  honor  and  education,  would  never,  btf 
with  their  lives,  yield  the  place  which  they  shool^ 
be  charged  to  defend.    Omedes  replied  in  a  hauglity 
manner,  that  six  chosen  members  of  the  coiiTea^ 
would  bo  permitted  to  accompany  the  French  etmr 
mander  to  the  capital ;  and  should  he  fear  to  |0 
with  that  number,  others  of  his  friends,  he  ihoogkW 
might  be  found,  who  would  be  proud  of  beini;  cb* 
ployed  on  so  honorable  a  service.     **  Sir,"  nuS 
Villogagnon,  "  I  will  soon  convince  you  that  fea* 
never  made  me  shun  any  danger."     So  saying,  b* 
immediately  started  with  his  companions  for  tbei^ 
distant   and  dangerous   post,   which   they  safUy 


ing  the  inhabitants,  razing  their  dwellings,  plun-i  reached  unknown  to  the  Turks;  they  were  diawB 


dering  every  thing  of  value,  and  destroying  all  the 
crops  of  cotton,  corn  and  fruit,  which  the  peasants, 
in  their  flight,  had  not  been  able  to  carry  with 
thom. 

The  number  of  inhabitants  in  (I'-itta  Vecchia  was 
not  far  from  twelve  thousand,  of  both  sexes  and 


up  into  the  fortress  by  cords,  the  Governor  feirii^ 
to  open  the  gates  to  admit  them.  The  Maheii 
greeted  the  arrival  of  this  small  party  with  ^ 
general  a  discharge  of  artillery,  and  such  continoet 
shouts,  as  to  induce  the  besiegers  to  believe  M 
strong  reinforcements  had  reached   the  gairisoi 


all  ages — a  people  who  were  only  accustomed  to  during  iho  previous  night, 
till  the  earth,  and  who  were  more  disposed  to  sur-l     Villogagnon,  to   encourage   the   citizens,  pvt 
render  to  their  enemies  than  to  arm  and  become  them  to  understand,  that  he  had  come  in  ^dviMl 
sabject  to  the  Knights,  and  to  the  few  soldiers  of  a  large  force ;  though  he  frankly  told  Adflrii 
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that  be  eoutd  expect  no  othei  help  from  the  Grand- 
Master  aod  that  he  and  his  friends  had  only  come 
to  pehsh  as  Christian  warriors  in  defence  of  that 
staodard  ooder  which  they  were  enlisted. 

A  fortnoate  stratagem  was  at  this  time  derised 
by  the  pay-master  general  of  the  forces,  which 
socceeded  to  admiration.  This  Knight  penned  a 
letter  at  Malta,  and  directed  it  to  Omedes,  as  if  it 
bad  been  written  from  Messina,  in  which  he  stated 
that  a  large  fleet  woald  leare  the  port  the  first 
fair  wind,  under  the  celebrated  Doria,  who  had  or- 
ders from  Ciiarles  Y.,  either  to  compel  the  Turks 
to  raiae  the  siege,  or  giv^e  them  battle.  A  small 
re^el  being  sent  oat  of  the  harbor,  this  despatch 
was  entrusted  to  the  crew,  who  were  in  the  se- 
cret; they  were  directed  to  retreat  in  their  boats 
to  the  shore  when  poTsned ;  bat  to  leare  the  letter 
where  it  might  be  easily  found.  When  the  vessel 
was  taken,  the  letter  was  carried  to  Sinam,  who, 
OQ  leaniiog  its  conteifts,  called  his  officers  together, 
to  whom  he  said  that  he  andertook  the  siege  of 
Citta  Vecchia,  only  at  the  earnest  suggestion  of 
DragQt ;  that  he  was  opposed  to  its  continuance ; 
asd  recommeDded  that  they  shoold  immediately 
re{^  to  Tripoli,  before  the  season  was  more  ad- 
Tanced,  and  the  blustering  weather  shoold  com- 
nesce— adding,  that  should  the  information  which 
be  bad  receired  be  true,  and  of  its  correctness 
they  bad  no  reason  to  doubt,  the  Christians  might 
attack  and  capture  their  fleet,  while  the  principal 
officers  and  the  most  of  their  soldiers  would  be  at 
neh  a  distance  as  not  to  be  able  to  render  their 
frieods  the  least  assistance.  Should  this  happen, 
Sioam  asked,  what  Lb  to  become  of  us  ?  There 
vili  be  bat  this  alternative — either  to  die,  while 
Taiflly  attempting  to  take  this  castle — or  surrender 
as  priaoners  of  war,  and  become  slaves  to  these 
BKmb,  whom  we  are  here  to  conquer.  Though 
^i^&e  alignments  were  so  conclusive,  yet  the  mem- 
bers of  the  council  would  not  consent  to  raise  the 
siege,  until  the  Admiral  promised  to  stop  whUe  on 
^  way  to  Africa,  and  make  an  attempt  on  Gaules, 
iww  called  Gozo,  a  small  island  about  thirty  miles 
in  circumierenee,  and  four  miles  distant  from  Malta. 
Therefore,  by  the  lucky  trick  of  the  pay-master, 
Citta  Vecchia  was  doubtless  saved. 

The  Tarks,  as  they  retired,  were  fired  upon 
from  the  Maltese  batteries ;  but  more  from  bravado 
than  effect ;  as  they  were  out  of  gun-shot  distance, 
^  conaeqnently  coald  sufifer  no  loss. 

Three  hours  after  the  Ottoman  army  was  em- 
barked at  St.  Paal's  Bay,  a  portion  of  it  was  again 
landed  on  Gozo,  and  had  already  commenced  its 
rarages.  The  people  leaving  their  habitations, 
sooght  refage  in  the  citadel,  which  was  unfortu- 
nately commanded  by  a  young  Spanish  Knight, 
Galatian  de  Sessa,  who  was  more  of  a  craven  than 
soldier ;  he,  having  on  the  first  appearance  of  dan- 
ger, fled  to  his  quarters,  and  there  kept  himself 
ooQcealed,  though  repeatedly  called  upon  by  the 


citizens  to  appear  and  aid  them  with  his  advice,  as 
they  were  willing  to  make  a  desperate  defence. 
A  brave  English  cavalier,  incensed  at  the  dastardly 
conduct  of  the  Governor,  assumed  the  command, 
and  with  his  own  hand  fired  off  tlie  only  piece  of 
cannon  in  the  place  which  would  bear  upon  his 
enemies ;  the  piece  did  no  little  service,  having 
killed  some  mussulmen  of  rank,  which  kept  the 
rest  for  a  time  from  approaching  the  walls.  No 
one  having  the  courage  to  take  the  place  of  the 
Englishman,  who  fell  by  a  shot  from  the  besieger^s 
battery,  de  Sessa  sent  a  monk  to  Sinam,  ofi^ering  to 
capitulate,  should  he  guarantee  the  lives,  liberties 
and  effects  of  all  the  inhabitants.  The  Admiral 
contemptuously  returned  for  answer,  that  he  would 
make  no  such  promises ;  and  that  if  the  place  was 
not  immediately  surrendered,  he  would  hang  the 
commander  at  its  gates. 

This  message  being  given  to  the  Governor,  he 
sent  the  monk  a  second  time  consenting  to  admit 
the  Turks,  provided  he  should  be  allowed,  with 
two  hundred,  to  retire  in  safety  to  the  convent  at 
Malta.  This  request  was  refused ;  the  .liberty  of 
forty  only  being  promised ;  and  the  messenger  in- 
formed, that  shoiild  he  return  again  to  offer  other 
terms,  he  would  be  instantly  flayed  alive.  De 
Sessa  in  despair  surrendered ;  and  the  Turks  find- 
ing him  in  his  palace,  the  first  place  which  they 
entered,  compelled  iiim,  like  a  beast  of  burden,  to 
carry  on  his  back,  down  to  their  ships,  the  pro- 
perty they  found  in  his  own  apartments.  Sinam, 
to  have  the  appearance  of  not  breaking  his  word, 
sought  among  all  the  inhabitants  for  the  forty  who 
were  the  most  aged  and  infirm,  remarking  that 
they  were,  in  his  opinion,  the  principal  inhabitants, 
and  least  able  to  endure  the  sufferings  of  a  cap- 
tivity in  a  distant  land.  Six  thousand  three  hun- 
dred Gozotans  were,  on  this  sad. occasion,  made 
captives,  and  carried  off  in  slavery.  De  Sessa 
being  stripped  almost  naked,  was  put  in  chains, 
and  sent  as  a  prisoner  to  a  Turkish  galley. 

An  instance  of  desperate  courage  was  shown  at 
this  time  by  a  Sicilian  peasant,  who,  preferring 
death  to  bondage,  first  poignarded  his  wife  with 
two  lovely  daughters,  and  then  sallying  forth  with 
his  musket  and  cross-bow,  expended  all  his  bullets 
and  anows  before  he  fell,' covered  with  wounds  in 
the  midst  of  his  enemies. 


LINES. 

k  WIPE  TO  HER   HUSBAND 

Tell  me  not  that  I  must  stay 
While  thou  goest  far  sway, 
For  indeed  I  cannot  be 
Any  where  if  not  with  thee. 

But  wherever  thou  »h«U  roam, 
I  will  make  Ihy  side  my  home ; 
With  thee  rove,  and  with  thee  rcsf, 
Leaning  on  thy  gentle  breast. 
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As  the  i?jr,  passion-boiind. 
Clasps  her  cherished  elm  around, 
Foitliiijc  it  with  many  a  ring ; 
So  to  thee,  my  love,  1  cling. 

As  the  ivy,  torn  awsy 
From  her  sole  supporting  stay, 
Droopcth,  dieth  ;  so  must  I, 
Severed  from  thee,  drt>op  and  die. 

O  !  my  husband.  know*8t  thou  not 
Tlmt  the  Lord  huih  linked  our  lot? 
And  whatever  is  thy  fate, 
Mine  shall  not  be  separate. 


VOGUE. 


Even  after  that  exploit,  howerer,  I  am  thai 
there  will  be  farther  forbearance  called  for.  It 
will  still  be  necessary,  I  fear,  to  ask  him  tohd|p 
us  a  little  io  examining  into  the  meaning  of  ihi 
same  word  "  Vo^rue ;''  and  as  I  haTO  no  Asgb- 
Saxon  dictionary  by  me,  or  a  Lexicon  in  any  otka 
language,  likely  to  throw  much  etymological  lifbl 
on  the  subject,  perhaps  after  all  we  may  remui 
rather  in  the  dark  as  to  the  legitimate  signifieaiin 
of  the  very  "  heading*'  of  this  otherwise  leanNi 
essay. 

Vogue  I  What  the  dense  is  "  rogue  1"  it  mtf 

possibly  be  asked.     J  am  not  precisely  prepared  It 

assume  the  responsibility  of  a  definition;  bit  I 

believe  the  word  means — somethini;  that  eapna 

has  taken  up,  vithout  knmoing  very  well  kentlf 

what  it  tncans^  per  sc — something  that  has  eMmi 

a  vulgar  standing  among  those  who  can  I  Mccmit 

for  their  own  partialities.    This,  I  believe,  is  ibMl 

what  '*  vogue*'  amounts  to.     If  there  be  any  llu^ 

more  definable  or  more  sensible  in  its  compoiiiiM^ 

I  have  only  to  pray  heaven  for  further  enligbta^ 

mcnt. 

•  ••••• 

If  the  foregoing  attempt  to  convey  my  ownnstt- 
ing  of  the  subject  matter  be  in  any  degree  satiifcr- 
tory,  it  only  remains  to  analyze  it  by  looking  1 1*14^ 
into  some  of  its  component  parts,  and  by  tihih*— 
ing  some  of  their  more  prominent  phases. 

Vuirue  is  as  various  as  the  human  whiiM 


To  be  in  vogue,  is  an  object  for  the  attainment  of 
which  more  nerve  is  strained,  I  believe,  than  in  any 
other  human  effort,  and  I  take  great  credit  to  my- 
self, therefore,  for  the  sacrifice  I  shall  make  in  this 
article — a  sacrifice  that  will  probably  be  deemed 
the  most  disinterested  of  any  recorded  in  literary 
history ;  for  I  propose  to  make  some  remarks  that 
will  put  me  out  of  vogue — place  me  beyond  the 
pale  of  fashion,  and  fur  aught  I  either  know  or 
care,  beyond  the  boundaries  of  civiii^ation.  The 
Messen;;i!r  professes,  I  believp,  to  be  a  "liberal" 
magazine,  and  it  will,  I  dare  nay.  be  willing  to 
'*dot  down"  the  impressions  of  thinking  citizens, 
whether  they  all  of  them  happen  to  think  fashion- 
ably or  not.  The  t^-riter  of  the  straggling  tlioughis  give  it  life  and  being.  There  are  the 
here  embodied,  would  be  very  sorry  t:»  '*coinii;it"  vogue,  the  literary  vogne,  the  political  t 
the  Messenger  to  any  ou/rc,  or  old  fashioned  notions ; 
but,  perhaps  a  few  such  crude  ideas  as  occur  to  the ! 
minit  that  docs  its  own  thinking,  may  not  give  very 
great  oflence  even  to  tho  exquisite,  and  possibly 
may  even  reach  the  sympathies  of  those  who  arc 
not  quite  so  exquisite.  At  all  events,  I  expressly 
beseech  that  our  excellent  friend  Mr.  White  may 
not  be  held  responsible  for  the  heresies  of  the  author, 
if  they  really  be  heresies ;  but,  that  he  may  be 
excused  on  the  ground  of  the  national  franchise — 
the  right  of  saying  pretty  much  what  every  body 
pleases  on  all  subjects. 

"  The  largest  liberty"  is  the  modern  motto,  and 
it  is  difficult  to  sec,  upon  the  principle  of  this  adage, 
what  right  the  editor  of  a  republican  magazine  has, 
to  reject  the  honest  thoughts  of  a  "  free  citizen," 
even  though  they  may  run  counter  to  the  current 
of  popular  opinion,  or  more  accurately  speaking, 
the  affectation  of  that  opinion. 

This  is,  it  must  be  confessed,  a  tolerably  long 
preface  to  so  very  short  a  title  as  I  have  adopted  ; 
but,  the  truth  is,  I  thought  it  but  reasonable,  since 
I  was  so  merciful  in  the  brevity  of  my  title,  that  I 
should  be  indulged  in  a  pretty  tedious  introduction. 
If  it  be  too  tedious,  there  is  no  shorter  remedy  for 
the  reader  than  that  which  obtains  among  the  aspi- 
rants to  martial  glory  in  the  New-England  militia — 
he  muei  jump  the  preliminaries. 


vo^uc  of  taste  in  artificial  productions,  cmbraeii^ 
tho  labors  of  the  painter,  the  poet,  the 
and  tho  architect ;  the  vogue  in  what  we  wear, 
in  what  we  eat,  as  well  as  in  the  particular 
how  we  shall  eat  after  the  table   is  spiesd. 
short,  there  are  so  many  vogues,  that  we  have 
idea  of  enumerating  and  still  less  of  descanting 
them,  at  this  time.     We  shall  touch  one  or  two 
them,  and  afterwards  go  on  with  others ;  oi 
our  heterodoxy  should  be  so  palpable  thai  the  nmf^ 
ders  of  the  Messenger  veto  any  farther  proceediag*- 

The  musical  vogne  is  the  most  otratinate,  u 
certainly  is  the  most  senseless  and  stupid  of 
vogue  family  ;  for  its  followers,  man,  woman 
child,  only  endure  their  delights.     Their  ecs*    ^ 
are  all  forced,  and  would  be  worse  than  toitors  mM 
tho  sufferers  were  not  carried  through  the  inflicua^ 
by  the  desire  to  be  considered  fashionable-    The^ 
find  it  fashionable  to  admire  a  certain  style  of  moaffv 
and  of  course  they  must  admire,  or-  confiaM  t* 
downright    barbarism.      Italian   music,  like  Hf- 
Biddlc's  notion  of  Greek  architecture,  whes  k* 
built  the  Banking  House,  is  all  that  is  "  endnrahl^ 
in  classic  minds;"  and,  therefore,  all  elae  iacoaa- 
terfeit. 

The  moving  melodies  of  nature,  the  combiai^ 
of  sounds  which  please  the  ear  and  animate  A> 
heart,  are  all  to  be  discarded,  looked  dowi  ip* 
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ud  defused,  becaose  they  have  not  the  merit  of 
felling  in  with  modem  taste ;  a  physical  dogma  is  as 
sbsoid  in  the  abstract  as  it  is  in  the  concrete — as 
gross  in  the  mental  as  it  is  in  the  animal  appetite — 
as  absurd  as  it  woold  be  to  say  that  the  palate  has 
the  light  to  usarp  the  functions  of  the  ear,  and  de- 
cide apon  what  should,  and  what  should  not,  please 
the  latter  organ ;  just  about  as  rational  as  for  the 
anricnbr  organ  to  undertake  to  regulate  the  facul- 
ties of  its  brother  member,  and  tell  the  palate  when 
to  relish  oysters,  and  when  to  prefer  a  dish  of 
Chinese  bird^s  nests  "  fried  in  fat,^*  and  how  the 
latter  delicacy  tasted  best — ^manipulated  with  chop- 
sticks, or  carried  to  tbe  mouth  through  the  medium 
of  koife,  fork  or  spoon  ! 

The  simple  music  of  our  forefathers,  the  martial 
sounds  that  led  them  to  battle  and  to  victory,  the 
"  wood-notes  wild^  which  have  thrown  a  romance 
OTer  oar  rural  reminiscences,  are  voted  vulgar  by 
a  vulgar  cognosceiUi^  and  every  natural  note  and 
combination  of  natural  notes  are  flouted,  as  so  much 
heathemsm,  by  the  mnners  after  the  caterwauling 
of  Italian  frofessors^  whether  they  play  their  **  va- 
riations*' in  the  shape  of  bearded  bassos — pumpkin 
Tines  in  the  vernacular-— or  unbearded  Cypreans 
who  sing  nnintellig^ible  contralto.  The  beautiful 
alls  of  Ireland,  of  Scotland,  of  England,  and  of 
oor  own  country  (if  we  have  any,)  are  mere  bores 
that  the  poodleism  of  fashion  pretends  to  turn  op 
its  pQg-nose  at ;  while  the  "  difficult  passages*'  of  a 
BHistachioed  savage  from  Milan,  Mantua,  Bologna 
or  the  Black  Forest,  are  swallowed  with  a  gusto 
equal  to  that  of  a  half-starved  Neapolitan,  when 
theft  or  charity  haa  supplied  him  with  a  mouthful 
of  macaroni. 

It  may  be  that  I  was  bom  a  Goth,  and  that  my 
''  sQsceptibflity  to  sound'*  is  different  from  that  of 
nj  coantrymen ;  but  I  do  not  believe  it.  I  am  of 
opinion  that  my  tastes  and  my  organs  of  sensation 
are  as  acute  and  as  well  regulated  as  those  who 
"  feign  a  fancy  and  affect  a  folly." 

Those  who  profess  to  be  knowing  in  these  mat- 
ters tell  us  that  it  requires  an  **  educated  taste"  to 
relish  Italian  music,  and  that  a  novice  in  these 
mjsteries  does  not  himself  know  what  he  likes. 
Natore  has  provided  him  no  medium  through 
which  he  has  the  least  insight  into  his  own  sensa- 
tions !  He  most  put  himself  into  training  before  he 
can  distinguiah  an  agreeable  from  a  disagreeable 
BOQod,  or  know  for  an  instant  whether  a  melody  be 
melodious  or  not.  He  is  called  upon  to  consider 
s  gattnral  cadenza,  ghastly  as  the  last  grunt  of  a 
doomed  porker^  as  the  ne  plus  tdtra  of  vocal  ex- 
cellence, and  to  be  in  utter  ecstasy  with  it,  while 
be  would  vastly  ]Hrefer  the  torment  of  a  concert  of 
broken-headed  drums,  and  the  cracked  fifes  of  a 
Barkhemstead  militia  company.  What  we  ought 
to  like  in  mosic  is  a  very  different  thing  from  what 
ve  do  like,  according  to  the  canons  of  musical  criti- 
cism, and  we  are  actually  called  upon  for  ecstasy 


when  natore  and  true  taste  feel  nothing  but  dis- 
gust. 

We  have,  through  life  perhaps,  cherished  a  favo- 
rite air,  and  we  ask  a  lady  at  the  piano  to  play  it 
for  us ;  she  commences,  and  in  executing — ^literally 
executing  it — ^we  find  ourselves  in  a  fog  of  '*  varia^ 
tions,"  and  obscured  by  a  cart-load  of  **  science,'^ 
which  render  identity  impossible,  and  make  us 
anxious  for  the  creaking  of  a  grindstone,  or  the 
rumbling  of  an  iron- waggon  over  the  pavement, 
to  relieve  us.  This  is  vogue — musical  vogue,  and 
which  can  only  be  reached  by  those  who  are  edu" 
eated  for  it.  Heaven  be  thanked  that  I,  at  least, 
was  not  educated  in  such  a  school.  There  ia  4)0 
telling  what  a  man  might  not  have  been  educated 
to.  It  is  easy  enough  to  teach  any  thing.  Canni- 
bals are  taught  to  prefer  human  flesh  to  any  thing 
that  could  be  placed  before  them ;  and  the  ladies 
of  the  Celestial  Empire  are  educated  in  the  full 
belief,  that  small  feet,  educated  into  a  deformity 
which  makes  them  cripples  for  life,  are  of  all  things 
the  most  charming.  This  Chinese  vogue^  how- 
ever, is  considered  out  of  taste  among  most  other 
people,  though  the  pinching  process  is,  we  acknow- 
ledge, '*  practiced  to  some  extent  in  this  commu- 
nity ;"  but  outlandish  as  we  may  look  upon  such 
propensities,  they  are  quite  as  natural,  and  rather 
more  rational,  than  the  education  of  the  taste  which 
requires  us  to  consider  modern  mosic  any  thing 
but  an  abomination. 

This  is  what  I  choose  to  say,  Mr.  Editor,  of 
musical  '^  vogue.'^  If  you  think  it  too  outrageous, 
you  had  better  not  permit  me  to  say  any  thing  about 
the  other  members  of  that  fantastic  family. 


WHERE  ART  THOU,  WANDERER,  WHERE? 

BY  MBS.  S.  J.  BAMBS. 

Where  art  thoo«  wanderer,  where? 
Where  stray,  this  hour,  thine  ever-restleM  feet — 
What  lovelier  place  than  home,  what  Toice  more  sweet, 

What  truer,  tenderer  care, 
Dost  thou,  afar  from  us,  my  brother,  meet  T 
To  what  bright  phantom  doth  thy  apirit  bow  T 
Wealth?  'til  not  «»oith  thy  childhood*!  happy  home ! 
Fame  ?  'tia  a  false  gem  glittering  on  the  brow ! 
Love  ?  doth  not  a  fair  meek  image  aoroetimea  come, 
With  all-beseeching  glance  and  tear-dimm*d  eye, 
Calling  thee  back  by  Natnre^s  holiest  tie  ? 

Where  art  thou,  wanderer,  where  ? 
Amid  the  splendid  pomp  of  some  proud  English  hall, 
In  courtly  bower,  or  at  the  midnight  ball. 

Amid  the  bright  and  fair? 
Canst  thou  be  happy  there,  a  stranger  *mong  them  all  ? 
Where  art  thou  ?  sailing  upon  that  sunny  sea, 
Whose  shining  ripples  wash  the  shores  of  Spain  7 
In  lovely  Greece,  and  classic  Italy — 
Roam^st  thou  through  grove,  and  hill,  and  flowery  plain  7 
Pauaing  by  each  old  haunt  of  fallen  glory. 
To  gather  treasures  for  thy  future  atory  ? 
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Where  art  Ihou,  wanderer,  where  ? 
Beneath  the  sultry  blue  of  Asia's  fur-oflf  sky, 
By  mosque,  and  idol-fane,  and  snowy-mountain  high, 

Or  Persian  valley  fair — 
Where  strange  bright  birds  and  flowers  enchant  thine  eager 

eye  I 
Or  art  thou  v^hcro  the  stars  of  Afric  shine? 
In  Moorish  palace,  or  by  Nile's  green  shore — 
'Mid  pyramids,  spice-woods,  and  golden  mine  ? 
Or  where  the  harp  of  Memnon  play*d  of  yore? 
Or  doth  the  Southern  cross,  magnificent  and  grand, 
Shine  on  thy  path  in  the  Cordillera  land? 

O !  whcresocVr  thou  art. 
We  pray  thee,  burst  each  flowery  spell,  and  come. 
Fain  with  soft-links  of  love,  would  we  draw  homo 

The  wanderer'b  step  and  heart. 
Never  again^from  its  dear  scenes  to  roam. 
Come,  for  thy  kind  old  father  waits  to  bless — 
Come,  ere  thy  mother*s  dimming  eye  is  clos'd — 
Brother  and  sister  wait  for  thy  caress — 
Thy  wife — ^thy  child— 'tis  long  since  they  rcpos*d 
Upon  thy  heart.    O,  by  that  fair  boy's  promise — 
By  thy  early  love  for  AfT,  linger  no  longer  from  us! 
March,  1842. 


THE  "PROMETHEUS  UNBOUND'' 

OF  SHELLEY. 


It  has  been  stated  by  Macaulay,  in  one  of  his  in- 
comparable essays,  that  the  present  is  rather  a 
critical  than  an  original  age ;  and  although  we  can- 
not entirely  coincide  in  this  opinion,  believing  as 
we  do,  that  talent  has  rather  changed  its  direction, 
than  ceased  its  efforts;  yet,  to  a  certain  extent,  we 
must  admit  the  justice  of  the  remark.  We  believe 
that  as  much  good  has  been  done,  by  directing  the 
attention  of  the  public  to  hidden  beauties  of  thought 
and  diction  in  neglected  authors,  as  by  working  up 
the  old  ore  into  now  shapes  to  please  the  popular 
taste. 

In  no  country  has  the  influence  of  reviewers 
been  more  powerfully  felt  than  in  Great  Britain ; 
and  although  they  may  have  passed  many  hasty 
judgments,  and  eflTected  some  injustice — as  the  fate 
of  poor  Keats  can  testify — yet,  upon  the  whole, 
their  influence  has  been  decidedly  beneficial.  The 
full  though  tardy  justice,  they  have  of  late  awarded 
to  Shelley,  would  do  much  to  redeem  many  sins, 
both  of  omission  and  commission.  His  case  has 
been  one  of  peculiar  hardship ;  seldom  has  so  much 
obloquy  been  heaped  upon  the  head  of  one  man. 
His  whole  life  was  so  embittered  by  constant  and 
unrelenting  persecution,  that  it  became  a  torture  to 
him.  For  a  mere  speculative  difference  of  opinion, 
he  was  made  a  scoflf  and  a  finger-point — ^his  feel- 
ings outraged — his  complaints  disregarded — his 
children  wrested  from  his  guardianship  by  the  strong 
arm  of  the  law — and  ho  himself  finally  driven  from 
his  country,  amidst  tlie  exultant  yells  of  enemies, 
whose  enmity  he  had  never  provoked. 

Byron  too  was  driven  forth ;  but  he,  to  use  his 


own  words, "  worm-like,  was  trampled ;  adder-like, 
revenged.**    SheUey's  nature,  though,  was  f^  dif- 
ferent from  Byron^s;  there  was  no  bitterness  in  hii 
heart;  in  spite  of  all  his  wrongs,  he  loved  his  nee; 
and,  in  his  Italian  exile,  he  cherished  the  same 
warm  sympathy  and  gushing  kindness,  wliich  cha- 
racterized his  boyish  years.     The  malice  of  his 
enemies  might  banish  him  from  the  shores  of  Us 
country,  but  could  not  erase  its  memory  from  hii 
heart.      His  writings  too  have  shared   the  haii 
fate  which  seemed  to  cling  to  their  author.  Steeped 
as  they  are  in  the  spirit  of  human  love,  breathing 
the  lofliest  sentiment  and  the  purest  morality,  ad 
enriched  and  adorned  by  a  fancy  as  varied  as  it 
was  beautiful,  they  have  nevertheless  been  stamped 
with  reprobation,  as  the  ravings  of  an  atheist  lod 
misanthrope.     With  the  strange  inconsisteBcy  of 
hate,  as  Talfourd  well  observes,  *'  this  poet  is  siid 
to  deny  Deity,  who  sees  Deity  in  every  thing."* 
What  was  the  pretext  for  this  unsparing  war&ie 
against  him  ?  Why,  the  publication  of  an  Iniidel 
poem,  "  Queen  Mab."    The  noble  defence  of  Se^ 
geant  Talfourd,  in  the  case  of  Moxon,  has  nov 
placed  this  matter  in  its  true  light.     But  eveo  hid 
the  fact  been  otherwise,  we  do  most  solemnly  pro- 
test against  the  principle  involved,  that  men  shinli 
be  persecuted  for  mere  opinion^s  sake.   Ifaoopinm 
be  founded  on  false  premises,  it  can  easily  be  re- 
futed by  argument ;  if  it  be  true,  it  can  do  no  in- 
jury ;  and  that  policy  is  as  short-sighted  u  it  i* 
unjust,  which  makes  a  martyr  of  the  man  whoesfr- 
didly  and  honestly  avows  his  opinions.     Not  ths^ 
we  are  attempting  to  defend  the  opinions  coniaine& 
in  **  Queen  Mab  ;*'  but  this  poem  was  written  «heK» 
Shelley  was  a  boy  of  18,  and  was  never  intended 
for  publication ;  and  many  of  the  sentiments  there  a^ 
pressed  were  afterwards  repudiated  by  him  in  hi^ 
maturcr  years.   We  merely  allude  to  the  injostic^ 
of  punisliing  the  man  for  the  indiscretions  of 
boy. 

The  Westminster  Review,  for  April,  1841,  eom.-^ 
tains  an  able  and  eloquent  sketch  of  the  life 
character  of  Shelley,  in  which  the  "  Revolt  of 
lam"  and  the  *'  Cenci"  are  highly  praised ;  bat 
leaves  unnoticed  our  especial  favorite,  the ' 
metheus  Unbound."  And,  as  we  do  not  recoUcc?^ 
ever  to  have  seen  any  separate  notice  taken  of  l'K« 
we  will  venture  briefly  to  convey  our  own  impre^*^ 
sions  of  this  production,  relying  on  the  kind  to*' 
bearance  of  the  ''gentle  reader." 

The  "  Prometheus  Unbound"  is,  both  in  subject* 
and  construction,  an  attempt  to  imitate  the  aneiecs  * 
drama ;  an  attempt  in  which  only  one  other  of  tb^ 
modems  has  succeeded  :  need  we  mention  Til' 
fourd  1  And  even  *'  Ion,"  beautiful  and  classiesi  »* 
it  is,  both  in  spirit  and  execution,  does  not  strictly 
adhere  to  the  ancient  model ;  for  the  chorus, ''  th* 
idealized  Spectator,"  as  Schlegel  finely  calls  it,  ii 
not  introduced.    Shelley,  on  the  other  hand,  does  , 
not  deviate  from  the  form  of  the  ancient  dramt 
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The  **  Prometheits  Unboand,*^  was  intended  as  a 
sequel  to  the  "  Prometheus  Vinctus'*  of  JSschylas ; 
one  WIS  written  by  ^schylus  himself,  bat  only  the 
(ratliDeof  the  fJot  has  reached  us :  in  it,  the  Titan 
is  reeooeiled  to  his  foe,  the  secret  in  his  posses- 
sion is  rerealed  to  Japiter,  by  which  the  danger 
ihit  menaced  him  is  arrested,  and  his  rule  more 
fiimly  established  than  before.    The  plot  of  Shel- 
ley's dnma  is  different ;  he  rightly  thought  that 
leeooeiling  the  champion  with  the  oppressor  of 
mankind  was  but  a  "lame  and  impotent  conclo- 
stoo,*'  and  one  which  marred  the  character  of  Pro- 
metheos ;  he  therefore  preserves  the  unity  of  the 
eharacter :  and,  by  the  downfall  of  Jupiter,  and  the 
iibention  of  Prometheus,  he  shadows  forth  the 
tiinmph  of  good  over  eril.     No  one  saw  more 
deariy  than  Shelley  the  high  contrast  he  proToked, 
io  selecting  a  subject  which  the  mighty  master  of 
(iie  tragic  muse  had  already  made  his  own;  he 
himself  earnestly  deprecates  any  such  comparison ; 
bat  the  issue  of  the  high  attempt  has  proved,  that 
it  was  dictated,  not  by  the  promptings  of  an  idle 
Tinity,  but  by  the  happy  audacity  of  genius,  confi- 
dent of  its  own  resources.    We  do  not  pretend  to 
compare  this  drama  with  its  great  prototype ;  for, 
who  cocdd  ever  hope  to  reach  the  unapproachable 
anblimity  of  ^schylus  1  He  towers  above  his  own 
contemporaries  li£e  a  giant  cliff,  grim,  frowning  and 
inaccessible  from  the  distance.    The  first  concep- 
tion of  the  Prometheus  was  his ;  and  for  that  age, 
^rand  was  the  conception  of  mind  triumphing  over 
brute  force — of  the  terrible  wrath  of  Omnipotent 
malice,  baffled  by  the  firm  endurance  of  an  indomi- 
table will,  animated  by  superior  intellect ;  for  Pro- 
methus  krwws  more  than  his  enemy,  and  in  that 
knowledge  is  his  superior. 

His  crime  too,  what  was  it  1  '*  Sympathy  for  the 
race  of  man  !*'    The  literature  of  the  world  does 
not  present  a  picture  more  darkly  grand  than  that 
of  the  Titan,  chained  to  his  rock,  and  suffering 
strange  tortures,  yet  supported  and  sustained  by 
his  own  steady  sool,  and  laughing  to  scorn  the  vain 
malice  of  his  vindictive  enemy.     Nor  is  the  exe- 
cution inferior  to  the  conception ;  for  now,  when 
Athens,  her  laws,  her  customs  and  rites,  are  but 
the  dim  shadows  of  a  shade,  almost  lost  in  the  twi- 
light of  a  remote  antiquity,  the  "Prometheus'*  still 
remains,  to  delight  and  fascinate  the  scholar  who 
possesses  the  key  to  its  hidden  treasures ;  a  drama 
belonging  to  no  one  age  nor  nation,  but  to  all  man- 
kind.   Valuable  is  it,  too,  in  another  respect.     It 
embodies  the  philosophy  of  the  age — ^that  dark  and 
gloomy  fatalism  which  made  man  a  poppet  in  the 
bands  of  Fate,  and  which  extended  even  to  his 
gods;  for  Jupiter,  though  Lord  of  heaven  and 
earth,  is  the  slave  of  Destiny,  and  subject  to^  doom 
be  may  not  fathom  nor  avoid. 

Our  space  will  not  allow  us  to  do  more  than  to 
^Te  a  few  specimens  of  the  manner  in  which  Shel- 
ley has  performed  his  task ;  for  we  really  believe 


that  his  drama  has  been  as  little  read  as  its  Gre- 
cian model,  by  the  mass  of  readers.  We  take  no 
credit  to  ourselves  for  a  famfliarity  with  its  beau- 
ties. The  rude  laborer  with  his  spade  may  often 
lay  bare  the  treasure,  for  which  the  philosopher, 
with  his  divining  rod,  may  have  sought  in  vain. 

When  the  drama  opens,  Prometheus  is  lying 
chained  to  a  rock  on  the  Indian  Caucasus,  with 
two  of  the  Oceanides,  Panthea  and  lone,  sealed  at 
his  feet.  He  thus  bursts  forth  in  an  address  to 
Jupiter : 

Promethtui, 

**  Monarch  of  Gk>ds  and  Demons,  and  all  spirits 
But  One,  wbo  tbroog  tbose  bright  and  rolling  worlda 
Which  Thou  and  [  aJone  of  living  things 
Behold  with  sleepless  eyes !  regard  this  Earth, 
Made  multitudinous  i»itb  thy  slaves,  whom  thou 
Reqoitest  for  knee-worship,  prayer  and  praise, 
And  toil,  and  hecatombs  of  broken  hearts, 
With  fear  and  self-contempt  and  barren  hope. 
Whilst  me,  who  am  thy  foe,  eyeless  in  hate, 
Hast  thoQ  made  reign  and  triumph,  to  thy  scorn, 
,  0*er  mine  own  misery  and  thy  vain  revenge. 
Three  thousand  years  of  sleep-unshelterM  hoars. 
And  moments  aye  divided  by  keen  psngs 
Till  they  seemed  years— torture  and  solitude. 
Scorn  and  despair,— these  are  mine  empire.** 

♦  •  •  • 

**  No  change,  no  pause,  no  hope  !   Yet  I  endure. 
I  ask  the  Earth,  have  not  the  mountains  feltt 
I  ask  yon  Heaven,  the  all-beholding  Sun, 
Has  it  not  seen  T   The  Sea,  in  storm  or  calm, 
Heaven*s  ever-changing  shadow,  spread  below. 
Have  its  deaf  waves  not  heard  my  agony  T 

Ah  me  !  alas,  pain,  pain  ever,  for  ever  !** 

•  •  •  • 

"And  yet  to  me  welcome  is  day  and  night. 
Whether  one  breaks  the  hoar  frost  of  the  mom. 
Or  stany,  dim  and  slow,  the  other  climbs 
The  leaden-color*d  east ;  for  then  they  lead 
The  wingless,  crawling  hours,  dne  among  whom 
— As  some  dark  Priest  hails  the  relnctant  victim- 
Shall  drag  thee,  cruel  King,  to  kiss  the  blood 
From  these  pale  feet,  which  then  might  trample  thee 
If  they  disdain'd  not  such  a  prostrate  slave. 
Disdain !  Ah  no !  I  pity  thee.** 

Herein  we  think  the  Titan  of  j^schylus  infe- 
rior to  that  of  Shelley.  The  former  is  drawn  as  a 
stern,  fierce,  implacable  being,  returning  the  hate 
of  Japiter  with  equal  bitterness,  and  awaiting  with 
stem  joy  the  doom  which  he  knows  will  crush  his 
enemy.  Not  so  the  Prometheus  of  Shelley.  From 
the  lofty  height  of  his  moral  superiority,  he  looks 
down  with  pity  upon  his  foe,  and  recalls  the  curse 
which,  in  the  first  bitterness  of  his  heart — '*  e^er 
misery  made  him  wise** — ^he  had  pronounced  upon 
him.  The  raling  principle  of  the  Prometheus 
of  ^schylus,  is  hate ;  that  of  Shelley^s,  is  benevth 
lence.  Thus,  at  the  end  of  this  invocation  to  Ju- 
piter, he  calls  on  the  Elements  to  repeat  to  him 
his  curse,  so  that  he  may  recall  it.  The  Elements, 
fcarfol  of  the  wrath  of  Jupiter,  refuse  to  repeat  it ; 
as  also  does  the  Earth ;  who  finally  summons  the 
"  Phantasm  of  Jupiter,"  who  repeats  the  curse. 
Prometheus  then  asks  : 
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{Pnmdheui.) 
"  Were  these  my  worda,  O  parent?" 

{The  Earth.) 
•*  They  were  thine." 

{Prxnnetheut.) 
"  It  doth  repent  me :  words  are  quick  and  vain : 
Grief  for  a  while  is  blind,  and  so  was  mine. 
/  wish  no  living  thing  to  mffer  pain.** 

The  Earth,  mistaking  the  meaning  of  the  with- 
drawal, and  fearing  that  the  Titan  is  about  to  yield 
to  his  enemy,  bursts  forth  into  lamentation.  Just 
at  this  time  Mercury,  followed  by  the  Furies, 
reaches  the  spot.  A  dialogue  ensues  between  Mer- 
cary  and  the  Titan,  in  which  he  seeks  to  persuade 
him  to  submit  and  reveal  his  secret  to  Jupiter,  and 
shows  him  the  Furies  eager  to  torment  him ;  but 
finding  all  in  vain,  finally  says — 

{Mercury.) 
"Alas !  I  wonder  at,  yet  pity  thee." 

Prometheus  replies — 

**  Pity  the  self-despising  slarcs  of  Heaven, 
Not  me,  within  whoso  mind  sits  peace  serene, 
As  light  in  the  snn.  throned :  how  vain  is  talk ! 
Call  up  the  fiends." 

Mercury  then  departs,  and  the  Furies  are  lefl 
behind.  Here  occur  some  of  the  most  powerful 
passages  in  the  drama ;  for  the  Furies  do  nut  ap- 
ply physical  pain,  but  are  made  to  work  upon  the 
mind  and  feelings  of  their  victim,  particularly  by 
showing  him  the  sufierings  and  evils  entailed  on 
the  human  race,  for  whose  sake  he  is  suffering  so 
much.    When  first  they  approach  him,  he  asks — 

'    ■      "  Honriblc  form*. 
What  and  who  are  ye?" 

First  Fury. 
"  We  are  the  ministers  of  pain  and  fear. 
And  disappointment,  and  mistrust,  and  hatc« 
And  clinging  crime;  and  as  lean  dogs  pursue 
Through  wood  and  lake  some  struck  and  sobbing  fawn« 
We  track  all  things  that  weep,  and  bleed,  and  live. 
When  the  great  King  betrays  them  to  our  wilt" 


Prcmetkeiss. 
**  Ohi  many  fearful  natures  in  one  name — 
1  know  ye" 

The  Furies,  after  all  their  tortures,  which  are 
powerfully  described  by  the  chorus,  finding  it  vain 
to  shake  the  constancy  of  the  sufiferer,  retire ;  and 
Prometheus,  left  alone  with  the  Oceanides,  again 
bursts  forth : 

"Ah  woe !  Alas !  pain,  pain  ever,  for  ever! 

I  close  my  tearless  eyes,  but  see  more  clear 

Thy  works  within  my  woe-illumined  mind. 

Thou  subtle  tyrant !     Peace  is  in  the  grave. 

The  grave  hides  all  things  beautiful  and  good : 

I  am  a  God,  and  cannot  find  it  there. 

Nor  would  i  seek  it  t  for,  chough  dread  revenge, 

TThis  is  defeat,  fierce  king !  not  victory. 

The  sights  with  which  thou  torturcst,  gird  my  soul 

With  new  endurance,  till  the  hour  arrives 

When  they  shall  be  no  types  of  things  which  are." 

The  Euth  then  sends,  to  comfoit  him, "  those 


subtle  and  fair  spirits,  whose  homes  are  the  dim 
caves  of  human  thought."  Amidst  their  triiimphaai 
prophecies  of  the  happiness  of  the  lioman  neSg 
and   the  triumph  of   Prometheus,   the  first  set 
closes.     In  the  second  act»  Asia,  (another  of  Ihs 
Oceanides,  and  beloved  of  Prometheus,)  accompa- 
nied by  Panthea,  visits  the  cave  of  **  Demogor- 
gon" — the  incarnate  Destiny,  who  holds  in  his  pos- 
session the  secret  in  which  the  safety  of  Jupiter  ii 
involved.     His  answers  are  mysterious  and  ois- 
cular ; — he  tells  them,  however,  that  the  ^  car  of 
the  hour"  which  is  to  seal  the  doom  of  the  worid, 
has  now  arrived,  and  that  the  hidden  destiny  n 
soon  to  be  accomplished.     In  the  third  act  Jupi- 
ter is  discovered  seated  on  his  throne,  aod  as- 
nounces  to  the  other  deities  that  he  is  at  length 
triumphant,  and  that  the  soul  of  man  shall  bi 
trampled  out,  like  an  "  extinguished  spark.**  Ii 
the  midst  of  his  exultation,  the  **  car  of  the  hoot* 
arrives ;  Demogorgon   descends,  and   eommaodi 
Jupiter  to  *'  follow  him  down  the  abyss."    Jopiter    j 
at  first  resists;  but  finding  force  in  vain,  exclaiflu— 

"  Mercy !  mercy ! 
No  pity,  no  release,  no  respite !  Oh, 
That  thou  wouUlst  make  mine  enemy  my  judge. 
Even  where  he  hangs,  seared  by  my  long  reTCSge 
On  CaucaMus !  he  would  not  doom  me  thus. 
Gentle,  and  just,  and  dreadless,  is  he  not 
The  monarch  of  the  world  ? 

Sink  with  me  then, 
We  two  will  sink  on  the  wide  waves  of  ruin, 
Even  as  a  vulture  and  a  snake  ouupent 
Drop,  twisted  in  inextricable  fight. 
Into  a  shoreless  sea.    Let  hell  unlock 
Its  mounded  oceans  of  tempestuous  fire. 
And  whelm  on  them  into  the  bottomless  void 
This  desolated  world,  and  thee,  and  me. 
The  contiueror  and  the  conquered,  and  the  wreck 
Of  that  for  which  they  combated. 

"Ai !  ai ! 
The  Elements  obey  me  not.    I  sink 
Dizzily  down,  ever,  for  ever,  down. 
And,  like  a  cloud,  mine  enemy  above 
Darkens  my  fall  with  victory !  Ai !  ai !" 

Hercules  then  unbinds  Prometheus,  amidst  ^ 
rejoicings  of  the  Oceanides  and  the  Elements. 

In  the  fourth  act,  the  benefits  conferred  od  theia 
by  the  sufferings  of  Prometheus  are  unfolded,  tfiL 
the  drama  concludes  with  the  exalted  moral  dratri^ 
from  the  allegory  which  was  its  subjecL 

From  these  imperfect  fragments,  the  "  direct* 
membra  poet«,"  some  idea  may  be  formed  of  tb^ 
scope  and  aim  of  this  great  drama ;  but  in  the  dsT' 
row  limits  of  an  article  like  this,  it  is  impossible  \0 
convey  any  thing  like  an  adequate  idea  of  the  lyri^ 
flow  and  harmony  of  the  verse,  or  the  striking 
power  of  the  thoughts  embodied  in  it.  Like  ill 
the  other  productions  of  ShcUey,  it  is  inteaaelf 
imaginative  throughout ;  but  even  in  his  loftM 
flights,  he  sustains  himself  with  a  strong  and  steaidy 
wing.  It  is  the  flight  of  the  eagle  towards  tht 
SQA)  XQ^elling  in  the  blaie  of  light,  which  woolA 
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blind  tad  bewilder  any  eye  bat  his  own.  There 
is  I  eorioos  eotneidence  in  the  priTSta  history  of 
the  two  aothois,  which  we  cumot  pass  annoticed. 
^£dehylQs,  like  Shelley,  was  accused  of  impiety, 
and  tried  before  the  Areopan^.  Although  ac- 
quitted, be  was  rendered  so  obnozioos  to  his  conn- 
trjmeoi  tbat  the  latter  part  of  his  life  was  spent  in 
Tokntary  exile ;  more  fortunate  however  than  Shel- 
leTi  wbo  was  arrai^ed  and  condemned,  without 
being  beaid  in  his  defence,  at  the  bar  of  public 
opinioQ. 

Bat  tbe  genius  of  Shelley,  was  as  Taried  as  it 
Tu  strong.  If  the  '*  Prometheus'*  evinces  the 
daring  sublimity  of  hie  genius,  the  ''Adonais'* 
qoaUj  exhibits  his  mastery  over  the  gentler  and 
Kfter  feelings  of  oiv  nature ;  for  in  it  love  and 
MiTOw  blend  their  sweetest  notes  over  the  early 
^re  of  Keats ;  and, "  with  a  flute-voice  of  infinite 
vail,"  poor  forth  the  dirge  for  him,  whose  spirit 
vas  too  gentle  and  refined  to  resist  the  trials  it  en- 
(OQDtered.  Compare  the  ''Lycidas^  of  Milton, 
(suQilar  in  subject  and  design,)  to  the  "Adonais" 
of  Shelley,  and  how  boundless  the  difference :  the 
ooe,  calffl,  correct  and  unimpassioned,  glittering 
vith  beaaties  of  sentiment  and  diction,  but  cold  as 
'*  Ljeidas"  himself,  beneath  the  lucid  wave ;  the 
other,  wann  and  impasaioned,  gushing  forth  from 
tbe  inmost  heart  of  its  author,  breathing  a  sad  and 
^p  sincerity,  and  thriUing  our  sympathies,  like 
the  wail  of  a  mother  over  her  stricken  child. 

**0  «np  for  Adonais— he  is  dead ! 
^ak«,  nelaacboiy  Mother,  wake  and  weep ! 
Yei  wkerefoR  ?  Quench  within  their  burning  bed 
Tbe  lieiy  tean,  and  let  thy  loud  bean  keep, 
Like  his,  a  arate  and  oncomplainiog  aleep; 
For  he  is  gone,  where  all  thin^  wise  and  fair 
Doceod :— oh,  dream  not  that  tbe  amorous  Deep 
^^iH  7«t  restore  him  to  the  vital  air ; 
Deatb  feeds  on  his  mute  voice,  and  laughs  at  our  despair.** 

With  this  parting  extract,  we  bid  Shelley  fare- 

'«"•  «.  D. 
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^.  who  an  thou  that  hast  an  angeVs  face, 

Yet  weanat  weeds  of  sorrow  and  disgrace  T 

*A  naidea  pilgrim,  Yinue  is  my  name ; 

^•&r  from  home,  I  suffer  scorn  and  shame, 

tnkoowa,  anbonored  by  tbe  passing  throng, 

"w  BpQm  my  counsels,  and  despise  my  song/ 

^^y  titadest  thou  on  death  f  '  I  cannot  die.' 

And  «by  hast  thoo  those  wings  ?  *  To  reach  the  sky. 

For  I  >haU  shonly  bid  the  worid  farewell, 

And  soar  to  hearen  where  all  my  kindred  dwell.'* 

*  T^'tt  Utile  piece  is  hinted  from  an  old  poem,  (a  sort  of 
"i«P»e  gem,)  eatiUed  •  Deschpsion  of  Vertoe  ;*  by  Nicho- 
>  Gnmoaid.  who  wrote  between  1530-1550.    See  Mont- 
ny'i  Christian  Poet,  p. « 


PANDORA. 

BT  JOHN  M'MCLLBN,    OF    NBW-TOIK. 

Great  Jupiter  sat  on  Olympoa*  height. 
In  the  upper  air,  ao  pore  and  bright, 

And  gased  upon  the  earth. 
There  were  many  green  fields  and  lowing  kine* 
With  broad  branched  oak  and  stately  pine, 
And  op  from  among  them,  in  wavy  line. 

The  smoke  curled  from  the  hearth. 
Then  his  brow  grew  dark,  as  the  black  8torm*cloiid, 
Tbat  some  howling  wind  to  earth  has  bowed, 

And  direful  was  his  look ; 
For  all  fire  had  he  taken  from  sinful  men, 
And,  when  he  saw  it  blase  again, 
Prometheus'  craft  he  quick  did  ken, 

Nor  could  the  insult  brook. 
Forthwith  Jove  called  to  Mercury ; 
Now  deep  beneath  the  earth  was  he 

To  Pluto  leading  aouls. 
But  as  the  winged  thought  of  Jove, 
All  lightning-swift,  its  way  quick  clove. 

He  stood  where  Ether  rolls. 
"  Hie,  winged  son  of  Mala,  hie, 
**  Where  Vulcan  at  the  forge  doth  ply, 

"And  bid  him  straight  to  me." 
Then  soon,  full  soon,  tbe  fire-god  came 
From  ^tna,  where,  mid  noise  and  flame, 

He  toiled  the  live-long  day. 
With  limping  pace,  and  smoke-embrowned, 
Hammer  in  hand,  and  bonnet  crowned. 

He  tiod  high  heaven's  way. 
Stnight,  Jove,  the  skilful  Vulcan,  bade 
Some  gold-hued  clay  from  dross  assayed 

To  mould  like  Venus  fair. 
Quick  he  obeyed ;  the  clay  doth  glow 
With  all  the  beauty  man  may  know, 
And  all  the  Goda  their  gifts  bestow, 
Persuaaive  voice,  and  neck  of  snow, 

The  graceful  shape  and  air; 
And  Mercury,  with  ready  haste, 
His  left  arm  twining  round  her  waiJt, 

To  Epimetheue  bore. 
Why  need  I  tell  her  victory  T 
How  his  heart  owned  her  witchery. 

Despite  his  brother's  warning. 
And  bow  she  roamed  his  palace  through, 
Still  finding  something  strange  and  new. 

And  every  place  adorning, — 
Until  one  day  she  saw  the  jar, 
'Mongat  men  renowned  near  and  far, 

Each  fell  disease  containing? 
This  jar  she  ne'er  had  seen  before, 
And  still  she  wondered  more  and  more. 

Until,  fiot  long  refraining, 
She  raised  the  lid,  and  out  there  flew 
So  horrid,  dire  and  foul  a  crew, 

Her  very  blood  ran  cold. 
Each  fell  disease,  whose  baleful  wing 
Despair  and  death  on  man  doth  fling, 
Each  pestilence  from  heaven  sent. 
When  nations  are  in  burial  blent. 

Their  wings,  with  bat-like  fold 
Loud'flapping,  from  the  jar  did  rise. 
With  visage  grim,  and  horrid  cries, 

And  spread  through  all  the  air. 
Like  marble  cold  Pandora  stood, 
And  deemed  that  all,  or  fair  or  good, 
Abandoned  her  as  fitting  food 

To  the  fell  demons  there. 
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Her  heart  leaps  to  her  throat  in  fear, 
Her  bright  eyea  own  the  blinding  tear, 

And  ahrinks  her  lovely  form. 
But  see !  what  from  the  jar  doth  rise, 
With  golden  hair  and  laughing  eyea, 
And  dimpled  cheeks  that  care  despise, 

And  shape  with  beauty  warm? 
Tis  Hope,  bright  Hope,  all  fair  and  glowing. 
Her  wings  of  heavenly  axure  showing. 

And  spreading  to  the  wind. 
Then  fair  Pandora,  freed  from  fear, 
And  glad  of  heart,  mid  eights  so  drear. 

So  sweet  a  form  to  fin4i 
Ran  with  swift  steps  to  where  young  Hope 
Her  gause-like  wings  began  to  ope, 

And  claaped  her  to  her  breast ; 
And  sweetly  did  Hope  nestle  there, 
Thus  young,  and  thus  divinely  fair, 

There  evermore  to  rest. 


GRAVE  YARDS. 

BT  CA.THA.R1NK  C0WLK8. 

So  much  may  be  learned  of  the  character  of  a 
people,  as  well  aa  of  individaala,  by  the  restiog- 
place  of  their  dead,  that  I  resolved,  before  I  should 
leave  this  city  of  a  Southern  clime,  to  visit  the 
place  consecrated  to  the  repose  of  the  departed. 
And  who  can  ever  visit  a  burial-place,  where  the 
rank  weed,  the  broken  turf,  or  fallen  monument, 
tells  of  the  neglect  or  forgetftilness  of  friends — 
where  no  overshadowing  foliage  nor  humble  flower 
is  waving  over  the  tomb,  to  whisper  of  the  undying 
love  of  the  surviving — without  feeling  in  his  heart 
he  would  not  die  among  that  people ! 

It  was  an  Autumn  twilight ;  the  mellow  radiance 
of  a  setting  sun  was  thrown  over  that  silent  con- 
gregation of  the  dead.  Who  has  not  felt,  at  this 
hour,  the  holy  influence  which  penetrates  the  soul — 
softens  and  subdues  the  feelings,  and  wafts  the 
thoughts  upward  to  the  fountain  of  peace  and  level 
The  groves — the  streams — the  fields,  unite  in  softer 
numbers,  and  send  up  sweeter  notes  of  praise  to 
the  God  of  nature. 

The  very  turf  beneath  our  feet  seem'st  bent  in  silent  prayer, 
The  treea,  to  lift  their  green  boughs  up,  and  ask  a  Father's 

care ; 
And  tho'  the  flowers  may  fade  and  fall,  we  mourn  them  not 

in  vain ; 
They  tell  us,  that  we  thus  must  die^ and  thus  shall  live  again. 

The  crystal  waters  whisper  us  of  never-failing  streams, 
Whose  living  fountains  ever  glow,  where  light  celestial 

beams; 
That  stream  of  life,  whose  spirit-isles  are  never  rlouded 

oVr, 
But  smile,  in  their  undying  bloom,  along  the  blissful  shore. 

The  varied  tones  that  sweetly  fall  upon  the  listening  ear, 
Seem  like  the  echoed  notes  of  praise  from  yonder  blissful 

sphere — 
From  angel  bands  who  wake  the  lyre  beneath  their  radiant 

bowers, 
And  wreath  for  aye  their  golden  barpa  with  amaranthine 

flowers. 


Nature  whispers  us  continaaily  that  death 
not  the  termination  of  our  existence ;  and,  wod 
we  read  its  pAges,  earth  is  one  mighty  to1iui» 
whose  every'  line  telle  us  this  is  not  our  bome- 
tbat  we  must  sleep  in  silence  with  those  who  hav 
gone  before  us.    Revelation  tells  us  that  the  yok 
of  the  archangel  will  one  day  wake  us  from  ths 
sleep,  and  summon  us  to  rise  from  the  dust,  clothe 
in  immortality.     Unnumbered  multitudes,  of  ever 
age  and  character,  are  slumbering  around  me,  an 
I  know  not  whether  they  acted  wisely  or  nnwisel 
their  part  in  the  great  drama  of  life.    Shaded  b; 
trees  and  clustering  vines,  their's  is  asweetrestiog 
place;  it  speaks  volumes  in  favor  of  the  sarviriog 
It  is  sweet  to  know  that  when  the  cold  tomb  ba 
received  us,  we  shall  not  rest  forgotten  by  tbosi 
whom  we  have  loved  and  honored ;  and  with  whon 
we  have  wept  and  rejoiced  on  earth;  but  that  tboA 
loved  ones  will  twine,  with  their  own  hands,  tbi 
sweet  vine  around  oar  tombs — will  teach  the  fiii 
flbwers  to  wave  over  our  graves;  and  will  watei 
them  from  the  pure  fountain  of  friendship  and  af- 
fection.    How  many  hopes,  and  joys,  aud  soitovb, 
lie  buried  with  the  silent  sleepers !    Here,  tbe 
sculptured  marble  tells  me  that  the  loved,  tbe  boo- 
ored  and  the  aged  have  been  gathered  to  their 
fathers;  that  although  they  have  passed  silently 
and  peaeefttUy  away,  their  memory  stiU  lifes  ia 
the  hearts  of  survivors ;  and  the  remembiance  of 
their  virtues,  like  the  sweet  incense  of  flowent 
lingers  long  after  the  heart  has  ceased  to  beat 
Again  it  tells  me  of  the  youth  taken  in  the  sweet 
spring-time  of  existence,  like  a  young  bongh  pot- 
ting forth  its  green  leaves  in  the  beauty  and  pro- 
mise  of  May-— of  an  infant  plucked  like  a  bud  froa 
its  parent  stem,  to  bloom  a  sweeter  flower  in  » 
fairer  clime.    A  little  removed  from  these,  stands  a 
simple  monument  of  white  marble,  bearing  tbe  in- 
scription "  Rest  here  in  peace.'*  It  marks  tbegnre 
of  a  stranger.     He  had  left  a  home  endeared  by  i 
thousand  tender  recollections,  and  friends  boand  to 
him  by  the  strongest  ties  of  love  and  friendsbip,  to 
sleep  afar  from  his  kindred-land  in  the  straager's 
earth.    Twas  the  voice  of.  the  stranger  that  fell 
on  his  dying  ear ;  'twas  the  hand  of  the  straDga! 
that  closed  his  eye ;  that  bore  him  to  bis  last  re^ 
ing-place ;  that  reared  the  monument  which  marb' 
the  place  of  hie  repose,  and  traced  the  brief  iuscnp^ 
tion  "  Rest  here  in  peace."    Friends  of  the  sleepflr,  j 
the  gentle  breeze  is  sighing  a  soft,  sweet  dirge  ot« 
the  low  resting-place  of  your  loved  and  lost  one— 
the  stars  look  nightly  down  upon  his  tomb-w 
green  turf  is  wet  with  the  tears  of  the  nigbi,  «s 
tendering  their  sympathies  to  the  bereaved.  R^' 
stranger,  until  earth's  graves  yield  their 
up— 

«♦  Rest  here  in  peace !"  in  the  grave  where  ibou'rt  ilcepial 
And  sweeiljr  repose  in  thy  rrne-corerfd  lomb; 

No  mourner's  pale  form  a  vigil  is  keeping; 
Wild  flowers  shed  round  thee  their  suselest  petkme 
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dcmatis  droopt,  the  willow  is  beoding 

kin  the  green  eod  that  corcra  thy  breast ; 

Mt  roee  of  Summer  its  perfume  is  lending, 

1  the  first  sigh  of  Autumn  is  breathed  for  thy  rest. 

t  here  in  peace  !**  in  the  dark  hour  of  danger, 
sight  of  the  loved  ones,  to  thy  dim  eye,  arose ; 
tweet  seems  thy  sleep,  tho'  the  land  of  the  stranger 
th  cndle  thy  form  in  its  dreamless  repose. 
1  fields  Are  around,  and  the  blue  skies  are  free, 
lere  the  earth- wearied  spirit  is  chainless  an(f  blest, 
sleep,  till  a  voice  from  above  shall  restore  thee 
thine  own  kindred  band,  in  the  mansions  of  rest. 


NEW  LIGHTS. 

The  quukstep  march  of  modem  mind 

Is  leaving  common  eetue  bekindf 

And  all  the  Godefrom.  Pan  to  Mare^ 

Now  make  their  tripe  in  rail-road  care. 

The  Muete — nay^  the  very  Graces 

Have  paid  their  fare— for  early  placee  ; 

And  tooth  to  eayy  their  votaries  eeem 

To  travel,  now^-dayet  by  eteam. 

And  strain — although  the  boilers  burst. 

To  be  at  BubUeton,  thefiret. 

No  mailer  who  deservee  to  win. 

The  cripple  only  eon  get  in  ! 

The  sure  of  foot  and  eound  of  2im6 

Musi  not,  of  course,  compete  with  him  ! 

So  rapid  is  **  inyprovement"  now. 

It  goes  ahead,  {no  matter  how,) 

With  euch  a  fifty  savan-power. 

Yen  get  to  heaven  in  half  an  hour. 

By  merely  locomotive  preaching — 

—On  the  high  pressure  plan  of  teaching : 

And  by  the  eame  in  shorter  space 

May  reach,  God  wot,  the  other  place. 

Who  now,  would  think  for  once  of  earning. 

By  labor  e  toil,  the  weaUh  of  learning  ? 

Or  who  propoee  to  go  to  school 

For  knowledge — but  a  fool  T 

Not  even  the  baby  Prince  of  Wales 

Is  soft  enough  to  kill  the  tcAole*, 

To  light  him  to  hispap—u^ungas 

And  when  wajt  cawUee  of  the  best 
Are  from  the  castor  bean-pod  prest  T 

Lay  of  the  Last  Tom  Toddle. 


CASTOR  OIL  CANDLES. 

Some  friend  of  the  human  family  at  the  West — 
6  of  your  Utilitarian  gentlemen,  who  are  con- 
nUy  upon  the  qui  vive  for  a  chance  to  extract 
)  **  essential  oil'*  of  mortal  happiness  from  those 
NMi  productions  of  nature,  which  seem  in  their 
ide  state  to  be  little  better  than  so  many  fungi 
Ni  her  fair  face — announces  the  fact  that  he  can 
Du&ctnre  first  rate  candles  from  Castor  Oil,  and 
local  newspapers  express  a  conviction,  as  clear 
the  wick  of  one  of  the  ioveutor^s  own  fabric, 
;  they  are  abundantly  better  than  the  bay-berry, 
[m,  wax,  or  even  mutton  tallow !  We  are  sorry 


to  see,  at  the  same  time,  a  disposition  manifested 
to  ridicule  this  lubricous  patriot.  A  spirit  of 
satire,  instigated  no  doubt  by  the  spermaceti  inte- 
rest at  Nantucket,  or  by  the  holders  of  hog*8  fat 
at  Cincinnati,  has  already  sprung  up,  as  it  is  always 
sure  to  do  when  deep  discoveries  are  made  knoun, 
and  great  genius  dev elopes  itself.  We  care  not 
for  others,  and  shall  always  make  up  our  own  esti- 
mate of  great  men  upon  our  individual  responsi- 
bility, without  stopping  to  inquire  into  the  opinions 
of  contemporaneous  criticism.  It  would  have  been 
a  great  thing  for  Galileo  if  he  could  have  had  the 
benefit  of  our  countenance  and  encouragement, 
when  the  besotted  ignoramuses  around  him  voted 
his  philosophy  a  bore  and  an  imposture.  We  should 
have  seen  at  once  into  his  philosophy,  and  beaten 
all  the  boobies  out  of  their  opposition  to  the  *'  new 
lights.''  Just  so  wo  intend  to  act  on  the  present 
occasion.  It  is  our  intention  to  take  this  Western 
philosopher  and  his  Castor  candles  under  our  special 
protection,  and  permit  none  of  the  false  philoso- 
phers to  blow  them  outf  till  the  world  blazes  into 
an  illumination  as  bright  and  as  brilliant  as  the 
prairie  which  was  set  fire  to,  by  a  stray  spark  from 
the  imagination  of  Mr.  Fennimore  Cooper. 

It  will  never  do  to  tell  tu  that  there  is  any  hum- 
bug in  this  business,  or  even  that  it  is  a  mere  light- 
mn^-bug.  We  have  more  faith,  and  have  better 
studied  the  "  lights  of  the  age,''  than  to  cramp  the 
inventive  faculties  of  Mr.  Marsh,  the  illustrious 
inventor.  We  just  as  much  believe  that  he  can 
make  good  summer  candles  from  Castor  Oil  as  we 
believe  in  a  great  many  other  "  improvements,'* 
ancient  as  well  as  modern.  The  philosopher  of 
Laputa  believed  he  could  extract  very  good  sun- 
shine (or  moonshine,  we  really  do  not  recollect 
which,)  from  cucumbers ;  and  we  have  very  little 
doubt  he  did,  though  Swift  leaves  us  in  the  dark 
as  to  the  final  success  of  that  sublime  experiment. 
We  have  heard  of  another  gentleman  of  "  an  in- 
genious turn  of  mind,"  who  proposed  to  concoct 
Congressional  speeches  of  "thrilling  eloquence" 
from  the  "  brawler's  common-place  book;"  and  of 
another,  who  took  out  a  patent  for  making  rainbows 
from  the  sediment  of  a  chimney  sweeper^s  tum- 
bler of  sour  ale.  It  is  understood  that  an  Eastern 
sttvarif  "located"  somewhere  among  the  granite 
hills  of  New-Hampshire,  has  nearly  brought  to 
perfection  a  cheap  plan  of  digging  double  the  quan- 
tity of  potatoes  out  of  a  hill  that  could  ever  be 
coaxed  to  grow  in  it;  an  intelligent  operative 
at  Lowell  has  actually  extracted  an  excellent  cough 
candy  from  the  devil's  own  turnip ;  and  a  gentleman 
of  "  great  scientific  acquirements,"  in  one  of  the 
Iloosier  towns,  has  contracted  to  light  tlie  streets 
with  gas  obtained  from  the  natural  depositee  of 
the  village  stable.  We  have  even  heard  it  asserted, 
and  we  believe  it  as  religiously  as  we  believe  in 
Castor  Oil  candles,  that  there  is  a  fellow  "  down 
east"  who  can  make  first  rate  quince  jelly  from  a 
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Cape  Cod  halibut ;  and  we  have  oaraelTes  seen  a 
philosopher  from  the  same  region  who  was  engaged 
seToral  years  in  an  effort  to  extract  the  Prussian 
bine  from  a  toper^s  nose — ^he  never  succeeded  very 
satisfactorily,  we  believe,  but  it  wonld  have  been 
all  the  better  for  the  beauty  of  the  patient's  pro- 
boscis if  he  had.  One  of  his  neighbors  is  making 
experiments  which  promise  better  success — having 
nndertaken  to  furnish  the  New- Haven  astronomers 
with  a  new  meteor  made  from  a  North-Stonington 
cheese — ^warranting  it  not  to  fall  more  than  three 
miles  from  West  Rock,  and  not  to  have  any  "  skip- 
pers in  it  till  Professor  Olmstead  has  analyzed  the 
particles,  and  settled  the  precise  position  in  which 
it  first  made  its  appearance  in  the  heavens."  All 
these  things  being  believed  in  with  the  implicit 
faith  professed  by  ourselves,  we  should  like  to  know 
whether  there  is  going  to  be  any  doubt  on  our  part 
as  to  the  authenticity  of  the  candles !  Not  exactly, 
we  reckon.  If  the  Western  gentleman  had  in- 
vented a  method  of  converting  Sal  Volatile  or  the 
-  effervescence  of  a  beer  bottle  into  wax  torch  lights, 
we  would  have  believed  in  the  reality  of  the  dis- 
covery with  just  about  as  plenary  faith  as  we  have 
now !  How,  under  heaven,  could  credulity  carry  its 
convictions  much  farther  ? 

There  is,  however,  a  more  practical  view  of 
this  subject.  The  Castor  Oil  candles  will  create 
a  new  era  in  literary  life.  The  midnight  lucnbra- 
tions  of  the  magazine  writers  will  answer  the  double 
purpose  of  mental  and  bobfly  cathartics.  The 
concocter  of  **  interesting  tales,"  and  the  munipu- 
lator  of  '*  touching  verses" — we  call  him  munipu- 
lator,  because  he  counts  his  spondees  upon  his  fin- 
gers, and  generally  miscounts  them — almost  always 
*'  operate"  upon  the  sensibilities  of  those  to  whom 
they  administer,  by  an  appeal  to  his  stomach.  The 
use  of  these  medicinal  lights  will  account  for  the 
phenomena^  and  there  will  be  no  loss  among  the 
doctors  hereafter,  as  to  the  proper  remedy. 

There  have  been  a  good  many  cases  lately,  which 
would  have  been  more  speedily  cured  if  the  cause 
of  the  calamity  had  been  known.  We  have  seen 
more  than  one  poet  and  an  indefinite  number  of 
novel  writers,  within  a  year  or  two  past,  who  have 
inoculated  a  numerous  population  with  an  alarm- 
ing disease,  and  produced  a  nausea — a  sort  of  epi- 
demic '*  milk  sickness,"  or  rather  milk-and-water 
disease,  which  the  regular  practitioners  could  not 
account  for.  The  public  stomach  has  been  subjected 
to  a  disturbance,  and  the  popular  brain  been  whirled 
about  by  a  vertigo,  that  had  well  nigh  upset  the 
entire  body  politic.  We  never  could  account  for 
it  before ;  but  a  light  has  broken  in  upon  us.  The 
poets  and  the  poetasters,  the  premium  tragedy  wri- 
ters and  the  autborlings  in  the  *'  penny  line,"  have 
bfen  physicking  the  public,  by  making  up  their 
prescriptions  from  the  light  of  the  Castor  Oil 
Candles, 


THE  IRISH  AVATER.* 

1. 

Ere  the  daughter  of  Bnouunek  ie  aold  in  her  grare, 
While  her  ashet  ttili  float  to  their  home  o'er  the  tiJe, 
Lo !  Geoige  the  triamphant  speeds  over  the  ware 
To  the  long-cheriahed  isle  which  he  lored  like  his  bnde. 

II. 
True,  the. great  of  her  bright  and  brief  era  are  gone^ 
The  rainbow-like  epoch,  where  freedom  could  paoie 
For  a  few  little  years,  out  of  centuries  won, 
Which  betrayed  not,  or  crushed  not,  or  wept  not  her  ctw 

III. 
True,  the  chains  of  the  Catholic  clank  o*er  hit  ngt, 
The  castle  still  stands  and  the  senate's  no  more, 
And  the  famine  which  dwelt  on  her  freedomless  eragt, 
(s  extending  its  steps  to  her  desolate  shore. 

IV. 
To  her  desolate  shore — where  the  emigrant  stands. 
For  a  moment  to  gase  ere  he  flies  from  his  hearth: 
Tears  fall  on  his  chain,  though  it  drops  from  his  hands, 
For  the  dungeon  he  quits  is  the  place  of  his  birth. 

T. 

But  he  comes !  the  Messiah  of  Royalty  comes ; 
Like  a  goodly  Leviathan  rolled  from  the  wares!. 
Then  receive  him,  as  best  such  an  adrent  becomes, 
With  a  legion  of  cooks  and  an  irmy  of  sIstcs. 

vj. 
He  comes  in  the  promise  and  bloom  of  threescore, 
To  perform  in  the  pageant  the  sovereign's  part— 
Bot  long  lire  the  shamrock  which  shadows  him  o'er, 
Could  the  green  in  his  hat  be  transferred  to  his  kivt. 

YIU 
Gould  that  long  withered  spot  but  be  verdant  sgain, 
And  a  new  spring  of  noble  affections  arise — 
Then  might  freedom  forgire  thee  this  dance  in  thy  chain. 
And  this  shout  of  thy  slavery  which  saddens  the  skiet. 

VIII. 
Is  it  madness,  or  meanness,  which  clings  to  thee  now ! 
Were  he  Ood — as  he  is  but  the  commonest  clsy, 
With  scarce  fewer  wrinkles  Uian  sins  on  his  brow— 
Such  servile  devotion  might  shame  him  away. 

IX. 
Aye,  roar  in  his  train  !  let  thine  orators  lash 
Their  fanciful  spirits  to  pamper  his  pride — 
Not  thus  did  thy  Grattan  indignantly  flash 
His  soul  o'er  the  freedom  implored  and  denisd. 

X. 
Ever  glorious  Orattan !  the  best  of  the  good ! 
So  simple  in  heart,  so  sublime  in  the  rest! 
With  all  which  Demosthenes  wanted,  endued. 
And  his  rival  or  victor  in  all  he  possessed. 

XI. 
Ere  Tully  arose  in  the  senith  of  Rome, 
Though  unequalled,  preceded,  the  task  was  beguB— 
But  Grattan  sprung  up  like  a  god  from  the  tomb 
Of  ages,  the  first,  last,  the  Saviour,  the  muf 

XII. 
With  the  skill  of  an  Orpheus  to  soften  the  brote; 
With  the  fire  of  Prometheus  to  kindle  mankiod; 
Even  Tyranny  listening,  sat  melted  or  mute,  ^ 

And  Conuption  sat  scotched  from  the  glsoee  of  his  oubIi 

•  This  poem,  by  Lord  Byron,  appeared  many  yew  • 
in  the  New-England  Galaxy.    It  oommemonlw  *« 
of  George  IV.  to  Ireland,  and  is  suted  in  the  Gilai/ 
hare  been  giren  by  the  author  to  West,  the  p»in»«''  ^^ 
whom  the  correspondent  of  the  Galaiy  derived  it    '^ 
not  contained  in  any  edition  of  Byron's  works  thti 
have  seen. — Sd.  Mut. 
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B«i bick  to onr theiae!  back  to  despots  and  slaves ! 
Feisis  fiinisbcd  hj  famiae !  rejoicings  by  pain ! 
T.'w  freedam  but  wtkoma,  while  slaveiy  raves 
Wba  «  week's  Sstuaalia  has  looseoed  her  chain. 


XIV. 


Let  the  poor,  iqaalid  splendor  thy  wreck  can  afford, 
(ij  tie  faukispc*t  profusion  bis  ruin  would  hide,) 
Giid  orer  tbe  pdaee— Lo !  Erin  thy  lord ! 
£;a  ^  foot  with  thy  blessings  fox  blessings  denied! 


Or  if  5vcdoa  put  hope  be  extorted  at  last, 
]f  t^  \io\  of  hnsi  find  his  feet  are  of  clay, 
Mast  vbt  mror  or  policy  wring  forth  be  ciassM 
Wok  vbat  moaarchs  ne*er  giTO,  but  ss  wolres  yield  their 
peyr 


tftrf  brute  has  his  nature ;  a  king's  is  to  rdgn ; 
To  n^/ IB  that  Word,  see  ye  ages  comprised — 
IVe  csue  of  the  curses  all  annals  contain, 
Frta  Caar  the  dreaded  to  George  the  despised. 

XTII. 

^etr,  Fm^  thy  trapping !  O^CotuuU  proclaim 
Hsacoonpiishments!  HUII  and  thy  country  convince 
Hiif  wage's  contempt  was  an  error  of  fame, 
Aad  that  "Hal  is  the  rascallest,  sweetest  youiy  prince  !" 

XTUI. 

^  tby  yanl  of  blue  ribbon,  poor  Fingal,  recall 

TV  fettere  from  millions  of  Catholic  limbs  T 

Or  ki3  it  not  boond  thee  the  fastest  of  all, 

Tke  aUfes  vfao  now  hail  their  betrayer  with  hymns  f 

ZIX. 

A?e. "  faaiM  him  a  dweiling ! "  let  each,  give  his  mite, 
^^!i  like  Babel,  the  new  royal  dome  has  arisen  | 
^  ^  t^SEars  and  helots  their  pittance  unite, 
^  spaUee  bestow  for  a  poor-house  and  prison. 


^)««l-*pfeaa  for  Titellios  the  revel  repast, 
TtU  tke  glotUMMras  monster  be  stuffed  to  the  gorge  ! 
And  d»  loar  of  his  drunkards  proclaim  him  the  last, 
"Hie  WE  of  the  fools  and  oppressors,  called  Owrgef 

ZXI. 

^  tke  tables  be  loaded  with  feasts  till  they  groan ! 
TiO  tliej  poan  like  thy  people,  through  ages  of  woe ; 
^  the  wioe  flow  around  the  old  bacchanal's  throne, 
hit  the  bk»od  which  has  flowed,  and  which  has  yet  to  flot^. 

XXII. 
^  let  oot  tit  name  be  thine  idol  alone-^ 
^  ^  n«ht  band  behold  a  Sejanos  appears ! 
^7  o«n  CasUereagh !  let  him  still  be  thine  own. 
A  wretch  oerer  named  but  with  curses  and  jeers,— 

XXIII. 

I^Jww.when  the  isle  which  should  blush  for  his  birth, 
^?.  deep,  as  the  gore  which  he  shed  on  her  soil, 
SwcBi  prood  of  the  oeptile  which  crawled  from  her  earth, 
As4  fei  nardcT  repays  him  with  shouts  and  a  smile  1 

WiAwioTO  single  ray  of  her  genius,  without 
2^  feocy,  the  manhood,  the  fire  of  her  race— 
TT»e  miscreant,  who  weU  might  plunge  Erin  in  doubt 
» «*«  ef er  ga?e  birth  to  a  being  so  base. 

XXV. 

If  «^  dld^let  hef  long-boasted  proverb  be  hushed, 
Whieb  pioclaiffls  that  from  Erin  no  reptile  can  spring— 
»w  the  eold  blooded  serpent  with  venom  full  flushed. 
5»ua  warming  iu  folds  in  the  breast  of  a  fcmg  / 
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XXTI. 

Sport,  drink,  feast  and  flatter !  Oh  Erin,  hew  low 
Wert  thou  sunk  by  misfortune  and  tyranny,  till 
Thy  welcome  of  tyrants  hath  plunged  thee  below 
The  depth  of  thy  deep.  In  a  deeper  gutph  still. 

xxrii. 

My  voice,  though  but  humble,  was  raised  for  thy  right, 
My  vote  as  a  freeman  's  still  voted  thee  free ; 
This  hand,  though  but  feeble,  would  arm  in  thy  fight. 
And  this  heart,  though  outworn,  bath  a  throb  still  for  thee  I 

XXVIII. 
Yes,  I  loved  thee  and  thine,  though  thou  art  not  my  land  ; 
I  have  known  noble  hearts  and  great  souls  in  thy  sons ; 
And  I  wept  with  the  world  o'er  the  patriot  band 
Who  sre  gone ;  but  1  weep  them  no  longer  as  once. 

XXIX. 
For  happy  are  they  now  reposing  afar, 
Thy  Grattan,  thy  Curran,  thy  Sheridan — all 
Who,  for  years,  were  the  chiefs  in  the  eloquent  war, 
And  redeemed,  if  they  ha^e  not  retarded,  thy  fall. 

XXX. 

Yes,  happy  ate  they  in  their  cold  English  graves ! 
Their  shades  cannot  stsrt  at  thy  shouts  of  to-day —     " 
Nor  the  steps  of  enslavers  and  chain-kissing  slaves. 
Be  stamped  in  the  turf  o'er  the  fetterless  clay. 

XXXI. 

Till  now,  I  had  envied  thy  sons  and  thy  shore. 
Though  their  virtues  were  hunted,  their  liberties  fled, 
There  was  something  so  warm  and  sublime  In  the  coro 
Of  an  Irishman's  heart  that  I  envy — thy  dead, 

XXXII. 
Or,  if  aught  in  my  bosom  can  quench  for  an  hour 
My  contempt  for  a  nation  so  servile,  though  sure, 
Which,  though  trod  like  the  worm,  will  not  turn  upon  power, 
*Tis  the  glory  of  Grattan,  and  genius  of  Moore ! 


i^ta 


CABBAGE. 


Cabbage!  Many  there  are,  who  have  never 
heard  of  Indian  corn,  or  salsify,  egg-plants,  okra, 
artichokes,  sweet  potatoes,  or  even  of  asparagus ; 
but  never  yet  was  there  one  who  had  not  heard  of 
cabbage,  or  had  nevefr  eaten  it  in  some  shape  or 
other.  Beau  Brummcl  had  his  conceits  about  it;  aiid 
much  did  silly  people,  for  a  time,  affect  to  despise 
it ;  but  this  lasted  only  till  he  himself  grew  out  of 
fashion ;  and  then  this  exeelleot  and  nutritious 
vegetable  modestly  made  its  appearance  on  our 
table  again. 

I  scarcely  know  at  what  period  of  its  curious 
and  eventful  history  to  commence ;  for  it  is  of 
great  antiquity,  and  embraces  within  its  infancy 
and  present  maturity — (quere,  is  it  in  its  maturity 
yet  t) — the  rise  and  fall  of  empires,  theories  and 
tastes ;  with  all,  and  each,  it  is  mixed  up,  and 
bears  a  conspicuous  part. 

With  its  merits  and  virtues  I  have  long  been 
acquainted ;  so  long,  and  so  early,  in  fact,  that  it 
never  before  struck  me  to  investigate  its  character. 
I  should  as  soon  have  thought  of  investigating  the 
character  of  a  familiar  friend,  one  that  I  was  in 
the  habit  of  seeing  daily ;  and,  how  could  it  occur 


Cabbage: 


lUua, 


to  me  to  inquire  about  the  beginning  of  a  thing, 
Ti^hich  I  knew  was  never  to  have  an  end  ?  But,  if 
I  were  thus  unconscious  of  my  delinquency ;  care- 
less of  the  reputation  of  an  esculent  that  had 
always  filled  up  so  large  a  gap  on  my  table,  and 
had  so  often  come  to  my  aid  when  an  unexpected 
fTuest  claimed  hospitality ;  if  I  went  about  the 
world,  star-gazing,  or  wool-gathering,  picking  up 
meteoric  stones,  and  giving  philosophers  nuts  to 
crack,  while  such  a  vast  cabbageiical  field  lay  un- 
explored, there  was  one  at  least  who  did  not  slum- 
ber; he  did  not  remain  idle  or  indifferent. 

In  all  my  little  etymological  difficulties, — and  a 
searcher  afler  truth  has  many, — I  only  had  to  say 
sesame^  and  a  vast  store-house,  a  deep  reservoir, 
an  inexhaustible  mine,  was  opened  to  me,  from 
which  I  could  extract  what  I  would, — iron,  silver, 
gold,  and  diamonds,  just  as  they  were  required  tor 
present  use.  In  an  idle  moment,  I  carelessly  in- 
quired about  the  origin  of  the  word  Kale.  Good 
heavens  !  what  a  light  burst  in  upon  me,  what  a  | 
flood  of  long  forgotten  thoughts  rushed  in,  when 
the  answer  came.  And  I  have  eaten  and  raised 
cabbages  all  my  life,  thought  I,  without  knowing 
how  large  a  space  it  filled  in  history,  politics,  reli- 
gion and  literature ! 

Why  did  I  not  recollect,  in  the  earliest  sonnet 
extant, 

"Th»t  tender  btid,  which  thrust  its  head, 
Up  from  its  mellow,  briny  bed, 
And  when  in  steaming  kettle  caRt, 
Came  forth  to  grace  the  rich  repast  ?" 

There  too  was  the  battle  between  the  monks,  in 
which  cabbage  had  such  peaceful  eflfccts — when 

The  Abbot,  with  the  Sacristan, 
Came  near  them  witb  a  smoking  pan, 
No  sooner  did  the  odorous  Kale 
(The  monks  were  fighting  tooth  and  nail) 
Perfume  the  air,  than  one  and  all 
Danced  round  the  dish  in  noisy  brawl. 

Who  has  not  read  of  the  calumet,  the  pipe  of 
peace  ?  And  do  we  not  all  know,  that  the  word  is 
derived  from  ^^calimus^  a  root,  which  is  of  the  cab- 
bage tribe  V  that  originally,  it  was  the  dried  root 
itself,  which  was  used  long  before  tobacco  was 
known;  and  that  calumet  means  the  bland  perfume 
of  the  root  ?  Hear  what  the  bard  has  sung — 

'*  The  fragrant  calamus  ihc  Indians  dried  ; 
And  when  the  rival  cliirfs  sat  side  by  side, 
Into  each  pipe  the  Sachem  gravely  laid — 
The  herb  of  grace,  which  angry  passions  staid, 
And  if  the  rival  warriors  smoked  in  peace, 
It  was  the  signal  that  the  war  should  cease." 

Have  we  not  read  of  the  Calmucs,  originally  Cali- 
mas,  or  Khalemiks  1  and  is  not  this  derived  from 
the  root  Calamus  ?  Does  not  this  mean  separated^ 
just  as  the  fibres  of  the  dried  Calamus  are  separated, 
like  the  tobacco  that  is  cut  in  shreds — and  like 
the  coleslaw  of  the  table,  cut  into  vermicular  tor- 
tuoaity  ? — ^listen  to  the  song  of  the  Calmuc — 


"  We  lea  Koko-Noor  and  went  off  to  the  west. 
Where  the  Calamas  root  grows  the  deepest  aodbf*; 
There,  on  old  Wolgas'  side,  in  a  «a2r,  sandy  bcd^ 
The  sea  kale  luxuriantly  raises  its  head. 
So  we  rat  it,  and  niwke  it,  and  luake  it  our  imr, 
For  the  Kale  and  the  Calamus  root  are  the  same." 

Was  not  the  most  bloody  sea  fight  ever  koovi 
caused  by  the  cupidity  of  one  of  the  admirala,vhi 
wanted  to  possess  himself  of  forty  barrels  of  mr 
krout,  which  the  rival  squadron  had  on  boaid  oh 
of  its  vessels  1 

"  They  laid  aside  the  pipe  and  joke. 
And  bravely,  midst  the  noise  and  smoke, 
The  captain's  stentor  voice  sunc  out 
Frre  away  boys,  and  save  the  krout." 

And  before  crossing  the  Alps,  according  to  Polj* 
bins,  did  not  Hannibal  refresh  his  troops  wiiftthi 
abundance  of  sea  Kale,  which  grew  on  theborioi 
of  the  Doria  Balta  ?     Tiios  saith  the  poet-^ 

**  Great  Hannibal  in  military  tactics  skilled. 
In  the  art  of  war  his  valorous  soldiers  drilled, 
And  in  that  art  he  included  wholesome  fare 
Which,  with  small  cost  to  Carthage,  was  Iwth  goodndm 
Each  soldier  h>id  at  meals  a  mess  of  beef  and  Kaifi 
Flanked  with  a  generous  flagon  of  the  Ivrean  ale." 

Was  not  Sesostrus  nourished  by  the  ddictfB 
Broccoli  \.  was  not  his  spirits  raised  by  thevua 
stomachic.  Calamus  1  did  he  not  plant  the  Kik 
and  the  Calamus  wherever  he  planted  an  obdid^ 
and  have  not  the  former  remained  to  testify  hii 
worth,  while  the  latter  has  perished  ? 

"  All  uf  male  kind — so  ancient  sybils  write" 
Born  ou  the  day  Sesostrus  saw  the  licht. 
Were  nursed  like  him ;  if  he  cried  out  for  Kale. 
For  the  same  treat  each  little  mouth  would  viil 
When  they  to  manhood  grew,  and  fought  sbreiit. 
Before  they  scoured  their  shields  or  went  to  rril, 
They  called  for  A'a/r,  then  having  eaten  their  filli 
They  brushed  their  armor  up  with  right  goodmlL" 


I  could  go  on  and  fill  every  page  in  theMesengB 
with  quotations  from  ancient  and  modem  vriun 
and  bards,  who  have  been  loud  in  the  pnitfO^ 
Cabbage  and  all  its  varieties ;  but  I  mnst  cooteit 
myself  with  an  extract — the  answer  to  the  quet- 
tion  before  mentioned,  respecting  the  origin  of  nf 
Kalc^ — knowing  that  it  will  not  only  enlighteoiif 
readers,  but  raise  the  writer  of  that  extract  in  their 
estimation.     At  some  future  time,  with  the  pernio 
sion  of  this  ripe  scholar  and  ingenious  critic,^fte 
kind,  golden  sesame — I  will  give  to  the  world,  Ml 
etymology  of  the  word  Webster — a  difl'icnUy  wtek 
he  hits  most  satisfactorily  solved ;  but  to  the  extnci: 

"Is  not  Kale  of  the  same  family  with  the  to 
man  Kohl,  (cabbage,)  with  which  our  English  vaB 
Cole,  Colctoortf  or  cauliflower,  are  connected  T 

Cabbage  appears  to  have  been  a  favorite  aitiell 
of  food  with  our  northern  ancestors ;  the  foUofriif 
may  amuse  you — 


German- 
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.  (Kol.) 

THniah ^KmI. 

Ul«iidic-^Kml. 

Anglo  Saxon— -<3au],  Cawl»  Caol. 

Only  to  think  of  oor  orthographical  (oot  to 
•petk  of  oar  vegetable)  murder  in  the  case  of 
what  we  call  eoU^siaw!  (Kohl'Mehlacht — ^Kool- 
ibg.) 

The  Botch  say  KaU^  and  the  Irish  Colts ;  so  that 
the  Celtic  race  mast  have  brought  the  Cabbage  with 
them  from  the  parent  hive  in  the  remote  East,  long 
before  oar  Teutonic  forefathers  came  into  Europe. 
Oor  Gm\  word  Kaulos,  properly  the  stem  or 
fUJk  of  a  plant,  is  used  to  signify  Cabbage ;  and 
ia  Latin  we  have  from  it,  CauOs,     The  term  '  Cala- 
mas'  belongs  to  the  same  family  of  roots ;  and  the 
whole  brood  trace  their  pedigree  from  the  Sans- 
crit JToi,  to  iiiot;«— shake — wave  to  and  fror^*' 

Iff  in  our  rage  for  norelty,  we  had  neglected  the 
ealtnre  of  the  Cabbage, — that  remarkable  relique 
of  antiqaity  and  aniTcrsality, — ^axid  thus  let  the 
leed  ran  out,  how  would  our  hearts  smite  us,  on 
easting  our  eye  over  this  honest  tribute  to  its  merits 
and  true  record  of  its  fame !    When  a  specific 
Bostrom  has  run  its  full  coarse,  has  cured  its  hun- 
dreds and  slain  its  thousands,  it  gradually  sinks  into 
obficurity,  to  make  way  for  some  Phoenix  that  rises 
from  its  ashes.     It  lies,  to  all  appearance,  de- 
funct, until  a  new  nostrum-monger  drags  it  up  again 
onder  a  new  name,  and  puts  it  to  its  former  use. 
But  the  Cabbage  which  perishes  without  seed,  can 
never  again  be  revived ;  for  believe  me,  gentle  rea- 
der, there  is  no  ench  law  or  fact  in  nature  as  spon- 
taneoos  generation*     The  Cabbage  which  we  now 
see  came  from  seed^  and  that  seed  was  the  product 
of  a  former  Cabbage,  which  in  its  turn  was  the  re- 
sult of  seed  sown  in  the  earth.     "  The  invariable- 
MSB  of  antecedents'^  holds  via  good  with  Cabbage 
heads  as  with  croumed  heads. 

My  offspring  n\p\% — Bluff  Han7  said, 

When  I  defunct  shall  be ; 
And  to  does  mine,  aaid  Cabbage  head. 

When  clouds  rtdn  over  me. 

What  a  brag  we  make  of  the  potato.  An  ora- 
tor of  the  Emerald  Isle  calls  its  juices,  *Uhe  pabu- 
lam,  which  forms  the  organic  structure  of  an  Irish- 
min  ;^  yet,  it  is  a  mere  mushroom,  compared  to 
the  Cabbage.  Salsify,  which  we  fondly  call  the 
oyster  plant,  thus  decking  it  with  two  natures,  the 
anioial  and  vegetable,  is  but  an  infant — the  child 
of  a  twelve-mooth  came  in  with  it.  The  tomato — 
the  scarlet  tomato,  known  some  few  seasons  back 
as  the  love  apple,  was  brought  into  culinary  diete- 
tics daring  the  French  Revolution,  of  which  its 
color  is  a  type.  The  okra  is  from  the  far  East, 
and  was  taken  to  the  Bermudas  by  a  shipwrecked 
mariner, 

**  Who,  when  the  vessel  siink,  sprang  from  the  bold, 
Soatebed  up  a  bag  of  soed,  and  thought  Hwas  gold." 

Bat,  gentla  readers,  when  I  speak  of  Cabbage, 


it  must  not  be  nndefstood  that  it  is  the  coarse, 
strong,  far-scented  '  perilous  stuff,*  of  which  the 
whole  medical  faculty  bid  us  beware.  It  is  not 
that  Sanscrit^r«//in^  Kal,  (which  signifies  to  move,) 
so  stout  in  the  ribs,  having  veins  starting  out  like 
whip*  cords,  and  a  tough,  corragated  skin*  such  as 
we  see  on  the  Rhinoceros.  It  is  of  the  Elale, 
which  shoots  up  its  delicate  white  head,  and 

**  When  it  comes  on  the  dish,  like  asparagus  strung, 
It  is  cooked  in  your  mouth  by  the  heat  of  the  tongue.** 

It  is  of  the  Colewort,  which  the  good  Abbot 
Bonniface  cultivated  with  so  much  care ;  and  who, 
loyal  as  he  was  to  poor  '  Mary  of  Scotland,*  pre- 
ferred to  tend  the  nurslings  of  bis  garden'^  rather 
than  follow  the  fortunes  of  the  beautiful  Queen. 
*'  It  is  a  fine  dropping  morning  for  the  Coleworts,** 
were  the  last  words  at  parting  with  the  good  old 
man.     Hear  what  the  Scotch  proverb  says— 

"  Scotch  ale  and  Scoieh  Kale, 

Let  the  wind  blow  as  it  will, 
Keep  a  male  stout  and  hale, 

If  you  let  him  have  his  fill." 

It  is  of  the  Cauliflower  and  the  Broccoli,  those 
white  and  purple-headed,  tender-hearted,  and  mel- 
low, generous-tempered,  nutritious  esculents,  that 
I  speak ;  such  as  the  ancient  perruquiers  imitated 
when  they  garnished  the  head  of  a  judge. 

*'  With  Cauliflower  wig,  ia  elbow  chair, 

He  sat  in  state,  and  made  the  bumpkins  stars, 

Not  at  his  wisdom,  for  be  knew  no  more 

Of  law  or  learning,  than  the  wig  he  wore: 

But  at  that  wondrous  flower  which  graced  his  head, 

And  on  the  admiring  crowd  its  pollen  shed/* 

It  is  of  the  Savoy  Cabbage,  boiled  tender  as 
marrow,  with  a  perfume,  which,  to  a  hungry  man, 
surpasses  that  of  the  strawberry.  These  are  my 
theme:  and  I  would  particularly  extol,  likewise,  the 
Pentonville,  that  queen  of  summer  Cabbages,  which 
is  white  and  delicate. 

"  Let  it  be  Cofrut,  Kopfkohl,  or  what  not, 
*Tis  the  best  Cabbage  ever  boiled  in  pot.** 

And  lastly,  it  is  of  the  great  Bergen  drum-head-— 
the  sour^crout  Cabbage,  that  I  desire  to  speak,  and 
for  which  I  ask  your  attention  and  sympathy.  If 
I  have  given  you  the  opinions  of  ancient  and  mo- 
dern writers — in  poetiq  numbers,  too,  which  renders 
it  the  more  interesting  and  imposing — respecting 
the  merits  of  Kale,  which  includes  the  white  Cab- 
bage tribe,  it  was  to  prepare  you  for  the  particular 
claims  which  this  great  Bergen-op-Zoom  has  upon 
the  world.  In  the  first  place  its  size  surpasses  all 
others — just  as  that  of 

"  A  stout  Murphy  baby,  though  bom  in  a  shanty, 
Where  feeding  and  clothing  and  nursing  are  scanty, 
Bxceeda  the  young  Princeling,  the  heir  to  the  crown, 
Who  is  wrapt  in  gold  tissue  and  crtdled  in  down.*' 

Didst  ever  hear  of  Kohl-Kenny  1 — ^It  is  the 
boiled  Cabbage  of  yesterday,  mashed  up  to  day 
with  potatoes,  seasoned  with  a  lump  of  fresh  bat- 
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ter  and  pepper  and  salt.  This  savory  mess  is 
either  heated  in  the  pot  in  which  it  is  mashed-— oh 
cook !  let  thy  ladle  be  delicately  clean~^r  put  upon 
a  dish,  and  baked  in  the  oven.  We  have  to  thank 
the  stout-hearted  and  burly  drum-head  for  this 
treat.  Dost  feed  on  sour-kroat!  Behold,  then, 
thy  benefactor  in  this  Dutch  drum-head.  But, 
alas !  is  it  not  with  every  one  as  it  was  with  me, 
before  I  became  sensible  of  the  vast  debt  of  grati- 
tude due  to  the  Brossica  ?  When  one  eats  sour- 
krout,  does  one  think  sour-krout  1 

Dr.  Johnson  says,  that  he  who  drinks  beer  thinks 
beer ;  so  he  that  merely  eats  sour-krout,  only  thinks 
sour-krout :  and  Eheu !  as  the  learned  say,  what 
thoughts  they  are — what  leaking  thoughts  and  what 
sleeping  thoughts !  The  waking  ones  are  kroutish, 
anglice,  swinish, — 

"  Gif c  me  drink — give  me  drink — for  I  thirst, 
Though  already  a  gallon  I've  swilled, 

But  I  fear,  like  a  cabbage,  111  burst, 
When  its  vessels  with  fluid  are  filled." 

And  his  sleeping  thoughts,  what  are  they  ? — just 
listen,  for  he  is  talking  his  dreams  out  loud ; 

<*  Oh  Brandreth,  Morrison  and  MoiEt ! 
Take  off  this  incubus — this  heavy  Burgomaster. 

Open  his  jaws — let  me  but  this  once  profit — 
And  make  him  gwaUow  you  all  thru — come,  faster — faster." 

This  is  eating  sour-krout,  and  thinking  sour- 
krout  ;  but,  remember,  that  it  is  the  krout  made 
after  the  fashion  of  the  empirical  book-makers ; 
men  who  never  saw  it  made,  and  who  never  ate 
of  it  when  concocted  and  dressed  by  a  legitimate 
German.  Hear  what  a  great  German  poet  saith, — 
and  his  are  the  only  rules  worth  following — excuse 
their  length,  but  they  cannot  bo  curtailed  ; 

Germans,  who  relish  sour-krout, 
Which  no  true  patriot  is  without. 
Should,  for  the  honor  of  the  land, 
Tell  how  our  people  make  it — and 
What  is  important,  let  ihcm  see 
The  process  of  the  cookery. 

First,  take  the  largest  Cabbage  heads 
Out  of  the  lowest,  sunniest  beds, 
And  then,  when  frosty  days  set  in, 
put  them  together  in  the  bin. 
^ow  let  your  barrel  be  prepared. 
All  water-tight  and  nicely  aired. 
And  four  weeks  ere  the  Christmas  comes 
Oo  down  among  the  Bergen  drums ; 
Cut  the  stalks  close — but  mmd,  I  pray, 
Dont  fling  a  single  one  away  ; 
For  when  set  out  in  early  spring, 
Many  a  mess  of  sprouts  they'll  bring. 

Now  pick  off  rotten  leaves,  and  such 
As  make  the  heads  spread  out  too  much  ; 
And  after  cutting  thorn  in  quarters. 
Wash  them  well  out  in  two  good  waters, 
For  many  a  sly  and  creeping  thing. 
Will  often  to  the  outside  cling. 
Cut  careful  out  that  callous  part. 
In  common  parlance  called  the  heart, 
And  on  s  tMble,  boards  or  trough, 
L^jr  tbem,  to  dnia  tkB  water  off. 


Soon  as  night  comet,  call  in  the  idcs,— 
You  must  not  tax  a  woman  then, — 
For  sour-krout  making  is  baid  work» 
And  must  be  finished  in  a  jerk. 

The  krout  machine  is  hired  out, 
And  each  house  takes  an  hoar  abont. 
At  seven  I  hire,  to-morrow  yam 
Get  it,  perhaps,  from  twelve  to  two, 
And  so  the  neighbors  use  the  power. 
For  a  whole  week,  from  hoar  to  hour. 

The  cutter  has  four  blades,  they  lie 
Close  to  each  other  slantingly. 
Two  quartered  Cabbages  are  driven 
Across  these  blades,  until  they're  riven 
By  one  man's  hands,  in  shreds  eo  small. 
That  down  between  the  knives  they  fall. 
A  tub  receives  them ;  there  ihej  lie. 
Until  the  man,  who's  standing  by, 
Finds  there  is  quite  enough  to  make 
A  good  deep  layer  for  the  bndce 
Or  pounder.    Now,  the  importam  part 
Of  sour-krout  making  is  the  art 
By  which  we  all  avoid  the  fault 
Of  too  hard  pounding — too  much  salt. 
As  to  the  salt— (Aree  pints  is  what 
We  to  a  hundred  beads  allot ; 
Bat  vulgar  minds,  who  love  to  drink. 
After  a  sour-krout  dinner — think 
A  peck  of  aalt  will  scarcely  do. 
To  saturate  the  barrel  through. 

Now  when  you  have  a  layer  in. 
Sprinkle  salt  evenly,  but  thm ; 
Then  gently  pound  away,  nor  stop 
Until  the  layers  have  reached  the  top ; 
Over  this  stretch  a  strong  white  cloUi, 
Four  double,  to  receive  the  froth. 
Across  this  put  two  sticks — which  done. 
Lay  down  a  heavy,  broad,  flat  stone. 
Put  a  cover  upon  the  head. 
Then  eat  your  supper  and  go  to  bed. 

In  a  few  days  the  pickle  rises. 
Which  the  experienced  eye  apprises, 
(As  well  by  this,  as  by  the  smell) 
That  fermentation  goes  on  well. 

On  Christmas  morn,  the  good  vrow  goce, 
(She  only  has  to  ibllow  her  nose,) 
Armed  with  clean  hands  and  earthen  pan. 
With  tub  of  water  in  the  van. 
Fir»t  she  skims  off  the  thick  white  froth, 
Then  throws  the  stone  and  sticks  and  cloth 
Into  the  tub — her  ready  band. 
Drags  up  the  golden  treasure — and 
Fills  up  the  dish,  unsparingly. 
For  hungry  folks  enough  there  11  be. 
And  now  she  nicely  washes  mit 
The  cloth  which  lay  upon  the  kroat. 
As  well  as  sticks  and  stones — and  then. 
She  covers  up  the  oaak  again. 
This  process  she  goes  through  each  day 
When  a  krout  dinner  comes  in  play. 

Now  comes  the  important  part  at  last, 
To  insure  a  genuine,  rich  repast. 
First  goes  the  sour-krout  in  the  pot. 
And  in  the  middle  of  the  lot 
A  goodly  piece  of  pork  appears. 
Parboiled  the  day  before.     She  fears 
The  mess  will  be  too  salt.    And  now 
In  go  four  pounds  of  beef — I  vow 
Next  comes  a  tough  old  cock,  and  h« 
Will  help  to  make  all  savory. 
On  (|Ma  Vc^  ^\.  \  Uus  water's  in  i 
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To  spoil  it  BOW  would  be  a  Bin ; 

Slowly  it  simmeni — near  at  kaod, 

With  skinmer,  doth  the  good  Trow  sUnd, 

To  take  the  •cam  off.    This  well  done. 

The  cover  closely  is  pat  on. 

Fire  boon  it  «2awly  boils— if  fast, 

Tvill  ooly  be  a  mash  at  last. 

When  nearly  done,  she  On  the  hrottt 
Lays  links  of  sausages  aboat. 

Off  goes  the  pot,  she  laughs  and  brafs 
Tbe  tonf  h  old  cock  is  boiled  to  rags ; 
Byt  that  she  puts  aside — the  poor 
Will  MOD  be  at  the  kitchen  door. 

With  face  like  scatlet  and  with  eyee 
Am  bright  as  diamonds;  up  she  hies, 
And  proudly  to  the  table  brings 
A  dish  that*s  fit  to  nmihsh  kings. 
Goda  of  ambrosia  make  a  root ; 
Bot  what  is  that  to  sour-kroat ! 

Now  I  hare  written  oat,  you  see, 
Not  only  the  Kale's  pedigree ; 
Bat  traced  it  on  from  clime  to  clime, 
From  early  to  the  present  time, 
Uatil  at  last  I've  brought  it  out 
Upon  the  boards  as  aotcr-ib-oitf  . 


NAVAL  SCHOOL. 


Tbe  inbjcet  of  a  Na^vl  school  has  been  recommended 
to  tbe  aUcBtion  of  Congress  by  every  President  since  the 
«v.   ha  importance  is  daily  becoming  more  obvious — in- 
deed, the  necessity  of  a  well  regulated  plan  of  education 
for  Lbe  Navy  ojfScer,  is  now  admitted  on  all  hands.    It  is 
a  part  of  the  system  of  economy  and  reform*  which  we 
h.Te  labored  so  diligently  to   bring  about  in  the  Navy. 
Tbe  example  set  by  If  arry  Bluff,  with  his  *  Lucky>Bag,' 
in  brooght  as  contributions  on  Naval  affairs,  frem  tbe 
Coomodore  down  to    the  Midshipman.     Though  these 
o&nogSj  for  the  most  part,  have  been  well  written,  we 
bare,  for  reasons  we   believe  in  every  instance  satisfac* 
tofj  to  the  cootribator,  declined  the  publication  of  many 
of  them.     Host  of  the  views  contained  in  the  piece  below 
bare  been  already  presented  in  former  Nos.  of  this  jour- 
jal—jti  U>ere  was  eridenily  no  concert  nor  interchange  of 
aemioent  between  the  writer  of  those  articles,  and  Com- 
mnder  Powell — the  writer  of  this — which  we  take  plea- 
tore  is  spreading  before  our  readers.    Good  reasons  for  a 
|ood  work— especially  when   set  forth  in  an  agreeable 
Baoner— cannot   be   repeated  too  often.     We  moreover 
d«cBi  Lbe  present  a  propitious  time  for  enforcing  what  we 
bave  already  said  on  the  same  subject,  because  of  the  ac- 
tios vfaicb  we  hope  Congress  is  about  to  take  with  regard 
to  Naval  lefom-lBd,  S^  Lit.  Jtfw, 


Washington  City,  Feb,  16M,  1840. 

To  THE  SVCSETART  OF  THE  NaVY, — 

Sir :  The  officers  of  the  Navy  have  repeatedly 
wsrgcsted  the  si^al  benefits  which  the  govern- 
ment would  confer  upon  the  Naval  service,  and  I 
nuy  add,  the  couotry,  by  affording  more  extended 
means  of  ioslniction  to  the  Midshipmen  of  the 
Navy;  HOT  are  the  officers  ignorant  of  the  efforts 
repeatedly  made  by  government,  though  hitherto 
without  much  avail,  to  effect  that  object.  The 
fim  annual  report  of  the  actual  Secretary  of  the 
K&Tj,  whilst  it  ahowB  this  fact,  points  out  the 


radical  defect  in  the  existing  method,  and  indicates 
the  remedy. 

The  public  mind  has  been  awakened  to  the  im- 
portance of  this  subject ;  and  that  Congress  has 
tiot  been  unmindful  of  it,  we  have  soffieient  evi- 
dence in  the  ample  pecuniary  provision  made  for 
the  support  of  a  mathematical  professor  for  every 
sea-going  ship  in  the  Naval  service.  So  that  it 
is  apparent  that  neither  expense  nor  anxiety  has 
been  spared,  in  the  desire  to  make  the  Navy  of  the 
United  States  the  most  respectable  in  point  of  pro- 
fessional education,  in  the  world.  The  cause 
which  has  hitherto  defeated  this  expectation,  has 
arisen  from  the  mode  in  which  the  bounty  of  the 
government  has  been  applied,  and  not  from  want 
of  means  or  inclination  in  any  quarter ;  and  it  is 
now  soueht  to  substitute  a  more  practicable  plan, 
effectually  to  secure  the  object. 

In  the  first  place,  it  would  be  proper  to  show  that 
the  present  system  does  not  reach  the  object  in 
view ;  and  that  from  the  nature  of  the  service,  it 
cannot  be  made  to  do  so ; — and  then,  to  state  the 
plan,  which  it  is  proposed  to  substitute  instead. 

That  the  present  mode  of  instruction,  by  profes- 
sors of  mathematics,  does  not  serve  a  very  useful 
purpose,  we  are  assured,  not  only  by  those  who  are 
to  be  instructed,  bot  by  the  officers  of  every  other 
grade,  and  by  some  of  the  very  professors  them- 
selves, who  have  tried  the  system. 

It  may  be  well  perhaps  to  state  the  reasons  which 
have  brought  them  to  this  conclusion. 

A  ship  of  war  has  no  place  to  spare  for  a  school 
room,  without  encroachmg  upon  the  space  occa- 
pied  by  her  crew  and  armament.  The  sea  duties 
proper,  the  artillery  and  divisional  duty,  the  police 
of  the  ship,  the  constant  interruption  by  the  ele- 
ments at  sea,  the  refitting,  boat  and  harbor  du- 
ties in  port,  leave  little  leisure  to  any  one  in  active 
service.  Nor  are  the  fatigues  and  exposure  to  the 
weather,  and  motion  of  the  ship  on  the  unsteady 
sea,  favorable  to  literary  pursuits.  A  small  por- 
tion of  time,  under  the  most  favorable  circumstan- 
ces, can  be  devoted  to  study — and  that  at  intervals, 
from  the  above  causes,  fatal  to  the  acquisition  of 
mathematical  learbing,  which  demands  a  steady 
application.  If  we  should  undertake  to  teach  young 
officers  in  the  army,  in  the  field,  mathematics  and 
philosophy,  it  would  furnish  a  comparison  quite 
just  in  its  application  to  the  navy ;  for  a  ship  in 
commission  is  but  an  army  afloat :  and  to  carry  out 
the  illustration,  it  would  be  equally  profitable  to  fur- 
nish each  marching  corps  with  scientific  teachers, 
and  the  resnlt  would  be  about  the  same  as  it  is  in 
the  sea  service. 

Nor  is  this  the  only  evil — the  expense  without 
the  profit  is  enough  to  make  us  pause.  Our  Navy 
is  small  as  yet ;  still  we  have  professors,  in  num- 
ber equal  to  the  scientific  corps  of  any  of  the  great 
civil  and  military  universities  of  the  old  world ; 
soon  to  be,  if  we  adhere  to  the  existing  plan,  a  body 
of  mathematical  instructors  equal  in  number  to 
the  ships  in  our  increasing  Navy :  a  condition  of 
things  clearly  impracticable — nay,  a  monstrous 
evil — on  a  large  scale.  Our  surprise  may  well  be 
excited  when  we  reflect  upon  this  body  of  men, 
constantly  enlarging,  all  ostensibly  engaged  in 
teaching  a  few  midshipmen  a  little  elementary 
mathematics :  and  that  a  fifth  of  this  number,  by  a 
judicious  organization,  would  instruct  them  all  in 
the  whole  range  of  useful  science. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  expense  of  the  present 
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plan  is  very  consirlcrable;  and  this  is  of  very  serious 
importance,  when  we  consider  that  it  is  of  so  little 
real  utility. 

The  pay  and  ration  of  a  professor  of  nDathematics 
is  fixed  by  law  at  twelve  hundred  and  seventy-two 
dollars;  which,  with  incidental  expenses, — such  as 
travelling,  &c. — may  reach,  on  the  averajje,  to  four- 
teen hundred  dollars  per  annum.  There  are  now 
eighteen  of  them  in  servict;,  and  some  ten  or  fif- 
teen more  will  he  required  to  supply  all  the  ships 
in  commiss-ion,  if  the  intention  of  the  law  he  car- 
ried out  in  practice;  so  that  the  actual  cost  of  this 
branch  of  the  Naval  service,  which  now  amounts 
to  twenty-five  ihousaml  two  hun<ired  dollars,  may, 
and  will,  he  increased  to  nearly  double  this  sum  of 
mtincy  !  If  we  add  to  this  the  serious  inconve- 
nience of  crowdin*;  into  the  Naval  service  this 
body  of  civilians,  who  occupy  room  in  a  man-of- 
war  which  has  no  s^pace,  save  that  occupied  by 
the  military  fixtures  and  their  dependencies,  we  I 
perceive  that  we  pay  dearly  for  a  little  mathematics.  | 

It  is  proposed  to  substitute  a  Xaval  school  on 
shore,  to  which  there  will  he  attached  a  school  ship, 
conducted  by  a  well  organized  body  of  scientific 
instructors — the  whole  cost  of  which,  will  not  be 
greater  than  that  shown  to  be  actually  incurred 
by  the  present  inefllcient  method. 

'J'he  establishment  on  shore  to  consist  of  a  su- 
perintendent, who  will  be  charged  with  the  govern- 
ment of  the  school ;  an  instructor  in  Naval  Tac- 
tics;  and  professors  of  Mathematics,  Natural  and 
Experimental  Philosophy,  the  Modern  Languages, 
the  science  of  llydrographical  Engineering,  and 
Drawl njr — with  the  necessary  assistants  in  each 
department.  Tlie  course  of  study  would  be  de- 
termined at  the  organization  of  the  school,  but  it 
may  not  be  ami&s  to  give  an  outline  of  thi;  propo- 
sed plun. 

One  of  the  small  sloops  of  war,  (or  one  of  the 
rejecic<l  exploring  ^ihips  would  answer  well,)  would  ! 
be   required  as  a  school  ship,  to   be  fitted  for  the  i 
purpose,  anti   mountecl   with   sea  gtms  of  various  j 
calibre.      The  Midshipmen   of  the  school   would  , 
compose  the   crew,  stationed  and  quartered  as  is 
customary  in  the  service.     Here  they  would  be 
taught  to  hand,  to  reef,  to  steer,  and  work  a  ship, 
in  a  seaman-like  manner.     They  would  learn  to  fit 
and  stow,  and  fiandle  the  apparatus  of  a  ship;  and 
the  8tnliou><,  duties   and  management  of  sea  artil- 
lery.    Eight  or  ten  months  of  the  year,  say  from 
October  to  June  induMve,  would  be  spt^nt  in  study 
within  the  walls  of  the  institution;  after   which,' 
they  should  repair  on  board  the  scho(d  .ship,  uixler 
the  command  of  the  instructor  in  Naval  'J'aciics, 
and  kcH'pthesea  r<»r  the  rt-maindcrof  the  school  year. 

The  instrnctcir  in  tactics,  durin-i  this  period,  will ; 
teach,  by  practice,  the  various  duties  of  the  sea- 
man an»l  the  sea  officer.  lli?rc  tfie  Mi<lshij)nicn  ' 
of  the  Navy  will  be  taught  the  practice  of  Nauti- 
cal Astronomy:  to  irjkc  observaiiuns  of  tliq^lfea- 
venly  bodies,  an<l  work  the  reckoning  of  the  trhi]) : 
to  take  8(Mjndinirs,  to  firoject  and  exi'cute  haibor 
charts  and  coast  surveys  :  to  row  and  sail  a  boat, 
on  the  management  of  which  their  security  and 
success  in  after  life  so  frequently  depend  ;  and. 
by  the  barbies  of  the  school  ship,  the  orders  and 
evolutions  of  fleet-sailing.  They  will  be  trainel 
to  manly  exerci.M»s,  and  invigorated  by  labor  and 
ex|)osure,  be  tauirht  endurance  under  fatigue,  and ! 
learn  the  value  of  the  labors,  which  tliey,  in  after 
life,  have  to  impose  on  others. 


Whilst  the  school  ship  is  tins  employed, oek 
officer  will  become  the  able  pilot  on  his  nitin 
coast,  now  the  terror  of  our  officers,  becatue  cf 
our  ignorance  of  its  real  dangers. 

At  the  expiration  of  the  summer*s  rraise,  ill 
school  ship  at  the  wharf  will  furnish  daily  occflp^ 
tion  to  the  sections  in  turn:  the  rigginiEr, mute 
the  guns  and  stores,  will  each  become  fuDilis  ■ 
themselves  to  all  the  corps. 

Here  will  be  felt  the  first  pressure  of  thatdiw 
pline,  which  they,  in  turn,  must  enforce  else vben; 
difficult  to  acquire,  not  less  difficult  to  enrdrceci 
others : — but  without  which  the  wild  thouj^h  boU 
spirits  which  compose  the  ])ersonnel  of  the  Nity 
would  defy  control.  Such  would  be  the  uses  if 
the  school  ship. 

Youths  when  first  appointed  should  be  sent  di- 
rectly to  the  Naval  school,  and  there,  amid  a  vd 
trained  and  disciplined  assemblage  of  their  felloii^ 
receive  their  first  impressions — no  small  miller li 
the  young  seaman.  After  having  parsed  throojil  , 
the  courftic  liere,  and  performed  a  three  years' crwi 
at  sea,  they  should  be  examined  again,  and,  if 
found  qualified,  promoted.  The  standard  of  ibor 
qualifications  should  be,  proficiency  in  the  Maito* 
matics;  a  knowledge  of  the  French  tongDeil 
critical  acquaintance  with  our  own  language:  ikl 
most  important  facts  in  Natural  Philosophy ;  (hi 
principles  of  Engineering,  for  nautical  porposef 
the  art  of  Drawing;  a  practical  knowledge  tf 
Seamanship ;  a  practical  as  well  as  a  theoreih 
cal  knowledge  of  the  use  and  managemcot  rf 
sea  ordnance ;  and  the  control,  and  application  flf 
steam  machinery  to  ships.  They  should  bcaWetl 
handle  well,  and  teach  the  use  ol^,  small  arras ;iii 
to  take  care  of  the  men  and  boats  entnistfd  U 
their  control.  They  will  have  been  educated  H 
habits  of  obedience  and  &ul>ordinalion,  and  inoM 
uniform  mode  of  discipline,  which  can  alone  Dab 
a  Naval  establishment  eminently  efficient,  ^^l 
shall  have  ])rovided  a  class  of  intelligent  NatlK 
Engineers,  viho  can  henceforth  direct  the  Ml* 
struct  ions  for  nautical  purposes,  which  are  i** 
done,  as  a  succession  of  rude  experiments,  by  vA 
inexperienced  in  the  business:  and  we  caoetfh 
luate  the  value  of  such  a  corps,  by  a  reference  ti 
armies.  There  is  not  an  t»fficer  in  the  Navi  *fci  ; 
could  construct  a  Dry-Dock  I  I  need  not  mftMM  j 
various  other  conslruction.s — but  simply  refer totkl  -j 
expenditures  upon  our  Navy-Yards  for  the  W  j 
thirty  years — when  it  is  unquestionable,  that  Ai 
emi»loyment  of  a  few  able  engineers  would  halt 
saved  the  country  many  millions  of  money- 

Our  young  oflicers  will  then  be  acquainted  wiA 
the  toj)ls  with  which  ihev  work,  as  thev  are  ■< 
now.     'J'here  are  many  who  never  saw  a  dom 
shot  firod  ;  w  ho  have  rarely  handled  a  mn*kei  « 
a  cutlaiss;  and  many,  very  many*  who  never  furW 
a  sail,  or  tied  a  reef  point,  or  touched  the  bel*  % 
In  short,  the  education,  prufessionally,  of  the  fiH 
youibn  which  compose  our  Navy,  has  dwindled H  ] 
the  merest  theory.     Wo  should  then  have  offieeH  . 
not  only  competent,  but  engaged  in  makins  tfcl  i 
nice  calculations  requisite  for  tlic  arrangement « 
the  nautical  ephemeris :  a'nd  our  ships  could  m. 
without  awaiting  the  publications  from  the  Engli^* 
French  or  Spanish  observatories.     In  one  wt«4, 
the  skill  of  the  thorough-bred  seaman    would  hN 
aihh'd  to  the  science  of  the  Mathrmarieian,  andtli| 
gentleman-like   accomplishments    which  exaU  I ' 
national  character  in  the  eyea  of  strangers,  «iK^ 
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OTcr  the  safety  of  oar  commerce,  and  eontribote 
so  much  to  the  honor,  peace  and  prosperity  of  our 
coontiy. 

The  contrast,  on  the  other  hand  is  mortifying. 
It  is  rare  to  see  a  Midshipman  with  the  elements 
ereo  of  any  of  the  above  branches  of  a  Naval 
edoeaifoo.  He  is  but  a  child  when  given  to  the 
service  of  his  country,  and  he  has  not  the  means 
and  opportonity  of  learning.  With  crude  and 
of)eD  ricioos  notions  of  discipline  and  the  military 
obli^tions,  he  grows  np  in  ignorance  of  the  reepon- 
Eible  labors  which  he  is  soon  called  on  to  direct. 

It  is  UDoeceasary  to  refer  to  the  embarrassments 
vbich  are  felt  in  all  departments  of  the  Naval  ser- 
nee,  and  the  obstructions  which  impede  their  ope- 
niioas,  arising  solely  from  the  slender  education 
of  the  officers,  and  consequent  want  of  uniformity 
Id  their  views  and  conduct. 

As  to  the  existing  mpde  of  imparting  instruction, 
if  it  can  be  oatled  so  at  aJl,  there  is  scarcely  a  dif- 
ference of  opinion  as  to  its  value.  It  is  far  short 
of  the  end  proposed  by  the  government,  and  is  sus- 
tained at  a  cost  equal  to  the  annual  expense  of  the 
sebool  proposed  as  a  substitute.  The  professors 
pretend  to  give  only  a  little  Mathematics,  which, 
owing  to  the  causes  before  stated,  beyond  the  con- 
trol of  teacher  and  student,  is  received,  by  a  few 
of  the  Midahipmen  ouly ;  and  that  so  scantily  as 
barely  to  merit  the  name  of  instruction.  Whereas, 
were  they  concentrated  on  one  fixed  point,  under 
the  guidance  of  a  fifth  of  the  present  number  of 
profeaisors,  with  a  proper  distribution  of  the  stu- 
dies, ail  the  young  officers  of  the  Navy  would  be 
thoroughly  iastrncted  in  several  branches  of  useful 
profesftiooal  knowledge. 

If  the  coaotry   intends  to  rely  upon  the  Navy 
for  defence    against  aggression  from  without;  to 
protect  its  immense  and  increasing  commerce,  and 
preserve  those  relations  of  amity  with  other  nations, 
which  take  their  comfdexion  from  the  conduct  of 
cpmaaaodera  of  our  ships  and  fleets  abroad, — the 
**avsd  officers  must  not  be  suffered  to  fall  behind 
their  rivals   of  other  nations.     It  is  no  longer  a 
^estion  whether  education   (or  knowledge)  will 
iciprove  a  Navy,  and  through  it,  the  nation  to  which 
it  beJoags.     AH  other  powers  are  invoking  its  aid 
fyftp  to  obUkin  power  on  the  high  seaa— for  know- 
ledge is  power,  even  on  the  ocean.    By  its  agency, 
the  French  have  made  their  sea  soldiers  compete 
« iih  Briti^  seamen  on  their  own  element ;  so  that 
easy  an  anxious  ey^  is  turned  to  the  issue  of  future 
wars^coiKiucted  on  an  arena,  once  the  monopoly  of 
the  latter.     The  -French  now- add  practical  instruc- 
tioo  to  the  cultivation  of  the  sciences  applicable  to 
naTig-ation ;  and  the  English  now  teach  the  sciences 
to  their  young  seamen.     It  becomes  us,  therefore, 
to  follow  the  exa>nple  of  both,  which  we  can  no 
longer  negSeet  without  the  most  fatal  consequen- 
ces— fatal  to  the  honor  of  the  men  who  have  to 
defend  the  interests  as  well  as  character  of  the 
liation.     The  English,  Russians,  French,  Butch, 
znd  even  Spaniards,  have  their  Naval  schools. 

The  employment  of  steam  in  Naval  warfare  in 
time  to  come  is  no  longer  doubtful ;  indeed,  we 
cannot  see  the  limits  to  its  utility.  Steam  ships 
vill  henceforth  constitute  the  security  of  fleets. 
Koijwledge  of  the  steam  engine,  and  the  manage- 
ment of  this  power  for  warlike  purposes,  will  form 
«ne  of  the  most  interesting  aiui  useful  studies  at 
itte  proposed  Naval  school. 

Of  all  people  in  the  world,  the  sea  oflicer  most 


requires  the  lights  of  knowledge  to  guide  him  in  hit 
wanderings ;  and  the  government  alone,  which  uu* 
dertakes  the  guardianship  of  his  youth,  can  afford 
him  the  means  and  opportunity.  He  is  received 
whilst  yet  a  chiM,  and  from  that  moment  his  time 
and  circumstances  are  controlled  by  the  Navy 
office.  He  has  not  mastered  the  first  rudiments  of 
education  upon  which  to  work  for  his  future  intel- 
lectual improvement.  Exposed  to  hardships  which 
he  knows  not  how  to  guard  against,  his  health  is 
often  sacrificed ;  and  to  temptations,  which  older 
and  wiser  may  not  encounter  with  impunity,  he  is 
frequently  the  early  victim  of  his  ignorance ;  and 
should  he  reach  the  responsible  station  of  com- 
mand, thousands  of  miles  removed  beyond  the 
control  of  his  superiors,  thrown  upon  his  own  slen- 
der resources,  in  daily  official  intercourse  with  a 
strange  people  and  a  foreign  government,  he  only 
feels  his  power ,^  to  lament  his  inability,  and  trem- 
ble at  its  exercise.  He  is  then  the  standard  of 
the  respectability  of  his  countrymen,  the  represen- 
tative of  his  country — the  guardian  of  her  inte- 
rests and  her  honor.  If  he  be  equal  to  the  duties 
of  his  station,  he  is  indebted  to  those  rare  qualities 
which  nature  sometimes  bestows,  and  which,  with 
the  culture  of  education,  would  have  shone  with 
tenfold  lustre* - 

The  school  ship  will  be  an  important  agent  in 
the  instruction  of  Midshipmen  ;  here  they  will 
learn  the  manipulation  of  the  sailor,  which  they  do 
not  nowi  on  board  a  ship  of  war  in  commission. 
They  would  have  teachers,  when  now  they  have 
none  ;  they  would  be  .instructed  in  seamanship,  and 
in  the  care  of  themselves,  instead  of  being  left  to 
learn  as  they  may.  They  would  go  to  sea  for  the 
first  time,  better  seamen  than  they  noio  return,  from 
a  long  cruise. 

Hespectfully, 

L.  M.  Powell,  U.  S,  N, 


THE  LILY'S  LOVE— A  FABLE. 

Suggetted  on  readmg  the  poem  of  *'  The  Star  and  LUy.^ 

BT  Has.  XLXZABXTH  J.  BAIIB8. 

Through  the  depths  of  a  secluded  and  beautiful 
valley  there  ran  in  ancient  times  a  broad  blue  stream, 
clear  as  crystal,  and  shining  as  the  fabled  mirror 
in  the  Hall  of  the  Fairies. 

Among  the  flowers  ('*  for  which  the  poet  hath  no 
name,")  that  grew  on  the  green  borders  of  that 
stream,  there  stood,  apart  from  the  others,  and  the 
fairest  of  the  fair,  a  snow-white  Lily.  Not  far 
from  her,  clad  in  a  splendid  robe,  that  made  him 
the  admiration  of  all  flowers,  there  dwelt  a  tall, 
handsome  Tulip ;  while,  'neath  a  leafy  bower,  in 
the  midst,  the  Angel  of  the  Flowers  had  taken  up 
his  abode. 

Now  the  Angel  loved  all  his  blooming  proteges, 
but  the  Tulip  and  Lily  were  his  especial  favorities. 
These  it  was  his  custom  to  visit  every  day. 

So,  early  one  fine  summer  morning,  just  as  the 
sun  was  rising  amid  clouds  of  silver  and  rosy^ 
purple,  and  while  yet  the  ;dew  thick-gemm'd  the 
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grass-blades,  the  Angel  took  his  way  to  the  Tulip^s 
dwelling. 

After  a  long  chat  with  him,  (for  flowers  could 
talk  in  those  days,  though  we  doubt  whether  they 
improved  the  privilege  to  the  degree  that  mortals 
do  now,)  the  Angel  proceeded  to  visit  the  fair  young 
Lily.  Sure  the  Lily  was  not  in  general  a  sleepy 
thing,  but  on  this  eventful  morning  her  long  satin 
leaves  were  closely  folded,  her  head  drooped,  and 
her  pearly  lids  hung  languid  and  heavily,  aa  though 
she  had  kept  vigil. 

The  Angel  was  touched  and  grieved,  at  this  un- 
looked-for position  in  his  best-beloved  child,  and 
he  began  casting  about  in  his  mind  for  the  cause. 
"Ah!"  said  he,  at  length,  clearing  his  perplexed 
brow,  "  I  have  it  now.  My  poor  Lily  loves  her 
neighbor  the  Tulip,  and  she  is  suffering  *■  conceal- 
ment, like  a  worm,  to  feed  upon  her  (not  damask, 
gentle  reader,  but)  delicate  cheek.'  The  mes- 
sage I  bring  her  this  morning  will  gladden  her 
young  heart." 

So,  gently  touching  her  with  the  tip  of  his  pretty 
silver  wand,  he  woke  her,  and  whispered  in  her 
ear  the  Tulip's  pompous  declaration  of  love. 

Never  a  look  or  word  returned  the  Lily;  hut 
she  grew  paler  than  ever,  and  bowed  her  slender 
head  lower  over  the  stream  that  reflected  her  purd 
image. 

"  Why  answerest  thou  not  V  asked  the  Angel ; 
"  the  Tulip  is  a  lively,  sweet-spoken  gentleman — 
he  will  love  thee  better  than  all  the  flowers ;  he 
will  be  fond  and  true ;  he  will  cherish  thee  ever ; 
and  shield  thy  form  from  the  stormy  tide,  the 
wind,  and  the  cloudy  weather.  Speak,  silent  one ; 
dost  thou  prefer  his  suit  V 

Moved  by  a  strong  and  sudden  impulse,  the  timid 
Lily  modestly  but  faintly  replied.  **  Gracious  guar- 
dian, the  gay  and  stately  Tulip  would  soon  weary 
of  a  companion  like  myself;  and  though  he  now 
honors  the  poor  Lily  with  fine  compliments  and 
flattering  professions,  it  would  not  be  long  before 
he  would  forsake  her  for  a  more  beautiful  love. 
It  is  not  well  to  trust  to  a  fickle,  fleeting  disposition. 
I  have  seen  the  red  rose  and  the  brilliant  poppy, 
the  humble  violet  and  lowly  mignonette  alike 
made  glad  by  the  Tulip's  changeful  smile.  And 
would  he  be  true  to  the  pallid  flower,  that  bends 
o'er  the  tranquil  stream  1  O  no  !  the  lonely  hour 
and  the  desolate  heart  would  be  the  deserted  Lily's 
portion !  Dear,  indulgent  guardian — I  pray  thee 
let  me  remain  as  I  am." 

A  change  came  over  the  spirit  of  the  Angel's 
dream.  "  Dost  thou  love  another,"  he  inquired  ; 
"  tell  me  the  whole  truth,  fair  Lily ;  where  doth  he 
abide  ?" 

*'  If  thou  wilt  come  again  at  twilight,"  faltered 
the  Lily,  "  I  will  show  thee  his  home." 

Alas  for  the  Lily !  She  had  gazed  on  the  glorious 
star  that  rose  each  twiliglit  over  the  still  water, 
till  a  subtle  pleasure,  unknown  before,  entered  her 


inmost  soul,  and  pervaded  her  whole  being : 
she  dreamed  of  an  existence,  spiritual  and  lorelf 
as  its  own,  far  removed  from  this  dull  earth  ui 
its  common  cares.  The  face  of  nature  was  m 
longer  fair  to  her,  aa  in  days  of  old ;  the  gnsU^ 
music  of  the  streamlet  had  no  more  a  charm  k 
her  ear;  and  the  fragrance  that  breathed  bm 
leaf  and  flower,  after  the  warm  siunmer  no, 
wafted  no  perfume  to  her.  It  was  the  bright  beutf 
of  that  star,  which  alone  constituted  her  wodrf; 
and  she  gazed  until  she  dreamed  and  believed  dat 
he  would  indeed  stoop  from  his  "  high  estate,**  a 
look  lovingly  on  her. 

The  sun  had  set  *neath  a  diadem  of  boniaf 
gold — the  sky  was  now  one  deep  flush  of  putpK 
with  here  and  there  a  violet-tinted  cloud  Tepouf 
in  delicate  beauty.  One  single  star,  large,  !» 
trous  and  serene,  (like  a  gem  of  price  on  tbebnt 
of  the  beautiful,)  rested  on  its  high  throne.  Tk 
Angel  stood  at  the  Lily*s  side.  ^*  And  now  for  thy 
lover,  sweet  Lily." 

The  Lily  lifted  her  meek  blue  eve  to  the  deef' 
ning  Heaven  ;  and  with  tremulous  finger,  poJBtfli 
to  the  star,  whose  soi\  silvery  rays  shone  so  wooiif* 
ly  on  her  lovely  face. 

Slowly  the  Angel  turned  his  lifted  eye  from  thi 
star,  downward  to  the  Lily.     ^'  Unthinking  chUd,* 
ho    sorrowfully   said — "the   glittering  shrioe  t 
which  thou  kneelest  is   higher  than  thoD  tuA 
reach.     Alas  for  thy  simplicity !  thou  knovresi  iM 
that  a  star  can  be  as  heartless  and  inconsistent  ■  .1 
a  Tulip,  or  a  man.    There  is  not  a  leaflet  oa  ^ 
tree- top,  not  a  drop  of  evening  dew,  not  a  goUB 
sand  sparkling  on  the  sea-shore,  nor  a  peailgte 
ing  in  the  deep  waters,  but  hath  felt  the 
influence  of  his  faithless  beams?  Waitthoadl 
stormy  cloud  and  the  driving  rain  shall  com^-V 
the  smooth  stream  is  ruflled,  and  thy  frail  fB^ 
is  shaken  by  the  rude  night-blast.     0!  thea,Hj 
Lily,  he  will  not  come  from  his  far  homeinw 
sky  to  shield  and  save  thee." 

Alas,  for  the  too-confiding  Lily!  shchcedei** 
the  warning. 

When  suddenly  the  black  cloud  arose,  vhW"* 
tempest  raged,  and  the  wave  rose  high,  she  W 
her  soft  eyes,  in  the  beautiful  security  of  insuif 
love,  to  the  star.  But  she  looked  in  vain— hisp^ 
rious  light  was  shrouded  from  her  presence  i» 
washed  by  the  whelming  billow,  she  sank 'i** 
the  stormy  tide !  and  the  Tulip — he  fliit«d  »: 
usual  with  every  pretty  flower,  and  the  Star-' 
rose  the  next  eve,  to  warm,  with  his  faithlessbetf^ 
another  believing  Lily! 

Eames'  Place,  Feb.  1843. 
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■r  ANKA  COKA  MOW  ATT. 

Detr  to  the  monarch  is  his  crown, 

Deir  to  the  warrior,  his  renown, 

Avl  to  the  miBrtrel  dear  the  wreath 

Tbaf  gnuita  him  life  despite  of  death ; 

Bot  bast  not  lAon,  a  power — an  aim — 

Dearer  than  King  or  Bard  can  claim  f 

To  bid  Pain*s  quiTering  lip  resome 

Ci]m  Plessnre's  smile  and  Beauty's  bloom — 

To  turn  the  sufferer's  anguished  groan 

To  giatefnl  Jof 's  melodioaa  tone-- 

To  see,  at  beck'oing  of  thy  hand. 

The  Goddess  Health,  beside  thee  sUnd— 

Mark  her,  with  tints  of  roses,  dye 

The  pallid  cheek,  and  light  the  eye — 

In  fetters  bind  Disease's  arm. 

And  Azrael  of  his  bolt  disarm  T 

Thou  gain*st  the  sinner  time  to  pray, 

Ere  his  lost  soul  is  borne  away ; 

ThoQ  tread'st,  a  messenger  of  peace. 

Where  tortures,  at  thy  coming,  cease — 

Thy  memory  linked  with  Hope*s  return 

To  lips  and  eyes  condemned  to  mourn-— 

Thy  name  engrsTen,  as  in  stone. 

Upon  the  ihesrfs  which  are  thy  throne — 

Oh !  what  the  monarch'a  empty  sway— 

The  waiiior's  Inurel — ^poet's  l»y — 

What  all  their  Tisionary  dreams  of  bliss, 

To  greatness,  glor7,/ame  like  this  ? 


SOCIAL  PROGRESS .• 

The  great  question  whether  society  is  adTancing, 
has  commaiided  the  attention  of  thinking  minds  in 
ereiy  age.  From  the  mass  of  men,  however,  such 
specQlatioas  receive  little  regard.  They  generally 
coofioe  their  thoughts  to  the  narrow  present.  They 
inqaiie  more  anxiously  what  they  shall  eat,  or 
drink,  or  wherewithal  they  shall  be  clothed,  than 
vbeiher,  at  some  future  time,  man  will  attain  that 
%b  elcTation  from  which  his  great  progenitor  felt. 

That  a  sore,  though  not  always  observable,  pro- 
gress has  marked  the  history  of  the  race,  cannot 
JQsdj  be  denied.  The  past  and  the  present  aspects 
cf  society  unite  in  affirming  it.  Though  a  light 
ODce  seemed  to  shine  on  Grecian  and  Roman 
shores,  only  to  go  out  again  in  gloom ;  and  though 
ia  later  times,  the  ioteUectual  and  moral  part  of 
B^  has  seemed  to  struggle  with  its  shackles  al- 
BM«t  in  vain;  we  firmly  believe  that  it  will  yet 
guber  op  its  shattered  energies,  and  stand  forth  in 
Its  early  freedom  and  perfection.  Among  the  evi- 
dences of  such  advance,  we  cannot  fail  to  notice 
tbe  hex  that  reflecting  minds  of  this  age  are  led  to 
mark  Qaoaoal  indications  in  the  developments  of 
ProYideDce,  and  exclaim  one  to  another — "  As  yet 

*Tltt  Law  and  Mesus  of  Social  Advancement :  an  ora- 
tuadeUrered  before  the  Biennial  Convention  of  the  Alpha 
i^?4i  Society,  at  New-Haven,  Connecticut,  by  Sahubl 
Sklu.  Cincinnati :  Kendall  &  Henry. 
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we  are  tenants  of  the  valley  of  shadows ;  but  we 
live  in  promise  of  the  dawn.  Its  twilight  is  al- 
ready breaking  around  us.  We  feel  the  fresh  air 
of  morning ; — we  see  the  steps  of  day  upon  the 
mountain  tope.'' 

The  author  of  this  address  has  contemplated  the 
law  and  means  of  social  progress.  He  considers 
that  society  is  progressive ;  that  *  its  law  is  the  law 
of  progress — of  melioration,' — that  the  means  are 
*  moral  influences  acting  on  the  interior  condition 
of  man, — on  the  inward,  spiritual  character.'  The 
grounds  of  his  confidence  in  the  progress  of  hu- 
manity are  derived  from  the  fact^  that  this  has 
been  the  natural  and  prevailing  sentiment  of  all 
ages ;  that  it  is  in  accordance  with  the  whole  ex- 
perience and  history  of  man,  the  moral  govern- 
ment of  God,  and  the  Scriptures  of  Truth.  These 
several  points  he  illustrates  and  enforces  with  sin- 
gular felicity. 

After  observing  that  Christianity  has  changed 
the  objects  and  character  of  wars  since  the  earliest 
ages,  he  proceeds  to  show  that  the  shedding  of 
human  blood,  though  in  itself  an  evil,  has  been  a 
necessary  means  of  maintaining  certain  great  fun* 
damental  principles,  which  are  interwoven  with  the 
welfieire  of  the  race. 

"  Take  an  extreme  case :  A  nation,  long  abused 
and  trodden  down  by  despotism,  suddenly  becomes 
possessed  with  the  idea  of  its  freedom,  and  rises 
to  reclaim  and  avenge  its  violated  rights.  Mil- 
lions of  hearts  beat  with  a  conmion  sentiment  of 
resistance.  Every  rock  is  made  a  rampart ;  and 
on  every  hill,  the  flag  is  shaken  out  to  the  air,  in- 
scribed in  letters  of  fire,  Rksistancb  to  TTRAtrrs 

IS  OBKDIKNCB  TO  GoD !" 

Here  is  a  great,  a  sublime  movement ;  and  all 
that  is  dear  and  noble  and  holy,  seems  staked  upon 
the  issue.  Can  it  prove,  in  any  event,  ultimately 
disastrous  to  the  well-being  of  mankind  1  Sup- 
pose then  the  worst  possible  result.  After  a  des- 
perate struggle,  checkered  with  the  various  for- 
tunes of  war,  misfortune  clouds  the  hope  of  freedom ; 
and  defeat,  signal-— hut  not  ignominious— extin- 
guishes it  forever.  If  any  gallant  spirits  survive 
the  strife,  in  whom  there  yet  lurks  the  spirit  of  re- 
bellion, without  the  power  of  resistance,  they  are 
chained  in  dungeons,  or  hunted  into  perpetual  ex- 
ile, or  immolated  on  the  scaffold.  The  spirit  of 
the  nation  is  thoroughly  subdued ;  and  she  either 
sinks  down  under  a  despotism,  more  absolute  and 
iron-handed  than  the  first;  or  her  wasted  territory 
is  parcelled  out  among  neighboring  powers,  and 
her  very  name  blotted  out  from  under  heaven. 

Is  this  a  calamitous  result  1  In  itself  considered, 
it  is  calamitous  and  mournful ;  but  never  yet  was  a 
drop  of  blood  wasted,  that  was  shed  for  freedom ; 
never  yet  fell  a  hero  in  her  cause,  who  did  not, 
like  Samson,  slay  more  by  his  death,  than  in  all 
his  life. 

**  This  struggle,  therefore,  has  not  been  a  dead 
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loss  to  the  world.  The  liberty  of  this  {>articular 
nation  is  entombed;  but  a  light  barns  over  its 
grave,  strong  and  quenchless  as  the  sun,  which 
will  lighten  the  nations  to  freedom  through  all  ages. 
What  she  hath  sown  in  tears,  she  will  reap  in  joy ; 
and  though  her  heroes  may  rot,  nnburied,  on  her 
battle-fields,  yet  their  avenging  ashes,  far  as  the 
winds  can  bear  them  through  the  world,  among  all 
its  subjugated  nations,  will  become  the  precious 
seed  of  rebellion  and  deliverance.  This  particular 
experiment  has  failed ;  but,  taking  it  in  all  its  connec- 
tions, civilization  and  human  liberty  have  suffered 
no  discomfiture.  A  new  and  glorious  chapter  has 
there  been  opened  in  the  moral  history  of  man.  A 
mighty  sentiment  has  been  developed  on  the  field 
of  carnage, — the  sentiment  of  Liberty ; — its  worth, 
its  power,  its  glory.  This  is  the  great  truth  which 
that  nation  was  born  to  realize  in  her  sublime  and 
melancholy  history.  To  reproduce  it,  to  give  it  an 
imperishable  form,  and  make  it  glorious  in  the  eyes 
of  men, — this  was  her  mission ;  and  she  hath  ful- 
filled it  even  to  the  letter.  She  hath  written  that 
truth  in  her  blood,  and  hung  the  record  out  on  high. 
Ere  the  characters  can  fade,  the  eye  of  history  catch- 
eth  the  inscription ;  and  she  transferreth  it  to  her  im- 
mortal page,  to  be  a  witness  through  all  time  and 
to  all  people,  of  the  value  of  that  freedom,  for 
which  a  nation  wasted  its  blood  and  gave  up  its 
life.** 

In  considering  more  particularly  the  means  by 
which  society  is  to  be  reclaimed,  the  lecturer  ad- 
mits that  the  perfection  of  the  useful  arts,  intellec- 
tual cultivation,  political  freedom,  and  systems  of 
law  and  government,  may  have  great  influence ; 
but  that  they  are  inefficient  of  themselves,  and  only 
available  when  made  the  instruments  of  a  higher 
and  mightier  principle.  In  illustrating  the  incffi- 
cacy  of  mere  forms  of  government,  without  virtue 
and  morality,  ho  cites  the  oft-quoted  history  of  the 
first  French  revolution.  That  it  has  lost  none  of 
its  original  features  by  his  epitome,  will  appear  in 
the  following  vivid  passages : 

*'  Henry  IV  had  publicly  declared  that  he  held 
himself  ameneable  to  two  sovereigns — God  and  the 
laws.  But  the  French  people  began  their  reform 
by  renouncing  allegiance  to  both.  The  spirit  of 
resistance  was  tempered  up  with  no  reverence  for 
religion.  Not  only  was  it  barren  of  all  those  sen- 
timents which  are  the  peculiar  fruit  of  Christianity, 
but  it  scorned  tliat  natural  and  devout  reliance, 
common  even  among  barbarous  nations,  upon  Him 
who  is  the  God  of  battles,  and  who  holds  in  His 
hand  the  destinies  of  all  people.  Clubs  were  formed 
in  every  part  of  the  Empire  for  the  propagation  of 
Atheism;  and  more  than  twenty  thousand  persons, 
including  those  of  the  highest  literary  distinction, 
were  employed,  hour  by  hour,  in  exterminating  all 
sense  of  moral  obligation,  and  every  sentiment  of 
private  and  public  virtue.  They  proceeded  through- 
out, upon  the  principle,  that  Christianity  and  re- 


publicanism could  not  subsist  together.  Thiifrigh^ 
ful  doctrine  they  wrought  every  where  into  tbe 
national  mind ;  expecting  to  hold  its  terrible  xdn- 
nic  power  in  check,  and  control  it  to  their  pnrpoie, 
by  such  devices  as  a  representative  coDveotioa; 
skilful  operations  of  finance ;  a  political  establish 
ment  on  the  theory  of  natural  right ;  and  more  ik 
surd  than  all,  a  national  oath,  to  be  renewed  by  il 
Frenchmen  every  fourth  year  of  the  new  eal» 
dar,  ^  to  live  free  or  die.'     Infatuated  men !  wial 
virtue  did  you  expect  from  your  '  national  oith^' 
after  you  had  thus  extirpated  every  sentiment  ud 
every  principle   that  could  give  it  solemniij  or 
sanction  ? 

'*  But  that  nothing  might  be  wanting  to  oab 
this  experiment  complete  and  final,  and  to  shor 
that  it  was  made  by  the  whole  nation  in  its  aqo- 
rate  capacity,  the  goyernmcnt,  by  a  solemo  art, 
renounced  its  allegiance  to  Heaven,  and  esa^ 
lished  impiety  by  law.  It  decreed,  that  all  id- 
gious  signs,  whether  in  public  or  in  private  piso^ 
which  might  serve  to  remind  the  people  of  thai 
ancient  faith,  shonld  be  annihilated.  It  voted deiik 
an  eternal  sleep.  It  abolished  funerals:  aad^ 
creed  that  all  deceased  persons  should  be  \«nd 
like  the  carcasses  of  brutes,  without  ceremony > 
religious  service.  It  abolished  the  Sabbath ;  vi 
gave  up  all  churches  and  places  of  worship  h 
plunder.  It  ordered  the  Bible  to  be  publielrbutf 
by  the  common  hangman ;  and,  as  if  to  extiipiti 
the  very  memory  of  Scripture  history,  it  instiwai 
a  new  calendar,  in  which  the  divisions  ofiitf 
should  be  marked  by  no  reference  to  the  ChiiMi 
era,  or  to  Christian  institutions. 

**  The  world  stood  aghast  at  such  a  bo^J  n^    j 
shameless  desecration  of  every  thing  pnr .  ni    \ 
venerable,  and  holy.     Men^s  hearts  failed  the*    i 
Through  fear ;  and  they  waited  for  the  eTCut  ■ 
fixed  astonishment,  as  they  wait  for  the  avaltfckr 
or  the  earthquake.     Those  who  managed  the  to- 
sel  of  state  had  thrown  chart  and  compan  over- 
board, and  madly  put  out  on  the  sea  of  revoloti*- 
They  had  hailed  the  rising  sun  of  liberty  with  jflf* 
but  ndw,  that  the  ocean  swelled,  and  the  air  (iv^ 
ened,  with  what  terror  did  they  behold  his  hi«i 
blood-red  dis'c,  climb  a  sky  black  with  temped 
and  sounding  with  loud  thunders  from  side  tondv- 
It  has  not  been  left  to  us  to  record  the  lioiroitiP 
crimes  of  that  eventful  period ;  when  Paris,  the  «< 
of  art  and  elegance  and  fashion,  became  a  ^ 
slaughter-house,  and  the  throne  and  thealtarflnXi 
away  in  blood  from  their  foundations: — whea** 
executioner  had   tired   with  his   horrid  woifc  * 
chopping  off  human  heads,  another  was  called  ■ 
stand  in  his  place  ; — and  another, — and  anothft 
No  love  was  lefl.     Every  man  was  an  assis*! 
and  the  murderer  of  to-day,  while  his  hand  w»8j* 
upon  the  axe,  was  marked  the  victim  for  to-n** 
row.     And  thus  the  Republic,  drunk  with  bWi 
vomited  forth  crime,  and  staggered  on  nndex  to 
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M  of  miaery  and  sin,  towards  the  gulf  of  military 

(iespotism — an  abyss  dreadfal  and  profound  as  hell. 

Aoarehy  is  always  impatient  for  a  tjrrant :  and  in 

a  state  so  froitfai  of  monsters  as  France  had  been, 

liecosld  not  long  be  waited  for.    There  was  a 

brief  and  fearful  paase ;  when  lo ! — girt  aboat  with 

(iarknesi,  and  clad  in  complete  steel,  a  stem  and 

aolitary  figure, — ^the  offspring  and  very  image  of 

liie  times,  rose  on  the  highest  ware  of  rcTolution, 

vith  the  imperial  eagle  in  his  hand !    The  tribn- 

Dite  bailed  him  as  the  supreme  head  of  the  nation. 

The  senate  entreated  him  to  accept  the  pnrple. 

The  array  followed,  and  laid  the  glory  of  a  thon- 

siod  victories  at  his  feet.     The  people  shouted, 

'Vtte  r£mpereur  Napoleon P  and  Ilium  fuii:  the 

French  Republic  had  been.'* 

After  tracing  the  inflnence  of  what  he  terms 
"  the  religions  sentiment  in  man,"  from  the  ear- 
liest ages  of  the  world,  to  the  time  of  the  reforma- 
tion, he  dwells  npon  the  great  changes  in  public 
sentiment  effected  at  that  period  by  Christianity. 
On  tbis  point  we  regret  want  of  space  to  make  ez- 
tracu.  He  then  portrays,  in  living  colors,  the 
settlement  of  America  by  the  Puritans,  and  the 
principles  which  gave  rise  to  it,  as  well  as  the  re- 
Tolotion  which  succeeded,  and  concludes  thus  elo- 
((aeotly : 

'*  The  sneceas  of  the  American  arms  only  con- 
sul aated  the  work  which  the  Pilgrims  had  be- 
gnu ;  and  all  this  mighty  and  prosperous  civilisa- 
tion, which,  aAer  a  little  more  than  two  centuries, 
we  behold  poured  abroad  over  the  continent,  from 
one  ocean  to  the  other,  is  the  fruit  of  that  social 
&od  civil  organixation,  whose  foundations  were  laid 
bj  the  Pilgrim  fathers,  in  suffering  and  in  faith.'' 
•    •    •      "  But  Christianity  herself  moves  in 
adnoce  of  her  own  civiliztion,  and  does  not  wait 
the  tardy  operation  of  philosophical  causes.    Con- 
scioos  of  her  power  over  universal  man,  and  that 
she  holds  the  world's  destiny  in  her  hands,  she  has 
aodertaken,  as  a  specific  object,  and  as  her  own 
profier  work,  the  reclamation  of  all  nations, — all 
the  millions  of  homanity.     Possessed  by  this  au- 
gost  idea — an  idea  infinitely  surpassing  in  the 
grandeur  of  its  conception,  every  project  of  ambi- 
tion, every  dream  of  unirersal  empire — she  has 
sarreyed  the  enterprise  from  all  its  points.     She 
has  marked  out,  with  astonishing  boldness  and  pre- 
cision, her  plan  of  operations ;  and  moves  to  its 
eieention  with  a  fixed  and  steady  eye;  with  bound- 
less energy  and  inextinguishable  faith.     Already, 
she  is  in  occnpation  of  the  seats  of  power  in  every 
<liTision  of  the  globe,  and  speaks  to  its  swarming 
maltitodes  in  two  hundred  languages  of  the  itiany- 
tOQ^aed  earth.     In  Africa,  she  has  taken  up  her 
line  of  positions,  from  Cape  Palmas  to. Port  Natal; 
ud  in  Asia,  from  Constantinople  to  Ceylon.     She 
bd  thrown  a  belt  of  moral  light,  like  a*  galaxy, 
oTRr  either  continent.     She  has  touched  the  iron 
aeeptrea  of  Bxafama  and  Mohammed ;  and  they 


enimble  from  their  hands  like  ashes.  She  gathers 
her  school  on  the  Acropolis  of  Athens,  and  works 
her  printing  presses  under  the  shadow  of  the  Pynt> 
mids.  She  has  kindled  her  lights  among  the 
islands  of  the  Southern  and  Pacific  oceans ;  and 
the  Polynesian  cannibal  comes  running  from  his 
native  woods,  and  sits  at  her  feet  clothed  and  in 
his  right  mind ;  receives  her  sacrament,  and  wor- 
ships at  her  altars.  And  wherever  riie  moves  over 
the  world,  she  carries  with  her  all  the  fruits  of  that 
civilization  which  she  has  spread  over  the  face  of 
Christendom; — ^its  liberty  and  its  literature;  its 
arts  and  its  opinions ;  its  commerce,  agriculture, 
knowledge  and  philosophy.  Thus  she  is  comming- 
ling and  assimilating  all  the  races  of  men ;  and  by 
acting  at  the  fountain  of  all  social  improvement,  on 
the  interior  and  moral  life  of  man,  she  is  building 
up  a  new  order  of  society,  and  securing  it  on  deep 
and  imperishable  foundations.  The  spirit  of  Him 
who  said,  *  Let  there  be  light,'  is  moving  over  the 
face  of  the  moral  chaos;  and  it  will  not  retnm  void. 
It  will  bring  light  oat  of  darkness,  and  order  out  of 
confusion.  It  will  summon  into  being  a  new  world, 
more  beautiful  and  glorious  than  that  over  which 
angels  and  the  answering  stars  shouted  on  the 
morning  of  creation; — a  world  of  harmony  and 
love ;  where  humanity  will  hold  fellowship  with 
heaven ;  in  which  the  spirit  of  Truth  will  preside 
to  guide  into  all  troth,  and  over  which  it  wilh reign 
with  a  serene  and  holy  dominion  forever."     D. 


LEGEND  OF  THE  HAUNTED  CASTLE. 

Ay !  porque  stf  agitarte  el  bombre  iniano! 
Y  viendo  ya  a  los  pies ;  6  ciego !  abieito 
El  Mpulcro  gosarte  :— 

On  a  branch  of  the  Gaudalquiver,  which  loses 
itself  among  the  heights  of  the  Sierra  Nevadat 
may  be  seen  to  this  day,  the  remains  of  an  old  eha* 
tean,  whose  bare  and  blackened  walls  frown  in  grim 
majesty  npon  the  silver  waters,  which  now  mirror 
only  desolation.  Thick  moss  has  grown  over  and 
obscures  the  once  valued  memorials  of  an  almost 
regal  pride  and  magnificence.  A  hoary,  matted 
mass  of  ivy  covers,  and  partially  supports,  the 
deca3^ng  and  crumbling  tower  which  stands  on  the 
left  side  of  the  castle ;  its  angle  of  inclination  is 
so  great,  that  the  tottering  old  ruin  seems  momen- 
tarily on  the  point  of  falling,  and  will  inevitably 
crush  in  iu  descent,  the  gay  group  of  young  orange 
trees,  whose  glossy  leaves  and  graceful  wavings 
convey  to  an  imaginative  mind  the  idea,  that  they 
rejoice  in  being  the  only  living  things  which  dare  to 
look  cheerful  in  a  spot  so  melancholy  and  desolate. 
The  prospect  is  even  worse  on  entering  the  house. 
The  only  furniture  of  the  large,  dark  and  dismal 
ball,  which  is  ornamented  with  grotesque  carvings 
of  saints  and  angels,  consists  of  an  antique,  worm- 
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eaten  picture,  half  fallen  from  its  frame.  It  is  a 
portrait ;  and  the  brilliancy  of  a  few  tints,  which 
have  bid  defiance  to  time,  testifies  that  the  for- 
gotten form  of  the  original  was  once  clothed  in 
gay  and  costly  attire. 

Crumbling  balustrades  and  crazy  staircases  for- 
bid the  most  inquisitive  adventurer  to  pursue  his 
investigations  much  farther  ;  and  the  terror  of  the 
superstitious  guides, — for  there  is  no  heart  which 
does  not  quail  in  the  vicinity  of  that  terrible  ruin, — 
urges  the  traveller  to  leave  the  bats  and  reptiles  in 
undisturbed  possession  of  their  accustomed  haunts. 

For  myself,  I  felt  a  strange  and  peculiar  senti- 
ment of  enjoyment  in  lingering  among  the  scat- 
tered and  decayed  monuments  of  ancient  grandeur. 
These  appear  in  the  magnificent  proportions  of  the 
buildings  and  surrounding  grounds,  though  the  hand 
of  taste  can  no  longer  be  discerned  amid  the  deso- 
late chambers  of  the  house,  or  the  gnarled  and 
matted  masses,  which  probably,  in  former  days, 
ornamented  the  pleasure-grounds  and  gardens ;  their 
dark  and  heavy  luxuriance  now  makes  the  ruin 
more  sombre  and  forbidding. 

The  opposite  side  of  the  river  is  equally  deso- 
late, although  tradition  tells  us,  that,  in  the  palmy 
days  of  splendor,  when  the  old  ^Castillo  de  las  Torres^ 
was  the  wonder  and  admiration  of  the  country  from 
Seville  to  Grenada,  it  was  rendered  scarcely  less 
attractive,  by  a  very  lovely  but  unostentatious 
villa,  whose  former  site  is  still  pointed  out. 

These  situations  are  remarkable,  as  having  been, 
in  by-gone  times  the  witnesses  of  a  most  terrible 
domestic  tragedy.  The  minutest  particulars  rela- 
ting to  it  are  treasured  with  care  by  the  oldest  of 
the  neighboring  peasantry,  although  they  affect  a 
certain  air  of  mystery  with  regard  to  them,  which 
caused  me  to  inquire  diligently  before  I  arrived  at 
the  following  particulars. 

The  Castle  de  las  Torres,  as  I  have  said,  was 
once  the  pride  and  glory  of  that  portion  of  the 
country.  Its  master,  a  noble  marquis,  in  spite  of 
hereditary  pride,  was  reverenced  and  almost  idol- 
ised by  the  peasants,  whose  descendants  describe 
him  as  .the  noblest  and  most  exalted  of  men,  per- 
fect in  the  graces  and  accomplishments  of  a  knight 
and  gentleman,  handsome,  intelligent,  brave,  and 
generous  to  profhsion.  The  lofty  old  walls  which  I 
have  described  as  so  startlingly  desolate,  were  ac- 
customed in  those  days  to  resound  with  music  and 
mirth.  Gay  and  gallant  cavaliers  contended  upon 
the  now  matted  and  weed-grown  lawn  for  the  su- 
preme beauty  of  their  fair  mistresses,  whose  flash- 
ing eyes  and  merry  peals  of  laughter  enlivened  the 
halls,  now  made  slimy  and  loathsome  by  the  rep- 
tiles which  creep  over  them. 

The  last  noble  Marquis  de  las  Torres,  while  still 
in  the  state  of  bachelorship,  had  so  impaired  his 
finances  by  profuse  hospitality  and  generosity,  that 
h»  was  fain  to  call  to  his  aid  bis  natural  and  ac- 


quired graces,  in  order  to  rescoe  him  from  his  i» 
barrassments.  The  reputation  of  these  so  «■ 
upon  the  heart  of  a  wealthy  and  beautiful  beim^ 
the  Seftora  Isabel,  whose  years  of  discretion  p» 
mitted  her  to  dispose  of  her  wealth  and  chanuH 
she  pleased,  that  he  soon  found  himself  a  far  liete 
if  not  a  happier  man  than  he  had  ever  been. 

The  lady,  though  no  longer  very  young,  wairil 
singularly  beautiful  and  fascinating — her  mansn 
having  attained  a  perfection  of  polish,  which  ■ 
rarely  or  never  found  in  early  youth.    Herttaidf 
step  and  glorious  black  eyes  were  probably  u  it- 
tractive  as  her  vast  fortune,  to  her  admiring  h» 
band.    Her  temper,  however,  was  violent,  ofa>> 
bearing,  and  vindictive  in  the  extreme ;  so  vbkA 
so,  that  she  became  the  terror  as  well  as  the  ad- 
miration of  the  country.     Many  a  harsh  and  end 
deed  is  recorded  of  her,  though  none  so  shockif 
and  unnatural  as  the  one  which  follows. 

It  was  soon  whispered  that  her  husband,of  wkm  • 
she  was  intensely  jealous,  was  happier  any  vboi 
than  in  his  stately  and  sumptuous  home.  Aajih  . 
mestic  contentions  however  were  carefallj  en-  ;! 
cealed,  and  the  Marquis  always  appeared  the  Mik  i 
devoted  of  husbands. 

Nearly  opposite  the  castle,  on  the  other  nkd 
the  river,  arose  the  white  walls  of  a  leas  ctm^ 
but  very  beautiful  residence,  whose  only  occnparii 
were  an  old  man  with  a  maiden  sister,  andalordf 
young  grand-daughter.  This  girl,  whom  thejol* 
ed  Elena,  attained  her  seventeenth  birthday  on  tki 
eve  of  the  festival  of  Santa  Catarina,  whidis*  ! 
to  be  celebrated  with  great  magnificence  at  tkl 
castle.  She  was  very  lovely,  so  much  ao  u^ 
attract  the  attention  of  the  Marquises  friends  aitlMf 
occasionally  caught  a  glimpse  of  her  giacefol  fin 
on  the  front  balcony  which  overhung  the  nnx, 
Many  a  sportive  jest,  connected  with  the  hutff^ 
bor,  who  smiled  so  sweetly  whenever  she  nwiki 
Marquis,  had  passed  the  lips  of  the  gnesUi  vi 
rankled  in  the  heart  of  the  Marchioness.  Affi' 
rently  the  Lord  of  las  Torres  either  despiied* 
neglected  these  hints,  for  he  continued  his  freqoi' 
visits  to  the  pretty  rural  villa,  and  often  apoke  d 
its  fair  and  almost  unprotected  inmate,  with  Ai 
admiration  and  affection  of  a  fond  parent. 

On  the  eve  of  the  festival  of  Santa  Cttariaii 
the  young  El^na  de  Castres  sat  alone  on  the  i 
lit  balcony.    The  song  had  faltered  on  her  Kl 
and  the  strings  of  her  guitar  snapt  one  by  oaa,* 
she  endeavored  to  elicit  their  wonted  melody.  Ska 
gazed  with  tearful  eyes  on  the  water,  almoii  ha* 
neath  her  feet,  whose  unceasing  ripples  broke  Ai 
bright  moonbeams  into   a  thousand  atoms.    Bit 
neither  the  beauty  of  the  mirroring  water,  nor  Ai 
serenity  of  the  sky,  nor  the  snow-capped  chaiiii 
the  Sierra  Nevada  losing  itself  in  the  diataaBI 
and  darkness,  awoke   any  pleasing  sensatioBaii 
her  bosom.     She  was  thinking  how  very  gay  Ai: 
castle  would  be  on  the  following  day^  and  hn* 
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gnedaliy  Dcm  Luis  de  Mendoka  wooM  daooe  th« 
sprightly  fandango,  and  how  Tory  crael  her  aont 
vas  to  consider  her  too  young  to  go,  and  she  al- 
fflofit  seveoteen ! 

A  manly  footstep  broke  the  stillness.  £]6na 
spruig  ap,  and  flew  to  meet  the  Marqais  with  a 
itgite  of  delight,  which  his  fair  lady  woald  have 
Tery  little  appro?6d. 

"  Ob,  I  am  80  thankful  to  you  for  coming,^'  said 
de.  "  My  aunt  has  said  positively  I  shall  not  go 
to  the  castle  to-morrow.'* 

"And  wherefore,  mi  corazoncita?  Is  she  afraid 
of  Toor  meeting  the  Sei&or  Don  Luis  there  1" 

Elena  Uaahed  and  answered,  "he  will  be  there, 
aod  my  aant  forbids  me  to  go.'' 

*"  Aad  yoa  cannot  suce^  in  softening  the  old 
iidj*s  feelisgs  towarda  your  handsome  young 
earalier  1" 

"Not  at  all,"  mghed  El^na,  **  her  heart  is  like  a 
flist— she  calls  Don  Lnia  a  dissipated  boy,  and  me 
» aaiy  child." 

"Hard,  hard  indeed,"  laughed  the  risiter. 

"'  Bot  ID  truth,"  said  the  young  lady,  "  I  believe 
a  Me  intiigoe  is  all  she  desires.  She  cannot  bear 
that  I  should  marry  quietly,  without  at  least  half 
a  dozeo  loTeis  to  break  their  hearts  on  the  occa- 
soD,  or  get  op  some  kind  of  domestic  romance  for 
heramosemeDt." 

"The  old  lady  thinks  she  will  live  over  again 
her  yoQth  in  your  conquests.     Is  it  not  so  1" 

*^It  is;  she  thinks  me  the  image  of  herself, 
iaskiiig  doe  allowance  for  the  degeneracy  of  the 
ige,  and  abe  is  continually  telling  me  of  her  scores 
of  loreia.  For  myself,  I  am  quite  content  with 
one." 

"And  yoor  grandfather  V 

''Oh,  he  never  interferes.  He  puts  implicit 
^  IB  the  old  Spanish  proverb,  that '  the  more 
a  woQao*8  wiQ  is  thwarted,  the  better  she  will 
^;'  and  therefore,  he  leaves  matters  entirely  in  my 
aont's  hands  to  insure  my  being  brought  to  per- 
fection." 

**  And  it  seems  your  lover  and  yourself  have  de- 
tenDioed  to  take  the  matter  in  your  own  hands,  and 
elope  io  the  confusion  of  to-morrow's  festivities?" 

"  Bot  there  is  no  hope  now,  for  she  said  posi- 
tively that  1  should  not  go." 

"Well,  let  me  arrange  this  little  affair  for  you. 
Suppose  you  seem  to  submit  quietly  to  your  aunt's 
^ree;  I  wiU  take  care  to  have  her  out  of  the 
^Tt  hy  aendiog  for  her  to  the  castle  in  the  mom- 
ug  for  the  ostensible  purpose  of  assisting  in  the 
preparationa." 

At  this  juncture,  although  neither  perceived  it, 
%  dark  figme  glided  noiselessly  up  the  river  bank, 
>od  stood  io  a  listening  attitude  behind  a  group  of 
palmettos,  which  effectually  screened  it  from  view. 
The  demon  of  jealousy  had  prompted  La  Seliora 
Isabel  to  dog  her  husband's  footsteps,  to  hear  and 
jadge  for  herself. 


'*  And  then,"  continued  the  Marquis,  "  you  can 
come  unobserved  to  the  castle  in  the  evening. 
You  had  better  come  masked,  for  to  tell  the  truth, 
the  Sei&ora  is  a  little  tinctured  with  jealousy,  and 
she  is  so  violent  that  it  would  not  be  altogether 
prudent  to  meet  her." 

"  Yes,  yes." 

"  But  meet  me  at  the  fountain  of  the  Graces, 
near  the  western  turret,  and  there  shall  this  fair 
hand  be  disposed  of,  at  least  to  our  satisfaction." 

"  Noble  Marquis" — 

**  Nay,  nay,  there  is  no  time  for  acknowledg- 
ments—I  must  hasten  home,  or  my  restless  Se&ora 
may  perchance  send  hither  in  search  of  me.  Adieu, 
ml  vida.  Wear  this  jewel  to  distinguish  you  to- 
morrow, in  case  there  should  be  any  difficulty ;" 
and  placing  on  her  hand  a  diamond  of  rare  magni- 
ficence, he  took  his  leave. 

The  young  girl  gazed  after  him,  till  he  was  out 
of  sight ;  and  then,  with  a  heart  full  of  hope,  and 
head  crowded  with  gay  fancies,  she  entered  the 
house. 

With  very  different  feelings  did  the  Marchesa 
wend  her  way  homeward.  Her  boatmen,  who 
with  their  little  barge  lay  concealed  in  the  shadow 
of  the  bank,  were  heard  afterwards  to  say,  that 
the  appearance  of  their  mistress,  as  she  bared  her 
head  to  the  moonbeams,  was  that  of  a  beautiful 
demon.  Her  eyes  glissened  like  those  of  a  ser- 
pent, and  her  delicately  chiselled  features  assumed 
the  livid  rigidity  of  a  corpse.  Long  cherished 
doubts  had  hitherto  tortured  her  mind  with  jea- 
lousy, and  the  seeming  confirmation  of  her  suspi- 
cions now  goaded  her  to  madness. 

Ere  she  reached  the  opposite  bank  of  the  spark- 
ling river,  her  dark  resolution  had  been  formed. 
Wrapping  the  black  mantilla  around  her  head,  she 
hastened  to  her  chamber,  and  there,  having  secured 
herself  from  the  intrusion  of  any  living  or  moving 
object,  save  the  flickering  moonbeams  which  played 
upon  the  floor,  and  lighted  her  silver  crucifix, 
she  brooded  over,  and  arranged  her  scheme  of  ven- 
geance, whose  very  horror  nerved  her  resolution. 
'*  Aye,  aye,  that  fair  hand  shall  indeed  be  disposed 
of,  to  the  satisfaction  of  one  whose  interference 
they  little  dread." 

The  possibility  of  her  mistake  never  for  a  mo- 
ment entered  her  imagination.  The  increasing 
coldness  of  the  Marquis  had  long  excited  her  in- 
dignation, and  she  had  ever  been  on  the  watch  to 
discover  its  cause,— never  for  an  instant  suspect- 
ing that  her  own  violent  passions  had  alienated  the 
affection  of  the  husband  whom  she  idolized. 

It  is  exceedingly  probable  that  the  lady  might 
have  had  other  causes  for  her  jealousy,  than  that 
here  narrated ;  but  this  is  the  only  one  whose  re- 
membrance has  survived. 

The  following  morning  rose  bright  and  clear 
upon  the  gilded  turrets  and  crystal  fountains  which 
sparkled  in  the  sunbeams  as  they  fell  upon  the 
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magnificent  Castello.  The  festival  of  Santa  Ca- 
tariaa  was  to  be  celebrated  with  unusaal  splendor, 
less  in  honor  of  the  Suint  herself,  than  of  the 
Knights  of  Saint  Catharine,  who  were  sojourning 
at  the  Castle. 

Preparations  for  the  religious  and  military  festi- 
val were  made  with  all  the  magnificence  cus- 
tomary in  an  age  and  nation,  where  personal  prowess 
was  the  strongest  claim  to  admiration,  and  the 
chief  attributes  of  religion,  pride  and  pomp. 

Thos  the  day  wore  on  until  the  hour  of  siesta 
arrived  ;  when,  every  one,  wearied  with  the  heat 
and  fatigue  of  the  morning,  sought  rest  and  repose. 
Silence  prevailed  throughout  the  mansion;  the 
Marchioness  again  wrapped  the  mantilla  around 
her  stately  person,  and  descended  to  the  boat.  The 
drowsy  boatmen,  who  were  following  the  example 
of  their  masters  in  yielding  to  the  intense  heat, 
were,  much  to  their,  annoyance,  aroused;  and 
again  the  lady  approached  the  enchanting  villa  of 
Las  Castres. 

She  ascended  the  sloping  bank  softly,  and  met 
no  one  to  interrupt  her  progress.  She  entered  the 
house,  and  without  being  observed,  gained  the 
chamber  of  El^na.  The  room  was  small,  but 
fitted  up  with  an  exquisite  degree  of  taste  and 
neatness,  emblematical  of  the  innocence  and  virgin 
purity  of  its  occupant.  On  every  side  were  seen 
the  simple  but  elegant  preparations  for  the  festivi- 
ties of  the  evening.  The  gala  dress  lay  upon  the 
bed,  and  choicest  perfumes  were  on  the  table.  A 
wreath  of  orange-flowers  for  the  hair,  and  a  gold  ro- 
sary with  its  sparkling  cross  were  placed  on  a  small 
marble  table  near  the  bed,  and  even  the  delicately 
embroidered  slippers  were  ready  for  use.  The 
fair  mistress  of  the  chamber  breathed  softly  in  her 
quiet  and  child-like  sleep.  The  lady  paused ;  and, 
bending  over  her,  contemplated  for  a  while  the  rare 
and  almost  infantile  loveliness  of  the  sleeper, — 
strangely  contrasted  with  the  'turbulent  feelings 
and  violent  passions  which  marred  her  own  mag- 
nificent beauty.  Apparently  pleasant  fancies  occu- 
pied the  mind  of  the  unconscious  girl,  for  a  smile 
at  that  moment  half  parted  the  bright  rose  colored 
lips — a  smile  so  sweet  that  it  might  have  softened 
the  heart  of  her  vindictive  enemy,  had  not  at  that 
moment  a  sparkle  of  light,  from  a  diamond  of  sin- 
gular beauty,  gleamed  upon  her  sight.  She  re- 
cognized her  husband^s  ring  on  the  delicately 
beautiful  hand  which  hung  so  carelessly  in  its  un- 
conscious grace.  This  steeled  her  heart,  and 
sealed  the  fate  of  her  victim.  With  an  unfalter- 
ing hand  she  dropped  a  portion  of  the  contents  of 
a  small  vial  on  the  half  open  lips.  This  vial  con- 
tained poison  collected  from  the  fangs  of  the  Cobra 
de  Capello.  A  few  minates  only  suflSced  for  it  to 
take  efifect.  The  rich  red  blood  quickly  retreated 
from  the  cheeks,  giving  place  to  large  black  spots — 
the  white  bosom  heaved  violently  for  a  short  time, 
then  became  perfectly  still — and  the  form  of  the 


loveliest  maiden  of  Andalusia  rapidly  changed  to 
that  of  a  livid  and  blackened  corpse.  Bat  the 
work  was  not  even  then  completed.  Death  itself 
did  not  satisfy  the  cruel  and  vindictive  woman. 
She  drew  from  its  silver  sheath  a  sharp  stiletto, 
and  without  quailing,  without  even  shudderiog,  she 
severed  the  hand  from  the  delicately  rounded  aim 
of  the  onfortunate  girl.  She  then  re-arranged  the 
drapery  in  the  most  life-like  manner  possible,  drew 
close  the  eurtains,  and  withdrew  from  that  dark 
and  deathly  chamber,  with  no  other  emotions  tliaa 
those  of  gratified  revenge,  and  triumph.  •  ♦  •  • 

Noblemen,  bishops,  knights,  and  ladies — the beao- 
tiful  and  the  gay — ecclesiastics,  and  laymen, — the 
wise  and  foolish — the  young  and  old,  crowded 
around  the  extensive  tables,  which  groaned  under 
all  the  splendor  that  wealth  and  taste  could  heap 
upon  them.  The  pillars  were  garlanded  with 
gayest  wreaths.  Lights  flashed  around  the  co- 
lumns, and  along  the  verandahs,  and  throughout  the 
trelUced  walks.  Light  everywhere — and  jewels 
of  priceless  value  biased,  and  were  eelipaed  by 
brighter  eyes.  Loud  peals  of  laughter  and  loud 
and  merry  jests  resounded  through  the  lofly  halls. 
Wine  circulated  freely,  and  the  songs  were  repeat- 
ed with  accompaniments  of  trumpets,  drams  and 
fifes — ^and  brave  knights  loudly  proclaimed  the 
beauty  of  their  mistresses,  and  challenged  the 
world  to  produce  their  equals.  The  ladies  stretch- 
ed forth  their  swan-like  necks,  and  encouraged 
their  champions  with  bright  smiles  and  grateful 
applause.  The  Marchioness  moved  conspicuous 
among  all  these ;  for  her  noble  bearing  and  magni- 
ficent beauty,  coupled  with  the  grace  and  afia- 
bility  which  won  all  hearts,  had  never,  showed 
more  remarkable  than  on  this  memorable  evening. 

"  A  gift,"  proclaimed  the  heralds,  ^  a  gift  from 
La  Seftora  Dofia  Isabel  to  her  noble  lord  on  his  in- 
stallation as  Knight  of  the  holy  order  of  Santa 
Catarina — ^a  badge  to  distinguish  liis  person,  and  a 
talisman  to  preserve  his  courage.'^ 

"  Methinks  your  Marquis  is  a  loving  lord,^  said 
the  young  Knight  Don  Luis  de  Mendosa,  ''be 
wears  no  colors  save  those  of  his  lady  wife,  and 
places  his  lance  in  rest  for  no  other  beauty.*^ 

Every  eye  was  turned  on  her  with  admiration, 
and  the  Marchess  smiled  haughtily. 

The  page,  at  that  moment,  approached  his  Lord, 
bearing  the  gift,  supposed  to  be  a  scarf  embroidered 
with  his  lady^s  hair,  or  lettered  vrith  her  name  and 
motto.  It  was  enclosed  in  a  small  box  of  em- 
bossed gold,  on  which  was  inscribed  with  precious 
stones  the  following  motto:  '^  A  talisman  to  stir 
up  the  heart  of  the  most  noble  and  valiant  the 
Marquis  de  las  Torres.**  With  a  flashing  eye,  and 
lip  wreathed  with  smiles,  the  nobleman  prepared 
to  adorn  his  shield  with  the  gift  of  his  transcen- 
dantly  beautiful  wife.  He  carefully  unwrapped 
fold  after  fold  of  the  silver  tissue,  in  which  it  wa» 
enclosed — ^but  he  turned  cold  as  marUoy  when  a 
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small  and  exqaisilely  fonned  hand,  with  his  well 
koowD  liog  OD  one  of  the  stifieaed  fingen,  touched 
hu  ows. 

Traditional  records  are  onable  to  present  any  de- 
finite picture  of  the  tamult  which  ensued.  Lights 
were  extingniahed,  and  tables  overthrown  in  the 
genenl  confosion — with  its  cause  very  few  were 
aeqoaioted,  bat  among  these  was  Don  Lais  de 
Meodoza. 

A  bandied  eyes  sought  the  Marchioness,  but 
ibe  was  gone.  She  had  disappeared  in  the  confu- 
8100,  wiiiioat  learisg  a  trace  behind.  They  sought 
her  tiirougboat  the  castle,  the  surrounding  grounds, 
the  rilJa  of  Las  Castres — and  there  they  met  with 
aa  object  which  quickened  their  anxiety.  But  she 
was  aeTer  found.  Whether  kindred  evil  spirits 
fouded  her  from  human  vengeance,  or  whether 
sbe  foand  refuge  in  some  of  the  many  subterra- 
leao  passages  with  which  the  castle  abounded, 
eaaDot  be  told.  They  say  she  has  never  since 
bees  known  to  hold  communication  with  any  mor- 
tal ageDt. 

The  festivities  at  the  castle  were  sever  renew- 
ed. Don  Lais  and  the  Marquis  waited  only  long 
eooQgb  to  cover  the  bier  of  the  loving  and  beloved 
Elena  with  choicest  and  fairest  flowers — ^then, 
choosing  for  their  badges  boughs  of  the  yew  and 
eypresj,  they  wended  their  way  to  Mount  Sinai,  to 
gaard  the  tooib  of  the  saint,  to  whose  order  they  be- 
longed. Thence  they  never  returned,  and  the  castle 
vas  thereafter  entirely  deserted,  for  the  Marquis 
was  the  last  of  hia  family,  and  had  there  been 
scores  of  heirs,  none  probably  would  have  ventur- 
ed to  take  possession  of  the  mansion,  which  has 
been  considered  ever  since,  as  the  solitary  abode 
of  the  daxk  and  terrible  lady.  There,  say  the 
peuanta,  she  drags  on  an  existence  prolonged  be- 
}OQd  that  of  mortals,  to  suffer  more  than  mortal 
tortore— there,  her  shrieks  for  mercy,  which  in  the 
h^$  o(  her  power  she  never  showed,  are  unheed- 
c^i  and  her  repcjitance  is  unavailing. 


AN  IMAGERY  OF  LIFE. 

I  lore  to  stand  beside  the  brook, 
Beneath  ibe  sun's  bright  beam, 

And  watch  each  wave  that's  borne  along 
Upon  ila  nishiog  stream, — 

-'To  see  its  waters  dashing  on, 

And  hear  its  gentle  roar, 
And  ihink  that  thus  it  leaped  and  rolled, 

An  kondred  years  before. 

—It  miods  me  of  the  stream  of  life 

That  nishes  swiftly  by, 
And  bearing  efaangea  on  its  breast, 

Scarce  noted,  ere  they  fly. 

—1  lore  to  watch  the  gentle  moon, 

TrMking  iu  silent  way. 
It  i€!lfl  of  holy  innocence, 

in  erery  silver  ray. 


— And  1  have  marked  the  withered  leaf, 

As  from  its  stem  'tis  shed, 
And  thought  that  thus,  man's  brightest  hopes, 

HaTO  from  his  bosom  sped, — 

— That  like  that  leaf  his  hopes  hare  been, — 
Have  budded,— have  decayed,— 

Have  bloomed,  until  misfortune's  blast 
Has  bid  them  droop  and  fade. 

—I  mark  the  rapids,  leaping  by 

In  seeming  angry  strife. 
And  find  in  each,  and  all  of  these. 

An  imagery  of  life. 
Rickrmmdf  Vo. 


J.  p.  F. 


COROLINN :  A  PERSIAN  TALE. 

PAaT  11. 

CHAPTER  V, 

There  are  bobbles  that  vanish  when  graip'd  in  the  bandy 
There  are  rosebuds  that  wither  t>efore  ihey  expand, 
There  are  hopes  that  are  blighted  when  brightest  they  seem. 
And  pleasures  that  fade  like  the  joy  of  a  dream. 

SkeUhet  of  a  TravtUer. 

The  party  of  fogitives  soon  entered  the  defile  of 
which  Hamors  had  spoken,  and  wound  along  its 
rocky  bed  for  a  considerable  distance  without  hear- 
ing any  thing  from  their  pursuers;  the  pale  fea- 
tures of  the  trembling  Corolinn  were  re-animated 
by  the  assurance  of  her  Everington.  Suddenly 
Hamors  stopped  and  listened.  All  were  instantly 
silent.  No  onct  however,  could  hear  sny  thing, 
except  the  murmur  of  the  trees  that  overshadowed 
the  deep  glen,  and  the  hollow  sound  of  a  distant 
waterfall.  Hamors  alone,  by  his  countenance,  be- 
trayed his  alarm.  He  threw  himself  from  his 
horse,  laid  his  ear  close  to  the  rock,  and  again  lis- 
tened. 

^It  is  as  I  feared;  we  are  pursued,  and  the 
horsemen  are  close  upon  us,'*  said  Hamors. 

**  We  know  then  what  we  have  to  do,"  replied 
Everington ;  "  I  think  we  can  make  this  pass  good 
against  a  dozen  or  more  Schirans." 

^  I  am  exactly  of  your  opinion,"  said  Hamors ; 
"  but  not  here  can  we  make  our  defence.  If  the 
lady  will  ride  forward,  in  one  hour  she  will  reach 
the  extremity  of  this  narrow  valley,  within  the 
boundaries  of  Kerdistan,  where  she  will  be  sure  of 
a  hospitable  reception  and  safety.'* 

"  The  advice  of  Hamors  must  be  followed,"  said 
Everington  to  the  ladies:  ** dearest  Corolinn,  es- 
cape if  yon  can ;  we  will  join  you  after  we  have 
disposed  of  these  villains." 

But  it  was  plain,  the  strength  of  the  fair  girl  was 
unequal  to  the  task  enjoined,  and  the  danger  to 
which  Everington  was  exposed  had  no  tendency 
to  tranquilize  her  spirits.  The  whole  party  now 
hastened  onward  to  the  place  where  the  rocks  ap- 
proached so  near  together  as  to  leave  only  a  space 
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sufficient  for  one  to  pass  at  a  time ;  and  as  it  was 
evident  their  pursuers  were  not  far  distant,  Ha- 
mors  proposed  making  a  stand  at  that  place,  since 
in  the  narrow  pass  numbers  could  be  of  little  ad- 
vantage. 

Corolinn  endeavored  to  proceed,  but  a  dizzy 
faintness  came  over  her ;  and  had  not  Everington, 
who  was  watching  her  disappearance,  flown  to  her 
aid,  she  must  have  fallen  to  the  ground.  Evering- 
ton  caught  her  in  his  arms,  sprinkled  some  cold 
water  in  her  face,  and  while  the  girl  Myrtilda  has- 
tened to  the  aid  of  her  mistress,  he  kissed  the  pale 
forehead  of  the  beautiful  creature  he  held  in  his 
arms,  with  a  feeling  of  the  tendercst  afifection. 

Placing  Corolinn,  who  had  revived,  on  a  mossy 
rock,  which  by  a  turn  of  the  ravine  was  hid  from 
the  path  they  had  travelled,  he  lefl  her  with  her 
attendant,  and  hastened  to  Hamors,  who  had  been 
preparing  their  arms  for  the  expected  conflict. 
Their  position  was  such  as  to  prevent  their  pur- 
suers from  riding  them  down,  and  they  had  some 
hope,  that,  by  a  vigorous  defence,  they  should  be  ul- 
timately successful. 

Their  pistols  were  loaded  and  primed,  their 
cimetars  were  drawn,  and  in  anxious  suspense  they 
listened  to  the  rapid  and  approaching  trampling  of 
their  pursuers. 

It  was  but  a  minute,  before  their  foe  appeared 
turning  the  point  of  the  rocks  below  them,  and  they 
no  sooner  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  fugitives  than  a 
loud  shout  announced  their  gratification,  and  the 
certainty  of  their  triumph.  Though  their  horses 
were  covered  with  sweat  and  foam,  and  panting  for 
breath,  they  halted  not  a  moment;  but  drawing 
their  sabres,  w^ith  shouts  of  praise  to  Allah,  and  in- 
voking the  aid  of  the  prophet  for  the  destruction  of 
the  infidel  dog,  advanced  at  a  swift  gallop  and  in 
single  file  to  the  assault.  Everington  and  Hamors 
stood  firm  with  their  cocked  pistols  in  their  right 
hands,  and  their  sabres  in  their  lefl. 

"  We  must  block  up  the  road,  and  they  must 
form  the  barrier,"  said  Everington  to  his  servant ; 
''  you  shoot  the  leader^s  horse  and  I  will  dispose  of 
the  rider." 

"  Fling  down  your  arms,  you  rebel  dog !"  shouted 
the  chief  who  led  the  squadron. 

The  only  answer  given  was  by  the  discharge  of 
the  pistols  of  Everington  and  Hamors,  who  both 
fired  at  the  same  instant  with  fatal  effect.  The 
noble  beast  on  which  the  Emir  was  mounted,  made  a 
desperate  plunge  forward,  then  partly  turned,  reared 
on  his  hind  feet,  and  while  his  master^s  hand  re- 
laxed its  grasp  upon  the  bridle,  both  fell  lifeless  in 
the  narrowest  part  of  the  pathway. 

The  effect  was  so  sudden,  and  the  assault  so  ra- 
pid, that  the  second  individual  in  pursuit,  was  una- 
ble to  check  the  horse  before  he  was  entangled  by 
the  fallen  one,  and  ere  he  could  extricate  himself, 
his  rider  had  received  a  shot  through  the  brain ; 
while  clinging  with  a  death-grasp  to  the  reins  as 


he  fell,  the  affrighted  steed  was  instantly  trmpGii 
him  under  foot,  and  by  hie  endeavors  to  eseipi^ 

creating  still  greater  confusion  in  the  body  k- 
hind. 

**  The  curse  of  the  prophet  rest  on  the  iofidri 
dogs,"  cried  the  second  in  command,  as  he  thnt 
himself  from  his  horse,  and,  followed  by  three  m 
four  others,  struggled  forward  to  encounter  the  de* 
fenders  of  the  pass,  hand  to  hand. 

They  at  last  succeeded  in  reaching  them,  hi 
Everington  and  his  servant,  who  saw  the  comiii 
storm,  were  prepared  to  meet  it,  and  two  more  k 
the  assailants  were  soon  bleeding  at  their  feet,«i 
by  the  pistol  of  Hamors,  and  the  other  b]r  tki 
sabre  of  Everington. 

At  this  instant,  Hamors,  in  endeavoring  to  poi 
the  advantage  he  had  gained,  was  thromnoffMi 
guard,  and  received  a  blow  from  a  sabre  ob  b 
head,  which,  to  appearance,  killed  him  on  the  ifA 
Thus  encouraged,  the  assailants  pressed  fomrf 
with  loud  shouts  of"  Allah  Acbar :"  God  is  mjgftfT; 
but  still  Everington  maintained  hie  gro8Bd,ai 
the  boldest  of  the  assailants  shmnk  back  fmMi 
death-dealing  blows. 

At  this  critical  moment  a  sndden  scream  fm 
the  females  reached  his  ear,  which  was  imtniif 
followed  by  a  shout  of  exultation  from  the  puikt* 
hind  him.  Turning  on  his  heels,  he  flew  to  wt 
his  fair  Corolinn  from  this  new  danger;  andvli 
turned  the  point  of  the  rock  that  iotervened  ki* 
tween  them,  he  encountered  a  body  of  the  fti> 
These,  while  Everington  and  Hamors  wen  c^ 
gaged  with  those  in  front,  had  retraced  their  iiq* 
for  a  few  rods  down  the  ravine,  then  claobdif 
up  the  precipice  by  the  aid  of  the  mantliog  ihi^ 
bery,  hdd  made  their  way  above  them,  and  piMif 
on  a  kind  of  projecting  ledge,  had  intended  to  idi 
them  in  the  rear ;  when,  on  gaining  the  pass,  thi^ 
to  their  great  surprise,  found  Corolinn  and  her  i^ 
tendant  alone,  and  completely  within  their  povV' 

"  Let  go  that  maiden,  villain,*^  cried  EverioftMi 
as  he  darted  upon  them  like  a  tiger,  and  witk  i 
single  blow  severed  to  the  shoulders,  the  heid  d 
the  chief  who  was  endeavoring  to  secure  the  hub 
of  the  terrified  Corolinn. 

By  this  time  those  of  the  assailants  who  )d 
been  held  in  check,  came  up,  and  those  who  \d 
seized  the  girls  finding  themselves  so  furionilyi^ 
tacked,  letting  them  go  to  defend  themsehcii 
Everington  found  himself  surrounded  by  siroA 
and  after  a  desperate  struggle,  was  knocked  don 
and  securely  bound. 

"  O  spare  him,"  cried  Corolinn,  as,  forgetliogbff 
own  danger,  she  clasped  the  arm  of  the  iodiTidBU 
who  appeared  to  have  the  command. 

"  Our  orders,  sweet  runaway,"  replied  the  doA 
"  were  to  spare  him  and  take  him  alive,  or  I*. 
brains  would  have  been,  before  this  time, 
out.  AAer  all,"  continued  tlie  officer,  **  I 
doubt  whether  this  Frank  will  feel  much  obliged 
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Ds  for  the  fiiror  we  have  shown  him,  for  he  has  a  ance ;  and  here  the  sight  of  a  large  party  of  horse- 

{eiioQs  accooot  to  settle  for  the  murder  of  this  men  at  the  foot  of  the  moantains,  among  which 

man;  Aod  with  the  prince,  whom  Allah  preserve,  Everington  not  only  discovered  several  elet^hants, 

for  niDning  away  with  you,  sweet  blossom  of  the  but  the  black  standard  of  Persm,  convinced  him  at 

^°°*^'  I  once  that  his  hopes  were  utterly  futile  and  ground- 

"  Tbeo  he  is  lost  !^'  exclaimed  Corolion  ;  "  al-  ]ggg, 

teadj  lost ;  theie  is  not  the  semblance  of  hope  in 

his  case." 

"  Not  in  Ai5  case,  certainly,''  answered  the  Emir : 

"and  for  70a— ah,  you  know  the  prince  is  merci- 

"Ifjoar  prisoner  die,  I  die  with  him,''  said 
CotoUdd  firmly ;  the  undaunted  courage  of  her  dis- 
position rising,  as  the  danger  which  threatened 
Ererington  grew  formidable  and  unavoidable ;  *'  I 
TiU  oerer  be  the  slave  of  Abbas  Mirza,  nor  the 
mioioo  of  his  will." 

"  We  will  leave  these  matters  to  be  settled  be- 
tveen  joa  and  his  highness  on  your  return,"  said 
tk  officer. 

'^  Carolinn,"  said  Everington,  who  had  main- 
tained the  most  inflexible  silence,  while  they  were 
binding  him,  and  scorned  to  reply  to  the  threats 
and  execrations  showered  upon  him  by  his  captors ; 
"  1  know  my  destiny,  but  I  hope  I  have  lived  long 
CDoogh  to  despise  the  power  of  a  t3rrant ;  and  I 
shall  do  80,  h^py  in  believing  that  to  the  last  I 
hjt  retained  the  remembrance  and  love  of  my 
dearest  Corolinn." 

'^  Yoo  see,"  said  the  chief,  pointing  towards  the 
son,  ''that  it  is  declining,  and  our  work  is  but  half 
done;  we  must  now  return." 

fits  orders  were  immediately  obeyed.  The 
iKRsesof  both  parties  were  secured,  and  great  was 
^  Emprise,  not  only  of  Everington,  but  of  the 
pursoers  also,  when  they  found  that  Hamors,  whom 
ihej  had  left  for  dead,  had  disappeared,  and  that 
one  of  their  fleetest  horses  was  no  where  to  be 
foond.  This  difllculty  was  however  soon  removed 
^^7  their  chief,  who  assured  his  followers  that  Eblis 
b^id  ondonbtedly  carried  off  the  servant  of  the  infi- 
dtl,  for  his  presumption  in  fighting  against  the 
^thfal,  and  that  the  horse  would  probably  be  found 
somewhere  down  the  valley :  though  this  explana- 
tion did  not  prevent  his  carrying  into  effect,  with 
increased  activity,  his  directions  for  an  immediate 
descent  of  the  mountain.  Everington  was  mounted 
OQ  one  of  the  horses  belonging  to  the  party,  and 
<  orolinn,  who  was  so  fatigued  as  to  be  unable  to 
maintain  her  seat  on  horseback,  was  placed  behind 
<^e  of  the  horsemen,  and  the  whole  party  were  re- 
tnicing  their  steps  to  the  plain.  The  dead  were 
left  Qohnried ;  and  the  chief  remarked,  as  he  passed 
ibem,  that  they  had  fallen  honorably. 

A  sort  of  undefined  hope  had  lingered  in  the  bo- 
som of  Everington,  that  Hamors  had  escaped,  and 
tlut  he  would  be  able  to  rouse  some  of  the  sturdy 
moQQtaineers  to  their  rescue :  but  they  reached  the 
place  where  they  partook  of  the  last  slight  refresh- 
ment in  their  ascent,  without  his  wished  for  appear- 


CHAPTER  VI. 

The  snake'ii  forky  tongue — the  dngon^s  fang, 
Shall  pierce  thy  side  with  many  a  twang ; 
The  Upas  gums  shall  run  through  thy  veins, 
And  each  torture  U8*d  to  increase  thy  pains ; 
Then  beware,  wretch !  O,  beware  of  me ! 
For  whithersoever  thou  may'st  flee, 
1  warn  thee  now  ;  then  stand  in  fear, 
Nor  court  my  young  CastiUian  dear. — Ammymous. 

The  utmost  care  and  precaution  had  been  taken 
to  prevent  the  least  communication  between  Ever- 
ington and  Corolinn,  during  the  march ;  he  being 
placed  in  the  front,  and  she  in  the  rear  of  the  de- 
tachment ;  but  when  they  reached  the  plain,  as  the 
faithful  girl  passed  him  to  be  placed  on  the  mag- 
nificent howdah  which  was  carried  by  the  largest 
elephant,  she  placed  her  white  hand  to  her  lips, 
and  said,  in  tones  intended  to  reach  him  and  none 
else, 

"  My  word  is  passed ;  if  yon  die,  Corolinn  dies 

with  you." 

"  Fear  nothing,  my  dear  girl,"  replied  the  pri- 
soner, who,  whatever  he  might  have  feared,  saw 
the  necessity  of  keeping  up  the  hopes  of  Coro- 
linn; *'fear  nothing,  ADah  will  protect  and  blesa 


us. 


w 


AAer  a  hurried  march  over  the  plain,  night  over- 
took them,  and  they  encamped  near  the  ruins  of 
Persepolis.  Closely  pinioned  and  secured  as  Ever- 
ington was,  he  was  n<me  the  less  carefully  guarded ; 
and  his  present  situation,  added  to  the  prospect  be- 
fore him,  did  not  suffer  him  to  rest.  The  shrill  cry 
of  the  hyena  and  jackall  was  heard  among  the  ruins, 
as  they  prowled  about  the  camp  of  the  intruders  on 
their  domains ;  and  from  some  lone  and  lofty  co- 
lumn, the  owl  uttered  its  boding  cry,  when  the 
twilight  enabled  it  to  venture  forth  in  quest  of  its 
prey.  Bats  flitted  through  the  gloom,  and,  to  the 
feverish  imagination  of  Everington,  they  seemed 
like  the  ghosts  of  those  whose  crimes  had  deso- 
lated and  depopulated  that  once  glorious  place. 
The  desolation  with  which  they  were  surrounded, 
agreed  but  too  well  with  the  state  of  Everington's 
feelings.  For  himself,  he  knew  there  was  nothing 
to  hope ;  and  if  he  was  to  be  torn  from  his  loved 
one,  but  little  to  fear.  But  for  her,  he  trembled 
with  horror,  when  he  reflected  that  the  beautiful 
and  high-souled  creature  must  be  sacrificed  to  the 
brutal  pajBsions  of  a  tyrant. 

Morning  came,  and  with  it  the  march  was  re- 
sumed ;  and  before  noon,  Everington  found  him- 
delf  fettered,  and  closed  within  the  walls  of  Schi- 
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ras.  No  sooner  had  the  party,  with  the  fugitives, 
entered  the  city,  than  they  were  met  by  a  messen- 
ger from  the  prince,  who  held  a  short  conference 
with  the  chief,  at  the  close  of  which,  Everington 
was  taken  from  the  horse,  blindfolded,  and  then, 
with  a  file  of  men  on  each  side,  marched  a  conside- 
rable distance,  when  they  suddenly  halted  for  a 
few  moments. 

"  If  I  am  to  die,"  said  Everington,  who  sus- 
pected that  preparations  for  such  an  event  were 
making,  '*  let  me  meet  death  like  a  man ;  I  shall 
not  shrink  when  it  comes." 

"  You  will  know  your  destination,"  replied  the 
surly  voice  of  his  conductor ;  and  as  he  spoke  the 
harsh  and  heavy  grating  of  some  massive  door  on 
its  hinges,  told  Everington  that  they  were  entering 
osme  building,  though  what  and  where  it  was  im- 
possible to  ascertain. 

When  the  door  closed  behind  them,  the  sudden 
transition  from  the  hum  and  bustle  of  the  city,  to 
the  total  and  death-like  silence  around  them,  spoke 
plainly  of  the  thickness  of  the  walls  with  which 
they  were  enclosed.  After  descending  a  flight  of 
steps,  another  door  opened,  and  from  the  hollow 
reverberations  of  the  echoes,  it  appeared  they  were 
traversing  some  subterranean  passage.  Another 
flight  of  steps  was  succeeded  by  another  space  to 
bo  traversed,  at  the  extremity  of  which  the  third 
and  last  door  opened. 

Everington^s  hands  were  now  unbound;  the  irons 
taken  from  his  feet ;  the  door  was  partly  unclosed ; 
and  still  blindfolded,  he  was  thrust  through  it,  and 
the  door  instantly  closed  upon  him.  He  tore  the 
turban  with  which  he  had  been  blinded  from  his 
head,  but  impenetrable  darkness  met  his  eye ;  and 
he  heard  the  harsh  grating  of  the  keys,  as  bolt  after 
bolt  was  turned  upon  him. 

**  I  am  buried  alive,"  said  Everington  aloud,  and 
he  started  at  the  hollow  and  unearthly  sound  of  liis 
own  voice ;  he  remembered  the  accounts  he  had 
heard  of  the  dungeons  of  Schiras,  where  kingly 
vengeance  immured  those  victims  it  did  not  dare 
openly  to  immolate. 

He  called  aloud,  but  was  only  answered  by 
echoes  gloomy  as  the  dungeons  that  gave  them 
birth.  The  chilliness  and  dampness  of  the  air 
proved  that  he  was  far  under  ground  ;  and  the  only 
thing  that  gave  him  hope,  was,  that  once  he  fancied 
he  felt  the  winnowing  of  a  bat's  wing,  as  it  flitted 
around  him  in  the  pitchy  darkness,  and  that,  he 
thought,  demonstrated  the  certainty  of  some  com- 
munication with  the  upper  air.  He  moved  a  few 
feet  and  his  hand  struck  against  a  wall. 

**  I  will  at  least  know  the  extent  of  my  dungeon," 
said  Everington,  as  with  his  hand  upon  the  wall, 
which  was  covered  with  mould  and  dampness,  he 
slowly  groped  his  way  along. 

The  distance  he  traversed  proved  that  it  was  of 
considerable  extent ;  but  the  examination  showed 
also  that  the  door  by  which  he  had  entered  was 


the  only  place  of  ingress  or  egress  to  the  dongeoi. 
llie  floor  was  of  stone,  but  covered  with  a  vel, 
slimy  matter,  which  convinced  Eyefington  tbit  it 
was  sometimes  covered  with  water ;  and  he  remem- 
bered that  once  a  year,  at  least,  it  was  said,  the 
dungeons  were  emptied  of  their  inmates  by  the  over- 
flowing of  the  Bendemir. 

To  Everington  it  was  a  time  of  almost  incoi- 
ceivable  agony  and  despair.  He  was  brave,  zoi 
could  have  died  the  death  of  a  soldier  wiiboui  i 
murmur;  but  to  be  shut  out  from  the  cheerfiil 
light  of  day — ^to  be  buried  aliye — to  die  a  liriDg 
death,  filled  his  mind  with  horror.  And  C<ao- 
linn,  his  faithful  and  beautiful  Corolino,  when 
was  she  1 

"  God  of  mercy  protect  her!"  he  exclaimed,  ai, 
filled  with  conflicting  emotions,  he  hastily  strode 
across  the  dungeon — "  O,  protect  and  bless  her  r* 

His  foot  struck  against  something  upon  theflon^ 
he  stumbled  and  fell — he  turned  to  examine  it— it 
was  a  half- wasted  skeleton.     He  moved  bis  bud 
slowly  over  it — there  was  a  frightful  hissingi  vi 
a  large  serpent  crept  from  beneath  the  uorolted 
garments  and  twined  its  long  scaly  folds  arooal 
his  arm.    With  a  scream  he  tore  it  from  him,  aid 
springing  to  his  feet,  attempted  to  fly  from  the  I^ 
volting  reptile,  but  struck  against  the  wall  oi  the 
prison  with  such  violence  that  he  fell,  insensible, » 
the  pavement.     How  long  he  remained  in  tbtf 
situation  he  knew  not,  but  he  was  confident  tfait  a 
considerable  time  must  have  elapsed.    'With  the 
sense  of  existence,  a  recollection  of  the  bonvnot 
his  fate  came  over  him,  mingled  with  a  deathlike 
depression  of  his  feelings,  and  a  sensation  of  vnk- 
ness  that  convinced  him  his  hoars  of  life  woiUbe 
few,  unless  he  was  removed  from  that  pbe'- 
Placing  his  hand  on  the  wet  floor  to  raise  hinitf« 
it  rested  on  something  which  struggled  violeatly  U> 
escape ;  and  the  carbuncled  back  and  swolleB  teiB 
showed  it  to  be  an  overgrown  toad,  which  *• 
heated    imagination   of    Everington  pictnied  *• 
having  attained  that   frightful  size  by  liriujf  ^ 
the  victims  which   there  fell   a  sacrifice  to  ^' 
ranny. 

"  Not  yet,"  said  he,  as  he  started  to  hia  ^^ 
"  am  I  willing  to  become  a  prey  to  sach  loatba*** 
animals !"  - 

How  the  time  passed  away  he  bad  no  mean  ^ 
kiK)wing,  but  a  painful  sensation  of  hanger  aP^ 
thirst — a  sickening  faintness  which  attended  tb* 
last  movement — a  confusion  of  ideas,  and  deluli^ 
of  body,  demonstrated  that  he  had  breathed  &p^ 
tilcntial  air,  under  the  influence  of  which  the  povo' 
of  life  could  not  survive.  The  inclination  to  «le«f 
was  excessive,  but  he  dared  not  indulge  iuforhii 
sleeping  moments  wero  more  dreadful  than  ks 
waking  ones,  and  that  dread  was  not  wholly  o«ii| 
to  the  harassing  effect  of  his  imagination.  Ones 
when  he  attempted  to  sleep,  he  was  soddedf 
aroused  by  finding  a  snake,  cold  and  chiUiBg.ct* 
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deaToriog  to  force  its  way  beneath  the  clothing  of 
his  body,  and  coiling  its  folds  aronnd  his  neck. 
The  instant  be  was  motionless^  reptiles  of  Tarious 
kiada  began  to  gather  around  him,  and  he  felt  as  if 
thej  had  already  marked  him  for  their  prey.  How 
giadlj  woold  he  have  welcomed  death ! 

At  last,  when  hope  had  fled,  when  he  thooght 
thit  his  feelings  had  been  rendered  callous  by  the 
intensity  of  suffering,  a  slight  sound  in  the  subter- 
noean  regions  of  his  dangeon  aroused  him  from 
his  lethargy.  Listening  with  ears  which  had  been 
leodexed  acute  by  misery,  he  heard  voices,  and 
theo  footsteps  in  the  passage  that  led  to  his  dun- 
f^eon.  Again  he  heard  the  numerous  bolts  with- 
dnvD,  and  at  last — joyful  sight ! — a  gleam  of  light 
darted  through  the  opening  door,  and  greeted  eyes 
which  had  ao  long  been  deprived  of  its  exhilara- 
ting ioflnence.  As  the  door  opened  a  soldier  en- 
tered, whose  countenance  manifested  nmch  sur- 
prise at  finding  the  prisoner  living.  He  held  a 
lamp  io  hia  hand,  but  the  vitiated  air  of  the  dun- 
geon produced  such  an  effect  upon  it,  that  its  fee- 
ble gtinuner  penetrated  but  a  few  feet  into  the  gloom 
around  him. 

"  Frank,"  said  the  soldier,  '*  you  are  sent  for : 
let  OS  first  pot  this  turban  over  your  eyes." 

ETeiington  did  not  refuse ;  any  fate  would  have 
been  preferable  to  a  longer  residence  in  that  loath- 
some dongeon.  He  ivas  again  blindfolded,  and  led 
Mt  the  same  way  he  had  entered. 

At  the  moment  of  emerging  into  the  eater  air, 
the  taiban  accidentally  dropped  from  the  eyes  of 
ETeringUm,  and  he  often  afterwards  declared  that 
be  oeTer  experienced  such  a  sensation  of  pure 
pieasare  aahe  did  at  that  time,  when  he  once  more 
beheld  the  glorious  light  of  day — again  breathed 
the  fresh,  pure  air ;  and  looked  on  the  bright  and 
beiatifd  face  of  nature.  It  was  but  a  momentary 
glance,  yet  he  knew  he  was  in  the  gardens  of  the 
prinee,  for  he  beheld  the  gilded  minaret  of  the 
king's  mosque  towering  above  the  cypress  grove 
near  which  it  was  standing.  The  turban  was  in- 
stantly replaced,  and  when  it  was  again  taken  from 
his  eyes,  he  was  standing  before  the  prince,  Abbas 
Miru,  in  the  hall  of  justice.  The  prince  did  not 
deign  to  notice  him,  but  sat  with  his  eyes  fixed, 
apparently,  on  the  magnificent  carpet  which  co- 
vered the  divan.  Near  him,  but  in  a  less  elevated 
sitoatioQ,  sat  the  cadi,  or  chief-justice  of  the  city, 
K'aitiag  the  orders  of  his  superior ;  and  a  circle  of 
^e  oSceia  and  guards  of  the  prince,  completed 
the  list  of  persons  present.  In  a  large  mirror 
which  was  suspended  against  the  wall,  Everington 
saw  his  own  figure,  and  was  shocked  at  the  change 
which  had  taksn  place  in  his  appearance ; — ^pale 
>Bd  sallow— his  eyes  hollow  and  sunken — ^his  coun- 
tenance ghasdy,  and  his  person  covered  with  the 
filth  of  the  dungeon— Hhe  whole  conspired  to  prove 
the  pestilential  and  foul  condition  of  the  place  in 
which  he  had  been  immured. 


CHAPTER  VII. 
-If  ever  thou  has  felt 


A  wish  to  niak^  ae  happy— oh !  if  ever, half 

Thoa  yowM'st,  was  tnie ;  if  ever  iaooceoce 

Or  riitue  charm *d  thee ;  if  yet  one  spock 

Of  generous  lympathy  remains,  spare,  xpare  the  prisoner ! 


Everington  was  roused  from  the  contemplation 
of  the  persona  by  whom  he  was  surrounded,  and  of 
his  own  haggard  appearance,  by  a  person  whose 
business  it  was  te  act  the  part  of  public  accuser, 
and  who,  kneeling  before  the  prince,  said — 

'*  Most  just  and  glorious  prince,  Abbas  Mirza, 
the  prisoner  awaits  your  pleasure  and  your  justice.'* 

^'  He  has  had  a  taste  of  our  justice  already,'^  re- 
plied the  prince,  with  a  nod  to  the  cadi,  '*  let  him 
be  brought  forward." 

Everington  was  then,  by  the  guard,  placed  im- 
mediately in  front  of  the  divan,  and  with  silence 
awaited  the  charge. 

'*  Frank,''  said  the  cadi,  (among  the  Mahome- 
tan nations  of  the  East  all  Europeans  are  called 
Franks,)  fixing  his  eyes  firmly  upon  Everington, 
and  stroking  his  long  beard  with  great  compla- 
cency, "  it  is  not  the  habit  of  the  children  of  the 
sun  to  punish  offenders  without  giving  them  a 
hearing; — we  require  you,  therefore,  to  answer 
such  questions,  as,  by  order  of  his  highness  the 
prince,  wiirbe  proposed  to  you." 

Everington  remained  motionless. 

"Are  you  acquainted  with  Corolinn  Hermans!" 

"lam." 

"  What  was  your  motive  in  endeavoring  to  carry 
her  off,  against  her  will  and  wishes  1" 

"  It  was  to  add  to  mine  and  her  happiness.'* 

**  You  acknowledge  that  it  was  your  intention  to 
carry  her  away  from  the  dominions  of  the  prince, 
whom  may  Allah  preserve!  and  many  her!" 

"  I  acknowledge  it." 

"  It  is  enough,"  said  the  pHnce ;  "  the  presump- 
tuous infidel  stands  convicted  by  his  own  confes- 
sion.    Proceed  to  judgment." 

The  cadi  then  rose,  and,  after  reeapitnlating  the 
offence,  and  mingling  his  expressions  of  regret, 
with  praises  of  the  clemency  and  mercy  of  the 
prince,  proceeded  to  condemn  him  to  the  punish- 
ment of  the  boat. 

"  I  little  imagined,"  said  Everington  firmly,  and 
addressing  himself  to  the  prince,  "  that  I  should 
ever  be  under  the  necessity  of  submitting  to  ask  a 
favor  of  you,  but  I  must  request  that  since  I  am  to 
die,  I  may  die  like  a  soldier ;  there  are  things  that 
a  brave  man  dreads  more  than  death." 

"The  sentence  is  irrevocable;  and  may  the 
curse  of  Allah  light  upon  me,  if  it  be  not  fulfilled  to 
the  utmost,"  was  the  reply  of  the  prince. 

At  this  moment  a  struggle  was  hesrd  at  the 
lower  part  of  the  hall;  and  lifting  his  eyes,  Ever- 
ington saw  that  it  was  Corolinn  herself,  endeavor- 
ing to  force  ber  way  through  the  crowd  that  filled 
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the  lower  end  of  the  hall.  There  is  something, 
however,  in  the  distress  of  a  beautiful  woman,  that 
OTercomes  the  most  unfeeling,  and  subdues  the 
most  obdurate ;  and  the  commands  of  the  prince  to 
carry  her  off  were  unheeded.  In  the  stern  frown 
of  the  prince,  and  the  dejected  countenance  of 
ETcrington,  she  read  at  a  glance  the  fact  of  his 
condemnation ;  and  regardless  of  forms,  the  lorely 
creature  threw  herself  on  her  knees  before  the 
prince,  and  plead  for  the  life  of  Everington  with  an 
earnestness  which  suspended  the  hands  of  the  exe- 
cutioners, which  were  already  raised  to  seize'their 
prey.  Her  hair  was  dishevelled  and  flowing  around 
her  snowy  neck  and  bosom — the  tears  were  trick- 
ling down  her  cheeks,  as  with  impassioned  elo- 
quence she  besought  the  prince  for  mercy.  But 
the  very  loveliness  she  showed  in  her  distress  for- 
bade forgiveness  to  Everington. 

"  Fair  Corolinn,*'  said  the  prince,  as  he  took  her 
hand  to  raise  her  up,  *'  ask  any  boon  but  the  par- 
don of  this  rebel,  and  it  shall  be  cheerfully  granted 
you ;  but  our  royal  word  is  passed,  and  he  must 
die." 

'^  Then  remember  that  Corolinn  dies  with  him," 
said  the  heroic  maiden,  starting  up  and  throwing 
herself  into  the  arms  of  Everington,  who  involun- 
tarily clasped  her  to  his  heart. 

'*  May  Eblis  seize  them !"  cried  the  prince  with 
indignation,  as  he  saw  this  proof  of  her  faithful- 
ness and  love. 

"  Tear  them  asunder,"  continued  the  prince,  ad- 
dressing the  guards  ;  "  tear  them  apart,  and  away 
with  him  to  his  punishment.  We,  ourselves,  will 
see  to  this  fair  maiden." 

Here  was  a  pause  of  a  moment  in  which  no  one 
moved ;  and  fear  of  the  prince  seemed  forgotten 
in  admiration  of  the  constancy  and  fortitude  of  the 
beautiful  girl. 

"Slaves !"  exclaimed  the  prince,  starting  up  with 
fury  and  striking  the  hilt  of  his  cimetar,  *'  am  I  to 
be  thus  disregarded  ?  Am  I  to  execute  my  own 
commands  1" 

Dread  of  consequences  to  themselves  overcame 
the  feelings  of  compassion  in  the  attendants ;  Co- 
rolinn was  torn  from  the  arms  of  Everington ;  and 
while  he  was  led  away,  surrounded  by  his  guards, 
the  faithful  girl  was  carried  senseless  to  her  apart- 
ments. 

The  news  that  the  presumptuous  Frank,  who 
had  dared  to  interfere  between  the  prince  of  Per- 
sia and  the  object  of  his  love,  was  to  receive  a 
merited  punishment,  was  speedily  spread  through- 
out the  city;  and  Everington  found  the  streets, 
through  which  they  were  going  to  pass,  filled  with 
spectators,  anxious  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  man 
destined  to  such  a  fate. 

When  the  excitement  caused  by  his  mock-trial 
mud  his  interview  with  Corolinn  had  passed  away, 
he  had  leisure  to  reflect  on  the  lingering  and  horri- 
ble death  to  which  he  was  doomed. 


The  punishment  of  the  boat  was  one  which 
reserved  for  those  guilty  of  offences  against  the 
king;  although  it  was  allowed  on  extraordinaij 
cases,  or  where  by  torture  government  wished  ts 
extort  confessions. 

I'he  unfrequency  of  the  punishment  added  to  the 
horror  with  which  it  was  viewed  by  all  classes  ii 
the  Persian  empire.  During  his  long  residence  ii 
Schiras  and  Ispahan,  Everington  had  never  seei 
but  one  instance  of  that  kind  of  punishment.  Sooi 
at\er  his  arrival  at  Ispahan,  he  was  walking  oee 
aflcrnoon  on  the  banks  of  the  Zenderhend,  wfaei 
his  attention  was  arrested  by  a  large  concourse  of 
people ;  and  on  coming  up  to  them,  Hamon  ie- 
formed  him  that  they  were  assembled  to  witnoi 
the  torture  by  the  boat,  of  an  individual,  who,  bat  i 
few  days  before,  had  attempted  to  assassinate  tbe 
schah. 

It  was  called  the  punishment  of  the  boat,  firoa 
the  shape  of  the  engine  by  which  the  torture  vu 
accomplished. 

This  rescmble<l  two  small  boats  laid  to^etber, 
with  holes  cut  at  each  end,  in  one  of  which  wat 
placed  his  head  and  the  other  his  feet.  The  mise- 
rable wretch  condemned  to  the  boat,  was,  with  hit 
hands  and  feet  securely  pinioned,  laid  on  his  hade 
in  the  machine,  his  neck  and  feet  placed  ia  the 
notches  made  to  receive  them,  and  then  the  opper 
part,  which  at  those  places  was  nicely  fitted,  m  si 
to  prevent  the  least  movement,  was  pat  on  and  Be- 
curely  fastened  down. 

All  that  could  now  be  seen  was  the  head  aid 
the  feet ;  the  former  supported  by  the  projection  of 
the  machine,  the  face  uppermost  and  exposed  le 
the  burning  rays  of  the  scorching  sun,  and  the 
confined  and  immovable  situation  producing  the 
most  intense  agony.  Into  the  lower  part  of  the 
machine  was  poured  water,  mixed  with  honey  lad 
treacle,  with  other  ingredients,  to  invite  the  waflpe 
and  flies,  with  which  the  country  abounded,  and 
which,  mingled  with  the  excrements  of  the  body, 
soon  becomes  intolerably  offensive,  and  swannisg 
with  insects,  by  which  the  poor  wretch  is  abso- 
lutely devoured  alive. 

The  most  tormenting  of  insects,  the  oriental 
sand-fly,  which  deposits  its  egfs,  if  undisturbed,  be- 
neath the  skin,  and  fills  the  flesh  with  worms,  ii 
collected  in  multitudes ;  and  to  increase  the  tor- 
ment occasioned  by  these  creatures,  the  body  ii 
generally  fixed  on  the  margin  of  some  river.  Te 
add  to  the  torment,  and  prolong  life  as  long  u 
practicable,  food  is  furnished  in  profusion ;  and  if, 
weary  of  existence,  the  wretched  creature  refuse 
to  eat,  sweetened  milk  is  poured  down,  so  that  ho 
is  unable  to  make  an  effectual  resistance.  Bat  the 
most  intense  misery  was  that  felt  by  the  sufienrt 
when,  as  was  frequently  the  case,  the  eye-lide 
were  fastened  open,  and  that  most  sensitive  orgia 
exposed  to  the  direct  rays  of  a  mid-day  sun  with- 
out the  possibility  of  closing  them.    The  gmss 
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1  seen  by  ETerhigtoti,  haunted  him  for 
he  felt  that  the  fate  was  the  more 
the  agony  was  frequently  protracted 
Tenth  or  eighth  day,  when  nature  be- 
sted, and  death  put  a  period  to  his  suf- 

the  dreadful  punishment  Everington 
fore  him. 

"e  already  on  the  banks  of  the  Bende- 
strament  of  torture  was  before  him — an 
rong  had  collected  to  witness  the  fear- 
)hc.  The  chief  ordered  the  attendants 
srington  of  his  outer  garments,  a  com- 
I  was  at  once  obeyed.  Afler  he  had 
ed,  with  a  presence  "and  firmness  of 

drew  murmurs  of  applause  from  those 
moment  before  had  been  so  ready  to 
ifidel  dog,  and  exult  in  the  prospect  of 
ling  punishment,  Everington  laid  him- 
n  the  position  assigned  him,  and  was 
d  immovably  secured. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

icceu  demands 

be  well  prepar'd,  ere  we  attempt 

B  Everington. — Meanwhile  retire, 

d  Che  opinion  of  our  friends, 

itate  what  way,  with  safety  fraught, 

may  take  to  escape  the  tyrant's  chains. 

WiUiam  TeU. 

Dt  instinctiTcly  delight  in  the  misery  of 
-creatures;  and  a  disposition  to  favor 
mifested  by  those  who  were  compelled 
STerington^s  executioners.  The  prince 
iteasly  required  the  extremity  of  tor- 
8  eyes  were  therefore  suffered  to  re- 
nrbed,  but  the  usual  quantity  of  milk 
bad  been  prepared;  and  before  a  day 
,  the  swarms  of  wasps  and  ants,  by 
'as  surrounded,  gave  him  a  dreadful 
'  what  he  was  yet  to  suffer.  Fully 
B  effect  of  eating  in  aggravating  and 
lis  torments,  he  determined  to  refuse  at 
rd;  but  before  the  third  day,  hunger 
is  resolutions,  and  he  partook  of  the 
with  the  rapacity  of  a  starving  man. 
the  night  of  the  third  day,  as  he  lay 
death,  and  in  a  state  of  half  delirium, 
roused  by  a  sofl  sweet  voice,  whispered 
"  Everington." 

e  voice  of  Corolinn ;  and  the  tide  of 
jch  her  appearance  there  produced,  was 
control.  True,  he  could  not  see  her — 
blistered  his  face — his  eye-lids  were,  it 
I  him,  bnrncd  to  crisp,  and  ability  to 
bad  ceased ;  still  he  could  not  mistake 
'  her  angel  voice — he  felt  her  sofl  hand 
d  the  hair  on  his  forehead,  and  pressed 
wndlips. 


With  lips  parched  by  thirst,  he  could  with  diffi- 
culty articulate :  but  she  listened  and  heard  his 
faint  accents  employed  in  expressions  of  gratitude 
and  thanks. 

*'  Hope  has  forsaken  me,"  said  Everington ; 
**  nothing  but  the  memory  of  Corolinn  could  recon- 
cile me  to  living  another  moment — Oh  this  living 
death !" 

'*  Hush,"  said  the  beautiful  and  afi*ectionate 
creature ;  *'  there  is  some  one  approaching  us ;  I 
must  not  be  seen ;"  and  hastily  pressing  her 
lips  to  his,  she  retired  cautiously  to  a  cluster  of 
mango  trees,  where  she  was  concealed  from 
notice. 

She  now  saw  the  figure  she  had  heard,  endea- 
voring carefully  to  approach  Everington.  She 
saw  him  put  his  face  close  to  that  of  Everington, 
as  if  to  whisper  to  him ;  and  with  intense  interest 
she  watched  every  movement,  as  he  appeared  to 
hold  a  short  conference  with  the  victim.  Sud- 
denly he  lefl  Everington,  and  came  towards  the 
spot  where,  like  a  timid  faMm,  she  was  standing ; 
looking  as  if  he  was  in  search  of  some  object.  For 
a  moment  she  hesitated  whether  it  was  best  to 
discover  herself  or  ffy ;  but  when  she  heard  her 
name  pronounced  in  a  low,  deep  voice,  she  hesi- 
tated no  longer,  and  was  almost  overwhelmed  with 
joy  when  she  found  the  stranger  was  the  faithful 
Hamors. 

**  O,  for  the  sake  of  every  thing  sacred,  save 
him — O  save  him,"  said  she,  as  she  took  the  hand 
of  the  servant. 

**  If  it  is  in  the  power  of  man  to  save  him  he 
shall  be  saved,"  replied  Hamors ;  '*  my  business 
this  night  viras  to  ascertain  whether  he  was  living. 
But  tell  me,  my  mistress,  are  you  free  to  follow 
him  1  Are  you  not  bound  to  the  tyrant  ?" 

"  No,"  replied  Corolinn  ;  "  nor  shall  I  ever  be ; 
my  purpose  is  fixed ;  while  Everington  lives,  I 
live ;  when  he  dies,  I  will  live  no  longer!" 

*'  Can  you  be  at  this  place,  at  this  hour,  to-mor- 
row night  1"  inquired  Hamors. 

"  Alas,  I  cannot  tell !"  replied  Corolinn ;  "  my 
liberty  is  at  the  control  of  a  tjrrant — my  life  is  my 
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"  As  a  mark  of  special  favor,  Mirza  has  yielded 
to  my  request,  to  defer  my  compelled  union  with 
him,  until  the  infidel,  as  he  terms  my  Everington, 
shall  cease  to  live;  and  then,  he  has  sworn  by 
Eblis,  that  even  the  command  of  the  Prophet  shall 
not  induce  him  to  forego  it." 

"  Allah  grant  that  he  may  bo  thwarted  in  his  in- 
tentions," said  Hamors :  **  but  time  wears  away, 
and  I  must  be  gone.  I  will  only  speak  one  word 
with  my  master,  and  then  for  the  mountain ; — be 
here  to-morrow  night  and  you  shall  be  saved." 

So  saying,  Hamors  soflly  returned  to  the  spot 
where  Everington  lay,  spoke  with  him  a  moment, 
and  then  disappeared  in  the  gloom  tliat  overhung 
river  and  plain. 
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No  sooner  was  he  away,  than  CorolinD  took  her 
stand  beside  the  sufferer. 

Daring  the  interview,  the  sentinel,  whose  duty 
it  was  to  prevent  intercourse  with  the  prisoner 
through  the  night,  was  soundly  sleeping  on  the 
bank  of  the  river,  beneath  a  thick  cluster  of  flower- 
ing acacias,  and  remained  entirely  ignorant  of 
what  had  taken  place. 

After  the  re-capture  of  the  fugitives  in  the 
mountains,  Corolinn,  on  her  return  to  Schiras,  was 
delivered  over  to  the  custody  of  an  old  woman, 
who  had  orders  not  to  trust  her  out  of  her  sight, 
and  was  assured  that  she  should  answer  for  her 
charge  with  her  life.  For  several  days  she  could 
learn  nothing  from  Everington;  and  the  prince, 
who  daily  saw  her,  refused  to  communicate  any  in- 
formation as  to  what  was  his  fate,  further  than 
that  he  met  with  a  merited  punishment,  but  was 
still  alive.  When  however  he  had  been  sentenced, 
Corolinn,  as  we  have  already  seen,  learned  the  re- 
sult, and  took  her  resolution. 

To  succeed,  however,  it  was  necessary  to  ap- 
pear submissive,  as  she  well  knew  that  to  refuse 
the  hand  of  the  prince  would  only  excite  him  to 
the  use  of  force,  to  compel  a  compliance  with  his 
wishes.  She  therefore  begged  that  the  ceremony 
might  be  delayed  until  Everington  was  no  more ; 
resolved  that  the  moment  she  was  assured  of  his 
death,  she  would  follow  him ;  and  the  prince 
granted  her  request,  using  in  the  meantime  every 
exertion  to  overcome  her  attachment  to  the  victim 
of  his  revenge. 

Corolinn  found  that  the  hag,  to  whom  she.  had 
been  consigned,  was  excessively  fond  of  wine,  and 
as  she  had  plenty  of  it  at  her  command,  she  put 
some  stupifying  drugs  into  it,  and  during  the  eve- 
ning, managed  to  have  ber  drink  what  she  wished 
of  it.  It  bad  the  effect  desired,  and  by  the  time 
the  inhabitants  of  the  palace  had  sunk  to  rest,  the 
old  woman  was  beyond  being  disturbed.  With  a 
trembling  hand,  Corolinn  then  took  from  the  pocket 
of  the  old  woman  a  key  which  unlocked  a  private 
door  from  the  gardens,  by  which  she  could  leave 
the  city ;  and  unacquainted  as  she  was  with  the 
most  direct  route,  hurried,  on  the  wings  of  affec- 
tion, towards  the  spot  where  one  dearer  to  her 
than  life  suffered  under  the  fearful  and  unmerited 
punishment  we  have  mentioned. 

Terrified  least  her  attendant  should  awake,  Co- 
rolinn, afler  the  interview  with  Everington  and 
Hamors,  hastily  returned  to  the  place  of  her  con- 
finement, and  to  her  joy  found  the  old  woman  still 
insensible.  Replacing  the  keys,  she  assumed  the 
attitude  of  repose,  where,  without  suspecting  that 
any  thing  had  been  wrong,  she  was  found  by  ber 
keeper  in  the  morning,  afler  the  fumes  of  the  wine 
had  passed. 

That  day,  the  prince,  as  usual,  spent  most  of  the 
time  in  the  company  of  the  fair  Circassiaa,  and 


strove,  by  every  means,  to  dissipate  the  repagnuice 
she  evidently  felt  towards  him.  At  length  the 
conversation  reverted  to  Everington. 

**  My  messenger  tells  me,''  said  the  priDce,''tbt 
the  infidel  whom  Allah  abhors,  cannot  live  thioogh 
another  day.  I  should  be  sorry  that  his  saffeiiogs 
were  to  be  so  short,  were  it  not  for  the  coaditioDs 
suspended  on  his  death.'' 

**  Sorry,"  repeated  Corolinn ;  "  sorry  that  u  in- 
nocent man  has  by  death  been  mercifully  relieved 
from  a  living  death.  Is  that  the  boasted  clemeDcj 
of  prince  Abbas  Mina  I" 

"  Speak  not  to  me  of  mercy,"  said  the  priflce; 
"  when  a  man,  one  too  who  hates  all  good  moasal- 
men,  has  basely  attempted  to  rob  me  of  a  flower, 
which  is  to  be  the  light  of  my  harem.  There  can 
be  no  mercy  for  him ;  but  when  you  hare  foMti 
your  promises,  and  on  his  death,  have  become  mine, 
perhaps  I  may  forgive  his  memory;  aadlcaot!' 
most  forgive  him  now,  when  I  remember  that  it 
was  the  love  of  Corolinn  that  drove  him  on  to 
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**  Claim  not  my  promises,"  said  Corolinn  hasuly 
**  they  were  never  yours." 

"  No  matter  by  what  name  or  by  what  meus 
you  become  mine,"  replied  the  prince,'* remember 
if  be  dies  to-day,  you  are  mine  to-morrow/*  So 
saying,  he  caught  the  lorely  girl  in  hia  anns,  ami 
kissing  her,  retired,  repeating  as  he  left  her  the 
words,  to-morrow,  to-morrow ! 

The  lingering  moments  of  the  day  at  laitftR 
passed,  and  the  doll  shadowaof  evening  came  orer 
the  plain  of  Schiras;  and  though  to  CoroUimthe 
minutes  that  interven^  between  the  interrievtai 
the  hour  that  was  to  decide  their  fate  cooid  Mt 
have  appeared  as  long  as  they  did  to  the  tormeoia 
Everington,  yet  to  her  the  suspense  seemed  i^ 
age.  To  him,  however,  bright  hope  had  retmaed; 
and  that  kept  him  from  sinking  under  his  aeeana^ 
lated  misery. 

As  evening  came  on,  the  bowl  of  wine,  dniggn 
deeper  than  before,  was  produced;  and  while  tfa^ 
beautiful  and  anxious  Corolinn  assumed  a  cheery 
fulness  she  did  not  feel,  a  hilarity  intended  to  d^ 
oeive,  she  was  pleased  to  find  its  contents  n^ 
disappearing  before  the  unsuspecting  and  delighH 
attendant. 

Before  the  hour  fixed  upon  arrived,  the  old  «vj 
man  was  as  still  as  death ;  and  with  aa  agitated 
hand  and  palpitating  heart,  by  the  means  she  m 
before  used,  the  maiden  again  found  hersdf  ^ 
yond  the  walls  of  the  city,  and  near  the  spot  vhf 
her  presence  was  so  anxiously  expected  andw 
by  Everington.  But  the  guard  had  been  chaogi 
and  a  sentinel  more  watchful  had  been 
to  the  station.  To  avoid  discovery,  Corolou 
herself  in  the  clustering  tiees  to  which  she  had  ^ 
tired  the  night  before,  whence  she  ooold  haveu 
opportunity  ot  observing  all  that  paaaed. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

And  to  tToid  the  foes'  parsnit. 

With  aporriog  put  tbeir  cattle  to't ; 

Aad  till  all  fear  were  out  of  wind. 

And  daoger  too,  ne'er  look'd  behind. — HueUbraa, 

Speed !  MbIim  speed !  such  caase  of  haste 

Thine  actire  sinews  never  brac'd. — Scoff. 

CoroliDn  had  acareelj  taken  her  place  amidst  the 
mango  trees,  when  she  heard  footsteps  near  her ; 
ind  lookixig,  saw  that  Hamors  was  there,  followed 
by  tliree  or  foar  powerful  looking  men,  who,  from 
their  appearaoce  and  armor,  she  at  once  recognized 
as  Koids,  or  oatiTes  of  the  moantains. 

^'  AM  be  praised  that  yon  are  here  !^'  said  Ha- 
man  in  s  whisper ;  "  Is  the  sentinel  asleep  V 

**  He  is  not,"  replied  CoroUnn ;  yon  may  now 
aee  him  valkiog  on  the  bank." 

"  It  woojd  be  better  for  him  if  he  was,*'  said 
HuDorSj^'for  now  he  noust  die.  Remain  where 
TOO  an  Dotil  I  come  for  yon."  Then  speaking  a 
kw  words  in  an  under  tone  to  his  followers,  they 
descended  the  bank  and  were  soon  oat  of  sight  be- 
■eath  the  acacias  and  myrtle,  that  hung  orer  the 
iia&ks.  Soon,  a  dark  figure  was  seen  to  emerge 
from  a  closter  of  shrubbery,  near  the  sentinel,  who 
ftood  with  his  back  towards  the  spot.  The  twin- 
kle of  a  star  rerealed  the  glittering  cimetar,  and 
in  a  tDomeot  the  deep  and  hollow  groan  showed 
that  the  nleat  but  fatal  blow  had  been  struck.  The 
others  now  ^rang  fcnward,  the  dead  body  was 
tomUed  into  the  river, — the  covering  of  the  boat 
vas,  ia  a  few  miuntes,  loosed  from  its  fastenings — 
and  the  half  iosensible  Everington  delivered  from 
^is  bonid  abode.  But  his  limbs  were  useless,  he 
«i«  nnaUe  to  stand  or  walk,  and  had  not  the  re- 
voitiog  qtectscle  he  exhibited  been  covered  by 
tke  tnantfe  of  night,  his  preservers  must  have 
>bnrek  from  the  attempt  of  delivering  and  keeping 
biin  alive.  After  a  speedy  ablution  in  the  river, 
ud  while  the  other  attendants  were  putting  some 
g^noeiits  upon  him,  Hamors  flew  to  Corolinn. 

^  He  lives,^  said  the  faithful  servant,  as  he  led 
^o  to  the  spot  where  the  attendants  were  placing 
EreriBgton  in  a  litter  which  he  had  prepared  for 
^  pQTpoee.  A  moment  was  allowed  to  Corolinn 
to  aasore  Everington  that  she  was  to  accompany 
^ffl;  and  then  the  party,  with  Everington  borne 
oo  the  shoolders  of  the  four  mountaineers,  left  the 
biDks  of  the  Bendemir.  After  following  the  direc- 
tks)  Id  which  they  started  for  a  few  minutes,  Ha- 
lAcrs  took  from  a  thicket  of  shrubbery  a  fine  horse, 
aod  moootiDg  Corolinn  behind  him,  the  whole  party 
proceeded  at  a  rapid  rate  towards  the  ruins  of 
Peraepolis. 

"  Yoa  must  consent  to  be  governed  implicitly 
W  me  for  a  abort  time,'*  said  Hamors ;  and  if  your 
resideoce  for  a  few  days  is  not  as  you  could  wish, 
ve  hope  it  will  be  a  prelude  to  many  days  of  onin- 
temipicd  happiuess. 

''  Hamors,  any  place  will  be  a  paradise  where  I 


can  enjoy  liberty,  and  the  company  of  my  Ever- 
ington,*' replied  Corolinn,  in  accents  of  gratitude 
to  her  conductor. 

In  two  hours  they  found  themselves  amid  the 
ruins.  Columns  lay  scattered  around  them,  and 
blocked  up  their  path.  Leaving  their  horses,  the 
party  plunged  deeper  into  the  recess,  and  while  the 
owl  hooted  over  them,  led  by  Hamors,  they  fear- 
lessly advanced. 

**  This  strong  wind,*'  said  Hamors  to  Corolinn, 
as  she  hung  upon  his  arm,  *'  will  not  pass  without 
contributing  to  our  success,  as  it  will  obliterate  any 
footsteps  we  may  have  made  over  the  plain." 

Suddenly  he  stopped  where  the  immense  pile 
denoted  that  some  magnificent  palace  or  temple 
had  formerly  stood ;  and  removing  a  large  stone 
slab  which  required  the  united  efforts  of  the  whole 
party,  a  circular  opening  was  discovered,  which 
led  to  the  unknown  and  unseen  regions  below.  A 
rope  was  made  fast  to  a  fallen  column,  and  two 
of  the  company  quickly  descended  out  of  sight, 
leaving  Hamors  with  the  other  on  the  surface.  A 
rope  was  fastened  around  Everington,  and  he  was 
a|>eedily  lowered  into  the  abyss. 

**  You  must  now  descend,"  said  Hamors  to  Co- 
rolinn ;  and  it  was  not  without  a  feeling  of  horror, 
that  she  found  herself  descending,  she  knew  not 
where,  and  in  the  company  of  she  knew  not  whom. 

No  sooner  was  she  in  the  subterranean  apart- 
ment than  the  others  descended.  Preceded  by 
Hamors,  Everington  was  borne  through  the  several 
turnings  and  windings,  until  they  came  to  a  wall, 
in  which  was  an  opening  similar  to  that  which  they 
had  descended.  This  was  passed,  and  the  light  of 
the  lamp  showed  to  Corolinn  a  number  of  apart- 
ments, connected  with  each  other,  gloomy  indeed, 
but  apparently  dry  and  comfortable.  In  one  of 
these,  a  mattress  was  placed,  upon  which  Evering- 
ton, weak  and  exhausted,  was  laid;  while  some 
wine  and  provisions  were  produced  for  him  and 
the  rest  of  the  party.  The  opening  through  which 
they  had  passed  was  the  only  one  that  could  be 
discovered  leading  to  the  subterranean  chambers 
they  occupied  ;  and  however  doubtful  the  purpose 
for  which  they  were  erected  might  be,  the  huge 
blocks  which  formed  the  walls  and  the  covering  of 
these  rooms  showed  that  they  had  been  built  for 
eternity.  Some  pieces  of  carpeting  were  brought 
and  spread  over  Uie  stone  floor ;  and  in  one  of  the 
rooms  a  number  of  skins  of  water  and  wine,  with 
a  variety  of  fruits  and  provisions,  were  pointed  out 
to  Corolinn  by  Hamors.  To  the  inquiry  of  Coro- 
linn, whether  he  was  going  to  leave  them,  he  re- 
plied he  was  :  ten  days  from  this  time  I  shall  come 
provided  with  every  thing  for  a  successful  flight. 

So  saying,  Hamors,  with  his  followers,  left  the 
cell,  carefully  closing  the  opening  through  which 
they  had  entered. 

The  time-piece  with  which  Corolinn  was  fur- 
nished, marked  the  lapse  of  time ;  but  in  every 
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respect  time  waa  to  them  as  if  it  had  ceased  to 
exist.  From  the  world  they  were  completely  shut 
out ;  not  a  single  sound  which  showed  that  any 
other  beings  were  in  existence  reached  them ;  day 
and  night  were  unknown ;  the  lamp  alone  shone 
its  light  on  the  dim  walls,  and  the  lovely  Corulinn 
shuddered  when  she  reflected  that  by  the  capture 
or  death  of  Ilamors,  they  might  be  there  immured 
forever. 

The  pleasure,  however,  she  took  in  administer- 
ing to  the  wants  of  Kvcrington — of  witnessing 
the  rapid  recovery  of  his  strength  and  sight — in 
listening  to  his  warm  expressions  of  gratitude  and 
aiTection — and  in  indulging  the  sweet  visions  of 
fancy,  which  his  restoration  to  health,  and  their 
escape  from  bondage  and  death  pointed  out,  caused 
the  hours  to  pass  rapidly  and  delightfully  away. 

Everington,  on  the  third  day,  with  the  aid  of 
Ids  amiable  nurse  was  able  to  rise,  and  leaning  on 
the  beautiful  girl,  he  repeatedly  traversed  the  room 
with  a  feeling  of  satisfaction  almost  equal  to  that 
which  would  have  been  felt  by  the  bestowmeut  of 
a  new  sense.  Blistered  as  his  face  and  eyelids 
had  been,  by  long  exposure  to  the  sun,  the  skin 
came  off  in  large  pieces ;  and  while  the  inflamma- 
tion in  his  eyes  gradually  subsided,  he  reflected  on 
the  good  fortune  that  had  prevented  his  eyelids 
being  fastened  open,  since,  in  that  case,  his  eyes, 
oven  while  life  lasted,  would  have  been  devoured 
to  their  very  sockets. 

**  Everington,"  said  the  blushing  girl,  "  you  well 
know  that  you  are  all  the  world  now  to  me." 

"  And  shall  I  not  always  be  so  1  May  I  not  al- 
ways be  so  ?"  said  Everington  with  a  smile. 

"  0  yes,  that  I  am  not  afraid  to  promise,"  she 
hastily  replied,  and  hid  her  blushing  face  in  his 
bosom,  while  he  gazed  on  the  lovely  girl,  with  a 
feeling  of  tenderness  and  admiration. 

The  time  allotted  for  the  absence  of  Hamors 
hasted  away.  Nothing  had  occurred  to  disturb 
them  in  their  subterranean  al)ode,  until  the  day 
before  Hamors  returned,  when  the  howling  of  the 
jackall  and  the  shrill  cry  of  the  hyena  showed  not 
only  that  their  retreat  had  been  discovered  by  these 
animals,  but  also  from  the  cries  in  various  direc- 
tions, that  the  earth  around  them  was  hollowed 
out  into  apartments  simitar  to  thsit  they  occupied  ; 
and  once  Corolinn  was  alarmed  by  one  of  these 
prowlers,  who,  allured  by  the  hope  of  blood,  en- 
deavored to  force  his  way  through  the  opening  by 
which  they  had  entered,  but  which  the  vigilant 
precautions  of  Hamors  had  rendered  impractica- 
ble. 

The  time  which  they  awaited  with  so  much 
anxiety  at  last  came.  There  was  a  sound  of  voices 
in  the  outer  apartment— the  blocks  of  stone  which 
closed  the  communication  between  them  were  re- 
moved, and  Hamors,  accompanied  by  some  of  his 
happy  and  hardy  mountaineers,  entered  the  dun- 
geon.    Their  joy  at  meeting  was  mutual,  for  the 


unwavering  faithfulness  of  Hamors  had  eadeare^ 
him  to  both  Everington  and  Corolinn. 

"  We  have  outwitted  the  tyrant  this  tinie,"^  aid 
Hamors  exultingly ;  "  after  every  exertion  vhick 
power  or  ingenuity  could  devise,  he  has  beencoo- 
pletely  baffled.  The  mystery  of  your  escape  be 
has  never  been  able  to  unravel — the  largest  r- 
wards  have  proved  ineflfectual  to  discover  your  re- 
treat, and  the  pursuit  has  been  given  over  as  hupe- 
less.  Once  again  on  the  Hetzerdera,  and  we  sre 
safe." 

Preparations  were  immediately  commenced  for 
a  removal  from  the  retreat  which  had  so  loogiA 
forded  them  security  and  shelter. 

Soon  they  emerged  from  the  sabterrancaD  ireO- 
like  opening,  into  the  upper  air  ;  and  nercr  vidi 
such  feelings  of  emotion  had  Everington  and  Co- 
rolinn beheld  the  bright  stars  as  they  rolled  al«^ 
through  the  heavens  over  spotless  azure— fued 
on  the  silver  tips  of  Diana^s  crescent,  as  it  eoik 
behind  the  mountains — ^breathed  the  pure  airwbiek 
was  filled  with  the  incense  of  numberless  flowen- 
or  listened  to  the  hum  which  animated  nature  senb 
forth,  even  in  its  most  quiet  and  secluded  reticid 
Hamors  led  the  way  through  the  ruins,  and  «iiat 
they  emerged  from  them  into  the  plain,  tbej  food 
themselves  at  once  in  the  midst  of  a  dozea  of  tke 
mountaineers,  who,  with  high  spirited  steeds,  mfy 
for  them  to  mount,  awaited  their  arrival.  Not  a 
moment  was  lost  in  continuing  their  iligbt  aeroM 
the  plain.  Corolinn  was  mounted  on  a  beaotifal 
Arabian,  and  Everington  felt  as  if  he  had  cot- 
menced  a  new  existence,  when  he  found  kiwrif 
by  her  side,  and  rapidly  leaving  the  crumbling  fii^ 
ments  of  ancient  Persian  greatness  far  behind  tlNB- 

Long  before  morning  they  found  themselvcf 
among  the  hills,  which  marked  the  commencenc^ 
of  the  mountainous  region  ;  and  when  daydavnfl^ 
they  were  safe  from  pursuit  amidst  its  deep  w^ 
inaccessible  fastnesses  and  defiles.  Tbey  bad  left 
Schiras  and  tlie  domains  of  Abbas  Mixxaforercr; 
and  the  brave  and  hospitable  children  of  theiaocfl' 
tains  welcomed  them  with  patriarchal  simf-iionr 
and  affection  to  their  rude  mansions.  Noivnib- 
standing  the  affectionate  kindness  of  Everin;:^ 
it  was  im^iossible  for  Corolinn  at  once  to  bre^> 
without  emotions  of  regret,  the  strong  ties  vi'  «>' 
fection  which  bound  her  to  her  father ;  and  vbcB 
she  remembered  that  she  had  deserted  home  au 
friends  for  a  stranger,  she  felt  that  shewajen^"" 
tcring  a  fearful  hazard  ;  and  dear  as  EtitIii?!** 
was  to  her,  he  sometimes  caught  the  tear  swfliuf 
in  her  dark  eye,  as  these  recollections  came  o^a 
her  young  and  innocent  bosom. 

Skilled  in  reading  the  heart,  Everington  at  once 
perceived  the  source  of  her  regrets,  and  sympatlu- 
zing  with  her  grief,  he  kissed  away  her  tears,  ani 
banished  her  fears  by  assurances  of  never-iiiliK 
love  and  protection.     Among  the  kind  inhabitaJi 
of  the  mountain,  Everington  thought  it  prudent  to 
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remaia  bat  \  short  time ;  for  though  the  country 
to  the  wett  of  the  Hetserdera  scarcely  owned 
allegiance  to  the  Persian  crown,  and  the  brave 
Karda  still  maintained  a  tacit  independence,  yet 
faia  feara,  added  to  the  counsel  of  Hamors,  induced 
bim  to  pUee  himself  and  his  beautiful  Corolinn, 
aa  fiooD  as  possible,  beyond  the  reach  of  Abbas 
Mina. 

Aa  soon,  therefore,  as  Everington  found  himself 
eomjirfetely  restored,  disguising  themselves  as  much 
aa  possible,  with  Hamors  as  their  servant,  he  and 
tbe  ba  Corolinn,  accompanied  by  several  of  the 
BatJTea  of  tbe  mountains,  proceeded  by  the  circui- 
toos  roots  of  the  Tigris  and  Bagdat,  to  Bussorah; 
vheis  they  arrived  without  molestation,  and  in 
safety.    Here  Everington  found  himself  in  pos- 
«noo  of  funds,  with  which  he  compensated  his 
kind  eempaoions  from  the  Hetzerdera,  to  the  ex- 
teat  of  their  wishes,  and  laden  with  every  ezprea- 
(ioB  of  hia  and  Corolinn^s  gratitude,  saw  them  de- 
part for  their  native  homes.    At  Bussorah,  he  found 
tbe  ehaplain  of  the  English  establishment  at  the 
£agiish  Golf  of  Persia,  and  was  united  by  the 
tenderest  of  ties  to  the  blushing  and  beautiful  girl, 
wbo  had  consented  to  unite  her  fortunes  vdth  his. 
A  Teasel  was  on  the  point  of  sailing  for  India, 
where  they  arrived,  and  embracing  the  favorable 
■nooieot,  and  wafted  by  the  propitious  monsoon, 
ETehsgtOD  and  Corcalinn  soon  found  themselves  at 
Boffihsv,  where  the  flag  of  Britain  assured  him  of 
protection.    After  residing  at  Bombay  for  three 
years  he  was  called  to  Calcutta ;  and  as  his  inti- 
oaie  aeqaaintance  with  the  Persian  language,  ad- 
ded to  his  knowledge  of  Indian  affairs,  rendered 
him  a  proper  person  to  receive  such  an  appointment, 
OQ  the  recommendation  of  several  officers  of  the 
goTerameot,  he  was  appointed  by  the  Marquis  of 
VVellealey,  then  Governor  General  of  India,  to  the 
gt^Ternment  of  Agra,  a  port  of  great  importance 
^  the  Dpper  Ganges,  whither  he  unmediately  re- 
pured,  accompanied  by  his  admixed  and   lovely 
bride. 

CHAPTER  X. 

**  Tba  woiid  is  full  of  beauty.    To  the  eye 
When>r  it  sends  its  beaotiful  orb,  is  spread 
A  scene  of  glories.    Earth,  air,  sky, 
Are  iurk*d  with  characters  which  he  may  read, 
WIh>  hath  a  high  attunemeikt  of  tbe  mind, 
A  bri^t  perception  with  tbe  eternal  eye, 
A  ^wing  Ukeneaa  in  his  aoul  enshrin'd, 
or  sthat  is  great,  and  pure,  and  heavenly.'* 

Ten  years  after  the  events  we  have  related  had 
transpired,  in  consequence  of  some  misunderstand- 
rags  which  had  arisen  between  the  Indian  govern- 
meat  and  the  schah  of  Persia,  it  was  deemed 
fieci^sary  that  some  individual  qualified  for  the 
porpose,  should  proceed  to  Teheran,  then  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Persian  court,  to  make,  if  possible, 
a  aatisfactory  adjustment  of  the  difficulties  that 


threatened  to  interrupt  the  harmony  of  the  two 
governments. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Marquis  of  Wellesley, 
then  governor  of  the  immense  British  possessions 
in  the  east,  there  was  no  person  who  would  exe- 
cute this  important  trust  so  well  as  Major  General 
Everington — for  to  that  rank  he  had  risen — ^and  a 
young  lieutenant  in  the  Indian  army  was  selected 
to  convey  to  him  the  news  of  his  appointment. 
To  this  honorable  commission  of  the  general's  was 
added  the  privilege  of  visiting  England,  (a  plea- 
sure he  had  so  long  wished,  but  which  the  disturb- 
ed state  of  the  Indian  affairs  had  hitherto  rendered 
inexpedient)  after  the  accomplishment  of  his  com- 
mission to  Teheran. 

It  was  on  a  warm  afternoon  that  the  bearer  of 
the  despatches,  Lieutenant  McAuly,  approached 
Agra,  and  entered  that  once  large  and  opulent  city; 
he  proceeded  without  delay  to  the  mansion  of 
General  Everington.  A  high  wall  of  stone  sur- 
rouned  the  extensive  pile,  and  when  admitted 
within  the  ample  portals,  none  but  those  who  have 
witnessed  the  beauty  of  an  Indian  pleasure-ground, 
when  in  its  rich  freshness,  can  have  an  idea  of 
the  enchanting  nature  of  the  place.  The  white 
blossoms  of  the  pomegranate  and  the  crimson  lily 
of  tbe  citron,  the  clustering  richness  of  the  fig 
trees  and  the  beautiful  green  of  the  broad  leaved 
palm — ^the  golden  orange  and  the  delicious  mango, 
were  all  there,  and  united  to  form  a  whole,  of 
which  the  inhabitant  of  the  frigid  north  can  form 
but  an  imperfect  estimate.  The  thicket  of  aca^- 
cias,  myrtle  and  roses,  which  bordered  the  walks, 
lent  their  charms  and  their  fragrance  to  make  the 
place  an  earthly  paradise.  Through  the  avenues 
of  palm  could  be  seen  the  broad  Ganges,  with  the 
blue  lotus  dancing  on  its  bright  waters :  the  Indian 
pheasant  and  the  bird  of  paradise  displayed  their 
beautiful  plumage  on  the  overhanging  branches. 

Young  McAuly  was  ushered  into  a  splendid 
suite  of  rooms;  and  on  inquiring  for  General 
Everington,  was  told  by  the  servant  in  waiting 
that  his  master  was  out,  but  would  soon  return. 

So  fascinating,  however,  were  the  beauties  of 
nature  without,  and  so  delightful  was  the  scenery 
around,  that  McAuly  was  unwilling  to  exchange 
them  for  carpets  and  mirrors,  though  of  the  most 
splendid  kind ;  and  having  drank  a  glass  of  sher- 
bet, told  his  servant  he  would  walk  until  the  gene- 
ral returned.  Taking  his  course  down  one  of 
the  walks  which  led  beneath  the  trees  we  have 
mentioned,  he  followed  it  through  several  turnings 
and  windings,  until  it  suddenly  opened  upon  a  little 
green  flat,  over  which  hung  some  huge  palm-tree 
branches ;  and  in  the  centre  of  which  a  fountain 
threw  up  its  column  of  pure  water,  that,  falling 
into  a  deep  marble  basin,  poured  over  its  margin 
in  a  thin  and  sparkling  sheet,  to  fall  into  the  pebble- 
covered  channel,  in  which  it  pursued  ita  murmuring 
course  to  the  river. 
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The  refreshing  coolness  of  the  spot — the  dash 
of  the  fountain — the  beauty  of  some  roses  that 
hung  over  the  margin  of  the  basin,  and  dipped 
their  petals  in  the  flood,  attracted  the  notice  of 
the  young  lieutenant,  and  he  was  advancing  to  it, 
when  the  sweet  tones  of  a  woman's  voice,  and  the 
lively,  laughing  prattle  of  children,  arrested  his 
steps.  He  turned  his  head,  and  saw  at  one  side 
of  the  flat,  under  a  bower  of  woven  woodbines  and 
wild  roses,  the  general,  reclining  on  a  sofa — near 
him,  on  another,  was  a  beautiful  woman,  and  before 
them  on  the  smooth,  green  turf,  two  lovely  girls 
were  frolicking,  in  all  the  unrestrained  gaiety  of 
childhood  and  innocence.  The  general  had  been 
reading  a  book  which  be  still  held  in  his  hand,  but 
he  had  closed  it  to  witness,  with  a  parent's  fond- 
ness, the  happiness  of  the  charming  girls,  and  en- 
joy the  look  of  affectionate  exultation  which  he 
read  as  his  glance  met  the  eyes  of  his  beautiful 
wife.  At  that  moment  the  youngest  of  the  girls 
noticed  McAuly,  and  running  to  her  father,  threw 
her  arms  around  his  neck : — 

'*  Pa,"  said  she  in  a  hurried  voice ;  "  an  officer 
has  come  to  meet  us ;  may  I  go  and  meet  him." 

*'  Certainly,  my  dear,"  was  the  reply  :  and  in  a 
moment  the  little  girl  had  hold  of  McAuly's  arm, 
and  was  leading  him  towards  the  bower. 

As  the  young  European  officers  in  that  region, 
were  considered,  by  the  general,  as  his  children, 
he  instantly  rose  to  meet  him,  and  with  the  grace- 
ful ease  for  which  he  was  distinguished,  welcomed 
McAuly,  and  introduced  him  to  his  afllectionate  and 
lovely  wife. 

McAuly  attempted  some  apology  for  his  intrusion 
on  their  retirement,  but  was  cut  short  by  Evering- 
ton,  who  assured  him  that  an  apology  was  need- 
less, and  that  he  was  never  more  happy  than  when 
he  had  j^he  pleasure  of  meeting  his  European 
friends.  After  enjoying  the  refreshing  coolness, 
and  admiring  the  beauties  of  the  place,  for  a  little 
while,  McAuly  followed  the  general  and  his  charm- 
ing family  to  their  mansion,  where  every  thing 
denoted  the  princely  munificence  of  the  owder. 
Sherbet  was  cooling  in  marble  basins — the  finest 
and  most  delicious  fruits  were  handed  about  in  mas- 
sive burnished  plate — the  air,  cooled  by  the  Ganges, 
entered  windows  darkened  by  the  richest  silks  of 
Averpore — and  the  softened  light  fell  on  the  most 
splendid  carpets  of  Ispahan.  But  not  here,  as  is 
too  often  the  case,  had  wealth  shut  out  from  its  pos- 
sessors the  finer  and  nobler  feelings  of  the  heart. 
That  kindness  which  had  secured  to  Everington 
and  his  beautiful  wife  the  affection  of  all  their 
dependents— which  had  caused  the  oppressed  to 
look  to  him  as  the  redresser  of  their  wrongs,  still 
retained  its  ascendancy  in  their  bosoms,  and  showed 
its  effects  in  the  harmony  that  pervaded  the  magic 
circle  of  their  influence. 


he  had  never  seen  a  woman  who  so  fally  realized 
those  beautiful  creations  of  the  fancy,  the  Peris  of 
the  Persian  mythology. 

General  Everington  accepted,  without  hesita- 
tion, the  important  trust  conferred  upon  him  by 
government,  and  with  the  promptness  which  dis- 
tinguished him,  had  soon  completed  the  necessary 
preparations  for  his  journey  ;  and  with  the  eqoi- 
pages  usually  attached  to  an  eastern  embassy,  vas 
on  his  way  to  the  Persian  court.  Corolinn,  too,  and 
the  two  charming  girls  accompanied  him :  and  the 
difiference  between  the  manner  in  which  they  had 
left  the  dominions  of  the  schah,  and  that  in  which 
they  were  returning  to  it,  was  not  unfrequently  the 
subject  of  mutual  conversation  not  unmingled  with 
gratitude, between  Everington  and  the  fair  CoroIisD. 

Travelling  by  easy  stages — ^receive^  by  the  Per- 
sian authorities  with  the  deference  due  to  the  rank 
of  the  individual,  and  the  importance  of  his  er- 
rand— and  carefully  observing  the  indicatioos  of 
public  feeling  on  the  extensive  frontier,  Evericg- 
ton  at  last  arrived  at  Teheran.  Here  he  was 
welcomed  by  the  court,  and  the  differences  which 
had  called  him  hither  were  soon  in  a  train  of  ami- 
cable adjustment.  A  series  of  splendid  entertain- 
ments were  given  alternately  by  the  schah  and 
the  ambassador,  at  which  the  best  feelings  pre- 
vailed, and  the  reconciliaUon  of  the  conflicting  in- 
terests more  easily  effected.  Corolinn  was  uni- 
versally admired.  The  adoption  of  the  European 
customs  gave  her  an  opportunity  of  oflener  ap- 
pearing with  the  general  in  public  :  and  the  be- 
lievers swore  by  the  beard  of  AH,  that  in  the  per- 
son of  his  wife  the  infide\  Frank  wza  possessed 
of  a  gem  worthy  to  be  placed  in  the  diadem  of  the 
prophet. 

In  the  midst  of  these  rejoicings,  news  arrived 
that  Abbas  Mirza,.who  had  been  called  from  the 
government  of  Schiras  to  conduct  the  operations 
of  the  war  which  the  schab  was  waging  on  the 
northern  frontiers  of  the  empire  with  the  Rossians, 
was  on  his  return  to  Teheran.  He  arrived,  and 
was  received  by  all  ranks  with  enthusiasm ;  and 
by  the  schah,  as  a  son  who  had  proved  himself 
worthy  of  succeeding  to  the  throne  of  Persia.  As 
was  the  custom,  the  representatives  of  the  dif- 
ferent powers,  at  the  capital  sent  in  their  congratu- 
lations to  the  king  on  the  event,  accompanied  by 
such  presents  as  they  thought  proper ;  and  as  Uie 
influence  of  the  prince  was  all  powerful  at  the 
court  of  his  father,  Everington  determined  by  the 
richness  and  magnificence  of  his  to  secure  the  fa- 
vorable notice  of  the  prince.  He  was  successful, 
and  as  the  successive  articles  were  presented  and 
displayed,  Abb^s  requested  him  to  advance  to  the 
divan  \vhich  he  octupied  immediately  below  ibe 
throne,  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  to  him  the 
uses  of  a  mathematical  instrument  which  he  had 


The  fiiTorable  impressions  of  the  young  officer  t  never  before  seen.     As  Everington  advanced  to 
wore  confirmed,  and  he  was  soon  convinced  that  comply  with  the  request,  the  keen  eye  of  Abbas 
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wu  fixed  on  him,  and  an  indefinable  recollection 
made  him  start  when  his  eye  met  that  of  the  gene- 
ral. Concealing  his  embarrassments,  however,  he 
listened  to  the  explanations  of  Everington  with  in- 
terest; and  giving  orders  for  the  carefal  preserr^- 
tioo  of  the  instrument,  he  ordered  it  to  be  removed 
to  malEs  way  for  those  presents  that  remained  to 
be  received  from  others. 

The  next  day  an  Emir,  attached  to  the  train  of 
the  prioee,  presented  himself  at  the  palace  occu- 
pied hj  Everington,  with  the  information  that  his 
highaess  Ptince  Abbas  Mirza  woidd,  if  agreeable 
to  the  Frank  ambassador,  pay  him  a  visit  that  after- 
noon. Everington,  who  well  knew  that  this  was 
the  greatest  condescension  the  prince  could  perform, 
aod  would  be  considered  by  the  Persians  as  the 
highest  honor  a  foreigner  could  receive,  did  not 
hesitate  to  signify  the  pleasure  he  should  receive 
from  the  intended  honor,  and  preparations  were 
iiitsDtly  ordered  for  his  reception. 

"^My  dear  Corolinn,''  said  Everington,  as  he 
entered  the  department  devoted  to  the  ladies; 
'^  Piioce  Abbas  Mirza  confers  upon  us  the  honor 
of  a  visit  this  aflemoon.  From  some  movements 
of  his  yesterday,  I  am  inclined  to  think  he  remem- 
bers me,  and  I  suppose  wishes  to  know  whether  I 
hare  forgotten  him.^' 
"  Have  you  accepted  the  honor  ?"  asked  Corolinn. 
"Certainly,"  replied  Everington;  ''I  had  no 
vish  to  refuse." 

"  Snrely  there  can  be  no  satiJBfactidn  in  meeting 
that  man^"  said  Corolinn ;  *'and  1  can  hardly  be- 
lieve he  comes  wiUi  sny  but  the  worst  intentions 
tovards  you.  I  shall  be  miserable  till  the  interview 
ispast.*^ 

'*  Nonsense,  my  dear,^^  answered  Everington, 
lossing  his  wife ;  ^*  remember  that  Major  General 
ETeriogton  is  not  the  same  pdbr,  unprotected  Frank 
he  was,  when  he  formerly  bore  the  weight  of 
Mirza's  vengeance.  Yet,"  added  be,  looking  ten* 
deriy  on  the  beautiful  creature,  he  still  held  in  his 
vmsi  '*  when  I  remember  the  cause  of  his  cruel- 
ty) 1  am  more  than  half  inclined  to  forgive  him ; 
and  cheesfoUy  would  I  again  run  the  same  risk  to 
aeeore  the  same  prize." 

**  There  is  one  thing  of  which  I  am  glad,"  said 
Corohan ;  "the  custom  of  the  court  renders  it  im- 
possible that  he  should  see  me  here." 

**  The  custom  of  the  court  prevents  it,  but  not 
the  custom  of  the  Franks,  by  which  we  are  go- 
verned," said  Everington. 

The  hour  fixed  upon  by  the  prince  arrived,  and 
JDoonted  on  his  own  elephant,  which  seemed  per- 
fectly eonscioos  of  the  honor  conferved  upon  him 
by  the  person  he  carried,  and  surrounded  by  nnme- 
roos  attendants,  Abbas  Mirxa  made  his  appearance. 

Alighting  from  his  magnificent  howdah,  he  was 
received  by  Everington  with  all  the  respect  due  to 
the  prince  of  Persia,  and  conducted  to  the  apart- 
ment prepared  for  his  reception. 


Cofiee  was  handed  round,  hookahs  were  smoked 
— ^the  conversation  was  animated,  but  general ;  and 
not  an  intimation  was  given  by  the  prince  of  the 
particular  object  of  his  visit.  Still  Everington 
perceived  that  he  was  closely  watched.  He  at 
length  requested  the  general  to  be  seated  near  him 
on  the  divan,  and  addressed  him  in  Hindostan,  a 
language  not  understood  by  the  attendants. 

"  Ever  since  I  saw  you  yesterday,"  said  the 
prince,  "  I  have  been  haunted  with  the  idea  that 
I  have  seen  your  face  before ;  if  so,  it  was  in  con- 
nexion with  circumstances  you  cannot  have  for- 
gotten." 

"  Your  highness  is  right,"  replied  Everington ; 
"  yon  have  seen  me  before,  and  there  are  some 
events  in  our  lives  that  can  never  be  forgotten." 

**  Abbas  Mirza  knows  no  deception,"  said  the 
prince ;  *'  if  he  has  done  wrong,  he  trusts  by  the 
aid  of  the  prophet  to  make  ample  reparation ;  are 
yon  the  Frank  that  a  few  years  since  was  sen- 
tenced to  the  punishment  of  the  boat  at  Schiras, 
and  escaped  or  disappeared  in  so  mysterious  a 
manner  1" 

'*  I  am,"  was  the  reply. 

'*  Praise  be  to  Allah  that  you  lived ;  I  was  sen- 
sible I  wronged  you ;  but  you  cannot  be  ignorant 
of  the  motives  by  which  I  was  actuated,"  said  the 
prince. 

'^  I  am  not,"  replied  Everington  ;  **  and  then,  as 
now,  the  motives  almost  made  me  forgive  the  act, 
cruel  as  it  was." 

**•  Ah,  that  young  and  beantiful  Circassian !"  ex- 
claimed the  prince  with  animation ;  '*  she  would 
have  called  the  prophet  to  earth,  from  the  seventh 
heaven.  I  was  distractedly  in  love  with  her,  and 
you  threw  yourself  in  my  very  path  ;  is  it  surpri- 
sing that  I  attempted  to  crush  you !  Is  it  not  rather 
surprising  that  you  esc^>ed  my  vengeance  V* 

**  I  did  elBcape,  however,*'  said  Everington  with 
a  smile. 

"  I  know  yon  did ;  bat  how,  I  could  never  con- 
jecture," replied  Abbas ;  "  and  I  know,  too,  that 
the  lovely  Corolinn  disi^peared  at  the  same  time ; 
I  have  oflen  thought  I  would  surrender  my  olaim 
to  the  crown  of  Persia  to  see  that  beantiful  cresp 
ture  again  for  one  hour.  One  thing,  however, 
that  adventure  taught  me ;  that  power  has  no  effect 
in  winning  a  woman's  love,  and  that  the  attempt 
to  confine  them  by  walls  is  as  futile  as  would  prove 
a  barrier  to  the  white  winged  dove  of  Cashmere." 

"  You  would  not  regret  her  escape  if  it  had  been 
the  means  of  rendering  her  happy  1"  said  Ever- 
ington. 

"  Not  now,"  replied  Abbas ;  '*  but  then  I  was 
unused  to  restraint,  and  I  fancied  it  was  impossi- 
ble for  me  to  live  without  her.  When  I  thought 
of  her,  I  turned  with  disgust  from  the  fairest  bean- 
ties  of  Persia ;  but  the  wound  my  pride  had  re- 
ceived was  nothing  to  what  I  felt  when  I  met  the 
look  of  calm  reproach  which  I  vead  in  the  eyes  of 
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her  lored  father,  for  his  lips  never  spoke  what  I 
knew  ho  felt." 

'*  Is  the  worthy  Herman  then  living  1"  hastily 
inqaired  Everington,  for  his  fate  was  involved 
in  uncertainty;  and  Hamors,  to  whom  the  task 
of  making  inquiries  had  been  committed,  could 
only  learn  that  he  had  not  been  seen  for  several 
years. 

**  He  is  not :  he  survived  the  loss  of  his  daughter 
but  a  few  months,"  was  his  reply.  '*  But,"  con- 
tinued the  prince,  "  I  understand  you  have  your 
wife  with  you  ;  and  if  that  peri  is  your  bride,  and 
if  it  is  not  inconsistent  with  your  ideas  of  deco- 
rum, I  would  wish  to  sec  her  again.  I  owe  her  a 
debt  I  would  willingly  have  discharged  in  kindness 
to  her  father,  had  he  lived  to  require  it." 

"  Corolinn  is  my  bride,"  said  Everington,  and 
there  was  a  feeling  of  gratified  pride  in  the  ac- 
knowledgment; *'  she  can  appear  if  you  wish  it." 

"  One  thing  further,"  said  the  prince,  "  I  wish 
the  interview  should  take  place  with  none  to  wit- 
ness it  oTcept  yourself" 

'*  You  can  be  gratified  in  that,"  replied  the  gene- 
ral, '*  and  you  may  also  name  your  own  time  for 
the  interview." 

"  Let  it  be  now — I  am  impatient  to  Bee  her,"  was 
the  reply  of  Abbas  Mirza. 

A  wave  of  Everington 's  hand  was  sufficient  to 
clear  the  room  of  his  attendants,  an  example  which 
was  followed  by  the  prince.  Everington  then 
struck  a  blow  on  the  Chinese  gong  which  hung  in 
the  room,  and  directed  the  servant  who  obeyed  the 
•nramons,  to  inform  his  mistress  that  her  presence 
was  requested.  The  prince  remained  without 
speaking  until  she  was  announced,  when  Everington 
met  her ;  took  her  hand  and  led  her  to  the  prince, 
who  instantly  rose  from  tlie  divan  to  meet  her. 

"  By  Allah !  the  same  beautiful  creature  still," 
■aid  the  prince,  as  if  thinking  aloud,  at  the  moment 
he  took  her  hand,  and  with  oriental  gallantry  kneel- 
ed as  he  placed  it  to  his  lips. 

"  You  have  nothing  to  fear,"  said  the  prince, 
noticing  the  slight  agitation  shown  by  Corolinn, 
though  scarcely  less  than  was  evinced  by  himself; 
uid  requested  her  to  be  seated  near  him  on  the 
divan.  "The  past  is  indeed  remembered,"  he 
continued ;  "  but  it  is  I  that  may  beg  your  forgive- 
ness for  acts  which  even  the  sincerity  of  my  affec- 
tions for  you  could  never  justify." 

"  The  happiness  which  Allah  had  been  pleased 
to  bestow  upon  me  since  those  days,  has  banished 
every  unkind  feeling  from  my  bosom,"  replied 
Corolinn,  as  at  the  moment  she  cast  a  glance  of 
superior  affection  and  pride  on  her  adored  Ever- 
ington. 

"The  blessings  of  Allah  always  rest  on   the 

virtuous  and  the  good,"  said  the  prince, "  and  may 

he  continue  to  do  so,"  added  he,  as  he  took  Ever- 

ington'a  hand  and  clasped  his  and  the  lovely  Co- 

FoliBo'g  firmly  together  in  his  own. 


"  Have  you  no  children  1"  ajsked  Abbas,  after 
remaining  silent  a  moment. 

"  We  have,"  said  Everington. 

"  I  must  see  them  ;  I  mnst  know  how  bappfil 
is  possible  for  Allah  to  make  mortals,"  said  Mint. 

Corolinn  lefl  the  apartment ;  and  in  a  few  minutes 
returned  with  her  two  beautiful  girls,  one  in  eseb 
hand. 

**  You  have  nothing  to  ask  this  side  of  ParadiK.** 
said  the  prince  to  Everington,  with  visible  emotion, 
as  he  gazed  on  the  lovely  children,  the  pictare  of 
their  mother ;  and  he  drew  them  tenderly  to  bin 
and  kissed  them  repeatedly. 

"  There  is  but  one  thing  more,"  said  Abbas ;  aod 
calling  an  attendant  gave  him  simne  directions  and 
bid  him  lose  not  a  moment.  In  a  short  time  tba 
servant  returned  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
prince  two  caskets  of  the  richest  workmaosh^ 
and  materials. 

"  That  casket  is  yours,"  said  the  prince,  addmi- 
ing  Everington ;  "  and  this  one,"  continued  he, 
taking  a  key  from  his  pocket,  "  contains  sometbisg 
that  I  must  beg  Corolinn  and  her  two  daughters  to 
accept." 

The  lid  flew  open,  and  from  it  he  took  a  tnrbso 
of  the  richest  materials,  one  of  which  was  aspleodid 
aggrette  of  diamonds  which  he  placed  on  thebrov 
of  the  fair  Circassian ;  then  proceeded  to  decozaie 
with  a  carcanet  of  pearls  and  gems  the  snowy  neeki 
of  the  beautiful  and  delighted  girls. 

At  this  moment  the  voice  of  the  Imaon  vss 
heard  from  a  neighboring  minaret  calling  tbefaitb* 
ful  to  prayers ;  and  the  prince  rose  to  depart 

"  The  day  is  past,  but  by  me  it  will  never  bo 
forgotten,  for  it  has  relieved  me  of  a  heavy  budei. 
I  saw  you,"  continued  he,  addrcaaing  Everington, 
"  and  your  countenance  awakened  the  recoUeetion 
of  other  days.  I  made  inquiries,  and  learned  tbit 
your  wife  was  with  you,  and  you  know  the  rest 
I  have  seen  Corolinn,  I  know  that  happiness  attends 
her,  and  if  she  is  happy,  all  around  her  mast  be  so.** 

Bowing  to  Corolinn  and  her  daughters,  the  priiee 
accompanied  to  the  steps  by  Everington,  mired; 
and,  mounting  the  elephant  which  seemed  seoiible 
that  he  was  a  favorite,  returned  to  the  palace  of  tbs 
monarch.  His  visits  to  the  mansion  of  Evering- 
ton while  he  remained  at  Teheran,  were,  hovercr, 
frequent;  and  his  friendly  attentions  were  tbc 
source  of  much  pleasure  to  them  all. 

After  accomplishing  the  objects  of  this  nuMoe* 
Everington  and  his  charming  family  proceeded  u 
Bussorah,  on  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  from  thence 
embarked  for  Europe.  The  beautiftil  Corobot* 
in  the  circles  of  the  metropolis,  still  found  thst 
admiration  continued  to  follow  her;  but  disgnsted 
with  the  formal  heartlessness  of  society,  ^ 
sighed  for  the  quiet  happiness  she  had  enjoyed  si 
Agra,  and  her  wishes  on  that  point  correspondi^ 
,  with  those  of  the  general,  afler  a  residence  of  t«* 
^eaxa  Sxi  l/KL^Otik^^ifeyvs  xfAsoKnAd  to  Indu. 
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Here,  m  the  btnks  of  tlie  Ganges,  thej  enjoyed 
ill  the  happiness  of  which  the  hamsn  mind  is  ca- 
pable; and  in  the  smiling  countenances  and  heart- 
felt Uewisgsthey  received  from  the  innocent  beings 
who  enjoyed  their  protection,  may  be  read  proof 
demonstnWc  that  ▼irtue  is  its  own  reward,  and 
thai  happiness  is  diflfnsiUe. 


LEONORA. 

To  T.W.  Whits,  Esq. 
Tbe  **  Letore*  of  Buffer  ia  familiar  to  most  admirers 
o(tbe  BaJUd,  ihioogh  the  spirited  traaslatioiia  of  8coU  and 
«&fn.  This  attempt  to  render  it  still  more  literal,  and 
il  ie  nine  lioie  to  adapt  it,  without  sacrificing  the  origi- 
m'.  to  ibe  spirit  of  oar  own  langaage,  will  not,  it  is  belisTcd, 
praie  BoacceptaWe  to  yoor  readers.  It  is  but  proper  to  re- 
mA,  thai  is  the  present  tnnslation  no  reference  has  been 
U  to  aoj  that  have  preceded  it,  several  years  baring 
«hpttd  since  an  opportunity  of  reading  them  occurred. 

Leooors  starts  from  dreams  of  woe. 

While  yet  the  £ast  is  red ; 
"  Ah !  William,  why  so  long  delay  ? 

Alt  false  to  me,  or  dead  T" 
With  Frederick's  force  to  Prsgne  he*d  gone, 

lu  conflict  fierce  to  share ; 
Nor  tidings  sped,  to  tell,  if  he 

Orwellorill  did  fare. 

And  DOW  the  Empress  and  the  King, 

With  war's  long  toils  fatigued, 
Iscliaed  their  softened  hearU  to  peace, 

Aiid  all,  in  friendship,  leagued; 
Aod  either  Host,  with  song  of  joy, 

With  ifump  snd  kettle-drum. 
And  all  bedeck'd  with  verdant  boughs. 

Now  songht  sgsin  their  home. 

Aod  every  where,  around,  about, 

In  pathway  and  on  plain, 
Thn»s*d  old  and  young  to  hail  the  shout 

Of  that  returning  train. 
**Now  God  be  praisM  !**  cried  wife  and  child ; 

"Welcome,"  the  joyous  bride ; 
Bat  ah!  poor  Leonora's  tesrs. 

Nor  kiss  nor  greeting  dried. 

She  haiiied  through  tbe  crowded  ranks 

And  askM  of  every  name; 
But  none  could  tell  of  him  she  sought, 

Of  all  who  thither  came. 
The  amy  passM,  and  now  with  grief 

She  tore  her  raven  hair, 
Aod  threw  herself  upon  the  ground, 

iU  fisntie  with  despair. 

TKe  mother  hasten'd  to  her  side, 

Aod  elssp'd  her  to  her  breast : — 
*'  God  pity  thee  I  thou  dearest  child. 

Why  with  such  woe  opprvss'd  ?" 
"Oh  mother,  mother,  all  is  lost, 

The  world,  and  all  is  o*er. 
Alas  *  alas  t  oh  wretched  me ! 

God  pities  me  no  more.*' 

"  Thy  help,  oh  God !  Look  mildly  down ! 

Uy  child,  put  op  thy  prayer ; 
What  HesT'n  ordains  is  ever  best. 

Oh  God!  have  pity  here." 


**  Oh  mother,  mother,  idle  wish  ! 

Not  well  bath  Heaven  done ; 
What  uae,  what  use  my  fervent  prayer, 

When  now  I've  need  of  none." 

"  Father,  thy  help !  who  knows  thee,  knows 

Thou  aid'tft  thy  children  dear— 
The  high  and  holy  aacrament 

Will  dry  each  gushing  tear."— 
"  No  sacrament  can  quench  the  flame 

That  withers  up  my  brain. 
Nor  to  the  dead  can  sacrament 

Give  baek  their  life  again  ?" 

"  Listen,^wbat,  if  in  Hungary, 

The  youth  hath  falsely  sped. 
Forgetting  all  hia  tows  to  thee. 

And  hath  another  wed  ? 
Tear  from  thy  wounded  heail  the  thought, — 

He  was  no  prise  for  thee ; 
And  when  hia  aoul  snd  body  part. 

He'll  rue  his  treachery." 

**  Oh  mother,  mother,  all  is  lost, 

Forlorn,  sh !  most  forlorn  ;— 
The  dead,  the  dead  alone,  I  prise  \ 

Why  was  I  ever  bom? 
Out,  out  my  light,  forever  out ! 

Aye !  quench'd  in  night  and  gloom  ;— 
Woe's  me !  how  desolate  am  I, 

God  pities  not  my  doom." 

"  Thy  help,  oh  God  I  psss  judgment  not 

On  this  unhappy  child ! 
She  knows  not  what  her  tongue  doth  spesk ; 

Heed  not  her  ravings  wild ! 
Oh !  child  forget  thy  earthly  woes. 

And  think  on  bliss  divine ; 
Then  shall  thy  soul  a  bridal  have, 

A  Heavenly  Bridegroom  thine  1" 

"  Oh  mother !  what  is  bliss  divine? 

What,  mother !  torture's  spell  T 
With  him,  with  him  is  bliss  divine; 

Without  my  William,  Hell ! 
Out,  out  my  light,  forever  out ! 

Aye !  quench'd  in  night  and  gloom  ; — 
Nor  joy  be  ever  mine  on  earth, 

Nor  yet  beyond  the  tomb." 

Through  every  vein  thus  raged  despair, 

And  madden'd  in  her  brain  ;— 
The  wise  decrees  of  Providence 

She  boldly  dared  arraigu  ;— 
She  beat  her  breast,  snd  wrung  her  hands 

Until  the  son  waa  set. 
And  golden  stars  came  shining  forth 

On  Heaven's  coronet 

And  hsrk !  without,  sounds  trap,  trap,  trap. 

As  of  a  horse's  hoof; 
Clattering  alighu  a  rider  there, 

Beneath  the  porch's  roof, 
And  clinking  soft,  the  door-ring  shakes. 

As  by  s  spirit  swept ; 
While  through  the  door  these  breathing  words 

In  thrilling  secenU  crept— 

<'  Holla,  holla!  unbar,  my  girl ! 

Say  love,  dost  wako  or  sleep? 
And  keepest  thou  thy  plighted  faith. 

And  dost  thou  laugh  or  weep?" 
"  Ah,  William !  thou  T  so  late  at  night? 

Sad,  bluer  tears  I've  shed. 
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And  grievous  has  my  snguiah  been ; — 
But  tell  mc,  whence  haat  sped  ?** 

**  At  midnight  saddled  we, — from  far 

Bohemia  am  I  come ; 
Full  late  prepared,  I  hastened  here 

To  take  thee  to  our  home.** 
'*  Ah,  William !  rest — the  whistling  wind 

Sweeps  chilly  through  the  thorn  ; 
Come  to  my  arms,  my  heart's  l)est  lore. 

And  rest  thee  there  till  mom." 

"  Let  the  wind  whistle  through  the  thorn, 

Aye  1  let  it  whistle  drear ; 
My  barb  impatient  paws  the  ground, 

I  dare  not  linger  here. 
Come  dress  thee,  haste,  behind  me  up. 

My  charger  mount  amain, 
We  ride  a  hundred  miles  to-night 

Our  bridal  couch  to  gain.** 

'*  Ah !  wend  we  then  a  hundred  miles 

To  reach  our  bridal  bower? 
And  hark  1  with  solemn  boom  the  bell 

Is  tolling  forth  the  hour.'* 
**  See  here,  see  there !  the  moon  shines  bright, 

Fast  speed  we  and  the  dead, — 
And  1  hare  wager'd,  ere  the  morn, 

Thou'lt  reach  the  bridal  bed." 

"  Now  tell  me,  where *s  thy  bridal  bed. 

And  what  thy  bridal  hall?" 
*'  Six  boards  by  two — far,  far  from  here, 

And  silent,  cold,  and  small." 
"  Hast  room  for  me  ?"  **  For  thee  and  me ; 

Come  spring  thee  up  behind ; 
The  bridal  guests  await  us,  lore, 

The  door  we'll  open  find." 

The  lov'd  one  donn'd  her  mantle  then 

And  sprang  her  up  behind. 
And  round  the  mucb-lov'd  rider's  form 

Her  lily  arms  she  twined: — 
Then  ever  onward — on,  on,  on, 

At  frightful  speed  go  they ; 
That  horse  and  rider  snuff  the  air, 

And  fire  tracks  their  way. 

Upon  the  right  and  on  the  left, 

Before  their  straining  eyes. 
The  thundering  bridge,  the  plain,  the  beath« 

The  grassy  meadow  flies. 
"  Dost  fear,  my  lore  ?  the  moon  shines  clear, 

Hurra !  the  dead  do  speed : 
Dost  fear  the  dead,  my  lore  ?"  **  Ah !  no ; 

But  Ulk  not  of  the  dead." 

Why  yonder  peal  the  song  and  clang  f 

Why  flaps  the  raren's  wing  ? 
Hark  to  the  bell,  the  requiem  sounds  :— 

*'  The  dead  to  burial  bring." 
And  to  !  a  ghastly  funeral  train 

Now  nearer  move  along. 
And  carry  bier  and  coflin  there 

With  harsh  and  croaking  song. 

**  With  doleful  strain,  when  midnight's  o'er. 

Inter  ye  then  the  dead  ; 
Now  bear  I  home  my  youthful  bride. 

The  nuptial  feast  is  spread : 
Come  Sexton,  with  thy  choir,  come ! 

And  gurgle  me  the  song ; 
Come  PrieaU  prououoce  the  bleuing  now, 
We  wouiJ  to  bed  tn  long.** 


Hosh'd  clang  and  song— the  bier  sweeps  «, 

Obedient  to  his  call. 
Clattering  behind  the  horse's  heel 

They  hurry,  hurry  all ; 
And  ever  onward — on,  on,  on, 

At  frightful  speed  go  they ; 
That  horse  and  rider  snuff  the  air. 

And  fire  t  racks  their  way. 

How  on  the  right  and  on  the  left. 

Flew  fence,  and  hedge,  and  tree — 
How  village,  town,  and  country  place. 

On  left  and  right  do  flee. 
"  Dost  fear,  my  love  ?  the  moon  shinei  clev 

Hurra !  the  dead  do  speed : 
Dost  fear  the  dead,  my  lore  ?"   "  Ah !  do- 

But  leave  in  peace  the  dead." 

Behold !  behold !  a  gibbet  there. 

And  on  the  racking  wheel 
Half  visible  by  moonlight's  glint. 

The  airy  rabble  reel : — 
"  What,  rabble  ho !  Come  on,  come  on. 

And  follow  as  we  speed ; 
Come,  Join  ye  in  the  festive  dance 

When  we  ascend  the  bed." 

On  came  that  rabble — hush !  hush !  hash! 

And  rustled  on  behind, 
Like  dry  leaves  on  the  hasel  bush 

Shook  by  the  rattling  wind. 
And  ever  onward — on,  on,  on. 

At  frightful  pace  go  they ; 
That  horse  and  rider  snuff  the  air. 

And  fire  tracks  their  way. 

How  all  beneath  the  moonbeams  flew. 

How  rush'd  in  distance  far, 
Above,  below,  the  clear  sky  swept. 

And  sped  each  glitt'ring  star. 
*'  Dost  fear,  my  lore  ?  the  moon  shines  da 

Hurra !  the  dead  do  speed : 
Dost  fear  the  dead,  my  lore  ?"  "  Ah !  ae* 

But  leare  in  peace  the  dead." 

"  Barb !  barb !  methinks  the  cock  doth  eaU 

Our  sand  is  nearly  run, — 
Barb !  barb !  I  scent  the  morning  air. 

Hence,  barb !  our  task  is  done. 
The  goal  is  reach'd — the  goal  is  reach'd— 

Prepar'd  the  bridal  bed ; 
We  near,  we  near  the  spot  at  last, 

How  swiftly  ride  the  dead !" 

Straight  draw  they  to  an  iron  gate. 

And  gire  their  steed  the  rein ; 
And  with  a  fragile  twig  scarce  toach'd. 

Burst  bolt  and  bar  in  twain. 
And  ringing,  open  swings  the  gate» 

And  orer  graves  they  bound. 
And  in  the  moonbeam  glimmering  now 

The  tombstones  stand  around. 

Behold  !  behold !  an  instant  pass'd. 

Soul-rending  scenes  amaze — 
Like  mould'ring  tinder,  piece  by  piece. 

The  rider's  dress  decays. 
And  to  a  scull,  a  naked  scull. 

The  horseman's  head  doth 
His  body  to  a  skeleton. 

With  scythe  and  hourgh 


High  rears  the  steed  and  wildly  sUurta, 

All  flaming  seems  his  breath, 
And  vanishing  in  mist  away. 
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A  liovi !  a  bowl !  in  upper  air ; 

A  wailing  from  below, 
Twiit  life  and  death,  Leonora's  heart, 

Scarce  thjobbing,  flutters  now. 

Now  ia  the  moon**  glint  round  and  round, 

All  dancing  hand  in  hand, 
This  sdenm  ehonu  gibbering  forth, 

Appear*d  the  spectral  band : 
"  Fbfbear !  although  the  heart  should  break, 

Upbraid  not  God's  decree ; 
Maj  He  bare  mercy  on  thj  aoul ! 

FrDo  mortal  chains  thou'rt  free."  o.  H. 


MADAME  D£  8TAEL. 

BT  MISS  JAMS  T.  LOXAZ. 

"  n  7 1  taot  i  dire  centre  une  peraonne  telle  que  moi,  et 
ilD>  ft  qu'one  rftponse  i  tout  eela,  e*est  I'esprit  et  Tame 
4^  j'  si :  nais  quelle  r6pona«  pour  la  plupait  dee  hommea  I** 

CoriiMe. 

It  is  an  interesting  task,  and  perhaps  not  wholly 
B&amnstnictiTe  one,  to  scan,  with  thonghtfnl  gaze, 
the  cbancter  and  the  prodactions  of  the  great 
iBuuis,  which  have  passed  through  the  world  with 
bold  and  upward  flight,  and  worked  out  for  them- 
Klres  an  immortality.  The  lesson  such  observa- 
tion teaches  is  not  aseless  in  the  mingled  pride 
ud  humility  it  brings ;  for,  while  tempting  us  to 
gloiy  in  the  height  which  genins  has  attained,  it 
displays  how  much  of  littleness  still  clings  around 
the  lofly,  to  blend  with  its  beauty,  and  how  often 
the  staiQ  of  the  earth  soils  the  wings  which  might 
hare  soared  so  radiantly  beyond  the  donds.  It 
his  been  said  that  whatever  has  a  tendency  to 
^thdiaw  oar  reflections  from  the  common  and 
depressing  cares  of  existence,  is  a  benefit ;  and,  if 
hy  dwelliog  on  the  characteristics  of  those  to  whom 
«e  owe  {feasant  dreamings  and  higher  aspirings, 
ve  form  one  better  thought  of  human  nature,  or 
feel  one  throb  of  warmer  sympathy  with  its  sor- 
rows or  its  failings,  we  shall  have  no  reason  to 
t^t  the  idle  moralizing,  that,  in  regarding  vir- 
|Qes  and  fimlts,  looks  on  both,  not  in  criticism,  but 
m  kindness.  And  who,  that  has  glanced  around 
him,  en  phUosophe^  and  penetrated  the  lava  of  ac- 
tion, disclosing  the  buried  world  of  motive,  has  not 
noted, perhaps  experienced,  the  results  which  such 
ponderings  have  left  on  the  mind  where  they  lin- 
gered 1  There  are  moments  in  life  when  trifles 
gi^e  a  coloring  to  all  our  future ;  when  events, 
"^^^nungly  unimportant,  make  an  era  of  mental 
^buge.  The  careless  reading  of  some  eloquent 
■entence  may  open  a  new  source  of  reflection ;  the 
■Kiently  spoken  aspirations  of  a  companion  may 
awaken  the  promptings  of  our  own  ambition ;  or  the 
examination  of  another's  character  may  arouse  our 
emulation,  or  become  our  warning :  these  are  but 
^es,  yet  the  impulses  and  impressions  springing 
Dp  thos  lightly,  go  with  us  among  the  excitements 
of  the  world,  and  make  us  what  we  are.    We  feel 


the  effect,  while  the  cause  is  unknown,  or  forgotten ; 
the  seed,  too  minute  for  our  notice,  has  groMm  into 
strength,  and  stretches  its  branches  afar.  We 
can  neither  recall  the  origin,  nor  trace  the  pro- 
gress of  feeling,  but  could  we  penetrate  the  dim 
secrets  slumbering  in  the  sepulchre  of  the  past,  we 
would  discover  trifles  to  be  the  instigators  of  our 
most  important  deeds,  the  fountains  of  those  hopes 
and  beliefs  and  delusions,  which  make  up  the  sum 
of  human  experience.  The  river,  rolling  in  power, 
bearing  wealth  on  its  tide,  or  marking  its  way  by 
wreck  and  desolation,  rose  first  a  mountain  stream, 
unheard  in  its  rippling  murmurs,  and  scarcely  heed- 
ed in  its  narrow  channel.  The  material  world  is 
full  of  signs  and  emblems  of  the  restless  world  of 
human  intelleet ;  we  learn  the  moral  of  life  in  every 
change  around  us,  and  the  heart  acknowledges  a 
lesson  in  the  destiny  of  all  we  have  known.  As 
we  look  ^p  with  reverence  to  the  stars,  and  marvel 
as  we  gaze,  even  thus  we  may  turn  with  question- 
ing to  the  lofty  minds,  that,  differing  from  each  other 
in  brilliancy,  combine,  nevertheless  to  shed  that  spi- 
ritual star-light  which  bathes  the  earth  in  beauty, 
and  throws  a  hallowing  lustre  over  the  rough  reali- 
ties of  our  daily  paths.  The  fairy  realm  of  genius 
is  lighted  by  the  radiance  of  these  star-spirits,  and 
Literature  is  the  pearl-speaking  magician  who  in- 
terprets for  us  the  mysteries  of  the  dream-world. 
We  never  so  fully  realize  the  value  of  its  spell,  as 
when  it  summons  before  us,  the  intellectual  trea- 
sures of  the  past,  or  those  of  a  foreign  land ;  it 
brings  to  the  writer  and  the  reader  a  two-fold 
existence ;  its  langvage  is  universal ;  and,  with 
the  inspired  of  old,  its  followers  possess  the 
gifts  of  "  divers  tongues.''  A  fondness  for  trans- 
cendental literature  has  become  the  **  ruling  pas- 
sion" of  the  age,  and  has  perhaps  served  to  deepen 
the  long  existing  and  wisely  founded  prejudice 
against  the  fictitious  productions  of  French  talent. 
They  meet  with  a  comparatively  slight  portion  of 
the  enthusiastic  praise  so  liberally  lavished  on  the 
creations  of  German  fancy,  and  even  the  female 
novelists  of  la  belle  France  pass  beneath  the  rod 
of  unmerciful  criticism.  Vagueness  is  the  idol  of 
the  hour;  incomprehensibility  the  rail-road  to  popu« 
larity ;  truth  is  veiled  in  mysticism ;  reason  is  daz- 
zled by  philosophy,  and  common  sense  forsakes  the 
stage,  where  it  would  stalk  unrecognized — the 
Great  Unknown.  There  is  no  name  among  the 
authoresses  of  her  own  land,  whose  celebrity  has 
been  more  widely  extended  than  that  of  Madame  de 
Stael ;  and,  without  being  exempt  from  the  imper- 
fections which  sully  the  works  of  many  among  the 
famous  authors  of  France,  we  discover  in  hers,  less 
to  censure,  and  more  to  admire.  Her  faults,  exagge- 
ration of  feeling,  and  a  confirmed  confidence  in  her 
own  opinions,  amounting  almost  to  prejudice,  are 
those  into  which  a  strong  and  self-relying  mind,  uni- 
ted to  an  ardent  disposition,  would  be  likely  to  fall. 
In  her  graver  compositions  where  her  real  senii- 
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menu  are  apparently  expressed,  withoat  the  incum- 
brance of  fiction,  there  is  much  which  the  generous 
critic  would  fain  pass  over  in  the  **charity  of  silence;^' 
but  though  there  may  be  found  opinions  too  bitter, 
and  theories  too  bold,  to  become  a  woman^s  pen, 
these  are  decked  in  a  drapery  so  graceful,  we  half 
forget  to  blame  the  impulse  from  which  they  sprang. 
Whatever  may  be  their  defects,  her  writings 
must  always  stand  in  favorable  contrast  with  the 
style  of  **  George  Sand,"  and  the  too  long  list  of 
her  imitators.  There  is  something  too,  that  ex- 
cites our  sympathy  in  Madame  de  Stael^s  proud 
struggle  for  intellectual  freedom,  her  battling  with 
the  persecutions,  which,  whether  merited  or  not, 
left  dark  records  on  the  disposition  no  oppression 
could  subdue,  and  lingered  to  shadow  and  to  haunt 
the  heart  they  had  striven  in  vain  to  humble.  If,  in 
poring  over  her  brilliant  pages,  tlie  reader  some- 
times pause  to  disapprove,  he  is  tempted  to  con- 
demn the  cause,  rather  than  the  consequence,  and 
to  lament  the  tyranny  which  mingled  the  waters  of 
Marah  with  a  fountain  of  thoughts  so  eloquent. 

One  of  the  most  interesting,  certainly  the  best 
sustained  and  most  powerfully  written,  of  her  pro- 
ductions, is  that  whose  publication  was  forbidden — 
her  work  on  Germany.  She  excels  in  that  phi- 
losophizing sort  of  composition  which  combines 
the  reflection  of  the  German,  with  the  worldly  tact 
of  the  French  author.  Her  genius  is  thoughtful, 
rather  than  imaginative,  and  more  successful  in 
depicting  scenes  and  persons  as  they  actually  exist, 
than  in  portraying  them  as  they  might  be.  Her 
fictitious  characters  are  too  unreal ;  her  loftiest  in- 
spiration deserts  her  at  the  threshold  of  fancy. 
The  plots  of  her  novels  are  generally  improbable, 
sometimes  impossible,  and  her  personages,  while 
reasoning  most  eloquently,  frequently  act  most  un- 
reasonably. She  had  no  talent  for  grasping  the 
life-like  in  trides ;  while  seeking  to  disclose  the 
concealed  springs  of  conduct,  she  neglected  the 
trivial  events,  the  light-spoken  words,  which  con- 
vey more  vivid  and  accurate  impressions  than 
many  lines  of  profound  portrayal.  The  features 
in  her  portraits  are  painted  from  humanity,  but  they 
lack  the  slight  touches  which  give  the  expression 
of  life.  There  is  always  some  one  delineation  on 
which  the  writer  seems  to  have  lavished  peculiar 
care ;  some  being  whose  more  than  ordinary  beauty 
atones  for  any  deficiency  in  the  other  actors  in  the 
novel.  If,  in  the  detail  of  common  occurrences, 
and  the  working  out  of  her  plots,  Madame  de  Stael 
sometimes  falter,  her  success  in  recording  the 
flow  of  feeling,  and  the  troubled  history  of  the 
heart*s  world,  has  seldom  been  excelled.  It  is  a 
rare  thing  for  a  woman  to  fail  in  depicting  the 
gentler  attributes  of  human  nature ;  she  has  such 
deep  sympathy  with  their  power,  so  much  know- 
ledge of  their  influence,  and  partakes  so  largely  of 
the  rein  nienschlichy  that  she  has  only  to  recall  the 
traces  which  experience  has  written  on  her  own  life. 


and  she  finds  a  key  to  the  emotkni  of  odm 
the  picturing  of  her  own  sex  in  its  moiti 
form,  Madame  de  Sta^l  has  been  paitieahiif  l» 
tunate.  Perhaps  even  there,  she  is  too  idnlim 
Corinne,  the  high,  the  gifted,  aod  thebeutiHIi 
*'  martyr'd  saint  of  lovers,^  is  more  of  thebM 
than  the  woman,  yet  so  lovely  in  btrJieisii 
ioftine&s,  we  can  scarcely  wish  to  lotethttkaiiy 
in  one  more  earthly.  For  those,  the  odrii^ 
who  have  still  a  faith  in  the  po8sibilitjrfk» 
ken  hearts,  and  who,  like  the  renowned  S»H 
''  dote  on  love  stories,"  few  characters  of  nMfl 
possess  a  deeper  interest,  than  that  impirteltf 
Corinne.  The  mingling  of  wornao*!  i&NW 
with  more  than  woman^s  mental  strength; thi» 
sistance  of  intellect  to  the  deceptions  of  liiclHt 
tho  concentration  of  all  thought  and  miod tad  tf* 
ing,  in  one  unwise,  yet  most  true  devottoo;  ni 
gradual  decline  ivenof  genius,  beneath  the 
and  the  ruin  of  that  sad  love,  are  told  with  a 
power,  which  finds  few  rivals  among  the 
bered  pictures  of  a  passion-worn  heut. 
de  Stai^l  never  surpassed  the  grace  of  thM 
trait,  the  glowing  delineation  of  the  tntoA 
tween  a  proud  and  solitary  soul,  (whose  verj 
riority  made  it  lonely,)  with  the  shackliif 
and  prejudices  of  society ;  the  imprudence  of 
a  war  so  unequal ;  the  wretchedness  of  fioil 
mission ;  its  grief  and  its  despair ;  with  the 
recurring  contrast,  in  the  sufferer^s  tboogU^ 
what  she  was,  with  what  she  had  been ;  of  thf  i 
mortality  intellect  might  have  woo  her,  aid 
trial  that  love  had  brought.  She  tells  the 
of  her  sex  in  her  own  declaration — ^^ 
mes  facult^s,  la  plus  puissante,  est  celle  de 
frir."  Well  might  tears  flow  even  in  her 
hour,  and  her  cheek  grow  pale  when  pni* 
around  her  in  the  capitol ;  well  might  an 
on  the  leaves  of  that  garland,  and  her  brovw 
painfully  beneath  its  pressure !  Alas !  too  oAttl 
the  laurel-wreath  bathed  with  the  dew  of 
ful  tears;  and,  twined  around  the  poet^slifcv* 
sole  green  thing  that  it  can  boast ! 

Perhaps  no  one  ever  finished  the  ket 
pages  of  Corinne,  without  a  feeling  of  diiiff'^ 
ment,  that  a  character  so  rarely  gifted,  whMi 
pirations  were  noble,  and  the  moral  of  vbi^l^ 
tiny  might  have  been  made  so  beantifnlt  iM 
descend  from  a  station  but  "  a  little  lower  thtf"* 
angels,"  to  become  a  mere  love-sick  hcfil^j 
The  transition  is  emblematic  of  the  mind  «>^ 
depicted  it,  and  evinces  how  strangely  the  W 
and  the  frivolous  mingled  in  the  writer^e  w^ 

A  tone  of  exaggerated  and  romantic  despei'^ 
cy  is  a  distinguishing  trait  in  French  fietioi^* 
one  so  generally  displayed  as  to  give  \xA^ 
Goethe's  remark,  that  the  French  is  tsunwll' 
"  literature  of  despair."  In  our  own  langnaglil 
the  tragic  seems  the  most  popular  portion  of  <* 
position :  almost  all  the  imaginative  works  vh 
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create  a  ririd  and  endoring  impression,  are  those 
in  which  the  inoiirAfol  predoroinates.  Few  of  the 
Warerly  novels  eod  happily,  and  among  them  the 
oddest  are  the  greatest  favorites.  We  feel  a  truer 
interest  in  tbe  dark  career  of  the  Master  of  RaTens- 
vood,  than  would  be  excited  by  a  gayet  and  more 
fortneate  hero ;  the  gloomy  fate  of  Flora  Mac  It  or, 
ber  wasted  energies  and  wild  self-reproach,  baant 
06  hke  a  troubled  dream,  when  the  happiness  of 
Rose  Bradwardioe  has  passed  from  our  thoughts ; 
md  we  never  recall  Rowena  in  her  pride  and  love- 
Hoess,  with  half  the  enthusiastic  sympathy  that 
follows  the  pathway  of  Rebecca  in  her  foreign  pil- 
grimage, and  mourns  the  shadowed  lot  of  a  being 
so  beaatifiii.  In  fiction,  as  in  reality,  happiness 
is  too  traosieot  to  leave  a  lasting  memory;  we  learn 
fnm  experience,  that  ther  sorrowful,  is  the  true. 

"  Toutes  les  grandea  pens^s,  viennent  da  coeor,'^ 
was  the  atying  of  Vauvenargoe ;  and  Madame  de 
Stael  is  an  example  of  its  truth.  She  is  never  so 
doqneot  as  when  she  writes  from  the  dictates  of 
iideat  feeting,  and  gives  free  way  to  the  enthu- 
siasm inseparable  from  ambitious  genius:  There 
were  times  when  the  trials  of  her  destiny  brought 
gentler  emotiDns  than  the  bitter  ones  they  were 
ealciilated  to  excite  io  a  spirit  too  conscious  of  su- 
periority to  be  long  submissive — when  the  sadness 
Thieh  girea  wisdom  was  with  her,  and  when,  in 
the  {error  of  inspiration  and  the  exercise  of  intel- 
lect, she  forgot  all  of  grief  but  its  holiness.  These 
softer  moods  may  be  traced  in  the  varying  tone  of 
her  productions,  and  these  were  the  moments  of 
her  highest  impulses,  wh^  thought  was  subdued 
into  poetry,  the  sweeter  for  its  melancholy,  and 
she  knew  the  depth  of  that  cahner  suffering  which 
i»  the  foundation  of  knowledge.  "  Qui  n  'a  pas 
t^fferty  que  sait-U  V 

Madame  de  StaePs  dramatic  writings  are  not 
fatoraWe  specimens  of  her  powers.  Though  un- 
fettered by  the  restraints  of  rhyme,  they  posa^ss 
the  artificial  style  and  stiffness  which  distinguish 
French  productions  of  that  character ;  they  need 
tbe  natQialness,  tbe/e  ne  sais  quoi  of  reality.  Some 
German  author  says  that  in  most  dramas  there  is 
mach  which  shocks  good  taste,  but  that  French 
tngediesare  one  single  and  entire  shock ;  a  remark 
*hich,  without  being  wholly  correct,  approaches 
▼cry  near  to  truth.  There  is  certainly  something 
leering  closely  on  the  ludicrous,  in  the  solilo- 
quies  of  heroes  who  inform  the  public  of  their  dif- 
fieultiea  and  despair,  through  the  medium  of  heroic 
^it^ssQre;  and,  while  about  to  commit  suicide,  pause 
to  perpetrate  rhyme.  It  requires  all  the  grace  and 
eloqaeoce  of  Comeille,  or  Racine,  to  preserve  the 
spirit  of  tragedy,  amid  each  disadvantages.  The 
praise  of  excelling  in  various  styles  of  composi- 
tioQ  can  seaxcely  be  ascribed  to  Madame  de  Sta6l ; 
her  genius  is  exclusive,  rather  thaa  universal.  She 
is  loftiest,  when,  looking  on  the  world  with  calm, 
phiknophie  gase,  she  paints  life  in  all  iu  eamest- 
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ness  and  sublimity,  and  scans  sadly,  yet  kindly,  the 
troubled  depths  of  the  heart,  and  reveals  the  work- 
ings of  passion,  or  the  sorrows  of  feeling.  The 
gift  of  *'  many-sidedness^^  is  one  rarely  if  ever  pos- 
sessed by  a  woman.  The  nature  of  her  existence, 
in  a  manner,  prevents  it;  she  is  apart  from  excite- 
ments of  a  general  character,  and,  moving  in  a 
sphere  comparatively  contracted,  she  seldom  ex- 
periences vivid  and  permanent  interest  beyond  it. 
Her  inspiration  is  tbe  consequence  of  ardent  emo- 
tion oftener  than  the  result  of  profound  reflection  ; 
she  dwells  among  the  charms  of  thought  and  love, 
and  her  genius  is  brightest  and  truest,  when,  with 
reverence,  it  draws  aside  the  temple^a  veil,  and 
teaches  us  the  deep  mysteries  within  our  own 
hearts.  The  fault  of  monotony  is  frequently  at- 
tributed to  the  writings  of  intellectual  women ;  it 
is  one,  which,  without  affectation,  they  can  scarcely 
avoid.  We  should  not  expect  the  attractions  of 
varied  excellence  in  the  compositions  of  those, 
whose  impressions  and  associations  change  but 
little,  whose  experience  moves  in  a  circle,  and 
whose  life  is  a  dream  made  up  of  many  dreams,  a 
passing  scene  of  illusion,  affection,  suffering  and 
resignation-Ht7ot/d  tout ! 

'  The  works  of  Madame  de  Stagl  are  not  calcu- 
lated to  convey  any  important  or  original  instruc- 
tion ;  for  they  appeal  more  to  taste  and  intellect 
than  to  the  judgment.  They  seem  to  have  been 
composed  less  for  universal  approval  than  for  self- 
satisfaction,  and  are  the  channel  for  sentiments  too 
bold  and  stirring  to  be  still,  and  for  feelings  whose 
deepest  enthusiasm  found  no  resting  place  in  the 
allurements  of  common  life,  and  no  satisfaction  in 
its  aims.  The  desire  for  celebrity  must  have  been 
intense,  in  a  mind  like  hers,  where  the  pride  of 
high  and  acknowledged  endowments  was  combined 
with  an  unusual  share  of  restless  vanity ;  yet  her^s 
appears  to  have  been  the  wish  for  fame,  not  the 
search  for  it.  She  wrote  much  that  was  likely  to 
render  her  unpopular,  and  which  a  spirit  less  self- 
reljring  would  have  suppressed  ;  yet  with  all  her 
faults  and  prejudices  she  has  won  a  reputation  that 
will  probably  be  as  enduring  as  it  is  brilliant. 

If  her  pages  leave  us  no  dazzling  lesson,  they 
at  least  lead  us  to  reflect  with  profounder  earnest- 
ness on  the  nature  and  the  destiny  of  our  moral 
being,  and  we  recall  their  writer  as  one  who  taught 
us  something  of  that  self-knowledge  whose  end  is 
wisdom.  We  remember  her,  when  experience 
realizes  and  brings  back  to  us  some  of  the  striking 
truisms  she  scattered  so  lavishly  ;  the  spell  of  ro- 
mance which  her  genius  has  woven  will  long  linger 
to  bind  young  hearts  with  its  intellectual  beauty. 


STRUGGLES  OF  GENIUS. 

Men  of  genius  have  usuBlly  composed  their  finest  works 
under  tbe  roof  of  a  garret;  and  few  hare  lired,  like  Pliny 
and  Voltaire,  in  a  ch^teun  of  their  own. 
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SONG— THE  HAPPY  HUSBAND. 

BY  JAMBS  ALDBXCH. 

No  longer  wek  in  me  to  find 
The  fire  of  youth*s  spring  setsoo ; 

I  loved  thee  once  in  psssion  blind, 
1  love  thee  now  in  reason. 


Haply  the  pleasing  trance  is  fled, 
What's  left  is  more  enduring ; 

The  blossom  of  my  love  is  dead, 
The  fruit  is  now  maturing. 


Notfces  of  Neto  WorHs. 


THORNTON  ON  SLAVERY.* 


[Recent  CTents,  and  the  discussions  growing  out  of  them, 
which  now  occupy  the  public  mind,  will  make  the  subjoined 
notice  paiticolarly  interesting.  The  writer,  handles  his 
subject  with  vigor  and  originality.}— £ci.*JlfeM. 

This  is  a  work  of  very  considerable  labot  and 
research ;  and  is  the  most  extensive  investigation, 
that  we  have  seen^  of  the  inoportaot  subject  of 
which  it  treats.  It  ought  to  be  attentively  read  by 
all  the  citizens  of  the  United  States.  Oar  relation 
to  the  large  class  of  people,  of  the  African  race, 
who  exist  among  os,  chiefly  in  a  state  of  slavery, 
is  one  of  the  most  delicate  and  difllcult  in  our  po- 
litical condition : — it  is  that  for  which  all  i»fe 
remedies  mast  be  necessarily  slow ;  and  through 
which  we  are  exposed  to  the  severest  injuries 
that  foreign  nations  can  inflict  upon  us. 

Had  our  forefathers  been  able  to  prevent  it,  we 
should  never  have  been  placed  in  this  relation. 
But  their  remonstrances,  when  colonists,  were  Tain. 
It  suited  the  policy  and  cupidity  of  Britain  to  in- 
troduce slavery  into  our  country. 

The  reverend  author  of  the  work  before  us  has 
availed  himself  of  these  facts,  to  show  hoiqr  en- 
tirely free  the  people  of  the  Southern  States  are, 
from  all  responsibility  as  to  the  original  introduc- 
tion of  slaves  among  them, — and  with  what  an  ill 
grace  Britain  now  interferes  in  a  matter  vdiich,  of 
right,  no  longer  concerns  her ;  and  in  which  she 
can  have  no  other  motive  but  our  injury. 

Referring  the .  reader  to  the  work  hself,  for  an 
extensive  and  luminous  detail  of  what  generally 
belongs  to  the  subject,  we  shall  confine  ourselres 
to  a  few  observations  on  the  temper  and  conduct 
of  England  4n  relation  to  us ;  for  we  fully  beiicTe 
British  influence  to  be  the  chief  incentive  to  the 
operation  of  the  abolittonists  among  us. 

Many,  among  the  influential  classes  in  England, 
hate  us  cordially.    All  discerning  Americans,  who 

*An  Enquiry  into  the  History  of  Slavery ;  its  introduction 
into  the  United  States;  causes  of  iu  continuance,  and  re- 
narks  upon  the  abolition  trsou  of  William  E.  Channing, 
D.D.  By  Rsv.  T.  E.  Thornton,  President  of  the  Centenary 
OoUefs,  Mississippi. 


have  visited  that  country,  most  have  seen  evi* 
denoes  of  the  &ot.  The  memory  of  our  revolatimi, 
brought  about  by  British  injostice  and  impofiey, 
rankles  in  the  bosom  of  Englishmen.  Our  rapid 
growth  in  population  and  strength — above  all,  oar 
prowess  on  the  ocean,  has  inspired  fear  for  her  na- 
Tal  supremacy ;  without  which,  abe  would  speedily 
sink  to  the  condition  of  a  third  rate  power. 

The  fact  too  that  we  have  been  enabled  to  un- 
dersell her  in  foreign  markets  with  some  of  the 
products  of  our  manufacturies,  touches  her  o& 
another  tender  point. 

It  iB  a  little  extraordinary  that  England,  alter 
having  been  the  greatest  slave  trader  in  the  world, 
should  thus  suddenly  become  so  zealous  in  the 
cause  of  emancipation.  It  reminds  os  of  the  Pa- 
risian bawd  mentioned  by  Parent  Duchatelet;  who, 
afUr  having  amassed  a  fortune  in  the  infamous  at- 
mosphere of  the  stews,  retired  to  her  eoantry-seat, 
and  set  herself  op  as  a  model  of  chastity  and  re- 
ligion. 

If  England  were  influenced  bymotiTesof  pore  hu- 
manity, one  might  think  her  eflforts  could  be  fully 
employed  in  relieving  distress  at  home.  The  attna- 
tion  of  starving  millions  of  her  own  sabjects  would 
absorb  the  efforts  of  the  most  active  benevoleiioe. 
"Adam  Smith,"  says  the  Edinburgh  Review, '^states 
the  defiinition  of  poverty,  to  be,  living  from  hand  to 
mouth.  In  this  sense,  all  the  laboring  classes — that 
iB  to  say,  nine-tenths  of  the  inhabitants  of  England* 
are  poor.''  ^  Among  these,  multilndes  are  onaUe 
to  support  themselves;  and  it  was  a  part  of  Englisfa 
policy,  until  lately,  to  sell  them  for  a  limited  time, 
at  public  auction. 

'*At  Yardley  Hastings,  in  Northamptonshire,'* 
says  Mr.  Richardson, "  all  the  unemployed  men 
**  are  pot  up  to  sale  weekly ;  and  the  clergymaa 
*'  of  the  parish  told  me,  tiiat  be  bad  seen  ten  men 
"  the  last  week  knocked  down  to  one  farmer  for 
"  five  shillings.  There  were  about  seTenty  men 
'*  let  out  in  that  manner,  out  of  a  body  of  one  huA- 
"  dred  and  seventy." 

The  last  system,  according  to  the  same  autbority, 
which  has  been  tried  with  these  unfortunate  per- 
sons to  reduce  their  numbers,  is  thus  described  : 

"  There  remained,  therefore,  a  third  plan,  which, 
"  abandoning  the  idea  of  rendering  parish  snbeis- 
*'  tence  less  abundant  than  wages,  or  parish  labor 
"  more  severe  than  that  exacted  by  an  individosi 
"  employer,  proposed  to  connect  the  relief  of  the 
"  able-bodied  with  a  condition  which  no  maa  not 
"  in  real  want  would  accept,  or  would  Bobmit  to, 
'*  when  that  want  ceased.  Our  readers  are  aware  | 
"  that  the  condition  thus  selected  as  a  test,  was, 
"  that  the  able-bodied  applicant,  with  bis  family, 
*'  should  enter  a  work-house ;  should  be  80|4>on€d 
"  there  by  a  diet,  ample  indeed  in  quantity,  but 
"  from  which  the  stimulants  which  habit  had  eo* 
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"dnred  to  him,  were  ezcladed;  shoald  be  sob- 
ejected  to  habits  of  deaoIlDess  snd  order,  be 
^' separated  from  his  former  associates,  and  debar- 
"red  from  his  former  amosemeBts.'^ ' 

Tbe^reriewer  does  not  inform  ns  what  kind  of 
food  was  used  in  these  cases ;  bat  we  may  fairly 
presame  it  was  of  the  meanest  description,  as  it 
prored  more  intolerable  than  scant  diet  and  over- 
work had  done.  If  we  were  allowed  to  conjectore, 
we  woaid  suppose  it  was  saw-dost,  as  that  has 
l>eea  aseertained  to  be  capable  of  supporting  human 
life,  bj**eooTeraion  into  a  substance  bearing  no 
remote  analogy  to  bread."  * 

It  is  added,  *'  wherever  this  experiment  had  been 
tried;— at  Bingham,  at  Southwell,  at  Cookham, 
and  at  Uley,  it  had  sacceeded.*'  Nor  is  it  all  sur- 
prising, for  there  are  few  men  who  would  not  pre- 
fer to  encoonter  every  evil,  whilst  at  large,  to  im- 
prisooment  on  such  3  diet. 

With  such  a  mass  of  misery  at  home,  England 
bosies  herself  abont  the  condition  of  negroes  in 
America ;  who,  in  fact,  are  better  supplied  with  all 
the  cotttforts  of  life,  than  a  large  majority  of  her 
own  people.  She  entirely  reverses  the  maxim, 
that  charity  begins  at  home.  She  incarcerates  her 
own  poor,  on  a  diet  altogether  intolerable;  and 
seods  missioDaries  into  foreign  lands  to  preach  uni- 
rersal  emancipation.  She  pays  one  hundred  mil- 
lioDs  of  dollars  to  liberate  the  negroes  of  her  West- 
India  idaods,  whilst  want  and  misery  of  the  most 
hideoos  kind  cover  almost  the  whole  of  her  own 
sofl. 

Tlie  solotion  of  her  conduct  will  be  found  in  the 
fact  before  mentioned,  from  the  Edinburgh  Review, 
that  only  one-tenth  of  her  population  are  in  com- 
fortable circamstances,  the  other  nine-tenths  living 
from  hand  to  mouth ;  and  this  tenth,  that  holds  the 
power,  ooder  the  plea  of  benevolence  and  religion, 
is,  in  timb,  influenced  by  the  most  selfish  and  in- 
boman  political  motives. 

If  the  British  West-India  islands  had  been  situ- 
ated ia  any  other  part  of  the  globe;  we  should  have 
beard  less  of  their  freedom.  Britain  takes  no  steps 
to  remove  slavery  from  her  possessions  in  India. 
Bot  the  negroes  in  the  West-Indies  are  near  the 
.^ericao  coast,  and  may  be  made  efficient  agents 
io  an  invasion  of  our  Southern  States ;  and  her 
^stocracy,  who  feel  the  factitious  foundation  of 
tlieir  wealth  and  power,  are  anxious,  at  any  cost, 
to  crif^le  a  rival. 

Unable  to  raise  a  sufficient  supply  of  bread  for 
ber  population  at  home,  whenever  a  season  the 
l«ast  oofortunate  occurs,  she  is  compelled  to  pur- 
chase Urgely  from  foreign  nations.  This  her  ex- 
tensive commerce  now  enables  her  to  do.  But  if 
^iy  thing  occur  to  curtail  that  commerce,  she  will 
Qo  longer  be  capable  of  bnying  from  abroad,  and 
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then  her  starving  millions  will  rush  into  revolution. 
Her  commerce  rests  chiefly  for  its  support  on  her 
naval  supremacy,  and  she  therefore  looks  with 
extreme  apxiety  towards  every  people  whose  ma- 
rine is  at  all  likely  to  rival  her  own.  From  the 
nations  of  Europe  she  has  little  to  fear  in  this  re- 
spect ;  but  the  United  States  have  shown  a  capa- 
city to  beat  her  on  the  ocean ; — and  their  large 
and  increasing  nursery  for  sailors,  with  their  ra- 
pidly advancing  population,  and  growing  resources 
of  every  kind,  are  constantly  adding  to  their  power 
in  this  respect.  ' 

To  cripple  snch  a  people  is  an  object  exceed- 
ingly desirable  to  England;  and  experience  has 
taught  ber  that  this  cannot  be  done  by  a  war  waged 
in  the  ordinary  manner.  Should,  however,  a  large 
portion  of  our  population  unite  with  her  in  hostile 
eflforts,  the  prospect  would  be  much  better.  The 
slaves  constitute  the  only  part  from  whom  any  co- 
dperation  could  be  expected — and  they  would  not 
join  a  white  army ;  yet,  if  we  were  invaded  by  a 
black  force  under  British  command,  they  possibly 
might.  This  has  led  her  to  arm  and  discipline  the 
negroes  of  her  West-India  islands,  and  to  throw  a 
net-work,  with  her  steam  packets,  in  this  direction. 
Not  that  she  is  destitute  of  white  men  and  men-of- 
war  in  abundance  for  such  purposes, — her  redun- 
dant population  at  home,  and  her  '*  wooden  walls" 
abroad,  prove  the  contrary ; — and  it  would  be  far 
more  humane  to  employ  her  able-bodied  paupers 
as  soldiers,  than  to  incarcerate  and  starve  them,  as 
she  now  does.  But  they  would  not  serve  the  pur- 
pose of  exciting  insurrection  in  our  Southern  States, 
and  therefore  are  not  suited  to  her  views.  Send- 
ing her  regularly  fitted  men-of-war  into  our  smaller 
and  less  protected  ports,  would  excite  suspicion. 
Therefore  she  builds  a  new  class  of  men-of-war ; 
calls  them  *  steam  packets,^  but  puts  her  navy  offi- 
cers to  command  them,  that  they  may  learn  the 
pilotage,  the  strength,  and  weak  points  of  our  har- 
bors— and  be  ready  at  any  time,  and  at  the  shortest 
notice,  to  foment  a  servile  war.  And  the  people 
of  the  South  are  so  infatuated  as  to  be  actually 
'  lending  her  a  stick  to  break  their  own  heads  ;*  for 
cracked  they  already  are,  if  we  may  judge  from 
the  eagerness  with  which  facilities,  inducements 
and  persuasions  are  held  out  for  these  vessels  to 
touch  at  Southern  ports.  There  are  now,  or  soon 
will  be,  no  less  than  fifteen  or  twenty  of  the  largest 
class  of  English  steamers — all  man-cf-war  huilt^ 
and  commanded  by  British  navy  officers,  actually 
running,  as  packets,  in  and  out  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
and  plying  between  the  West-Indies  and  the  South- 
ern States.  Thus  our  own  people  are  actually  assis- 
ting Great  Britain  to  maintain  a  steam  navy,  which 
in  case  of  war,  she  will  torn  against  us  with  tre- 
mendous effect.  With  the  knowledge  which  her 
officers  in  command  will  soon  possess  of  our  South- 
ern coast  and  iu  harbors,  the  90,000  black  regulars 
^ich  she  maintains  in  the  West-Indies,  may  be 
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transported  in  theso  steamers,  and  landed  at  any 
fKiint  between  Louisiana  and  the  Carol inas,  with 
only  two  or  three  days*  notice — Arc  the  present 
relations  between  the  two  countries  such,  tliat  the 
South  may  court  observation  upon  her  weak  points 
and  defenceless  condition! 

The  abolition  policy  of  England  has  already 
produced  some  of  its  intended  elfects  on  the  blacks 
of  the  Union.  "  Many  of  our  colored  people,"  says 
the  African  Repository,  *'  who  had  been  the  most 
decided  opposcrs  to  all  emigration,  looking  upon 
the  British  as  the  peculiar  friends  and  protectors 
of  their  race,  readily  consented  to  engage  for  the 
West-Indies."* 

To  suppose  her  sincere  in  her  professions  of  re- 
gard for  human  freedom,  is  to  be  utterly  blind  to 
her  whole  history  : — for  whenever  her  avarice  or 
ambition  has  been  directed  towards  any  object, 
and  she  has  had  the  power  to  gratify  it — in  the  lan- 
guage of  one  of  her  own  poets, 

**  Ho|)C  withering  fled — and  mercy  sighed  farewell." 

A  glance  at  her  conduct  in  China,  where  she  is 
waginor  a  desolating  war,  because  the  Chinese  are 
unwilling  to  poison  themselves  with  her  opium,  is 
enough,  one  would  think,  to  open  the  eyes  of  the 
most  credulous. 

That  any  portion  of  our  people  should  co(>perate 
with  her  in  a  policy  so  fatal  in  its  designs  to  their 
own  country,  is  an  instance  of  wickedness,  or  in- 
fatuation, unmatched  in  the  history  of  mankind. 
We  earnestly  entreat  the  abolitionists  to  pause  and 
consider  who  they  arc,  that  are  exciting  them  to  the 
ma<J  conrse  they  are  pursuing, — to  reflect  whence 
the  spy  Thompson  came — and  whence  that  St  urge, 
who  has  recently  had  the  impudence  to  send  an 
address,  professedly  intended  for  them,  to  the  va- 
rious members  of  our  Congress. 

Our  limits  compel  us  to  compress  our  observa- 
tions in  as  small  a  compass  as  possible,  and  we 
will  conclude  by  referring  our  readers  to  the  re- 
cently published  protest  of  the  officers  and  crew 
of  the  American  brig  Creole ;  and  to  the  kind  of 
military  force  used  at  Nassau,  in  the  island  of  New 
Providence,  as  well  as  to  the  course  of  the  Eng- 
lish government  itself  with  regard  to  this  matter, 
for  a  specimen  of  Driiish  policy  towards  us. 

Nelson  Co.y  Va.  M. 

Tales  axd  Souvknibs  ok  a  RxfiiDGNCE  ix  ErnoPE. 
By  a  Lady  of  Virginia.    Philadt-hhia :  Lea  and  Blanch- 
ard;  1912.  "i^^.i/J^   O  -VvAv^^   • 
Allbtmgh  the  work,  the  title  of  which  stands  at  the  head 
of  this  article,  has  been  alrcarly  noticed,  we  believe,  hy 
most  of  our  literary  contcinporiirics,  yet  we  should  do  our- 
selves and  our  readers,  and  even  the  fair  authoress  herself 
injustice,  if  we  did  not  describe  the  impressions  which  its 
perural  produced  on  our  own  mind.    As  the  work  itself, 
when  iu  publication  was  first  announced,  was  known  to 
be  the  production  of  a  very  accomplished  lady,  whose  op 
purtunities  of  literary  culture  had  Ijeen  by  no  means  incoa- 
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sidcralile,  it  might  be  supposed  by  some  that  so 
an  origin  would  at  once  have  commended  it  to  public  fmft 
We  are  inclined,  however,  to  take  a  somewhat  diffm4 
view  of  the  subject.     It  is  more  than  probaMe  that,  mik 
many,  the  distinguished  paternity  of  iho  book  was  iitarff 
calculated  to  excite  undue  expeeiation,  and  may  haniTi 
cordin^ily  led  to  corresponding  disappointment,— Imt  Iks 
we  npprt>hend  is  neither  the  only  nor  the  most  aeriowfr 
advantage  which  it  has  had  to  encounter.     Favorably  if 
wc  understand  the  work  has  been  recei%'cd,  we  do  nsti^ 
lertuin  a  doubt  that  had  it  ajipcared  some  twenty  ^Mi 
since,  its  reception  would  have  Iwcn  still  more  cordisl  ■! 
its  (topularity  still  more  extensive.    And  why?  Bttam 
in  that  period  of  time  great  chan^t-a  have  been  vimiffatii 
our  country — not  only  in  its  monil  and  physical  fowdjli^b 
but  in  the  tastes  and  habitsof  our  multiform  and  exjiasdi|| 
population.    It  would  be  idle  to  supfko^e  that,  ia  tbc  ait 
car  speed  with  which  our  countr>-inen  hare  poshsd  Ikar 
progress  in  every  variety  of  pursuit — renouncin;,  as  tkf 
have  done,  even  the  simplicity  of  manners  which  liifral 
among  us  a  quarter  of  a  century  since, — and,jiekliAgviik 
out  a  struggle  to  the  incsistible  influence  of  foreip  M» 
timcnts  and  vices, — ^we  sny  it  would  be  idle  to  tspfm 
that  in  this  general  mutation,  literature  and  liieiaijtall 
should  not  have  shared  the  common  destiny.    Whn  it 
immortal  author  of  Waverley  had  established  by  hiisi 
tings  a  purer  standard,  tx)th  in  England  and  Anerin,lki 
puling  sontimeulalism  which  had  previously  cksnderial 
the  school  of  romance  was  no  longer  tolerated.   Vesl^ 
to  reason,  and  reason  truly,  that  the  picturef  of  fininiw 
not  the  less  edifying  and  enchanting*  for  being  faillifulropis 
of  truth  and  nature.    Love,  with  its  sorrows  and  triilmi 
eventual  triumpl^,  though  constilutiiig  a  nuterialeloirt 
in  our  social  cxJAteuce — was  no  longer  considerrd  «  At 
mnster-p:Ls»ion  which,  in  the  hamis  of  tlie  norriid,  ibidi 
control  and  absorb  all  others,  or  should  fora  tbeoalydB 
by  which  the  labyrinths  of  plot  and  counlerplol  eoiUli 
penetrated.     If  boarding-school- misses,  or  even  foil  fnH 
reuderJi,  had  wept  and  sighed  over  the  rmel  bat  srt  i(9 
|terilous  disappointments  and  sorrows  of  AiniDili  T^ 
:illan — emotions  of  a  far  .^ore  sublime  descriptioa  sM 
awakened  in  the  contemplation  of  the  stem  but  W^ 
virtues  and  heroic  intrepedity  of  Jcani^  Deans.  WdW 
Scott  not  only  imparted  true  dignity  and  chirartsM^ 
mancc,  but  he  opened  a  new  and  delicions  ibcataiis 
monil  improvement  as  well  as  intellectual  pIetfait;M 
by  occasionally  blending  history  with  fiction,  he  isfftf" 
even  the  barren  hills  and  moors  of  his  native  SouIm' 
with  classical  interest  and  beauty.      That,  boweiWi'* 
which  his  memory  will  be  longest  cherished,  is  the  pi* 
morality  of  his  writings.    He  had  none  of  the  fkomj^ 
nnthropy  of  Dyron — nor  the  bewildering  skepiieif** 
Shelley ;  and  he  would  sooner  have  suffered  the  nuKj''* 
of  his  fame,  than  have  given  circulation  to  that  i^ 
poison  which  flows  from  the  pen  of  Dulwer.   TUt  *■ 
writings  of  tliib  last  mentioned  author, as  well  uofoAi' 
of  the  same  stamp,  have  had  a  strong  tendency  ions' 
public  taste,  and  degrade  it  even  below  that  point  «fcick> 
held  prior  to  the  ascendancy  of  Scott,  is  what  k*,^ 
suppose,  will  deny.     Uulwer  has  inflicted  the  more*^ 
chief,  because  of  his  acknowledged  genius.    He  fc*"^ 
vered  up  the  germs  of  i>ollution  with  the  flowers  rf**** 
liant  fancy,  and  clothed  the  most  dangerous  seotimrBti* 
language  of  exquisite  l>ea  *y.     Nor  have  the  vwii  ■ 
Charles  Dickens,  in  our  humble  opinion,  contributed  i^ 
terially  to  restore  the  existence  of  a  sound  aod  conMl 
taste.    Dickens  is  unquestionably  a  most  minute  lad  h^ 
cious  observer  of  human  nature.   He  is  piquant,  kwMiflA 
pathetic,  and  frequently  sublime;  but  we  doabt  akcAtf 
the  merit  of  recording  the  virtues  of  humble  lii*i  *" 
altogether  counteract  the  dinger  of  anveiliji|itt 
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Tltf  re  is  another  obicetimi,  we  think,  to  hk  wriUngn,  which 
ft  ill  probthfy  pmveat  their  meintuning  •  ?erj  protracted 
b<^  oo  poblie  favor ;  and  this  ohjection  we  state  more  in 
ibc  spirti  of  regret  than  reproach.  We  have  not,  or  we 
tbiok  «e  have  not,  discovered  enoagh  of  what  we  most  be 
peraiued  to  eall  the  rel^itMa  principle,  lying  at  the  founda* 
tNM  of  ha  works.  He  seldom  refers  the  suffering  victims 
of  pererty,  disease  and  misery  to  the  hopes  and  consola- 
Uoas  of  the  Christian's  faith.  He  writes  as  if  the  grave 
closed  over  the  immortal  spirit,  as  well  as  over  the  taber- 
nacle of  flesh.  No  feelings  of  piety  seem  to  have  soothed 
ihe  3j)^»h  and  disappointments  of  Kate  Nickleby,  or  to 
hare  sostained  LiUle  Nell  in  her  mqltiplied  sorrows. 

It  is  tiaie,  however,  to  retrace  onr  steps,  and  to  devote 
lome  aoefltioa  to  the  more  immediate  subject  of  this  arti- 
cle. We  have  endeavored  to  make  good  the  proposition — 
Uiat  works  of  the  character  of  that  before  us  will  not  and 
esoBoi  be  justly  appreciated  at  the  present  time  by  the 
fTPit  poUic.  The  nation  has  become  epicurean  in  its  liie- 
man  as  well  as  its  food.  Plain  wholeaome  viands  are 
BOW  onpalauble,  without  the  garnish  of  fragrant  spices,^ 
ud  a  Tolnme  of  nnpretending  but  beaotifal  morality  is 
Bdt  raSeiently  stimulating  for  appetites  depraved  by  habit. 
Mn.  Rifes'  hook  is  distinguished  throughout  for  its  moral 
isd  eleratad  tone.  Its  style,  which  perhape  in  some  in- 
itaa^s  DMj  be  rather  kixuriant,  is  generally  chasto,  fluent 
icd  gnrefol ;  Int  as  we  shall  perhaps  receive  more  credit 
foroarpraiae  if  mingled  with  a  little  fault-finding,  we  beg 
leave,  sioct  respectfully,  to  dissent  from  the  too  frequent 
Litrodiictioa  (^  foreign  phraset,  which  cannot  be  familiar  to 
liie  majority  of  readers.  We  are  aware  that  this  is  not 
ooJ?  saficlioned  by  custom,  but  that  there  are  in  truth  in- 
tofoerahle  thoughts  and  sentiments  which  are  more  ex- 
presdvely  rendered  in  European  languages  than  by  our 
owD ;— still  we  have  a  kind  of  instinctive  reverence  for 
Kr  good  old  Teinacular,  which  makes  ns  somewhat  jealous 
of  too  mieh  foreign  admixtnic.  We  deem  it  hardly  neces- 
wj  lo  present  any  thing  like  a  detailed  analysts  of  the 
book,  aa  this  hss  been  already  done  by  several  literary  joor- 
i^«ls.  A  glance  at  its  contonts,  however,  may  be  accepta- 
'■4e  to  aoflie  of  oar  distaflt  readers,  who  have  had  oo  oppor- 
t<Qit7  of  procuring  iu  The  first  and  longest  story,  **  A 
taie  of  oer  Ancestors,"  is  founded,  we  are  told,  on  truth. 
Tbe  iceoe  is  first  laid  in  Europe  in  the  age  of  Louis  XV., 
ba:  is  mbseqoently  ahifted  to  our  own  mountains  and  val- 
Ws-  Sottie  of  the  scenes  in  this  tale  are  exceedingly  well 
Cfpirted,  and  some  of  tbe  chancters,  of  which  there  is  no 
}«k  of  variety,  are  dfawn  with  a  skilful  pencil.  The 
{liopK  with  which  the  reader  is  favored,  in  the  hunting 
*cf  oe,  of  the  beautiful  and  unfortunate  Marie  Antoniette, 
bf  «bom  Barfce  said  **  that  there  never  lighti^d  on  this  orb 
A  tDort  delightftjl  vision,"  is  too  interesting  to  have  been  so 

Folbwing  the  "Tale  of  our  Ancestors,"  the  authoress 
^  given  OS  **  Fragments"  of  her  own  journal  in  Switser- 
i«wl  and  a  pan  of  Italy ;  and  very  acceptable  fragments  they 
<re.  Her  descriptions  of  Alpine  scenery  correspond  with 
t^  sablimity  of  the  snbject,  and,  if  we  mistake  not,  in 
pxiog  on  the  summits  of  the  "  Sovran  Blanc"  her  feelings 
aost  have  been  strongly  imbued  with  the  devotional  spirit 
of  Coleridge — 

"  Oh  dread  and  silent  mount !  I  gazed  upon  thee 
Till  thoQ,  still  present  to  the  bodily  sense. 
Did  Taaiah  from  my  Iboughu ;  entranced  in  prayer 
I  worshipped  the  Invisible  alone." 

iaterwovea  with  the  incidents  which  the  authoress  has 
jwraaliied  are  two  other  tales,  the  "  Soldier's  Bride"  and 
ite  **  Valley  of  Goldan,".  which,  we  are  also  informed, 
iiwo^  embellished  of  course  by  the  writor's  fancy,  are  sub- 
»uau4lly  foaaded  in  fact    WbiUt  both  are  calculated  to 


awaken  deep  interest  in  the  reader,  we  confess  that  oar 
own  preference  is  for  the  last  mentioned  story.  It  ap- 
peared some  time  since  in  the  Literary  Messenger,  and  we 
well  remember  to  have  been  strikingly  impressed  at  the 
time  with  its-  excellence — ^nor  has  a  second  perusal  had 
any  other  efleet  than  to  deepen  that  favorable  impression. 
The  fato  of  Olivia  will  forcibly  remind  the  reader  of  the 
kindred  destiny  of  the  poor  blind  girl  in  the  **  Last  Days  of 
Pompeii."  The  volume  concludes  by  a  aucoessful  imita- 
tion of  an  old  English  ballad. 

We  cannot  close  this  article  without  cordially  thanking 
tbe  authoress  for  adding  so  verdant  a  leaf  to  tbe  almost 
withered  chaplet  of  Southern  Literature.  Why  is  it  that 
our  accomplished  and  educated  females  do  not  more  fre- 
quently try  their  strength  in  some  of  the  lighter,  if  not  the 
more  grave  departments  of  composition!  Is  there  less 
fervor  in  our  sunny  clime,  or  less  poetry-inspiring  beauty 
in  our  mountains,  streams  and  vallejrs,  than  in  the  colder 
regions  of  the  North?  Those  who,  by  their  influence  and 
standing  in  society,  or  by  their  superiority  to  all  considera- 
tions connected  with  pecuniary  gain,  have  It  in  their  power 
to  set  an  effective  example  in  this  matter,  and  will  exer- 
cise that  power,  will  be  entitled  to  the  praise  of  the  present 
generation,  and  will  most  assuredly,  we  think,  receive  the 
commendation  of  the  next. 


AflAsuftBCS.  A  Poem.  By  a  VirgTnilBJiJi^ew-Yo|f :  Har- 
per &  Brothers ;  1848: 

The  story  of  the  Wandering  Jew  has  been  treated  with 
indifferent  success  by  some  of  the  principal  poets  of  the 
age.  Croly,  in  his  brilliant  but  unequal  romance  of  "  Sa- 
lathiel,"  has  exerted  his  fine  powers,  in  the  attempt  to 
clothe  this  remarkable  popular  legend  with  the  embellish- 
ments of  an  aflluent  fancy  and  a  glowing  style.  Words- 
worth has  a  little  poem  on  the  subject,  which  would  be  un- 
deserving of  notice  but  for  the  name  of  its  author.  Mrs. 
Norton's  **  Undying  One"  is  founded  upon  the  same  "  wild 
and  wondrous"  tale :  but  in  her  hands,  it  has  not  been 
moulded  into  a  form  that  promises  to  be  any  more  lasting 
than  those  it  has  assumed  under  the  plastie  fingers  of  her 
predecessors. 

Few  legends  seem  to  have  taken  a  atronger  hold  of  the 
popular  fancy  than  thia.  Ever  since  the  twelfth  century — 
farther  back  than  which  it  is  difficult  to  trace  it— it  has  been 
a  rich  theme  for  credulity  to  speculate  upon,  and  for  ima- 
gination to  build  upon.  The  simple  legend  is,  that,  at  Ihe 
time  of  tlie  crucifixion  of  the  Saviour,  one,  the  most  invete- 
rate of  his  Jewish  persecutors,  was  singled  out  by  him  for 
this  awful  and  tremendous  sentence :  **  Tarry  till  I  come." 
Various  names  have  been  assigned  to  the  imaginary  perso- 
nage, who  was  thus  signally  punislied,  by  the  several  wri- 
ters, who  have  availed  themselves  of  the  fable;  but  that  of 
"  Ahasuenis"  appears  to  be  one  of  the  oldest  and  nnost  au- 
thentic. Singular  as  it  may  seem,  this  extraordinary  le- 
gend has,  for  ages,  obtained  considerable  credence  among 
ihe  unenlightened  classes  in  many  parte  of  Christendom. 
Even  so  late  as  the  last  century,  we  find  frequent  allusions 
to  his  existence  and  appearance  in  some  of  the  principal 
cities  of  Europe.  Count  Cagliostro  was  believed  by  many 
of  the  marvel-mongers  of  Paris  to  be  no  one  else  than  the 
fated  Jew.  Even  in  our  own  day,  the  traces  of  the  belief 
may  be  found  in  the  popular  mind.  We  remember,  in 
crossing  the  Atlantic,  not  many  years  since,  encountering 
an  old  Danish  sailor,  who,  in  one  of  his  night-watches  at 
sea,  gravely  assured  us,  that  he  had  sailed  in  the  same 
ahip  with  the  "  Undying  One"— and  that  the  mysterious 
personage  would  pace  the  deck  day  and  night  without  ta- 
king rest.  We  allude  to  these  facte  to  show  that  the  ele- 
mente  of  the  wonderful  and  poetical  are  contained  in  this 
impressive  legend  to  an  unusual  degree ;  and  the  circum^ 
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•taniBe  of  its  being  ao  repeatedly  selected  m  ft  topic  by  tbe 
poet  snd  novelist,  is  a  sufficient  proof  of  this. 

Notwitbstandinf ,  therefore,  that  the  field,  which  Mr.  Tyler 
has  chosen  for  his  first  poetical  tilting  ground,  has  been  trod- 
den by  other  competitors,  we  know  of  no  one  who  has  left  the 
lists  with  richer  trophies  and  a  more  honorable  result.  The 
mould  in  which  he  has  recast  the  ancient  legend,  is  not  only 
a  beautiful,  but  a  strictly  original  one.  He  has  treated  the 
subject  in  a  new,  philosophical  and  religious  spirit ;  and, 
if  he  has  not  exhausted  it,  he  has  given  to  it  its  best  and 
highest  direction :  for  he  has  made  it  Buhterrient  to  the 
conveyance  of  ft  true  and  impressive  moral. 

The  poem  of  Ahasuerus  opens  very  beautifully  with  a 
description  of  the  birth  of  the  Saviour —the  appearance  of 
the  ^orb  of  promise*'  to  the  shepherds, 

''Amid  their  snowy  flocks  on  Chaldee  plain,** 
and  their  visit  to  the  holy  infant  in  tbe  manger,  where 
**  Beth*lem*8  bright  star  shone  o'er  his  smiling  face, 
And  by  iU  light  they  hail'd  the  infant  God  !*' 
The  effect  of  the  preaching  of  Jesus  on  the  Mount  of 
Olives, 

'*  Unto  Judea*8  congregated  tribes," 
is  described  in  verses  of  singular  power  and  melody  of  dic- 
tion: 

**  Dust  on  his  shoes,  the  cord  about  his  loins. 
The  Saviour  moved,  on  his  high  mission  bent, 
To  save  a  world,  to  win  his  Father's  smile." 
One  of  the  most  exquisite  passages  in  the  whole  poem, 
is  that  descriptive  of  the  Crucifixion.    It  opens  in  a  tone 
like  the  solemn  peal  of  an  organ.    Few  lines  can  be  found 
in  the  language  more  melodious  and  poetical  than  the  initial 
one.     We  have  taken  the  liberty  to  place  in  italics  others 
which  have  impressed  us  with  their  harmony  or  beauty  of 
thought : 
"  Pale  rose  the  moon  o*er  Calvary's  fatal  mount. 
A  sign  of  mourning  secm'd  to  fill  the  sky, 
Yet  rather  felt  than  seen ;  a  gloom,  a  cloud. 
An  incubus  of  night  sat  on  men's  souls. 
Was  it  the  dawn  that,  rising  o'er  the  hills, 
Look'd  on  those  sodden  mounts  with  sadden'd  gaxe  ? 
Was  it  the  stream,  whose  gloomy  waters  lie. 
Frowning  *neatb  light  than  darkness  yet  more  dull  ? 
Was  it  the  doud  that  o^er  the  city  hurtg, 
Tltrough  which  the  nai*t  raye  fethly  fcwid  their  itoy, 
OUaming  annmd  with  an  ununud  glares 
While  glows  the  Temple's  dome  with  blood-red  fires? 
Was  it  tbe  wind,  whose  swift  wings  rushing  by 
Strike  forth  funereal  notes  that  freeze  the  soul, 
While  visions  gather  o'er  the  darken'd  mind 
Of  greater  horror  than  night's  dreams  may  paint? 
JVor  daudy  nor  palish  dawrit  nor  fiery  dome. 
Nor  moaning  winds^  nor  Fancy's  vinoiw  darJIe, 
Through  that  dense  multitude  of  anxious  forms 
Which  throng'd  the  city's  ways,  awoke  such  fears, 
And  wrapp'd  each  brow  in  livery  of  wo. 
Lo!  bending  'neath  the  loirden  of  tbe  cross. 
Through  the  dark  crowd,  the  patient  Suflferer  comes. 
The  crud  thome  upon  hie  gory  frrow. 
The  foam  of  thirst  upon  his  tchitfn*d  Up, 
Swaying  from  side  to  side,  with  straining  nerves, 
Beneath  a  weight  that  bows  him  to  the  dust. 
O  vengeful  man  !  shall  Pity  weep  in  vain, 
And  Mercy  liave  no  tongue  to  reach  thy  heart? 
Shalt  the  soft  gaze  of  that  love-speaking  eye, 
Mdd  as  the  azure  sky  when  shines  the  moon 
Through  the  calm  firmament  on  summer's  eve-— 
Shall  pity,  mercy,  and  the  bitter  tear 
That  torture  wrings  from  his  o'erburdcn'd  soul, 
Not  turn  you  from  that  speechless  act  of  wo. 
Which  tprendt  o'er  universe  a  veil  of  gloom? 
£■  9Mia  may  Justioe  iptakt  and  •olemn  Feur, 


With  anguish'd  voiee  mud  sapplicatiBg  look; 
In  vain  God's  frown  is  seen  in  earth  and  heaven ; 
In  vain  are  prayers'  and  tears'  appealing  power: 
No  ears  has  Passion  for  JVuyef's  burmimg  words. 
No  eyes  to  see  the  tears  thai  Mercy  tAeds: 
Tluy  seise  Ami,  bind  him,  nedl  him  to  the  ereos. 
Forth  from  his  hands  life*s  dtbing  torrent  fio^Ui 
Hie  quivering  ff^  are  agonized  with  pain; 
TTu  dews  of  death  start  on  his  clammy  brow; 
And  mid  the  shouts  of  that  mad  multitude. 
While  hisses,  sneers,  and  fiendish  jests  and  cries 
Appall'd  the  very  air,  that  caught  the  aounds, 
The  Son  of  man  drinks  full  his  cup  of  wo." 

This  passage  of  itself  will  justify  Mr.  Tyler^daiali 
the  title  of  a  poet  in  the  highest  sense  of  Uiat  woid.  iii 
vein  no  less  powerful  is  the  fine  description  of  AIimw; 
to  which  some  of  the  most  elaborate  and  sueeessRil  fiM 
in  the  whole  poem  are  given.  We  will  quote  only  the  c» 
eluding  portion,  where  the  phrensied  Jew  is  dcpiddii 
the  commission  of  the  terrible  crime,  for  which  be  iidoaari 
to  walk  tbe  earth  till  the  second  coming: 

*'  On  to  the  mount  he  came. 
On  to  the  cross,  with  flashing,  glowing  eye ; 
Revenge  lay  like  a  serpent  on  his  lip, 
And  Hate  was  writhing  on  his  cruel  brow ; 
And  on  his  forehead  bold  a  frown  lay  coil'd, 
Dark  as  the  malice  of  his  cruel  heart. 
Smiling  in  scorn,  he  raised  on  high  his  hsnd. 
And  smote  the  fainting  Saviour's  ashy  cheek, 
Then  spat  upon  him  with  a  fiendish  ire. 
A  flush  of  agony  pass'd  o'er  Christ's  face. 
And  they  who  nearest  stood  heard  these  lov  iraid^ 
'  Ahasuerus,  tarry  till  I  come.*  " 

What  can  be  more  graceful  and  mellifluous  thaalteiM 
descriptive  of  Jerusalem  after  the  terrors  ooucqsirii^ 
the  Crucifixion  had  passed  away  ? 

*'  Again  Jerusalem  was  clad  in  light. 
And  peace  dwelt  there  in  that  sad,  wondnmslaai 
Without  a  cloud  the  amethystine  sky 
Look'd  smiling  down  upon  the  fragrant  earth. 
Through  palm  and  olive  groves  tbe  gentle  gaisi 
Play'd  on  their  wind-harps  wild,  nnroeasareditiuii^ 
While  Luna's  love-tuned  bird  with  folded  wisg 
Sang  to  the  stars,  and  all  those  starry  skies 
Seem'd  full  of  light,  and  joy,  and  God's  pare  \tn. 
How  calm  the  scene,  how  bright  and  beautiful  T 

In  the  concluding  scenes  of  Ahasuerus  the  oii|irff 

and  beauty  of  the  author's  conception  are  strikiB||yi 

fcsted.    The  unhappy  wanderer  is  represented  is  Aik' 

man.    The  freshness  and  glory  of  ereatioD  ban  p^ 

away.    The  unbalanced  earth — 

"  The  music  of  her  circling  motion  lost, 

Through  space  unlimited,  wheel'd  feebly  on. 

Moonless  and  sad,  and  wrinkled  o'er  with  woe." 

What  a  picture  of  an  inanimate  and  silent  %oM  ^ 
we  in  the  following  remarkable  passage ! 

**  Gnarl'd,  leafless,  and  barkless  on  that  last  di^ 
The  forest>trees  uprearM  their  branchless  hesdt 
Amid  the  breathless  winds,  and  naked  stood. 
Spectral  and  bleaek'dyfast  crumbling  Mis  dust; 
And  solitary  in  those  vast,  sad  groves, 
Sat  tongUeless  Silence  on  her  ebon  throne, 
O'ercanopied  by  black  and  stirless  clouds. 
While  her  hush'd  reign  makes  darkness  yet  aoit 
Jesu  !  how  strange  that  not  a  sound  was  there; 
Nor  pace  of  crouching  cat,  nor  tiger  wild, 
With  stealthy  spring  and  balls  of  living  fire. 
Nor  lone  owl's  drowsy  horn  from  hollow  tree, 
Iftoii  vVmi^^dmi^*^  ^liintiTa  aooi  on  pM^jin  n^i 
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Seeking  aft  mibmI  lus  ftWMt  oottace  home. 

Tfa'oppRtnre  tti]IiiMs  bmdeii'd  Nature's  Mr, 
Attoned  to  ooCes  of  peifecft  melody ; 

Sv^fymg  then  tknmgk  n^9  deep  eoHtmiee, 

Weeii,  miA  «  mmmdemSe  thmdeMnmfeCe 

Bmetmtteupmlkeear." 

Lett  we  infringe  too  freely  upon  the  ftothor's  oopy-right 
ve  matt  ibibear  qooting  other  ]MiMeges  of  not  inferior 
power,  and  cooM  to  that  where  Ahasoerua  is  represented 
as  the  last  living  habitant  of  a  blasted  and  deaolate  earth : 

"On  a boge  rock  that  reared  its  hoary  crest, 
Cloae  by  the  ebbiess  margin  of  the  sea, 
Worn  bj  his  eoise,  and  weary  with  old  age, 
FuTiow*d  with  care,  Ahasnerus  stood. 
Tiae  had  not  spar'd  the  Jew,  for  heavily. 
With  fieeble  steps,  he  niged  his  painful  way    , 
Aksig  the  crumbling  ascent  of  the  mount ; 
Afid,  when  at  last  be  sadly  sat  him  down. 
His  weak  frame  riiook  as  with  his  dying  pangs, 
iod  hideous  pain  oonrulsed  his  ghastly  face  ^ 
His  head  was  bent  upon  his  drooping  breast. 
And  his  thin,  shrunken  hands,  together  elasp'd, 
Whthed  with  the  fire  that  ate  his  quir'nug  heart ; 
And  DOW  and  then  low,  moaning  sounds  escaped 
Hia  withered  lips,  yet  none  articulate. 

Hij  bitter  cup  of  punishment  was  fulL 

No  ray  of  sunshine  on  his  forehead  shone, 

A  |ieam  of  joy  to  warm  his  hding  soul ; 

No  sjmpafliising  Toice  fell  on  his  ear 

To  break  the  waste  of  that  dark  solitude ; 

Not  eren  a  sound,  save  the  harsh  thunder-ensb 

Of  noomains  toppling  from  their  heights  above, 

Shianisg  the  stnpid  sense,  broke  silence  there. 

0 !  what  a  blessing  would  a  word  have  been, 

A  sin^e  word,  from  lipe  however  strange ; 

A  buaiaa  sound  in  that  deep  wilderness 

More  predoos  woaU  have  been  than  countless  gems, 

To  the  despairing  wretch  who  craTCS  for  food. 

And,  hungry,  perishes  with  want  and  cold. 

One  friendly  tone.  Affection's  tender  sigh, 

is  the  dark  saadness  of  that  last  lone  hour, 

Woakl  ecstasy  have  been  as  sweet  as  Heaven. 

Ooe  beam  of  sunshine  glancing  through  the  air, 

OaemUrfemnebnghimmg-hirdktanimkigh, 

One  <frM^[Af  efwoMerfrom  eeme  eiheryfnmt, 

Om Oret efjoy  tofed  hehada  hearty 

0»e  memory  efUetwd  by-gone  ketitre, 

Oae  happy  thought  of  rest,  one  hope  of  change, 

T*ie  desolation  of  the  world  had  made 

A  paradise  H»r  him.    But  drear  his  lot. 

Drear,  sad  and  dark,  in  fear  and  in  despair. 

No  voice,  no  sound  to  oontfort  his  distress. 

The  past  all  gone,  the  future  boundless  wo ; 

One  round  of  misery,  one  eternal  thought, 

Contiaoona  pangs  of  ever-ceaseless  pain  I 

From  where  he  sat  upon  the  crumbling  mount. 
He  ;az*d  around  with  a  dull,  sickly  stare, 
Aad  mutter'd  to  himself  like  one  who  dreams ; 
Bat  sodden,  as  he  gaaed,  a  fire  seem'd  stirr'd 
Thrmgh  his  duU  veins,  and  then  a  spirit  came 
Unro  hie  thoo^t,  and  from  his  stsgnant  mind 
The  clouds  roll'd  off,  and  he  arose  upright. 
And  walk*d  with  form  erect,  and  gaaed  abroad 
Upon  that  scene  of  desolation  there. 
Like  one  who  wakes  from  an  appalling  sleep. 
To  fiercer  honois  than  his  dreams  had  brought. 
He  preas'd  kis  hsnds  upon  his  face,  and  tried 
To  wakes  lleoMfy  fkom  her  torpid  sleep  \ 


And  then  the  gathering  furrowa  on  hia  brow. 

And  the  dilation  of  his  fervid  eye. 

The  quick  contortions  of  his  trembling  lips. 

The  tbrobbings  of  his  heart,  that  shook  his  frame, 

Gapping  and  writhing  then  in  horrid  pain. 

The  truth,  the  hideous  truth  flaah'd  in  his  mind. 

He  knew  himself,  he  felt  his  hand  grow  red 

With  the  unpiteous  blow ;  be  saw  Christ's  dying  form 

Struggling  upon  the  cross  in  mortal  throe, 

He  saw  his  holy  brow  stain*d  with  his  blood, 

He  ssw  his  doTclike  eyes  uptum'd  to  heaven. 

He  heard  the  ahouts  of  that  tumultuous  throng : 

What's  he  who  strikes  that  dastard,  cruel  blow ! 

What  words  are  those  that  pierce  into  his  brain  f 

*Ahasuerus,  tarry  till  I  come !'  " 

Rent  by  remorseful  emotions,  Ahasnerus  at  length  sinks 
upon  the  earth  and  pours  forth  his  soul  in  prayer ;  and  here 
the  author  again  shows  himself  equal  to  the  grandeur  of  hia 
subject.  The  prsyer  is  a  fine  specimen  of  fervid  and  pas- 
sionate devotional  poetry.  We  will  not  mar  it  by  breaking 
it  into  extracts. 

The  moral  of  the  whole  poem  bursts  upon  the  reader  in 
the  noble  elimax  with  which  it  concludea— the  gracious  an- 
swer to  the  penitential  supplications  of  the  wretched  Aha- 
snerus. His  stubborn  knees  are  bent.  Prostrate  and  hum- 
bled he  bows  in  adoration  and  remorseful  tears.  His 
prayer  is  heard.  Infinite  as  waa  his  sin,  infinite  mercy  can 
pardon  it : 

**  When  thus  the  fated  spake,  in  fear,  in  faith. 

In  heartfelt  penitence,  he  bow'd  his  hesd, 

And,  at  his  feet,  upon  the  thirsty  ground. 

The  sacred  tear  of  sorrow  gently  fell ; 

And  softer  then  than  human  thought  conceives, 

Softer  and  clearer  than  the  sweetest  note 

That  spring's  light  breese,  or  summer  bird  e'er  sang. 

Yet  swelling  like  the  thunder's  volumed  tone. 

Glided  a  voice  into  his  listening  ear ; 

While  universe  through  all  her  shining  spheres 

Ceased  her  loud  music  then,  and  trembling  heard. 

Hush!  'tis  the  voice  of  the  Almighty  God ! 

Across  the  skies  s  daszling  radiance  sweeps. 

The  clouds  roll  back,  and  earth  is  bathed  in  light ; 

The  sea  leapa  up  unchain'd  through  all  hia  depths. 

And  lares  his  shores  with  amaranthine  waves ; 

Down  from  their  sources  rush  the  volumed  tides, 

And  rivers  sparkle  in  the  heavenly  beams. 

And  lakes  reflect  the  dimpling  smiles  of  mom; 

The  sod  puts  forth  its  turf,  the  tree  its  leaf. 

And  flowers  spring  up  from  the  sweet,  fragrant  soil. 

Enamelling  the  land;  and  Spring's  soft  winds 

Bear  to  the  Tiolet  the  rose's  breath, 

And  clouds  of  perfume  fill  the  amber  air. 

Hush !  tis  the  voice  of  the  Almighty  God ! 

A  crown  of  mercy  circles  his  calm  brow. 

And  sad  Ahasnerus  sleeps  at  last. 

Upward  on  wings  of  penitence,  his  soul 

Hath  sought  the  pure  realms  of  eternal  rest; 

And  with  the  bow  of  glory  set  on  high, 

With  flashing  seas  and  smiling  asure  skies, 

With  purple  mists  and  golden-banner'd  clouds. 

Millennium  comes,  and  £artb,  harmonious  all, 

RolU  slowly  through  her  silver-beaming  sphere. 

And  swells  the  music  of  the  choral  stars  1 

The  high  poetical  beauty  of  these  lines,  and  the  sweet- 
ness, vigor  and  majesty  of  the  versification,  will  be  appre- 
ciated by  every  true  lover  of  poetiy.  Indeed,  we  could 
name  few  contemporaneous  poets,  who  have  shown  them- 
selves masters  of  the  blank-Terse  measure,  equally  with  Mr. 
Tyler.  In  the  fluency  of  his  diction,  and  the  stately  march 
of  his  raise,  he  oflen  reminds  us  of  Shelley,  whoae  *<Alas- 
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tor"  IB  in  a  rein  not  dinimilnr.  The  eight  ulosing  lines  of 
the  last  passage  from  Abasuenis  fonn  an  appropriate  finale 
to  the  whole  solemn  chaunt.  They  present  a  remarkable 
specimen  of  rich,  melodious,  rotund  versification. 

We  have  contented  ourselves,  thus  far,  with  fioinling  out 
the  beauties  of  '*  Ahasuerus**  without  carping  at  the  defects, 
inasmuch  as  the  latter  arc  far  the  lest  freciurnt.  Occa- 
sionally wo  meet  with  an  imperfect  line,  an  oljseurc  expres- 
sion, or  a  prosaic  phrase— but  these  are  faults  which  the 
author  can  correct  with  a  few  dashes  of  his  pen,  and  whichi 
in  the  next  edition  of  his  poem,  will  probably  l>e  amended. 
They  dwindle  into  insignificance  before  the  many  graces  of 
thought,  expression  and  versification,  which  may  be  pro- 
fusely found  on  every  page  of  this  elegantly  printed  volume- 
Mr.  lloliert  Tyler  is,  we  believe,  yet  quite  a  young  man  ; 
and,  if  we  mistake  not,  this  is  his  first  considerable  essay 
in  Terse.  To  say  that  it  hss  proved  rx)mpletely  success- 
ful— ^that  it  has  been  received  by  the  public  and  the  press 
with  a  degree  of  favor  rarely  bestowed — and  that  a  large 
edition  of  the  poem  has  been  rapidly  exhausted — would  be 
but  to  state  notorious  facts.  Mr.  Tyler  has,  at  a  single 
stride,  obtained  a  high  rank  among  the  poets  of  iiis  coun- 
try; and  if  the  extraordinary  promise  of  this  production  be 
duly  redeemed,  there  will  be  few  between  him  and  the  first. 

Ambricax  Criminal  Tkials.    By  Pelcg  W.  Chandler. 
Botton:  LUtle  <|-  Brown;  1842. 

There  are  scenes  of  almost  daily  occurrence  in  courts  of 
justice,  which,  in  jtoint  of  moral  interest,  and  often  in  dra- 
matic effect,  exceed  the  boldest  (lights  of  the  novelist.  Of 
late  years,  the  newspaper  reports  of  important  cases  have 
excited  a  degree  of  public  attention,  which  is  proof  enough 
of  the  essential  attractivcneiis  of  the  general  subject.  In 
the  hands  of  skilful  writers,  the  court  of  justice  has  often 
been  made  the  scene  of  as  powerful  delineations  as  the 
battle-field  or  the  palace.  Witness  the  trial  of  Effie  Deans 
in  Scott's  most  beautiful  tale;  or,  to  instance  a  lighter  ex- 
ample, the  celebrated  case  of  Baidell  i«.  Pickwick.  The 
rich  material  thus  aflforded  by  the  judicial  tribunals,  is  oflen 
sacrificed,  either  from  its  being  chronicled  in  the  form  of 
dry  and  technical  reports  intended  solely  for  the  use  of  the 
legal  profession,  or  carelessly  set  forth  in  the  hasty  sketches 
of  a  daily  journal  for  the  mere  purpose  of  gratifying  public 
curiosity.  The  author  of  the  volume  before  us  alludes  to 
a  successful  experiment,  in  the  way  of  improvement  upon 
these  methods,  in  France,  where  a  work,  entitled  *Cauae$ 
CeUbrhf  has  long  commanded  the  favor  of  the  rending 
public.  In  emulation  of  so  useful  a  design,  Mr.  Chandler 
ha«  produced  an  interesting  and  most  instructive  work  of  a 
similar  character ;  but  in  all  respects  adapted  to  our  own 
country.  He  intimates,  in  his  preface,  an  intention  of  con- 
tinuing his  labors,  if  sufilciently  encouraged.  We  cannot 
doubt  the  good  sense  and  taste  of  the  public  so  much  as  to 
admit  a  question  on  this  subject.  We  have  examined  the 
present  work  with  attention,  and  find  it  singularly  clear, 
free  from  unneceAary  details,  and  full  of  important  and  en- 
tertaining facts.  Sketches  of  the  individuals,  and  of  the 
circumstances  connected  with  each  case,  are  judiciously 
wrought  into  the  main  narrative.  The  trials  themselves, 
seem  to  have  been  wisely  selected,  on  account  of  their  in- 
trinsic interest,  and  of  the  light  they  throw  on  the  history 
and  social  feeling  of  the  periods  of  their  occurrence.  To 
give  an  idea  of  the  kind  of  cases  described,  it  is  sufficient 
to  mention  the  trial  of  Amcc  iIutcheson,whose  name  is  so 
ofkon  mentioned  by  the  early  New-England  annalists,— the 
celebrated  trials  for  witchcraft ;  those  connected  w  iih  the 
persecution  of  the  Quakers  by  the  colony  of  Massachuvclts 
Bay ;  and  that  of  the  soldiers  concerned  in  the  Boston  mas- 
sacre on  the  fatal  5lh  of  March.  From  cases  like  these, 
illustrated  and  condensed  with  tlie  care  and  judgment  of 


Mr.  Chandler,  the  reader  obtainft  m  better  idea  of  ihtMi 
of  popular  feelings  during  the  most  exciting  epocbef  w 
history,  than  any  formal  acooant  can  poesiUy  aiind.  Hi 
volume  is  executed  in  a  style  of  great  neatness,  and  iMI 
ornament  ttie  library  of  every  intelligent  Americia. 

Dr.  Mott*8  Travbls.  The  Mcisra.  Harper  inn  » 
cently  published,  in  an  elegant  octavo  volume,  Ibe  TmA 
of  Dr.  Valentine  Mntt,  in  Europe  and  the  East  'Th 
lebrity  of  this  gentleman,  in  the  profession  of  vliickbcf 
so  active  a  member,  will  give  his  journal  an  attnelircsM 
beyond  the  generality  of  similar  works.  Dr.  MoUvii4 
sent  alK>ut  five  years  ;  during  which  time  he  viulni  ti^ 
land,  Scotland,  Ireland,  France,  Germany,  Itsly.GieH^ 
Egypt  and  Turkey.  In  his  introduction,  he  spMki.iisi 
think,  with  great  reason,  of  the  advantages  of  trml  a 
cases  of  nervous  disease,  and  especially  that  Iao|rtniitf 
ailments  incident  to  an  overtasked  brain.  la  s  salsiijiri 
part  of  his  book,  he  protests,  with  equal  justice,  aaios it 
custom  of  sending  pulmonary  invalids  abroad  to  die.  Ii 
Great  Britain,  Dr.  Mott  renewed  his  acqaainlsnoe wiAAl 
medical  instructors  of  his  youth.,  Among  otbei*,Wav 
Sir  Astley  Cooper,  by  whom  he  was  preseoted  villi ttfi- 
quisilely  wrought  case  of  surgical  instruments— mdctai 
the  wotid  and  iron  of  old  London  bridge.  In  Psrii.tkelk 
surveytul,  with  much  care,  the  various  hospitibiad 
cal  schools,  and  relates  numerous  anecdote*  of  tke 
physicians  and  surgeons  of  that  gay  metropolis.  IsSfit 
crlund,  the  numerous  cases  ofgaitrg  attracted  his  aUciMf 
and,  in  Tuscany,  he  saw  much  of  Dr.  Segito.lkc 
verer  of  a  method  of  petrifying  human  flesh,  who  si 
nately  died  without  revealing  his  secret.  la  GrH«Mt| 
Turkey,  our  author  made  numerous  interesting 
lions  on  the  climate,  dietetics,  and  physical  resoucn 
various  localities.  His  professional  snggestioBs  se, 
ever,  judiciously  blended  with  descriptive  skctchrii 
comments  on  men  and  things.  He  oecasiiHtsltj 
from  the  journals  of  his  companions,  and  tans  indc 
time  to  time,  to  indulge  in  a  reminiscence,  oi  ko^ 
conjecture.  We  should  think  Dr.  Mott's  Travrii 
intcrc:)t  the  members  of  his  profession  generally.  Hi 
evidently  returned  full  of  American  feeling  sad 
enthusiasm,  which  augurs  moat  hopefully  for  the 
of  his  labors  in  the  excellent  institution,  where  br  ii 
engaged  in  imparting  the  results  of  his  expended 
givin*:  constant  proofs  of  his  professional  skill 

The  Rollo  Books.  We  have  hitherto  called  piUir I 
rent  ion  to  these  admirable  specimens  of  juTenile  I 
and  set  forth  what  we  deemed  their  peculiar  ekim til 
support  of  all  interested  in  education,  and  the 
excellent  works  designed  to  improve  and  altradtthr] 
These  works  have  recently  appeared  in  a  new  isd  I 
ful  dress,  under  the  auspices  of  Hogan  &  Tboopsostfi 
ladelphia,  and  of  T.  H.  Carter  of  Boston.    Two 
lumes,  "The  Rollo  Philosophy,"  have  been  addid;i 
two  more  are  in  preparation,  which  will  appctfii' 
Spring.    Thus  completed,  the  series  will  conHiloKil 
form  and  charming  library  for  children,  at  a 
price,  and  abounding  in  moral  teaching  and  omM 
ledge,  conveyed  through  the  medium  of  pleassali 

Essays  ox  Labor  and  Property.    The  pspsl*' 
tor  of  the  Encycloficdia  Americana,  has  fanishedikij 
lie  with  a  very  useful  volume,  in  these  Essajf. 
throw  much  light  on  the  most  important  bna^cii 
cal  economy.    The  basis  of  property,  and  the 
which  regulate  labor,  are  discussed  in  a  clear  ladl 
style.    The  work  constitutes  another  eacellrat 
Hafper*s  Family  Library. 
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PROGRESSION. 

BT  MBS.   8BBA  SMITH. 

Hope  00,  hope  oo,  O  restless  tfesrt ! 

TiMMigh  dark  the  hour  naj  be— * 
For  e'en  in  all  thy  straggles  know 

A  g}oi7  waits  for  thee ! 
0  keep  iboa  still  the  dew  of  youth — 
Still  hold  thoa  fast  nnto  the  truth. 

What  though  thy  strong  desires  sent  forth 

Unequal  ends  attain--^ 
And  thy  intenscst  thought  result, 

Thit  all  of  earth  is  vaiu — 
0  not  in  vain,  if  truth  and  right 
Bat  snn  thee  with  heroic  might : 

Toil  on,  for  like  the  pillared  stone 
O'er  which  the  naoss  bath  crept. 

And  reiled  the  record  there  inscribed 
While  sges  rounil  it  slept — 

Tbos,  thou  mayest  on  thy  tablet  read 

A  troth  to  meet  thine  utmost  need ; 

Tbst  thoa,  in  this  unequal  strife, 

But  tendest  to  a  goal, 
Wbese  object  realixed  shall  fill 

The  vastness  of  the  soul — 
Thne  ardent  hopes,  these  wishes  high 
Belong  to  that  which  cannot  die. 


MORAL  AND  MENTAL  PORTRAITS. 

PITZ  GREENE  HALLECK. 

Halleck  has  enjoyed  a^  reputation  for  a  lon^r 
pehod  than  any  of  the  liviog  poets  of  America. 
When  he  first  began  to  write,  it  was  anusual  to  find 
even  passable  original  rerse :  native  poets  were 
regarded  with  distrust;  perhaps  with  a  more  ig- 
noble feeling :  we  bad  no  faith  in  our  own  litera- 
tare,  and  we  imported  opinions,  as  we  did  broad- 
cloths, from  England.  These  times  are  happily 
chaoged,  and  a  worthier  and  loftier  tone  prevails 
iBm%  mix  people.  During  the  last  twenty  years, 
Boder  Domerons  disadvantages,  we  have  made>a- 
fid  strides;  and  in  works  of  fiction  especially,  we 
bare  won  a  high  rank  in  the  Republic  of  Letters. 
To  as  the  time  seems  not  very  distant,  when  the 
^^  of  exchange,  to  speak  in  mercantile  phrase, 
»iil  be  in  fafor  of  this  country. 

Iq  1813,  a  poem  appeared  in  the  Columbian — a 
Xcw-York  newspaper  then  in  existence — under 
ibe  signitDTc  of  **A  Connecticut  Farmer's  Boy;'' 
lie  Editor  introduced  it  to  his  readers  with  a  re- 
mark  to  this  effect:  "We  are  informed  that  the 
foQoviog  verses  are  really  the  production  of  a  Con* 
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necticut  farmer's  boy,  but  we  doubt  it — tkey  are 
too  good  to  be  original.'^  This  was  Halleck*s  first 
appearance  in  print!  Partaking  of  the  martial 
enthusiasm  which  the  war  aroused,  Halleck  joined 
the  "  Iron  Grays'' — a  company  famous  in  its  day : 
an  ode  addressed  to  that  corps,  was  the  second 
poem  he  published.  In  Fanny,  he  remembers  his 
old  comrades  in  the  following  satirical  strain : 

"And  SwRrtwout*s  gallant  corps,  the  Iron  Grays, 
Soldiers  that  met  the  foeman  hand  to  hand, 
Or  swore,  at  least,  to  meet  them,  undismayed." 

As  Halleck  has  excluded  these  and  others  from 
his  volumes,  it  would  be  improper  to  copy  them 
here ;  yet  we  are  assured  they  would  do  no  dis- 
credit to  his  muse.  Justice  insists  that  a  poet 
should  be  tried  by  his  acknowledged  writings,  not 
by  his  **  first  rude  numbers,"  which  maturer  judg- 
ment disavows.  "  Twilight"  appeared  in  the  Eve- 
ning Post  of  October  ,18 18,  and  this  is  the  earliest 
poem  we  have  found  that  he  has  preserved :  it  is 
imbued  with  a  sweet  pensive  feeling,  but  it  does 
not  appear  to  have  attracted  much  attention  at  the 
time.  The  next  year  Halleck  suddenly  became 
famous.  His  young  friend,  Dr.  Drake — a  poet  of 
lively  imagination  and  brilliant  wit*— sent  in  March, 
1819,  to  the  Evening  Post,  some  verses  '*  To  En- 
nui," under  the  signature  of  Croaker.  Coleman, 
the  Editor,  thus  mentions  them :  "  Lines  addressed 
To  Ennui,  by  Croaker,  are  received,  and  shaU 
have  a  place  to-morrow.  They  are  Uie  production 
of  genius  and  taste.  A  personal  acquaintance  with 
the  author  would  be  gratifying  to  the  Editor."  A 
day  or  two  afterwards,  the  same  Editor  says : 
"  We  have  received  two  more  poetic  croakers  of 
merit  from  our  unknown  correspondent  Croaker, 
which  shall  appear  all  in  good  time.  His  promise 
to  furnish  us  with  a  few  more  similar  trifies,  though 
be  tells  us  we  must  expect  an  occasional  touch  at 
ourselves  and  party,  is  received  with  a  welcome 
and  a  smile." 

These  poems  satirized  with  great  cleverness, 
public  characters,  and  passing  events :  they  were 
read  by  every  one  in  the  city  ;  and  curiosity 
searched  eagerly  to  discover  the  author.  Tliey 
attracted  so  much  attention,  that  Drake  communi- 
cated his  secret  to  Halleck,  and  asked  his  assis- 
tance to  amuse  the  town.  With  characteristic 
modesty  he  pleaded  inability,  but  was  at  length 
prevailed  upon  to  make  the  attempt — in  which, 
succeeding  under  the  signature  of  Croaker,  jr.,  the 
two  friends  wrote  afterwards,  in  most  instances,  as 
Croaker  &  Co.  These  poems  commanded  gene- 
ral attention,  and  awakened  a  spirit  of  emulation  ; 
and  small  wits,  suddenly  stricken  with  the  mania  of 
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rhyme,  Tentured,  but  unsuccessfully,  in  the  same 
vein.   Coleman  remarks :  *'  We  have  received  seve- 
ral imitations  of  Croaker,  but  none  of  them  partake 
in  any  degree  of  the  inspiration  which  marks  every 
effort  of  his  pen.     One  of  them  very  sagaciously 
observes  that  there  is  a  great  falling  off  in  Croaker, 
jr. ;  now,  I  venture  to  say,  it  only  requires  a  single 
glance  to  discover  they  art  both  by  the  same  /;en." 
We  do  not  find  that  the  sarcasm  of  the  Croakers, 
though  Tcry  keen,  gave  offence  to  any  one,  except 
to  John  Lang,  Editor  of  the  Gazette,  to  whom  No. 
13  of  the  series  was  addressed.     I'his  was  from 
the  pen  of  Drake,  and  for  true  wit  is  perhaps  the 
most  brilliant  of  the  whole.    The  American  Flag, 
also  by  Drake,  was  one  of  the  scries.     The  poetic 
firm  kept  their  own  secret,  while  unceasing  efforts 
were  made,  by  nearly  all  the  town,  but  in  vain,  to 
discover  the  persons  who  composed  it ;  the  mys- 
tery added  greatly  to  their  celebrity.     At  length 
chance  revealed  the  secret.     Ilalleck  was  in  the 
habit  of  sending  a  young  follow-clerk  to  the  print- 
ing ofiice  to  ask  for  "the  proof,^^  which  he  received 
in  a  blank  envelope,  ignorant  of  its  contents.    From 
this  circumstance  it  began  to  be  whispered  abroad, 
that  the  author  of  Croaker  &  Co.  was  some  one  in 
the  counting-house  of  Jacob  Barker — public  opinion 
fixed  on  one  of  the  clerks — it  was  not  Halleck ! 
His  assiduity  to  business,  and  taciturn  disposition, 
turned  suspicion  from  him.    At  last  Coleman,  who 
had  for  sometime  before  been  in  the  secret,  dis- 
closed the  an  thorns  names,  and  Drake  and  Halleck 
suddenly  became  renowned  as  poets.   The  publica- 
tion of  these  poems  commenced  early  in  March, 
1810 ; — at  first  they  appeared  in  quick  succession — 
no  less  than  sixteen  were  published  during  that 
month — and  afterwards,  at  longer  intervals,  till  the 
close  of  June ; — in  July  only  two  appeared,  both 
by  Halleck.     The  last  bore  the  title  of  ^^ Curtain 
Conversations,^^  and  was  introduced  with  this  re- 
mark :  '*  The  extravagant  price  of  Leghorn  hats  in 
London,  as  mentioned  in  your  paper  of  this  even- 
ing, suggests  the  annexed  lines.    You  will  observe 
that  part  of  the  first  stanza  is  an  almost  literal 
quotation  from  Milton.'*    This,  Halleck  has  in- 
serted in  one  of  his  volumes,  with  the  new  title  of 
*'  Domestic  Happiness.'*    The  poem  beginning 

<*  The  world  is  bright  before  thee,*' 

was  also  one  of  the  Croakers,  and  published  in 
July.  These  are  the  only  ones  that  Halleck  has 
preserved  in  his  first  volume. 

It  appears  that  the  public  placed  a  higher  value 
on  the  Croakers,  than  the  authors  did.  Halleck*s 
own  opinion  of  them,  may  be  gathered  from  a  line 
in  Fanny,  where,  speaking  of  the  heroine's  learn- 
ing, he  says — 

**And  read  the  Croakers  when  they  vnrt  infa$hioit." 
Id  1819  Fanny  was  published,  and  in  1821  a  new 
edition,  with  additions,  appeared.    This  dashing, 
Beppo'Jike  poem,  was  aonght  after  with  amasin^ 


avidity— every  body  read  it,  and  all  prused  it  h 
a  very  short  time  there  waa  not  a  single  co^  Ar 
sale ;  yet  the  demand  was  by  no  means  exhaotfei 
Halleck,  however,  would  not  consent  to  repabfiik 
In  consequence,  the  book  was  lent  by  friesd  H 
friend ;  its  scarcity  made  it  eagerly  soaght  for:  Mi 
those  who  could  not  borrow,  paid  fire  doUan,  Mi 
even  more,  for  a  single  copy.  This  poem  «« 
thought  by  many  to  be  a  personal  satire:  eroy 
one  imagined  that  he  knew  the  original,  wkii 
in  fact,  it  was  purely  ideal.  In  staoxa  170^  i^ 
wards  the  close  of  the  poem,  the  author  sijs— 

"  If  in  my  story  of  her  woes,  or  plan 

Or  moml  can  be  traced,  \wm  uot  intended.* 

Fanny*8  father,  an  humble  retailer  of  dry  gwii 
in  Chatham  street,  having  amassed  a  little  mooef, 
moved  into  Hanover  Square,  to  follow  the  mm 
respectable  calling  of  a  jobber,  in  the  wboMi 
line.  As  his  wealth  increased,  so  also  did  hii^ 
sire  to  mingle  in  society,  and  to  indulge  hisdao^ 
in  fashionable  life :  then  followed  the  commoo  be- 
bankruptcy !  This  is  the  simple  thread  of  tbe  Mj^ 
round  which  "  are  woven"  a  thousand  faoeiei,tf 
his  daughter,  whose  name  the  poem  bean,-Hf 
men,  manners,  politics,  as  well  as  several  eoieeii 
and  fashions  of  the  day. 

In  1825, ''Alnwick  Castle  and  other  poemi'^f- 
pearcd ;  in  1836,  a  second  edition  was  paUiiW; 
and  lastly,  in  1830,  a  new  edition  of  ^  Fiuy  irf 
other  poems,"  issued  from  the  press  of  Haipffft. 
Brothers.     All  the  poems  contained  io  tiie«i^] 
lumes,  were  originally  published  in  the  perioiHk| 
or  souvenirs  of  the  time.     With  the  excepUii 
two   stanzas — a  translation  from  the 
which  appeared  in  the  Knickerbocker  nia|Hii| 
some  twelve  months  ago— we  have  not  sees  »•• 
poem  from  Halleck^s  pen  in  many  yeara   Tkiili. 
a  rapid  sketch  of  his  literary  career:  let  otM* 
glance  at  his  personal  history.     His  school-^ 
being  over,  Halleck  was  placed  in  a  stoie  if  ■ 
native  village — Old  Guildford,  Connecticrt-HB 
there  performed,  with  alacrity,  the  vanooi  M* 
of  his  station.     In  1804,  be  arrived  in  New-T4 
and  soon  af\er  found  employment  in  tbe 
room  of  Jacob  Barker.*    A  correct 


*  Jacob  Barker— perhaps  the  most  remarkable  i 
of  hi!>  day — a  man  of  untiring  indastry-'boumllesi  i 
and  carious  subtlety  of  mind — more  fertile  in  ri, 
than  desirous  of  pursuing  the  right— possessed  ci^^f 
great  mental  courage  or  a  heart  of  stone.     VoWli ' ' 
speech  and  plausible  in  argument,  be  often  wteatit 
iuus  to  promote  your  interests,  while  his  object  vail*'    , 
your  confidence  snd  make  a  profitable  t»aigam.  HetfS* ! 
jiirinprudencc,  to  stand  on  the  **  windy  side  of  tbe  h*i  * 
if  arraigned,  plead  bis  own  cause.    This  wonderful 
when  all  his  extensive  mercantile  and  banking  opef>^ 
failed,  went  penniless,  it  ia  said,  to  New  Orleans.  1^ ; 
at  an  advanced  age.  but  still  vigorous  in  mind, be; 
law,  and  holds  a  distinguished  place  at  ihe  bar. 
Barker  should  have  a  biographer.  Were  his  charscnri 
dramn,  and  his  motiyes  justly  scanned,  he  wosld  < 
tw&cVkWeUisT  wan  than  his  eBonsios  wo 
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espable  m  etery  task,  and  iaithfal  to  oTery  trust, 
Halleek,  from  the  grade  of  yoongeet  clerk,  adyao^ 
eed  to  the  station  of  ,lur8t  book-keeper — in  Uiis, 
aod  TahoQs  offices  more  important,  he  contiuaed 
dorisv  the  chequered  career  of  his  employer,  whose 
coflfidenee  sod  esteem  he  never  ceased  to  enjoy. 
We  shoald  remark,  that,  for  a  short  time,  he  was 
establitbed  in  the   ship-chandlery  line;  but  the 
liabilities  to  government,  which  his  good  nature 
incurred,  as  security  for  his  first  business  friend, 
oppressed  bim  so  heavily,  that  we  believe  he  never 
conuseoeed  business  again.    In   1823  he  visited 
Europe,  and  travelled  a  year  in  Britain,  France 
uxi  Switterland.     On  his  return,  alter  spending 
«oise  time,  chiefly  in  literary  leisure,  he  accepted, 
aad  still  holds,  an  office  of  high  trust  from  John 
Jacob  Attor ;  by  whom  he  is  much  .respected.     In 
coajuDetion  with  Irving,  Brevoort  aod  others,  Mr. 
Aator  has  selected  HaUeck  as  one  of  the  trustees 
of  SDoUe  public  library,  which  he  has  appropriated 
1  large  sum  of  money  to  establish : — and  the  trus- 
tees, ve  onderstand,  are  now  engaged  in  the  se- 
lection of  books,  &c. 

In  early  life,  Halleck  was  so  much  engrossed  by 
labor  at  the  desk,  that  none  suspected  him  of  a  de- 
votion to  the  muses.  It  does  not  appear  that  in 
tboae  days  he  had  a  confidant,  or  that  he  ever  re- 
vealed his  secret  aspirations :  in  fact,  on  all  mat- 
ters relatug  to  hinoself,  he  was  singularly  unobtru- 
tive  aod  reserved.  But  in  1812,  he  met  a  friend 
vbo  was  the  means  of  opening  a  new  source  of 
ple^sare  to  him — one  that  led  to  the  literary  co- 
putaership  of  Croalier  &  Co.  During  the  sum- 
mer of  that  year.  Dr.  James  E.  Dekay*  rusticated 
ia  Old  Guilford,  and  while  there  was  introduced  to 
Halleek's  sister.  Beturning  to  New- York,  she 
gave  kirn  a  letter  of  introduction  to  her  brother, 
lo  Dr.  Dekay,  Halleck  found  a  good  friend — one 
wbo  eoald  appreciate  intellectual  worth,  and  sym- 
paihiae  with  the  poet's  feeling.  To  him,  at  last, 
Hilleck  Qobordeoed  his  mind,  and  revealed  the 
•wrings  of  his  fancy.  On  one  occasion.  Dr.  De- 
kay mestioned  that  he  had  a  young  fsiend,  a  man 
of  strong  enthusiasm,  of  brilliant  imagination,  snd 
withal  a  devout  worshipper  of  Shakspeare  and 
Campbell— Halleck's  favorite  authors.  This  man 
*3s  Dr.  Drake !  The  two  poets  were  congenial 
spirit8,--«n  ardent  feeling,  a  warm  attachment  soon 
pew  Dp  between  them,  which  lasted  during  the 
life  of  Drake.  Halleck  has  never  forgotten  if  not 
ta  earliest,  perhaps  one  of  his  sincerest  friends. 
We  all  remember  the  beautiful  lines— 

'*6i<eB  be  the  tarf  above  thee, 

Friend  of  my  better  days. 
None  kii««  thee  but  to  love  thee, 

Nor  aaned  thee  but  to  praise." 

In  the  snmmer  of  1819,  while  the  Croakers 

•Dr.  Dekay,  Zoologtat  to  the  Slate  of  New-f  ork— au- 
*«ar  Tia»eto  is  Tarkey,  dec.— a  gentleman  of  extensive 
•citttiiieaitaiBaeBii,  and  refined  tasts  is  literatois. 


''were  in  fashion,'*  Drske^s  health  began  to  de- 
cline ;  and  in  the  autumn  of  that  year  he  visited 
New  Orleans,  where  his  mother  and  two  sisters 
then  lived,  in  hopes  of  restoration.  In  the  spring 
of  the  following  year  he  returned  to  New- York, 
with  health  unimproved,  and  died  on  81st  Sep- 
tember, 18d0. 

When  Halleck  first  arrived  in  New- York,  he 
was  difiideot — nay  bashful  in  manners,  snd  qeem- 
ingly  unfitted  to  win  his  way  to  eminence  amid  its 
busy  throng.  Years  after,  when  his  fame  as  a 
poet  was  established,  his  society  was  coortedi  and 
in  the  best  circles  he  became  a  welcome  guest. 
Mingling  freely  with  society  imparted  a  self-confi- 
dence, which  gradually  taught  him  to  appreciate 
his  worth  and  feel  his  power.  Though  easy  and 
graceful  in  deportment,  he  is  still  reserved  and  un- 
obtrusive. Though  he  seldom  leads  conversation, 
he  is  always  entertaining,  and  enters  into  discus- 
sion with  a  pleasing  animation.  He  delights  to 
take  that  side  of  a  question  which  is  either  un- 
popular, or  has  the  fewest  supporters ;  and  advo- 
cates it  generally  with  na'ivet^,  oAen  with  inge- 
nuity, and  always  with  good  temper.  Yet  if  he 
meet  an  ostentatious  fool,  he  will  sometimes  lead 
him  into  a  labyrinth,  and  there  leave  him,  bewil- 
dered in  ignorance :  and  sometimes  he  will  humor 
or  defend  the  quaint  conceits  of  a  man  of  genius, 
credulous  and  sincere,  and  inwardly  smile  at  hii 
easy,  unsophisticated  nature.  Mirthfulness  of  dis- 
position, at  least  in  company,  makes  him  a  pleasing 
antagonist — ^Though  he  may  conquer,  he  never  of- 
fends; or  if  defeated,  he  submits  with  a  smile. 
Few  men  will  be  without  one  advocate,  when  Hal- 
leck is  present.  Gentle  and  kind  in  heart,  he 
would  rather  avoid  a  question  than  speak  an  un- 
pleasant truth;  while  in  general  society,  he  is 
witty,  satirical  .or  serious,  as  the  humor  or  occa- 
sion prompts.  He  possesses  much  worldly  wia- 
dom  and'  strong  common  sense.  On  literary  sub- 
jects he  has  a  large  store  of  pleasant  memoriea— * 
but  for  the  pursuit  of  science  or  philosophy,  be 
evinces  little  inclination.  His  studies  have  been 
the  fanciful  rather  than  the  solid :  he  is  too  para- 
doxical to  be  very  profound.  He  has  wandered 
more  widely  in  the  regions  of  fiction,  than  in  the 
paths  of  philosophy.  Halleck  is  a  good  belles-let- 
tres scholar,  not  a  searcher  after  scientific  truths. 
The  simple  rudiments  of  a  common  English  edu- 
cation, were  all  the  school  learning  that  he  re- 
ceived.   In  Fanny,  he  says — 

**  he  had  left  off  schooling  ere  the  Greek 

Or  Latin  classics  claimed  his  mind*a  altentioo." 

But  now  he  reads  and  qpeaks  French  fluently :  be 
studied  Italisn  to  enjoy  Ariosto,  and  Portuguese  to 
understand  Camoens.  Unfortunately  he  is  unable 
to  open  the  door  of  classic  antiquity,  and,  by  the 
severe  models  of  ancient  writers,  chasten  his  style, 
and  refine  his  taste.   But  free  firom  oetentatiea,  ha 
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makes  no  vain  pretensions  to  learning  which  he 
does  not  possess. 

During  his  whole  life,  Halleck  has  demoted  his 
leisure  to  books.  Among  the  living  poets,  Campbell 
is  an  especial  favorite,  and  on  the  instant  he  will 
repeat  from  his  works  almost  any  passage  sug- 
gested. In  "The  Recorder**  he  has  paid  a  beau- 
tiful tribute  to  Bryant — 

'*  Bryant,  whose  sosga  are  thougbta  that  bleas 

The  heart,  ita  teachera,  and  its  joy, 
Aa  motbefa  blend  with  Iheir  eareaa 
Leaaoos  of  truth  and  genlleneaa 

Aod  virtue  /or  the  hatcning  boy.*' 

To  Hillhouse  also,  he  has  paid  in  the  same  poem, 
a  fine  compliment. 

Halleck  has  many  general  Acquaintances  who 
respect  him  highly:  with  them  he  will  discuss 
pfeasantly  the  news  of  the  day,  or  a  literary  no- 
velty, but  seldom  unbosoms  his  feelings,  or  reveals 
his  anticipations.  There  is  something  like  isola- 
tion in  his  heart ;  and  strange  to  say,  it  is  with- 
out morbidity.  In  Fanny  we  find  a  passage  which 
may  show  what  were  his  *'  young  thoughts,'*  and 
years  have  perhaps  confirmed  them : 

"  But  if  yon  are  ahachdoTf  lAe  mt. 

And  spurn  all  chains,  even  iho*  made  of  rosea, 

I'd  recommend  segars.'* 

Of  generous  feelings,  he  triumphs  over  envy  or 
fear  of  rivalry— he  never  thinks  that  applause  be- 
stowed on  others  will  detract  from  his  own  merit. 
He  has  no  disposition  to  wrestle  in  polities:  he 
smiles  alike  at  the  '^iiins**  and  "outs,**  for  he 
deems  that  the  strife  of  party  is  more  for  the  honor 
«r  emolument  of  ofliee,  than  for  the  good  of  the 
country.  An  admirer  of  the  British  constitution, 
be,  half  jestingly,  avows  himself  to  be  a  monar- 
chist ;  and  professes  little  confidence  in  the  intelli- 
gence and  integrity  of  the  people,  or  Uieir  fitness 
for  self-government. 

Let  us  BOW  i|>eak  of  Halleck  as  a  poet.  While 
we  shall  judge  him,  impartially,  by  the  highest 
standards,  we  admit  that  he  is  not  an  author  by 
profession :  he  wooes  the  muses  for  pleasure  rather 
than  profit,  in  hours  spared  from  his  ledger.  Vet 
we  shall  speak  of  him  with  a  free  and  fearless 
judgment;  for,  in  some  circles  he  is  named  in  the 
same  breath  with  the  greatest  of  American  poets : 
his  title  to  that  proud  distinction  has  never,  to  our 
knowledge,  been  critically  determined.  When  first 
we  read  his  musical  lines,  we  were  impressed 
among  the  troop  of  his  admirers.  We  cared  not 
then  to  examine  the  source  of  our  pleasure :  we 
gave  ourself  no  concern,  whether  our  feelings  were 
really  exalted,  or  whether  our  ear  only  was  charmed. 
We  never  asked  oar  judgment  to  explain  the  means 
by  which  he  imparted  delight  to  our  youthful  fancy; 
but  lately,  taking  up  his  volumes  to  draw  his  men- 
tal portrait,  we  closely  investigated  his  claims  as 
a  poet,  and  examined  his  style  as  a  writer,  with  a 


disposition  more  willing  to  be  pleased  than  dream* 
ing  of  disappointment. 

To  estimate  the  poet  justly,  it  is  necessary  to 
consider,  first,  the  quality  of  bis  mind,  and  the 
depth  of  its  resources ;  second,  his  enUiumasm,  his 
invention,  and  truth  in  delineation ;  and  lastly,  the 
language  in  which  he  expresses  his  thoughts  and 
emotions.  In  these,  so  essential  to  the  great  poet, 
few  indeed  have  reached  a  high  degree  of  excel- 
lence. Some  are  imbued  with  intense  feeling,  im- 
pulsive, impassioned,  wild, — whose  language  is  too 
feeble  to  express,  and  whose  resources  are  too  lim- 
ited to  illustrate  their  lofty  conceptions.  Others, 
with  a  rare  felicity  of  diction — with  a  pleasing  col- 
location of  tinkling  words,  clothe  weak  or  common 
thonghts,  or  ungraceful  similes,  in  a  garb  so  at- 
tractive, that  the  pauser  reason,  is  misled,  and  sound 
usurps,  for  a  time,  the  throne  of  sense. 

One  secret  of  Halleck^s  popularity  lies  in  the 
concord  of  sweet  sounds :  he  is  a  delightful  eopho- 
nist.  But  harmonious  lines,  though  they  captivate 
the  ear,  never  satisfy  the  judgment — ^versification, 
however  smooth  it  may  be,  is  of  an  humble  rank : 
the  poet*s  aim  is  a  higher  and  a  holier  one.  Stand- 
ing upon  his  sacred  eminence,  his  vocation  is  to 
soothe  and  refine  the  heart,  to  instruct  and  exalt 
the  mind — to  lift  us  on  the  wings  of  his  imagina- 
tion above  the  dull  realities  of  life,  and  make  as 
sharers  of  a  truthlike  fancy,  that  adorns  and  sanc- 
tifies the  realms  of  thought.  And,  wheUier  he  en- 
tice us  with  a  smile,  or  subdue  us  with  a  tear,  or 
compel  us  in  the  stern  sublimity  of  his  power,  his 
vocation  is  still  the  same.  Burns,  whoee  portrait 
Halleck  has  so  skilfully  drawn,  felt  the  full  valoe 
of  his  lofty  gift — ^he  felt  it  even  when  a  boy,  sod 
every  faculty  of  his  manly  and  unselfish  hearty  wu 
bent  with  an  unfaltering  energy  to  win  for  Scotland 
and  himself  a  distinguished  name.  In  his  poem 
"  On  Early  Days,**  with  a  feeling  worthy  of  hit 
great  intent,  he  writes : 

**  E*en  then  a  wish,  1  mind  its  power« 
A  wish  that  to  my  latest  hour 

Shall  strongly  heav&  my  breast. 
That  I  for  poor  auld  Scotland'a  sake 
Some  uaeful  plan  or  book  could  make. 

Or  sing  a  sang,  at  least. 
The  rough  burr-thistle  spreading  wide 

Among  the  bearded  bear, 
I  turned  the  weeder-clips  aside 

And  apared  the  symbol  dear.*  ' 

Halleck  never  seems  to  have  felt  this  enthii-l 
siasm ;  on  the  contrary,  his  gift,  such  as  it  is,  lis 
uses  chiefly  for  amusement — to  beguile  an  idto 
hour,  or  to  win  a  transient  smile  from  the  unthink* 
ing  crowd.  He  never  inculcates  a  pure  moralityU 
a  virtuous  patriotism,  or  an  humble  adoration  of 

"  The  radiant  beauty  shed  abroad 
On  all  the  glorious  works  of  God,** 

like  him,  the  greatest  among  oar  own,  from  y^hod 
we  now  fpuM.  I 
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Halieek  has  not  idopted  a  poetic  creed,  and 
worshipped  by  it ;  he  ne^er  seeks  to  explore  the 
hidden  soorees  of  thought  or  action,  hat  seems  con- 
tented with  the  effect.  He  does  not  abstract  him- 
self from  ^  this  bank-note  world,^^  and  dwell  in  the 
regioDS  of  imagination ;  but  he  delights  to  ait,  as  it 
were,  in  pc^mloas  thoroughfares,  searching  for  the 
lodieroQs;  and,  with  a  hmnor,  in  some  respects 
pecoliarly  his  own,  finds  mirth  and  amusement  in 
ererj  thing.  He  never  draws  a  tear,  but  often 
wins  a  smile  :  he  says  himself, 

"  I  rhyme  for  smiles  and  not  for  tears.** 
And  at  another  tinoe  tells 


*'  It  is  too  trae,  l*m  somewhst  fond  of  fun 
And  jesting.** 

He  loves  to  ridieole  a  foible  or  a  fashion  of  the 
day ;  to  mingle  with  a  serious  thought  an  air  of 
levity ;  to  draw  a  grave  picture  grotesquely.    Yet 
he  sketches  with  a  grace  and  good  temper  that 
never  offend.     His  forte,  however,  is  the  quizzical 
ntfaer  than  the  satirical — the  humorous  rather  than 
the  witty.    He  is  of  the  schocA  of  Hogarth,  not  of 
Aogelo— of  Constable,  not  of  Claude.    In  two  or 
three  instances  he  has  hit,  with  a  happy  thought,  a 
prejodice  of  the  hoar,  or  a  feeling  of  the  heart,  in 
phrue  so  appropriate,  that  once  read  it  is  not  easily 
forgotten.    But  though  he  is  sometimes  warm,  he 
is  not  onfrequendy  cold — ^glittering  like  the  icicle 
in  the  sunbeam;  in  fact,  he  is  so  very  dazzling, 
that  he  would  capture  us  by  stratagem,  not  subdue 
OS  by  the  sweet  influences  of  feeling  and  affection. 
A  dreamy  indistinctness  blurs  his  descriptions  of 
external  nature — ^he  sees  the  outlines  of  beautiful 
icenes^-few  perfect  in  form.     But  with  a  quick 
perception  he  looks  on  men,  and  observes  their  pe- 
ctiUuities;  and  finds  strong  contrasts  everywhere. 
This  feeling  leads  him  to  indulge  in  antithetical 
phrases,  in  alliterations,  and  in  a  play  upon  words ; 
sometimes  he  succeeds  admirably,  but  the  manner- 
ism betrays  the  labor  by  which  they  are  produced. 
This  talent  so  frequently  exhibited  by  Halleck,  is 
not  of  the  highest  order ;  yet  we  are  inclined  to 
believe,  that,  with  his  exquisite  harmony,  it  is  the 
tnie  secret  of  his  popularity.     Though  it  be  effec- 
tive, it  is  artificial — not  like  enthusiasm,  innate ;  in 
fact,  his  writings,  with  a  few  exceptions,  bear  evi- 
deoce  of  being  produced  slowly,  after  great  labor ; 
vkd  their  object  is,  to  attract  and  astonish,  not  to 
soothe  and  instruct.     He  is  too  fond  of  tropes  and 
similes  (o  be  either  passionate  or  pathetic :   his 
^\t  is  florid ;  his  metaphors  are  sometimes  con- 
f'j«ed,  and  his  accessories  are  not  always  taste- 
I   folly  disposed.    But  we  have  a  good  caricature  of 
iwn  and  manners  in  Fanny — a  clever  semi-serio 
sketch  of  an  Indian  in  Red  Jacket — an  excellent 
satirical  likeness  in  The  Recorder — In  Burns,  we 
have  the  very  man  standing  before  us,  in  moral 
^  mental  grandeur.     He  is  breathing,  blood- 
^"^nn,  alive  in  healthy  vigor  and  manly  strength. 


This  is  indeed  a  full-length  portrait,  worthy  of  a 
master :  for  this,  above  all  else  he  has  painted,  we 
admire  the  genius  of  Halleck.  Let  us  quote  some 
of  the  best  stanzas : 

'*  The  memory  of  Bums — a  name 

That  ealls,  when  brimm*d  her  festal  cap, 
A  nation's  glory  sad  her  shame 

In  silent  sadness  np. 

*  •  * 

There  have  been  loftier  themes  than  his, 

And  longer  scrolls,  and  louder  lyres. 
And  laya,  lit  up  with  Poesy > 

Purer  and  holier  fires. 

Yet  read  the  names  that  know  not  death, 
Few  nobler  ones  than  Bums  are  there ; 

AM  few  have  won  a  greener  wreath, 
Than  thai  which  binds  his  hair. 

His  is  that  language  of  the  heart. 
In  which  the  answering  heart  woold  speak— 

*  •  • 
And  his  that  music,  to  whose  tonet 

7*Ke  common  puUe  of  man  koeps  timet 

*  *  * 

On  fields  where  brave  men  'die  or  do,' 
In  halls  where  rings  the  banquet's  mirth, 

Where  mourners  weep,  where  lovers  woo 
From  throne  to  cottage  hearth? 

What  sweet  tears  dim  the  eyes  unshed. 
What  wild  vows  falter  on  the  tongue. 

When  *  Scots  wha  hae  wi*  Wallace  bled*' 
Or  *Auld  Lang  Syne*  is  sung ! 

Pore  hopes,  that  lift  the  soul  above, 
Come  with  hia  Cottar's  hymn  of  praise, 

And  dreama  of  youth,  and  truth,  and  love, 
With  '  Logan'a'  banks  and  braes. 

And  when  he  breathes  his  roaster  lay 

Of  Alloway's  witch-haunted  wall, 
All  paasions        •        •       * 

Come  thronging  at  his  call. 

Imagination's  world  of  air, 

And  our  own  world,  its  gloom  and  glee, 
Wit,  pathos,  poetry,  are  there, 

And  death's  sublimity. 

And  Bums — though  brief  the  race  he  ran. 
Though  rough  and  dark  the  path  he  Irod, 

Lived — died— in  form  and  aoul,  a  Man, 
The  image  of  his  God. 

*  •  « 
He  kept  his  honesty  and  troth. 

His  independent  tongue  and  pen. 
And  moved,  in  manhood,  as  in  youth, 
Pride  of  his  fellow  men. 

Strong  sense,  deep  feeling,  passions  strong, 

A  hate  of  tyrant  and  of  knave, 
A  love  of  right,  a  scorn  of  wrong, 

Of  coward  and  of  slave. 

A  kind,  true  heart,  a  spirit  high. 
That  could  not  fear,  and  would  not  bow, 

Were  written  in  his  manly  eye, 
And  on  his  manly  brow. 

Praise  to  the  bard !  hia  worda  are  driven 
Like  flower-seeds  by  the  far  winda  sown. 

Where'er,  beneath  the  sky  of  heaven, 
The  birds  of  fame  have  flown. 
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PraJM  to  the  mnn !  a  nation  vtoo«l 

Besido  his  cjifhn  with  wet  cyea, 
Her  brave,  her  beautiful,  her  good, 

An  when  a  loved  one  dies. 

And  Rlill,  as  on  his  funeral  day, 
Men  stand  his  cold  earth-couch  around, 

With  the  mute  homage  tluit  we  pay 
To  consecrated  ground." 

*  .        *  * 

Second  only  to  Burns,  is  the  airy,  graceful 
sketch  of  Connecticut,  or  rather  of  her  people;  for 
whenever  he  touches  external  nature,  he  fails. 
There  is  a  playfulness  in  this  poem,  and  a  quaint 
humor,  half  serious,  half  satirical,  that  please  us 
much  : — the  likeness,  though  exaggerated,  is  very 
striking — so  much  so,  that  a  native  of  that  good 
old  State  is  willing,  with  a  self-complacent  smile, 
to  acknowledge  his  portrait.  We  shall  quote  a 
few  stanzas : 

**  Theirs  '  is  a  pure  republic,'  wild,  yet  strong, 
A  '  fierce  democracie,'  where  all  are  true 

To  what  themselves  have  voted— right  or  wrong — 
And  to  their  laws  denominated  blue. 

•  *  * 

A  justice  of  the  peace,  for  the  time  being. 
They  1k>w  to,  but  may  turn  him  out  next  year; 

They  reverence  their  priest,  but  disagreeing 
In  price  or  creed,  dismiss  him  without  fear; 

They  have  a  natural  talent  for  foreseeing 
And  knowing  all  things* ; 

•  *  • 

They  love  their  land,  because  it  is  their  own, 
And  scorn  to  give  aught  other  reason  why ; 

Would  shake  hands  with  a  king  upon  his  throne, 
And  think  it  kindness  to  his  majesty  ; 

A  stubborn  race,  fearing  and  flattering  none. 
Such  they  are  nurtured,  such  they  live  and  die : 

All — but  a  few  apostates,  who  arc  meddling 

With  merchandize,  pounds,  Hhillings,  pence  and  peddling; 

Or  wandering  through  the  Southern  countries,  teaching 
The  ABC  from  Webster's  spelling-book ; 

Gallant  and  godly,  making  love  and  preaching, 
And  gaining,  by  what  they  call  '  hook  and  crook,* 

And  what  the  moralists  call  over-reaching, 
A  decent  living. 

•  •  • 

But  these  are  but  their  outcasts.     View  them  near 
At  home,  where  all  their  worth  and  pride  is  placed ; 

And  there  their  hospitable  fires  burn  clear. 
And  theie  the  lowliest  farm-house  hearth  is  graced 

With  manly  hearts,  in  piety  sincere. 
Faithful  in  love,  in  honor  stem  and  chaste, 

In  Friendship  warm  and  true,  in  danger  brave, 

Beloved  in  life,  and  sainted  in  the  grave. 

And  minds  have  there  lieen  nurtured,  whose  control 

Is  felt  even  in  their  nation'^  destiny ; 
Men  who  swayed  senates  with  a  statesman's  soul, 

And  looked  on  armies  with  a  leader's  eye; 
Names  that  adorn  and  dignify  the  scroll. 

Whose  leaves  contain  their  country's  history, 
And  tales  of  love  and  war — listen  to  one 
Of  the  Green-mountaineer— the  Stark  of  Bennington. 

When  on  that  field  his  band  the  Hessians  fought. 

Briefly  he  spoke  before  the  fight  began — 
'Soldien  !  theae  German  gentleiDen  an  boof^ 


For  four  pound*  eight  and  sevenpencc  per  no, 
By  England**  King^a  bargain,  as  *ti«  ttkought. 

Are  we  worth  more  ?    Let**  prove  it  now  we 
For  we  must  beat  them,  boy*,  ere  set  of  sun. 
Or  Mary  Stark  *8  a  tcidou:*    It  was  done. " 

In  the  last  stanza,  the  oflen-told  atoiy  is  idatad 
with  a  very  pleasant  eaae. 

The  "Field  of  the  Grounded  Anns,*" allbof^ 
the  ear  is  unaided  by  recurring  rhymes,  if,  ai  t 
whole,  perhaps  one  of  his  most  musical  poems:  JM 
merit  is  in  the  harmony  alone.     It  calls  op  no  pv- 
ture  before  us.    We  look  in  vain  for  battaliou  ad- 
vancing with  hostile  front; — we  see  no  ili8b,aai 
hear  no  rattle  of  actillery — no  bustle,  and  forj,aii 
agony  of  war  are  there.    A  dense  smoke,  to  speak 
figuratively,  spreads  over  the  whole  field,— veoif 
be  told  that  in  its  heavy  masses,  a  battle  isf^ 
hut  no  stretch  of  the  mind  may  give  vitioatothi 
eye.     Wc  have  scarcely  a  glimpse  of  the  victM 
of  Saratoga  receiving  the  arms  of  the  conqsMl 
enemy.    In  a  word,  the  conception  is  feeble-il  * 
language  felicitous. 

Fanny  is  indeed  a  pleasing  poem:  like  Ai 
Croakers,  it  may  live  a  day,  not  an  age.  It  ha  ' 
no  depth  of  thought  to  perplex  the  mind— few 
flights  of  imagination  to  tire  the  fancy.  It  ii  i 
very  discursive  production,  and  entirely  local  iiiM* 
character — Caught  by  a  word  at  the  close  of  M 
stanza,  the  author  gets  a  new  hint,  and  dasbasa 
with  a  heedless  ^eu  dTesprit^  and  in  a  vein,  at  tlM 
semi-serious,  then  comical,  satirizes  men,  maoaoi^ 
and  politics  alike.  The  good  temper  that  prenUi 
in  every  stanza — the  absence  of  envy,  malice  u^ 
hate,  make  this  poem,  at  least  where  the  chaw- 
ters  are  supposed  to  have  lived,  a  general  (x^M' 
When  those  who  engage  its  theme,  however,  ira 
forgotten,  as  already  most  of  them  axe,  Faai^ 
like  a  faded  belle,  will  sink 

**  Where  cheeks  and  rosei  wither  in  the  shade." 

Yet  there  are  some  excellent  passaiges  in  the  poeft 
The  following  is  very  gracefully  and  feelinglj  ^ 
pressed : 

'*  There  are  tome  happy  moments  in  this  lone 

And  desolate  world  of  ours,  that  well  repay 
The  toil  of  struggling  through  it,  and  atone 

For  many  a  long  sad  night  and  weary  day. 
They  come  vpon  the  mind  like  some  wild  air 

Of  distant  muvir.,  when  we  know  not  where. 
Nor  whence,  thu  tmmds  are  brmtgktjnm,  and  their  po*'i 

Though  brief,  is  boundless." 

Another  passage,  Weehawken,  which  give*  i 
frontispiece  to  his  latest  volume,  is  also  good;  W 
its  beauty  lies  in  the  richness  of  expressioo,  aot' 
the  correctness  of  drawing : 

"  Weehawken !  in  thy  mountain  scenery  ytt 

All  we  adore  of  nature  is  her  wild 
And  frolic  hour  of  infancy,  i$  met; 

And  never  has  a  summer's  morning  smiled 
Upon  a  lovelier  scene,  than  the  JkJl  eye, 
Qi  \hA  eii\hn«iut  revels  on— where  high 
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Amii  tbj  fofest  aolitades,  be  climbs 
O'er  engi  tbat  proodly  tower  above  the  deep, 

AM  buta  that  eeiue  of  danger  which  sublimes 
The  hrmtbleSB  moment — when  bis  during  steps 

U  on  tbe  vefge  of  the  cliff,  and  A«  eon  hear 

The  low  dash  of  th«  wave  with  startled  ear, 

JjketkiimA-imtne<^hi9  ecmagdoom, 
Ajii  dofB  u  tkM  gnen  do/,  with  desperate  force, 

As  the  heart  clings  to  life ;  and  when  resume 
Tbe  currents  in  his  veins  their  wonted  course, 

There  liogen  a  deep  feeling — Uhe  the  motm 

Of  wearied  ocean,  when  lite  storm  is  gone.'* 

The  abore  passage,  often  qooted  by  the  admi- 
lers  of  HaJIeck,  is,  in  some  respects,  a  fair  exam- 
ple of  his  stjle ;  which,  thoagh  it  will  not  stand  the 
test  of  criticism,  has  captivated  many  readers. 
We  hare  italicised  some  words, — the  reason  will 
be  ^parent  at  a  glance. 

Let  as  now  tarn  to  Marco  Bozzaris,  a  poem 
Tbich  we  are  told  many  have  praised  as  one  of  the 
DoUest  odes  in  the  English  language.  It  is  a  spe- 
cimea  of  some  of  Ualleck's  greatest  beauties  and 
most  glKriog  faults.  The  opening  stanza  is  an 
adminble  one ;  its  gnee  and  dignity  please  ns  so 
iDQcb,  that  we  are  disposed  to  overlook  a  false 
tn^  io  this  line  : 

"  Then  fn$aad  ihmt  monarch's  throne— a  king !" 

or,  to  notice  tbe  ambiguity  of  the  phrase,  which 
leares  the  reader  in  doabt  whether  the  Turk  was 
drevsing  of  the  throne  of  his  liege,  or  of  that  to 
be  erected  io  conquered  Greece. 
The  second  stanza  begins  thus : 

"At  midnight  in  the  forest  shades, 
Bozzaris  ranged  his  Suliote  band. 

True  as  the  steel  of  their  tried  blades, 
Heroes  in  heart  and  hand." 

The  two  first  lines  afford  a  pleasing  contrast  to 
the  Turk  in  bis  guarded  tent :  the  third  line,  by 
leaaon  of  its  monosyllables,  is  unmusical,  and  the 
foQTlh  is  common-place.  The  rest  of  this  stanza 
i*  not  only  inelegant,  but  it  is  incorrectly  con- 
tracted; and  the  thought  is  overloaded  with  words. 
I^  OB  examine  it  closely : 

"TVn  had  the  Persian  thousands  stood, 
7%ffv  hsd  the  glad  earth  drank  their  blood 

On  old  Platsn's  daj ; 
And  now  there  breathed  that  haunted  air 
Tbe  SODS  of  sires  who  conquered  there, 
With  arms  to  strike  and  soul  to  dare 

As  quick,  as  far  as  they/* 

As  who  t  Let  ns  render  this  passage  into  prose. 
In  the  forest  shades  the  Persians  fought  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Platca,  and  thousands  were  slain :  now,  the 
^eadants  of  the  conquerors  stand  on  the  same 
^t,  as  brave  and  daring  as  their  forefathers. 
This  we  understand  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  pas- 
sage, but  the  author's  verse  does  not  express  it. 

"The  sons  of  sires  who  conquered  there, 
With  aim  to  strike  and  soul  to  dsre." 

Are  tbe  patriots. 


"  True  ss*lhe  steel  of  their  tried  blades. 
Heroes  in  heart  and  band  ?" 

The  same  thought  repeated  in  the  same  verse  in 
different  words.  Besides,  the  attributes  of  the 
'*  arm''  and  **  soul"  are  placed  ungracefully  in  the 
line ;  and  to  **  dare  far"  is  an  incorrect  trope. 

"As  quick,  as  far  as  they,** 

They  is  ungrammatical :  the  author  intends  that 
'^  thcy'^  should  relate  to  "  sires,"  but  it  agrees  with 
''  sons" — for  the  phrase 

"  The  sons  of  sires  who  conquered  there** 

does  not  in  any  manner  identify  the  ancient  war- 
riors, but  is  merely  a  complimentary  addition  to 
the  Suliote  band. 

The  third  stanza  is  beautiful,  its  language  ner- 
vous and  spirit-stirring;  it  is  indeed  worthy  uf 
high  praise.  On  reading  it,  especially  the  closing 
lines,  we  feel  as  Sir  Philip  Sydney  said  he  did  on 
reading  Chevy  Chase.  We  cannot  speak  of  the 
succeeding  stanza  in  equal  commendation : 

'*  They  conquered — bat  Bozsaris  fell. 

•  •  • 

Then  saw  in  death  his  eyelids  close, 
Calmly,  as  to  a  night *s  repose, 
IMceflowere  tU  eet  qfeun." 

This  simile  is  not  in  good  keeping:  we  may 
easily  believe  that  a  brave  man,  like  Bozzaris, 
might  die  calmly,  having  done  his  duty  nobly ; — 
but  we  cannot  imagine  that  his  eyes  would  dose  at 
midnight,  in  the  hour  of  battle  and  carnage  and 
victory, 

*'  liike  flowers  at  set  of  sun." 

The  mind  cannot  be  supposed  to  dally  with  flow- 
ers— not  even  to  think  of  them,  at  such  a  moment. 
The  figure  is  incorrect  for  another  reason — it  is 
not  true :  floivers  do  not  close  at  set  of  sun. 

The  apostrophe  to  Death,  prolonged  through 
the  two  stanzas  that  follow  the  last  referred  to,  are 
in  themselves  good,  but  we  cannot  commend  the 
taste  which  introduced  them  where  they  appear. 
They  stop  the  current  of  our  feeling,  and  mar  the 
unity  of  the  ode.  The  concluding  lines  of  the  se- 
cond, are  musical  in  the  sweetest  degree :  we  can- 
not forbear  to  quote  them,  yet  confess  we  shotild 
have  praised  them  higher,  if  we  had  found  them  in 
a  place  more  appropriate : 

"  Thy  sunken  eye's  unearthly  light 
To  him  is  welcome  as  the  sight 

Of  sky  and  stars  to  prisoned  men : 
Thy  grasp  is  welcome  as  the  hand 
Of  brother  in  a  foreign  land  ; 
Thy  summons  welcome  as  the  cry 
That  told  the  Indian  isles  were  nigh 

To  the  world-seeking  Genoese, 
When  the  land  wind  from  woods  of  palm, 
And  orange  groves,  and  fields  of  balm, 

Blew  o*er  the  Haytian  seas.'' 

These,  to  our  ear,  are  unquestionably  the  most 
musical  lines  that  Halleek  ever  penned :  we  re- 
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member  nothing  saperior  to  them,  in  harmony,  in 
the  whole  range  of  modem  verse.  And  yet,  while 
praising  them,  we,  almost  unconsciously,  ask  our- 
self,  whither  is  the  imagination  harried?  Any 
where  save  to  Greece,  a  midnight  battle,  and  the 
death  of  a  patriot  hero. 

The  last  stanza  is  cold  and  studied,  and  too  re- 
dundant of  honors  to  the  hero's  memory.  It  con- 
tains four  lines  which  grate  on  our  feelings  very 
harshly,  viz : 

**  She  wore  no  funeral  weeds  for  thee, 
Ncr  bad*  the  dark  hearte  wave  ite  plume. 

Like  torn  hranehfram  deaUCe  la^leee  tree. 
In  earrow^e  pomp  and  pageantry. 

The  hearUeee  hunay  of  the  tombJ" 

Our  taste  recoils  at  this  image,  stretched  to  its 
utmost :  read  the  passage  omitting  these  lines,  and 
it  is  vastly  improved.  We  shall  not  quarrel  with 
some  instances  of  loose  construction  in  this  stanza, 
nor  with  the  couplet,  so  often  quoted,  which  con- 
cludes the  ode,  viz : 

*'  One  of  the  few,  the  immortal  namee. 
That  were  not  bom  to  die." 

Names  are  never  born,  and  what  is  immortal 
cannot  die.  Marco  Bozzaris  is  nevertheless  a  very 
effective  poem.  A  martial  spirit  and  a  lofty  feel- 
ing pervade  it,  in  parts,  that  have  won  troops  of 
admirers.  He  who  reads  for  pleasure  only,  while 
his  judgment  is  not  too  criticdly  enlisted,  may  be 
delighted.  Again,  to  borrow  an  illustration  from  a 
sister  art— it  is  scene  painting,  strong  in  colors, 
charming  in  effect,  but  not  a  cabinet  picture. 

In  Alnwick  Castle,  the  constant  straining  after 
contrasts  and  antitheses  is  very  apparent^-it  lures 
him  to  place  in  anti-climax  order,  aQcient  and  mo- 
dern times.  If  the  aim  of  poetry  be  to  exalt  and 
refine,  then,  this  change  from  the  virtuous  and  he- 
roic days  of  the  past,  to  the  mean  and  mercenary 
trading  of  the  present,  is  a  fault — a  fault  not  only 
in  itself,  but  in  its  sudden,  and  we  may  add,  its  un- 
natural transition.  Doubtless  the  author  intended 
exactly  what  he  achieved,  but  that  does  not  affect 
the  justice  of  our  remark.  We  may  be  reminded, 
that  Pope  has  said, 

"A  perfect  jadge  will  read  each  work  of  wit 
With  the  same  spirit  that  its  author  writ ;" 

Or  again — 

^  In  every  work  regard  the  author's  end. 

Since  none  can  compass  more  than  they  intend.** 

We  admit,  at  once,  the  sageness  of  this  advice ; 
but  while  we  do  so,  maintain  that  we  have  a  right 
to  judge  not  only  of  the  merit  of  an  author^s  inten- 
tion, but  also  of  the  manner  in  which  he  has  ac- 
complished it :  and,  if  neither  the  end  proposed,  nor 
the  mode  of  attaining  it  be  worthy  of  praise,  we 
may  say  so.  Alnwick  Castle,  then^  is  not  a  poem 
of  a  high  grade  of  excellence.  Art,  rejecting  na- 
ture, may  delight  some,  and  startle  others  for  a 
time;  but  the  world  very  willingly  allows  it  to 


slumber  with  the  forgotten  past.  ^Let  us  qaote 
from  this  poem : 

"  Home  of  the  Percy's  high-born  race. 
Home  of  their  beautiful  and  bravo, 

Alike  their  birth  and  burial  place. 
Their  cradle  and  their  grave.*' 

The  second  and  fourth  lines  simply  repeat,  by  a 
sort  of  pleonasm  that  we  cannot  praise,  the  idea 
expressed  in  the  first  and  third. 

Another  passage : 

"And  hahe  and  eire,  the  eld,  the  yovng^ 
And  the  monk's  hymn,  and  minstrel's  song. 

And  woman*s  pure  kiss,  sweet  and  long, 
Welcome  her  warrior  home.** 

And  another: 

'*  Of  hnnge  horn  and  hwried  here. 
Tales  of  the  peaeant  and  the  peer. 

Tales  of  the  bridal  and  the  bier. 
The  weUome  madfareweii," 

In  these  quotations  the  alliteration  and  antithesis, 
if  effective,  are  unnatural ;  and  if  pleasiog  to  the 
ear,  do  not  convince  the  judgment.  This  style 
and  taste  characterize  nearly  all  the  writings  {if 
the  author ;  and  with  his  harmony,  as  we  said  be- 
fore, have  won  him  an  enviable  reputation. 

It  would  be  a  vain  task,  and  perhaps  an  aograte- 
ful  one,  were  we  to  examine  each  poem  separately. 
In  support  of  some  of  the  opinions  which  we  bare 
already  expressed,  it  is,  however,  necessary  tbat 
we  should  make  a  few  brief  quotations.  Tbey 
follow : 

**  Where  akies  are  blue,  and  JUneere  an  grwn." 

"  o'er  his  head 

The  aemalflowere,  whose  root  is  in  the  greet. 
The  flowere  of  fame  are  beautiful  and  gnenJ* 

"  The  rainbow  beamty  of  theforeet  leoMt.** 

"And  wreath  their  light  and  ehade  o'er  plain  and  fflooDtaia. 
O'er  eleepleee  eeae  ofgraee,  whose  wavee  artfoieen" 

**  around  her  waist 

A  girdle  of  the  hoe  of  Indian  pearle 

Was  twined,  resembling  the  faint  UneefnoeUt 

ThatfoiUfwe  the  swift  bark  o'er  fuut  eeee.^ 

**  There  ever  is  a/orm,  a/occ  ^ 
Of  maiden  beauty  in  my  dreams, 

Speeding  before  me,  like  the  race. 
To  ocean  of  the  mountain  etreamt,^ 

**  *Tis  dim  as  the  wandering  etare  that  bunt 
In  the  blue  of  the  summer  heaven." 

But  why  search  farther  ?  These  quotations,  iso- 
lated ones  we  confess,  show  either  inaccorate  de- 
scription, or  unnatural  similes. 

The  phUosophy  conveyed  in  the  following  qoo- 
tations,  we  dare  not  commend.  The  first  Jacks 
delicacy  of  feeling,  and  the  incongruity  of  imsg« 
is  apparent : 

"  Then  crush  even  in  their  honr  of  bir^ 
'    The  m/ofi/  bade  of  love, 
And  tread  his  glowing fre  to  earth 
Ere  'tis  dark  in  the  chude  aftore. 
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Owiisb  00  more  •  tj/pnn  trm 

To  slade  tbj  fatare  years, 
Nor  WUM  ft  heart'Jlam/t  that  nay  be 

Qaeaebed  ooljr  with  thy  tears.** 

"  Who  vill  believe  ?  Not  \—for  m  deeneing 
Litt  Cle  dear  charm  of  2^«*«  ddigktfut  drwam/* 

Here  most  our  extracts  end.  Having  drawn 
the  portrait  of  the  poet  in  a  light  somewhat  differ- 
eot,  perhaps,  from  that  in  which  he  is  generally 
seen,  at  least  in  one  region,  we  have  taken  some 
pains  to  show  from  bis  writings  the  ground  upon 
which  we  have  proceeded :  part  of  our  paper, 
ifaerefore,  maj  appear  more  like  a  criticism  than  a 
picture.  Some  differing  from  us  in  judgment,  may 
sAj,  tbt  we  have  not,  like  a  true  critic,  remem- 
bered the  lines  of  Dry  den — 

"  Errors  like  straws  apon  the  muhoe  flow, 
fie  who  would  seek  for  pearls  must  search  below.** 

We  have  carefoUy  examined  every  stanza  that 
Uiileek  has  pablished,  and,  with  a  feeling  more 
villing  to  praise  than  dispoBod  to  cenanre,  have,  in 
ihe  spirit  of  poetic  justice,  freely  expressed  our 
opioioD.    He  has  said  himself-— 

**Irkyme  nttfcr  poaieritif, 
Tbonih  pleaaaia  to  my  heirs  might  be 
Tiie  iicciise  of  ita  praise." 
•  •  • 

"No :  if  a  garland  for  roy  brow 
Is  growing,  let  me  wear  it  now 

When  I*m  alive  to  wear  it ; 
Aad  iC  in  whispering  my  name, 
Tkne's  music  in  the  breath  of  fame, 

Lik^  Garcta's,  let  me  hear  it.*' 

He  has  indeed  heard  the  voice  of  praise,  eer- 
ily longer,  and  perhaps  louder,  than  any  other 
liTing  poet  of  America — and  yet  we  have  never 
net  with  a  critical  analysis  of  his  works.  From 
this,  as  weD  as  from  his  subjects,  and  the  time  se- 
lected to  publish  thexQ,  we  have  sometimes  thought 
thai  his  popnUtrity  is  local,  not  general.  He  has 
not  written  enough  to  place  him,  hereafler,  in  a 
lofty  station ;  nor  will  the  themes  which  have  en- 
S^  his  pen,  claim  much  attention  from  a  coming 
2g^-  He  has  written  for  the  day ;  and  in  the  pe- 
culiar vein  which  he  has  chosen,  he  is  frequently 
tery  happy— bat  that  vein  is  of  a  second-rate  or- 
(ler.  Halleck  vnll  not  rank  among  the  great  poets 
of  the  land;  but  he  may  be  remembered  among  the 
miostrels,  when  in  after  ages  some  compiler  shall 
select  from  the  writings  of  the  early  poets  of 
America. 


LOYALTY. 

^vben  the  Marquis  of  Montrose,  was  condemned  by 
hts  judges  to  ha?e  his  limbs  nailed  to  the  gales  of  four 
cities,  the  brave  soldier  said,  that  *  he  was  sorry  he  had 
»(<  hobs  sufficient  to  be  nailed  to  all  the  gates  of  tbecities 
«f  Earope,  as  monumenu  of  bis  loyalty.*  As  be  proceeded 
to  bis  eieeotioo,  he  put  this  thought  into  beautiful  verse. 

Vol.  VIU— 32 


THE  CIVIL  LAW. 

BY  A  LAW? KB  OP  MOBTR-CASOLINA. 

An  eminent  historian  has  ventured  the  remark, 
that  the  Civil  Law  is  doomed  to  speedy  oblivion. 
How  hi  an  assertion  so  broad  and  unqualified  in 
its  character  will  compare  witli  the  uniform  faith- 
fulness of  Mr.  Hallam,  can,  with  more  correctness, 
be  estimated,  after  we  shall  have  examined  the 
real  excellence  of  this  law  ;  the  many  advantages 
attendant  upon  its  growth  and  formation}  its  uni" 
versalUy^  as  adapted  to  the  necessities  of  nations ; 
and  the  many  revolutions^  in  government,  religion, 
and  learning,  through  which  it  has  passed. 

The  worth  of  this  system  of  laws  is  attested  by 
its  long  existence,  abounding  with  usefulness ;  by 
the  pure  philosophy  contained  in  its  elementary 
principlea;  and  by  the  tenacity  with  which  men 
and  nations  have  adhered  to  these  principles,  as 
the  great  conservative  power,  amid  the  convulsive 
ebullitions,  which,  from  time  to  time,  have  disor- 
ganized their  social  compact  and  relations. 

No  system  of  laws — so  far  as  the  memory  of 
man  extenda-*-has  ever  existed,  in  which  reason 
can  claim  a  greater  share ;  in  which  humanity  has 
been  more  decorously  consulted;  and  in  which 
justice,  their  concomitant,  has  been  more  liberally 
infused.  The  grand  distinction  that  prevails  be- 
tween the  Civil  and  the  Common  Law,  is,  that  in 
the  formation  of  the  one,  its  authors,  taking  for 
their  guide  the  wisdom  and  integrity  of  a  learned 
and  moral  people,  arrived  at  the  'perfection  of 
reason.'  In  the  other,  its  early  artificers  were  not 
unfirequently  shrouded  in  the  ignorance  which  cha- 
racterized their  age ;  and  thus,  very  often,  perma- 
nent enactments  were  made  to  effect  temporary 
objects,  favoring  some  particular  individual  or  class. 
The  cause  of  these  enactments,  in  many  instances, 
was  soon  forgotten ;  but  their  effects  remained ; 
and  ever  since,  it  has  been  the  study  of  ingenious 
men  to  invent  a  reason  for  every  such  law ;  which 
reason,  in  all  human  probability,  never  entered  into 
the  calculations  of  the  legislator  who  enacted  it. 
Though  the  Common  Law  may  arrogate  to  itself 
all  that  is  beautiful  and  perfect  in  reason,  its  advo- 
cates may  ransack  philosophy,  in  order  to  find  an 
established  principle  applicable  to  every  rule  therein 
expressed ;  yet  to  the  contemplator  of  that  vene- 
rable structure,  it  too  often  appears,  when  survey- 
ing the  patchwork  resorted  to,  to  prevent  con- 
veyances in  mortmain,  and  the  many  unexpected 
resources  which  the  Statute  of  Uses  introduced, 
that  very  much  of  this  law  is  the  result  of  acci- 
dent. So  complicated  is  that  stern  and  inflexible 
system,  that  the  introduction  of  a  new  regulation 
has  often  conflicted  with  standing  rules  of  law ; 
and  the  application  of  a  remedy  has  been  perverted, 
by  the  finesse  of  ingenious  men,  to  the  creation  of 
still  sorer  evils  than  those  it  was  intended  to  cor- 
'  rect.    These  inconveniences,  which  perplexed  the 
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early  writers  on  the  Conunon  Law,  may  safely  be 
attribated  to  the  slavish  deference  with  which 
they  regarded  the  Feudal  Constitution.  In  this 
respect,  at  least,  the  Civil  Law  stands  preeminent. 
No  cumbrous  relics  of  a  barbarous  age  were  blend- 
ed with  its  foundation ; — no  time-honored  monu- 
ments of  ignorance  and  superstition  remained  to 
be  battered  down; — no  privileged  ahd  intriguing 
associations  had  to  be  warred  against.  Unresisted 
in  its  progress,  it  gathered  strength  from  its  multi- 
farious sources ;  and,  impressed  with  the  purity  of 
the  virtuous  people  for  whom  it  was  formed,  it 
widded  a  commanding  influence,  as  well  over  the 
obdurate  as  the  willing,  over  the  contumacious  as 
the  obedient. 

These  sources  of  strength  were  principally  the 
following ; 

The  Leges,  These  were  laws  of  the  highest 
authority.  They  were  enacted  by  the  general 
voice  of  the  Roman  people,  assembled  together, 
and  voting  by  centuries,  or  detachments  of  an  hun- 
dred citiaens  each.  This  mode  of  legislating  may, 
upon  a  superficial  observation,  appear  to  partake 
too  much  of  that  turbulent  democracy,  the  progress 
of  which,  in  later  days,  very  justly  excites  the 
fears  of  those  who  are  solicitous  for  the  happi- 
ness of  men.  But  sentiments  of  a  far  different 
character  will  be  entertained,  when  the  nature  of 
this  institution  is  better  understood.  These  comitia^ 
or  assemblies,  were  divided  into  one  hundred  and 
ninety-six  centuries,  the  bare  moiety  of  which  num- 
ber— ninety-eight — was  so  arranged,  as  to  con- 
tain, each,  a  majority  of  Patricians,  Knights  and 
wealthy  citiaens ;  and,  when  unanimous,  the  fate 
of  all  laws  rested  in  their  own  hands.  This  was 
a  most  salutary  regulation,  and  did  more  to  protect 
property  from  violation  by  the  hands  of  the  ruth- 
less and  inconsiderate,  than  any  feature  that  ap- 
pears in  the  other  institutions  of  antiquity. 

That  9uch  was  the  very  object  intended  to  be 
effected,  by  those  who  constructed  the  comitia  cert' 
turiata^  may  be  justly  inferred,  from  the  words  of 
Cicero  himself—"  Eosque  ita  disparabit  ut  suffra- 
gia  non  in  multitudinis  sed  in  locupletium  potestate 
essent:  curavit  que,  quod  semper  in  Republica 
tenendum  est,  ne  plurimum  valeant  plurimi.*'  The 
class  thus  distinguished  were  .the  only  persons 
who  at  that  period  possessed  any  considerable 
amount  of  property ;  and  it  was  nothing  but  jus- 
tice to  them  to  place  in  their  hands  the  power  of 
protecting  it.  The  voice  of  the  common  people, 
however,  was  not  entirely  drowned,  as  will  pre- 
sently appear.  This  institution  seems  to  partake 
somewhat  of  the  American  principle  of  checks 
and  balances.  The  privileged  orders  and  wealthy 
citiaens  acted  as  a  check  upon  the  violence  and 
indiscretion  of  the  mass ;  and  the  common  people 
held  the  balance  of  power,  whenever  the  ninety- 
eight  centuries  were  divided  upon  any  law  of  doubt- 
ful policy,  which,  in  the  nature  of  things,  must 


have  frequently  been  the  case.  Thus  was  blended, 
in  the  formation  of  an  institution  that  contributed 
so  largely  to  the  structure  of  the  Civil  Law,  an 
admirable  proportion  of  arbitrary  and  democratic 
principles.  The  wisdom  displayed  in  the  con- 
struction of  this  noble  institution  cannot  but  be 
appreciated  ;  and,  as  naturally  as  the  cause  follows 
the  effect,  the  laws  which  emanate  from  this  source 
must  bear  upon  them  the  impress  of  the  soondest 
reason. 

The  Plebisdta^  or  laws  passed  upon  in  tbe 
eomitia  trihuta^  formed,  by  no  means,  an  insignifi- 
cant contribution  to  the  great  body  of  the  Roman 
law.  These  were  simple  assemblies  of  plebeians, 
in  which  the  votes  were  taken  per  capita ;  they 
were  formed  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the 
common  citizens  from  the  encroachments  of  Patri- 
cians. Laudable  as  the  objects  of  this  institution 
may  have  been,  yet  our  congratulations  at  the 
triumph  of  human  liberty  are  wholly  neutraliaed 
by  the  disappointment  to  which  we  are  subjected, 
upon  seeing  how  far  this  object  failed  of  being  at- 
tained. Nor  is  it  surprising,  when  it  is  xecoUected 
that  the  laws  passed  in  this  assembly  were  bind- 
ing only  upon  their  authors ;  and,  hence  they  could 
in  no  wise  reach  or  affect  the  class  of  persoos 
against  whom  their  very  existence  was  directed. 

An  amendment  to  the  tribnnitial  power  was 
deemed  absolutely  necessary,  in  c^er  to  render  it 
of  any  avail  whatever ;  and  it  was  accordingiy  so 
effected,  as  to  extend  the  influence  of  laws  enacted 
in  these  assemblies,  as  well  over  Patricians  as 
Plebeians.  Even  in  this  form  it  was  objectionabie ; 
for  it  was  wholly  and  thoroughly  a  democratical 
institution,  and  one  that  might  have  been  highly 
injurious  and  tyrannical  in  its  operations,  had  it 
not,  contrary  to  the  general  di^Kisition  of  such 
bodies,  been  impressed  with  its  total  inadequacy, 
to  the  task  of  enacting  laws  for  a  great  people. 
To  the  very  weakness  of  this  body  then,  are  we 
indebted  for  one  of  the  most  invaluable  boons  that 
the  prodigality  of  past  ages  has  conferred  upon  us. 

It  was  at  the  solicitations  of  this  body  that  the 
Senate  was  prevailed  upon,  in  conjunction  with  the 
magistrates,  to  entertain  the  project  of  a  wriues 
code,  which  should  serve  as  the  foundation  of  aU 
Roman  legislation.  For  this  purpose,  a  deputa- 
tion was  appointed ;  and  the  result  of  its  labors^ 
as  returned  to  the  Senate  for  confirmation,  was 
the  famous  Twelve  Tables.  Wise  men,  of  every 
age,,  have  paid  a  homage  and  reverence  to  this 
code,  that  entitle  it  to  our  respect  and  attention. 
The  Romans  clung  to  it  with  an  affection  that  eaa 
only  be  accounted  for  by  the  soundness  of  ita 
reason  and  the  excellence  of  its  philosophy.  OU 
age  loved  it,  because  there  the  venerable  in  years 
read,  among  the  accumulated  wisdom  of  ages, 
lessons  of  experience,  that  found  a  congeniaiity 
within  his  own  bosom.  Youth  revered  it,  becasse 
the  diction  was  pleasant;  and  from  infancy  xht 
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yoQiig  maa  bad  been  taught  to  leheane  it,  u  a 
^  canneD  oeeestariiim.  *'  The  Eoelenastics  toroed 
aside  from  their  reUgioua  learoing  and  doctrinal 
ditqinaitioiity  to  behold  in  this  code  a  solid  blessing 
to  the  human  race.  In  the  general  consternation  of 
the  Empire,  they  withdrew  it  from  the  rode  ap- 
proach of  the  barbaiian,  and  fostered  it  with  a 
lererential  care,  highly  creditable  to  their  enlight* 
eoed  Qflderatandings.  Eren  men  of  the  present 
lUj— an  age  of  airogated  wisdom  and  originality — 
ve  eosatnined  to  acknowledge  the  fact,  that  mach 
of  the  material  that  is  contained  in  the  Twelve 
Tables  has,  by  the  adroitness  of  modern  ingenuity, 
been  clad  in  a  more  exuberant  robe  and  fascinating 
allir€f  and  sent  forth  with  the  stamp  of  a  later- 
day  ioqKorement  upon  it ;  being,  in  fact,  only  a 
coemption  of  the  original  purity  and  simplicity  of 
thisGode. 

Saeh  being  the  general  admiration  of  this  body 
of  laws,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  many  of 
its  principles  are  to  be  found  embodied  in  modem 
politj.  Bot,  notwithstanding  the  liberal  manner 
in  which  men  have  borrowed  from*  this  code, 
there  never  have  been  wanting  persons  ready  to 
denoonce  it  as  cruel  and  inhuman,  adapted  only 
to  the  gorernment  of  semi-barbarians.  This  cen- 
8Qre,thoogh  harsh  in  the  extreme,  may  appear 
jut  to  those  who  nerer  sound  deeper  than  the 
nuiaee.  The  Twelve  Tables  might  very  Justly 
winant  such  a  conclusion,  by  all  those  who  only 
coBstme  the  law  according  to  the  simple  letter. 
The  reasons  that  we  would  urge,  contra  to  this 
Qoqoalified  condemnation  of  the  Twelve  Tables, 
are  the  following : 

That  as  only  a  portion  of  this  law — the  clause 
afiecting  insolvent  debtors— bears  the  least  sem- 
bU&ee  to  cruelty,  it  would  be  inconsistent,  and 
videlj  at  variance  with  the  general  mildness  of 
the  whole,  to  give  this  illiberal  construction.  Such 
is  the  position  occupied  by  Aulus  Oellius ;  and  no 
where  hare  we,  in  clearer  terms,  the  light  in  which 
the  Romans  themselves  viewed  this  clause,  and 
the  manner  in  which  it  was  actually  administered, 
^  in  the  foQowing  lucid  extract,  from  that 
aothor— **eo  eonsilio  tantaimmanitas  poenae  denun- 
ciata  est,  ae  ad  earn  unquam  perveniretur ;  dissectum 

esse  antiqaitos  neminem  equidem  neque  legi  neque 

andiri" 

The  offence,  too,  which  thia  so  much  stigma- 
tised daoae  was  intended  to  correct  is  of  all 
o^n  most  prejudical  to  trade.  It  may,  at  that 
P^f^icohr  thne,  have  grown  to  an  extent  highly 
aUiming  to  the  legialators  of  the  day,  and  was 
<nlj  to  be  checked  by  fierce  and  unrelenting  reme- 
dies. In  all  probability,  the  bare  existence  of 
^^  remedies  (as  is  frequently  the  case,)  may 
haTe  had  the  intended  efiect,  without,  for  a  single 
tune,  being  put  in  requisition.  Instances  of  a  simi- 
lar character,  under  similar  circumstances,  are  of 
^^*IQeBt  oecuixenee  io  the  English  Law.     Of 


this  number,  were  the  bloody  statutes,  making  it  a 
cental  offence  to  all  those  who  were  found  asso- 
ciating with  wandering  Gypsies  for  a  longer  time 
than  two  months.  Yet  this  offence,  taken  singly 
and  unconnected  with  others  of  the  kind,  was  com- 
paratively of  little  importance ;  but  when  it  became 
as  frequent  as  it  was  at  the  enactment  of  this  law, 
it  assumed  a  different  character,  and  demanded  a 
penalty  sufficiently  severe  to  prevent  its  repetition ; 
which  is  a  matter  of  discretion  with  the  legislator. 
In  like  manner  may  be  numbered  the  statute 
making  capital  the  offence  of  stabbing  without 
murder,  although  provoked  to  it  by  the  insolent. 
This  statute  was  caused  by  the  frequent  rencoun- 
ters between  the  Scoto  and  English,  about  the 
Court  of  James  the  first.  But  the  cruelty  of  no 
law  finds  a  parallel  in  the  horrible  punishment  of 
the  **  peine  forte  et  dure,*'*  which  so  long  endured 
in  the  English  Law ;  and  for  an  offence  which,  at 
the  present  time,  would  be  called  slight  and  frivo- 
lous. From  these  instances  it  may  be  clearly 
inferred  that  the  fixed  rule  of  legislation,  "that 
punishments  should  bear  a  proportion  to  crimes,** 
is  not  always  correct;  bot  that  punishments  should 
be  sufficiently  rigid  for  the  prevention  of  crime, 
will  be  found  the  more  rational  maxim. 

These  features  of  a  law  that  has  received  uni- 
versal praise  and  admiration,  and  whose  sopresucy 
of  reason  approaches  the  most  skeptical  with  the 
imperious  edict,  non  diMputandum^  will  go  far  to- 
wards eradicating  those  feelings  of  aversion  which 
may  be  engendered,  when  reading  kindred  clauses 
in  the  Romish  Polity.  And  in  fact,  rather  than 
condemn  the  severity  of  the  jurisprudence  of  these 
respective  states,  men  should  receive  it  with  the 
veneration  to  which  an  age  of  centuries  entitles 
it,  and  draw  therefrom  lessons  of  wisdom  flowing 
through  channels  of  the  purest  philosophy.  They 
should  learn  that  inasmuch  as  the  crimes  of  men 
are  sore  and  unsightly,  so  also  must  harshness  and 
severity  pervade  the  whole  frame  of  every  wise 
and  political  system  of  laws.  Penal  enactments 
are  never  intended  to  operate  upon  the  just  and 
upright,  but  only  on  those,  who,  disregarding  the 
dictates  of  morality,  traverse  all  law,  both  natural 
and  prescribed,  and  war  against  the  dearest  inte- 

•Peifu  forte  «l  dun.  DnIeM  recently  amended,  this  dread- 
ful jadgment  is,  to  thia  day,  required  by  the  laws  of  North 
Caiolina ;  for,  if  we  mistake  not,  the  terrible  sentence  of 
pemt  f&rta  «f  dure  was  ioflieted  by  one  of  her  eourta  only  a 
few  yeara  ago.  When  the  priijpner  was  arraigned  for  trial, 
be  stood  mute  and  refused  to  plead  either  *  guilty*  or  *  not 
guilty.*  Whereupon,  he  was  laid  on  his  back,  upon  the 
bare  floor  of  the  court  house — great  weights,  as  great,  and 
greater  than  he  could  bear,  were  placed  upon  bia  body, 
and,  in  thia  condition,  be  waa  fed  with  ditch  water  fron  a 
apooB,  tiU  h*  dud.  We  challenge  the  universal  juriapro- 
dence  of  modem  Christendom  to  out-Herod  thia.  We  call 
upon  our  correspondent  and  every  other  friend  to  humanity 
to  use  their  influence  in  erasing  from  the  statute  book  of 
the  good  Old  North  State  this  disgraceful  and  barbaroua 
peAanee.^[£d.  Smt.  Lit.  Jf«M. 
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rests  of  society.  Men  who  wilfully  place  thcm- 
seWes  in  such  a  position  of  defiance  to  social  obli- 
gations, need  only  expect  retaliation  for  injury ; 
they  cannot  complain  of  the  severest  animadver- 
sions of  the  community.  No  matter  what  the 
offence  may  be,  whether  trivial  or  aggravated, 
society  is  invested  with  the  right,  inseparable  from 
its  very  existence,  to  inflict  just  such  an  amount  of 
punishment  as  is  necessary  for  its  prevention. 
From  a  combination  of  circumstances,  punishments 
for  the  same  offence  must  vary  among  different 
people.  Statutes  that  arc  competent  to  prevent 
robbery  in  the  highways  about  London,  would  be  an 
insignificant  barrier  to  the  same  offence  in  the 
mountains  of  Wales.  So,  also,  laws  which  might 
check  the  fascinating  practice  of  gaming  among 
the  cold  and  inexcitable  inhabitants  of  Norway  or 
Sweden,  would  be  laughed  at  by  the  dissipated 
populace  of  the  French  Metropolis.  In  like  manner 
the  same  regulations  that  are  requisite  in  this  age 
of  perfected  knowledge  in  commercial  transactions, 
to  secure  creditors  from  the  frauds  of  their  debtors, 
and  thus  indirectly  to  prevent  bankruptcy,  would, 
for  aught  we  know,  have  given  but  poor  consola- 
tion to  the  distressed  creditor,  among  the  gambling 
and  deluded  speculators  of  the  Roman  Republic. 
With  no  severer  laws  than  at  present,  the  "  superb 
bankrupt"  might  truly  have  dashed  the  mud  from 
his  chariot  wheels,  into  the  face  of  his  ruined 
creditors. 

Let  none  therefore,  decry  the  law  "  dc  inope 
creditore,"  which  was  comprised  among  the  col- 
lection of  the  Twelve  Tables,  till  he  be  satisfied 
of  the  injur}'  which  the  Republic  sustained  from 
that  class  of  individuals,  and  of  the  quantum  of 
punishment,  that  was  necessary  for  the  prevention 
of  this  evil. 

The  legislation  of  the  tribunitial  assembly,  (which 
mirvived  this  period,)  was  very  limited,  so  far  as  it 
relates  to  the  Civil  Law. 

The  " Deci'cta  Senatus,^  or  enactments  of  the 
Senate,  comprehend  many  of  the  richest  treasures 
of  the  Roman  Law.  And  this  institution,  though 
one  of  the  most  important  that  marked  the  splendor 
of  that  day,  needs  but  a  short  comment  here  ;  for 
the  prejudices  of  men  are  apt  to  be  enlisted  in  favor 
of  laws  emanating  from  that  source;  inasmuch, 
as  a  marked  similarity  may  be  observed  between 
that  body  and  modern  legislative  assemblies,  that 
are  in  such  high  favor. 

Yet,  however  much  these  bodies  may  be  esteem- 
ed, I  apprehend  that  the  tinsel  gloze  of  half  their 
praise  would  vanish,  were  the  mass  of  men  aware 
of  the  fact,  that  more  than  three- fourths  of  the 
law  by  which  their  lives  and  property  are  pro- 
tected, is  manufactured  by  the  interpreters  them- 
selves of  the  law.  It  is  within  the  province  of 
the  judges,  to  place  a  construction  upon  legislative 
enactments,  in  the  administration  of  the  law,  con- 
Bonant  to  their  own  judgment :  tnd  in  ibU  con- 


struction they  very  freqneotly  change  the 
ing,  misdirect  the  purpose,  and  draw  infereacfli, 
(and  act  upon  them  too,)  that  never  entered  iilt 
the  calculations  of  the  legislator.     But  hovets 
this  may  be,  it  is  certain,  that  the  Roman  Seiuti^ 
from  the  aforesaid  cause,  is  extremely  popnlar  ii 
modem  times ;  and  that  part  of  the  Roman  law,  il 
least,  wliich  owes  its  origin  to  this  source,  «iU  ki 
received  with  general  admiration,  without  theaav^ 
tance  of  any  high  wrought  eulogy  or  tedioiMpu^ 
gyric.     Nor   do  we  believe   that   it  has  aoqaiid 
an  unjust  celebrity,  for  it  may  with  propriety  hi 
termed  the   great  palladium   of  Roman  bbotj. 
And  in  proof  of  the  justice  of  this  emineai  dii> 
tinction,  not  all  the  eloquence  of  the  historiaa 
pathos  of  the  orator  will  weigh  so  much  with  III 
discriminating  mind,  as  the  preponderating  fiutrf 
its  long  endurance  in  the  Roman  State ;  for  it  m 
not  consonant  to  the  spirit  of  that  people  to  braik 
an  alloy  to  their  liberties.     The  same  thunto 
which  sounded  the  knell  of  monarchy,  temioiiei 
the  reign  of  the  Seven  Kings,  and  prostrated  ik 
family  of  Tarquins  beneath   the  feet  of  prinU 
citizens, — these  thunders  would  have  harled  irii 
atoms  this  institution  also,  had  not  wisdom,  t» 
perance  and  general  usefulness  marked  its  cinff- 
If  the  great  C«sar,  with  all  his  glittering  hoMi 
and  solid  power,  knew  not  how  to  rule  a  tyiutii 
Rome,  what  less  than  a  supernatural  power  d^ 
have  upheld,  by  any  high-handed  measure,  a  liapli 
political  institution,  whfise  very  existence  depnM 
upon  the  favor  which  its  merits  created  ? 

The  constitution  of  the  Senate  was  paitljjifi' 
cial  and  partly  legislative.  Though  the  ctn^ 
nation  of  these  two  elements  of  govermonl.  i 
deprecated  in  the  present  advanced  age  of  poliii^ 
wisdom,  yet  we  will  venture  the  remark,  UntAl 
craft  of  man  has  kept  pace  with  the  most  tbiiAf 
improvements  in  the  science  of  government;  y' 
that  that  institution,  though  not  impregnable  * 
modern  criticism,  answered  the  ends  ofitseiei' 
tion  more  fully  than  those  of  modern  refinenc^ 
and  perfection.  The  most  notable  instance  of  i^ 
in  a  judicial  character,  is  evinced  in  the  pwwcfr 
tion  of  Cataline  and  his  coadjutors  by  Cicero;  v 
examples  of  its  legislative  character  are  aboiW 
in  the  gr^at  collection  of  laws  upon  which  «c«c 
now  commenting. 

The  Rcsponsa  Prudentum  were  anion?  ^ 
highest  authorities  which  the  Roman  lawrns  ^ 
copnized ;  and  when  we  reflect  upon  the  miW 
in  which  these  were  prepared  and  published.** 
will  be  disi)oscd  to  consider  them  of  no  tittle  imp<*' 
tanco.  After  the  plan  of  these  les^al  ojnnionsM 
the  whole  of  the  Common  Law  of  England  b«* 
expounded,  and  presented  to  us,  in  its  present  ttt* 
gible  form.  Bracton,  Britton,  Littleton  and  Ci^ 
are  among  the  many  who  have  followed  the  en^ 
pie  of  the  Roman  lawyers,  in  pablishing  Ktsff"^ 
Prudenlum.     U(ion  this  point,  hear  Sir  £dw 
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Coke  hinsdf : — ^"  la  the  eleveB  books  of  oar  le- 
poita,  we  have  reialed  the  opimoiis  md  jsdgnenU 
of  othen;  (wt  keieio,  we  will  set  dowo  our  own." 
In  tbe  same  nnDBer  thst  Sir  Edwud  Coke  ^  eet 
dovn^  liis  own  opinioiie  in  the  Common  Law,  so 
did  the  Roman  lawyers  set  down  theirs  in  the 
CiriJ  Law ;  and  three  things,  above  all  others,  re- 
coamieiid  tEem  as  possessing  intrinsic  vslae. 

I8t.  By  an  edict  of  the  Emperor  Angnstas,  all  per- 
Ktt9  were  not  allowed  the  priyilege  and  distin- 
gushed  honor  of  volonteering  their  opinions,  for 
the  pnipose  of  embodying  them,  among  the  regn- 
br  Bespon$0  Prudentum;  in  this  manner,  all 
cnide  asd  imperfect  opinions  were  excluded  from 
that  systematic  arrangement  of  reason .  3nd .  These 
opjaioos  were  gratuitous,  and  not  shaped  to  soit  the 
[artieokr  cases,  and  supply  the  demands  of  pur- 
chasers. No  consideration  was  expected  for  them ; 
ud  BO  action  could  be  preferred,  for  the  promise 
ef  reward  for  any  such  opinion ;  in  this  respect, 
they  even  excel  the  eonomentaries  on  the  Common 
Iaw,  for  all  of  which  a  copy-right  was  secured  at 
their  pabtioation.  These  are  the  principal  reasons 
why  the  Retponga  Prudentum  were  unbiassed  in 
every  respect ;  why  they  were  looked  upon  as  the 
tnie  and  unsophisticated  sentiments  of  their  res- 
peetiTe  aothora ;  and  why  they  were  considered  indu- 
bitable aothority  upon  all  matters  of  law.  3rd.  The 
most  exalted  order  of  talents  was  engaged  in  pub- 
Ushiog  its  opinions  to  the  world ;  the  occupation 
vas  esteemed  highly  honorable  in  the  state  ;  and 
it  was  a  suitable  employment  for  aged  men,  who 
hsd  passed  the  greater  part  of  their  lives  in  the 
eidtaneot  of  the  Forum ;  and  who,  to  prevent  the 
sund  from  falling  into  too  sudden  a  calm,  would 
^▼erse,  with  the  ^  mind's  eye,*'  the  rarions  scenes 
tbroogh  which  they  had  acted,  and  draw  reflections 
therefrom,  which^  added  to  the  store  of  their  wis- 
^1  eontained  vast  and  deep  knowledge  of  the 
law. 

To  verify  this  eondosion,  Cicero,  as  we  are 
t^t  anxiously  anticipated  that  period  of  his  life, 
vheo,  throwing  oflT  the  immense  responsibility  that 
Tested  opon  him,  and  subject  no  longer  to  tbe  high 
^apeetations  of  a  numerous  train  of  clients,  he 
woald  be  at  leisure  to  classify  and  expand  the 
vast  amount  of  legal  information,  acquired  by  dili- 
gent stody  and  observation. 

Nor  did  the  Responsa  Prudentum  extend  merely 
to  the  advancing  of  crude  and  theoretical  opinions, 
hot  not  anfreqnently  entire  branches  of  the  law 
vere  admirably  commented  upon  by  a  single  indi- 
vidoal :  that  which  from  time  immemorial  had  been 
{waetieed  as  law,  was  clas^fied  and  arranged  in 
BQch  a  manner  as  to  be  accessible  to  all :  the  ous- 
^oaaxy  constructions  were  placed  upon  ambiguous 
elaoses,  reasons  were  expounded  for  those  passages 
viseh  were  otherwise  unmeaning.  In  this  manner 
the  whole  Civil  Law  was  reduced  to  a  system,  as 
P^r^t  as  hnman  invention  ooold  devise. 


Theimperfeet  idea  which  may  be  fbnned  from 
this  abridged  sketch  of  the  writings  of  the  Jnris- 
eoflsuks,  Will  serve  to  convinee  ihat  they  were  by 
far  the  most  valuable  tributary  to  the  Civil  Law. 
They  were  the  great  reservoir  to  whieh  was  di- 
rected every  channel  of  the  Romish  polity ;  they 
purified  those  portions  which  had  suffered  from 
ignorance  and  misconstruction,  and  ministered  tibe 
whole,  free  from  contamination,  to  all  who  tuned 
to  drink  at  the  fountains  of  justice. 

Thus  have  we  noticed,  severally,  the  principal 
sources  whence  the  Civil  Law  derived  its  origin ; 
and  severally  have  we  tested  them,  and  proved 
them  to  be  good.  The  inference  then  must  force 
itself  upon  every  one,  that  a  system  of  laws  whieh 
has  so  much  of  wisdom  and  justice  in  its  forma- 
tion, must  be  based  upon  a  never  failing  foundation. 
For  it  is  not  the  part  of  true  wisdom  to  ereate 
that  which  will  be  smothered  in  the  germ  by  its 
own  imperfections.  Ephemeral  and  transitory 
works  atone  are  the  offspring  of  an  uncsleulating 
rashness.  And  it  would  be  contrary  to  the  rules  of 
cause  and  effect,  if  the  Roman  Law  should  meet 
with  the  early  doom,  which  the  English  historian 
has  prejudged  as  its  fate. 

The  third  division  of  our  remarks  brings  us  to 
the  consideration  of  the  universality  of  the  Civil 
Law,  as  adapted  to  the  necessity  of  nations.  Mon- 
tesquieu has  remarked  generally,  that  laws  are 
peculiarly  adapted  to  the  particular  nations  which 
gave  them  birth,  and  are  capable  of  influencing 
tbe  social  relations  of  no  other  nation,  with  the 
same  harmony  and  eflTect.  The  general  truth  of 
this  remark,  we  do  not  pretend  to  deny,  bat  its 
total  inapplioability  to  the  Roman  Law  scarcely 
need  be  mentioned,  in  order  to  be  seen.  That  law, 
which  grew  and  flourished  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tiber,  and  for  fourteen  centuries  directed  the 
destinies  of  a  great  people,  which  expanded  at 
every  step  of  advancement  in  society,  and  adapted 
itself  to  every  change  in  the  political  system,  has 
since  pervaded  the  whole  civilized  world,  and  de- 
scended to  some  of  the  most  enlightened  nations 
of  Christendom :  it  is  replete  with  established 
truths  and  tried  principles ;  and  is  considered  as  an 
invaluable  legacy  of  the  wisdom  of  former  ages. 
The  destinies  of  nearly  every  Catholic  country  on 
earth  are  swayed,  at  the  present  day,  by  its  in- 
fluence. From  tbe  mouth  of  the  Tiber  to  that  of 
the  Mississippi,  the  Civil  Law  may  be  traced  through 
multifarious  nations  of  various  governmenta,  exer- 
cising over  the  whole  its  healthful  and  genial  in- 
fluence. It  is  as  admirably  adapted  to  those  nations, 
where  the  mandate  of  the  King  is  heard  and  obeyed 
with  fear  and  trembling,  as  to  those  where  all 
other  authority  is  drowned  in  that  of  the  voice  of 
the  people.  Instead  of  being  exclusively  and  in- 
separably connected  with  a  city  whose  glory  is 
fast  fading  from  the  earth,  the  Roman  Law  has 
beeome  blended  with  thefiite  of  many  people ;  and 
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its  existence  is  coupled  with  the  existeiice  of  na- 
tions that  are  yet  in  the  vigor  of  youth.  What 
reyolution  in  the  social  organisation  of  the  world 
will  be  sufficiently  great  to  exterminate  a  law 
that  is  so  generally  disseminated,  and  so  admirably 
adapted  to  the  necessities  of  the  human  race  ? 

But  there  are  other  considerations  connected 
with  this  subject,  of  a  weightier  character  than  any 
that  have  yet  been  touched  upon; — ^arguments 
more  forcible  than  any  that  ingenuity  can  invent. 
What  are  the  varied  scenes  through  which  this 
law  has  passed  1  Empires  have  sprung  into  exis- 
tence and  again  passed  away,  shocking  the  world 
with  the  throes  of  their  last  agonies :  Monuments 
of  human  greatness  have  been  reared,  have  flour- 
ished f<Nr  a  season,  and  tottered  to  the  earth,  leav- 
ing nought  but  a  mournful  sound  to  fill  their  place  : 
Sciences  have  been  introduced,  disseminated  and 
died :  Theories  have  been  formed  and  forgotten : 
Inventions  have  heen  made,  continued  for  a  season, 
and  been  superseded  or  neglected :  Religion,  with 
fierce  destruction,  has  scourged  the  earth,  in  forms 
aa  various  as  the  hues  of  the  rainbow,  and  ephe- 
meral as  the  etays  of  that  misty  covenant  itself : 
In  fine,  while  all  else  was  changing,  successively 
cocsing  into  life,  and  passing  into  death,  there 
nught  be  seen  a  monument,  stern  and  inflexible, 
whose  commanding  eminence,  unapproached  by  the 
resistance  around,  controlled  cireumstaneest  and 
shaped  the  course  of  events. — ^That  monument  was 
the  Civil  Law. 

« 

We  have  seen  it  sway  the  destinies  of  the  Roman 
people,  when  Kings  were  their  rulers  and  crowned 
heads  their  sovereigns.  And  that  law,  to  which 
they  gave  birth,  connived  at  the  destruction  of 
their  successors,  when  they  became  unworthy  of 
Rome.  For  a  series  of  years  have  we  seen  it  the 
guardian  of  the  Republic,  cherishing  with  tender 
care  the  growth  of  liberty,  and  administering  to 
the  various  wants  of  a  free  people ;— *yet  that  law 
shrunk  not,  when  the  great  Caesar  deprived  his 
country  of  her  liberties.  We  have  seen  it  under 
the  dynasty  of  the  Emperors,  securing  to  the  sub- 
ject the  same  invaluable  blessings,  and  increasing, 
as  ever,  its  own  strength  and  effectiveness ;— yet 
it  died  not,  when  the  Roman  people  became  extinct, 
but  was  grafted  in  the  polity  of  many  nations. 

But  its  stability  is  more  striking  and  instructive, 
when  viewed  in  relation  to  the  revolutions  in  reli- 
gion, which  it  has  withstood.  Governments  may 
change,  and  rulers  pass  into  oblivion ;  but  the  laws 
at  the  governed  remain  :  yet  stable  must  be  that 
polity  which  can  withstand  the  current  of  religious 
enthusiasm ;  firmly  set  that  law  which  in  the  same 
embrace  can  protect  and  cherish  the  Christian  and 
the  Heathen. 

The  laws  of  the  Romans  have,  from  time  to 
time,  tolerated  every  religion  that  a  free  people 
demanded,  and  regulated  every  moral  code  •  which 
ihey  might  select,  to  meet  the  wants  and  necessi- 


ties of  the  Republic.  We  have  seen  them,  witk 
the  wisest  discrimination,  appointing  the  dies  fasti 
ei  nefasHf  a  priesthood  and  corps  ecclesiastieal,  and 
erecting  a  temple  to  every  god  that  a  creative  fancy 
might  invent,  or  a  superstitions  peojde  sanction : 


-**  fuiC  haec  npientia  qooiidmm 


J^)lica  privmtis  aecernere  sacra  profanis." 
The  same  law  that  led  the  ox  to  the  teoiple  of 
Jupiter  Ammon,  offered  burnt  offerings  npon  the 
altars  of  the  living  God.  The  same  Uw  that  per- 
secuted the  early  advocates  of  the  Christian  faith, 
was  seen  directing  the  gloomy  dominion  of  the 
same  religion,  while^thundering  its  stem  dictates 
to  a  trembling  world.  Whatever  transformation 
the  church  of  Rome  underwent,  this  law  always 
remained  the  same,  pursuing  the  tranacendentally 
wise  policy,  that,  let  the  people  choose  what  reli- 
gion they  would,  it  was  within  the  province  of  the 
law  to  obtain  the  best  practical  results,  withoat 
assuming  a  hostile  position  towards  the  people 
whom  it  was  intended  to  protect. 

But  there  was  another  more  general  and  terrific 
revolution,  through  which  the  Civil  Law  saocess- 
fhlly  passed.    The  gloom  that  brooded  over  the 
mind  of  man,  after  the  sun  of  science  had  east 
her  last  lingering  rays  back  upon  the  shores  of 
Italy,  and  set  in  the  republics  of  Greece,  had  a 
destructive,  influence  upon  the  learning  of  the 
world.     Little  esc^>ed,  unscathed  by  the  nniver- 
sal  wave  of  barbarism,  that,  through  that  night 
of  darkness,  storm  and  desolation,  fearfully  rolled 
over  the  seats  where  learning  and  order  were  wobc 
to  dwell.    Not  a  ray  of  intelligence  was  left  to 
guide  the  weary  traveller  through  the  dreary  waste 
that  stretched  boundless,  wherever  the  eye  was 
turned.    No  school  of  philosophy  existed  in  those 
tumultuous  times.     The  beautiful  sjrmmetry  of 
science  was  distorted  into  a  thousand  hideons  forms. 
Her  precepts,  once  connected  in  a  regular  grada- 
tion, were  disjoined  and  isolated,  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  confound  the  wisdom  of  man.    Favorite  theo- 
ries lost  the  beauty  of  their  mechanism,  and  the 
practical -results  of  their  design  were  defeated. 
But  where,  in  this  general  confusion,  was  that 
Father  of  Sciences,  the  Civil  Law  ?  Did  it  vet 
exist,  or  had  it  long  since  perished  in  the  great  fall 
of  empires  T  The  strong  arm  of  destiny  had  sus- 
tained it,  and  its  genius,  when  emerging  firom  the 
incumbent  gloom  that  oppressed  it,  might  have  ex- 
claimed, with  the  weatherbeaten  Trojan : — 

Quaeque  ipae  oaisserima  vidi, 
£t  quorom  majgna  pan  fui — 
iQuanquani  aDiroaa  meminisse  horret,  luctaque  lelvgit 

When  force  was  substituted  for  law,  men  had 

no  farther  use  for  the  salutary  regulations  of  this, 

the  greatest  of  all  laws ;  and  Uien  it  was  abstracted 

by  the  wise,  from  the  prevalent  poHntion  of  the 

times,  and  deposited  in  the  retired  and  peaceful   > 

abode  of  some  religious  house,  to  await  the  anspi-    , 

cious  day  when  a  peace  and  order-4oving  peo^ 

should  recall  it  from  exile. 
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F^nalljr,  as  tha  spell  that  boond  the  world  for 
centories^  dissoWed,  it  emanated  from  its  obecure 
retreat,  dignified  and  glorioos*  like  the  great  Father 
of  Liglit  naing  horn  the  waters  of  the  ocean, 
dispelliiig  the  &ep  mist  which  the  tarbolent  storm 
has  left  io  its  wake,  and  rendering  to  the  weather- 
beaten  mariner  a  genial  ray,  to  redeem  hin^  from 
his  ausfortones. 

Not  many  years  elapsed  from  this  period,  before 
the  infloence  of  the  Ciril  Law  was  felt  in  almost 
eveij  portion  of  the  enlightened  world,  and  was 
adopted  by  many  nations,  muloHs  mutandis^  as  the 
great  code  by  which  their  destinies  shonld  be 
swajed;  and  even  the  most  sopercilioas  finally 
conceded,  that  tnith  is  not  entirely  destroyed  by  a 
change  of  vertue^  and,  however  paradoxical  it  may 
seem,  that "  reason  in  Italy  is  reason  in  England.'^ 
lliQs  ve  see  what  the  Civil  Law  has  been ;  and, 
from  the  circumstances  connected  with  its  history, 
«^e  at  least  fancy  we  see  the  hand  of  destiny, 
poistiog  to  a  far  off  period  in  the  great  arcana  of 
the  fbtore,  for  the  termination  of  its  career.    Many 
of  the  excellent  truths  contained  in  this  system 
hare  become  so  vitally  connected  with  the  science 
of  goTernment,  that  it  is  morally  impossible  they 
shoold  be  entirely  exterminated.    And  in  view  of 
this,  ve  deem  it  a  bold  assertion  in  any  one  to 
pronounce  a  ^  speedy  oblivion"  to  this  noble  sci- 
ence.  On  the  contrary,  it  would  be  more  eom- 
patiUe  with  reason  to  assert,  that  a  law  which  has 
^l  the  constituents  of  durability,  so  admirably 
blended— a  law,  stem  enough  for  justice,  yet  mild 
enough  for  merely  a  law, — ^which  claims  for  its 
aothors  the  sages  of  Rome,  the  learned  lawyers 
u  its  great  support,  will,  while  reason  exists  upon 
earth,  have  a  place  among  men ;  will,  as  long  as  jus- 
tice is  respected,  be  consulted  by  the  wise.     Rome 
^  its  ^leodor  has  faded  from  the  earth.    What 
she  was,  is  as  a  dream  that  haunts  the  memory  of 
yean  paat;  but   in   her  departure  she  has  left 
more  than  Ute  mere  song  of  her  glory.    A  twink- 
ling star  yet  remains  above  the  horizon,  casting 
the  light  of  ages  around  it,  and  gloriously  reflect- 
ing upon  the  wisdom  of  the  ancients. 


TO  MY  OWN  LITTLE  GIRL. 

ST  Mas.  B.  J.  KAMS8. 

'*Now  hwk  on  life— be  strong  r—Mn.  Bemana, 

5«»»h,  coMxyth  are  thy  featoret  my  own  little  girl^ — 
^*  gB7  ia  the  tots  of  each  ^Irien-hue'd  earl— 
^tifi  &ir  ii  thy  Know,  end  fresh  thy  young  cheek— 
Bliw,  blue  doth  the  riolet  from  thine  eye  apeak— 
'Thylipi  arc  like  leeres  from  the  dewy  rose  torn, 
^  tby  breath  is  at  sweet  as  the  May  scented  mom. 

^  li|ht  an  thy  spirits  my  own  little  girl— 

^1  pen  are  thy  tbooghts  as  a  sea-«nshriB*d  pearl— 

•  See  Sir  Wm.  Jones  on  the  Law  of  Bailments,  p.  20. 


Deep,  deep  in  thy  heart  lies  the  fountain  of  truth — 
Clear,  clear  it  reflects  thy  most  innocent  youth. 
Thy  natnro  is  gentle,  confiding  and  warm. 
And  a  mother's  love  circles  thy  step  like  a  charm. 

But  the  beanty  and  bloom  of  these  hours  will  fade. 
The  cheek  must  grow  pale,  and  the  brow  wear  a  shade, 
The  bine  tight  of  childhood  will  pass  from  thine  eye, 
And  the  rose  on  thy  red  lip  all  withering  lie. 
The  spirits  must  droop,  and  the  strong  heart  grow  faint. 
And  thy  thought  iney  be  sullied  by  earth's  evil  taint. 

And  the  mother  who  shields  thee  so  carefully  now — 
O !  the  Angel  of  Pain,  bath  mark'd  on  her  brow. 
In  many  a  weary  and  unfailing  sign, 
That  "dost  nnto  dust**  will  its  own  soon  consign ! 
And  little  thau  know*st  in  a  strange  world  like  this, 
What  evils  befall  the  poor  motherless ! 

But  when  the  cold  clods  of  the  valley  are  pilVt 
Above  me — O  wtU  thou  remember  my  child, 
The  prayer  that  I  taught  thee,  and  still  look  above 
To  Him  who  will  watch  thee  with  unceasing  love  T 
O  worship  and  trust  Him  my  own  little  girl, 
And  His  Wing  of  Protection  will  o'er  thee  unfurl  I 


THE  HAMADRYAD. 

Sr  JOHN  M*MULLSlf,  OV   MBW-TOIK. 

The  Sea-Ood  sat  in  his  cave  so  deep. 
Where  the  troubled  waves  of  ocean  sleep, 

And  the  storms  forget  to  rave. 
His  sea-green  robe  from  his  shoulder  hung ; 
The  trident,  across  his  knee,  was  flung, 
That  symbol  of  power,  the  waves  among, 

To  ruin,  or  to  save. 
His  beard  was  white  as  the  foam  of  the  sea. 

And  fell  on  his  ample  breast ; 
His  white  looks  flowed  on  his  shoulden,  free ; 
On  bis  brow  was  a  crown  all  fair  to  see  ; 
And  the  emerald-stone  flashed  brilliantly 

That  fastened  his  flowing  vest. 

But  brighter  far,  was  the  Sea-King's  eye, 
All  things  in  the  wide,  wide  deep  to  spy — 
From  the  uttermoot  wave,  where  the  golden  sun 
Laves  his  foaming  steeds  when  their  raee  is  run. 
To  the  ocean-waters  of  far  Cathay, 
Where  rosy  Aurora  leads  in  the  day ; 
The  rocks  of  earth,  the  clouds  of  heaven 
By  his  pieroing  glance,  at  once,  were  riven  i 
The  thronging  deities,  saw  he  all 
In  the  home  of  Gods,  high  heaven's  hall ; 
And  deep  'neath  the  earth,  all  plain,  I  wis. 
Were  the  hated  realms  of  the  gloomy  Dis. 

But  now,  that  eye  was  beaming  with  good ; 
For  the  l>arks  of  ^neas,  on  ocean  strewed. 
He  had  saved  from  wreck  by  the  tempest  rude. 
Which  .£olus  stem,  for  Juno,  brewed,   ' 

And  led  them  to  Afrio's  shore. 
He  rested  now  on  a  throne,  all  grim, 
Which  ocean's  waves  bad  worn  for  him, 

Where  the  surges  loudly  roar ; 
Nor  hand  of  man,  nor  Elfin  sprite 
Had  shaped  the  form,  or  the  carvings  light ; 
With  ceaseless  dash,  did  the  waters  lave 
The  fine  blue  rock,  till  a  throne  it  gave 
Befitting  the  Lord  of  the  Ocean-Wave. 
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On  a  throne  of  sImIU  by  NapiunB'ft  »id«, 
Ampkitrite  sat,  bis  ocean-brida ; 
As  bright  in  her  beaat  j»  as  on  that  day 
When  she  stole  the  Monarch's  heart  away, 
As  she  bathed  her  limbe  in  the  salt'Sea  spray, 
And  Triton  and  Nereid  thronged  to  pay 

Their  court  to  the  Ocean-Fair. 
Then,  changed  to  a  dolphin,  he  won  her  love ; 
And  never,  as  hap*d  in  the  heavens  above, 
Did  cause  of  quarrel  their  anger  move. 

Or  their  fond  truth  impair. 

The  Water-Sprites  and  Ocean-Fays, 
Before  them,  sang  their  varied  lays 

More  sweet  than  tongne  can  telL 
On  Ocean's  floor,  the  Nereids  danced. 
So  gracefully,  the  soid  they  tranced    ' 

Like  Circe's  magic  spelL 
And  on  the  glassy  sea,  'tis  said, 
When  Luna's  silvery  light  is  ahed 
Upon  the  West's  slight  tint  of  red. 

From  Sol's  departed  raya> 
The  sailor-youth,  at  times,  doth  see 
Their  Ocean-dance  and  revelry. 

Through  twilight's  dreamy  base ; 
And  flitting  forms  before  him  gleam 
More  gay  and  bright  than  youthful  dream. 
Then  thoughts  of  home  and  early  love 
Have  vanished  like  the  clouds  above. 
With  thrilling  frame  and  fixed  eye, 
Of  mad'ning  joy  one  piercing  cry. 

He  plunges  in  the  deep. 
Above  his  form  the  bubbles  rise, 
The  dancing  waves  enjoy  the  prise. 

And  then  the  waters  sleep. 

Beyond  these  forms  so  bright  and  gay. 
The  Ocean-Monsters  were  at  play : 
Behemoth  there,  from  bis  distant  lair, 

Awaited  his  Lord's  behest ; 
And  the  sea-snake  wound  his  scaly  round 

And  reared  his  blood-red  crest ; 
'Bout  the  island-back  of  the  sluggish  whale, 
The  Nautilus  roamed  with  its  tiny  sail ; 
And  the  large  round  eye  of  the  sea-calf  there, 
Oaaed  on  the  pride  of  the  ocean-fair ; 
While  amongst  them  all,  at  his  mistiesa'  eall, 

The  I)olphin  doCh  lightly  skim. 
Her  message  to  bear  to  earth  or  air, 

Or  obey  her  slightest  whim. 

But  a  form  is  moving  on  ocean's  sand, 

That  claims  it  not  aa  her  father-land ; 

Her  vesture  light  is  a  leafy  green, 

And  the  garland  that  decks  her  brown  locks  sheen, 

Was  plucked  from  the  olive  tree. 
Her  hazel  eye  is  glistening  bright, 
Like  the  star  of  eve  in  the  van  of  night; 
Her  form  is  glowing  with  beauty's  light ; 

Her  step  is  firm  and  free. 
But  her  brow  is  bent  with  a  look  of  fear, 
And  her  eye  is  bright  with  a  gleaming  tear. 
Her  dark  brown  hair  hangs  loosely  downy 
And  frayed  and  torn  is  her  olive  crown. 

She  moved  in  haste  through  the  waters  blue  ; 
'Mongst  the  Ocean-Monsters,  she  darted  through ; 
And,  his  warning  shell  as  the  Triton  blew, 

She  stood  amid  the  throng. 
'*  Who  art  thou  of  another  mould 
That  darest  to  troad  in  our  watery  wold 

"  And  our  Ocean-Halls  among  7" 


The  fear  that  before,  her  nerves  nnstning 
Broke  out  at  length  on  her  faltering  tongue. 
In  his  ears  her  voice  all  sweetly  rung* 
As  she  dropped  the  pearly  tear. 

"  Oh !  Help  me  God  of  the  waters  wide 

**  That  check 'at  the  streams  in  their  gashing  tide  ; 

"  Oh !  Mighty  King,  give  ear. ' 
<*  I  am  the  njrmph  of  an  olive  tree 
'*  That  flings  iu  fruitful  branches  free, 
'*  On  a  mountain  old  in  Arcady, 

*'  By  the  side  of  a  tumbling  rill. 
"  But  the  rains  have  swollen  the  streamlets  tide, 
**  And  nothing  now  can  its  fury  bide, 

<*  Or  check  its  wanton  wiU ; 
**  The  rocks,  though  huge,  it  is  roiling  along, 
*'  And  is  stronger  e'en  than  the  oak  eo  strong ; 
*'  Full  aoon  it  will  reach  my  olive  tree, 
**  And  its  fall,  tfaou  knowest,  is  death  to  me. 
'*  Then  haste,  oh !  haste  thee.  King  of  the  Waves, 
*'  And  make  me  humblest  of  thy  slaves." 

**  Thou !  thou  wast  born  Minerva's  slave ; 
Why  doat  thou  come  to  the  Lord  of  the  Ware  T 
Oo  to  the  Goddess  of  learning  and  looms, 
"  Where  at  Juno's  taunts  she  frets  and  ftuncsy 

"And  flinga  her  flute  away. 
**  When  for  Athens  we  strove,  the  Olive  she 
**  And  the  crooked  deone  of  the  Deities  aaid 
**  The  bounding  steed  yields  to  the  olive  tree  i 
"  To  her  then,  haste,  and  pray.** 

Amphitrita  marked  hia  viaage  stem. 

And  milder  purpose  doth  discern. 

Her  throne  she  left,  sdown  she  flung. 

His  knees  she  clasped,  her  loved  voice  rung. 

'*  Nay,  cast  unworthy  thoughts  sside, 

**  And  be  as  thou  hast  been,  my  pride. 

*'  Oh !  give  not  way  to  jealous  hate ; 

**  Nor  anger,  on  the  helpleas,  aate, 

**  Save  from  the  roaring  torrents's  flood ; 

**  For  I  know  thy  heart  delights  in  good.' 
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llie  Monatoh  smiled  as  her  voice  be  henn) ; 

For  ever  his  inmost  soul  it  starrsd* 

As  he  gased  adown  on  her  beauteous  foon. 

Of  anger  departed  the  slightest  trace. 

"  Thy  quest  is  granted  thee ;  hie  away 

*'  To  thy  native  realms  in  the  upper  day, 

"  The  dreaded  wave  shall  flee.** 
With  a  cry  of  joy,  she  bounded  away. 
In  haste,  to  the  realms  of  upper  day. 

And  trod  the  greenwood  joyously. 

Dread  Neptune  gave  the  awful  nod 
That  stamps  the  sanction  of  a  God ; 
A  trembling  goes  through  the  vasty  deep. 
And  the  troubled  monsters  of  ocean  creep 

From  Uieir  beds  in  the  oosy  slime. 
The  surges  roared  with  a  louder  roar. 
As  they  dashed  the  wave  against  the  ahore 

And  flung  aloft  the  brine. 
And  quaked  the  earth  at  the  mighty  sign. 
And  bowed  beneath  the  will  divine. 
And  the  mountain  old  in  Arcady, 
Where  dwelt  the  nymph  of  the  Olive  tree. 
Was  cloven  wide  where  the  torrent  gushed. 
And  into  a  cavern  grim  it  rushed  ; 

That  led  to  the  Ocean  atiand. 
And  still,  tis  said,  that  cavern  grim 
Its  rushing  waten  flow  within, 

And  flow  beneath  the  land. 
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THE  AMERICAN  REVOLUTION. 

ToT.W.WmTi,E8Q. 

Ediiar  Smtikern  LUerary  Messenger. 

Sn :— As  the  happj  conseqoeoces  of  oar  Revo- 
latioo  expand  and  multiply,  interest  in  its  history 
Bitunlly  ioereases.  As  the  feeling  which  prompts 
this  is  laudable  and  asefal,  to  gratify  it  seems  to 
be  eqaallj  a  daty  to  those  who  achieyed,  and  to 
those  who  eojoy  the  saceess  of  oar  great  straggle. 
fiat  in  one  respect  the  same  fate,  to  some  extent, 
attends  all  great  events  as  well  as  great  personages. 
Tbe  importance  of  neither  is  safficiently  felt, 
before  the  traces  of  their  earlier  progress  begin 
to  be  obliterated.  Could  Shakspeare's  fame  have 
been  foreseen  at  his  birth,  what  minato  accounts 
shook!  we  now  have  of  him  through  all  those  stages 
of  existence,  which  he  has  so  happily  portrayed, 
from  ^'  the  nurse's  arms,*^  to  the  ''  last  scene  of  all 
thiteods  this  strange,  eventful  history  !^ 

Aad  how  does  the  world  regret  that  all  (he  in- 
ibnintioD  we  have  of  him  amoants  to  so  very  little ! 
So  too  of  empires  that  have  passed  away.  How 
are  moflnments  examined,  tombs  explored,  ruins 
excarated,  deserts  traversed,  hieroglyphics  studied, 
papni  anrolled,  to  find  slight  traces  of  the  gene- 
ntioos  that  have  passed,  and  of  works  which 
adorned  them  ?  What  would  not  the  world  now 
trire  for  a  letter  from  the  elder  Brutus,  or  for  arti- 
cles of  in  associattoa  to  resist  the  tyranny  of  the 
Tai^iUBs  1  Tet,  if  we  may  judge  of  its  ultimate 
coaaeqaeDces  from  those  which  have  already  fol- 
lowed oar  Revelation,  it  appears  certain,  that  a 
deeper  interest  must  hereafter  attach  to  its  history, 
^  DOW  belongs  to  that  of  the  kingdom  of  Sesos- 
^  or  the  Commonwealth  of  Rome. 

If  this  be  so,  it  is  a  solemn  duty  to  posterity, 
^or  the  present  generation  to  preserve  all  the  me- 
°i<inals  it  possesses,  of  the  origin  and  progress  of 
that  event.  It  is  believed  that  diffidence,  indif- 
tereoee,  or  a  spirit  of  procrastination  which  is  akin 
^  it,  permits  to  remain  amidst  the  lumber  of  old 
papers,  and  in  the  perishable  shape  of  unmulti- 
plied  manoscripts,  letters  and  documents,  which 
voold  be  Taluable  materials  to  the  historian ;  and, 
^(igh  him  to  the  artists,  who,  with  the  pencil, 
the  chisel,  and  the  pen,  reflect  to  the  eyes  or  the 
mem  of  mankind,  tbe  light  of  exalted  example, 
ud  the  glory  of  illustrious  deeds.  Historical 
societies  are  formed  for  the  preservation  of  such 
i^rds;  bnt  okl  M.S.S.  are  almost  as  hidden  and 
tosecure  in  their  archives,  as  in  those  frdm  which 
%  ve  thither  removed. 

ihe  best  way  to  preserve  a  document  is  to  mul- 
tiply it ;  and  that  may  be  done  with  convenience 
to  the  owner,  and  benefit  to  the  public  through  the 
popular  periodicals  of  the  day.  The  originals  of 
the  papers  thus  published,  might  then  properly 
eooagh  be  placed  in  possession  of  historical  socie- 
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ties,  college  libraries,  or  the  collections  of  the 
carious  in  such  matters. 

Actuated  by  the  views  above  expressed,  I  offer 
for  publication,  to  the  Literary  Messenger  (which 
seems  to  be  the  most  appropriate  periodical  for  the 
purpose,)  foar  papers.  The  first  three  will  per- 
haps establish  that  the  earliest  organized  and 
actual  opposition  to  the  Stamp  Act,  (the  first  step 
in  the  attempted  tyranny  of  the  moUier  country,) 
which  was  made  in  Virginia,  and  perhaps  in  any 
of  the  Colonies,  took  place  in  the  county  of  West- 
moreland. 

The  first  of  these  papers  appears  to  be  the  rough 
draft  of  the  resignation  of  the  magistrates  of  that 
coimty.  It  is  without  date  or  signature,  and  in 
these  words : — 

"  We,  the  undersigned,  magistrates  of  West- 
'*  moreland,  think  it  highly  expedient  to  give  your 
"  Honors  this  timely  information,  that  after  the 

first  day  of  November  next,  we  are  resolved,  no 

longer  to  act  in  that  capacity.  Because,  from 
"  that  period  the  Act  for  establishing  Stamps  in 
"  America  commences,  which  Act  will  impose  on 
''  us  a  necessity  of  either  not  conforming  to  its 
"  directions ;  or,  by  doing  so,  to  become  instru- 
"  ments  in  the  destruction  of  the  most  essential 
"  rights  and  liberties  of  our  country.  Therefore 
"we  are  compelled,  althoagh  animated  by  the 
**  firmest  principles  of  loyalty  to  his  Majesty,  and 
*' veneration  for  the  excellent  constitution  under 
"  which  we  have  hitherto  lived,  to  decline  an  office, 
"which  honor  and  virtoe  forbid,  but  whi9h,  as 
"  magistrates,  oor  oaths  would  enforce  the  exeeu- 
"  tion  of." 

From  the  contents  of  this  paper  it  is  obvious 
that  it  was  written  before  November  1765 — ^that 
being  the  period  when  the  Stamp  Act  was  to  go 
into  operation. 

The  next  is  a  letter  from  Mr.  Thomas  L.  Lee, 
in  these  words^- 

"  Mt  Dear  Brother, 
"I  have  conferred  with  T.  Mason,  W.  Brent  and 
C.  Bullett,  upon  the  subject  of  your  letter,  and  we 
have  concluded  that  the  most  effectual,  and  in  all 
respects,  the  most  advisable  method  will  be  to  pay 
Mr.  R.  a  visit;  and  to  insist  on  a  declaration 
from  him  in  writing,  expressing  the  deepest  sorrow 
for  having  formed  so  execrable  a  design,  and  pro- 
mising in  the  most  solemn  manner,  never  to  use  the 
Stamp  Paper  unless  authorized  by  the  Assembly  of 
Virginia.  The  two  gentlemen  first  mentioned  are 
gone  this  day  to  Prince  William,  Fairfax  and  Lou- 
doun, to  engage  a, band"  of  choice  spirits.  I  shall 
send  an  express  to  morrow  to  T.  Bullett  in  Fau- 
quier, and  will,  besides,  communioata  the  plan  to 
such  others  in  this  county  as  I  think  worthy  to  be 
employed  in  so  noble  a  business.  We  propose  to 
be  in  Leedstown  in  the  afternoon  of  the  37th  inst., 
where  we  expect  to  meet  those  who  will  come  from 
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your  way.  R^b  profligacy  ia  rather  to  be  es- 
teemed fortunate.  The  genius  of  liberty  requires 
to  be  awajcened;  and  this  wretched  Scotchman 
has  afforded  the  sons  of  freedom  a  just  occasion 
to  rouse  that  generous  fire,  which  is  thought  to  be 
extinguished  among  us.  Something  too  should 
be  done  with  eclat,  to  restore  us  the  esteem  of  our 
brothers  on  the  continent.  Another  adrantage 
will  arise  from  it.  Every  infamous  favorer  of  the 
Stamp  Act,  must  know,  that  active  minds  are  not 
wanting,  who  watch  over  their  country^s  safety ; 
and  that  every  attempt,  every  declaration  of  the 
abandoned  purpose,  wUI  surely  expose  to  danger 
and  disgrace.  In  short,  nothing  contributes  more 
than  achievements  of  this  kind,  well  timed  and 
prudently  conducted,  to  animate  the  yirtuous  and 
deter  the  profligate. 

**  It  is  proposed  that  all  who  have  swords  and  pis- 
tols .shall  ride  with  them ;  and  those  who  choose 
it,  a  firelock.  Some  precaution  of  this  kind  may 
be  necessary,  as  R.,  should  he  get  intelligence, 
may,  if  surrounded  by  his  fierce  North-Britons, 
sustained  by  the  crews  of  some  vessels,  with  arms 
in  their  hands,  reduce  us  to  the  necessity  of  a 
shameful  retreat.  This  is  not  very  probable ;  but 
the  infant  struggles  of  freedom  should  not  be  ex- 
posed to  the  possibility  of  a  defeat. 

'*  This  will  be  a  fine  opportunity  to  effect  the 
scheme  of  an  association,  and  I  should  be  glad 
yon  would  think  of  a  jdan. 

**  The  boy  will  bring  yon  the  giafU  and  cheek 
reel.    We  are  all  well  here,  and  have  the  kindest 
wishes  for  yon  and  Mrs.  Lee,  not  forgetting  my 
little  blue  eyed  Amy,  Ludwell  and  Bess. 
I  am,  my  dear  brother's, 
most  affectionately. 
(Signed)  Thomas  L.  Lbs. 

Thursday  night.'' 

The  next  document  contains,  probably,  the  scheme 
of  the  association  referred  to  above.  It  is  inter- 
lined in  one  or  twp  places  in  the  hand- writing  of 
Richard  Henry  Lee,  and  he  is  the  first  subscriber. 
It  is  therefore,  probably,  from  his  pen ;  it  is  dated 
Feb.  27th,.  1766.  From  this,  we  ascertain  that 
the  brothtft  to  whom  the  above  letter  was  addressed, 
was  R.  H.  Lee ;  and  that  it  was  written  previously 
to  Feb.  27, 1766.  The  articles  of  association  are 
follows — 


**  RcNued  by  dangsr,  aad  alamied  at  attempts,  foreign 
simI  domestic,  to  reduce  the  people  of  this  country  to  e 
■tate  of  abject  and  detestable  slaTeiy,  by  destroying  that 
free  end  bappj  eonstitation  of  government,  under  which 
they  hsTO  hitherto  lived.  We,  who  subscribe  this  paper, 
have  associated,  and  do  bind  ourselves  to  each  other,  to 
God,  and  to  our  country,  by  the  firmest  ties  that  religion 
and  virtue  can  frame,  most  sacredly  and  punctually  to  stand 
by,  and  with  our  Uvea  and  foitanea,  to  support,  maintain, 
and  defend  each  other  in  the  observance  and  execution  of 
these  following  articles. 
"  Fhrtt.  We  declare  all  due  allegiance  and  obedience  to 
'  lawful  Sorereign,  George  the  third,  King  of  Oreat 


Britain.  And  we  determine  to  the  utmost  of  oar  power  to 
preserre  the  laws,  the  peace  and  good  order  of  this  Colony, 
as  far  as  is  consistent  with  the  preserration  of  oar  Consti- 
tutional rights  and  liberty. 

"  Secondly.  As  we  know  it  to  be  the  Birthright  privilege 
of  every  British  Subject,  (and  of  the  people  of  Viiginia  as 
being  such)  founded  on  Reason,  Law,  and  Compeet ;  that 
he  cannot  be  legally  tried,  but  by  his  peers ;  and  that  he 
cannot  be  taxed,  but  by  consent  of  a  Parliament,  in.  which 
he  is  represented  by  persons  chosen  by  the  people,  and 
who  themselres  pay  a  part  of  the  tax  they  impoee  on  others. 
If  therefore,  any  person  or  persons  shall  attempt,  by  any 
action  or  proceeding,  to  deprive  this  Colony  of  tlioae  fua- 
damental  rights,  we  will  immediately  regard  him  or  them, 
as  the  most  dangeroua  enemy  of  the  commanit/ ;  and  we 
will  go  to  any  extremity,  not  only  to  prevent  the  success  of 
such  attempts,  but  to  stigmatise  and  punish  the  offender. 
**  Thirdly,  As  the  Stamp  Act  does  aheolotely  direct  the 
property  of  the  people  to  be  taken  from  them  withoot  their 
consent  expressed  by  their  representatives,  and  ns  in  many 
cases  it  deprives  the  British  American  Subject  of  his 
right  to  trial  by  jury ;  we  do  determine,  at  every  hazard, 
and,  paying  no  regard  to  danger  or  to  death,  wre  will  eiert 
every  faculty,  to  prevent  the  execution  of  the  said  Stamp 
Act  in  any  instance  whatsoever  within  this  Colony.  And 
every  ^andoned  wretch,  who  shall  be  so  lost  to  rirtnc  and 
public  good,  as  wickedly  to  contribute  to  the  introdoctiee 
or  fixture  of  the  Stamp  Act  in  this  Colony,  by  asiag  stampt 
paper,  or  by  any  other  means,  we  will,  with  the  otmost 
expedition,  convince  all  such  profligates  that  immediate 
danger  and  disgrace  shall  attend  their  ptostitme  porpose. 
**  Fourthly.  That  the  last  article  may  most  snretj  and  ef- 
fectually be  executed,  we  engage  to  each  other,  thai  when- 
ever it  shall  be  known  to  any  of  this  Bssociatifn,  that  any 
person  is  so  conducting  himself  as  to  favor  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  Stamp  Act,  that  immediate  notice  shall  begifea 
to  as  many  of  the  association  as  possible;  and  that  every 
individual  so  informed,  shall,  with  expedition,  repair  to  a 
place  of  meeting  to  be  appointed  as  near  the  aeene  of 
action  as  may  be. 

*'  Fifthly*  Each  associator  shall  do  his  true  end^vor  to 
obtain  as  many  signers  to  this  association,  aa  he  possibSj 
can. 

*'  Sixthly.  Tf  any  attempt  shall  be  made  on  the  liberty 
or  property  of  any  associator  for  any  action  or  thing  to  be 
done  in  consequence  of  this  agreement,  we  do  meet  aokmn- 
ly  bind  ourseWes  by  the  sacred  engagements  abore  entered 
into,  at  the  utmost  risk  of  our  lives  and  fortunes,  to  res- 
tore such  associate  to  his  liberty,  and  to  protect  him  in  the 
enjoyment  of  his  property. 

**  In  testimony  of  the  good  faith  with  which  we  reaolve  to 
execute  this  association  we  have  this  27th  day  of  February 
1766  in  Virginia,  put  our  hands  and  seals  hereto. 
Richard  Henry  Lee  William  Sydnor 

Will.  Robinson  John  Monroe 

Lewis  Willis  William  Cocke 

Thos.  Lud.  Lee  Willm.  Grayson 

Samuel  Washington  Wm.  Brockeabnmgk 

Charles  Washington  Saml.  Selden 

Moore  Fauntleroy  Ricbd.  Lee 

Francis  Lightfoot  Lee  Daniel  Tibbs 

Thomas  Jones  Francis  Thornton  junr. 

Rodham  Kenner  Peter  Rust 

Spencer  M.  Ball  John  Lee  jr. 

Richard  Mitohell  Ftancia  Waring 

Joseph  Mnidock  John  Upshaw 

Richd.  Parker  Meriwether  Smith 

Spence  Monroe  Thos.  Roane 

John  Watts  Jas.  Cdmondson 

Robt.  Lovell  Jas.  Webb  junr. 

John  Blagge  John  Edmondaoa 
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Chtrles  Weeks 

Waim.BooUi 

Gea  Twbenrille 

Alrin  Mozley 

Wm.  Flood 

Join  BaJkaiiw  jaor. 

WiUJjia  Le« 

Tboc  Chilton 

Richard  Bnckoer 

Jts.  Pierce 

Win.  Chilton    ' 
h\at  WiUiama 
Jobs  Blaekwell 
Winder  S.  Keiincr 

Wm.  Broaaugh 
Web.  Peirce 
JobuBenyaian 
Jobs  Dickson 
Jobo  Broooe 
£d«d.  San/brd 
Charles  Chilton 
Edvard  Ssnfonl 
Duiel  McCutjr 
Jer.  Rash 
Edvd  Ransdell 
TowBshend  Dade 
Lavr.  Washin^loa 
John  Ashbm 
W.  Brent 
Francis  Fooskee 
John  Smith  jonr. 
WoLBall 
Thoi.  BaxsM 
Jos.  Blackwell 
Reobcn  Mertwetlier 
£dv.  Monntjoj 
Wm.  J.  Honntjoj 
Thoi.  Mottntjoy 
Jobs  Hoontjoy 
Uiiht  Campbell 
J<n.  Lane 

[Trvewf^ fr9m.au  crigmel. 


Jan.  Banks 
Smith  Young 
Lnwr.  Washiiigton 
W.  Koane 
Rich.  Hodges 
Jns.  Upsbaw 
Jas.  Booker 
A.  Montague 
Richd.  Jeffries 
John  Soggett 
John  S.  Woodcock 
Robe  Wonneley  Carter 
John  Be  ale  junr. 
John  Newton 
Will:  Bealejunr. 
Chs.  Mortimer 
John  Edmondson  jr. 
Charles  Beale 
Peter  Grant 
Thompson  Mason 
Jona.  Beckwith 
Jas.  Samford 
John  Belfield 
W.  Smith 

John  Augt.  Washington 
Thos.  Betfield 
Edgoomb  Suggett 
Henry  Francks 
John  Bland  junr. 
Jas.  Emerson 
Smith  Young 
Thos.  Logan 
Jo.  Milliken 
Ebeneser  Fisher 
Hancock  Eustace 
John  Richards 
Thos.  Jett 
Thos.  Douglas 
Max.  Robinson 
John  Orr." 

lhi$2bih  day  0f  Nw.  1841, 


If  it  be  ioteresting  to  discover  in  the  earlier 
poems  of  Milton,  indications  of  that  imagination 
*liich  lavished  its  superlatire  treasures  on  the 
Paradise  I/jst,  and  the  very  expressions  which 
fioand  along  the  lines  of  that  sublime  poem,  it  can- 
^  be  leas  so,  to  remark  in  the  beginnings  of 
agreateTent,  the  spirit  which  prodnced  its  oonstim- 
aaiion,  and  the  phrases  which  were  watchwords 
of  iu  success  1  Every  reader  of  the  foregoing 
resolationa  will  discern  in  them  that  tone  of  feel- 
in?  and  eloqoence,  whose  fuller  development  ele- 
vated their  author  into  being  chosen  to  move  the 
«ieclaration  of  Independence ;  and  will  remark  too, 
^biracleristics  of  the  phraseology  of  the  renowned 
instnunent  which  embodied  it.  Taken  together 
*ith  the  resignation  of  the  magistrates,  and  Mr. 
J^'s  letter,  this  document  sufficiently  establishes 
the  fact  of  an  organixed  resistance,  in  the  connty 
of  Westmoreland  to  the  first  act  of  the  mother 
fOQDtry,  in  that  series  of  attempted  oppressions 
which  ended  in  the  overthrow  of  her  authority. 
To  Mr.  Henry  seems  to  belong  the  immortal  honor 
of  iim  rainng  his  voice  against  them.    This  oc 


cured  in  the  session  of  the  General  AssemUy 
preceding  the  date  of  this  instrument,  which  was 
held  in  May  1765.  But  the  resolutions  he  then 
introduced  and  procured  by  his  matchless  eloquence 
to  be  passed  were  confined  to  a  remonstrance  against 
the  Stamp  Act,  and  can  scarce  be  said  to  have 
pointed  at  violent  reoiatance.  The  gentlemen  of 
Westmoreland  appear  to  have  gone  further,  and  to 
have  arrested  the  operation  of  the  obooxioos  law 
in  that  county ;  of  which  it  may  be  said  that  it 
never,  for  a  moment,  at  any  period  of  its  history^ 
has  submitted  to  unconstitutional  government. 

To  Col:  Lamdon  Cabtbs  or  Sabini  Hall. 

CkantiUy,  Junt  22nd  1765. 

Dbab  8 IB :  Is  it  true,  that  one  of  the  beat  friends,  as 
well  as  one  of  the  most  aUe  of  the  eommuoi^,  intends  to 
quit  the  service  of  his  country  at  this  most  important  crisis ; 
when  every  mental,  every  corporeal  faculty,  that  America 
possesses,  should  be  strained  to  support  its  falling  rights, 
against  tyrannic  power,  in  opposition  to  the  most  palpable 
privileges  of  human  nature,  the  legal  rights  of  America, 
and  the  constitutional  freedom  of  British  subjeets  f  I  yet 
hope,  my  friend,  that  you  have  only  thought,  not  deter- 
mined,  on  declining  to  take  a  poll  at  the  ensuing  election. 
When  the  cause  of  our  dissolution  is  known,  will  ministe- 
rial cunning  fail  to  suggest,  that  the  people  of  Virginia  disa- 
vow their  Burgesses'  claim  to  freedom,  if  a  considerable 
change  is  made  by  them  in  their  choice  of  new  Repieeen- 
tativesf  Let  us  remove  from  despotism,  every  show  of 
sfgament,  and  let  us  endeavor  to  convinee  the  worid  that 
we  are  as  firm  and  unanimous  in  the  eause  of  Liberty,  as 
so  noble  and  exalted  a  principle  demands. 

The  enclosed  pamphlet  is  said  to  be  written  by  the  first 
Minister  of  Britain,  if  no  better  reasons  can  he  assigned 
to  support  the  measure  he  contends  for,  a  strong  proof  is  to 
be  drawn  from  thence,  of  its  intrinsic  vilenees.  Jt  shews 
indeed,  that  systems  calculated  to  destroy  Human  Liberty, 
can  only  be  maintained  by  vain  sophistry  and  an  idle  affec- 
tation of  wit,  without  one  single  ray  of  wisdom  ;  and  that 
such  doctrines  are  as  far  remote  from  true  policy,  as  they 
are  closely  connected  with  the  futile  genius  of  a  dealer  in 
expedients,  who  never  is  able,  and  seldom  willing,  to  draw 
the  necessary  supplies  of  govt  from  such  sources  only,  as 
are  consistent  with  the  end  of  all  govt.,  the  safety,  ease, 
and  the  happiness  of  the  people. 

I  would  recommend  the  pamphlet  to  your  attention,  not 
for  its  merit,  but  that  it  may  receive  a  proper  answer;  and 
such  an  one  it  easily  admits  of  as  would  make  its  author 
blush,  if  it  be  possible  for  a  Minister  to  blush.  But  though 
an  answer  mig^t  Csilto  do  this,  it  will  certainly  have  weight 
with  the  cool  and  sensible  part  of  mankind,  and  thereby 
perhaps,  prevent  the  future  extension  of  arbitrary  uncon- 
stitutional power. 

1  am  with  the  most  perfect  esteem,  dear  sir,  your  ever 

affectionate  friend. 

(Signed)  Rxohabd  Hbnby  Lu. 

From  the  same  to  the  same. 

ChantUly,  Aug.  I5th  1765. 

Dbab  Sib  :  I  accidentally  met  with  your  favor  the  other 
day,  and  have  now  sent  the  book  you  were  pleased  to  lend 
me  in  town.  *Tis  well  written,  and  should  be  well  stu- 
died in  these  times,  when  the  true  nature  of  that  Liberty 
should  be  understood,  which  our  enemies  besrond  the  water 
are  so  unjustly  depriving  us  of.  I  am  told  ihat  a  gentleman 
in  the  North  has  so  effectually  and  forcibly  answered  0. 
Grenville^s  pamphlet,  that  even  the  Minister  himself,  sup- 
ported by  his  crew  of  hireling  miscreants,  dares  not  attempt 
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a  reply.  In  time  to  come,  it  may  be  known,  and  tenaibly 
felt,  I  hope,  that  America  can  find  arms  as  well  as  arts,  to 
rerooTC  the  demon  slavery  from  its  borders.  If  I  should 
live  to  see  that  day  I  shall  be  happy ;  and  pleased  to  ssy 
with  Sydney.  "  I^ord  now  lettest  thou  thy  servant  depart 
in  peace." 

Farewell,  that  you  may  be  happy  as  you  ran  wish,  is  the 
earnest  desire  of  your  affectionate  friend. 

Richard  Hbnrt  Lee. 

From  the  same  lo  the  same. 

Chantilly,  Feby.  the  2nd  176C. 

Dear  Sir  :  Tired  at  longth  with  vain  expectation,  I 
have  determined  to  make  that  opportunity  I  have  so  long 
waited  for,  to  answer  your  obliging  favor  of  Novr.  last.  1 
am  not  surprised  that  your  good  sense  should  lead  you  to 
disapprove  the  proceedings  that  gave  rise  to  the  Gazette 
extraordinary.  Absurdities  arc  there  too  plain  to  be  missed, 
nor  do  I  hesitate  to  agree  entirely  with  you  in  sentiment 
on  that  affair. 

But  what,  my  friend,  is  to  be  the  issue  of  all  this  ?  Are 
we  really  to  be  enslaved  by  part  of  our  own  community,  as 
a  grateful  return  for  the  benefits  they  have  derived  from  the 
danger  and  entcrprizc  of  our  fathers  ?  And  have  wo  hitherto 
been  suffered  to  drink  from  the  cup  of  Liberty,  that  we 
maybe  more  aensihly  punished  by  its  being  withdrawn,  and 
the  bitter  dregs  of  servility  forced  on  us  in  its  place  ?  This 
truly  will  be  adding  wanton  eruelty  to  excessive  injustice. 
Indeed,  every  account  seems  to  confirm  their  intention  of 
abolishing  our  Liberty  l)y  the  establishment  of  the  most 
oppressive  Acts, — for  laws  I  cannot  call  them,  as  I  agree 
altogether  with  their  own  maxims,  Nihil  q%tod  eat  contra 
raiitmem  eat  Heituan^  quia  ratio  legia  eat  etnima  legia.  This  rule 
of  judging  the  law  should  be  applied  to  the  making  it  also. 
Unhappily  for  us.  Fortune,  or  whatever  Being  presides  in 
such  cases,  seems  to  favor  these  detestable  designs.  Else, 
why  are  Devonshire,  Cumberlsnd  and  Churchill  numbered 
with  the  dead,  whilst  Bute,  Grenville  and  Townshend  (1 
mean  Charles),  not  only  live,  but  live  in  power  ?  You  may 
judge  what  profit  we  can  propose  to  receive  from  memo- 
rials, however  fraught  with  reason,  or  filled  with  justice, 
when  a  gentleman,  well  informed,  writes  mo  from  London 
in  October  last — "  That  every  argument  which  seal  and 
**  reason  could  su;;gest  was  urged  in  vain  to  oppose  the 
"  Stamp  Act  whilst  it  was  under  consideration  ;  and  that 
"one  of  the  Ministry  being  much  dissuaded  from  specifying 
"  the  mode  of  taxation — the  Minister  replied  passionately — 
*'  G — d  d— m  them ;  we  will  shew  them  that  we  have  power 
"  to  tax  them,  and  will  tax  them."  1  think  this  is  more  the 
breath  of  brutality  than  it  is  the  voice  of  reason,  and  when 
brutes  are  allowed  to  govern  men,  deplorable,  no  doubt, 
must  be  the  consequence. 

I  want  greatly  to  see  you,  that  we  may  cx)n verse  seriously 
on  this  greatly  important  business,  and  I  think  of  waiting 
on  you  as  soon  as  my  shoulder  (lately  hurt  l>y  a  gun),  per- 
mits me  lo  travel.- 

1  seat  your  pnckct  for  Mr.  Green  by  a  safe  haml  with 
charge  not  to  let  it  contribute  to  establish  despotism  by 
going  into  the  Post-OfHoe.  The  bearer  btiugs  a  letter 
for  your  son,  which  please  deliver  him  with  my  compli- 
ments. The  family  at  Sabine  Hall  have  always  my  best 
wishes.    I  am,  my  dear  sir,  your  ever  affectionate  friend. 

(Signed)  Richd.  Henry  Lee. 
P.  S.  C:in  you  spsre  me,  for  a  short  time,  Churchiirs 
Prophecy  of  Famine,  and  his  poem  on  Retirement  ? 

R.  H.  Lee. 

The  fourth  and  last  of  these  papers  is  qdcod- 

nected  with  the  transactions  to  which  the  others 

refer,  but  it  is  addressed  to  one  of  the  chief  actors 

in  them,  and  refers  to  agreeably  to  aiiolV\eT,  xViai 


this  may  be  as  appropriate  an  occasion,  u  my 
speedily  occur  uf  submitting  it  to  the  paUie;  isi 
so  few  of  the  letters  of  Patrick  Henry  are  in  eiii- 
tence,  and  they  are  so  eagerly  sought  for,  that  ai 
apology  would  be  rather  necessary  for  withholilDf 
than  for  publishing  it.  It  is  addressed  to  Col:  R. 
H.  Lee,  and  is  as  follows : 

Wmahyrgh  may  KU  17T8l 

Dear  Sir  :  Your  two  last  favor*  are  with  me ;  saik 

them  both,  I  give  you  many  thanks.     Ere  this  reacbfs  jm, 

our  resolution  for  separating  from   Britain,  will  be  hssM 

you  by  Col.  Nelson.    Vour  sentiments  as  to  the  muaiiy 

progress  of  this  great  affair,  correspond  with  oise.  F« 

may  not  France,  ignorant  of  the  great  advantages  Iskr 

commerce,  we  intend  to  offer,  and  of  the  pvnnsoeiKf  d 

that  separation,  which  is  to  take  place,  he  allured  by  At 

partition  you  mention?  To  anticipate  therefore,  tbeifiM 

of  the  enemy,  by  sending  instantly  American  Ambamda 

to  France,  seems  to  me  absolutely  necessary.    Drlajny 

bring  on  us  total  ruin.     But  is  not  a  confederacy  of  fli 

states  previously  necessary  I     If  that  could  be  fondl 

and  its  objrcls  for  the  present  l>e  only  offmsive  aoddiftfr 

sive,  and  guaranty  respecting  Colonial  Ri^htx.  pnhfi 

dispatch  might  be  had,  and  the  adjustment  of  Re^iiuitfi 

tion  and  other  lesser  matters,  be  |>ostponcd  w  iiboui  JijaT> 

May  not  the  Fishery  l»e  a  tempting  object?  1  tbiak  tea 

the  great  French  force  now  in  the  West  Indiei,  locrcpih 

son,  of  eminent  rank  must  be  there  to  guide  it.    Tu  %> 

sissippi  sitould  be  tho't.  of.     I  thank  you  for  the  hinlcf  ikl 

back  lands.    I  gave  an  opinion,  as  a  lawyer,  to  Bmt  ■ 

the  subject  of  his  and  Croghan*K  purchase,  and  notsii^ 

standing  solicitations  from  every  great  land  compuytollt 

West,  IVe  refused  to  join  them.     1  think  a  genrral  cwii- 

cation  of  Royal  and  British  property  should  be  nude.  1^ 

Fruits  would  be  great,  and  the  measure,  in  its  alpfltf  Nh 

tude,  warranted  by  the  late  act  of  Parliament    IV ^ 

work  of  forming  a  constitution  for  Virginia  is  bo«M* 

the  convention,  where  your  love  of  equal  liberty  ndj^ 

skill  in  public  counsels,  might  so  eminently  servetbeoi* 

of  your  country.    Perhaps  I'm  mistaken,  bat  Hft*  * 

great  a  Byass  to  Aristocracy  prevails  among  the  opalHl  • 

own  myself  a  Democratic  ou  the  plan  of  our  adouicd&i'" 

J.  Adams,  whose  pamphlet  I  read  with  great  pletnc-  i 

performance  from  Philaa.  is  just  come  here,  ohniHA 

I'm  told,  by  a  colleague  of  yours  B and  gmllf  ^ 

commended  by  him.    1  don*t  like  it.    Is  theanthvtsktp 

One  or  (two)  expressions  in  the  Book  make  ne  iik  * 

wish  to  divide  you,  and  have  you  here  to  BniiMtrbf]* 

manly  eloquence,  tlie  sometimes  drooping  spirits  of  ^ 

country,  and  in  Congress  to  be  the  ornament  of  jr*  ■''* 

cotmtry,  and  the  vigilant  determined  foe  of  Tyrssif'  ■* 

give  you  colleagues  of  kindred  sentiments,  is  iiyw 

doubt  you  have  them  not  at  present.    A  confidealaii'* 

of  the  matter  to  Col.  Tom  desiring  him  to  use  i^*^*"^ 

lo  his  discretion,  might  greatly  serve  the  public  isdni* 

cate  Virga.  from  suspicions.     Vigor,  animalion,  ttddV 

powers  of  mind  and  body,  must  now  be  smnan^^ 

collected  together  into  one  grand  effort.   MoileralMa,tWr 

so  called,  h  .th  nearlv  broL  on  us  final  Ruin.    AW  v^ 

those  who  have  so  fatally  advised  us,  still  goiJiBfi'* 

least  sharing  our  public  counsels,  alarms  me.    Advt  4 

dear  sir,  present  me  to  my  oiuoh  esteemed  F.  I«-^*" 

believe  me 

Yr.  very  affect,  tod  obliged 

(Signed)  P.  HikMi^r- 

Pray  drop  me  a  line  now  and  then. 

To  Colo.  Lee.  , 

/  certify  that  the  above  ia  a  corrett  and  true  copy— •*  *^ 

inaerted  in  a  parentheaia  _    _ 

Gio.  &  BM»» 
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This  pcMtseript  copied  below,  is  on  the  btck  of 
the  oiigifnl  letter,  and  pertly  destroyed. 

P.  S.  Oar  Dotsd  friend  the  Genenl  will  be  hvnpered  if 

pn not  Uken.    Some  Gentry  throw  out  alarms  that 

I  Cosf  —^  power  have  swallowed  op  everything.    My 
&tl  to  jo  I  know  how  to  feel  for  him. 

Tnecopj—  Gbo.  S.  Bbown. 

All  the  abore  pepers,  except  the  letters  of  Riehd. 
H.  Lee,  were  foand  among  others,  obtaioed  by  the 
late  Genl.  Heary  Lee,  from  his  illastrions  relative 
R.  H.  Lee,  probably  at  a  time  when  he  contem- 
plued  a  more  extended  work  on  the  Revolution 
than  he  aecomplished  in  his  limited  memoirs.  From 
kinif  they  deaoended  to  his  son  Henry,  from  whom 
they  came  to  me.  The  letters  of  R.  H.  Lee  were 
olsainedAom  Col.  R.  W.  Carter  of  Sabine  Hall, 
to  whom  they  descended  from  Col.  Laodon  Carter, 
to  whom  they  were  addressed.  As  materials  for 
hiatory,  and  to  preserre  them,  I  offer  them  to  the 
pabliciMr.  White,  through  your  Taluable  periodical. 
To  aaiheoticate  them  it  may  be  proper  to  add  my 
Bune.    If  80,  you  can  do  it. 

Chablks  Cajitsr  Lu. 


THE  ENTHUSiAST-AN  AUTOBIOQRAPHY. 

BT  J.   BOSS  BROWNS. 

U  etnoot  be  too  deeply  impressed  on  the  mind,  that  ap- 
F^ieaiioo  ii  the  price  to  be  paid  for  mental  acquisitions ; 
ud  thxt  it  is  SB  absurd  to  eipect  them  without  it,  as  to  hope 
for  a  hirrest  where  we  have  not  sown  the  seed. — Battels 

I. 

While  many,  of  higher  pretensions  than  I  can 
t»ast,  have  passed  away  much  of  their  life  in  the 
refined  circles  of  fashionable  society,  I  have  been 
conte&t  to  spend  my  leisure  hours  in  solitary  and 
pleasing  thought.  Nevertheless,  it  has  been  my 
fortooe  through  life  to  be  associated  with  a  great 
variety  of  characters — from  the  political  lion,  whose 
ttentohao  voice  resounds  over  the  Union,  to  the 
most  insignificant  biped  that  *  ever  trod  shoe-lea- 
ther/  My  catalogue  of  acquaintances  has  many  oddi- 
ties of  eharaeter  in  it.  By  far  the  most  numerous  of 
these,  however,  consist  of  poets,  painters,  critics, 
amatear  mosicians,  and  scribblers  for  fame.  With- 
^i  ao  exception,  ambition  is  their  ruling  desire ; 
^  each  secretly  indulges  in  the  hope,  that  he  is 
destined  to  outstrip  his  fellows  in  the  march  of  in- 
tellect. Surrounded  from  early  youth  by  such  per- 
sons as  these,  it  cannot  be  wondered  that  I  have 
imbibed  many  of  their  peculiarities,  and  shades  of 
ifaoaght.  My  object  in  giving  this  cursory  auto- 
biography to  the  world,  is  to  show  the  varied  ef- 
fects of  an  enthusiastic  temperament,  and  to  deli- 
neate, in  aome  measure,  the  class  to  which  I  belong. 

^  hat  little  I  know  of  my  genealogy,  would  be 
anioteresting  to  the  reader.  I  shall  therefore  dis- 
pose of  Uus  part  by  simply  referring  to  the  fact, 


that  before  I  was  fifteen  years  of  age,  ProTidence, 
at  the  death  of  my  parents,  left  me  to  shift  for  my- 
self. Unfortunately,  I  was  not  what  is  termed  a 
quick-witted  youth,  being  shy  and  silent,  though 
sanguine  in  my  disposition ;  and  hence  my  educa- 
tion had  been  entirely  neglected.  No  one  eould 
discover  in  any  thing  I  undertook,  whether  to  wres- 
tle, jump,  or  deliver  an  extemporaneous  speech  in 
a  Juvenile  Lyceum,  of  which  I  was  a  member,  the 
slightest  promise  of  future  excellence,  phjrsical 
or  mental.  This  did  not  discourage  me.  I  se- 
cretly enjoyed  the  belief  that  I  was  destined  to  be 
the  envy  and  the  admiration  of  mankind.  For 
hours  would  I,  in  some  pleasant  alcove  near  my  na- 
tive village,  indulge  in  those  delightful  flights  of 
fancy  which  have  tended  so  much  to  mislead  me 
through  life. 

I  have  alluded  to  the  neglect  of  my  education. 
It  must  not  be  inferred,  however,  that  I  was  alto- 
gether illiterate.  How  I  learned  to  read,  I  can 
hardly  say.  If  I  may  be  excused  a  little  egotism, 
I  think  /  never  did  learn  to  read ;  for  it  strikes  me 
I  always  knew  something  of  that  branch  of  a  lite- 
rary education.  The  Tillage  library,  to  which  I 
had  access,  contained  many  tempting  productions. 
Among  the  most  useful  of  these  were  biographies, 
and  sketches  of  distinguished  poets,  painters,  and 
musicians.  I  had  a  peculiar  taste  for  this  sort  of 
reading.  Nothing  in  the  range  of  fiction,  possessed 
half  so  many  charms  for  me,  as  the  romantic  career 
of  a  neglected  genius — especially  as  I  imagined 
my  own  life  was  destined  to  be  fraught  with  simi- 
lar interest. 

The  great  Italian  painters,  whose  history  af- 
forded me  most  unbounded  pleasure,  I  looked  upon 
as  men  inspired  and  godlike— to  whose  merits,  no 
human  tribute  could  do  justice.  Those  quaint 
English  poets,  from  the  time  of  Chaucer  to  that  of 
the  great  dramatist,  seemed  to  me  to  be  touched 
with  the  true  spirit  of  poetry  and  romance ;  and  in 
their  lives,  I  found  bat  a  realization  of  the  ideals 
which  existed  in  their  works.  Mozart,  Hay  den, 
and  all  the  great  masters  of  harmony,  were  men 
for  whom  I  entertained  the  most  enthusiastic  ad- 
miration. I  needed  but  to  read  their  biographies, 
and  find  myself  transported  into  a  world  of  euphony, 
in  which  the  soul  could  revel  in  harmless  yet  in- 
toxicating delight.  Hofifmann,  who  combined  so 
many  of  my  favorite  attributes,  was  an  author 
whose  devotion  to  music,  and  strange,  eventful  ca- 
reer, filled  my  mind  with  a  thousand  conflicting 
sensations.  I  almost  adored  him  for  his  genius ; 
and  while  I  deprecated  his  vices,  I  must  confess 
they  afiforded  me  the  most  intense  interest.  Thus, 
caring  little  whether  my  heroes — for  the  exube- 
rance of  my  imagination  caused  me  to  Tiew  them 
in  that  light — ^were  of  the  Sunny  South,  of  the  land 
of  mystic  fancy,  or  of  that  hallowed  by  the  great 
masters  of  philosophy  and  song — ^I  lived  in  a  world, 
whose  shadowy,  spirit-like  inhabitants,  were  my 
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Vinci.  Bat  here  it  was  that  the  little  god  Cupid 
stepped  in  and  frustrated  all  my  arrangements. 

The  old  gentleman  who  took  such  an  interest  in 
my  welfare,  was  not  only  generous  but  wealthy. 
1  believe  I  have  hitherto  omitted  to  mention  his 
name,  which  was  Belfin.  Owing  to  his  kindness, 
*  I  spent  many  happy  hours  at  his  house ;  and  it  was 
there  I  first  met  her,  who  may  be  regarded  as  the 
heroine  of  my  narrative.  The  practice  of  descri* 
bing  a  beauty  has  become  somewhat  trite ;  but  as 
a  description  is  generally  looked  for,  I  cannot 
evade  paying  a  slight  tribute  to  the  charms  of  my 
dulcina. 

Fayetta  Belfin — ^a  pretty  name,  by  the  way — 
was  of  course  a  most  bewitching  little  creature. 
If  I  should  describe  her  as  my  heart  dictates,  I 
would  be  thought  very  extravagant ;  but  I  promise 
the  courteous  reader,  what  I  intend  to  say,  shall 
be  pure  matter  of  fact. 

Imagine  her  about  the  height  of  Pauline  Buona- 
parte, or,  to  be  classical,  of  Cleopatra— just  soffi- 
oiently  tall  for  a  perfect  beauty.  She  was  per- 
fectly formed — the  first  and  most  important  con- 
sideration. A  full,  snowy,  voluptuous  bosom;  a 
most  exquisitely  rounded  arm  ;  and,  altogether,  a 
cast  of  enbon-point  truly  captivating,  were  tbe 
chief  characteristics  of  her  personi  Her  face  was 
purely  classical  in  its  contour.  I  think  I  never 
saw  features  more  delicately  chiselled.  The  lips 
were  just  of  that  delicious  shape  and  color,  which 
an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  beauty  would  delight  to 
press  in  a 

**  Long,  long  kiai  of  yoath  and  love." 
She  had  a  fair  skin;  and  a  complexion  of  that 
warm,  loving  richness, 

"Which  wakes  tiie  wieh,  and  melts  the  heart." 

Her  eyes  were  blue.  I  have  a  partiality  for  blue 
eyes.  Within  Fayetta's,  sat  the  mischievous  little 
god,  shooting  arrows  of  love  into  every  tender 
heart.  Her  heart  was  formed,  phrenologically 
speaking,  for  love  and  poetry ;  and  her  brilliant 
brown  hair  indicated  the  warmth  of  her  tempera- 
ment. I  soon  discovered  that  her  disposition  was 
exactly  in  accordance  with  this  description. 

To  make  an  end  of  the  matter,  I  fell  desperately 
in  love  with  this  little  goddess  of  beauty.  But 
*  the  course  of  true  love  never  did  run  smooth,* 
and  circumstances  made  it  necessary  that  I  should 
leave  N forever. 

V. 

Slender  as  my  resources  were,  I  managed  to 
reach  the  place  of  my  destination — a  village  most 
romantically  situated  on  the  Ohio.  I  had  heard 
so  much  of  the  scenery  surrounding  this  place,  and 
was  so  ardent  an  admirer  of  the  picturesque,  that  I 
made  it  my  embryo  residence.  I  was  not  disap- 
pointed in  my  expectations,  respecting  the  scenic 
beauty  of  the  village.  It  was  really  a  spot  upon 
vhich  nature  had  lavished  her  choicest  charms. 


There  was  one  moonlight  scene,  and  an  event  coo- 
nected  with  it,  which  I  can  never  f<Hrget. 

Having  succeeded  in  procuring  a  situatioQ  u 
assistant  teacher  in  the  village  sehoo),  I  found  my- 
self at  leisure  every  evening  to  indulge  io  my  ii- 
vorite  rhapsodies.  I  usually  devoted  an  hoar  Ui 
traversing  the  neighboring  cliffs,  and  admiring  the 
splendors  of  a  Western  sunset ;  or  mosLng  in  some 
leafy  glen,  over  undefined  aspirations  of  fntote 
greatness.  The  scene  to  which  I  have  alhidedi 
was  one  well  calculated  to  inflame  niy  romuuie 
imagination. 

Late  one  night,  I  wandered  to  the  highest  cliff 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  little  village  in  which  1 
sojourned.  The  moon  was  Just  peeping  over  a 
distant  hill,  giving  a  ghost-like  appearance  to  the 
tall  trees  intervening;  and  gilding  the  Ohio,  which 
swept  in  graceful  curves  beneiUh  me,  with  eneh 
brilliant  light,  that  it  weU  merited  its  titJe-the 
"  Silver  Wave."  Immediately  back,  was  a  deep, 
dark  ravine,  echoing  at  intervals  with  the  ominous 
cry  of  the  owl.  A  range  of  craggy  difiis  emerged 
from  the  gloom  on  the  opposite  side ;  the  moonlit 
rocks,  jutting  up  in  various  forms,  looked  like  w 
many  turrets  and  abutments  of  a  magnificent  city 
of  palaces.  At  a  distance  of  several  leagoes,  in  s 
bend  of  the  river,  which  wound  through  the  woods 
like  a  stream  of  pure  silver,  a  steamer  was  porso- 
ing  its  swift  career,  leaving  behind  it  a  long  bril- 
liant string  of  scintillations,  producing  a  stnlds^ 
and  beautiful  effect  The  measured  sound  of  tbe 
steam  echoed  from  hill  to  hill,  writh  a  thoosand  ^^ 
verberations ;  between  which,  ever  and  anon,  dying 
strains  of  music  were  borne  to  the  ear.    In  a  leify 

glen  to  the  left,  the  village  of  W could  jost  be 

discerned — ^its  white  cottage-roofs  glancing  mo- 
destly through  the  surrounding  foliage.  Awayoi 
the  distant  horizon,  were  ranges  of  mystie  bflle- 
each  growing  fainter  as  they  receded,  till  all  weie 
lost  in  a  rich  silvery  haze.  Over  the  whole,  was  i 
sky  so  calm — so  delightfully  illumined  with  pal^ 
sleeping  stars — so  vast  in  its  serene  beauties,  tbtf 
the  soul  was  awed  and  elevated  with  indescribable 
sensations,  acknowledging  the  might  and  majesty 
of  the  Creator.  Well  might  an  enthusiastic  admi- 
rer of  nature  feast  his  senses  upon  such  a  scene  m 
this !  Well  might  he  seek  to  imbibe  from  it,  that 
inspiration  which  would  prompt  the  glory  he  de- 
sired to  attain ! 

While  I  gazed  in  mute  admiration  on  tbe  sab- 
lime  scene  before  me,  I  heard  a  roslling  amonf 
the  leaves  close  by.  Before  I  could  turn,  to  »*• 
certain  the  cause,  4  tall  ghost-like  form  rQshed 
past  me  to  the  very  verge  of  the  chff.  His  fea- 
tures were  distinctly  visible  in  the  moonligbi 
They  were  noble,  and  beautifully  chiscUed,  bat 
deathly  pale.  His  person  vws  erect,  yet  too  coiS' 
ciated  to  be  perfect.  It  was  evident  that  be  <h<i 
not  belong  to  the  neighborhood.  There  was  sow- 
thing  about  him  whioh  had  the  air  of  a  city  debta- 
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elm;  lod  Um  scene  I  have  endearored  to  de- 
•cribe,  seemed  to  fill  him  with  remorse  for  a  mia* 
ipeat  life.  laspired  with  the  aerenity  and  gran- 
deur of  cTery  thiog  around  him,  he  lamed  hia  face 
to  the  orb  that  was  rising  from  the  distant  bill,  and 
poored  forth  an  apostrophe  so  snblime — so  elo- 
qoefitfthat  I  was  transfixed  to  the  spot.  I  had 
nerer  lisiesed  to  snch  language  from  human  ]ips. 
It  vas  powerfal — beaotifol — godlike.  In  a  deep, 
nelodioQi  Toioe,  he  conolnded  with  an  afiecting  a1- 
IflsioD  to  the  death  of  hope,  and  to  oor  final  release 
from  the  troubles  of  this  life.  A  presentiment  of 
somethiof  terrible  seised  upon  me.  Before  I  could 
gue»  his  poipoee,  the  mysterious  stranger  cast 
ose  liagering  look  on  the  scene  before  him,  and 
jaslied  headlong  OTor  the  precipice  \  There  was 
^  viU,  oneaztbly  shriek— ihe  dull  echo  of  a  failing 
body— a  crashing  sound  among  the  rocks  below — 
aodanwaasUU! 

Wiih  aeoaatioBs  of  the  deepest  horror,  I  hurried 
biek  to  the  Tillage.  Next  morning  the  body  of  the 
aofoftQoate  suicide  was  found  crushed  and  mangled, 
bejottd  all  h(^s  of  identity.  No  clue  was  ever 
diseorered  to  his  name  or  history.  A  few  scrape 
of  ifflpanioaed  poetry,  without  date  or  title,  were 
fouod  qwB  hh  person.  Thus  died  one  who  was 
evidently  gifted  beyoad  the  common  lot  of  hn- 
HUDity.  A  lesson  of  the  dreadful  effects  of  in- 
tempenoee  was  taught  me,  which  I  never  forgot, 
or  ceased  to  profit  by. 

VI. 
The  fire  years  ensuing,  formed  somewhat  .of  a 
bnttt  in  my  life.  It  is  true,  they  were  not  with- 
-it iocideat ;  but  that  was  of  a  nature  unintereating 
to  a  retier,  food,  as  I  i>re8ume  mine  is,  of  romance. 
There  are  few  things  in  the  life  of  a  Tillage  sohool- 
inster,ea]edated  to  attract  attention.  The  am|rfe 
^^i*Bre  which  snch  an  aTooalion  afforded  me,  for 
readiog  and  cultiTating  my  favorite  art,  was  the 
oely  uidneeoieBt  I  had  for  remaining  so  long  in 
^ — -;  altboogh  the  prknitiTo  manners,  and  sim- 
plicity of  character  of  the  villagers,  were  not  with- 
out their  charms  for  a  reflective  mind  like  mine. 

Tired,  at  length,  of  the  monotony  of  my  life,  I 
reoiored  farther  west,  to  a  town  proverbial  for  the 
rc&ied  taste  of  its  iohabitenCs.  I  there  set  up  a 
dnviag-isehool  on  a  ne^w  system.  Aniong  my  pu- 
pils was  a  Udy  of  a  somewhat  uncertain  age,  who 
bad  long  enjoyed  her  single  blessedness.  This 
^'9*»x^  to  me  rather  strange,  as  she  was  not  ill- 
^kiag ;  and,  moreover,  had  a  considerable  fortune 
to  recommend  her.  Poverty  had  cramped  my  men- 
ul  energies  long  enongfa  *,  so  I  thought  th^ze  was 
DO  readier  method  of  bettering  my  condition,  than 
^«<uKetiog  myself  with  my  pupil,  Miss  Claudia 
^oa.  My  advanoes  were  reeeiTed  with  great 
favor;  and  in  leas  than  a  month  after  first  sight, 
I  waa  a  manied  man.  Alas,  how  soon  waa  I  led 
to  repeoi  this  mereenary  act !  My  wife's  temper 
was  dreadfoL    When  abe  discoTered  that  it  was 
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not  exactly  love  for  her  person  that  induced  me  to 
take  her  as  a  partner,  there  was  no  end  to  her  re- 
proaches. Nothing  could  appease  her.  On  my 
devoted  head  the  direst  abuse  was  poured. 

Imagine  a  year  of  misery  to  have  passed  away, 
during  which  1  had  meekly  submitted  to  every  in* 
dignity  that  oould  be  devised  for  my  discomfiture. 
The  matrimonial  miseries  I  suffered,  had  reached 
a  point  beyond  human  endurance.  Night  and  day* 
my  ears  were  beset  with  opprobrious  epithets.  I 
had  no  peace,  save  when  nature's  balmy  restorer 
quieted,  for  a  moment,  my  wife's  tongue.  NcTor 
was  there  a  more  pitiably,  consummately,  hen- 
pecked man !  I  did  not  pretend  to  retort,  for  I  de- 
tested contention.  Being  CTer  peaceably  disposed, 
I  endeaTored  to  adjust  all  matters  amicably ;  but  to 
no  purpose.  Claudia  scorned  to  listen  to  reason. 
The  less  I  said,  the  more  she  soolded ;  and  yet,  if 
I  Tentured  to  assert  my  rights,  her  Tituperations 
were  increased  to  a  lamentable  extent.  My  en- 
thusiasm for  the  fine  arts  was  rapidly  OTaporating. 
I  was  becoming  one  of  the  most  fretful,  miserable 
creatures  in  existenee.  ETcry  day  my  face  be- 
came paler,  and  my  person  more  attenuated,  till  at 
length  I  was  a  mere  walking  skeleton.  If,  in  the 
course  of  a  short  peregrination  I  met  with  some 
pleasant  or  lucky  adTenture,  it  was  always  my  cus- 
tom to  impart  it  with  joy  and  kindness  to  Claudia; 
but  she  treated  my  good  intentions  with  contempt. 
My  condition  was  really  pitiable.  I  secretly  re- 
solved to  leave  her ;  for  the  bare  idea  of  mention- 
ing the  subject  of  a  separation  in  her  presence,  put 
me  in  a  cold  tremor.  The  valorous  resolution 
formed,  I  chuckled  to  myself,  in  the  words  of  Mas- 
aiBger, 
**  Thou  buzaing  drobe,  tlmt  'bout  my  ears  dost  ham, 
To  strike  thy  rankling  sting  into  my  heart, 
Whose  renown  time  nor  medicine  coold  assuage, — 
Thus  do  J  pot  thee  off!" 

With  the  greatest  secrecy,  and  not  a  few  mis- 
givings, I  made  my  preparations.  Every  thing 
succeeded  to  my  satisfaction.  Claudia  never  dis- 
covered my  absence,  till  she  received  a  letter  which 
I  had  left  in  the  post-office,  informing  her  of  my 
resolution  never  again  to  show  her  the  light  of  my 
countenance.  I  have  since  been  told  that  on  read- 
ing this  epistle,  her  rage  was  ungovernable ;  and, 
indeed,  it  is  with  becoming  grief  I  add,  that  after 
losing  the  only  object  upon  which  she  could  law- 
fully exercise  her  tongue,  she  gradually  pined 
away,  till  death  silenced  her  forever.  Peace  be 
with  thee,  Claudia !  Mayest  thou  find  that  rest  in 
the  grave,  which  was  unknown  to  thee  whil^ 
living ! 

VU. 
'  By  this  time  I  had  begun  to  despair  of  attaining 
any  celebrity  in  the  art  which  I  had  chosen  for  my 
profession.  Dis^^pointmen^  and  want  of  patronage 
damped  the  ardor  of  my  enthusiasm.  In  a  fit  ef 
disgust,  I  resolved  to  give  up  painting,  and  try 
something  more  profitable. 
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«  I  took  up  my  residence  in  a  Targe  city,  where  I 
fancied  my  talents  would  be  appreciated.  Having 
sufficient  money  to  meet  my  immediate  wants,  I 
turned  my  attention  to  writing  poetry  and  plays. 


too  much  on  my  natural  gifts  of  mind.  •  The  eo- 
thusiasm  which  should  have  led  me  to  look  well  to 
the  cause,  has  been  concentrated  on  the  effect; 
and  thus  the -first  has  been  overlooked,  and  ibe 


however,  that  I  am  still  an  enthusiast.  What  is 
inherent  in  me,  cannot  be  eradicated.  If  I  hare 
failed  in  the  realization  of  those  ambitioiiB  dreams 
which  have  ever  been  my  solace,  1  have  profiled 
by  them,  and  afforded  an  example  to  the  world 
which  cannot  fail  to  be  of  advantage.  Thas,  is 
some  measure,  I  am  consoled  for  my  disaj)poiot' 
ments. 

It  is  now  my  most  delightful  task  to  sit  down, 
in  some  solitary  nook,  away  from  the  bustle  aod 
turmoil  of  mankind,  and  think  over  the  past.  I 
am  one  of  the  happiest  of  mortals.  I  look  only  at 
the  bright  side  of  past  events ;  and  with  a  heait 
full  of  kindly  feelings '  towards  all  living  things, 
and  an  imagination  unimpaired  by  age,  I  await 
that  decree  of  time  which  will  mingle  me  with  the 
dust  from  which  I  came. 


The  first  I  soon  discovered  was  a  flat,  stale,  andflast  has  never  been  attained.    I  must  coafess, 

unprofitable  business.   Whether  the  fact  was  owing 

to  a  want  of  merit  in  me,  or  a  want  of  taste  in  the 

publishers,  I  cannot  say ;  but  it  is  quite  certain, 

nothing  from  my  pen  in  the  poetical  way,  produced 

me  a  single  cent;    My  plays  Were  'highly  spoken 

of;  and  the  managers  of  the  theatres,  to  whom  I 

submitted  them,  took  great  pleasure  in  having  the 

productions  decently  murdered  before  the  public ; 

but,  alas !  I  could  get  nothing  for  them — not  even 

enough  to  cover  the  funeral  expenses. 

Driven  to  despair  by  want  and  disappointment,  I 
resolved  to  try  my  hand,  as>  a  hst  resource,  at 
novel-writing.  In  due  time  I  produced  a  very 
grand  affair.  Elated  with  the  successful  manner 
in  which  I  had  disposed  of  my  task,  I  took  the 
work  to  the  nearest  pubUsfaer,  persuaded  he  would 
jump  at  the  lucrative  offer  I  intended  to  make  him. 
Here  again  I  was  taoght  a  lesson.  He  turned 
over  the  pages — said-  the  cbirography  was  pretty — 
spoke  of  hard  times — ^great  press  of  business — no 
time  to  examine  the  work,  &c.  Curing  the  il- 
literate boor,  I  carried  my  manuscript  to  another 
publisher,  rejoicing  in  the  idea  that  the  last  had 
suffered  a  considerable  loss.  The  next  spoke  in 
very  condescending  and  encouraging  terms.  He 
even  took  the  trouble  to  read  a  few  pages,  which 
be  pronounced  capital, — ^pithy — execellent — well 
calculated  to  be  popular!  But  unfortunately  he 
had  too  much  business  on  hand,  to  attempt  the  pub- 
lication of  so  great  a  work.  Disgusted  with  the 
numerous  replies  of  a  similar  nature,  with  which 
the  publishers  generally,  favored  me,  I  returned  to 
my  lodgings,  and  did  no  doubt  the  most  prudent 
thing  I  ever  did  in  my  life — burned  my  novel  \ 

This  cursory  and  somewhat  irregular  autobiog- 
raphy draws  to  a  close.  I  have  been  for  many 
years  an  adventurer.  My  lifehas  not  been  without  its 
charms,  fraught  as  it  was  with  every  vicissitude 
of  fortune,  from  youth  to  age.  There  are  many 
things  which  I  might  have  done — many  which 
should  have  been  avoided.  It  is  too  late  now, 
however,  to  fret  about  them.  If  I  had  the  power 
to  live  again,  I  might  do  better.  My  history,  I 
trust,  is  not  without  a  moral.  I  have  shown,  in 
accordance  with  the  motto  which  stands  at  its 
head,  that  application  and  study  are  the  surest 
means  of  attaining  intellectual  distinction.  How- 
ever lofty  may  be  our  aspirations,  and  great  as  na- 
ture's gifts  may  be,  they  will  avail  very  little,  if 
not  aided  by  sound  thought,  and  severe  study.  I 
am  now  nearly  thirty,  and  what  have  I  done!  Lite- 
rally, nothing !  Those  hours  which  should  have 
been  employed  in  laying  the  foundation  of  that 
eminence  to  which  I  aspired,  have  been  .wasted  in 
visionary  dreams  of  greatness.    I  have  depended 
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PART  y. 

The  French  Knights  supposing  that  the  catas- 
trophe at  Gozo,  related  in  the  last  chapter,  might 
be  told  in  Europe  to  their  general  disgrace,  cUbd- 
rously. called  for  a  council,  by  which  all  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  siege,  and  surrender  of  the  cas- 
tle, might  be  made  publicly  known.  Omedes,  as  a 
friend  and  countryman  of  De  Sesa,  rejected  tbeir 
proposition,  saying  that  an  absent  commander,  vfao 
was  either  dead,  or  a  prisoner  among  his  enemies, 
could  not  be  justly  tried  for  his  conduct.  Tfaroogh 
the  instrumentality  of  the  Grand-Master,  it  wai 
commonly  believed  that  the  Governor  of  Goxodird 
in  its  defence ;  and  it  was  not  until  man/  jeais 
after,  when  De  Sessa  returned  to  the  cooveDt, 
having  effected  his  escape  by  bribing  his  jailoi^. 
that  people  were  aware  of  hia  existence.  Being 
put  under  arrest,  he  underwent  a  trial,  ^^as  ac- 
quitted of  cowardice,  and  restored  to  bis  former 
dignity.  This  clemency,  he  owed  rather  to  the 
commisseration  of  the  monks  for  his  loog  confine- 
iftent,  than  to  what  he  actually  deserved. 

When  Gozo  was  depopulated,  and  all  its  dtrdl- 
ings  destroyed,  the  Janizaries  returned  to  tbeir 
ships;  and  the  Admiral,  with  a  light  bat  frrorabk 
breeze,  shaped  bis  conrse  for  Tripoli,  the  Lepus 
Maigna  of  the  ancients,  a  town  built  on  the  ft8»l 
near  the  sea,  and  defended  by  old  and  dilapida»<I 
walls.  Sinam  arriving  safely  at  Taebara,  a  sm^ 
town  distant  some  twelve  miles  from  thewesi^vd 
of  the  city  he  had  gone  to  besiege,  was  kindly  re- 
ceived by  Morat  Aga,  the  I^jnh  governor  of  the 
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district ;  wlio,  oot  only  gare  him  erery  facility  for 
kodiog  ]bs  army,  bat  evea  sent  one  of  his  own  ca- 
lalry  with  a  sammonB  to  Gaspard  La  Vallier, 
proDusiog  tint  should  he  surrender,  the  garrison 
woaid  be  permitted  to  depart  in  peace ;  bat  should 
be  refose,  and  the  place  be  tsJcen  by  storm,  he 
▼oald  treat  it  as  a  conquered  town,  and  give  it  ap 
to  be  sacked  by  his  troops.  The  answer  of  the  in- 
trepid old  Knight  was  as  laconic,  as  brave.  He 
said  he  had  been  entrusted  by  the  Grand-Master 
with  the  defence  of  Tripoli,  and  so  long  as  he  had 
his  existeDee,  he  would  faithfully  perform  his  daty. 
The  Turkish  commander,  well  knowing  the 
character  of  La  Vallier,  and  being  satisfied  that 
sothiog  eooid  be  gained  by  threats,  advanced  with 
fort?  pieces  of  cannon  to  begin  the  siege.  He  had 
not,  however,  commenced  his  operations,  when  a 
Tessel,  Qoder  the  French  flag,  having  on  board 
Gabriel  D'Amaront,  the  embassador  of  Henry  II. 
to  the  Sublime  Porte,  airrived,  and  came  to  anchor 
in  the  midst  of  the  Ottoman  fleet.  D^Amaront, 
^ile  OQ  bis  voyage*  to  Constantinople,  had  acci- 
dentaHy  stopt  at  Malta.  Omedes,  taking  advan- 
tage of  this  circumstance,  and  fearing  that  all  the 
EoTopean  powers  would  blame  him  for  his  negli- 
geace  should  Tripolibe  captured,  earnestly  begged 
of  the  French  embassador  to  change  his  destina- 
tion and  act  as  a  mediator  between  Sinam  and 
himself. 

B^Ainaront,  going  to  the  camp  of  the  Com- 
maoder-in-Chief,  was  graciously  received  by  the 
Turks,  to  whom  he  quickly  made  known  the  ob- 
ject of  his  visit.  The  Admiral  as  quickly  however 
pat  ao  end  to  all  negotiation,. by  showing  the  in- 
stTQctions  which  he  had  received  from  the  Sultan, 
and  saying  that  if  he  did  not  obey  them,  he  should, 
on  his  retsra  to  Constantinople,  pay  for  his  diso- 
bedience by  the  loss  of  his  head.  This  argument 
vas  eondnsire,  and  the  Frenchman  was  preparing 
to  take  hia  depaitive  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
tHe  peUiion  in  person  to  Selyman',  when  he  found 
lustself  detaned  by  the  Ottoman  Admiral,  who 
)»d  ordered  his  vessel  to  be  completely  unrigged. 
D'AmaroDt  strongly  protested  against  this  deten- 
tion, remarking  that  he  was  the  representative  of 
a  powerful  monarch,  who  was  at  peace  with  the 
Saltan;  that  he  was  charged  with  despatches  from 
hia  goTemment,  which  were  of  the  utmost  impor- 
^a&ce  to  both  powers,  and  which  ought  to  be  im- 
mediately delivered  to  the  Turkish  Divan,  to  whdb 
they  were  directed  by  the  hand  of  his  King.  Si- 
Duo,  not  wiahing  to  take  the  ie^K>nsibility  of  re- 
fasing  to  grant  the  embassador  his  liberty,  called 
1>»  conneiUoTS  together;  they  decided  that  he 
*^d  be  kept  where  he  was,  though  his  every 
<x^  wish  should  be  gratified ;  and  all  in  the  camp 

^^  ordered  to  treat  him  with  the  most  maifked 

attention. 

Oo  the  8tb  of  August,  the  Turkish  batteries 
were  opened  upon  the  Tripoline  castle ;  but  with 


little  execution,  as  it  was  the  oidy  weH  fortified 
point  of  all  the  fortifications. 

Several  days  after  the  siege  was  commenced ; 
and  when,  under  the  spirited  fire  of  the  Knights, 
many  of  the  Infidels  had  fallen,  an  apostate  villain, 
who  was  bom  in  Provence;  and  who  acted  as  a  spy 
to  Aga  Morat,  escaped  from  the  city,  and  advised 
Dragut  to  turn  his  attention  to  another  place, 
where  the  walls  codd  be  soon  overthrown,  and  his 
soldien  efifect  an  entrance.  Forty  hours  after  this 
advice  was  given.  La  Vallier,  being  persuaded  that 
Tripoli  could  no  longer  be  defended,  left  his  for- 
tress ;  and,  through  the  intercession  of  D^Amaront, 
succeeded  in  making  a  favorable  capitulation  with 
the  Ottoman  general.  The  soldiers,  not  knowing 
the  terms  of  the  treaty,  and  soppoaing  they  were 
to  have  their  liberty,  tnmidtuoosly  left  their  quar- 
ters, and  took  to  the  plains.-  Aga  Morat,  however, 
soon  convinced  them  of  their  error*;  for,  surround* 
ing  the  whole  body  with  his  cavalry,  he  made  them 
all  his  slaves.  Bitterly  did  these  poor  captives  re- 
pent of  their  cowardly  conduct  during  the  siege ; 
for  they  thought  that  their  sufferings  in  bondage 
would  be  more  grievous  than  death. 

Des  Roches,  who  commanded  a  fort,  and  had  a 
garrison  of  two  hundred  Calabrians,  resolutely  re- 
fused to  submit,  unless  Dragut  would  promise  to 
htm  and  his  soldiers  a  safe  conveyance  to  Malta. 
As  it  was  a  position  which  coold  be  desperately 
defended,  the  Turk  was  obliged  to  accede  to  the 
terms ;  he  sent  a  ring  from  his  finger,  as  a  token 
that  he  Would  faithfully  fulfil  his  promise.  Thus 
was  Tripoli  conquered  on  the  15th  of  August,  1661, 
after  having  been  held  by  the  Christians  something 
more  than  forty  years  fVom  the  time  of  its  capture 
by  the  Count  of  Navarre. 

When  Sinam  had  got  all  the  KnighU  in  his 
power,  wholly  regardless  of  his  oaths,  be  stripped 
them  of  their  habits,  and  treated  them  as  slaves. 
He  expected  that  he  should  receive  for  their  ran- 
som, a  sum  which  might  be  sufficient  to  defray  the 
whole  expense  which  he  had  been  at,  to  get  pos- 
session of  their  city:*  The  French  embassador, 
enraged  at  this  behavior,  boldly  told  this  haughty 
mussulman,  that  should  he  not  strictly  fulfil  the 
terms  of  the  treaty,  the  Sultan  would  lose  all  the 
honor  of  his  victories  by  the  treachery  of  his  con- 
duct. This  language,  so  plainly  spoken,  had  the 
desired  efifect;  for  the  monks  were  soon  released 
from  their  chains,  and  permitted  to  embark  on  the 
galleys  which  were  to  carry  them  to  their  eon- 
vent. 

The  day  after  the  Turkish  Admiral  hoisted  his 
flag  on  the  bastions  of  Tripoli,  he  had  a  splendid 
pavilion  erected,  and  sent  an  invitation  to  D'Ama- 
ront  and  La  Vallier  to  dine  with  him.  This  they 
accepted,  hoping,  that  when  the  wine  was  passing, 
they  might  obtain  a  promise  for  the  liberation  of 
some  of  their  friends,  who  were  still  held  in  bon- 
dage.    Their  hopes  were  not  fruitless;  f6r  twenty 
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more  Christians  were  released,  on  condition  that 
thirty  Janizaries,  who  were  made  prisoners  at 
Malta,  should  be  set  a.t  liberty  on  their  arrival. 

There  unfortunately  chanced  to  be  among  the 
Christian  captives,  an  old  gunner,  named  John  de 
Chabas,  who  was  known  to  have  shot  off  the  hand 
of  the  '*  Clarke  generar*  of  the  Mussulmen  army. 
When  the  dinner  was  finished,  which  had  been  of 
the  most  magnificent  description,  and  while  the 
hundred  Turkish  guests,  dressed  in  their  long  robes 
of  golden  cloth,  of  velvet,  and  damask,  were  still 
seated  around  the  festive  board,  a  call  was  made 
for  de  Chabas ;  he  was  soon  brought,  accompanied 
by  a  few  savage  wretches,  who  were  to  act  as  his 
executioners.  When  the  hoary-headed  old  soldier 
was  told  of  the  manner  in  which  he  was  to  die,  his 
fortitude  for  a  moment  failed  him ;  but  he  quickly 
recovered  his  firmness,  and  bravely  perished  as  a 
martyr  to  the  Christian  religion.  The  Turks  after 
lopping  off  the  ears  and  nose  of  the  Spaniard,  in- 
humed him  to  his  breast  in  the  earth,  and  fired  at 
bis  head  and  shoulders,  until  they  saw  he  was 
nearly  dead,  when  they  put  an  end  tchis  existence 
by  cutting  his  throat. 

The  Embassador  and  Knight,  after  being  com- 
pelled to  witness  this  sad  tragedy,  took  their  leave ; 
and,  embarking,  set  sail  for  Malta,  where  they  ar- 
rived on  the  afternoon  of  the  second  day  of  their 
passage.  Much  to  the  surprise  of  D*Amaront, 
when  he' was  preparing  to  enter  the. harbor,  he 
found  the  progress  of  his  vessel  impeded  by  a 
chain,  and  the  soldiers  of  St.  Angclo  under  arms. 
Laying  off  the  island  under  easy  sail  during  the 
night,  he  made  his  appearance  again  in  the  morn- 
ing, when  he  was  allowed  to  anchor,  and  received 
permission  to  land.  The  embassador,  immediately 
going  to  the  palace,  was  received  by  the  Grand- 
Master  in  a  most  distant  and  uncourteous  manner. 
Being  told  by  Omedes  of  the  suspicion  which  the 
Order  entertained  of.  his  having,  in  his  recent  em- 
bassy to  Tripoli,  leagued  in  a  treacherous  manner 
wiih  La  Vallier  to  surrender  the  place^he  repelled 
the  charge  with  the  utmost  indignation,  and  de- 
manded to  be  publicly  heard.  A  council  being 
called,  D^Amaront  stated,  that  he  accepted  ef  the 
thankless  service  at  tlie  earnest  desire  of  the 
Grand-Master,  who,  being  aware  of  the  error  he 
had  Committed  in  not  sending  a  sufficient  force  for 
the  defence  of  Tripoli,  now  that  it  was  captured, 
was  trying  to  throw  the  blame  of  it  on  the  shoul- 
ders of  others,  which  he  alone  ought  only  to  bear. 
He  stated  also  that  his  duty  had  been  faithfully 
performed ;  and  he  sincerely  trusted  that  the  con- 
ditions which  he  had  made  with  the  Turkish  Ad- 
miral for  the  ransom  of  xhe  Knights,  would  be 
strictly  and  honorably  performed.  The  embassa- 
dor, finding  his  statements  were  not  generally  be- 
lieved, and  his  requests  were  not  likely  to«be  com- 
phed  with,  left  the  assembly  in  disgust;  and  re- 
tiiraiag  to  hiM  galley ^  did  not  again  land,  viVk\\tt  Via 


remained  at  the  island.  He  even  carried  la  » 
mity  so  far,  that  when  sailing  out  of  the  port  far 
Constantinople,  he  would  not  salute  the  ganiM; 
which  was  always  customary  with  a  CkraliM 
ship. 

At  the  suggestion  of  Omedes,  La  Vallier  ail 
three  others  of  the  principal  monks,  who  haii^ 
turned  from  Tripoli,  were  thrown  in  pri«»i,«l 
there  detained  until  a  court  had  been  furmed,  vm 
which  a  secular  judge,  named  Anthony  de  Codh 
was  called  to  preside.  The  Grand-Matter, vki 
was  a  known  enemy  of  La  Vallier,  and  whs  hd 
given  him  his  appointment  in  Barbary,  ody  tskn 
him  absent  from .  the  Chapter,  was  paitiadi^ 
anxious  that  he  should  be  found  guilty  of  btrif 
betrayed  his  trust ;  therefore  he  appoimel  mI^ 
those  to  sit  in  judgment,  who  were  his  emioi^ 
and  whd  would  bring  in  just  such  a  verdict  ttk; 
might  wish.  Villegagnon,  who  was  present  Mf 
the  time  the  witnesses  were  undergoing 
amination,  and  who  observed  the  unjust  maashj 
which  the  trial  was  conducted,  rose  in  coart,a(| 
with  that  generops  intrepidity  for  which  be  vHVj 
famed,  openly  declared,  that  he  would  act  u( 
sel  for  the  accused,  who  would  certainly  be  fbal] 
guilty,  if  no  one  was  permitted  to  speak  is  iM 
defence.  He  stated  that  in  his  opinios,  the  bsj 
of  Tripoli  was  only  to  be  ascribed  to  tbe  M 
gence  and  avarice  of  the  Grand-Master,  vbi' 
more  desirous  of  enriching  his  relaiivei,tbiitfj 
sustaining  the  dignity  of  the  Order.  Vil 
further  declared  in  a  still  louder  voice,  tbtf  hij 
the  funds  which  were  placed  aside  only  for  ibsM 
fence  of  that  city,  been  lawfully  appropriateiife| 
prisoners  at  the  bar  would  have  never  ben  fi^j 
in  their  present  unfortunate  situation. 

The  French  Knights  were   pleased  wtk  iij 
manly  conduct  of  their  leader,  and  eoineidcd  ^l 
him  in  their  opinions.     Omedes,  enraged  it  ^\ 
accusation,  was  aroused  to  greater  exei1ioMi< 
he  might  carry  his  point,  and  hare  La  Vallier  ( 
demned.  But  the  statements  of  all  those  vboii 
fied  against  the  accused,  were  declared  by  Vl^ 
g^non  to  be  false ;  and  he  called  sixty 
persons  to  sustain  him  in  this  his  sweeping  i 
tion. 

The  trial  being  finished,  de  Combe,  io  fiiH  f^ 
cil,  gave  the  following  verdict:  that  althoq^^ 
was  true  the  loss  of  Tripoli  was  oecasioiMdii' 
measure  by  the  cowardice  of  the  garrison;  |^^ 
Knight,  who  yielded  a  post  with  which  be  )^ 
been  charged,  without  the  consent  of  tbe  Gf^ 
Master,  was  liable  to  be  degraded ;  and  be  th* 
fore  adjudged  all  the  prisoners  to  be  depfiMl 
of  their  habits  and  expelled  from  the  Oii^' 
Omedes,  expressing  himself  dissatisfied  with  iv 
sentence,  as  he  wished  to  save  the  three  Sptf* 
monks  who  had  been  condemned,  xevciflcd  V 
verdict  of  de  Combe,  and  declared  that  La  Vili> 
onVf  ^bAuid  suffer;  he  haYiag  been  ths  chirf* 
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conuuDd,  and  haTing  signed  the  terns  of  the  ca- 
pkolatioD.  This  contemptible  conduct  of  the  judge 
so  eonged  the  Knights  of  the  dilBlerent  Ungoages, 
that  they  swoie  on  their  honors  not  to  permit  the 
seoteoce  to  be  carried  into  execution,  unless  made 
to  beir  equally  on  all.  The  bailifi^  Schilling,  in 
his  exeiteoMDt,  pnbliclj  called  de  Combe  a  prolb- 
fito  TJlain ;  while  Nigoer,  a  Castilian,  as  openly 
said  he  was  a  wretch,  and  only  a  fit  instrument  to 
eany  (he  wiahes  of  the  Grand-Master  into  effiict, 
be  they  what  they  might. 

Omedes  was,  much  to  his  mortification,  obliged 
to  neamib  to  the  popular  will ;  bat  it  was  ouly  for 
a  tise,  as  he  shortly  after  reinstated  Faster,  de 
Sossa,  and  Herrera,  to  their  former  digniUee; 
though  his  hostflity  to  La  Vallier  never  ceased ; 
ao^  this  aged  Knight,  who  was  more  imprudent 
tba  culpable,  was  left  to  linger  in  confinement. 

Heoiy  n.,  having  been  informed  of  the  treat- 
ioeot  which  D^Amaront  received  from  the  Grand- 
Master,  sent  a  messenger,  named  l^elloy,  with  a 
letter  denaoding  of  him  an  explanation,  and  to  be 
made  aeqoamted  whether  his  envoy  had  been  guilty 
of  those  transactions,  which  he  had  been  pleased, 
by  his  emiasaries,  to  circalate  in  Enrope  against 
hiffl.  After  mnch  deliberation  in  his  council, 
Omedes  retracted  his  accusations  ;  though  the 
ftiendi  of  Charles  V.  would  never  believe  but  that 
the  atateiDenta  were  true. 

^^hile  the  convent  was  distuxhed  by  these  dis- 
Rouooa,  Leo  Strocsi,  the  Prior  of  Capoa,  and  the 
nme  Florentine  Knight,  whom  we  have  before 
aamed  as  having  been  ^ipointed  by  Oinedes  Ad- 
ninl  of  hia  gallies,  hot  who  afterwards  accepted  of  a 
Freoch  eommand,  arrived  at  Malta,  and  sought  the 
Graod-Maater^s  protection.  This  request  not  being 
graated— it  being  tbe  Wish  of  Omedes  to  compel 
him  to  enter  the  Spanish  service — Strosxi,  calling 
himself  » tbe  friend  of  God  alone,**  put  to  sea,  and 
for  a  year  aaade  ptixes  of  every  thing  which  came 
ia  hia  way ;  though  he  landed  the  crews  of  all 
Christian  vessels  in  safety,  and  gave  them  their 
pcnooal  effects.  Having  been  particularly  fortu- 
■B^  in  his  cruise  in  the  Levant,  he  purchased  a 
Bsgnifieeot  cfaoreh  ornament,  which  he  sent  to  the 
inage  of  oar  lady  of  Philermo,  at  Malta.  On  the 
^>orien  of  this  ornament,  were  embroidered  these 
wonb  of  St.  John—-'*  He  came  to  his  own,  and 
^  owB  received  him  not."  Strozzi  directed  his 
>Be»enger,  by  whom  he  sent  his  gift,  to  make  an 
ipplieation  that  he  might  be  admitted  as  one  of 
the  eosreat ;  but  this  petition  was  sternly  refused ; 
^^Mdes  declaring  that  should  the  Prior  of  Capua 
ottke  his  appearance,  he  would  be  treated  as  an 
enemy,  and  be  fired  upon  from  his  batteries. 
When  tbis  answer  was  made  known  to  the  Knights, 
tmeetiog  was  called,  and  a  letter  written  to  Strozzi, 
'I'^onniog  him,  that  were  he  to  come  be  would  be 
well  received,  and  his  wishes  complied  with.  Tbis 
iotimatioB  was  soffieient  fax  the  Prior  to  act  upon. 


Sailing  directly  for  Malta,  he  was  joined  on  his 
landing  by  many  of  the  most  respectable  monks, 
who  accompanied  him  to  the  palace  of  the  Grand- 
Master,  and  urgently  requested  that  he  might  be 
reinstated  as  one  of  their  body.  Omedes,  awed  by 
the  high  bearing  of  Strozzi,- and  aware  that  he 
could  not  refuse  the  request  of  his  companions 
without  running  the  risk  of  having  a  rebellion  in 
the  Order,  made  a  merit  of  necessity,  and  received 
him  as  a  friend— expressing  a  hope  that  when  he 
had  recovered  from  the  fatignes  of  his  voyage,  he 
would  make  a  survey  of  the  island,  and  observe 
what  pl4ces  might  be  the  most  easily  and  most 
efiectnally  defended.  The  Prior  executed  this 
service  with  the  utmost  alacrity,  and  reported  a 
plan  to  the  council,  which,  if  it  could  have  been 
accepted,  would  have  rendered  Malta'impregnahle. 
The  suggestions  which  he  made  were  every  way 
worthy  of  his  talents  and  character.  He  proposed 
the  erection  of  a  town  on  Mount  Sceberras,  and 
the  building  of  a  splendid  fortress  for  its  defence. 
The  idea  was  only  abandoned  because  the  state 
of  the  treasd^  would  not  sanction  so  heavy  an  ex- 
pense. Two  forts,  however,  were  ordered  to  be 
immediately  built ;  the  one  on  Sceberras,  to  be 
called  St.  Elmo ;  and  the  other  on  Mount  St.  Ju- 
lian, to  be  designated  as  St.  Michael ;  both  being 
named  in  commemoration  of  the  castles  which  de- 
fended the  entrance  of  the  harbor  of  Rhodes. 
Engineers  and  buiMing  materials  were  sent  from 
Sicily  with  the  greatest  expedition ;  and  so  anx- 
iously did  the  Knights  labor,  that  in  the  brief  space 
of  six  months  both  fortifications  were  finished. 
St.  Elmo  still  remains  as  a  monument  to  the 
memory  of  Strozzi ;  it  being  one  of  the  most  per- 
fect fortresses  of  the  present  age. 

Omedes,  finding  he  could  not  prevail  upon  the 
Prior  of  Capua  to  enter  in  the  Spanish  service, 
and  dreading  his  every-day  increasing  influence  in 
the  Orders  expressed  a  wish  that  he  would  take 
charge  of  an  expedition  that  he  was  preparing  to 
send  against  Zoara,  a  wealthy  town  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Tripoli ;  and  which,  ftom  its  exposed  sit- 
uation by  land,  he  had  understood  could  be  easily 
captured.  Strozzi,  wishing  to  distinguish  himself, 
willingly  accepted  of  this  command  ;  setting  sail 
on  the  6th  of  August,  with  a  few  galleys,  having 
on  board  one  thousand  men  and  three  hundred 
monks,  he  arrived  safely  on  the  coast  of  Barbary, 
and  near  to  the  place  which  he  had  gone  to  attack. 
By  an  unfortunate  mistake  of  the  pilot,  the  troops 
were  landed  some  two  leagues  more  distant  from 
Zoara  than  was  necessary,  which  caused  them, 
during  the  night,  a  tedious  march  of  several  hours 
over  a  long  and  sandy  plain. 

The  Christians  were  divided  into  three  bodies« 
and  led  by  experienced  Knights.  Passing  through 
tbe  gates  of  the  town,  which  they  found  open  and 
unguarded,  they  had  perfect  possession  of  the  place 
before  the  citizens  were  -aroused  to  their  danger. 
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by  the  sound  of  the  drums,  and  the  clangor  of  arms.  I  this  service  he  was  so  fortunate,  that  vhei 


When  the  soldiers  found  they  had  nothing  to  fear 
from  the  inhabitants,  they  scattered  themselves  in 
every  direction,  and  committed  all  those  excesses 
which  were  usual  in  a  captured  city.  As  the 
commander,  La  Vallette,  was  employed  in  con- 
ducting some  fifleen  hundred  prisoners,  of  all  ages, 
down  to  the  beach,  to  have  them  embarked,  he 
was  saluted  by  a  Moor,  who  had  formerly  been  in 
his  service,  and  who  inquired  if  he  was  aware  that 
a  body  of  four  thousand  Turks  were  in  full  march 
to  attack  him  ?  Strozzi,  on  his  receiving  this  in- 
formation, quickly  sounded  a  retreat;  but  the  troops 
were  so  scattered,  that  the  signal  was  not  gene- 
rally heard ;  and  Mogat  Aga  entering  at  the  mo- 
ment with  his  army,  a  desperate  conflict  took  place 
in  the  streets  of  the  half  sacked  town.  Though 
the  Maltese  fought  with  their  usual  bravery,  yet 
they  could  not,  against  such  numbers,  gain  any  sig- 
nal advantage.  The  Prior  hearing  of  the  death  of 
his  nephew,  and  anxious  to  avenge  it,  advanced  at 
the  head  of  some  soldiers,  and  threw  himself  in  the 
midst  of  the  fight.  Being  severely  wounded,  he 
would  have  certainly  been  killed,  had  not  Torcil- 
las,  a  Majorcan  Knight  of  great  strength  and  cour- 
age, taken  him  up  in  his  arms,  and  carried  him  to 
the  shore ;  whence  he  was  taken  to  his  galley. 
The  commander  Copier,  and  the  monks  Soto  Major 
and  St.  Jaille,  magnanimously  lost  their  lives, 
while  assisting  in  the  escape  of  De  Strozzi.  Cas- 
siere,  the  standard-bearer,  forming  his  few  re- 
maining men  in  a  square,  successfully  repelled  the 
numerous  attacks  of  the  Turkish  cavalry;  and, 
getting  to  the  beach,  waded  off  to  the  boats,  which 
had  been  brought  as  near  as  the  shallow  water 
would  permit. 

During  the  whole  of  this  anxious  period,  never, 
for  a  moment,  was  the  flag  of  the  Order  furled ; 
and  though  its  folds  had  been  pierced  with  bullets, 
its  fragments  were  preserved.  In  this  sad  attempt 
on  Zoara,  many  distinguished  Knights  perished. 
The  language  of  Italy  lost  three  who  were  particu- 
larly renowned,  Valperga,  Sporza,  and  Justiniani; 
while  of  the  French,  sixteen,  all  descended  from 
the  first  families  in  their  country,  were  led  among 
the  slain. 

It  would  appear  as  if  the  Christians  brought 
their  misfortunes  upon  themselves ;  for  had  they 
been  content  with  merely  sacking  the  town,  they 
could  have  executed  their  object,  and  retired  in 
safety.  It  was  the  permission  they  gave  to  their 
soldiers  to  ravish  the  Moorish  women,  that  brought 
down  the  vengeance  of  God  upon  them,  and  caused 
their  destruction.  Strozzi  was  so  weak  from  his 
wounds,  that  when  he  returned  to  Malta,  he  was 
carried  to  his  palace  on  a  plank. 

Fancying  that  he  did  not  receive  that  attention 

from  the  Grand-Master  which  his  conduct  deserved, 

he  took  command  of  some  galleys,  and  sailed  on  a 

cruise  even  bel'oTQ  he  had  recovered  ViiaVieailVi;  In 


prizes  arrived,  **  opulence  and  plenty  were  mtond 
to  the  whole  island. ^^ 

Early  in  the  summer  of  1553,  an  envoy,  nuMi 
Hosmadon,  was  sent  to  Omedes,  from  Mary  Qim 
of  England,  requesting  that  an  accredited  igfltf 
might  be  sent  to  her  court,  as  she  was  dispoMdli 
restore  to  the  Order  those  possessions  of  which  db 
thought  it  had  been  unjustly  deprived  by  herftte 
The  Chevalier  dc  Montferrat  was  employed  a  Ail 
embassy,  and  reinvested  in  the  estates  which  te- 
merly  belonged  to  the  convent.  Sir  Richard  Sedj, 
for  his  exertions  in  this  negotiation,  was  tppoiiirf 
Grand-Prior  of  London.  During  the  reign  of  £li» 
beth,  this  investment  was  annulled ;  and  neferifta 
were  the  British  Knights  permitted  to  draw  ay 
public  revenues  from  England. 

D*Omedes,  who  had  been  for  a  long  time  ii  I 
health,  breathed  his  last  on  the  6th  of  Sepleok^ 
1553,  in  the  seventeenth  year  of  his  sovereifiQ^ 
and  eightieth  year  of  his  age.  So  nnpopolvitf 
he  with  the  monks,  that  it  was  even  propond  Mr 
have  his  funeral  expenses  paid  from  bis  priitfl 
property.  This  proposition,  however,  was  rejeenfc. 
and  he  was  buried  with  the  usual  cercmoiiieib  ■( 
at  the  public  charge. 

When  a  council  was  called  to  appoint  t  nam' 
sor  to  D'Omedes,  Leo  de  Strozsi  was  named,  ■( 
would  have  surely  been  chosen,  had  not  Gapi^ 
the  great  defender  of  the  Order,  and  one  of  di 
elective  number,  been  called  upon  for  bis  o|Hiiii 
which  he  gave  to  the  following  purport :  He  i^ 
served,  that  no  one  could  respect  the  Prior  of  (^ 
pua  for  his  courage,  good  conduct  and  eipeiicMib 
more  than  he  did ;  but  he  was  a  sworn  eoeaf  ii 
the  house  of  Mcdicis ;  and,  should  he  be  elecudfl 
their  chief,  what  security  had  they,  that  he  vmH 
not,  on  some  pretence  or  other,  employ  their  gi^ 
leys  against  that  family,  and  thus  bring  upon  tha 
the  hatred  of  the  Spanish  Emperor;  a&d,iiAi 
event  of  their,  being  attacked  by  the  Tuifcii  As 
effectually  prevent  their  getting  any  aeiiittM* 
from  Italy  1 

So  true  and  disinterested  did  this  argnmeati^ 
pear,  that  the  electors  almost  unanimously  dedM' 
in  favor  of  Claudius  de  la  Sangle,  a  FrencfaMfc 
who  was  Grand-Hospitaller  of  the  Order,  aodi* 
bassador  at  the  court  of  Rome.  The  Pope  «»* 
pleased  with  the  choice,  that  he  made  hie  elecii* 
known  to  the  Koraans,  by  a  general  salute  M 
his  fortress  of  St.  Angelo.  Three  Knights.  Gl^ 
non,  Pascatore  and  Bernardin,  who  had  beenrti^f 
instrumental  in  the  appointment  of  La  Sangfeii^ 
long  after,  suddenly  died,  and  under  circumsttft' 
which  led  it  to  be  generally  believed,  that  therhii 
been  poisoned  by  Perpaille,  one  of  Stroiii'*  ■*" 
vants.  The  Prior  never  recovered  from  the  i» 
putation  of  having  been  concerned  in  this  viDfl^ 
ous  transaction. 

CViaxlea  V.v  having  heard  that  the  Grand-Mi^ 
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woolii  embark  from  Messina,  where  some  Maltese 
galleys  were  to  be  preseot  to  receive  him,  sent  an 
eoToy,  Acugna,  with  instractions  to. the  Viceroy, 
to  paj  him  the  most  marked  honors ;  saying  he 
eoold  not  show  too  much  attention  to  one,  "  who 
vas  at  the  head  of  an  Order,  which  was  the  bnl- 
wark  of  bis  Italian  dominions.^'    Acngna  was  or- 
dered to  inform  La  Saogle,  that  he  had  visited  Si- 
cily odIj  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  to  him  the 
coQgrataiations  of  the  Emperor  on  bis  election. 
This  statement  might  have^been  believed,  had  he 
not,  at  his  interview,  made  mention  of  another 
ssbject  which  appeared  to  be  of  more  importance 
to  the  interests  of  the  Spanish  court.     Charles  V. 
««  aDxioQs  to  rid  himself  of  the  trouble  and  ex- 
pense of  supporting  a  garrison  at  Mehedia ;  there- 
fore he  proposed  that  the  convent  should  be  re- 
mored  from  Malta  to  that  city ;  flattering  himself 
that  the  Knights  would  readily  accept  of  his  offer, 
15  it  would  recompense  them,  in  a  measure,  for  the 
toss  of  Tripoli,  and  give  them  a  tenable  position  in 
the  midst  of  their  enemies  on  the  African  shore. 
To  make  the  proposition  the  more  palatable,  the 
Emperor  promised  to  allow  for  the  expense  of  their 
xemoTal,  the  continoal  yearly  sum  of  seventy-two 
thoQsaod  lirres,  which  were  to.  be  paid  out  of  his 
Sicilian  rerennes.   As  La  Sangle  did  not  feel  him- 
self aotborized  to  give  a  definite  answer,  he  in- 
cited Acugna  to  accoropaivy  him  to  Malta ;  which 
lAvitatioD  was  accepted.    They  both  arrived  there 
on  the  Ist  of  January,  1564. 

Mier  the  Grand-Master  had  been  installed  on 
bis  throne,  a  coancil  was  called,  and  the  envoy  re- 
^lested  to  make  known  the  object  of  his  mission. 
>VheD  the  subject  had  been  discussed,  it  was  unani- 
BNKisly  resfrfved  to  send  a  deputation  of  eight  of 
the  most  experienced  commanders  to  visit  Mehe- 
dia, aod  make  a  report  whether  or  not  it  would  be 
adiisable  to  accept  of  the  Emperor's  offer.  The 
sccoQot  which  the  Knights  gave  on  their  return, 
»«  not  at  all  favorable  for  their  removal.  They 
admitted  that  its  fortifications  were  in  good  order; 
bQt  they  sUted  that  the  situation  of  them  could  have 
tardly  been  worse;  for  they  were  built  on  a  penin- 
sula which  jutted  into  the  sea;  they  could  afford 
^t  little  iHTOtection  to  their  galleys,  which  to  them, 
^  a  maritime  Order,  was  so  absolutely  necessary. 
Two  monks  were  sent  to  Spain  to  inform  the  Em- 
peror of  the  reasons  which  had  influenced  the  con- 
sent to  remain  where  it  was. 

Although  Charles  V.  appeared  satisfied  with 
ibis  decision,  yet  the  Viceroy  of  Sicily  took  urn- 
^fage  at  it,  and  forbid  the  exportation  of  corn ; 
supplies  of  which  were  so  necessary  for  the  Mal- 
^^-  To  get  this  edict  removed.  La  Sangle  was 
^^otfoQed  to  send  several  galleys,  commanded  by 
'iiroazi,  to  drive  avray  the  Moslem  pirates,  who 
^ere  cruisiiig  on  the  Sicilian  coast. 

While  the  Prior  of  Capua  was  employed  on  this 
<^Dty,  and  laying  with  bis  squadron  at  Palermo,  he 


received  a  letter  from  his  brother,  stating  that 
Henry  II.  had  given  him  the  command  of  his  army 
in  Italy,  and  was  desirous  that  he  should  take 
charge  of  his  fleet.  This  appointment  Strozai 
was  determined  to  accept,  hoping  that  he  might, 
with  the  aid  of  his  friends  on  shore,  be  enabled  to 
overthrow  that  dynasty,  which  had  driven  his 
father,  in  desperation,  to  seek  that  peace  in  the 
tomb  which  he  could  not  find  on  earth. 

The  Viceroy,  fearing  that  Strozzi  might  be  thus 
bought,  was  preparing  to  obey  the  instructions  of 
Charles  V.,  and  to  prevent  the  Maltese  galleys 
from  leaving  the  harbor,  when  the  Prior  effected 
his  escape  by  a  stratagem,  which  one  only  of  his 
talent  a^d  courage  could  plan  and  carry  into  exe- 
cution. Being  seated  at  dinner  with  the  Viceroy, 
one  of  the  Knights  entered  and  remarked,  that  be 
had  seen  some  Turkish  galleys  on  the  coast  which 
he  thought  might  be  easily  surprised  and  taken. 
The  Prior,  rising  from  the  table,  said,  with  a  smile, 
that  he  hoped  to  have  them  in  a  few  hours  safely 
anchored  in  port.  The  Governor,- never  supposing 
that  it  was  a  trick,  permitted  him  quietly  to  take 
his  leave,  and  wished  him  all  the  success  which 
his  promptness  deserved. 

When  the  Admiral  got  outside  of  the  island,  he 
set  sail  for  Malta ;  and  on  his  arrival,  resigned  his 
situation,  giving  it  to  be  understood,  that  with  two 
galleys  of  his  own,  and  one  of  his  brothers,  he  in- 
tended to  craise  on  his  private  account.  Many  of 
the  young  monks,  anxious  to  serve  under  so  expe- 
rienced a  leader,  engaged  in  this  expedition.  Some 
few  Italians  and  Spaniards,  on  Strozzi's  making 
known  his  true  intentions,  asked  their  diraussion ; 
but  a  large  number  still  remained,  saying,  that  they 
were  willing  to  engage  in  any  service  where  he 
should  be  their  chief. 

Sailing  for  the  coast  of  Tuscany,  the  Prior 
stopt  at  Ercole ;  here  he  was  advised  by  the 
French  General,  who  occupied  the  place,  not  to 
make  any  movement,  until  he  should  be  joined  by 
a  squadron  of  Proven<^al  ships,  which,  from  the 
time  they  had  been  at  sea,  might  be  daily  ex- 
pected. Strozzi,  observing  that  where  his  ene- 
mies weie  so  near  he  could  never  be  quiet,  formed 
the  rash  and  insignificant  project  of  seizing  upon 
the  fortress  of  Scarlino.  Landing  to  reconnoitre 
the  position,  he  was  unfortunately  recognized  by  an 
ignorant  mountaineer,  who  was  laying  in  ambush, 
and  shot  him  in  the  side ;  causing  a  wound,  which 
terminated  his  existence  in  less  than  twenty-four 
hours  afler  it  was  given. 

Thus  ignobly  fell  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
naval  commanders  of  his  day ;  a  man  who,  bad 
his  moral  ch  aracter  been  equal  to  his  courage, 
would  have  doubtless  been  seated  on  the  Maltese 
throne. 

Less  than  a  year  afler  Strozzi  had  been  en- 
tombed in  the  cathedral  of  Porte  Ercole,  Cosmo 
de  Medicis,  with  a  feeling  unbecoming  a  Christian 
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warrior,  had  His  ashes  removed  from  their  resting- 
place  and  thrown  into  the  sea.* 

Parisot  de  La  Yallette,  who  succeeded  to  the 
command  of  the  gallics  of  the  Order,  soon  became 
celebrated  for  his  successes  against  the  Turkish 
pirates,  whom  he  compelled  to  leave  their  cruising 
grounds,  on  tlie  coasts  of  Sicily  and  Naples,  and 
keep  more  confined  to  their  havens.  Several  of 
the  commanders,  stimulated  by  his  exertions,  fitted 
out  vessels  at  their  own  expense,  and  sailed  with 
such  good  fortune,  as  to  prevent  the  fiarbary  cor* 
sairs  from  making  their  appearance  between  the 
straita  of  Gibraltar,  and  the  mouths  of  the  Nile. 

The  Sultan,  incensed  at  their  daring,  made  a 
promise  to  his  Divan,  that  he  would  expel  the 
Knights  from  Malta  as  he  had  done  from  Rhodes. 
This  information  having  been  conveyed  to  the 
convent  by  some  spies  whom  they  had  always  in 
their  emjjAoy  at  Constantinople,  La  Sangle  turned 
his  attention  to  the  repairing  of  his  forts,  and  in 
sending  messengers  to  the  difierent  Christian  pow- 
ers, begging  them  to  give  their  assistance  should 
Selyman  attempt  to  carry  his  threat  into  execution. 
So  thoroughly  did  the  Grand-Master  fortify  the 
peninsula  of  St.  Michael,  that  in  honor  of  him  it 
was  called  the  Isle  of  La  Sangle,  which  name  it 
bears  to  this  day. 

On  the  adernoon  of  the  33d  of  September,  1566, 
a  dreadful  hurricane  passed  over  Malta,  destroying 
many  buildings,  and  killing  five  hundred  of  its  in- 
habitants. It  continued  but  half  an  hour,  and  was 
accompanied  with  torrents  of  rain.  Four  galleys 
were  overset,  and  most  of  the  officers,  with  their 
crews,  perished.  The  monks,  Lescnt  and  Rome 
gas,  are  particularly  named;  whose  sad  fate  on  this 
occasiott  was  severely  mourned.  When  the  Graad- 
Master  waa  personally  employed  in  righting  one  of 
these  vessels,  he  heard  a  noise,  which  induced  him 
to  have  a  hole  cut  in  the  bottom,  from  which  first 
issued  a  monkey,  and  afterwards  out  of  the  same 
aperture,  the  Chevalier  de  I'Escnre  and  seveial 
other  Knights  made  their  aj^arance;  they  had 
miserably  passed  the  night,  up  to  their  chins  in 
water,  and  with  hardly  air  enough  to  preserve 
them  from  sufibcation. 

Dragut,  ever  watchful  to  seize  any  opportnaity, 
which  ahould  present  itself,  to  distress  the  Knights, 
when  he  heard  of  this  disaster,  set  sail  with  a  laige 
fleet,  and  made  his  ^pearance  off  their  island. 
Not  thinking  himself  sufficiently  strong  to  attack 
the  forts,  he  waa  content  to  land  some  Janizaries 
and  ravage  the  villages.   Before,  however,  he  had 

•  When  Lewis  of  France  Waa  advised  by  his  friends  to 
overthrow  the  monament  whieh  covered  the  remains  of  the 
Duke  of  Bedford  at  Boan,  be  made  this  memoratde  answer: 
"  God  forbid  that  I  should  give  way  to  such  a  disbonotable 
act,  as  to  disquiet  his  dead  bones,  who  when  he  was  alive 
made  all  Prance  fear  and  dread  him.  It  savors  too  mach 
of  a  base  and  sordid  mind,  to  insalt  upon  a  dead  lion.**  A 
striking  contrast  this  of  the  conduct  of  Cosmo  de  Medlois, 
"•^  the  aahes  of  Stroast. 


time  to  embark  with  his  prisoners  and  spoil,  the 
commander  Luetic,  Grand-Marshal  of  the  Order, 
sallied  out  with  three  hundred  monks,  and  attacked 
him  so  fiercely  that  he  lost  many  of  his  meo,  and 
with  difficulty  himself  escaped. 

Francis  de* Lorraine,  getting  his  squadron  in 
readiness,  put  to  sea  for  the  purpose  of  meeUng 
with  Dragut,  and  giving  him  battle.  Not  falling 
in  with  the  Turkish  Corsair,  he  cruised  along  the 
Barbary  coast,  and  made  so  many  captures,  that 
on  his  return  to  Malta  his  galleys  were  laden  with 
spoil. 

One  of  the  last  acts  which  the  Grand- Master 
performed  prior  to  his  decease,  was  to  make  him- 
self acquainted  with  the  circumstances  of  Ia  Val- 
uer's trial  and  condemnation.  Being  satisfied  that 
the  verdict  was  given  more  fimm  party  spirit  than 
justice,  he  ordered  the  commander  to  be  released 
from  his  confinement,  though  he  did  not  reinstate 
him  as  a  Knight. 

La  Sangle  died  on  the  15th  of  September,  1557, 
in  the  sixty-fourth  year  ef  his  age,  and  firarth  of 
his  reign.  The  monks,  in  gratitude  for  his  mag- 
nifieent  bequest  of  sixty  thousand  crowns  to  their 
treasury,  ordered  that  twelve  Uiooaaiid  litres  should 
be  added  to  the  dowry  of  his  niece,  Mademoiselle 
de  Montchanar;  they  moreover  purchnaed  some 
splendid  church  ornaments,  on  which  tbey  caused 
the  name  and  arms  of  their  deceased  Prince  to  be 
richly  embroidered. 

It  is  said  that  I^a  Sangle  was  the  first  who  in- 
troduced the  round  velvet  cap ;  as  before  hia  time, 
the  Grand-Masters  had  the  antique  toque,  with 
three  pointa  and  a  fold,  very  like  thooe  now  won 
by  priests. 

This  epitaph  remains  on  La  Sangle^s  aioniunent. 

D.  O.  M. 

Frater  Claodios  De  La  Saitgls* 

Vir  animo  libero,  modestoque  pMt  ezpofnataai,  eo  trin- 
mium  dncei  Aphricam ;  dam  Rom»  secundo  legatam,  1ms- 
pfCularius  agerst,  ad  magistratans  hoapitelis  iade  voeatas, 
mores  exempto.  Ugtbos  que  oomponens,  proceUis  teaapontai 
superior ;  arcem  novamque  Sangleam  eondena  aibi  pamu, 
magnis  opibus  serario  congestis,  sezagesiffio  tcjtio  aetatis 
anno  cnm  veterem  urbem  inviserit,  ibi  laetali,  dehqnio  cor- 
reptus  fcstinantnr,  ut  castera,  sed  pie  et  eonataaler  obiit 
XV  Kal  Septembris,  MDLVil.  8edU  aaaoa  ties, 
dies 


Fiater  Carolus  De  Angeat  flensscbaUaa 
£i  Chriatophonis  De  Montegaoldrit 
Fropensi  erga  se  Domini  memoree, 
Supremum  hoc  yietatit  offidwn  curavere. 


PEPANTS. 

The  profonnd  logician,  Samuel  Clarke,  was  feed 
of  robust  exereisOi  and  waa  firequeotly  found  leap- 
ing over  tables  and  chairs.  Once,  pereetviag  s 
pedantic  fellow,  he  said, "  Now  we  must  desjat.  for 
a  fool  is  coming  in." 
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THE  PROTECTIVE  POUCY. 

[Whilst  tke  M eneDger  has  been  chiefly  detigned  for  the 
iipterasd  more  elegant  depaztmeots  of  Litenture,  yet  we 
bre  nerer  excladed  discussions  upon  gmver  subjects,  and 
ttfiwiallj  such  as  maj  be  rankell  as  National  Questions, 
ifiToIfiii;  tke  nterests  and  happiness  of  our  Coantiy.  We 
bte  never  dabUed  ill  mere  party  pohtics,  and.  knowingly, 
nerer  ihall;  but  we  do  not  consider  an  essay,  or  arga- 
oest,  on  the  tariff  policy,  as  belonging  to  that  narrow 
feM  of  opiniox  The  expediency  of  fostering,  by  adequate 
ditiet,  oar  own  industry, — whether  Manofaeturing,  Com- 
onciil,  or  Agrieultoral, — is  a  great  American  question; 
ud  oasht  to  be  decided  by  the  lights  of  philosophy  and 
upen«aee,— not  by  the  baleful  prejudices  of  over-excited 
ptr.j  ze»L  Great  and  good  men  of  all  parties,  and  of  all 
opjsiijQS  on  other  subjects,  have  differed  respecting  it, — 
rid  cajj  rery  diversity,  ought  to  be  promotive  of  the  cause 
of  Tratb— if  the  pursuit  of  it  be  characterised  by  temper 
ttd  eittlor.  We  persuade  ourselves  that  the  following 
vnck,  tho«gh  upon  a  sabject  usually  esteemed  dry  and 
Wrta,  vill  be  found  by  no  means  uninteresting.  The 
eebdJUhmenta  and  illustrations  which  the  author  has  em- 
ployed, will  even  be  acceptable  to  our  fair  readers, — ^for 
«e  hn  a  much  higher  opinion  of  the  dignity  of  the  sex, 
rau  to  nppose  that  nothing  but  a  sentimental  love  tale,  or 
abnotiful  Maaet,  can  interest  them.  We  need  scarcely 
nj,  tUt  an  essay  or  article  defending  the  opposite  side 
of  Uie  qaestion,  if  not  of  greater  length,  and  written  in 
t'-^  ri^'ht  spirit  and  temper,  shall  be  cheerfully  inserted  in 
tli€  Meuenfer.]— £i.  S(nt,  Lit  Afest. 

The  sabject  of  the  pzoteotiTe  policy,  at  all  times 
«oe  of  deep  interest  to  the  country,  has  assumed 
la  the  piesent  posture  of  our  national  affairs,  the 
most  commaDdiDg  importance.     Perhaps  no  one 
qaesiioD,  agitated  in  our  public  councils  since  the 
last  war  with  Englaad,  has  excited  such  fierce  and 
btUer  contests,  or  brought  into  conflict  superior 
tacrgies  of  mind.    The  din  of  battle  in  the  Halls 
of  Congress  has  been  echoed  and  reechoed  by  the 
Legialatoresof  the  Stales, and  by  a  powerful  press; 
i!vd,  what  is  always  to  be  dreaded  in  a  Republic 
^  OQTs,  the  discussions  upon  abstract  points  of 
p^tical  economy,  have  been  sharpened  by  a  sense 
^^  ^posed  injustice  to  geographical  portions  of 
^  UoioD.    The  writer  of  this  article,  a  native  of 
tliis  state,  and  connected  with  Southern  interests 
^  feelings  by  erery  tie  of  social  existence,  has 
eotertained  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century,  a  deep 
uui  settled  conviction,  that  in  reference  to  this 
subject,  great  and  mischievous  errors  have  pre- 
Tiiled,  aod  do  still  prevail,  in  the  Southern  portion 
of  our  eoootry.    Cherishing  this  conviction  with 
perfect  sincerity,  and  after  the  most  impartial  in- 
Testigatioo,  it  is  natural  that  he  should  be  desirous 
of  impressing  his  own  views  upon  other  minds ; 
especially  as  the  vital  interests  of  the  conutry  are 
believed  to  be  deeply  involved  in'the  final  issue  of 
^  controversy.    The  proposition  therefore,  which 
it  is  proposed  to  discuss,  and  to  which  the  candid 
■uention  of  the  readers  of  the  Messenger  is  in- 
TUed,ts  this : — UuU  there  is  an  absolute  obligaiiofi 
•^  erery  parental  governments  and  particularly 
<'»«,  to  protect  the  industry  of  its  own  citizens 
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against  foreign  rivalry.  In  sostaining  this  propo- 
sition, it  will  not  be  necessary  to  enter  into  tedioos 
statistical  details;  and  far  less,  will  it  be  important 
to  combat  the  shadowy  subtleties  and  air-bnilt  theo- 
ries of  political  economy.  Some  allusion,  it  is 
true,  to  the  lofty  and  high-sounding  pretensions  of 
that  science,  will  be  unavoidable ;  but  the  subject 
itself,  will  be  treated  as  a  plain  and  practical  one ;— - 
and,  where  illustrations  are  necessary,  those  will 
be  preferred,  which  are  drawn  from  the  volume  of 
experience, — a  volume,  of  far  greater  value  as  a 
guide  to  human  conduct  and  political  legislation, 
than  all  the  specious  and  delusive  fallacies  of  the 
schools.  Let  it  not  be  supposed  either,  that  there 
is  the  slightest  desire  or  design  to  tread  upon  party 
groundi  It  is  much  to  be  deplored  that  this  great 
question— i-which  equally  concerns  every  party  and 
every  class  in  society— which  is  alike  interesting 
to  the  hardy  pioneer  of  the  West, — ^to  the  laborious 
artisan  or  enterprising  merchant  of  the  North  and 
East, — and  to  the  opulent  planter  or  farmer  of  the 
South;— which,  in  its  solution,  needs  the  calmness 
of  matured  reflection — the  wisdom  of  long  expe- 
rience, and  the  integrity  of  tried  patriotism ;  it  is 
much  to  be  lamented,  we  say,  that  such  a  question, 
should  be  degraded  from  the  high  rank  it  is  enti- 
tled to  occupy, — and  should  be  constantly  thrown 
like  a  foot-ball,  into  the  arena  of  party  strife.  Is 
it  not  painfully  true,  that  the  very  word  tariff — 
which  is  susceptible  of  the  roost  precise  definition,-^ 
and  which,  in  itself,-  is  as  harmless  and  inoffensive 
as  any  other  term  in  the  English  language,  has 
not  only  been  totally  perverted,  from  its  true  mean- 
ing,— but  has  also  been  employed,  and  employed 
successfully,  as  a  powerful  weapon  of  attack,  in  the 
strategy  of  party  warfare!  In  the  minds  of  many, 
this  innocent  word  of  two  syllables,  is  associated 
with  images  of  plunder  and  oppression ;  and  if,  at 
any  time,  unluckily,  the  adjective  protecttvej  be  pre- 
fixed to  it|  there  is  hardly  any  limit  to  the  horror 
which  seems  to  be  inspfared.  A  tariff  is  dreadful 
enough  of  itself, — ^but  a  tariff'  of  protection^  is  a 
huge,  horrid  and  deformed  monster, — the  appari- 
tion of  some  giant  Polyphemus, — which  every  chi- 
valrous Ulysses  of  the  age,  is  eager  to  encounter 
and  destroy.  It  has  been  often  said,  and  said  most 
truly,  that  words  are  things.  They  are  not  merely 
significant  signs  or  sounds,-— but  frequently,  with- 
out reference  to  their  true  meaning,  they  exer- 
cise a  magical  sway  over  the  imagination,— revive 
the  faded  impressions  of  memory,— kindle  the 
liveliest  emotions  of  the  heart, — and  rouse  the 
most  turbulent  passions  of  our  nature.  The  adroit 
and  hackneyed  tactician,  who  aspires  to  control 
popular  sentiment,  well  understands  their  power 
and  use. 

^  What  is  a  tariff"  t— Simply  a  schedule  of  the 
rates  of  tax  or  duty,  which  the  government  im- 
poses upon  the  introduction  of  foreign  products,  or 
merchandize — designed  generally  for  the  two-fold 
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pnipcMe  of  TftiBiDg  a  reTeniie,  and  of  go&Tdiiig 
and  preserving  the  domestic,  home-born,  and 
Tital  interests  of  the  coantiy.  Tet  how  differ- 
ent is  this  definition  from  that  which  is  usually 
given  by  the  mere  trader  in  party  politics,  who 
looks  at  the  subject  through  the  dim  medium  of  his 
own  narrow  prejudices.  Let  it  be  considered  in 
its  true  character,  and  upon  its  own  intrinsic  merits. 

Most  persons  admit  the  expediency  of  raising 
money  for  public  purposes  by  a  tax  oo  imports. 
It  is  not  only  collected  with  more  ease  and  con- 
Tenience,  but,  of  all  the  forms  of  contribution  to 
the  national  treasury,  it  is  by  far  the  most  just 
and  equitable, — being  a  tax  (when  it  operates  at  all 
as  a  tax,)  on  voluntary  consumption.  Some  few 
visionaries  are  to  be  found  even  in  our  own  conn- 
try,  who,  impelled  by  blind  hostility  and  prejudice 
towards  the  whole  system,  would  prefer  to  see  the 
custom-houses  demolished  in  our  seaports,  and  the 
land  covered  with  swarms  of  tax  gatherers  and 
excisemen ;  invading,  like  the  plagues  of  Egypt,  the 
privacy,  security  and  comfort  of  domestic  life.  For- 
tunately however,  the  advocates  of  this  most  wild 
and  pernicious  doctrine,  are  altogether  powerless  in 
numbers,  if  not  in  reputation.  The  true  point  upon 
which  the  whole  tariff  controversy  has  turned,  in 
reference  to  manufactures, — ^is  the  expediency  and 
the  consUtuUanal  rights  of  so  regulating  the  duties, 
as  to  afford  adequate  protection  to  the  home-manu- 
facturer or  mechanic.  In  support  of  the  affirma- 
tive of  the  propositfon,  tiie  question  of  expediency 
will  be  first  considered. 

The  poet  Bums, — ^in  his  beautifiil  epistle  to  a 
young  friend,— expressed  a  desire  to  bask  in  the 
golden  smile  of  fortune, — ^not  for  the  sake  of  the 
gew-gaws  and  vanities  which  wealth  bestows, — ^but 
for  the  **  glorious  privilege  of  being  independent." 
If  individual  independence  be  so  desirable, — how 
much  more  so  is  that  of  a  nation  ?  If  the  protec- 
tive system  therefore,  will  produce  this  enviable 
result, — if  it  will  give  to  the  great  mass  of  society — 
the  working  men  of  the  nation— constant  and  regu- 
lar employment,  and  the  means  of  acquiring  the 
oomforts  and  necessaries  of  life, — if  it  wiU  de- 
Telope  and  expand  to  an  indefinite  extent,  the  re- 
sources of  this  Giant  Republic, — ^if  it  will  exert  a 
powerful  influence  in  extending  the  boundaries  of 
practical  and  scientific  knowledge, — and  thereby 
•improve  and  invigorate  the  human  mind, — if  it 
will  effect  all  this,  and  that  too  without  inflicting 
injury  upon  any  individual  or  class  of  society,  it 
should  surely  commMid  itself  to  the  approbation  of 
every  rational  and  benevolent  being.  These  beni- 
ficent  effects  are  aseribed  by  its  advocates,  to  the 
protective  system. 

It  is  curious  to  trace  the  origin  and  progress  of 
the  peculiar  prejudice,  which  has  long  prevailed  on 
this  subject,  in  our  good  old  Commonwealth  of 
Virginia.  Our  original  settlements,  we  know,  were 
strongly  tinctured  with  the  Baronial  pride  and 


spirit  of  the  parent  country ;  and  it  was  a  sardinal 
principle  of  the  colonial  policy  of  England,  to  mo- 
nopolize the  agricultural  products  of  its  vazioos 
plantations,  and  to  give  in  exchange  the  fabrics  of 
her  own  manufacture.  The  primitive  Virgioiaas 
yielded  to  this  policy ;  partly  from  a  feelisg  of  loj- 
alty,  and  partly  from  a  sense  of  dependaaee ;  bot 
even  with  them,  as  our  early  annals  will  attest,— 
whenever  the  fire  of  liberty  was  kindled  by  tbe 
oppressions  of  the  mother  country ,-Mhe  verj  &nt 
expedient  to  which  they  resorted,  and  which  vu 
suggested  by  natural  reason,  was  the  encooiage- 
ment  of  the  mechanical  and  manufacturiog  aits. 
The  earliest  germ  of  civil  and  political  indepeih 
dence,  was  entwined  with  the  idea  of  fostering  tbe 
useful  arts,  as  a  sure  reliance  in  extremities ;— bat, 
strange  to  tell,  when  the  day  of  their  political  emaa- 
cipation  came,  there  was  manifested  a  strong  dis- 
position to  return  to  commercial  bondage,  aod  em- 
brace the  delusive  notion  of  keeping  their  work- 
shops in  Europe.  England-— ever  vigilant,  vheie 
her  own  interests  are  concerned — saw  thia/fsiwifv 
and  encouraged  it.  It  was  daring  the  memonbte 
struggle  with  her  colonies,  that  the  ftmooa  work 
of  Adam  Smith,  the  *' Wealth  of  NatioD8,"-but 
which  should  have  been  styled  the  "Weahh  of 
England,  and  the  Poverty  of  other  Nations,^— was 
ushered  into  the  world, — and  in  the  specioas,  bat 
deceptive  ingenuity  of  its  doctrines,  she  instantly 
saw  revealed  to  her,  a  great  moral  and  political 
lever,  by  which  the  destiny  of  other  nations  mi^ 
be  swayed,  and  her  own  raised  to  the  highest  sum- 
mit of  power.  That  work  was  translated  into  aB 
the  European  languages,  and  very  liberallj  ex- 
ported to  the  United  States;  and  for  a  longpeiiod 
of  time  was  regarded— espeeially  in  Schools  sad 
Colleges — as  the  unanswerable  oradeof  true  politi- 
cal economy.  This  ingenions  book,  incolcates  for 
the  edification  of  all  other  nations  except  Esgiaotli 
the  celebrated  and  captivating  doctnne  of /«< 
trade — ^a  doctrine,  which  has  aboot  as  much  realitj 
in  the  affairs  of  this  world,  as  the  Utopias  risioai 
of  Sir  Thomas  More,  or  the  moral  paraUelograai 
of  Robert  Dale  Owen,-— a  doctrine  which,  aeoordiog 
to  the  British  interpretation,  means,  that  the  ^ 
of  all  the  world  shall  be  opened  wide  to  Britisb 
goods,— but  that  the  ports  of  Britain  herself;  shoobl 
be  hermetically  sealed  against  the  rival  prodoets 
of  all  other  nations.  Is  it  not  marveDons,  tbat 
we,  the  people  of  these  United  States,  sbsoM  be 
so  easily  gulled  I 

What  is  free  trade  ?— If  the  words  be  airfer- 
stood  to  mean  an  exchange  of  commodities  opoa 
equal  terms  between  different  individoals,  or  get^- 
graphical  parts  of  the  same  country,— why  then 
we  understand  them.  The  cotton  and  rice  and 
tobacco  ;of  some  of  the  States  of  this  Usion,  to 
example,  are  purchased  by  the  bread  stuffs  aad 
manufactures  of  other  States.  This  is  all  fiinetf 
and  reciprocity  in  the  transactioos  and  interehasgc* 
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of  a  sJBgle  people ; — bat  when  we  come  to  ai^y 
tiie  pnneipie,  as  regulating  the  interoonne  of  sepa- 
nte  and  disttnet  natiooB  or  communities, — ^it  is  a 
pciaeiple  wJiidi  nerer  was,  and  never  can  be,  re- 
duced to  praetioe.  This  may  soand  like  bold  aa- 
aertioa,— bot  let  ns  attempt  to  proTO  it.  Sappose 
tkem  dMnld  eonTone  a  great  diplomatic  Congress 
of  all  the  cirilixed  nations ;  and  it  was  solemnly 
stipdited  that  the  ptoductions  of  all  of  them, 
vlietber  of  the  earth — the  water — the  forest,  or 
tbe  kma— dioold  be  freely  admitted  into  the  ports 
of  each  other,  either  free  of  duty,  or  at  some  uni- 
foim  BOBinal  doty  %  Will  it  be  contended  that  such 
a  pdliey  woald  equalize  the  condition  of  nations, — 
tint  a  would  diffose  happiness  and  comfort  among 
aQ  tbe  indiriduals  of  society  in  each  nation ;  and 
tkt  indstlzy  wooid  ererywhere  be  adequately  re- 
warded !  bit  beliered  that  nations  would  prosper  and 
flmrish  more  under  such  a  system,  than  under  that, 
which  the  woiid  has  practised  for  so  many  ages  ? 
Axe  there  many  so  eredulous  as  to  suppose,  Hiat, 
oader  aueh  circumstances,  things  would  regulate 
tkenudves^  and  that  all  would  be  equally  benefitted! 
If  there  be,  let  them  dismiss  the  delusioR  % 

NalioBS  are,  ia  maay  respects,  like  indinduids. 
S<ne  are  strong  aad  powerful — others,  weak  and 
fedde.  Some  are  endued  with  great  moral  and 
Dental  qualities, — others,  are  sunk  in  gross  de- 
^ntf  aad  ignoranee.  Some  are  active,  enter- 
piwngiaiid  self-denying,— others,  prefer  the  repose 
of  indoleBee,  or  the  pleasures  of  luxurious  iudol- 
gCBoe.  Nations  differ  in  the  endless  varieties  of 
loil,  dhaate,  and  production.  They  differ  in  their 
Batoral  capacities  for  peculiar  employments  and 
linaches  of  industry.  Some,  with  scanty  agricul- 
^iQiireaoarees,  are  commercial  and  manufacturing, 
^  oecesBiCy,— others  possess  neither  commerce 
>^  >bippii^[^--beeaase  entirely  excluded  from  the 
vorid  of  waters.  To  expect,  therefore,  any  thing 
^  equality  in  the  intercourse  of  principalities 
^  powers,  so  unequal  in  themselves, — is  about  as 
is^tooal,  as  to  expect  a  pigmy  to  be  victorious  in  a 
oooteat  with  an  armed  giant,— or  that  the  sluggish 
dny-heiae  ahould  eclipse  in  speed,  the  fiery  and 
bigh-bisd  courser. 

"^  truth  is,  that  the  idea  of  absolute  free  trade 
betweeo  naliona,  is  a  mere  figment  of  the  brain ! — 
^0  repeat,  that  it  never  did,  and  never  can  exist ; 
^^^^ne  it  fioktes  the  laws  of  nature,  and  the  very 
^"<^  of  Providence! — ^It  suj^mmos  equality  and 
reeiprocity,  which,  in  the  very  nature  of  things,  can- 
not be  found.  It  supposes  an  identity  of  interests 
><noQg  satioas,  when,  in  truth,  their  interests  rarely 
^""Bonise,  and  are  generally  in  conflict.  An  alii- 
*aee  between  nations,  upon  firee  trade  principles, 
wooid  be  very  much  like  a  compact  between  a 
Seatieoian  of  large  fortune  and  a  pauper, — ^with  the 
eipreasatipnlaiiottof  the  free  and  equal  enjoyment 
^  ^Mh  other's  property.  But  imagine,  for  the  i 
aake  of  aigmenty  that  a  CoBgress  of  nations,  like 


that  referred  to,  could  be  induced  to  assemble,  and 
form  a  treaty  of  perpetual  firiendship  and  free 
trade ! — How  long  would  it  last  ? — a  day — a  yeai^^ 
or  a  century  t  Precisely  so  long,  and  no  longWy 
than  the  treaty  mentioned  in  the  fable  between  the 
owl  and  the  eagle— that  is,  as  long  as  it  should  be 
confenient  and  agreeable ; — as  long  as  rapacity 
could  be  gentle  and  forbearing,  and  selfishnees 
liberal  and  kind. 

But,  say  the  disciples  of  Adam  Smith, — England 
is  desirous  of  setting  us  a  noble  example  of  libe- 
rality. Her  statesmen  are  rapidly  becoming  con- 
verts to  the  suUime  doctrines  of  free  trade  !  It  is 
certain  that  John  Bull,  in  some  respects  at  least, 
is  a  credulous  old  gentleman,— 4)ut  in  this  little 
matter  of  exporting  theories  in  political  economy, 
fiir  the  exclusive  use  and  benefit  of  other  nationSf 
he  has  net  only  outwitted  the  sagacious  and  clear- 
sighted brother  Jonathan,  but  many  of  the  nations 
of  Europe  besides. 

England  has  always  been  playing  at  this  game. 
She  has  talked  about  free  trade  for  nearly  a  cen- 
tury,— and  never  practised  it  a  week.  It  is  the  old 
story  of  promise  without  performance — ^theory  with- 
out practice,  and  faith  without  works.  She  points 
out  to  us  the  road,  which  she  solemnly  protests 
will  lead  to  a  temporal  Elysium, — but  so  far  from 
ever  treading  it  herself,  prefers  the  primrose  path  of 
national  prosperity. 

When  American  Statesmen;  in  the  true  spirit  of 
patriotism,  were  revising  our  tariff  some  years 
since,  in  reference  to  protection,  Mr.  Huskisson, 
and  other  members  of  the  British  Parliament  be- 
came greatly  alarmed.  At  first,  they  scolded  and 
blustered,  and  threatened  retaliation ;  but  deeming 
that  exceedingly  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  they 
suddenly  changed  their  note,  and  sung  for  our  en- 
chantment the  Ssrren  song  of  Free  Trade.  They 
acttt^ly  carried  the  jest  so  far,  as  to  make  some 
show  of  reducing  their  own  imposts  on  some  articles, 
from  500  to  100  per  cent, — ^whilst,  unfortunately, 
both  duties  were  equally  prohibitory:  either  ex- 
cluded effectually  the  riral  fabrics  of  other  naticms. 
After  the  passage  by  Congress  of  the  celebrated 
Compromise  Act,  as  it  is  called,  which  provided 
for  the  gradual  reduction  of  all  duties  to  20  per 
cent.,  the  golden  promises  of  unrestricted  trade 
were  heard  no  longer  in  the  Parliament  of  Eng- 
land. Her  liberal  economists  took  a  comfortable 
nap  of  eight  or  nine  years.  Recently  indeed,  they 
seem  to  have  waked  op  from  their  slumbers ;  and 
her  Russels  and  Humes,  were  lately  chanting  the 
melodious  strains  of  their  illustrious  predecessors. 
Why  was  all  this  1  The  answer  is  obvious.  The 
American  tariff  was  about  to  be  revised,  and  it 
was  therefore  expedient  that  the  great  farming  in- 
terest of  this  nation  should  be  lulled  once  more 
with  the  delusive  promise  that  British  ports  would 
be  speedily  opened  to  American  bread  stuffs.  The 
repeal  of  the  corn  laws  was  made  the  test  question 
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in  the  election  of  a  Dew  parliament,  in  the  course 
of  last  summer,— !-and  what  was  the  result  1 — Dis- 
comfiture and  defeat  to  the  Melbourne  ministry, 
which  proposed  the  measure,  and  their  utter  expul- 
sion from  office  and  emolument.  A  fine  commen- 
tary truly  upon  the  British  doctrine  of  free  trade  ?* 

As  to  the  actual  and  fixed  ^lolicy  of  England, 
reference  could  be  had  if  necessary  to  a  mass  of 
authority,  to  prove  that  her  practice  and  profes- 
sions were  never  intended  to  harmonize.  The 
sentiments  of  her  greatest  warrior,  if  not  one  of 
her  first  statesmen,  as  delivered  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  will  be  given  as  a  single  specimen. 

In  replying  to  £arl  Grey  and  others,  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  remarked,  with  the  frankness 
and  candor  of  a  soldier,  "that  when  free  trade 
was  talked  of  as  existing  in  England,  it  was  an 
absurdity.  There  teas  no  such  things  and  there 
eould  be  no  such  thing  as  free  trade  in  that  coun- 
tryJ*^  •'  We  proceeded,"  he  said,  "on  the  system  of 
protecting  our  manufactures  and  our  produce — the 
produce  of  our  labor  and  our  soil— of  protecting 
them  for  exportation,  and  protecting  them  for  home 
consumption ;  and  on  that  universal  system  of  pro- 
tection it  was  absurd  to  talk  of  free  trade.^'f 

The  Duke  ought  certainly  to  be  presumed  to 
understand  something  of  British  politics  ! 

Prance  too,  it  seems, — our  ancient  ally  and 
friend — could  not  disguise  her  resentment  and  ill 
feeling,  because  Congress,  at  the  extra  session, 
exercised  the  indubitable  right  of  imposing  a  mode- 
rate duty,  for  purposes  of  revenue,  upon  certain 
fVee  articles  of  luxury  which  she  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  supplying  us ;  and  even  Portugal,  little 
Portugal,  scarcely  discernible  on  the  map  of  Europe, 
liad  the  effrontery  to  swagger  and  bluster  for  the 
same  reason.  It  is  humiliating,  that  ponie  of  the 
European  nations  should  have  so  long  regarded  us 
as  specially  created  fur  their  own  exclusive  benefit 
and  convenience. 

But  the  United  States  is  not  the  only  country 
which  has  suflered  severely,  by  occasionally  em- 
bracing the  pleasing,  but  pernicious  heresy  of  free 
trade.  After  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  the  Emi>eror 
Alexander  of  Russia,  with  other  crowned  heads, 
paid  a  visit  to  England ;  and  it  is  by  no  means  im- 
probable that  the  great  autocrat  was  invited  to 
peruse  the  fascinating  pages  of  Adam  Smith. 
Certain  it  is,  that  a  year  or  two  aOer  his  return  to 
St.  Petersburg,  he  issued  his  Imperial  Ukase,  re- 

*  The  iiilroduction  into  Parliament  of  the  sliding  scale 
of  duties  on  foreign  corn,  by  the  present  Premier,  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  may  l)e  regHnlcd  as  another  ingenious  effort 
to  throw  dust  into  the  eyes  of  the  people  of  this  country. 
The  American  Chanil>er  of  Commerce  at  LivcriKxil  has  dis- 
tinctly set  forth,  in  a  memorial  addresiied  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  that  nothing  less  than  a  mmlerate  £xerl  duty  can, 
in  any  respect,  benefit  American  grain  growers.  Sir  Robert, 
however,  has  not  the  least  idea  of  such  a  concession  to  his 
good  customers  on  thia  side  of  the  Atlaulic. 
t  S00  NiltM' RegiMter. 


ducing  his  system  of  imposts  to  men  xstmh 
rates.    And  what  was  the  resali  1 

The  whole  country  was  immedislely  floodtdvih 
British  and  other  foreign  manufactoiss.  Thar 
novelty,  variety,  and  perhaps  cheapness,  teofMl 
purchasers  in  abundance.  Imparts  greatly  Mp 
ceeded  exports,  and  the  surplus  was  paid  ftr  ■ 
specie.  Circulation,  as  necessary  to  the  body  pit 
tie,  as  blood  to  the  human  system,  wai 
Distress  and  wretchedness  overspread  the 
The  Russian  manufacturers  were  the  firat 
of  this  fatal  experiment ;  agriculture  next  felt  Ai 
shock ;  and  finally,  a  large  proportion  of  those  gnrt 
commercial  houses,  whose  cupidity  had  t€ii|iiri 
them  to  advise  the  free  trade  policy,  wen 
as  with  the  besom  of  destruction.  The 
ment  hoped,  but  hoped  in  vain,  that  the  eril 
but  temporary,  and  would  work  its  own  cnre,- 
trade  would  regulate  itself, — that  specie 
find  its  level : — in  other  words,  that  all  the 
and  phantasies  of  the  new-school  econonusCs^ 
be  realised.  After  two  years  of  intense  aiiAri% 
the  Emperor,  by  another  imperial  decree, 
his  tariff  of  restriction  and  prohibition.  Aadi 
since  that  period,  Russia,  though  a  mililaiyi 
potism,  has  been  advancing  rapidly  in  aQ 
arts,  comforts,  and  improTcments,  which 
the  prosperity  of  a  nation.* 

It  is  useless  to  dwell  upon  the  example  of  U 
land,  which,  though  famed  for  its  steady  InUib 
was  induced,  like  Russia,  in  the  year  1816,  ts( 
brace  the  charming  theories  of  Smith  aadS^li 
and,  like  Russia,  soon  found  herself  in  the  valf  | 
and  shadow  of  national  distress,  bitteneai 
disappointment. 

We  come  then  to  the  important  propositiOBi  M 
whilst  nations,  like  individuals,  should  piactiiiM 
tice,  forbearance,  and  even  generosity  tovariiiMhj 
other, — yet  it  is  a  high  and  solemn  obligatifli  i^ 
posed  upon  them,  to  guard  and  preserve  their  •■ 
peculiar  interests  from  all  injurious  rivabyaili^ 
terference.  If  the  man  who  negleeta  to  pionii 
for  his  own  household,  is  worse  than  an  iiM' 
the  government  which  does  not  provide  ftr  A 
household,  is  much  more  criminal ;  as  the  kiff^ 
ness  of  millions  is  of  more  importance  thaa  Al 
comfort  of  a  single  family.  It  is  useless  to  diMi* 
the  question,  how  much  or  how  little  protadiB 
may  be  necessary  ; — whether  a  paltry  tax  if  1^ 
20,  or  30  per  cent,  will  produce  the  desired  ntd^i 
the  result  itself  is  the  great  object  to  be  an*' 
plished.  It  is  the  sacred  duty  of  govenmeili^ 
every  hazard,  and  at  any  cost,  first  to  provide  A> 
means  and  materials  of  national  defence  nai  fi** 
tectiou ;  and  secondly,  to  secure  to  its  citizMH  tW 
constant  and  regular  employment  which  viD  t^ 
to  all  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life.  I>  * 
free  country  especially, — where  a  portion  of  Ai 
sovereignty  is  possessed  by  each  individvlil^ 

^^XAaIUkc^  on  BAsDnfadufes. 
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poordiooM  Derer  be  aDowed  to  sofier  the  pengs  of 
baoger  and  ecdd,  in  order  tbat  the  wealthy  may 
porebse  a  liftle  cheaper  the  loxuriee  and  delica- 
cies of  f«eign  climea. 

But,  asy  the  advoeates  of  free  trade,— ^  this 
mj  be  Teiy  true,  and  yet  protection  not  necea- 
arr.  Let  %s  aiane^  they  say, — ^things  will  regfolate 
tlieiaselveB,— men  are  always  wise  enough  to  dis* 
cm  ftod  Mow  their  true  interests,-Hhey  can 
take  Terj  good  care  of  themselTOs,  withoat  gorem- 
BCDt's  intermeddling  in  prirate  concerns.  These, 
and  many  other  similar  sayings,  constitute  the  to- 
cabalaxy  of  these  amiable  theorists.  It  is  a  spe- 
cks of  small  change — ^which,  like  copper  medals 
resembling  genuine  coin,  being  repeatedly  forced 
iBto  dzcolation,  acquire  some  degree  of  credit, 
tbngb  of  no  intrinsic  Yalne.  If  there  be  any 
tratb  in  this  self-regulating  principle ;  why  is  it  not 
tf^bcaUe  to  other  things  besides  the  commercial 
pttiiej  of  a  nation  ?  Why  not  let  men  settle  their 
en  di^tes  and  controrersies,  without  the  inter- 
TotioB  of  courts  and  juries  t-*Why  not  abolish 
Ibe  laws  against  usury — gaming— and  other  ofibn- 
ees,  vbich  are  so  many  ineonrenient  restraints 
npoo  the  fireedom  of  individual  action, — ^bot  which 
bare  been  ^aoed  on  the  Statute  Book  for  the  gene- 
ni  wd£ue  of  eociety  1  If  men  are  sufficiently 
utate  in  pereetTing  and  pursuing  their  own  inte- 
Rsts,  wby  deprire  the  wealthy  proprietors  of  the 
soil,  of  the  privilege  of  entailing  their  estates  on 
tbeir  eldest  sras!  In  truth,  these  specious,  but 
sophittieal  maxims, — ^lose  sight  altogether  of  the 
great  raliog  principle,  that  society  is  bound  so  to 
Nislate,  as  to  secure  the  greatest  good  to  the 
groteat  number.  The  interests  of  individnals, 
tt(i  the  general  interests,  so  far  from  always  har- 
noDmng,  are  freqnefntly  in  direct  hostility.  Men 
night  derive  great  profits  from  some  occupations 
vbicb  woold  be  dangerous  to  the  peace,  morale 
or  beahh  of  the  community,— and  commerce  with 
otber  aatioos,  might  be  so  conducted  as  to  produce 
peat  individual  wealth,  and  much  national  impov- 
^nabment.  The  maxim  of  let  us  alone,  might 
Krre  as  a  very  convenient  protection  to  outlaws 
and  pbates, — but  is  altogether  inapplicable  to  a 
law-goremed  community.  It  is  only  another  ver- 
fiOQ  of  the  trite  quotation  from  the  poet — '*  that 
^  abeald  take  who  have  the  power,  and  they 
•boold  keep  who  can.'* 

Bot  there  are  other  popular  objections  tfrged 
^UBst  the  protection  of  American  indastry.  To 
foster  manuiractnres,  by  high  duties,  say  some,  is 
not  only  iojnrions  to  agriculture,  but  is  taxing  one 
portion  or  division  of  the  country  for  the  benefit  of 
nother.  Even  if  such  were  the  fact,  it  is  still 
naintaiaed  on  the  principle  of  the  general  good, 
that  one  half  the  popdation  ought  not  to  be 
Kdaced  to  low  diet  and  scanty  clothing,  in  order 
^&t  the  other  half  may  be  provided  with  su- 
P^4iutiea  and  lasories.    But  the  fiaot  itself  is 


not  admitted.  Injurious  to  agriculture  1— AVhy,  it 
has  grown  into  a  familiar  saying,  that  commerce 
and  manufactures  are  the  handmaids  of  agricnl* 
ture.  She  is  mistress  it  is  true, — and  the  extent 
and  magnificence  of  her  domain, — ^her  venerable 
antiquity, — the  variety  of  her  riches,  and  the  splen- 
dor of  her  temple  and  its  garniture,  have  all  given 
her  a  queenly  superiority  over  her  less  pretending, 
but  not  less  industrious  handmaids.  She  too,  in- 
directly gives  them  their  support,  but  they  yield 
her  an  ample  equivalent.  Whilst  commerce  wafts 
her  productions  to  other  climes, — ^manufactures 
provide  a  more  constant  and  unvarying  market  at 
her  door.  If  she  extracts  from  earth's  bosom  the 
sustenance  of  life, — her  ever  faithful  ministers 
provide  for  her  in  return,  by  their  ingenuity  and 
toil,  an  endless  variety  of  comforts  and  facUities. 

**  To  encourage  manufactures,"  says  a  late  wri- 
ter on  political  economy,*  **  is  the  most  efiTeetual 
mode  of  encouraging  agriculture.  Agriculture  is 
never  carried  to  such  perfection  in  countries  ex- 
clusively agricultural,  as  in  those,  where  both  pur- 
suits flourish  together,  and  are  equally  protected  by 
the  government.*'  This  is  undoubtedly  true,  as 
the  experience  of  nations  will  fully  attest.  The 
most  wretched  people  on  earth,  are  those  who  till 
the  earth  for  a  scanty  subsistence,  widiout  the 
mechanic  arts,  and  without  commerce  to  transport 
the  surplus  fruits  of  their  labor. 

But  the  objection  most  frequently  urged,  is  not 
so  much  to  manufkotures,  as  such,  as  to  those  of 
domestic  origin;  upon  the  frequently  unfounded 
supposition,  that,  when  protected,  they  cost  more 
to  the  American  consumer  than  would  the  pro- 
ducts of  foreign  industry  in  the  absence  of  pro- 
tection. This,  it  is  apprehended,  is  the  chief  point 
in  the  controversy  which  has  so  long  agitated  the 
country  on  this  subject.  The  selfish  chord  in  the 
human  heart  has  been  played  upon  by  the  ofUre- 
peated  assertion,  that  the  operatives  of  Leeds  and 
Birmingham,  of  Sheffield  and  Manchester,  could 
furnish  us  the  fruits  of  their  labor,  upon  cheaper 
terms  than  the  ingenious  and  enterprising  artixana 
of  our  own  country.  In  vain  has  it  been  urged  a 
thousand  times,  that  if  even  foreign  fabrics  could 
be  purchased  on  better  terms,  yet  that  the  spirit  of 
true  patriotism  should  incline  us  to  pay  the  tax  for 
the  sake  of  our  country's  independence.  In  vain 
has  it  been  urged,  that  no  nation  can  be  truly  wise 
or  free,  which  looks  for  foreign  supplies  in  the 
essential  articles  of  bread  and  clothing,  and  the 
materials  of  national  defence.  In  vain  has  it  been 
alleged,  upon  the  testimony  of  fact  and  experience, 
that  the  consumer  of  manufactures  is  more  than 
indenmified  for  any  supposed  enhancement  of  price, 
by  the  regularity  and  steadiness  of  a  home  market, 
in  addition  to  the  foreign  one,  for  all  his  raw  mate- 
rials and  agricultural  productions.  In  vain  also, 
has  it  been  repeatedly  argued  as  more  humane, — 
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more  congenial  with  repnblioan  institntions^-^and, 
in  fact,  leas  ezpenaivey  to  pay  a  reaaoiiBble  tax  on 
oar  own  conamnption, — pio^ed,  by  ao  doing,  our 
fellow  citiaena,  of  all  claaaea,  are  kept  in  regular 
employment, — than  to  incur  the  more  bordenaome 
obligation  of  austaining  those  receptaolea  of  vice 
and  misery,  the  poor-houaes  and  jails  of  the  coun- 
try. These,  of  coarse,  will  alwaya  be  filled,  if 
there  be  no  employment  for  the  people. 

Bat,  in  truth,  is  not  this  whole  doctrine  of  the 
superior  cheapness  of  foreign  productiona  a  palpable 
deloaion  1  Without  descending  to  particulars,  which 
in  this  general  riew  of  the  protectiTC  policy  it  is 
desirable  to  avoid, — may  not  the  experience  of  the 
coontry  be  appealed  to,  in  order  to  demonstrate 
that  the  high  duties  imposed  by  soccessiYe  tarifis 
in  the  last  twenty  years,  have  had  the  direct  effect 
of  cheapening  the  home  fiibric,  aa  well  as  the  foreign 
importation !  In  order  to  illustrate  this  sabject,  let 
it  be  remembered  that  there  are  two  classes  of 
articles  imported  from  abroad ;  firtt,  such  as  our 
own  dimate,  aoil,  the  possessioa  of  the  raw  mate- 
rial, skill,  capital,  auiplns  labor,  water  power  and 
machinery,  will  enable  us  to  produce  among  our- 
aelTes ; — and,  secondly^  such  as,  from  some  pecu- 
liarities of  soil  or  climate,  or  other  unknown  causes, 
cannot  be  produced  in  our  own  country.  Among 
the  first,  may  be  enumerated  the  great  manafac- 
tures  of  cotton,  woollens,  and  iron ;  and  among  the 
second,  the  teas  and  spices,  gums  and  drugs  of 
foreign  and  distant  climes.  Now,  in  regard  to  the 
first  class,  it  is  indisputaUy  true,  however  para- 
doxical it  may  seem,  that  the  protected  artidea 
have  become  cheaper  in  proportion  as  the  tax  has 
been  increased, — that  is  to  say,— the  domestic 
article  has  fallen  in  price  below  what  the  foreign 
import  commanded  before  the  high  duty  was  im- 
posed. The  British  capitalists  and  tradesmen  un- 
derstand this  matter  thoroughly.  If  our  manufao- 
lories  could  be  destroyed  in  a  single  day  by  a  great 
eonfiagration,  or  what  is  just  aa  bad,  in  a  single 
year,  by  an  overwhelming  and  unrestricted  foreign 
rivalry, — the  home  competition  being  beaten  down, 
the  prices  of  foreign  importations  would  instantly 
ftscend  as  the  necessary  consequence  of  foreign 
monopoly.  Take^  for  example,  the  important  coarse 
cotton  manufactore  of  this  coantry,  as  illustrating 
the  system  of  protection.  Before  the  last  war  with 
England,  our  excellent  friends  on  that  side  of  the 
water,  were  in  the  habit  of  supplying  us  with  a 
miserable  fabric,  chiefly  imported  by  the  East  India 
Company — for  which  we  paid  from  25  to  40  cents 
per  yard.  At  the  close  of  the  war,  the  daty  was 
fixed  at  25  per  cent,  ad  valorem ;  and  subsequently, 
it  was  increased  to  nearly  50  per  cent.  Now,  ac- 
cording to  the  favorite  theory,  that  the  duty  is 
added  to  the  price,  and  to  that  extent  augments 
the  burden  to  the  consumer,  this  flimsy  article  of 
coarse  cotton,  or  something  like  it,  would  have 

'sen  in  value  to  60  cents  per  yard.    But  what  was 


the  fiM!  Our  own  manofaetare  not  only  addled 
the  fcneign  rival  from  oox  ahoraa,  but,  through  the 
irreaiBtible  infloenoe  of  home  oompetitioB,  soppHed 
the  whole  United  States,  and  even  foreign  naliona, 
with  an  article  at  one  fourth  the  prioe^  and  a 
dosen  times  superior  in  quality.    Andvpen  this 
subjeet  it  may  not  be  in^pT0[»iaSe  to  quote  fnm 
a  speech  of  Mr.  Clay,  delivered  in  the  United 
States  Senate,  in  February  1833.     ''The  next 
article,"  aays  Mr.  Clay,  ''  to  which  I  would  call 
the  attention  of  the  Senate,  is  that  of  eottoa  foh- 
rics.    The  ncoess  oi  our  manufoctore  of  coazae 
cottons  is  generally  admitted.    It  is  demooatnied 
by  the  fact,  that  Uiey  meet  the  cotton  laboxB  of 
(rther  conntries  in  foreign  marketa,  and  maintain  a 
suecessfol  competition  with  them.    Than  has  been 
a  gradoal  increase  of  the  oxpottB  of  this  aiiifcle, 
which  is  aent  to  Mexico  and  the  South  Amerieaii 
Republics,  to  the  Mediterranean  and  even  to  Asia. 
The  remarkable  fact  waa  lately  commnoieatad  to 
me,  that  the  same  individual  who  twenty-five  ycaia 
ago,  was  engaged  in  the  importation  of  oottoa  doth 
from  Asia  for  American  conaomptiDn,  ia  bow  en- 
gaged in  the  exportation  of  eoarae  American  eoi- 
tona  to  Aala,  for  Asiatic  consumption  1 — ^And  ray 
honorable  fnend  flrom  Masaachuaetts  (Bfr.  Silebee) 
informed  me  that  on  his  departure  firom  home, 
among  the  last  orders  which  he  gave,  one  wms  for 
the  exportation  of  coarse  eottona  to  Sommtra,  n 
the  vicinity  of  Calcutta!   I  hold  in  my  faand  a 
atatement,"  continued  Mr.  Clay,  **  derived  from  the 
most  authentic  source,  showing  that  the  ideniieai 
description  of  cotton  cloth,  which  sold  in  1817  at 
20  cents  per  yard,  was  sold  in  1819  at  21   eenls ; 
in  1821   at  19#  cents;  in  1823  at  17  oenU;  ia 
1825  at  14i  eenta ;  in  1827  at  13  centa ;  m  1&9 
at  9  centa ;  in  1830  a  9^  cents ;  and  in  1831  at 
from  10^  to  11  cents.     Such  is  the  wondeifal 
effect  of  proteotiony  competition,  and  imptoTement 
in  akill,  combiaed  !** 

The  orator  then  expatiatea  open  the  similar 
great  success  achieved  by  Amerioaa  ingemiity  ia 
the  manufacture  of  auperior  cottons.  **  Tlie  intro- 
duction of  calico  printing  into  the  United  Stalee,^ 
he  says,  "  constitutes  an  important  en  in  oar 
manufrkcturing  industry.  It  commenced  aboot  the 
year  1825,  and  has  since  made  soeh  astonishing 
advances  that  the  whole  quantity  now  annnaHy 
printed  is  but  little  short  of  forty  millione  of  yards, 
about  two-thirds  of  our  whole  consumption.  It  a 
a  beautiful  manufacture,  combining  great 
cal  skill,  with  scientific  discoveries  in 
The  engraved  cylinders  for  making  the  ioapies- 
aion  require  much  taste,  and  put  in  requasitioa  the 
genins  of  the  fine  arte  of  dcnign  and  engrmTing. 
Are  the  fine  graceful  foraaa  of  our  fiur  eonatry- 
women  less  lovely,  when  enveloped  in  the  ebiniaet 
and  calicoes  produced  by  fuOioe  iadostiy,  than 
when  clothed  with  the  tinsel  of  foreign  drmpaiy  V^ 

Hem  then  ia  the  sofaition  of  the  appaient 
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that  (Iw  Iqglier  the  tax,  l]ie  eb«ip«  the  aitiele. 
It  is  iKMne  eoDpetitiany  creitad  aad  exeiled  by 
proteetioo;  asd  without  proteetioB,  bene  ooBipeti- 
tioo  woaM  die.  Prostrate  this  bsTrier,  u  Bome 
bene? oleat  tfaedrists  iroald  de— to>monow  if  they 
ooold— «iid  the  fiile  of  Roaeia  and  Holland  would 
orenake  theae  United  States !  Ruin  and  desolasion 
vooM  aCalk  thxoogfa  the  land ! 

A  rery  interesting  aspect,  in  which  this  whole 
subject  might  be  considered,  ia  presented  in  the 
opemioo  of  tbe  famous  Compromise  Aet  of  1639 — 
bj  wbich  it  will  be  Temembered,  the  duties  were 
to  be  bieoDtdly  reduced  to  the  mairimnm  of  90  per 
cent.  This  Compromise  Act,  as  is  perfectly  no- 
UtrioQs,  intt  (breed  npon  the  conntiy,  not  at  a  sea- 
aoo  of  etim  and  sober  thooght,  bot  et  a  time  when 
tke  aeeda  of  discord  had  been  thrown  broadoast 
ibroBf  h  tbe  Repablie,  and  threatened  to  ripen  daily 
isto  civil  war.  Whaterer  may  be  thought  now, 
poateiitj  win  regaid  it  as  a  magnanimous  saorifice 
OB  the  part  of  the  Maaa&otaring  States,  of  the 
bigbest  and  sonndest  conyioti<»s  of  national  poiiey 
Qpea  the  altar  of  domestic  peace.  A  Southern 
Star  of  this  Confederacy,  confounded  and  bewil- 
dered by  ftlae  lights  in  political  economy,  threat- 
eaed  to  ekoot  madly  from  its  sphere;  and  her  more 
coosiiierBteaiatersbeiieTed  that  our  precious  Union 
vaa  of  &r  too  much  Tsloe,  to  be  caloalated  in  del- 
hz8  and  eeots.  They  yielded.  And  what  benefit 
baa  this  prond  member  of  the  federal  compact  do- 
med from  the  concession?  Nothing — literally 
aMhi]ig;andifeTil,  instead  of  good,  may  be  taken 
iato  the  accoant,  worse  than  nothing !  Her  great 
sta{de  has  regularly  declined  in  ralue;  and  the 
^  win,  in  all  probability,  shortly  amTS,  when  the 
OTerwhefaniog  competition  in  the  cotton  culture, 
both  at  bonis  and  abroad,  will  cause  her  to  reach 
^  ber  aapplicating  hands  to  the  Manufacturing 
Sttiea  and  exclaim,  ^  help  me,Cassius,  or  I  sink  !"* 

'I'boae  1^0  predicted  relief  to  the  country,  and 
cbe^iQeM  to  the  consnmer,  from  the  operation  of 
^  CompvoBiise  Act,  hare  been  sadly  mistaken. 
It  is  eooaeientieQsly  believed,  that  that  measure, 
boverer  weH  intended,  baa  contributed  more  to  tbe 
pi^caeat  embarrassments  of  the  country,  than  any 
other  sbgle  cause,  or  any  other  two  combined.  It 
aumoiated  excessive  importation  far  beyond  the 
nine  of  our  exports ;— it  engendered  extravagance 
in  the  Bse  of  foreign  luxuries  ;-^t  prostrated  mana- 
^<^tonag  industry.  And  in  all  these  baleful  effects, 
it  exerted  a  strong  influence  in  corrupting  the  sim- 
plicity of  public  and  private  morab.  Up  to  tbe 
period  of  its  passage,  as  already  shown,  every  ang- 
nentation  of  duty  had  the  effect  of  diminishing 

*  SMeot  aecoBBlB  fender  it  extremely  probiaile,  that,  in 
^  coane  of  no  veiy  distant  period,  American  raw  oottoa 
^'H  b'.  altogether  topexBeded  in  British  markets.  Some 
ke  proceedings  in  tbe  South- Western  States,  seem  to  in- 
dicatt  thtt  the  eotton  plsnten  are  yielding  rapidly  to  this 
•onTictioa. 


prices;  and  since  that  time,  the  equally  singular 
result  has  been  produced  of  increased  prices  under 
a  regular  diminution  of  duty.* 

But  there  are  other  objections  frequently  urged 
to  the  manufacturing  policy,  which  it  may  not  be 
improper  to  notice.  It  is  said,  for  example,  to  be 
no  less  hostile  to  commerce  than  to  agriculture ; 
but  the  assertion  as  to  both  these  great  interests, 
is  equally  unfounded.  In  the  acute  perception  of 
all  the  subtle  operations  of  trade  and  cuirrency, 
and  in  sound  practical  knowledge  of  our  business 
relations  with  other  countries,  the  mercantile  class 
is  unquestionably  superior  to  any  other — and  they 
well  know  that  adequate  protectioa  to  manufac- 
tures, has  the  direct  effect  of  quickening  and  in- 
vigorating commerce.  England,  the  greatest  manu- 
facturing nation  in  the  world,  is  also  the  most  com- 
mercial ;  and  of  all  the  portiona  of  our  own  country, 
New-England  is  entitled  to  the  palm  of  superiority 
in  both  pursuits,  excepting  always  the  commercial 
emporium  of  the  Empire  State.  Protection  does 
not  imply,  nor  necessarily  lead  to  prohibition ;  on  tbe 
contrary  it  etimulates  and  increases  production, 
and  production  is  the  very  life-blood  of  commer- 
cial operations.  But  it  would  be  altogether  use- 
less to  dwell  upon  this  branch  of  the  subject,  or  to 
attempt  to  elucidate  what  in  itself  is  so  perfectly 
obvious. 

England  is  referred  to  as  furnishing  proof,  that 
as  a  class  of  society,  manuftctorers— especially 
the  operatives—are  often  reduced  to  aevere  dis- 
tress. But  is  it  necessary  seriously  to  refute  the 
argument  derived  from  this  fact  ?  la  it  not  obvious 
that  by  proving  too  much,  it  proves  nothing  1  If 
no  interest  ia  to  be  encouraged,  because  it  sufl!ers 
occasional  vicissitude,  in  spite  of  encouragement— 
then  even  commerce  and  agriculture  ought  to  be 
abandoned,  as  unworthy  of  protection ;  inasmuch  a» 
from  a  variety  of  causes,  both  these  great  interests 
are  subject  to  frequent  depression.  A  distinguished 
statistical  writer  of  Great  Britain  has  long  sinoe 
demonstrated,  that  in  the  agricultural  districts  of 
that  kingdom,  pauperism  often  prevailed  in  as 
frightful  a  degree,  as  in  those  which  were  exclu<* 

*  Thero  ia  no  greater  popolar  enor  than  that  which  sup- 
poses that,  in  all  cases  and  under  all  circumstances,  the 
price  of  an  imported  article  is  enhanced  to  the  consumer 
by  the  amount  of  the  duty — or  that  the  diminution  of  the 
doty  necessarily  cheapens  the  article.  The  tmth  is,  that 
tbe  duty  as  often  falls  oa  the  exporter  in  foreign  countries, 
as  upon  the  oonsomer  hera.  Sometimes  it  ia  bome  by  the 
merchant  or  carrier,  and  is  not  unfreqaently  lost  in  the  pri<:e, 
which  is  always  regulated  by  the  irresistible  law  of  supply 
and  demand.  If  exporters  were  not  sometimes  barthcned 
with  the  doty  on  imports,  why  do  the  tobacco  planters  raise 
such  a  clamor  about  the  enormous  taxes  imposed  by  Eng- 
land, France  and  Oeimany,  upon  their  staple  r—FicIf  the 
admirable  speeches  of  Mr.  £vans  of  Maine,  delivered  at 
the  Extra  Session,  and  of  Mr.  Hudson  of  New-York,  at  the 
present  Session  of  Congress— both  of  which  are  distin* 
guished  for  sound,  practical  common-sense  riews  of  tbo 
subject. 
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siyely  mattufactaring.  The  wails  of  distress  which 
have  recently  reached  as  across  the  Atlantic  from 
her  manufacturiDg  towns,  xaay  indeed  hare  been 
partially  pccasioned  by  the  operation  of  ^e  cfbrn 
laws,  angmenting  as  they  do  the  price  of  bread  to 
the  starving  operative, — but  it  would  be  the  height 
of  foUy  to  contend  that  the  repeal  or  reduction  of 
British  duties  upon  rival  fabrics  from  other  coun- 
tries, would  have  any  other  effect  than  to  aggra- 
vate the  prevailing  wretchedness. 

The  condition  of  Great  Britain  in  reference  to 
the  manufacturing  interest,  is  totally  different  from 
that  of  the  United  Stat^.  She  is  emphatically,  or 
was  until  lately,  the  workshop  of  the  world.  The 
products  of  her  skill  and  industry  have  floated  over 
every  sea,  and  have  found  their  way  into  almost 
every  inhabited  region.  She  not  only  fully  sup- 
plies her  own  population,  but  the  nations  of  the 
earth  have  long  been  her  willing  customers.  The 
slightest  change  therefore  in  her  foreign  relations, 
must  operate  to  obstruct  the  channels  of  industry 
at  home,  and  produce  embarrassment  more  or  less 
permanent.  A  variety  of  other  causes  may  be  at- 
tended with  like  consequences  in  that  country. 
Even  the  caprices  of  fashion  have  been  known  to 
produce  the  most  desolating  effects.  A  George 
IV,  or  a  Beau  Brummel^-who  in  the  world  of 
fashion  held  even  royalty  itself  for  a  time  in  vas- 
salage— could  ruin  a  dozen  manufactories,  by  re- 
nouncing the  use  of  a  particular  button,  or  a  fash- 
ionable shoe-buckle^  These  causes,  however,  can- 
not for  ages  to  come,  operate  with  us.  Our  bound- 
less territory  and  resources — ^the  extraordinary 
energy  .and  enterprise  of  our  citizens,  and  the 
ease  and  dexterity  with  which  they  can  shifl  from 
one  occupation  to  another,  are  so  many  safeguards 
against  absolute  suffering ; — and  whilst  it  is  true 
that  there  have  been  periods  of  great  depression  in 
our  own  manufacturing  interest,  in  almost  every 
instance  it  may  be  traced  directly  to  the  fatal 
and  unwise  policy  of  the  government.  But  manu- 
factories— say  those  who  are  determined  at  all 
hazards  to  object — are  not  only  the  destroyers  of 
health,  but  the  nurseries  of  crime !  It  would  re- 
quire more  space  than  can  now  be  conveniently 
occupied,  to  refute  this  assertion,  so  fo  at  lei(st  as 
it  applies  to  this  country,  by  an  array  of  facts  and 
authorities,  which  would  to  every  ingenuous  mind, 
be  perfectly  convincing.  Those  who  are  curious 
to  investigate  the  subject,  are  for  the  present  re- 
ferred to  an  able  and  interesting  article  in  the 
January  No.  (1841)  of  the  North  American  Re- 
view, containing  statistical  statements,  from  two 
recent  publications,  on  the  cotton  manufacture- 
one  of  English,  and  the  other  of  American  origin. 
It  may  be  confidently  asserted,  not  only  on  the  au- 
thority of  the  article  referred  to,  but  upon  the  tes- 
timony of  impartial  travellers  and  close  observers, 
that  the  operatives  in  the  New-England  factories, 
not  only  enjoy  as  great  a  share  of  health  as  any 


other  class  of  society,  bat  •are  eqoaUy  free  from 
the  stain  of  immorality  and  vice.  It  would  per- 
hi^  surprise  a  Southern  lady  to  learn,  that  of  the 
6000  feHUile  operatives  at  Lowell,  a  large  majority 
are  the  daughters  of  respeeftaUe  New-Engiaad 
farmers;  and  that  the  instances  are  rare  in  which 
after  a  few  years  employment,  they  do  not  reiiirA 
to  the  paternal  roof,  not  only  wkh  unsullied  names, 
but  with  sufficient  earnings  to  constitute  a  com- 
fortable outfit  for  the  vo3rage  of  life.  It  would 
probably  create  still  greater  sniprise  to  be  in- 
formed ^  that  many  of  these  young  women  are  not 
only  beautiful  in  face  and  form,  (for  beauty  ia  con- 
fined to  no  one  rank  in  society,)  but  are  adso  highly 
accomj^hed.  They  find  leisure  in  the  intervals 
of  toil,  to  cultivate  the  elegant  art  of  masie,  and  to 
study  the  languages  of  Europe ;  and  what  perhaps 
is  more  extraordinary  than  all,  the  cooatant  and 
*'  confounding  whirl  and  clatter*'  of  machinery  has 
not  been  sufficient  to  banish  the  tuneful  Nine — ^'  the 
h^venly  maids  of  Castalia'' — ^from  the  banlEs  and 
waterfalls  of  the  Merrimac  and  Concord.  At  the 
confluence  of  these  two  humble  strearaa,  the  flou- 
rishing town  of  Lowell  has,  within  a  few  years! 
past,-  sprung  into  existence,  tike  the  creations  o{ 
orients^  faUe^f  The  highly  gifted  of  the  femalei 
opeifttives  have  actnaUy  established  a  literary  pe- 
riodical, sustained  by  thek  ovrn  contributions,  ia 
prose  and  poetry,— of  which  thtf  speeimeiis  already 
published  would  do  hoaor  to  any  pnblication  ia! 
our  country ; — ^and  as  to  their  means  of  moral  mbA 
religious  instruction,  the  fact  need  only  be  stated,! 
that  in  a  population  of  20,000,  there  are  as  many 
as  sixteen  regularly  organized  religious  societies. 

But  it  is  useless  to  dwell  longer  upon  this  branch 
ef  the  subject. 

So  fdXi  we  have  beeA  confined  to  an  exaininatMn. 
of  the  influences  which  a  proper  system  of  protecs 
tioR  to  domestic  industry  is  oalealated  to  exert; 
upon  the  contort  and  happiness  of  the  social  state. 
Our  limits  will  only  ^w  a  brief  reference  Vb 
another  important  bearing,  which  such  a  systein 
has  upon  the  more  artificial,  but  not  leas  essential 
wants  and  relations  of  society,  in  its  political  ca- 
pacity. The  great  question  of  the  currency,  w^hich 
has  long  agitated  the  country,  and  which  will  pro-: 
bably  continue  to  distract  and  divide  pobtical  par- 
ties, is  beyond  all  doubt  intimately  connected  with 
a  sound  system  of  commercial  regulations.  So 
long  as  the  country  is  subject  by  low  rates  of  im- 
post te  an  overwhelming  tide  of  foreign  importa- 
ti6n,  it  is  vain  and  futile  to  expect  a  stable  and 
uniform  currency,  resting  upon  the  basis  of  the 
precious  metals.  Let  it  be  remembered  too,  tbat 
this  tide  of  foreign  importation  is  not  the  sober  re- 
sult of  American  mercantile  calculation  mad  ad- 
venture, but  the  desperate  effort  of  foreigners  to 
force  the  products  of  their  pauper-labor  into  com- 
petition with  our  own  native  industzy.  If  there  be 
not  wisdom  enough  in  our  national  councils  io  u- 
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leat  tte  iccompiinhnMWit  of  so  fearful  and  diaas- 
mxis  a  acheme,  we  ahall  soon  expenence  a  de- 
gree of  natiooa]  distress,  dismay  aod  darkness — 
compared  with  which,  the  preseot  calamitons  con- 
dition of  li&iis,  nu^  be  considered  as  absolate 
prospenty.  This  is  a  topic,  liowe?er,  which  of 
itself  woold  cover  a  wide  field  of  axgnment  and 
iUostntjoa.  It  is  therefore,  for  the  present  at 
least,  postponed  to  the  consideration  of  another 
importut  objection,  which  is  frequently  urged  on 
this  side  of  the  Potomac,  to  the  protective  policy. 

We  hare  reference  of  course  to  the  stereotyped 
isseitioii ;  that  all  such  legislation  by  Congress,  is 
QACoostitutional.  This  objection  is  certainly  for- 
midabie,  if  trae.  The  covenant  of  our  Union  was 
bequeathed  to  us  by  an  illustrious  race;  hnd  we, 
tbeir  descendants,  ought  not  to  profane  with  unhal- 
loved  toQch,  the  work  of  our  fathers.  But,  is  it 
sot  certain  that  there  exists  to  a  considerable  ex- 
teot,  a  morbid  feeling^  on  this  subject;  which  is  as 
inatioBal  as  it  is  hurtful  to  the  best  interests  of 
society!  If  the  CooBtitution  of  the  United  States, 
be  tlie  instnunent  which  some  represent  it, — so  far 
from  the  bond  of  union,  and  the  blessing  which  our 
aoeeston  designed  it  to  be— it  would  sit,  like  an 
iocolna,  upon  the  expanding  energies  of  a  mighty 
^^ii,--titmmeUing^  its  every  movement,  and  pa- 
niyzijig  its  best  efforts  to  promote  the  public  hap- 
piseas.  What  would  be  thought  of  that  constitu- 
tioo  or  form  of  government,  whose  framers— obey- 
lag  the  aoggestioQs  of  a  wild  and  fanatical  philan- 
thropy—should design,  by  its  adoption,  to  promote 
the  interests  of  all  the  rest  of  mankind,  in  preference 
to  their  own  I  And  yet,  if  the  power  of  protection 
be  denied  to  the  federal  legislature ;  and  the  nation's 
repreaealalives  are  impotent  on  so  vital  a  question, 
sQch  woold  precisely  be  the  very  effect  in  regard 
to  oundres.  In  truth,  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
treaftbe  momentoas  trifles  and  elaborate  nothings 
of  political  metaphysics,  with  any  thing  like  be- 
tocning  gravity.  The  inveterate  propensity  sup- 
posed to  be  peculiar  to  Southern  minds,  to  desert 
ttie  plaio-beaten  track  of  just  reasoning  and  com- 
1000  sense ;  and  to  dwell  in  the  far-off  and  intangi- 
ble regions  of  abstraction,  might  indeed  serve  as  a 
fitting  theme  for  pleasantry,  if  its  actual  effect  on 
society  was  not  so  decidedly  pernicious.  Why  it 
is  that  Southern  latitudes  are  thought  to  be  most 
farorable  to  the  propagation  of  this  singular  mental 
inaiady,  is  not  in  our  philosophy  to  determine  ;  but 
certain  it  is  that,  even  in  Old  England,  and  at  a 
distant  past  period,  there  are  proofs  revealed  to  us 
of  the  existence  of  a  similar  distemper.  The  im- 
mortal aath(»  of  Hudibras  tells  us  of  one  who  was 
so  acntely  analytic,  that  he  could  with  ease 

••  diride 
A  hair  twtxt  south  and  soath-west  side  ;** 

and  Cowper — ^the  amiaUe  Cowper — ^has  described 
a  class  of  beings  who  were  always 
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*'Thiowhig  buehets  into  enpty  wells. 
And  growing  old  in  drawing  nothing  op." 

That  severe,  and  as  many  think  malevolent 
tirist.  Dean  Swift,  speaks  of  a  small  knot  of  phi- 
losophers, in  one  of  his  imaginary  islands,  who  had 
spent  about  sixty  winters  in  the  profitahh  experi- 
ment of  extracting  sunbeams  from  cucumbers ;  but 
as  Swift  lived  in  a  far  distant  age  and  generation 
from  ours,  of  course  we  cannot  suppose  t)iat  he 
had  any  allusion  to  those  who  are  so  extravagantly 
fond  of  weaving  their  airy  tissues  about  strict  con- 
struction and  constitutional  law. 

But  there  are  some,  undoubtedly,  who  cherish 
these  refinements  and  peculiarties  of  sentiment, 
with  an  earnestness  and  devotion  that  fully  attest 
their  sincerity.     Such  are  entitled  to  all  that  re- 
spect which  is  due  to  purity  of  motive,  even 
though  mixed  up  vrith  incurable  error  of  opinion. 
May  not  they  be  appealed  to,  however,  to  think 
upon  this  subject  as  American  patriots,  and  not  as 
the  disciples  of  a  particular  school  or  party,  or  as 
the  inhabitants  of  any  particular  section  of  the 
Union  1  All  honest  men  ought,  and  it  is  presumed, 
do  desire,  that  the  Constitution  or  national  com- 
pact under  which  we  live,  should  be  honestly, 
faithfully,  and  truly  expounded ;  and  it  may  be 
asked  by  what  authority  it  is,  that  any  one  State^ 
or  any  one  individual,  or  any  five  hundred  indi- 
viduals— apart  from  the  organized  tribunals  of  the 
nation— can  claim  the  prerogative  of  dictating  to 
millions  besides,  the  only  true  and  oraeular  inter- 
pretation of  that  instrument  \    The  celebrated  and 
eccentric— but  erudite  Emanuel  Swedenbourg ;  de- 
clared before  the  world  (and  his  followers  implicitly 
believed  him),  that  to  him  alone  was  entrusted  the 
golden  key  by  which  the  hidden  mysteries  of  the 
Sacred  Text  were  unlocked; — ^bat  we  know  of  no 
political  Swedenbourg  in  this  country,  who  is  either 
sufficiently  inspired,  or  who  can  claim  an  exclusive 
patent  to  expound  the  Federal  Constitution.   Most 
of  our  readers  have  heard  of,  if  they  have  not  all 
read,  Mr.  Madison^s  celebrated  Report  and  Reso- 
lutions of  1798-'99— and,  undoubtedly,  it  is  an  ad- 
mirable State  Paper, — but  there  are  thousands 
who,  in  the  exercise  of  their  own  private  judg- 
mcnt,  prefer  appealing  to  the  text  itself,  from  even 
that  able  commentary :   precisely   as  the  great 
body  of  Christians  appeal  from  the  creeds  and  tra- 
ditions of  the  Church,  if  not  in  their  opinion  con- 
ibrmable  to  the  Sacred  Records.     The  real  difiS- 
cuUy  is,  that  the  Report  and  Resolutions  referred 
to,  which  were  intended  to  settle  the  true  mean- 
ing of  the  Constitution,  have  received  almost  as 
many  interpretations  as  the  Constitution  itself. 
The  chivalrous  State  of  South   Carolina,  some 
years  since,  disdaining  any  other  construction  but 
her  own,  buckled  on  the  armor  of  war;  and  by 
way  of  manifesting  her  excessive  attachment  to 
the  Union,  deliberately  resolved  to  tear  the  Union 
into  pieces.     On  the  other  hand,  this  good  old 
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Commonwealth  of  ours,  or  rather  the  recognized 
elders  of  her  faith,  guided  by  milder  counsels,  have 
always  contended  that  the  Report  and  Resolutions 
did  not  authorise  the  States,  or  any  one  of  them,  to 
fight  against  the  General  Government,  but  only 
most  respectfully  to  "  interpose'*  ^nd  protest  against 
its  doings.  Which  of  these  two  schools  is  the  true 
and  orthodox  one,  the  living  or  future  generations 
most  determine.  One  thing,  however,  is  absolutely 
certain;  that  Mr.  Madison,  the  distinguished  author 
of  this  celebrated  exposition,  as  well  as  one  of  the 
main  founders  of  the  Federal  Charter  itself,  never 
fen:  a  moment  imagined  that  the  right  was  denied 
to  Congress,  to  impose  in  its  discretion  discrimi- 
nating and  countervailing  duties  upon  foreign  im- 
portations. In  the  letter  of  that  great  man,  ad- 
dressed in  September  1828  to  Mr.  Cabell,  the 
present  President  of  the  James  River  and  Kanawha 
Company,  among  the  other  cogent  points  of  view 
in  which  he  places  the  argument,  he  emphatically 
says — ^^  If  Congress  have  not  the  po\cer,it  is  anni- 
hilated for  the  nation;  a  policy  without  example  in 
any  other  nalionJ*'*  And  w^hy  did  he  say  so  1  Be- 
cause the  power  of  taxing  imports  is  expressly  pro- 
hibited to  the  States,  and  as  expressly  conferred 
upon  the  Federal  Legislature, — and  Mr.  Madison 
was  wise  enough  to  know,  that  this  power,  in  con- 
junction with  that  greater  prerogative  to  regulate 
exclusively  trade  with  other  countries,  was  suffi- 
cient to  invest  the  National  Government  with  all 
the  power,  in  reference  to  the  whole  subject,  which 
could  possibly  be  exercised  by  any  independent  na- 
tion. No  man,  moreover,  knew  better  than  Mr. 
Madison,  that  to  give  to  the  General  Government 
supreme  and  unlimited  control  over  trade  and  com- 
merce, was  one  of  the  main  inducements  to  the 
formation  of  the  Federal  Constitution. 

We  shall,  however,  leap  over  these  thorny  points 
of  constitutional  law;  and  at  once  arrive  at  the 
great  conclusion,  that  Congress  has  not  only  the 
legal  and  constitutional  right  to  protect  and  foster 
manufactures — but  that  there  rests  upon  that  body 
a  solemn  moral  obligation  to  do  so ;  and  we  more- 
over trust,  that  statesmen  uill  be  found,  of  suffi- 
cient wisdom  and  firmness,  to  assume  whatever 
responsibility  may  be  necessary  in  the  perform- 
ance of  80  high  a  duty.  Let  them  stand  up  for 
their  whole  country;  and  rest  in  the  sure  confidence 
that,  notwithstanding  temporary  and  sectional  dis- 
contents, their  labors  will  be  ultimately  rewarded, 
by  the  approbation  of  posterity,  if  not  of  the  pre- 
sent generation.     Their  enviable  lot  will  be 

"  The  applause  of  listening  Senatev  to  command, 

The  threats  of  pain  anU  ruin  to  despise ; 

To  secUter  plenty  o'er  a  amiling  landf 

And  read  their  history  in  a  nation*8  eyes." 

In  this  great  achievement,  they  will  not  only 
find  themselves  sustained  by  the  precepts,  and  as- 
sociated in  their  country's  annals  with  the  illus- 
tiioua  aames  of  Jefferson  and  Madison— b\it  vfivh 


one  also  whose  immortal  example  ia  in  itsdf  i 
tower  of  strength, — ^whose  extraordinary  qulitiei 
procured  him  the  distinguishing  title  of  the  Fttkr 
of  his  Country,  and  whose  matchless  viitues  m- 
dcred  him  an  ornament  to  the  human  race. 

In  reference  to  ourselves,  Virginia  should  be 
the  very  last  State  in  the  Union  to  resist  the  u- 
complishment  of  so  desirable  an  object, — ^for  then 
is  perhaps  no  territory  in  the  world  of  the  sum 
extent,  which  abounds  more  in  natural  resooreoi 
or  which  possesses  greater  facilities  for  maoafa^ 
turing  and  mechanical  enterprise. 

In  conclusion ;  we  will  quote  a  passage  frcm  » 
eloquent  address  of  the  "American  lostitote  of 
the  City  of  New- York :" 

"  Our  mountains  are  full  of  iron  and  coal,  te 
we  prefer  the  mountains  of  Wales  to  those  of  Pea^ 
sylvania  or  Virginia.  Our  hills  might  be  coreici 
with  Hocks,  and  our  fields  with  the  mulbeny-4rt 
the  (locks  of  England  and  the  silks  of  FnDce  cii 
furnish  a  foreign  surplus  cheaper,  while  oar  on 
industry  is  unoccupied,  and  our  own  resources  I^ 
main  idle.  Broken  down  in  credit,  the  States  ait' 
driven  to  shifts  and  subterfuges,  rather  than  »> 
sume  a  bold  confidence  in  our  energies,  which  i 
cessful  active  industry  would  create,  rendcriof  i 
fearless  of  taxes,  to  sustain  the  credit  which  Mf 
lies  prostrate.  Eighteen  millions  of  people  bosi^ 
ing  of  freedom  and  intelligence,  to  be  thus  beself 
truckling,  is  a  spectacle  to  move  the  contempt  if 
the  world.  Why  ia  it  so?  There  must  be  son 
radical  defect  in  our  policy,  or  such  things  mH 
never  be.  That  defect,  depend  upon  it,  is  thi 
blighting  system  of  our  so  called  free  trade— wUeh 
cuts  up  our  industry  at  the  roots,  overthrovs « 
currency,  and  abstracts  the  soul  of  our  energies, tl 
we  arc  left  weak,  helpless  and  contemptible,  to  hi 
mo(?kcd  at  by  those  who  fatten  by  our  foUj.** 
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To  walk  on  honor's  height,  with  stainless  brow, 
With  patriot  aim,  the  pablic  weal  to  serve. 

Nor  shrink  from  toil  in  halcyon  bowers  of  case, 
Nor  in  the  trial-hour  from  duty  swerve, — 

To  win  the  plaudit  of  a  lofty  fame,— 
A  noble  purpose,  free  from  all  disguise, 

Seal'd  with  the  love  of  those  from  whom  it  csoe,' 
This  was  his  meed, — for  whom  Virginia  liglis. 

This  was  his  meed,  who  rose  in  health,  at  morn, 
With  eye  exulting  in  the  golden  ray, — 

Yet  ere  chill  evening  drew  its  darkenM  psll. 
Was  swept  from  life,  and  all  its  joys  aw«y. 

But  she,  whose  heart  with  his,  was  early  boumi. 

That  kindred  spirit,  whom  he  held  so  desr,— 
The  fond  companion  of  his  cherish'd  home," 

How  sinks  her  soul  beneath  this  stroke  serere! 
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Hov  nakt  ber  aoolt—yet  not  in  dark  despair, — 
O'er  tb«  wild  delage  gletms  the  radiant  i)ow, — 

A  lolaee  hath  she,  which  no  mortal  hand 
Cin  ckill  to  mingle  with  her  cup  of  woe  ;— 

A  eordial  tnist  in  HeaTen*a  unerring  will, 
Which  daily  atiivea  to  make  that  will  ita  own,.— 

A  faith,  ihat  in  each  pang  of  aorxow  riews 
A  sorer  passport  to  ita  Father*8  Throne ; — 

A  gtoriotia  hope,  that  'mid  ita  team  ^an  smile, — 
And  through  the  clouds  a  beckoning  apirit  see, — 

Ponoe  its  lonely  path,  a  little  while, — 
Then  join  the  lov'd  one,  in  Eternity. 

L.  H.  SlOOUBNBY. 
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GEORGE  WASHINGTON. 

No  American  reader  of  Blackwood's  Magazine, 
eaa  hare  peniaed,  in  its  December  namber,  an  ar- 
ticle on  his  country,  without  mingled  indignation 
aod  disgust.  The  abuse  of  Republican  institn- 
lions,  the  harsh  language  applied  to  our  conduct 
in  matters  afiecting  British  rights  and  interests, 
the  ridicule  of  our  manners,  are  all  too  common 
with  English  travellers  and  periodicals,  to  excite 
our  sensibilities,  or  eren  to  command  our  atten- 
tion. To  quote  from  the  writer  of  the  oJOTensire 
article;  ^  we  are  not  going  to  fight  that  controversy 
&ow.^  The  world  will  do  justice  to  our  character 
aad  that  of  oar  institutions,  and  disregard  these 
censares  so  evidently  dictated  by  rancorous  enmity 
and  blind  prejudice.  This  article  contains  one 
pusgraph,  not  only  so  atrocious  in  itself,  but  so 
(iifferent  from  anything  which  we  have  hitherto 
eocoimtered  in  the  most  rabid  of  English  writers, 
that  it  seems  to  us  worthy  of  being  brou^t  into 
especial  notice,  and  to  be  branded  with  the  infamy 
vhich  its  language  and  spirit  eminently  deserve. 
We  mean  that  derogatory  to  the  spotless  character 
of  Wadiington.  We  could  hardly  have  supposed 
that  the  editors,  or  any  of  the  contributors  of  this 
magazine  would  have  degraded  themselves  so  far, 
as  to  follow  the  example  of  the  hireling  patriot, 
O'Connell,  by  venting  their  viper-like  malignity  on 
one  long  since  dead,  and  known  by  the  whole  ciri- 
lizad  world,  to  have  lived  "  without  fear  and  with- 
out reproaeh." 

We  shall  not  contest  the  often  mooted  points, 
whether  we  eat  faster  or  slower,  are  more  or  less 
notous,  worse  or  better  mannered,  mor&J^r  less 
eager  for  territorial  accessions  per  fasernefaSj 
than  the  English.  The  whole  tribe  of  British 
toarists  and  journalists  is  at  liberty  to  think,  to  say, 
and  to  write  anything  on  these  subjects.  But 
when  a  writer  in  a  literary  periodical  of  deservedly 
high  reputation  as  such,  attempts,  in  utter  disre- 
gard of  tnttfa  and  decency,  to  fix  a  Btaio  on  the 


hitherto  unsullied  escutcheon  of  the  hero  and  states- 
man, whom  we  justly  regard  as  the  purest  model 
of  republican  virtue,  we  feel  that  the  base  assail- 
ant's **  foot  is  on  the  honor  of  our  country:'*  we 
know  that  no  defence  is  necessary;  indeed,  the 
charges  are  not  only  disbelieved  by  others,  but  can 
never  have  been  credited  by  their  author.  We 
may  be  asked  then,  why  notice  them  at  all !  Our 
answer  is,  that  we  mean  to  carry  the  war  into  Africa ; 
we  mean  to-  infer  that  the  author  of  a  slander 
contradicted  by  every  act  of  its  iUustrions  object, 
and  by  every  word  tiiat  ever  fell  from  his  lips  or 
his  pen,  betrays  the  weakness  of  the  cause  which 
he  advocates.  We  are  fully  prepared*  to  make 
every  allowance  for  national  and  political  preju- 
dice in  regard  to  men,  measures  and  manners. 
We  are  ready  to  admit  that  many  things  go  wrong 
in  our  own  country ;  that  a  spirit  of  lawlessness 
has  sometimes  been  manifested  by  our  citizens, 
which  we  would  gladly  see  suppressed  ;  that  our 
politicians  too  olien  yield  to  the  caprices  of  the 
people,  instead  of  endeavoring  to  convince  them 
of  their  errors.  We  were  never  fools  enough  to 
suppose  that  our  institutions,  or  our  people,  were 
free  from  human  frailty.  But  having  made  all 
these  admissions,  we  know  full  well,  that  another 
side  of  the  picture  will  present  monarchy  and  its 
subjects  in  an  equally  unfavorable  point  of  view. 

But  to  the  obnoxious  passage.  Col.  Maxwell, 
a  British  traveller  in  the  United  States,  is  thus 
castigated  for  applying  the  epithet  *'  immortal"  to 
General  Washington. 

"  We  shs^  have  no  quarrel  with  any  man  for 
expressing  his  sentiments,  if  he  has  taken  any 
trouble  to  form  them.  But  the  epithet  **  immor- 
tal" applied  to  Washington,  is  not  put  in  any  other 
sense  than  as  it  may  be  applied  to  any  other  suc- 
cessful culprit.  If  ever  man  was  a  rebel,  that 
man  was  George  Washington.  We  are  not  going 
to  fight  that  controversy  now ;  but  if  an  oath  of 
allegianee  was  ever  worth  a  straw,  it  is  impossible 
to  reconcile  Washington's  conduct  with  honor. 
He  was  undoubtedly  a  very  able  man,  and  a  very 
successful  one ;  but,  that  he  had  the  right  on  his 
side,  that  he  was  justified  in  his  revolt,  or  that  he 
was  anything  beyond  the  slave  of  an  unconscien- 
tious ambition  in  his  own  person,  and  the  instru- 
ment of  a  corrupt  and  unprincipled  revolt  in  that 
of  others,  facts  give  the  mo«t  unanswerable  testi- 
mony. He  was  immortal  in  no  other  sense  than 
any  lucky  transgressor  is  immortal ;  and  this  the 
Colonel  ought  to  have  known." 

Now  we  could  scarcely  have  expected  a  writer 
for  Blackwood,  to  think  "  that  Washington  had 
right  on  his  side,  or  was  justified  in  his  revolts." 
But  we  had  not  supposed  there  was  a  man  living, 
with  information  and  talent  enough  to  write  *  a 
penny-a-liner,'  and  yet  reckless  enough  to  assert, 
that  George  Washington  was  the  "  slave  of  an 
oneonscienttotts  ambition."    We  are  no  man-wor 
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Bhippera,  and  never  believed  Washington  himself 
exempt  from  the  weaknesses  of  human  nature. 
We  have  examined  the  history  of  his  life,  with  all 
the  impartiality  that  we  could  command  ;  and,  we 
are  entirely  at  a  loss  to  conjecture,  what  portion 
of  that  history  can  seem  at  all  to  justify  the  charge 
of  *'  unconscientious  ambition/'   That  he  had  ambi- 
tion of  onother  and  more  exalted  order,  no  man 
can  doubt.    That  he  desired  to  live  in  the  memory 
of  his  fellow-men,  to  promote  the  true  welfare  of 
his  country,  and  to  preserve  his  own  character 
unsullied,  there  can  be  no  question.     But  that  he 
had  none  of  that  vulgar  ambition  which  would  have 
induced  him  to  trample  on  the  rights  of  others  for 
its  gratification,  to  wade  through  blood  to  a  throne, 
"facts  give  the  most  unanswerable  testimony.** 
We  cannot  say  that,  like  Julius  Cesar,  he  thrice 
rejected  a  kingly  crown.     But  it  is  a  well  ascer- 
tained fact  that  the  idea  of  royalty,  once  suggested 
•to  him  by  some  of  his  officers,  was  scooted  with 
an  unaffected  horror  that  silenced  its  advisers  for- 
ever.    To  sppreciate  the  merit  of  his  conduct  on 
that  occasion,  it  is  necessary  to  recollect  the  pecu- 
liar circumstances  of  his  education  and  situation. 
He  was  not  born,  as  Csesar  was,  in  a  republic, 
either  real  or  nominal.     He  had  been  educated  in 
the  belief,  that  the  British  government,  at  least  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  was  the  best  that 
ever  existed.     Ho  had  seen  and  felt  far  more 
acutely  than  any  other  man  living,  the  manifold 
evils  of  an  inefficient  confederation.     He  had  seen 
his  own  exertions  constantly  paralysed,  the  public 
credit  destroyed,  the  public  safety  endangered  by 
the  weakness  of  Congress  and  the  divisions  of  the 
states.    When  the  sense  of  mutual  interest  and 
peril,  which,  during  the  war,  had  held  the  union 
together,  had  been  forgotten  in  success  and  peace, 
there  was  but  too  much  reason  to  fear  the  horrors 
of  anarchy.     His  unpaid  troops  were  at  the  time 
of  the  suggestion,  murmuring  around  him,  and 
many  of  them  no  doubt  ready  to  promote  any  views 
of  their  beloved  leader,  provided  his  first  step  should 
be  the  satisfaction  of  their  own  just  claims.     At 
this  alarming  crisis,  some  of  his  ablest   officers 
attempted  to  persuade  him,  that  he  could  not  only 
compel  Congress  to  pay  his  war-worn  troops,  but 
secure  the  permanent  tranquillity  and  prosperity  of 
his  country,  by  assuming  the  authority,  if  not  the 
name  of  king.     Was  ever  a  more  tempting  oppor- 
tunity presented  to  unconscientious  ambition  ?  Not 
that  we  believe  such  an  attempt  would  have  been 
either  successful  or  justifiable.    Hut  a  mind  infatua- 
ted with  the  love  of  power,  would  have  been  too 
readily  convinced  that  such  an  usurpation  was  both 
practicable  and  right. 

It  has  been  said,  and  said  perhaps  with  truth, 

that,  when  Cromwell  and  Bonaparte  and  Cssar, 

assumed  supreme  power  in  their  respective  coun- 

trieBf  they  thereby  preserved  them  from  still  greater 

ewils.    The  people  were  anfit  for  fTeedoia«  «ii4' 


could  be  preserved  from  falling  into  the  yawniif 
gulf  of  anarchy,  by  nothing  bat  the  strong  tm  if 
despotism.  Such  a  pretext,  akhoogh  sobseqneillf 
shown  to  have  been  groundless  by  our  giomi 
experience,  might  Jiave  been  pUosibly  urged  it 
thai  alarming  emergency.  But  far  different  ven 
the  conduct  and  language  of  Waahington.  Thi 
simplicity  and  earnestness  with  which  he  rebnked 
the  authors  of  the  proposal,  when  connected  with 
the  unvaried  tenor  of  his  whole  life,  must  cosTiiM 
every  candid  inquirer,  that  lawless  power  hsd  m 
charms  for  his  noble  spirit.  But  the  tory  of  Blaek- 
wood*s  Magazine,  says  '*  he  was  ambitious  ;**  td 
tories  "  are  all  honorable  men.'*  His  ifue  diiiik 
no  doubt  amply  sufficient  to  reverse  aJl  the  bA 
of  history,  and  the  long-settled  opinion  of  Cinii* 
tendom. 

The  same  conscientious  wTicer  tells  usthatWab- 
ington  violated  his  oath  of  allegiance,  and  tbeicbf 
forfeited  his  honor.  We  do  not  pretend  to  nnkh 
stand  the  obligations  which  he  supposes  are  mth  • 
red  by  taking  an  oath  of  allegiance.  But  takm 
Sir  Robert  Filmer*s  doctrine  of  passive  obedieM' 
and  non-resistance  be  assumed  as  true,  we 
perceive  how  an  oath  of  allegiance,  once  tabik 
can  imply  perpetual  submission  io  a  govenmi^ 
which  deliberately  violates  the  conditions,  nee*- 
sarily,  althoogh  tacitly,  annexed  to  such  osIIl  A 
zealous  supporter  of  the  house  of  Hanover  mM 
find  it  difficult  to  reconcile  this  doctrine  with  ifct 
conduct  of  those  who  placed  that  house  oi  Aij 
throne.  Had  not  Marlborough  and  Someit,! 
the  host  of  great  men  who  dethroned  the 
James,  because  he  attempted  lo  trample  en 
rights  of  conscience,  taken  an  oath  of  allegiml 
Will  any  subject  of  Queen  Victoria  charge 
with  dishonor,  because  they  exercised  the  oi 
rights  of  freemen,  in  expelling  a  monarch,  wkt^d 
disregarded  his  duties  and  his  oath,  and  was  Ui^ I 
ing  to  restore  the  corrupt  tyranny  of  Rome  ? 

It  is  well-known  that  Lord  Chatham,  aol  ti|f; 
the  most  eloquent,  but  the  most  able  prime  i 
that  England  has  ever  had,  denied  that  the  Bnlii 
parliament  possessed  the  power  of  taxatioo  ii^ 
American  colonies,  except  for  the  puiposerfni^ 
lating  commerce.    It  is  equally  well-knowi,lW 
the  continued  and  obstinate  exercise  of  thii  1*9] 
unconstitutional  pawer,  produced  our  ruvoM'^ 
and  made  Washington  "a  rebel.**     Wiahal* 
and  his  compeers  carried  out  into  action  the  p^ 
principles  of  constitutional  liberty,  whiek  so* 
wrung  by  the  confederate  barons  from  lbs  ^ 
John  at  Runnymede,  which  had  been  strengAtf* 
and  enlarged  by  the  wisdom  of  soceesave  if^ 
had  been  sustained  by  the  profound  phUoM|iky'' 
fervid  imagination  of  Burke,  the  ineaiBlible  cl^ 
quence  and  dauntless  energy  of  the  "isoM* 
Chatham,  and  are  still  cherished  as  the  V^^ 
essence  of  the  British  Government.    Weei>^ 
QQne%v««  tlhaiL  an  advocate  of  the  eixjjlM  ^ 
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trioea  «f  Sir  Robert  Filmer,  could,  witli  conne- 
tency  and  sincerity,  AtUch  the  epithets  of  "  di8« 
honor''  aod  ^  rebeP  to  the  name  of  Washington. 
But  when  s  professed  admirer  of  the  British  con- 
stitQtioD,  as  it  now  is,  and  as  it  was  made  by  the 
liunoaa  reTolotion  of  1688,  uses  such  language, 
we  cao  aseribe  it  to  nothing  hut  a  base  malignity, 
which  will  allow  no  man's  character,  no  matter 
how  pore  and  exalted,  to  interfere  with  its  darling 
ohjeetj  the  disgrace  and  overthrow  of  republican 
institatioDS. 

The  writer  of  this  highly  liberal  essay,  which  is 
calculated  to  g^re  us  so  exalted  an  idea  of  the  re- 
fiaemeat,  fiuraeas  aed  Tirtae  which  are  the  off- 
spring of  nDonarchical  theories  and  acistocratie 
aswetatioos,  tells  us,  that  **  The  speeches  of  her 
(Americans)  rabble,  we  may  disregard]  her  tuI- 
gtf  iiew^>apers  we  may  disdain."  We  might  ex- 
pect that  a  magaxine.which  looks  with  such  merited 
contempt  <mi  newspaper  vulgarity,  would,  on  all 
occasions,  be  exempt  from  the  charge  of  coarse 
afmse  and  portizan  violence.  Yet  those  who  are 
acquainted  with  the  political  articles  of  Black- 
wood's Magazine,  most  admit  that  there  cannot  be 
foaod,  in  the  dirtiest  pages  of  the  lowest  partisan 
scribbler  in  these  mc/^or  United  States,  specimens 
of  more  oatrageous  scurrility  and  unjustifiable  de- 
nanciatioo,  than  are  common  in  this  double-refined 
orgm  of  anstocracy  and  monarchy. 

We  are  far  from  justifying  or  approving  the 
coarse  abuse  and  reckless  violence  of  many  Ame- 
rican newspapers.  All  men  lament  this  licentious- 
sess,  as  as  evfl,  peirhaps  inseparably  connected 
with  unlimited  freedom  of  the  press.  But  we  are 
maeh  mistaken,  if  the  same  excesses  of  sweeping 
dennnciation,  and  coarse  unfairness,  do  not  dis- 
^^race  the  British  political  press. 

Giving  up  to  just  censure  that  portion  of  the 
periodicals  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  we  can 
tarn  proudly  to  another  class  devoted  to  literature 
amo>ng  OS,  and  say  that  as  far  as  we  know  them, 
tbey  are  unstained  by  these  malignant  assaults  on 
the  characters  of  the  illustrious  men  either  in  this, 
or  other  countries.  The  political  articles  which 
tbey  cootain,  if  they  do  not  possess  entire  impar- 
tiality, which  is  scarcely  to  be  expected  from  wri- 
ters at  all  conversant  with  such  topics,  show,  at 
least,  an  effort  to  preserve  that  dignified  fairness 
and  meaaored  language,  which  become  authors  pro- 
ff^ssedly  withdrawn  from  the  heated  atmosphere  of 
party  strife.  The  last  administration  in  the  United 
States,  encountered  the  most  determined  opposi- 
tion and  unmeasured  denunciation  from  a  party 
i/i-hiefa  oltimately  triumphed.  We  hazard  little  in 
saying,  that  is  the  very  crisis  of  the  battle  between 
these  inflamed  parties,  no  literary  periodical  could 
hare  been  found  so  lost  to  decency  and  propriety, 
SUB  to  pronounce  Mr.  Van  Buren  and  his  whole 
eahinfiCy  or  General  Harrison  and  his  leading  friends, 
aiterly  destitute,  not  only  of  talent,  bat  of  princi- 


ple. Yet,  if  we  mistake  not,  this  has  been  repeat- 
edly said  during  some  years  past  by  Blackwood^s 
Idfl^rasine  coneenaiag  the  Alelbonme  cabinet.  To 
read  Uiose  articles,  one  would  suppose  that  not 
only  the  gifts  of  genios,  and  the  sagacity  of  the 
statesman,  but  the  ordinary  principles  of  morality, 
were  ocmfiaed  within  the  pale  of  the  high  tory 
party. 

We  have  been  often  mortified  and  disgusted  at 
seeing  such  wholesale  political  denunciation,  so 
coimected  with  articles  of  high  literary  merit.  But 
we  did  not  conceive  ourselves  cdled  on  to  inter- 
fere, because  the  abuse  was  confined  to  those  living 
within  the  British  seas,  and,  because  we  were  not 
sufiSciently  acquainted  with  the  characters  of  those 
assailed,  to  draw  the  precise  line  between  mali- 
cions  slander  and  merited  censure. 

But  when  the  best  and  greatest  of  our  own  coun- 
trymen is  not  spared,  when  the  repose  of  that  tomb 
at  which  the  genius  of  Byron  and  the  eloquence  of 
Brougham,  have  done  homage,  is  disturbed  by  the 
hyena-spirit  of  a  monarchical  slave,  we  believe  that 
"forbearance  ceases  to  be  a  virtue.^'  We  say 
here,  with  stUl  greater  confidence,  that  American 
literary  periodicals  would  scorn  such  an  insult  to 
the  Ulustrious  dead  who  sleep  in  British  earth. 
We  cherish  the  memory  of  such  men  as  Chatham 
and  Burke,  and  Pitt,  and  Fox,  and  Wilberforce,  as 
the  common  gloty  and  treasure  of  those  who  are 
sprung  from  Anglo-Saxon  blood.  We  may  believe 
that  they  had  errors  in  political  theory,  and  private 
conduct.  But  we  brand  them  not  with  dishonor ; 
we  call  them  neither  rebels  nor  anarchists,  nor  the 
blind  worshippers  of  royal  prerogative.  In  spite 
of  the  change  of  (pinion,  which,  in  the  declining 
years  of  the  great  Burke,  threw  a  shade  of  suspi- 
cion over  his  integrity,  while  it  gave  occasion  to 
some  of  the  brightest  displays  of  his  transcendant 
genius,  we  cannot,  and  we  wUl  not  believe,  that 
this  political  sage  stooped  to  barter  his  unsullied 
fame  for  sordid  lucre,  or  the  sunshine  of  court- 
favor. 

And  yet,  if  we  were  the  unscrupulous  advo- 
cates of  republicanism,  ready,  like  the  writer  in 
Blackwood,  to  blacken  the  character  of  every  man 
who  stands  foremost  among  our  opponents,  we 
should  not  let  slip  this  opportunity  of  shooting  our 
envenomed  arrows  at  a  "  shining  mark.*'  But  let 
us  come  down  to  our  own  times. 

We  are  thoroughly  convinced,  that  the  rights, 
nay  the  lives,  of  the  starving  operatives  of  Bri- 
tain, are  disregarded  by  those,  who,  like  Peele  and 
Wellington,  uphold  the  corn-law  monopoly.  Yet 
far  be  it  frt»m  us,  to  charge  those  distinguished 
men  with  personal  dishonor.  We  believe  them  to 
be  widely  mistaken ;  we  believe  them  to  be  go- 
verned by  those  mixed  motives  that  always  ope- 
rate on  frail  humanity ;  but  we  should  despise  our- 
selves, if  we  were  capable  of  applying  the  epithets 
of  selfish  tyrants  and  moiderers,  to  men,  whose  ^ 
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private  and  political  integrity,  we  have  no  reason 
to  question. 

Nay,  we  recollect  well,  that,  when  Wellington, 
after  consenting  to  Catholic  emancipation,  refused 
to  crown  his  popularity  as  premier,  by  supporting 
parliamentary  reform,  although  differing  with  him 
toto  c<BlOy  as  to  the  policy  and  justice  of  the  latter 
measure,  we  applauded  the  moral  firmness  with 
which  he  resisted  what  he  conceived  to  be  a  dan- 
gerous innovation.  We  claim  no  credit  for  this 
exercise  of  common  justice  and  charity,  in  judging 
the  motives  of  opponents,  except  in  contrast  with 
the  unsparing  malignity  of  the  article  which-  we 
have  been  endeavoring  to  expose.  We  contend, 
that  it  is  a  contrast  highly  honorable  to  our  re- 
publican institutions,  by  showing  that  those,  at 
least,  who  have  been  educated  under  their  influ- 
ence, and  are  devoted  to  literature,  are  incapable  of 
stooping  to  misrepresentation  and  falsehood,  even 
for  the  purpose  of  advancing  their  darling  political 
theories.  That  Jesuitical  course  is  left  for  those 
who  are  loudest  in  denouncing  republican  coarse- 
ness, ingratitude  and  immorality.  But  shall  we 
imitate  the  example  of  illiberality  which  we  have 
censured  in  the  obnoxious  paragraph,  by  supposing 
that  the  well-educated  tories  of  Great  Britain  gene- 
rally entertained  the  sentiment  which  it  contains, 
or  raUier  would  sanction  ito  promulgation  t  (for  no 
well-informed  man  living,  holds  the  sentiment.) 
No. 

We  have  a  better  opinion  of  the  morality  pre- 
valent in  the  party  that  now  controls  the  destinies 
of  our  father-land.  We  believe,  that  there  are 
many  among  the  steady  opponenta  of  republicanism 
on  principle,  and  conscientious  supporters  of  mo- 
narchy, who,  yet,  after  '*  taking  pains  to  form  their 
opinions,"  agree  with  Col.  Maxwell  in  admiring 
the  immortal  Washington.  We  believe  that  there 
are  many  who,  in  spite  of  their  mortification  at  the 
loss  of  the  colonies  now  composing  these  United 
States,  their  disgust  at  the  occasional  bad  taste  of 
our  popular  orators,  and  the  occasional  outbreaks 
of  popular  violence  (which  however  "are  just  as 
frequent  in  the  fast-anchored  isle,)  are  not  blind  to 
the  high  talent,  and  noble  virtues  of  many  leaders 
in  the  revolution  which  they  disapprove,  and  fra* 
mers  of  (he  government  which  they  abhor.  But 
if  we  do  more  than  justice  to  the  high-minded 
tories  of  Britain,  in  supposing  that  they  cannot 
approve  the  conduct  of  a  literary  periodical,  whicli 
although  widely  circulated  and  admired  for  its  lite- 
rary merita,  in  tlus  .country,  yet  causelessly  and 
recklessly  defames  a  man,  who  is  not  only  enshrined 
in  our  hearto,  but  is  universally  regarded  as  one  of 
the  omamento  of  his  race,  we  feel  certain  that  this 
unprovoked  slander  must  recoil  with  tenfold  force 
on  ito  authors  and  abettors.  We  are  sure  that  we 
have  no  reptile  that  will  revenge  this  insult  by 
attempting  to  shed  ito  venom  on  any  of  the  proud 
names  which  adorn  British  history. 


TO  THE  MEMORY  OF  MR$.  EDITH  SANDERS. 

Yale  Eveiigreen  wit  bright  and  bir,-* 

In  Nnture**  beauty  drest, — 
And  there  a  cherish*d  mother  found 

A  iweet  abode  of  rest. 

The  care  that  o*er  her  children  waleh*d 
Through  yean  of  widow'd  pain,— 

The  love  that  for  their  welfare  strove. 
Was  render'd  back  again. 

Fresh  seeds  for  Heaven,  in  woodbine  ooi, 
She  serv'd  both  night  and  day, — 

And  God  had  bade  them  richly  bloom 
Around  her  temples  grey. 

Serene,  upon  her  couch  she  lay, — 
"  This  home  is  dear,"  she  said,-* 

**  But  to  another  fain  I'd  rise," — 
And  meekly  bow'd  her  head. 

A  dark-wing*d  form  was  hovering  near,— 

Within  the  curtain's  fold, — 
His  hand  upon  her  heart  he  press*d,— 

And  its  red  stream  grew  cold. 

The  kneeling  daughter  markM  his  deed, 
And  prayers  with  tears  were  given,— 

But  when  her  trembling  glance  she  rais*d 
That  Mother  was  in  Heaven. 

L.  H.  SiGOUBXIT. 


MONALDI* 


We  opened  this  volume  with  mingled  hope  vii 
fear.  We  had  known  the  author  (WashiogtoA 
Allston,)  as  an  artist,  and  had  been  oaiselres  ^' 
most  inspired  by  the  fascinations  of  his  peocil.  ^^c 
hoped  that  he  who  had  shown  himself  the  (oimc-A 
of  our  day,  in  that  divine  art,  might  also  embotiTt 
not  less  perfectly,  some  of  the  creatioos  of  his  erer- 
teeming  fancy,  in  the  less  plastic  material  of  words. 
Yet  we  feared  disappointment. 

The  elements  which  make  up  the  true  Aitist,l< 
he  painter,  sculptor,  or  architect,  have  the  same 
origin  with  those  which  make  the  poet;  they  seen 
unlike,  more  from  their  style  of  dress,  than  tbey 
really  are  in  their  own  nature :  the  painter  chooses 
colors  and  the  brush ;  the  sculptor,  the  rigid  mai* 
ble ;  and  the  poet,  words.  The  means  and  instra- 
moots  thus  selected,  are  used  to  embody  the  sssnt 
idea ;  they  only  determine  the  matters  of  form  uui 
drapery,  which  do  not  touch  the  intimate  nalnre  oi 
the  conception.  Not  to  insist  that  the  aim  of  ^^ 
artist  in  either  case,  is  the  development  of  M 
beauty : — there  axe  few  subjects,  within  the  pn^ 
vince  of  either,  which  may  not  be  expressed  under 
the  forms  of  all.  As  an  exainple :  the  sculptured 
agonies  of  Laocoon  afford  as  fit  and  fine  a  8tu^5  ^"^ 
the  painter,  as  they  have  done  for  the  poet.   The 

*  MoN^LDi :  A  TaU.  Boston :  Little  4  Bnms;  1^^ 
Well  known  to  be  Wsahiagtoa  Allston. 
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same  seotnnents  uid^  ideas  maj  be  expresaed  by 
each :— prieatly  bonror,  paternal  anguiah,  and  tbe 
helpleasoeas  of  infant  and  boman  atrengtb  atrag- 
gUo^  with  bfote  nature.    Bat  each  artist  may 
choose  the  conditions  under  wbich  be  will  give  nt- 
terance  to  bis  thooght,  tboogh  be  cannot  go  beyond 
them.    The  sculptor,  wbOe  be  has  tbe  adyantage 
of  distioetness,  is  shot  np  to  a  moment  of  time,  to 
1  angle  atitnde  of  the  protracted  tenor  of  the  con- 
flict ;  be  can  giye  only  tbe  chief  actors  in  the  me- 
Uiicboly  scene :  tbe  painter,  while  be  excels  in 
Tiridoess,  is  sobject  to  the  first  two  of  tbe  limita- 
tjoos  mentioned,  and  can  only  introduce  more  ac- 
tors :  as  tbe  terror-smitten  spectators,  and  those 
accessffies  wbich  natare  famishes  to  enhance  the 
ffioamfalness  of  tbe  spectacle ;  and  tbe  poet,  while 
be  loses  botb  in  distinctness  and  Tividness  by  his 
Bse  of  words,  has  fewer  restraints,  and  a  wider 
scope  for  tbe  selection  of  his  circumstances,  and 
vwiy,  as  words  may,  carre  or  paint  in  tbe  minutest 
Vrticolars  the  wbc^e  of  the  sad  history.   And  this 
riJomianity  will  be  often  found  to  exist,  even  in 
nbjeets  wbicb,  at  first  thought,  may  seem  appro- 
bate only  to  one  branch  of  art.    Tbe  scolptor  can 
tliegorize  no  less  soccessfully  than  tbe  poet.   Ho- 
is\h  has  painted  a  didactic  poem  of  most  intense 
ittnlky.     In  each  artist,  tbe  elements  of  thought 
utd  character,  horn  wbich  the  creation  springs, 
otitt  be  the  same;  and, In  a  large  degree,  they 
mt  be  combined  and  matured  by  the  same  eul- 
nre.     There  must  be  in  each,  a  sincere  loTe  of 
kiX  beanty,  and  tbe  power  to  recognize  it  in  its 
mest  and  nunutest  manifestations :-— a  temper  of 
Qi&d  and  heart,  at  once  lofty  and  lowly,  from 
'bkh  is  excluded  CTery  selfish  and  unworthy  aim; 
M  trom  which  we  cast  out  as  alien,  every  impure 
iiuaght   and   emotion,  while  it  indulges  in  the 
roadest  a^Mrations ;  feeling  itself  to  be  of  kin  with 
12  that  is  beautiful  and  sublime  in  tbe  universe,  it 
» ready  to  acknowledge  itself  but  tbe  organ  and 
o&tnunent,  not  the  auUior,  of  the  ideal  it  sees,  and 
^ould  fain  represent.    There  must  be  a  sympathy 
^ith  natare ; — ^not  merely  an  admiration  of  its  fair 
^  glorioos  features,  (though  that,  if  it  be  genuine, 
^  DO  aligfat  attainment,)  but  a  fellow  feeling  with 
^  life,  and  an  appreciation  of  the  fine  spirit  that  is 
^ety  where  infused  throughout  its  works.    Then 
*B  eye  mast  be  disciplined  to  an  exact  discem- 
^nt  of  its  varied  forms,  and  the  judgment  trained 
^  a  skilful  combination  of  them,  and  the  taste  to 
%  iatuitire  perception  of  true  adjustment  and  pro- 
portions.   Then  too,  there  must  be  an  almost  reli- 
ious  derotiou  to  the  art — an  enthusiasm  which 
arsues  it  for  its  own  excellence,  and  which  is  led 
>  it  by  a  swaying  impulse  of  the  artistes  own  being, 
^  ^hich  therefore  judges  of  it  by  its  own  prinoi- 

V«3,  aod  by  no  caprice  of  fashion,  nor  standard  of 

^  men's  opinions. 

'^l  this  and  much  more,  which  all  true  artists 

'^ein  common,  and  which  shows  an  original  iden- 


tity, is  not  enough.  Each  must  make  himself 
master,  or  rather  prove  himself  an  Bift  scholar,  of 
the  conditions  which  constitute  the  peculiarity  of 
his  art.  To  pass  by  things  less  obvious,  the  dex- 
trous use  of  the  chisel,  the  judicious  mixing  of  co- 
lors, and  the  delicate  sense  of  words  which  the 
poet  needs,  are  matters  of  practice,  of  mechanical 
triai,  and  of  an  organization  that  is  not  given  alike 
to  all.  So  simple  an  illustration  may  show,  that, 
in  tbe  leading  qualities  of  mind  and  of  heart  which 
make  the  painter  and  tbe  poet,  there  is  a  substan- 
tial identity,  and  an  entire  resemblance ;  and  yet 
there  are  dififerences,  in  culture,  if  not  in  nature, 
wbich  render  it  difficult  for  one  to  excel  in  both 
branches  of  art.  Especially  does  this  difiference 
distinguish  tbe  poet  (and  we  mean  tbe  painter  in 
words,  not  the  mere  versifier,)  from  bis  fellow-ar- 
tists.  The  instrument  he  uses  is  the  most  difficulty 
and  the  most  rarely  mastered.  The  symbols  are 
the  most  remote  from  the  nature  be  would  repre- 
sent; though  of  so  strange  a  power  in  his  band 
who  wields  them  well.  Words  stir  our  hearts,  not 
by  their  plain  meaning  only,  but  by  fitful,  shadowy, 
and  forgotten  associations.  They  open  to  us  scenes 
of  splendor  and  beauty,  by  no  conventional  neces- 
sity, but  by  hints,  and  in  the  way  of  indirectness. 
They  disclose  invisible  relations,  as  the  face  of  a 
friend  reveals  bis  heart  to  us.  In  rude  bands, 
words  have  no  power  of  themselves ;  they  are  bald 
and  bare,  or  harsh  and  crude ;  but,  for  him  who  has 
learned  to  command  them,  they,  like  the  wand  of 
Prospero,  will  people  desert  islands  with  spirits ; 
or,  like  tbe  midnight  revellers  in  Comus,  utter  music 
that  shall  '*  smooth  the  raven  down  of  darkness  till 
it  smile."  Such  skill  is  no  accomplishment  for  a 
bolyday,  lo  be  learned  in  an  hour ;  it  can  be  at- 
tained only  by  toil  and  assiduous  observation ;  by 
study  long  continued  with  the  eye  perpetually  upon 
it.  It  was  therefore  not  without  some  apprehen- 
sion, that  we  received  a  book  from  one  who  has 
given  his  studious  nights,  and  the  fullest  effort  of 
bis  powers,  to  an  art  so  widely  different  from  that 
of  book-making,  and  which  demands  such  a  diver- 
sity of  attainments. 

Some  few  summers  ago,  it  was  our  fortune  to 
be  in  Boston ;  and  while  there,  no  place  was  so  at- 
tractive as  tbe  gallery  of  Allston*8  pictures.  They 
had  been  gathered  from  distant  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, where  wealth  and  taste  had  separated  them ; 
and  they  were  opened  for  a  few  months  to  the  in- 
spection of  the  curious,  and  for  tbe  benefit  of  tbe 
art.  There  were  all,  nearly  all,  the  works  of  one 
whom  it  is  bare  justice  to  call  the  master  of  his 
art  in  our  day, — ^the  early  efforts  of  conscious  ge- 
nius, and  the  transcendant  productions  of  the  same 
genius  in  its  maturity — the  transcript  and  history 
of  a  rare  mind  and  of  a  noble  heart : — exhibiting  a 
strength  and  delicacy  of  conception,  a  grace  and 
perfeotness  of  coloring,  and  a  singular  accuracy  of 
finish,  which  have  given  the  author  a  place  among 
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the  great  masters  of  olden  time.  We  shall  not  soon 
forget  with  what  emotion  we  gazed  on  then),  as  we 
may  never  again ;  bow  we  looked^  with  astonish- 
ment and  awe,  on  the  raising  of  the  dead ;  and 
with  what  sense  of  a  holy  presenee,  on  the  rapt 
prophet ;  and  with  what  feeling  akin  to  Ioto,  on 
the  twilight  beaoty  of  Rosalie.  We  have  been 
hardly  less  surprised  than  pleased  at  the  artist's 
success  in  this  new  sphere.  Thongh  his  fame 
will  in  DO  way  rest  on  this,  his  unosuid  occQpation, 
it  will  live  to  prove  the  extent  and  versatility  of 
his  powers.  We  had  known  him  many  years  ago, 
as  the  author  of  another  work,  which  was,  as  we 
recollect,  a  graceful  play  of  fancy.  We  find  him 
here  more  truly  a  poet;  and  of  a  high  order,  though 
not  in  his  "singing  robes."  The  characters  in 
this  tale,  modestly  so  called,  are  wrought  with 
great  distinctness  and  effect ;  the  descriptions  are 
glowing  and  life-like;  the  dialogue  most  fit  and 
happy;  and,  humble  as  its  pretensions  are, there  is 
genius  and  taste  enough  displayed  in  it,  to  have 
made  a  dozen  ordinary  novelists.  The  grouping 
and  contrasts  are  skilful,  and  the  disposition  of  the 
plot  consummate.  It  is  a  sad  tale ;  but  it  is  a  tale  of 
that  sadness  which  attracts  human  sadness.  We 
will  only  i^d,  that  we  have  been  struck  with  the 
harmony,  as  well  as  with  the  nice  choice  of  the 
language — the  sentences  wearing  no  appearance  of 
elaboration,  but  running  naturally  into  a  graceful 
and  most  various  melody. 

We  cannot  analyze  it,  and  we  need  not  com- 
mend it  further.  We  prefer  to  add  a  few  passa- 
ges, which  may  have  an  interest  independent  of 
the  general  structure  of  the  work. 

And  first,  hear  how  nobly  he  discourses,  in  the 
person  of  Monaldi,  of  the  artist  and  of  his  art : 

"  *•  He  accepted  the  commission,*  (to  paint  for 
the  pontifif  a  companion  to  a  Madonna  of  Rafaelle,) 
he  said, '  not  with  the  arrogant  hope  of  producing 
a  rival  to  the  picture  of  Rafaelle,  but  in  grateful 
compliance  vnth  the  wishes  of  his  patron.'  Be- 
sides, with  a  just  reverence  for  his  art,  he  looked 
upon  all  competition  as  unworthy  a  true  artist; 
nay,  he  even  doubted  whether  any  one  could  com- 
mand the  powers  of  his  own  genius,  whilst  his 
mind  was  under  the  influence  of  so  vulgar  a  mo- 
tive. '  For  what,'  he  would  say, '  is  that  which 
you  call  my  genius,  but  the  love  and  perception  of 
excellence — the  twin  power  that  incites  and  directs 
to  successful  production  1  which  can  never  co-exist 
with  the  desire  to  diminish,  or  even  contend  with, 
that  in  another.  It  would  be  rather  self-love,  than 
a  true  love  of  excellence,  did  I  value  it  less  in  Ra- 
faelle than  in  myself.'  He  might  have  added 
another  reason;  that  competition  implying  com- 
parison, and  comparison  a  diiSerence  only  of  degree^ 
could  not  really  exist  between  men  of  genius; 
since  the  individualizing  power  by  which  we  re- 
cognize genius,  or  the  originating  faculty,  must  ne- 
cessarily mark  man's  several  productions  by  a  dif- 


ference in  kind.  But  he  needed  not  this  deduc- 
tion of  the  understanding : — his  own  lofty  uspuliN 
placed  him  on  surer  ground." 

We  are  not  sure  that  the  instinct  of  Monaldi 
was  not  truer  than  the  logic  of  the  anthor;  tt  aoj 
rate,  we  are  better  satisfied  of  the  fact,  than  we  ue 
with  the  reason  given  to  account  for  it.  Bat  take 
this  descrqttion : 

"  The  day  had  begun  sultry,  but  was  now  elosiiig, 
after  a  refreshing  shower,  with  one  of  those  d^- 
eious  atmospheres  known  only  in  the  Sooth;  so 
sweet !  so  bright ! — as  if  the  conunoo  air  hid  egd^ 
denly  given  place  to  the  humid  sighs  of  answenng 
orange  groves,  and  the  intermingled  breath  of  m- 
mored  flowers — as  if  the  dripping  trees  and  fields 
had  actually  been  flooded  by  liquid  gold  from  tbe 
sun ;  then  the  hum  of  insects,  the  twittehsg  o( 
birds,  and  the  ceaseless  darting  of  innnmenble 
lizards,  so  filling  the  ear  and  eye  with  soood  ud 
motion,  as  if  the  very  ground  and  air  were  exoltiDg 
in  life  f  ...  It  was  the  bay  of  Naples ;  a  eceiri 
not  to  be  painted  by  words— even  though  its  va^ 
ters  were  likened  to  a  sea  of  sapphire,  its  moon^ 
tains  to  amethysts,  and  its  skirting  city  to  a  filkj 
of  snow ;  these  indeed  might  give  their  color,  bsi 
not  the  harmony  of  lines,  nor  the  light  and  shadovj 
nor  the  dazaling  expanse — and  never  the  lirio^ 
conscious  joy,  with  which  they  seemed  to  send  o| 
theiQ  shout  of  praise  to  the  immeasoiable  depthj 
above.  '  There  is  a  voice  in  nature  ever  aadible  t^ 
the  heart — which  no  hardness  can  shot  out— asj 
for  its  weal  or  wo,  as  the  heart  may  be;  Maidim 
heard  it  now,  breaking  upon  him  like  a  clap  ol 
thunder.  He  instinctively  turned  from  the  seeaej 
and  looked  towards  Vesuvius :  but  even  from  tbaj 
he  shrank:  for  the  terrible  Yesavios  was  wi 
smiling  in  purple,  and  reposing  beneath  his  piihj 
of  smoke  as  under  a  gorgeous  canopy :  the  verj 
type  of  himself — gay  and  peaceful  without,  j^ 
restless  and  racked  with  fire  within." 

Read  too,  this  true  and  simple  sketch  of  the  d 
relations  of  insanity :  i 

**  If  it  be  hard  to  part  with  the  dead,  and  to  k| 
one  borne  to  the  grave  with  whom  we  hare  becj 
accustomed  to  associate  all  our  wishes  aud  scheme] 
of  happiness,  and  without  whom  nothiog  in  tiij 
seems  capable  of  imparting  enjoyment,  there  isTd 
a  consolation  in  the  thought,  that  our  grief  is  ootj 
for  our  own  sufllering,  since  it  cannot  reach  ooe  t| 
whom  our  loss  is  a  gain.  What  then  most  it  bl 
to  feel  this  entire  revulsion  from  the  living ;  to  koon 
that  the  object  with  whom  our  very  soul  was  miiej 
and  who  is  thus  parted  from  our  common  beio^ 
still  walks  the  same  earth,  breathes  tbe  same  v^ 
and  wears  the  same  form :  yet  lives,  as  to  os,  as 
dead— closed,  sealed  up  from  all  our  thoughts  iff 
sympathies,  like  to  a  statue  of  adamant.  ^^ 
must  it  be  to  know  too  that  this  second  self,  thoorl 
callous  and  impenetrable  from  without,  is  y^^ 
within,  all  sense.    The  partial  palsy-death  of  thi 
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body,  ia  but  a  faint  image  of  this  half-death  of  the 
twin-beiog  wife  and  husband.  And  Rosalia  soon 
felt  it  ia  all  its  agooy.^ 

Sscb  passages  of  just  sentiment  and  beaaty  are 
DDffieioQs  Uiroo^oat  the  work.  In  the  delineation 
of  psasioa,  there  are  scenes  awfully  tenifie :  and 
Duy  exquisite  pictures  of  the  most  subdued  and 
delicate  emotions.  Take  a  single  example  which 
combines  description,  with  the  pain  of  a  trusting 
heart,  that  fears  it  may  have  been  deceived,  and 
grief es  most  for  the  degradation  of  what  it  loved : 

"It  was  one  of  those  ereninge  never  to  be  for- 
gotten by  a  painter— but  one  which  must  come 
vpoD  him  in  misery  a&  a  gorgeoos  mockery.  The 
aoo  was  yet  op,  and  resting  on  the  highest  peak  of 
a  rid^  of  mountain-shaped  clouds,  that  seemed  to 
make  a  part  of  the  distance ;  suddenly  he  disap- 
peared, tod  the  landscape  was  overspread  with  a 
cold  lurid  hoe ;  then,  aa  if  molten  in  a  furnace,  the 
fictitioQs  mountains  began  to  glow;  in  a  moment 
more  they  tumbled  asunder;  in  another  he  was 
seen  again,  piercing  their  fragments,  and  darting 
bis  shafts  to  the  remotest  east,  till,  reaching  the 
horizoD,  he  appeared  to  recall  them,  and  with  a 
parting  flash,  to  wrap  the  whole  heavens  in  flame. 

*  *  *  Monaldi  groaned  aloud :  '  No,  thou  art 
Dothiog  to  me  now,  thou  glorious  sun— nothing. 
To  me  thou  art  dead,  buried — ^and  forever— in  her 
darkness;  heT*s,  whose  own  glory  once  made  me 
to  lore  thee ;  who  clothed  me  with  a  brightness 
eren  more  th^n  thine ;  who  followed  me  like  a 
spirit,  in  sleep  even,  Tisiting  my  dreams,  as  if  to 
^1  op  the  blank  of  night — to  give  a  continuous 
fplendoT  to  my  existence.  Oh,  idiot,  driveller!  so 
to  ciing  to  a  shadow — a  cheat  of  the  senses !  AVliat 
is  she  to  me  now !  what  can  she  ever  be  ?  she  that 
B—that  ever  was —   He  could  not  utter  the  word. 

*  *  *  A  desolate  vacancy  now  spread  ever 
him,  and  leaning  over  the  bridge,  he  seemed  to 
lose  himself  in  the  deepening  gloom  of  the  scene, 
til]  the  black  river,  that  moved  beneath  him,  ap- 
pealed almost  a  part  of  his  mind,  and  its  imageless 
Alters  bnt  the  visible  current  of  his  own  dark 
thoughts." 

We  win  extract  bnt  one  more  passage,  and  one 
worthy  of  the  artist.  It  is  a  description  of  an 
early  painting  by  Monaldi : 

'^The  subject  of  the  picture  was  the  first  sacri- 
fce  of  Noah  after  the  subsiding  of  the  waters ;  a 
sabject  of  little  promise  from  an  ordinary  hand,  but 
of  aQ  others  perhaps  the  best  suited  to  exhibit  that 
nre  anion  of  intense  feeling  and  lofty  imagination 
^ch  characterized  Monaldi.  The  composition 
consisted  of  the  patriarch  and  his  family  at  the  al- 
to, which  occnpied  the  foreground ;  a  distant  view 
of  Monnt  Ararat,  with  the  ark  resting  on  its  peak, 
'nd  the  intermediate  vale.  These  were  scanty 
materials  for  a  picture;  but  the  fulness  with  which 
^l^ey  seemed  to  distend  the  spectator's  mind,  left 
»>  room  for  the  thought.    There  was  no  dramatic 
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variety  in  the  kneeling  father  and  his  kneeling 
children ;  they  expressed  but  one  sentiment — ado- 
ration ;  and  it  seemed  to  go  up  as  with  a  single 
voice.  This  gave  the  soul  which  the  spectator 
felt ;  but  it  was  one  that  could  not  have  gone  forth 
under  conmion  daylight,  nor  ever  have  pervaded 
with  such  emphatic  life  other  than  the  shadowy 
valley,  the  misty  mountain,  the  mysterious  ark-»« 
again  floating  as  it  were  on  a  sea  of  clouds — and 
the  inrid,  deep-toned  sky,  dark,  yet  bright,  which 
spoke  to  the  imagination  of  a  lost  and  recovered 
.world — once  dead,  now  alive,  and  pouring  out  her 
first  song  of  praise  even  from  under  the  pall  of 
death." 

But  the  peculiar  excellences  of  this  work  can  in 
no  way  be  represented  by  quotations:  they  lie 
rather  in  the  completeness  and  finish  of  the  suc- 
cessive scenes,  the  easy  and  natural  development 
of  the  characters,  and  the  exquisite  taste  which 
presides  over  the  whole,  and  lets  off  no  point  with 
a  slovenly  execution,  and  yet  suffers  no  one  to 
swell  to  undue  dimenuons, 

Cheraw,  8,  C. 


THE  RIGHT  OF  SEARCH. 

[Ik  would  be  sheer  affeetatioo  in  as  to  disgaiM  the  feel- 
iogs  of  pride  and  pleasure  wi(h  which  we  lay  the  following 
article  from  the  pen  of  Lieut.  M.  F.  Maury,  of  the  U.  S. 
Nary,  before  his  countrymen — assured  as  we  are,  that  it 
will  strike  the  proper  chord  in  every  American  bosom.  We 
freely  confess  that,  in  the  eiroplicity  of  onr  heart,  we  bad 
thought  the  reasoning  of  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  in  his  cor- 
respondence with  Mr.  Stevenson,  on  the  propriety  of  a 
mutual  right  of  search,  not  only  plausible,  but  almost  irre- 
sistibly conclusive ;  and  the  bland  and  moderate  tone  of  his 
Lordship  served,  in  no  slight  degree,  to  allay  any  momen- 
tary suspicions  that  may  have  flitted  athwart  our  mind ; 
but  the  film  is  now  removed  from  our  eyes,  and^  thanks  to 
-**  Hiaay  Blufp,"  we  have  been  made  to  see,  clearly,  the 
designs  of  that  all'grasping  nation,  on  whose  empire  altho* 
the  sun  never  sets,  yet,  whose  appetite  for  conquest  is  no 
nearer  satiety  now,  nor  a  whit  more  squeamish,  than  when 
Captain  Clive  outwitted  Omichund  by  a  forged  treaty,  and 
placed  his  pnppet  Meer  Jaffier  on  the  throne  of  da  rajah 
Dowlah.  It  is  in  vain  to  conceal  from  ourselves  that  we 
are  on  the  verge  of  a  Crisis,  and  we  should  accustom  our- 
selves, now,  to  look  it  in  the  face.  We  should  not  act  the 
part  of  the  silly  ostrich,  who,  in  burying  her  head  in  the 
sands  of  the  desert,  vainly  supposes  she  has  secured  her- 
self from  the  arrows  of  her  poniuen.  We  have,  it  is  true, 
at  the  head  of  our  department  for  foreign  affairs,  a  man 
whose  gigantic  intellect  will  favorably  compare  with  that 
of  any  man,  of  any  nation ;  but  even  he,  will  not  despise 
such  auxiliaries  as  Gov.  Cass  and  Lieut  Maury.  The 
reputation  of  the  former  as  a  statesman  and  a  diplomatist, 
is  so  familiar  to  his  countrymen,  that  no  production  of  his, 
however  able,  can  create  surprise ;  but  when  we  see  a  man 
scarcely  arrived  at  the  age  of  thirty-five  years,  the  greater 
part  of  whose  manhood  has  had  its  hoi^e  upon  the  billow, 
and  whose  occupation  has  been,  by  no  means,  especially 
favorable  to  profound  reflection  on  matters  of  national  con- 
cernment ;  when  we  see  such  a  man,  enter  the  amphithea- 
tre of  statesmanship,  and  look  proud  defiance  on  the  enemies 
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•f  **  Mtlor*t  riibu" — we  hail  the  gallant  champion  of  hia 
ooantr]r*a  **  Star-Spangled  Banner,"  and  with  him  we  "  nail 
it  to  the  mast,"  come  weal,  come  woe!  In  conclusion,  we 
roost  respectfully  invite  the  attention  of  erery  genuine 
American,  but  more  especially,  of  those  to  whose  guar- 
dianship are  entrasted  the  national  honor  and  safety,  to  the 
Inoid  ^nd  wtaiuwermUe-  argmment  set  forth  in  the  follow- 
ing enay.]~JSd.  Scm,  Ld.  Me»»mger, 

HARRY  BLUFF, 
ON  THE  RIGHT  OP  SEARCH. 

1.  Correspondence  relating  to  the  detention  of  American 
vessels  on  the  African  coast,  by  British  Armed.  Crui- 
•ers.— Doc.No.2,  H.  Rep.,  2nd  Session,  27th  Congress. 

3.  An  examination  of  the  question  now  in  discussion  be- 
tween the  American  and  British  Governments  concern- 
ing the  right  of  search.  By  an  American.  Parisj,2l8t 
January,  1842. 

In  1840-*4I,  the  American  Minister,  near  the 
Court  of  St.  James,  complained  to  her  Britannic 
Majesty^s  Government,  of  the  detention,  search, 
and  ill-treatment,  by  her  Msgesty's  armed  cruisers, 
of  the  American  vessels,  the  Douglass,  lago.  Hero, 
and  Mary.  The  Douglass  was  boarded  in  October, 
1839 ;  her  hatches  were  broken  open,  and  a  prize 
crew  sent  on  board,  who  kept  possession  of  her 
eight  days ;  they  consumed  her  provisions  without 
pay,  and  so  maltreated  her  crew,  that  three  of  them 
died  in  consequence.  (We  take  the  American 
statement  of  the  case  on  the  oath  of  respectable 
citizens,  in  preference  to  the  mere  assertion  of 
an^English  Lieutenant,  who  had  to  make  out  .a 
clear  case,  or  lose  his  commission.)  But,  notwith- 
standing the  statement  of  Lieut.  Seagram  in  his 
own  justification.  Lord  Palmerston  admits,  that  the 
act  of  this  British  officer,  in  detaining  the  Doug- 
lass, was,  in  the  abstract^  irregular ;  yet  the  impres- 
sion under  which  he  did  it,  and  the  motives  which 
prompted  him  to  do  it,  exempt  him  from  any  just 
blame.  And  that  is  the  satisfaction  given  by  the 
British  government,  in  this  case. 

The  lago,  also,  was  detained  by  Lieut.  Seagram, 
and  a  watch  and  chronometer  stolen  from  her  by 
his  men.  The  cargo  of  the  Hero  was  damaged 
during  her  search  by  the  British  cruiser,  Lynx.  The 
indemnity  awarded  in  these  two  cases  of  spoliation, 
is  contained  in  the  expression  of  a  doubt  by  Lord 
Palmerston,  whether  "  any  trt//u/ damage  was  done 
to  the  cargo  of  either  of  the  two  vessels  in  question, 
by  the  ciews  of  the  detaining  ships.** 

A  most  flagrant  and  daring  outrage  was  com- 
mitted upon  the  Mary  by  the  British  arm^  crui- 
ser Forester :  and,  Mr.  Stevenson,  upon  informa- 
tion furnished  by  an  American  Consul,  prefers  a 
claim  for  indemnity  to  the  owner  of  the  Mary,  and 
is  further  autherised  by  his  government  to  ask  for 
the  exemplary  punishment  of  the  English  Com- 
mander, and  of  those  concerned  with  him  in  his 
proceedings  against  this  vessel-^proceedkigs  which 
our  Minister  pronounced,  to  "  want  very  little,  if 


any  thing,  to  sink  them  into  an  act  of  open  and  di- 
rect piracy.*'  The  judges  of  the  Britirii  and  Spu* 
ish  court  refused  to  allow  the  Mary  even  to  be 
libelled  in  their  court,  on  the  ground  that  the  tnert 
fact  of  her  having  the  American  flag  hoisted  shouU 
have  protected  her  from  tnsitation  and  seank  ^y  « 
British  cruiser.  And  our  Minister  takes  the  same 
grounds,  and  also  insists  that  her  flagghovldMhaTe 
protected  her,  for  she  was  an  American  veaael.  Tke 
reparation  obtained  in  this  case,  is  afuU  jostificatioii 
of  the  oflicer,  accompanied  by  pretensions  oo  the 
part  of  Great  Britain  of  the  most  extraordinary, 
dangerous  and  alarming  character,  beiAg  DOtl...j 
more  nor  less  than  a  proposition  to  blot  oat  tion 
the  law  of  nations,  the  most  precious  rights  of  oeo- 
trality,  and  to  constitute  herself  the  HIGH  CON- 
STABLE OF  THE  SEAS] 

In  her  graspings  after  the  departing  TiideDt,iiei 
Secretary  informs  the  American  Envoy, 

"  That  her  ^f  ajeety's  gorerninent  hare  ieddedj  that  the 
**  flag  of  the  United  States,  ahall  exempt  m  Tteel  froo 
"  aearch  by  her  Majettj's  cniiaen  in  the  African  mss,  ofl- 
"  less  aacb  veasel  shall  he  found  provided  with  papen  (aad 
they  are  to  atarch  for  these  of  coarse)  entitling  ber  to  tin 
"  protection  of  the  flag  she  wears,  and  pnwtg  ber  to  be  U. 
"  States  property,  and  navigating  the  ocetoi  atoordingtoke.* 

What  law  1  Why  the  law  to  he  enactti,  to  be 
sure,  by  the  Christian  League ;  from  which  France 
has  happily  receded,  and  of  which  Great  Britaisifl 
the  lion-hearted  chief.  And  who  shall  be  the  judge  1 
The  noble  Lord  significantly  tells  us :  Her  Mojtt- 
ty^s  armed  cruisers,    Sut  hear  him : 

"  But  this  fact  cannot  be  ascertained  unless  an  oiScerot 
**  the  cruiser  whose  duty  it  is  to  ascertain  this  fset,  tbaJ 
**  boar^  the  ? essel,  or  unless  the  master  of  the  mercLu;' 
'*  man  shall  bring  his  papen  on  board  the  eraiser;  tndtius 
"  examination  of  papers  of  merchantmen  saspected  of  be- 
*Mng  engaged  in  the  slare  trade,  even  though  they  Dtjhoitt 
**  an  United  States  flag,  is  a  proceeding  which  it  is  «&•> 
**  /«<e2y  neceatary  [the  words  here  and  elsewhere  ue  i(«£o' 
»ed  by  me]  that  British  cruisers  employed  in  the  supptcs- 
**  sion  of  the  slave  trade,  should  oontinut  to  practice  " 

This  is  the  first  occasion,  in  the  eveiitful  histon 
of  the  maritime  code,  that  the  ri^ht  to  search  the 
vessels  of  friends  in  times  of  profound  peace,  bu 
ever  been  set  up  by  any  nation,  people  or  iODgv£> 
It  is  at  variance  with  the  uniform  practice  of^Terr 
civilized  and  christian  nation  in  the  roand  world; 
it  is  in  violation  of  the  principles  expressly  hiii 
down  by  all  writers  upon  the  international  code ;  aixl 
it  is  directly  in  the  teeth  of  the  expounders  theo- 
selves  of  British  rights  and  British  law.  In  ^^ 
case  of  a  French  vessel  seized  upon  the  cotfl  of 
Africa,  and  brought  before  the  English  cooit  oi 
Admiralty,  in  1817,  Sir  William  Scott-(I»"^ 
Stowell)  held  this  language : 

*'  I  can  find  no  aathoiity  that  girea  the  right  of  istcrr:?- 
"tion  to  the  navigation  of  states  upon  the  high  aess,  tic'^ 
"  that  whkh  the  right  of  war  give*  to  BetRgertnts  ogeivt  «•• 
"  trait.  No  nation  can  exercise  the  right  of  rtsitetm  ffi 
''  search  upon  the  common  and  unappropriated  parti  of  (b* 
**  Ocean,  except  upon  the  beDigeiCAt  elain."  As^  ^ 
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nan  emphatic :  **  No  nation  lias  the  n^ht  to  ibreo  their 
"vayfbr  the  libeFBlioa  of  Africa,  by  tmnpUog  upon  the 
''iiidepeiidence  of  other  Slates,  on  the  pretence  of  an  cmi- 
*'aeat  good,  bj  means  that  are  oolawfal,  or  to  press  for- 
**  van)  to  a  great  principle  by  breaking  through  other  great 
''phociplea  that  are  in  the  way.** 

Ajad  OUT  own  Kenti 

"  No  nation  baa  a  right,  in  time  of  peace,  to  interfere 
*'  with,  or  intemipt,  any  oomnierce  which  is  lawful  by  the 
*'  Iiw  of  nations,  and  carried  on  between  other  iodepen- 
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Ib  1839,  it  was  proposed  in  Parliament  to  autho- 
rise British  cruisers  to  visit,  detain,  and  examine 
the  papers  of,  Anierican  vessels  on  the  high  seas. 
The  Duke  of  Wellington  then  said  in  his  place  : 

**The  clause  in  question  makes  it  lawful  to  detAin  any 
*'  rsisels  whatever,  on  suspicion,  on  the  high  seas,  aud  de- 
"  mand  their  papers ;  and  the  penona  cxercivm^  such  author- 
"  iry  arc  imiwutfr  imdewuujied  for  all  the  contequences.  Is  it 
**  iaiended  that  the  Teasels  of  sny  power  in  Europe  may  lie 
''leaicbed  and  afterwards  allowed  to  proeeed  on  their  voy- 
*'sge,  whether  we  have  treaties  with  those  powers  or  not  7 
*'Sttch  a  law  would  be  a  perfect  noTclty  in  the  legislation 
**of  thia  coaotry,  and  the  House  ought  U>  well  pause  before 
••  they  adopt  it," 

And  a  few  weeks  after,  when  this  subject  came 
up  again,  he  remarked  with  great  pointedness : 

**  It  is  well  known  that  with  the  U.  Stales  we  have  no 
**  convention ;  there  are  indeed  engagements  made  by  diplo- 
"  matic  notes,  bat  nothing  to  show  the  least  ditposMon  on 
"t&or  part  lo  permit  the  right  of  detention  and  the  wearch  of 
**  paput ;  and,  if  there  be  one  point  more  to  be  avoided  than 
^  enetiurtkiethatrdatingtothe  vieiiationof  veeeele  beloaging' 
'^utke  UmoH.  I  warn  government  not  to  proceed,  but  ra- 
**ther  lo  ieeme  an  order  in  counci/,  or  a  deelaration  of  war." 

Upon  this  hint,  lus  government  prooeeded  to 
back  herself  in  quintuple  alliance,  by  the  great  ma- 
ritime powers  of  Europe.  She  used  great  extr- 
tumSf  it  was  officially  announced,  to  effect  this 
Ckriitian.  Alliance ;  and  after  having  succeeded, 
as  she  thought,  she  comes  forward  with  renewed 
pretensions,  and  prefers,  not  in  her  own  behalf  in- 
deed, but  in  the  name -of  this  devout  'Christian 
League,' '  of  the  State*  of  Christendinn,^*  as  Lord 
Aberdeen  lores  to  style  them,  this  benevolent 
joqjsest — a  request,  which,  if  granted,  would  have 
xeoewed  ail  the  horrors  of  impressment ;  and  in 
one  moBth,  would  have  plunged  this  country  in 
a  wu  with  the  whole  of  Europe.  We  are  ask- 
ed to  delegate  to  an  ambitious  and  grasping 
people,  the  right  of  jurisdiction  upon  American 
soil :  for  in  law,  the  vessels  of  any  nation  are  a 
part  of  her  aofl.  This  is  a  right  of  the  most  deli- 
cate natare — ^because  of  its  dangerous  te;ndency ; — 

* Siaiea  of  Chietendom.  England,  Bavaria,  Prussia, 
Awtna,  and  Russia :  these  being  the  only  contracting  par- 
tia  to  the  Qaintople  AUianee,  the  Ameriean  people  wiU  be 
peintd  to  learn  that  Lord  Aberdeen  has  not  only  discovered 
t  Shibboleth  by  vrhich  England  is  to  try  all  vessels  that 
attempt  the  paas^  of  the  seas ;  but  that  he  bss  ruled  us 
vid  si]  other  church-KOing  nations,  except  the  righteous 
ire,  cot  of  the  pale  of  Christianity,  simply  because  wp 
«in  aot  'hp  with  the  tongue  like  a  dog.* 


of  its  liability  to  abuse ;  and  of  the  great  interests 
to  be  reached  through  it.  For  these  reasons,  it  is 
viewed  by  all  nations  with  extreme  jealousy ;  so 
much  so,  that  the  sister  States  of  this  confederacy 
dare  not  trust  each  other  with  it.  Woold  an  offi- 
cer of  New- York,  in  the  execution  of  New- York 
law,  be  permitted  to  pnt  so  mnch  even  as  his  foot 
upon  Virginia  soil  1  Or  woold  Virginia  grant  New 
York  the  right  to  send  him  1  The  ipere  attempt  of 
any  one  of  the  States,  to  enforce  her  laws  upon 
the  territory  of  her  neighbor,  would  lead  to  the 
shedding  of  blood,  if  not  to  a  dissolution  of  the 
Union.  Nay,  we  have  seen  sister  States  of  this 
confederacy,  actually  arrayed  in  arms  against  each 
other  for  this  very  cause.  Can  it  be  safe  then,  for 
these  States  collectively,  to  grant  to  a  foreign  and 
rival  power,  rights  and  privileges,  with  which,  ss 
individuals,  they  dare  not  trust  each  other  1 1t  is  not 
safe  to  trust  others  with  any  of  our  rights  of  sover- 
eignty whatever ;  and,  with  such  a  jealous  eye  have 
they  been  regarded  in  our  Republican  circle,  that 
even  one  of  the  American  States  cannot  of  right  ex- 
tend her  jurisdiction  over  the  soil  of  another,  upon 
mny  pretence  whatever.  Yet  Great  Britain  de- 
mands us  to  yield  to  the  arbitrary  exercise  of 
her  cruisers,  the  right,  not  only  to  visit  and  make 
our  merchantmen — the  injured  /wr/y/— prove  that 
they  are  Americans,  and  proceeding  according 
to  law ;  but  she  extends  her  pretensions  still  far- 
ther, and  claims  it  as  to  all  vessels ; — by  which 
she  includes  men-of-war  also.  I  have  strange- 
ly misconceived  the  character  of  American  sea- 
men, and  the  spirit  of  my  brother-officers,  if 
there  be  one,  in  the  whole  Navy,  who  would  qui- 
etly brook  the  visit  of  a  British  officer  to  examine 
into  his  character,  or  tamely  submit  to  have  his 
crew  mustered.  It  would  be  quite  as  safe  for  those 
on  board  ship,  to  allow  Midshipmen  to  sky-lark 
with  fire-brands  in  the  magazine,  as  it  would  be  for 
this  country,  to  grant  Great  Britain  this  right  of 
visitation  to  American  ships  on  the  Ocean.  It  is  a 
claim  that  is  not  lightly  set  up;  and  we  should 
show  to  the  *  States  of  Christendom,*  that  we  are 
not  only  resolved,  but  prepared  to  resist  it  with 
something  more  than  diplomatic  bulletins. 

These  high-handed  pretensions  were  rebuked  in 
the  true  spirit  by  our  Minister ;  he  met  them  tn 
limine,  and  opposed  them  like  an  American,  as  he 
has  shown  himself  to  be,  upon  the  true  principles. 
He  took  the  broad  grounds,  that  these  United 
States,  so  long  as  they  hold  sacred,  as  they  ever 
have  done,  and,  by  the  grace  of  God,  ever  will  do— 
their  national  honor  and  the  rights  of  neutrality,-— 
so  long  as  they  yalue  their  commercial  welfare  and 
their  maritime  rights — and  so  long  as  they  have  a 
decent  respect  for  the  opinions  of  the  world,  or 
any  regard  fortheir  republican  dignity  and  national 
independence,  never  can  nor  never  will  submit  to 
such  an  innovation  upon  the  rights  of  their  citizens. 
'  He  denied  to  Great  Britain,  and  to  every  other  pow- 
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er,  any  right  to  Tisit  oar  Teasels  on  the  high  seas  in 
tiroes  of  profound  peace,  or  to  look  behind  the  Ame- 
rican flag  for  proof  of  their  nationality.  He  insis- 
ted, in  effect,  that  the  doctrines  of  '  free  trade  and 
aaOoTS*  rights*  of  which  the  uniTersal  law  of  nations 
is  the  expounder,  and  Republican  America  the 
champion,  should  not  be  violated ;  but,  that  they 
should  be  left  undisturbed  in  those  wholesome  ope- 
rations which  they  had  acquired  from  the  last  war. 
The  rejoinders,  both  of  Palmerston  and  Aber- 
deen, are  in  keeping  with  the  designs  of  their  go- 
▼emment  upon  the  freedom  of  the  seas.  They  are 
of  gr&Te  import ;  and  convey  to  the  mind,  more 
than  meets  the  eye  of  casual  observers.  Here 
they  are ;  let  the  reader  reflect -toid  Judge  for  him- 
self: 

"  The  undersigned  is  boand  in  duty  frankly  to  declare 
to  Mr.  Stevenson,  that  to  such  a  doctrine,  the  British  go- 
Terament  never  could  or  teoidd  eubecribe.  The  cruisers  en- 
pk>yed  by  her  Majesty's  government  for  the  suppression  of 
the  slave  trade,  muet  ascertain  by  inspection  of  papers, 
the  nationality  of  vessels  met  with  by  them,  under  circam- 
stances  which  justify  a  suspicion  that  such  vessels  are  en- 
gaged in  slave  trade.**  Palmkrston. 

"But  the  undersigned  must  observe,  that  the  present 
happy  concurrence  of  the  State*  of  Chrietendom,  in  this  great 
object,  (the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade,)  not  merely 
juetifieef  but  renders  iniispenaMet  the  right  now  claimed  and 
exercised  by  the  British  government.**  Abbsdben. 

I  am  limited  in  my  remarks  to  space  by  the 
Editor, ^and  to  time  by  the  Compositor;  and  have 
therefore  stated  as  briefly  as  I  well  know  how,  the 
extraordinary  pretensions  which  have  been  sud- 
denly started  up,  and  which  our  Ministers  abroad 
met,  and  opposed  with  so  much  promptness  and 
decision  of  character. 

My  Lords  Palmerston  and  Aberdeen,  broached 
this  new  doctrine  touching  the  police  of  the  seas, 
in  a  manner,  which,  for  the  most  part,  threw  our 
]^ople  at  home  off  their  guard.  We  abandon,  say 
they,  the  right  of  ^^arcAing-  American  vessels — af- 
ter they  have  proven  themselves  to  be  such.  All 
that  we  ask  now,  is,  that  you  will  give  us  the  right 
to  go  on  board  simply  to  see  if  the  vessel  hoisting 
the  American  flag,  be  entitled  to  wear  it — ^for  if 
you  will  not  allow  us  to  look  behind  a  mere  piece 
of  huntings  with  the  American  colors  and  emblems 
upon  it,  the  American  flag  will  be  used  by  every 
Pirate  and  Spanish  slaver  that  sails  the  Ocean,  and 
by  every  English  vessel  of  illicit  trajffic  on  the  water, 
to  protect  them  from  British  cruisers.  Peaceably 
surrender  to  us  this  right  of  visitation,  and  we  will 
assist  you  to  protect  your  own  flag,  by  preventing 
its  abuse  by  others. 

This  appeal  was  all  reasonable  enough  to  many 
of  our  honest-hearted  citizens ;  for  the  manner  in 
which  the  American  flag,  in  the  absence  of  any 
armed  force,  had  been  abused  a  few  years  ago  on 
the  coast  of  Africa,  was  fresh  in  the  minds  of  the 
~^eople ;  and  plain  men — at  least  many  of  thei& — 

nsidered  the  denial  of  this  right  a  kind  of  ab- 


straction, only  a  little  worse  than  a  pnetieal  absor- 
dity.  Hence,  when  this  correspondence  lint  ap- 
peared, it  was  wittily  remarked  that  the  American 
Minister  had  thrown  a  Parthian  dart ;  and  had  left, 
by  vray  of  a  diplomatic  legacy,  a  wound,  vrbxeh  bis 
successor  at  the  Court  of  St.  James,  would  fiod 
difficult  of  cure.  Even  the  partisan  press  gave 
the  Minister  but  a  feeble  support.  His  conrespoQ- 
deuce  was  assailed  in  an  elat)orate  article  published 
in  the  Boston  papers,  and  copied  extensively  ints 
others,  siding  vrith  the  English  view  of  the  ques- 
tion. Very  feeble,  if  any,  defence  was  made ;  and 
it  was  not  until  Gov.  Cass'  pamphlet,  mentioned  at 
the  head  of  this  article,  was  received,  that  the 
eyes  of  the  press  and  the  people  were  fairly  open- 
ed to  the  enormity  of  the  claim  set  fonb.  Never 
was  a  shaft  sped  with  an  aim  more  truly  Amerieao. 
That  Ocean-giant  claims  the  right  to  examine  s//, 
in  order  to  ascertain  what  ships  are  not  Amerieaa. 
Had  this  right  been  granted,  strangulation,  on  eveiy 
sea,  awaited  our  commerce. 

The  question  has  been  frequently  asked,— If  we 
deny  to  Great  Britain  the  right  to  look  behind  oar 
flag,  are  we  not,  in  efiect,  protectbg  the  pirates 
and  man-stealers  of  every  nation  t  for  they  have 
only  to  hoist  the  American  flag,  to  make  sue  their 
escape  from  British  cruisers.  With  the  inunnnitj 
claimed  by  our  Minister,  might  not  British  vessels 
and  British  capital,  as  Lord  Aberdeen  says,  cany 
on  before  the  eyes  of  British  officers,  the  detesta- 
ble slave  trade,  merely  because  such  vessels  sboald 
have  the  audacity  to  commit  an  additional  offence, 
by  fraudulently  usurping  the  American  flag!  And 
would  not  the  stars  and  stripes  be  prostitated  to  ail 
the  nefarioQS  practices  of  the  sea  1 

These  apparently  are  practical  difficulties,  vliieli 
have  presented  themselves  to  the  minds  of  pte 
straight  forward  men ;  for  such  questions  hare  beea 
asked  of  Navy  officers,  over  and  over  again. 

It  is  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  these  qoes* 
tions ;  of  satisfying  those  who  ask  them,  that  we 
have  all  the  right  on  our  side ;  of  shewing  the  ten- 
dency of  the  British  pretensions ;  and  of  explain- 
ing the  practical  operation  of  American  principles 
upon  the  police  of  the  seas,  that  I  have  opened  tbe 
*  Lucky  Bag*  again,  which  as  I  told  yon  before,  is 
like  the  witches*  canldron-*containing  a  little  of 
every  thing.  Moreover,  I  have  myself,  used  ibe 
sea  for  many  years,  have  sailed  the  world  aronodt 
and  boarded  vessels  in  all  Latitudes ;  and  therefore 
may  claim  to  speak  somewhat  from  ezperieoee. 

It  is  a  standing  order  in  the  Navy,  that  oar 
men-of-war  shall  board  no  merchantmen  except 
American  and  those  wearing  the  American  fis?* 
This  order  has  been  in  force  since  the  war ;  it  hss 
been  repeated,  issued  and  re-issued  over  and  orer 
again,  until  it  was  considered  supererogatory  to 
remind  officers  of  it,-— having  acquired  by  osag* 
all  the  force  of  law.  When  Commodore  Porter, 
in  1838-*3  was  sent  oat  with  his  Uwpi^  ^ 
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after  {wates  in  the  Weal  Indies,  his  orders  were 
pMitiTe  not  to  go  on  beard  any  other  merchantmen 
bat  oar  own,  nnlees  they  should  hoist  the  Ameri- 
can iag.  Now,  here  was  an  order,  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  English  Tiew  of  this  question,  would 
haje  rendered  altogether  nugatory  the  object  of 
the  expedition. 

But  did  it  so  t  Far  from  it.    The  ressels  of  the 
American  aqoadron  were  as  active,  and  as  success- 
fd  in  the  detection,  pursuit  and  capture  of  pirates, 
as  those  of  any  other  nation  whatever.     This 
order  had  then,  as  it  has  ever  had,,  the  very  whole- 
some effect  t>f  taxing  the  ingenuity  of  officers,  in 
disgoinng  their  vessels  and  concealing  their  ni^ 
tiooal  character  from  all  suspicious  looking  craft, 
until  the  proper  moment  arrives  for  making  them- 
selves known.     Some  years  ago,  the  boats  of  the 
U.  S.  S.  Cyane,  editored  a  slaver  on  the  coast  of 
Africa.      The  man-of-war  hoisted  English — the 
slaver,  American  colours  of  course.  And  our  boats 
actual]  J  boarded  her  under  the  English -flag — nor 
was  she  undeceived,  until  Capt.  Stringfaam  an- 
nounced hims^f  on  her  decks,  as  an  American  offi- 
cer, and  daimed  her  as  his  prize.    A  vessel  in 
which  I  once  sailed,  went  in  search  of  a  jMrate  that 
had  been  depredating  between  St.  Helena  and  the 
coast  o£  Airica.     As  we  approached  the  suspi^ 
cious  Latitades,  we  discovered  a  vessel  which  we 
took  to  be  a  French  merchantman ;  sail  was  made, 
and  ebase  given,  that  we  might  speak  her,  thinking 
perhaps,  she  could  give  us  some  intelligence  as  to 
the  object  of  our  pursuit.     She  immediately  alter- 
ed her  coorae,  crowded  on  canvass,  and  fled  with 
her  otmoel  speed.     This  was   suspicious.    We 
spread  every  nil  to  the  breeae,  and  continued  the 
ehaae  for  many  hoare— for  she  was  a  fast  sailer — 
before  we  could  come  up  with  her.    We  not  only 
threw  a  shot  over  her,  but  actually  ranged  up  with- 
in hail  along  side  of  her,  and,  with  lighted  match- 
es, pointed  to  our  guns  trained  upon  her,  before  she 
would  reduce  one  stitch  of  canvass.  *  She  then 
hore  to  for  our  boat,  and  hoisted  French  colors. 
She  proved  to  be  a  French  vessel  of  good  intent, 
bound  from  Bordeaux  to  the  Mauritius ;  and  just 
before  we  first  discovered  her,  she  had  fallen  in 
with  a  ressel  plundered  by  pirates.    The  boarding 
boat  was  aimed ;  and  when  the  captain  and  crew 
were  aseored  of  our  American  character,  they 
leaped  for  very  joy ;  for  in  their  fright,  they  had 
taken  ns  to  be  the  pirate,  and  as  such,  they  sought 
to  eseape  us.    Here  was  a  case  in  which  the  Ame- 
rican eaplain  violated  the  orders  of  his  government, 
and  oonamitted  a  trespass  upon  the  French  flag. 
Bat  that  trespass  was  a  trespass  without  damage ; 
for  it  was  not  eonndered  by  the  Frenchman  as  a 
grievance,  and  never  a  word  of  complaint  was 
heard  oe  the  subjeet. 

Vesaeb  of  good  intent  and  honest  purpose,  cross- 
ing the  track  of  each  other  on  the  Ocean,  are  like 
looelj  tnvellers  meeting  in  the  desert.  They  axe, 


for  the  most  part,  glad  to  speak  and  be  spoken. 
The  defenceless  merchant  trader  likes  to  be  assur- 
ed of  safety,  and  her  reckoning ; — ^to  learn  her  Lon- 
gitude, and  perhaps  the  state  of  trade  and  the  mar- 
kets whence  her  warlike  companion  comes ;— or,  it 
may  be,  she  herself  has  commercis^  intelligence  of 
importance  for  her  owners  or  friends  in  the  coun- 
try whither  the  other  is  bound.  The  armed  cruiser 
too,  has  her  inquiries  to  make ;  and  thus  the  advan- 
tages of  the  interview  are  reciprocal.  If  the 
American  Navy  officer  be  remarkable  on  shore  for 
his  gentlemanly  bearing  and  courteous  manners — 
he  is  much  more  so  at  sea ;  for  it  is  through  cour- 
tesy only  that  he  visists  the  foreign  merchantman, 
and  obtains  from  her  the  information  which  he  de- 
sires; and  it  is  through  the  exercise  of  this  cour- 
tesy, instead  of  <  arbitrary  habits^*  that  the  proper 
and  faithful  discharge  of  his  duty  frequenUy  de- 
pends ;  tind  to  the  credit  of  merchant  captains,  I 
will  here  say,  that  I  have  entered  ships  commanded 
by  them,  of  all  nations.  And  in  every  instance, 
I  have  been  met  at  the  gangway  as  the  Virgi- 
nia country  gentleman  meets  the  stranger  at  his 
door,  and  been  welcomed  on  board  in  a  manner 
invariably  civil  and  polite.  It  is  as  rare  for  a 
Navy  officer,  who  conducts  himself  properly,  to  be 
treated  rudely  on  board  the  merchantman  at  sea, 
as  it  is  for  any  one,  who  behaves  himself  with  de- 
cency, to  be  insulted  in  the  private  house  of  a  gen- 
tleman on  shore.  I  mention  this  fact,  because  Lord 
Paimerston,  states  in  justification  of  Lieut.  Sea- 
gram's breaking  open  the  hatches  of  the  American 
vessel '  Douglass,'  that  he  was  received  on  board 
with  great  incivility !  And  well  he  might  be.  The 
London  Sun  gives  the  true  key  as  to  the  cause  of 
this  incivility,  when  it  says,  of  the  British  Navy — 
"arbitrary  habits  are  engendered  in  our  Naval 
officers,  by  the  mode  employed  to  procure  men  for 
the  fleet,  and  those  habits  make  them  treat  foreign 
vessels  in  an  arbitrary  manner."  This  is  true  to 
the  letter,  and  borne  out-  by  facts.  Look  at  the 
diplomatic  correspondence  between  the  two  coun- 
tries— ^tbat  on  our  part  is  filled  with  complaints  of 
the  insolence  and  mal-treatment  of  British  officers 
to  American  masters  and  crews.  And  if  the  first 
complaint  have  ever  yet  been  preferred  to  our  go- 
vernment, of  such  conduct  on  the  part  of  an  Ame- 
rican Navy  officer,  towards  a  British  vessel  or 
seaman,  I  have  yet  to  learn  of  it.  And  this  is  not 
because  British  vessels  are  never  boarded  by 
American  officers.  But  it  is  because  of  this  difier- 
enoe  of  manner.  When  we  board  a  British  vessel 
at  sea,  we  know  we  are  trespassing — and  we  are 
careful  not  to  give  oflfence.  We  meet  an  English 
merchantman  on  the  seas,  as  you  meet  your  neigh- 
bor's carriage  on  the  public  highway;  he  is  not  in 
it,  and  you  may  stop  it,  to  make  inquiries  as  to  the 
news — ^whence  it  comes  and  whither  i^  goes,  per- 
haps also  to  warn  it  of  robbers,  and  to  give  some 
other  important  intelligence,  or  valuable  informar 
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tioQ— and  so  long  as  yoa  are  courteous  and  ciyil, 
the  trespass  is  not  considered  as  a  grievance.  But 
immediately  after,  some  other  person  comes  along, 
and  rudely  demands  it  to  be  stopped,  hauls  the  driver 
from  the  box,  orders  the  footman  to  open  the  door 
and  let  down  the  steps^  breaks  open  the  packages, 
presses  one  of  the  horses  into  his  own  serviee,  and 
vexatiously  detains  the  carriage  for  hours  on  the 
common  highway.  This  last,  is  just  such  a  tres- 
passer upon  your  neighbor*s  premises,  as  English 
officers  are  upon  American  merchantmen.  Under 
no  pretence  and  on  no  account,  should  we  give  such 
offieers  a  right  to  stop  our  ships.  If  they  do 
visit,  let  it  be  at  their  own  peril,  with  the  warn- 
ing from  us,  that  we  hold  them  as  trespassers, 
liaUe  at  any  time  to  be  treated  as  intruders,  and 
held  responsible  for  damages.  We  cannot  prevent 
by  any  physical  force,  armed  British  cruisers  from 
boarding  one  of  our  defenceless  merchantmen,  when 
met  alone  in  the  middle  of  the  Ocean ;  but  we  can, 
and  do  say  to  their  government,  we  deny  your 
right  to  do  it,  and  shall  hold  you  as  a  trespasser  if 
you  do.  Of  course,  reason  and  common  sense  tell 
you,  that  if  you  trespass  upon  us  without  damage, 
and  by  consent  of  master  or  owner,  there  will  be 
nothing  to  complain  of,  and  we  shall  never  be  the 
wiser  for  it.  But,  we  are  afraid  to  trust  you ;  and  on 
account  of  the  overbearing  manners  and  habits  of 
Briti^  officers,  we  are  unwilling  to  give  them, 
above  all  others,  any  right  to  interfere  in  any  man- 
ner whatever,  with  our  peaceful  traders — and  we 
give  them  and  you,  to  understand  distinctly,  that  if 
they  do  it  upon  any  pretext  or  pretence  whatso- 
ever, they  do  it  at  their  and  your  peril. 

The  barriers  which  public  opinion  and  commu- 
nity of  interest,  throw  around  the  civil  magistrate 
in  the  exercise  of  his  power,  and  the  safeguards 
with  which  the  rights  of  persons  and  property  are 
hedged  about  to  protect  them  from  the  abuse  of 
this  power  on  shore,  are  ail,  or  nearly  all,  inopera- 
tive at  sea.  The  tendency  of  power  is  to  abuse, 
even  in  the  hands  of  the  best  men ;  and  no  where 
are  the  restraints  upon  it  so  feeble,  as  they  are  upon 
the  master-spirits  of  armed  cruisers  out  upon  the 
Ocean.  If  power  be  entrusted,  it  is  the  nature  of 
man  to  exercise  it,  in  order  to  display  to  others  his 
authority — and  as  it  regards  the  Navy  officers  of 
the  old  world,  IjrecoUect  a  case  in  point,  besides 
the  numerous  instances  of  the  just  complaints  of  our 
merchantmen  against  them.  A  messmate  was  once 
asked  by  a  Dutch  midshipman,  **  What  authority 
have  you  American  midshipmen  over  your  sailors  V 
''None  but  verbal  authority.'*  Upon  which  the 
Dutchman  took  up  the  tiller  of  his  boat  and  knock- 
ed down  a  sailor.  "  Why  did  you  do  that  V  said 
the  other.  "  To  show  mine  authority,"  was  the 
reply.  The  impressment  of  sailors  is  a  part  of  the 
education  of  British  Naval  officers ;  and  so  sure 
as  we  give  them  any  authority  whatever  over  our 
vessels,  just  so  sure  will  they  diq>lay  their  autho- 


rity in  a  summary  manner.  And  though  Engliih- 
men  toiil  sometimes  visit  our  merchantmen,  there 
would  be  the  ftame  difference  in  their  conduct 
.when  we  deny  them,  and  when  we  give  them,  the 
right,  as  there  would  be  in  the  condoct  of  ma 
generally,  under  similar  circumstances.  A  and  B 
are  two  rivals  in  business.  A  is  dispoeed  to  tres- 
pass upon  B  ;  B  warns  him,  and  tells  bim  that  be 
does  it  at  his  peril.  A  therefore  acts  with  grett 
caution  and  circumspection,  and  takes  care,  if  he 
find  it  necessary  to  trespass  now  and  then,  to  trei- 
pass  without  damage.  Bat  A  gets  the  Legisia- 
ture  to  pass  a  special  act,  as  England  songht  of  the 
Quintuple  Alliance — of  the  maritime  powers  of  the 
old  world — authorising  him  to  trespass— and  hov 
different  is  the  conduct  of  A,  when  he  enters  the 
premis«i  of  B,  then!  In  the  proneness  of  his  os* 
ture,  he  breaks  down  and  tramples  under  foot,  with- 
out remorse. 

But,  let  us  suppose  that  this  right  of  wits' 
tion  to  our  vessels  in  the  '  Suspicious  Latitodes/ 
which  extend  t)ver  one  half  of  the  Globe,  were 
granted  to  Great  Britain,  and  that  she  exerci- 
sed it  in  good  faith,  and  granted  our  merchaots 
indenmity  whenever  she  detained  their  ressds 
without  cause.  What  would  be  the  effect^  Oqt 
trade  with  Africa  is  rapidly  increasing.  And  the 
effect  would  be  this.  The  summary  habiu,  sad 
arbitrary  character  of  Bridsh  officers  are  veil 
understood  by  our  merchantmen,  and  the  mere 
proclamation  that  the  right  of  visiting  them  had 
been  granted  to  England,  would  immediatelj  di- 
vert a  great  portion  of  this  flourishing  trade  in- 
to other  channels,  and  the  vessels  would  be  lii<i 
up.  Gov.  Cass  tells  ns,  on  the  authority  of  tie 
Paris  journals,  that  the  French  vessel  *  Sophie,' 
changed  her  destination  at  once,  rather  than  en- 
counter the  vexations  claimed  to  be  exercised  oe- 
der  this  treaty,  by  British  officers.  What  of  ocr 
commerce  that  remained,  would  be  driven  away  br 
the  vexations  of  visitation  and  search.  Oor  Tesseb 
would  be  all  suspicious,  because  in  the  'Sospiciocs 
Latitudes  ;*  they  would  be  visited  to-day  by  the 
boats  of  one  vessel,  and  to-morrow  by  the  boats  of 
another,  and  finally,  afler  they  had  ran  the  gaunt- 
let, and  completed  the  voyage,  the  owner  «oolii 
find,  that  the  delajrs  caused  by  these  intemptioas, 
had  increased  the  wages  of  the  crew,  swelled  the 
expenses  of  the  voyage,  and  taken  away  the  best 
part  of  his  profits.  But  suppose  the  voyage  to  be 
broken  up  by  the  cruisers.  Indemnity  is  ancertaia 
at  best,  and  may  require  years  of  negotiation.  D^ 
lay  is  equal  to  ruin ;  and  in  a  few  years  from  thii 
time,  there  would  not  be  found  an  American  mrr- 
chantman  any  where,  from  the  Gut  of  Canso  (« 
the  Bight  of  Benin. 

Lord  Aberdeen  tells  Mr.  Stevenson  that  it  bis 
been 

««The  inrariaWc  practice  of  all  Navies  in  the  vorfd,» 
«*  ascertain  by  visit  the  real  nationali^  of  nanAut  ftmh 
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"laet  with  oo  the  high  seas,  if  there  be  good  reason  to  ap- 
"  prrbend  their  national  character." 

This  is  trae,  so  far  as  the  American  Navy  is 
coDcerned,  only  as  it  TSgards  the  suspiciousy 
DOt  the  national,  cbaracter  of  Teasels;  and  it 
U  lamentably  true,  we  all  know,  of  the  English 
Nav}  But,  so  far  from  pretending  to  derive  this 
practice  from  any  rights  except  when  the  vessels 
prore  to  be  Americans  or  outlaws,  onr  officers  ac- 
knowledge  it  to  be  merely  and  entirely  the  asur- 
fiation  of  the  power  which  might  gives  them  upon 
the  Oean.  And,  to  protect  from  abase  a  power 
so  liable  to  be  misused,  the  American  government, 
trae  to  her  own  principles,  has  hedged  it  about  with 
all  the  safeguards  that  she  can  set  arouod  it :  she 
has  thrown  the  onus  of  personal  responsibility  up- 
on her  officers  whenever  they  exercise  it;  thus 
leiiing  them  in  fact,  that  their  government  is  like 
the  common  law,  regardless  otgood  intentions,  for, 
'it  will  not  hold  you  quit,  if  you  abuse  that  might, 
or  those  powers,  or  any  lawful  authority,  with 
ahichyoa  have  been  clothed  for  the  public  good.' 

A  few  years  ago,  one  of  our  cruisers  in  the  Pa- 
cite,  capiured  a  Peruvian  man-of-war  upon  the  high 
«3s.    Her  crew,  when  last  in  port,  had  risen  upon 
iheir  officers ;  and,  afler  killing  or  forcing  them 
oveiboard,  bad  put  to  sea,  as  mutineers ;  they  were 
pirates  in  will,  and  only  wanted  to  fall  in  with  a 
merchantman,  to  be  so  in  deed.     Having  it  in  his 
^wer,  bad  he  neglected  to  make  a  prize  of  this 
vessel,  the  American  officer  would  have  been  dis- 
mi»ed  the  service.     Or,  had  he  made  her  his  prize, 
aad  not  been  justified  by  the  circumstances  of  the 
case  in  so  doing,  he  would  have  forfeited  his  com- 
missioo,  and  perhaps  his  life.    When  civil  autho- 
rities direct  a  capias  against  the  person  of  A ;  and 
instead,  the  sheriff  brings  into  court  the  dead  body 
of  B ;  it  is  in  vain  for  him  to  urge  by  way  of  excuse, 
tKat  he  had  never  seen  A,  and  thought  this  to  be 
he.    He  is  an  officer^  and  the  law  holds  him  bound 
to  know  the  right  person — and  notwithstanding  his 
z*>od  irUentionSy  Yiish^ods  are  stained  with  innocent 
biocd ;  he  \b  cast  into  prison  as  a  murderer,  to  be 
tried  for  his  life.     And  justice  wiU  not  hold  him 
guDiiess,  for  he  had  been  daily  taught,  both  in 
precept  and  example,  by  the  benign  spirit  of  the 
law,  that  it  was  better  to  permit  ninety  and  nine 
dcich  as  guilty  A  to  escape,  than  that  he  should 
hare  hort  even  so  much  as  one  hair  on  the  head 
of  innocent  B.     And  so  too  with  the  American 
Nary  officer;   his  government  holds  him  bound 
to  do  his  duty ;  but  in  doing  it,  he  may  not  invade 
the  rights  of  others,  nor  injure  the  innocent. — 
Aod  when   he   does  it,  it  is  in  vain  for  him  to 
ur;e  his  good  intentions.     "  The  way  to  hell  is 
paved  wtth^^od  intentions j'^  says  the  apophthegm ; 
3od  if  government,  or  the  law  would  regard  these 
in  her  officers,  except  through  grace  and  mercy, 
eome  ambitions  spirit  would  soon  be  found,  to  rise 
op  and  pave  the  way  to  war  and  his  country *s  ruin 


with  what  he  might  choose  to  term  his  *  good  inten- 


tions.' 

By  these  means,  the  U,  States  has  secured  from 
her  officers,  the  exercise  of  the  soundest  discretion* 
as  it  regards  this  roost  delicate  matter.  In  proof  of 
this  assertion,  I  refer  to  history ;  for  I  believe  that 
fkcts  sustain  me  in  the  belief,  that  no  claim  has  ever 
been  preferred  by  any  nation,  against  this  country 
for  indemnity  on  account  of  injuries  sustained  by 
its  merchantmen  from  an  American  man-of-war. 
Hence  the  practice  of  the  two  Navies  tells  a  very 
different  tale ;  one  seldom  suspects,  and  has  ever 
trespassed  without  damage;  when  the  other  doubts— 
'  it  takes  the  trick,*  abuses  its  power,  and  trespasses 
without  the  fear  of  consequences. 

That  the  stand  taken  by  the  United  States  in 
this  matter,  would  not,  in  practice,  have  the  effect 
of  prostituting  our  flag,  as  Lord  Aberdeen  and 
those  who  side  with  him,  assert  ^t  would,  we  may 
appeal  to  history  and  actual  results.  We  have  set 
up  no  new  claims  as  England  has  done.  The  mari- 
time rights  which  we  insist  shall  not  be  disturbed, 
we  have  been  in  the  quiet  enjoyment  of  for  thirty 
years.  They  are  the  usages  of  the  sea.  Ever 
since  the  war,  we  have  denied  the  right  of  any 
nation  to  visit  and  search  onr  vessels  upon  the  high 
seas.  Our  principles  therefore  have  been  tried  by 
thirty  years  of  practice :  and,  if  we  except  the  ca- 
ses which  occurred  a  few  years  ago  in  the  absence 
of  any  American  force  whatever  on  the  coast  of 
Africa,  we  do  not  find  that  our  flag  has  been  so 
prostituted  as  Lord  Aberdeen  tells  us  it  would  be. 
On  the  contrary ;  under  the  vigilance  of  our  men- 
of-war,  the  stars  and  stripes  have  been  as  little 
used  as  the  cross  of  St.  George,  for  the  shelter 
and  protection  of  Ocean  scape-graces. 

But,  we  are  told,  England  disclaims  any  right  to 
interfere  with  our  vessels  after  their  papers  have 
been  examined  and  they  have  been  proven  to  be 
bona  fide  Americans ;  and  that  she  will  make  good 
any  damages  sustained  in  consequence  of  her  vi- 
sits. Timeo  Danaos.  We  should  get  such  repara- 
tion as  we  received  in  the  case  of  those  vessels 
about  which  this  correspondence  was  commenced. 
As  in  the  case  of  the  Douglass  and  Mary,  though 
wrong  in  the  abstract,  there  would  be  something, 
which,  in  her  eyes,  would  always  justify  the  de- 
tention of  American  vessels,  and  the  interruption 
of  American  commerce — the  motives  of  her  offi- 
cers in  harassing  us,  would  be  always  good,  and 
therefore  justifiable.  At  least  so  England  now 
tells  us  in  her  diplomatic  notes ;  and  what  would 
be  her  language,  were  the  right  to  go  on  board  and 
examine,  given  her  1 

This  right,  let  it  be  borne  in  mind,  would  be  ex- 
ercised by  captains,  lieutenants  and  midshipmen. 
Let  us  suppose  one  of  the  last — a  *  Snotty*  as  he 
is  called  in  the  English  Navy,  just  out  of  the  high- 
land heather  of  Scotland,  or  the  bogs  of  Ireland,  as 
the  case  may  be,  to  be  sent  to  board  one  of  our 
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merchantmen  in  the  ^SuBpicioas  Latitadee.' — ^They 
were  boarded  and  sailors  impressed  out  of  them 
before  the  last  war,  by  a  less  responsible  person, 
the  coxswain  of  a  boat — He  demands  her  papers, 
and  they  are  shown ;  why,  says  he,  these  are  as 
easily  counterfeited  as  that  bit  of  striped  buntirig 
you  have  hoisted.  How  do  I  know  that  this  sig- 
nature is  genuine  1  This  is  very  suspicious.  Yon 
must  open  your  hatches,  and  show  that  your  cargo 
corresponds  with  your  iuToice.  You  must  go  to 
your  log,  calculate  the  difference  of  latitude  and 
departure,  for  every  course  and  distance  sailed,  for 
every  hour  that  you  have  been  from  port,  and  pro- 
ject them  upon  your  chart,  that  I  may  see  whether 
your  track  leads  back  to  the  place  whence  you  pro- 
fess to  have  come.  Innocent  or  guilty,  here  is  a 
detention,  which  in  nine  times  out  of  ten,  will  break 
up  the  voyage ;  or  render  trade  to  that  part  of  the 
world,  a  losing  business  to  those  who  ^ould  have 
the  hardihood  to  undertake  it. 

€rovemor  Cass  analyzes  the  grounds  taken  by 
the  English  secretaries  in  support  of  this  new  doc- 
trine ;  and  when  stripped  of  the  foreign  matter  with 
which  they  are  surrounded,  he  sums  them  up  un- 
der three  heads : 

lat.  '*  Without  it,  flags  my  tomelimes  be  abused,  and 
'*  the  guilty  escape." 

With  it,  American  commerce  will  be  vexed  be- 
yond endurance ;  our  vessels  will  be  detained  and 
searched  upon  the  most  vague  suspicions,  and  our 
sailors  be  impressed  and  carried  away. into  a  worse 
than  African  bondage.  The  humane  spirit  of  the 
law,  the  experience  of  history,  and  the  observation 
of  all  good  men,  agree  and  teach  us  that '  it  is  bet- 
ter that  ninety  and  nine  guilty  persons  should  es- 
cape, than  that  one  innocent  man  should  suffer.* 

2nd.  "  Withdut  it,  English  cruisers  may  sometimes  be 
*'  prerented  from  boarding  their  own  vessels,  and  thus  the 
'*  municipal  laws  of  England  may  be  violated.'* 

It  is  almost  as  impossible  for  an  English  built 
merchantman  to  pass  herself  off  upon  a  seaman,  as 
an  American,  as  it  would  be  for  a  Choctaw  chief 
to  pass  himself  off  for  an  English  nobleman.  The 
traders  of  the  two  countries  are  not  built  after  the 
same  fashion,  nor  sparred  by  the  same  rules ;  and, 
as  there  is  an  indescribable  something  about,  men 
which  enables  a  close  observer  to  tell  the  citizens 
of  one  country  from  the  subjects  of  another,  so 
there  is  about  ships,  some  peculiarity  of  fit,  rig,  or 
construction — the  mere  *  cut  of  the  Jib' — which  en- 
ables the  experienced  and  well  practised  eye  of  the 
sailor,  to  distinguish  with  almost  unerring  certainty, 
and  from  outward  appesirances,  the  nationality  of 
merchantmen.  And  if  it  be  borne  in  miod,  that 
for  the  protection  of  her  ship-bailderS|  the  laws  of 
England  forbid  that  her  subjects  should  be  so  much 
even  as  part  owner  of  an  American  built  vessel ; 
that  under  no  circumstances  whatever,  can  such  a 
vessel  take  out  English  papers;  that  her  own  laws 
make  null  and  void,  the  sale  of  an  American  ves- 


sel to  an  English  subject; — under  these  circom- 
stances,  I  repeat,  it  is  difficult  to  perceive  anj 
practical  force  whatever,  in  this  objection.  But  if 
these  things  were  not  so,  are  we  bound  by  any  treaty, 
or  any  obligation  whatever,  either  writleot  or  im- 
plied, to  enforce,  British  laws,  or  to'  assist  her,  or  ber 
officers  in  the  execution  of  them  \  We  are  asked 
in  effect,  to  allow  British  law — all  booted  and 
spurred,  to  ride  over  our  own ;  and  whenever  they 
come  in  conflict,  even  within  our  own  jorisdictiooi 
to  give  it  precedence.  But  on  the  other  hani, 
when  she  is  requested  to  restore  our  property,  and 
to  deliver  up  the  servants  of  our  citizeos  wbobre 
murdered  their  masters,  and  fled  to  English  soil; 
her  reply  iei,  O  no!  the  English  manicifULl  lav 
holds  them  guiltless  and  sets  them  free,  for  tbey 
have  done  it  no  violence.  Verily  this  reqsest  comes 
with  a  good  grace  to  us,  from  proad  and  haaghty 
England  t 

3rd.  "  Without  it,  the  treaty  stipolationa  for  the  soppres- 
**  sion  of  the  elare  tiade,  cannot  be  as  "WtU  executed." 

Guilty  ships  are  governed  ifl  their  actions  by 
guilty  men ;  and  the  guilty  conscience  is  just  as 
apt  to  betfay  the  ship  as  the  man.  There  is  al- 
ways some  little  circumstance,  difficult  indeed  to 
be  described,  but  something  in  ^>pearance  or  mait- 
ner,  which  directs  suspicion  to  the  kidnapper  among 
usysnd  leads  to  his  detection  even  as  he  passes  along 
our  public  highways.  So  too,  on  the  highway  of 
nations ;  the  guilty  ship  is  moved  by  her  giiilty 
crew,  and  whithersoever  she  is  turned,  she  obeyi 
their  guilty  spirit.  When  discovered  prowling 
about  the  Ocean,  the  Argus-eyes  of  the  maD-ef- 
war,  lookit^  to  stispectf  are  upon  her ;  so  that  th« 
actions  of  the  slaver  before  the  cruiser,  are  em 
more  liable  than  the  conduct  of  iM  kidnapper  be- 
fore the  officer,  to  betray  and  detect.  But  even  it 
the  Great  Moral  Governor  of  the  Universe  had  net, 
in  his  ways  that  are  past  finding  out,  invested  the 
slaver,  as  he  has  other  men,  with  the  vorkia^cf  a 
guilty  conscience,  and  had  not  exposed  man  in  hii 
worst  character,  to  the  liabilities  of  self-betiayil, 
this  position  would  still  have  no  force  in  it:  it  is 
English  doctrine  and  English  law,  expounded  by 
the  high  courts  of  England — and*  it  is  the  mosiral- 
uable  feature  in  the  conservative  principles  wliicJi 
guard  and  protect  the  international  rights  of  soTet- 
eignties — that, 

"No  nation  can  exercise  the  right  of  TisiiatioB  «^ 
"search  upon  the  common  and  onappropriated  parti  cf  tb? 
"  Ocean."  And  that,  "  No  nation  has  the  right  to  foiw  ^=« 
"  way  for  the  liberation  of  Africa*  by  trampling  spos  tbf  »• 
"  dependence  of  other  States,  on  the  pretence  of «  ^ ' 
"nent  good,  by  means  that  are  nnlawful;  or  to  press  J^f- 
"  ward  to  a  great  principle,  through  other  great  priccsr'' 
"  that  stand  in  the  way.** 

Grant  Great  Britara  but  the  right  to  enter  co: 
merchantmen,  and  her  foot  is  forever  upon  the  nec» 
of  this  young  giant,  already  her  most  powerful  n- 
val  upon  the  Ocean.  Such  was  her  impatient  «• 
gerness  to  effect  her  purposes,  that  before  ber 
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allies  had  eonfirmed  the  treaty,  she  proceeded,  with 
indecent  haste,  to  demand  oar  assent  to  an  inter- 
polation npon  the  law  of  nations :  and  this  interpo- 
lated claose,  her  ministerial  functionary  tells  us, 
the  happy  concarrence  of  five  powers,  magnilo- 
qaeotiy  termed  by  him,  the  States  op  Christen- 
dom, not  merely  justifieSj  but  renders  indispensa- 
Vf .  With  these  threatenings  trembling  on  her  lips, 
iUe  has  been  suddenly  arrested  :  the  scales  were 
renioTed  from  the  eyes  of  France,  by  the  hands  of 
a  political  Ananias  sent  from  us ;  she  saw  the  dan- 
gers in  the  way,  repented,  and  turned  back  in  good 
lime  from  the  league.  And  thus  the  vaulting  am- 
bition of  England  has  orerleaped  itself  for  once. 

It  is  no  new  thing  for  Great  Britain  to  league 
together  with  other  powers,  to  interfere  with  the 
political  affairs  of  unoffending  people,  and  with 
wboae  concerns  she  has  no  right,  save  and  except 
tbe  highway  right  of  her  Robin  Hood.  It  is  not 
secffssary  to  go  back  to  remote  history,  to  show 
that  England,  as  well  as  other  European  Monar- 
chies, whenever  they  have  had  designs  upon  friend- 


By  these  alliances  beyond  the  black  waters,  we 
have  not  only  seen  kings  set  up  and  fleets  destroyed, 
and  people  transferred,  but  we  have  seen  kings 
pulled  down,  and  nations  o(  that  continent  blotted 
out  from  the  map  forever. 

Nor  are  we  unmindful  of  the  many  leagues  and 
alliances,  at  the  head  and  front  of  which,  Great 
Britain,  in  times  past,  has  first  placed  herself;  when 
backed  by  these,  she  has  proceeded,  with  ahigh  hand 
and  her  strong  arm,  to  inflict  upon  other  nations,  pri- 
vate wrongs,  and  public  calamities  of  the  roost  grie- 
vous character.  But  so  long  as  she  confined  her 
designs  and  the  operations  of  her  alliances  to  Eu- 
ropean affairs,  and  crossed  not  the  waters  with 
them,  we  had  nothing  to  say,  and  pretended  no 
interference  whatever.  Once  indeed,  when  the 
'Allied  Powers'  had  adjusted  the  affairs  of  Eu- 
rope, and  Alexander-like,  craved  for  more  worlds 
to  operate  upon,  they  turned  their  ejes  from  the 
old  to  the  new,  and  had  some  intent,  it  was 
thought,  of  interfering  with  the  Spanish  AmericaMi 
States.     But  the  United  States  at  once  declared 


Ij  nations,  have  proceeded  to  effect  their  purposes  by  solemn  proclamation  to  the  whole  world,  that 


by  banding  themselves  together  in  leagues  and 
iJlianoeB. 

To  show  this,  we  need  only  recite  what  has 
been  done  within  our  own  tiroes,  and  to  our  own 
knowledge.  In  1826,  a  Turkish  province  was 
found  in  unsuccessful  rebellion.  She,  it  is  true, 
had  the  sympathies  of  the  American  people  with 
her,  as  every  people  always  have,  who  possess  the 
spirit  to  be  free.  But  Great  Britain  leagued  her- 
self in  triple  alliance,  and  determined  that  tbb  pro- 
rince  i^oold  be  lopped  off*  as  a  dependency  of  the 
Orand  Turk ;  not  because  the  rights  and  privileges 
•>r  the  contracting  parties  were  invaded ;  but  be- 
cause they,  in  their  sovereignty  of  might,  willed  it. 
Accordingly  they  sent  forth  their  combined  squad- 
r-^s,  which  burned,  sunk  and  destroyed  the  whole 
Tarkish  fleet.  And  then,  after  bandying  about 
nmoi^  the  petty  princes  of  Europe,  the  new-made 
^rown  of  this  ancient  Republic,  they  proceeded  to 
pat  it  npon  the  head  of  a  spluttering  German,  and 
u>  make  him  the  king  of  classic  Greece. 

One  complete  revolution  of  the  seasons  has 
scarcely  past  and  gone,  since  other  Turkish  depen- 
ii^^ncies  were  found  in  successful  rebellion — and 
rarrjing  on  a  revolution  which  we  recognize  the 
nicrfat  in  man  everywhere  to  make.  Busy  England 
Lgaio  forms  another  league ;  by  virtue  of  which, 
ind  for  the  settlement  of  what  she  calls  the  Eastern 
[i^uestion,  she  proceeded  to  batter  down  the  strong 
it^ldoftbe  revolutionists,  and  to  dispose  of  the  sover- 
■  ^o^'J  ^  provinces  of  a  people,  with  whom  she  has 
lotfaiog  in  common,  and  of  right,  as  little  to  do. 
V  nd  DOW  leagued  again,  she  turns  upon  us  with  the 
Western  question. 

\^e  recollect  the  mystical  combination  of  princes 
Holy  Alliance'  against  the  cause  of  civil  liberty. 


n 


,<jt  joioed  indeed,  but  approved  of,  by  Great  Britain. 


they  would  consider  the  interference  of  any  Euro- 
pean power,  in  the  affairs  of  Spain  and  her  Ameri- 
can colonies,  as  a  declaration  of  war  against  us. 
Thus  the  intentions  of  the  'Allies'  were  staid, 
and  their  operations  kept  within  the  bounds  of  the 
old  world;  and  we  ceased  to  regard  the  Triple  Al- 
liances and  the  Quadruple  Alliances  in  which  Great 
Britain  chose  to  unite  herself;  though  we  could  not 
forget  the  terrible  straggles  to  which  they  gave 
rise,  \yith  the  recollection  of  these  fresh  upon 
their  minds,  it  was  not  without  the  most  serious 
apprehensions  that  American  diplomatists,  in  Eu- 
rope, beheld  this  great  nation  strengthening  herself 
in  Quintuple  Alliance,  and  their  deliberately  pro- 
ceeding, with  intent  to  break  down  and  trample 
under  foot,  those  time-honored  principles  of  na- 
tional law,  which  stand  in  the  way  of  her  designs. 
There  was  unfeigned  cause  of  alarm,  when  she 
commenced  to  tell  us  of  a  '  Christian  league^  that 
she  had  formed ;  and  of  a  new  right  of  search  that 
was  necessary  to  its  purposes.  "  My  course," 
said  she,  "  is  taken :  this  right  shall  be  enforced  ;'* 
and  she  added,  with  a  taunt — "  It  is  for  the  Ameri- 
can government  alone  to  determine  what  may  be 
due  to  a  just  regard  for  their  national  dignity  and 
national  interests."* 

Thanks  to  Governor  Cass :  France  has  been  in- 
duced to  hesitate ;  and  we  now  hope  for  the  best.  But 
for  this  hesitation,  as  sure  as  I  write  and  you  read, 
this  most  Christian  alliance  would  have  made  the 
green  sea  red.  In  opposing  the  unhallowed  de- 
signs of  England,  through  this  League,  upon  us,  it 
cannot  fail  to  be  a  source  of  deep  rdgret  and  mor- 
tification to  all  good  citizens,  that  we  are  not  in  a 
condition  to  authorize  our  Ministers  to  use  the  lan- 

*  Lord  Aberdeen  to  Mr.  Stevenson. 
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gaage  of  prepared  resistance.  In  times  like  these, 
much  depends  upon  the  mere  state  of  preparation. 
War  and  all  its  horrors  may  often  be  averted,  sim- 
ply by  being  prepared  for  it.  And  not  being  so 
prepared,  invites  aggression. 

Intelligent  Americans  need  not  be  reminded  of 
the  constant  and  systematic  efforts  that  have  been 
made  for  years,  by  a  portion  of  the  English  people, 
te  exclude  the  produce  of  slave  labor  from  their 
markets.  Had  her  wary  neighbor  not  been  induced 
to  suspect  and  to  falter,  the  next  step  of  this  great 
Ocean  Behemoth,  backed  by  the  '  States  of  Chris- 
tendom,^ would  have  been  to  declare,  that  no  ships, 
laden  with  slaves,  or  the  fruits  of  their  labor,  should 
sail  either  within  the  Suspicious,*  or  any  other  Lati- 
tudes. After  this,  the  next  steamer  to  cross  the 
Atlantic,  would  have  borne  us  a  message  from  this 
high  priest  of  the  *  Christian  League*  and  Captain 
of  the  seas,  intimating  that  a  certain  domestic  in- 
stitution of  ours,  stinks  in  her  nostrils — and  aboli- 
tion, prompt  and  immediate,  OMist  be  done !  Nor 
was  it  the  intention  of  its  master-spirit,  that  the 
coalition  should  end  here.  The  United  States 
have  some  naval  and  commercial  pretensions,  that 
are  gall  and  wormwood  to  her  ambitions  soul:  there- 
fore the  wings  of  our  commerce  must  be  clipped. 
Yankee  sailors  are  brave  and  hardy,  and  may  be 
wanted  again  to  fight  English  battles :  therefore  a 
plan  roust  be  contrived  for  getting  the  right  to 
board  American  ships.  '  Once  a  snbject  always  a 
subject,'  is  British  ethics;  and  the  right  to  impress 
British  seamen  wherever  found,  is  British  muni- 
cipal law.  Therefore  said,  or  thought  John  Bull, 
if  we  can  only  get  the  right  to  enter  Brother  Jona- 
than's merchantmen,  we  have  already  the  right  to 
impress  our  own  seamen  wherever  we  find  them — 
and  thus,  we  will  have  secured  to  us  the  old  right 
of  impressment,  about  which  the  Americans  went 
to  war. 

Rightly  to  appreciate  these  grounds  of  apprehen- 
sion, it  should  be  borne  in  mind,  that  in  1813  the 
Executive  of  England,  in  his  reply  to  the  Ameri- 
can manifesto,  as  to  the  cause  of  the  war,  said, 
when  speaking  of  the  belligereAt  right  of  search 
for  contraband — 

*'  His  Royal  Highness  can  never  admit  that  in  the  ex- 
'*  ercise  of  the  undoabted  and  hitherto  undisputed  right  of 
**  searching  neutral  merchant  vessels  in  time  of  war,  (for 
"contraband  only,  such  as  implements  and  munitions  of 
**  war,  enemies'  troops,  etc.);  the  impressment  of  British 
"  seamen  found  therein,  can  be  deemed  any  violation  of  a 
**  neutral  flag— or  considered  by  any  neutral  state,  as  a 
**  hostile  measure,  or  a  cause  of  war." 

Here  is  the  express  declaration  from  England, 
that  her  officers  carry  with  them  wherever  thc^y 
go,  this  right  of  impressment.    It  matters  not  how 

**Su»pieimu  Latitudea.'  A  belt  of  Ocean  5000  miles 
broad,  and  more  than  10,000  miles  long,  which  was  to  have 
extended  from  South  Carolina  on  the  North,  and  Ratago- 
nia  on  the  South,  beyond  Africa,  over  half  the  globe,  to  the 
shores  of  India. 


her  officers  get  on  board  our  merchantmen ;  being 
there,  they  have  the  right  to  impress  seameo;  and 
'  when  they  doubt,  they  take  the  trick.'  This  was 
British  doctrine  in  1813 ;  let  us  see  what  it  is  in 
1843.  I  quote  from  the  London  Times,  the  offi- 
cial organ  of  the  British  government.  In  speikisg 
of  the  bearings  of  the  Quintuple  Treaty,  it  says: 

"  This  dispute  (right  of  impressment)  now  sleepi,  tboegh 
"  it  will  have  to  be  reWved,  at  latest  on  the  neit  oecaaioa, 
**  when  we  find  ourselves  invested,  by  a  war,  with  die  r.|ht 
**  of  which  it  is  the  consequence ;  and  indeed  it  might  be 
**  raioed  ttpon  Iht  coniempUUtd  treaty,  giving  a  matoal  right  cf 
**  search  for  the  prevention  of  the  slave  trade." 

In  1813  the  people  of  these  United  States  de- 
cided that  they  would  resist,  by  force  of  aims,  the 
impressment  of  our  seamen.  And  war  was  de- 
clared against  Great  Britain,  not  because  she 
searched  our  vessels,  but  because  she  stopped  tkem 
on  the  high  seas,  and  impressed  our  people  out  of 
them .  After  England  made  peace  with  Fraoee,  she 
no  longer  had  need  of  American  sailors,  tod  tbey 
were  no  longer  impressed.  Conseqaenily,  vbea 
impressments  ceased,  the  cause  of  the  war  ceased. 
Therefore,  Mr.  Monroe  instructed  the  Ameiicaa 
Commissioners  not  to  bring  forward  at  the  treaty 
of  Ghent,  the  subject  of  impressment  at  all;  for 
we  had  resisted  it  by  war  when  it  did  exist,  lad 
should  be  prepared  so  to  resist  it  again,  should  it 
ever  be  revived. 

Aa  peace  found  this  vexatious  qnestion,  so  it  bas 
remained  until  renewed  by  this  Quintuple  AHianee; 
or  more  properly  speaking,  this  league  of  the  mari- 
time powers  of  the  old  world  against  ^aailon' 
rights,*  and  the  commercial  prosperity  of  the  oev. 
In  January  last,  the  London  Times  began  to  iDoot 
it  as  a  corollary,  that,  as  in  time  of  war,  tbey 
might  take  from  foreign  ships  the  persons  of  the 
King^s  enemies ;  therefore,  they  n^gbt  also,  by 
the  same  right,  take  from  them  the  persons  of  the 
Queen's  subjects.    It  contiaues : 

"  In  the  practical  enforcement,  however,  of  this  right  or 
wrong,  for  on  that  point  it  is  not  necuMory  to  proaow< 
the  searching  party,  being,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  the, 
strongest,  and  moreover,  ordinarily  speaking,  persooi  o) 
summay  habits ,  were  opt  to  be  wmewhnt  arbitrary  ia  ih'ir 
judgments  as  to  who  was  Amerieam  and  who  was  EftgUsh 

*  when  they  doubted  they  took  the  trick,'  at  least  so  tbots^t 
and  said  the  Americana ;  and  any  one  may  reoembcr,  tbsi 
once  taken  and  lodged  in  an  English  man-of-wsr,  bj  n^ 
or  by  wrong,  it  was  not  easy  to  get  out  of  it;  and  aco^- 
ingly  the  American  had  to  stay  with  just  as  good  acbaiicr 
of  being  cut  off  by  a  French  cannon  ball,  before  he  coc!^ 
get  his  right  again,  as  any  of  his  English  fellow  taiJon-' 

The  Times  intimates  that  the  European  poweis^i 

parties  to  this  treaty,  will  not  brook  to  be  tho^tel 

••A  single  war  with  Great  Britain,  the  (United  Suifslj 

*  has  already  tried,  a  war  on  her  part  with  all  tara^  «^l 

*  be  a  novelty." 

Here  then,  is  a  distinct  intimation,  that  this  Chri^ 
tian  League  is  armed  against  the  United  Stat^ 
The  same  view  is  taken  by  the  Scotsman,  another 
respectable  journal,  when,  in  speaking  of  the  rw 
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object  of  the  right  of  search  as  formerly  exercised 
opoQ  us,  it  says : 

^  It  was  to  ditooTer  British  sailon  in  American  Tcstels, 

*  i2id  praetiemity  give  oar  Naral  officers  a  power  to  impress 

*  §euD«B  fron  the  ships  of  another  state.*'  And  again — 
"  We  have  little  doabt  that  the  arrogant  and  indefensible 
*nglu  of  aesreh,  ciaimed  by  Great  Britain  in  the  last  war, 
'  lies  at  the  txjttom  of  the  stttbbom  hostility  of  the  Ameri- 
'  cans  to  the  reasonable  propositions  of  our  govenunent.*' 

*^The  Aaiericans,'*  says  the  London  San,  whose  re- 
sarka  are  made  with  mueh  candor,  "  rosy  Teiy  properly 
'object  to  ew  right  of  search,  and  may  still  have  a  great 

*  inclinataoa  to  sappress  the  slave  trade ;  bat  of  the  two 
'  enb,  we  hare  no  doabt,  bat  the  Amerieans  wovid  prefer 
*the  cienal  cxistenoe  of  the  slsTe  trade,  to  allowing  their 

*  ihips  to  be  oveihaaled  by  our  men«of-war.    If  they  sanc- 

*  turn  ihe  examination,  for  the  mere  porpoee  of  ascertaining 

*  if  a  ressel  bearing  the  American  flag  is,  bonajide,  an  Amc' 
'r.cMn  ressel,  they  sanction  a  rigid  examination  of  the  Teasel 
'henelf.  The  papers  may  be  stmalated.  How  is  that  to 
'be  proved?  By  examining  the  crew,  by  ascertaining  that 
*ibe  caigo  of  the  vessel  conesponds  to  the  manifest;  by 

*  tracing  her  roate  in  the  Log  Book ;  in  short,  by  subjecting 
'  ber  to  a  eomplete  search.  If  that  be  not  done,  papers 
* «:!!  at  once  be  produced  to  correspond  to  the  flag ;  and 

*  laerely  to  prore  that  they  do  correspond,  will  be  of  no  use 

*  wbsieTer.  The  Americans  are  well  aware  of  the  insults 
'  and  injnriea  they  woald  submit  themselves  to,  by  sdmit- 
*C2sg  this  claim  to  visit  their  ships;  and  the  Morning 
'  Chronicle  does  them  egregious  injustice,  when  it  repre- 
'  seals  their  resistance  to  that  claim  as  grounded  in  loi- 

*  rigfteevanos."*     And  sgain.     **It  is  impo$nbU  for  the 

*  Amencaas  to  admit  this  claim.    By  committing  injustiee 

*  on  oar  own  people,  we  have  bred  up  our  officers  in  srbi- 
'tiaiy  h^bUs,  whieh  have  made  them  arbitrary  to  other 

*  fiitioas ;  and  the  oonseqnenoes  debar  England  from  follow- 

*  ing  oat  her  homane  wishes  to  suppress  the  slave  trade." 

Taking  therefore  the  solemn  declarations  since 
made  in  Parliament  by  Lord  Brongham,  in  candor 
and  good  faith,  and  admitting  Great  Britain  to  be 
eiacere,  honest,  and  single-minded  in  her  purpo- 
sea^tfaat  it  is  really  the  sappression  of  the  Afri- 
can ilave  trade  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  nothing 
else  that  she  has  in  Tiew — ^here  is  an  insuperable 
objection  to  oor  yielding  one  tittle  of  our  soTereign 
rights.  The  oTerbearing  character  of  her  officers 
is  quite  as  well  known  to  oor  merchantmen,  as  it 


*  Grmmdad  (T)  m  waighltcmnugB.  At  a  meeting  of  the 
Le^il  NalioBal  Bepeal  Association,  recently  held  in  Ire- 
\m6—Ht,  0*Cottnell,  who  we  all  know  to  be  rabid  on  the 
subject  of  slavery,  aaid  with  regard  to  this  question  of 
anarch, "  The  Americans  unquestionably  have  a  right  to 
rrttft  say  search  made  on  their  own  ships  «  •  », 
bet  why,  I  will  ask,  are  they  so  very  stringent  in  their  refu- 
sal to  allow  any  meddling  with  veasels  sailing  under  their 
lUg  *.  Oh,  Englaad  ought  to  read  a  lesson  from  the  circom- 
■Uaee.  In  the  Isst  war  she  acted  with  the  most  atrocious 
IsiWity  towards  American  vessels.  She  trampled  their 
Cagooder  foot— insisted  on  the  right  of  search—insisted  on 
tM  right  of  British  subjects  to  go  on  board  American  vea- 
Scis,  sod  act  as  they  thought  proper.  England  was  then  in 
Ibe  issoteaec  of  ber  power— she  committed  the  grossest 
Stitrages  on  the  rights  of  the  American  people ;  those  oat- 
IH^  irritated  and  provoked  them  in  the  highest  degree,  and 
%M  irritation  continues  to  the  present  hour,  (loud  cries  of 
ietr,  bear.)  Oh !  Englsnd  ought  to  recollect  that  while 
libe  bad  the  power— that  while  it  was  saie  to  insult,  she  did 
io ;  bat  a  day  of  retribntioa  amy  coom*'  (cheers.) 


is  to  English  journals.  And  there  is  an  objec- 
tion to  our  yielding  this  right,  which  does  not 
apply  to  any  other  of  the  contracting  parties. — 
English  and  American  Mamen  spring  from  the 
same  stock,  and  ^eak  the  same  language;  it 
is  easy  to  mistake  one  for  the  other ;  and  when 
there's  any  doubt,  the  English  officer,  to  make 
sure, '  takes  the  trick,'  and  carries  him  off.  Not  so 
with  the  other  powers ;  their  national  character- 
istics are  more  exclnsiTe,  and  their  seamen  speak 
in  a  peculiar  language,  and  can  never  be  mistaken, 
as  to  their  nation.  Admitting  England  to  be  noTor 
so  honest  in  this  matter,  and  that  we  were  willing 
to  trust  those  who  mansge  her  ship  of  state  at 
home,  we  could  not  trust  those  who  manage  her 
ships  of  war  at  sea. 

The  statesmen  of  England  should  haye  recol- 
lected, how,  in  the  exercise  of  this  right  of  search, 
she  had  trampled  our  flag  under  foot,  aggrieved  our 
people,  and  driven  us  to  war,  and  they  would  have 
known  that  the  American  people  never  would  con- 
sent to  this  treaty.  Haifa  century  ago,  the  U.  Sutes 
set  their  face  against  the  slave  trade,  and  declared 
it  f piracy ;  they  were  the  first  among  nations,  to 
move  its  suppression;  and  to  this  day,  they  have 
striven  to  put  it  down.  They  view  it  with  as  much 
horror  as  Great  Britain  herself  does — ^and  axe  pre- 
pared to  go  for  the  suppression  of  it  as  far  as  they 
can  go,  without  forcing  down  those  great  bulwarks 
which  protect  the  freedom  of  the  seas,  and  se- 
cure to  maritime  nations — to  the  strong  and  weak 
alike — the  peaceful  enjoyment  of  the  rights  of 
commerce.  Were  the  suppression  of  the  African 
slave  trade  the  only  object  which  Great  Britain 
has  in  view,  she  might  have  secured,  readily 
enough,  the  hearty  codperation  of  the  United 
States.  They  would  have  stipulated  to  maintain 
on  the  coast  of  Africa,  for  this  purpose,  any  rea- 
sonable force.  At  short  notice,  we  could  have 
sent  there  armed  brigs  and  schooners,  equal,  at 
least  in  number,  to  the  cruisers  which  Great  Bri- 
tain has  now  employed  there.  There  would  have 
been  no  objection  for  one  of  her  cruisers,  to  ac- 
company each  of  ours  on  their  cruising  grounds. 
When  they  made  a  suspicious  sail,  they  both  could 
join  in  pursuit,  until  the  chase  should  show  her 
colours.  If  they  were  American,  she  would  be 
boarded  only  by  our  vessel.  But  should  she  hoist 
the  flsg  of  any  other  nation,  the  American  officer 
would  have  nothing  to  do  with  her ;  he  would  leave 
the  Englishman  to  board,  detain,  search,  and  dis- 
pose of  her  as  he  pleased.  It  would  be  no  concern 
of  ours.  By  this  arrangement.  Lord  Aberdeen 
might  dismiss  his  fears  lest  British  subjects  and 
British  capital  would  usurp  the  American  flag  for 
illicit  traffic. 

It  may  be  said  in  reply,  grant  British  cruisers 
the  right  to  visit  vessels  under  the  American  flag 
also,  and  one-half  of  this  force  might  be  dispensed 
with,  without  impairing  the  efficiency  of  the  whole. 
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Trae  it  would  be  cheaper;  and  it  would  be  eco- 
nomical too,  if  nations  could  but  safely  trust  their 
interests  to  the  keeping  of  each  other,  and  their 
affairs  to  the  management  of  their  neighbors.  If 
we  could  with  security  entrust  to  the  *  Christian 
Alliance'  the  safe  keeping  of  our  commercial  in- 
terests, within  the '  Suspicions  Latitudes' — we  might 
at  once  recall  nine-tenths  of  our  ships-— dismantle 
them,  and  lay  them  up  to  rot.  We  might  say  to 
France,  look  out  for  our  interests  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean— to  England,  protect  our  commerce  in  the 
East-Indies — ^to  another  power,  watch  for  us  in  the 
Pacific — and  in  turn,  we  will  guard  and  protect,  as 
the  apple  of  our  eye,  the  commercial  welfare  and 
prosperity  of  you  all  in  the  West-Indies.  If  na^ 
tions  were  but  honest,  just,  and  upright,  we  need 
have  no  Navy  at  all.  But  as  long  as  they  are  not 
so,  each  one  must  look  out  for  its  own  interests  as 
well  in  the  '  Suspicious  Latitudes'  and  on  the  coast 
of  Africa,  as  in  the  Mediterranean  and  elsewhere. 

The  arrangement  suggested  above  would  add  to, 
and  not  impair,  the  efficiency  of  the  cruisers,  both 
English  and  American ;  nor  would  it  have  broken 
thro'  any  of  the  great  principles  which  stand  in  the 
way  to  the  suppression  of  the  African  slave  trade. 
It  would  have  been  received  with  acclamation  by 
the  great  body  of  the  American  people.  But  in- 
stead of  that,  England  proceeded  to  extend  within 
200  miles  of  this  city,  the  suspicious  paralleU  and 
to  stretch  the  borders  thereof  along  the  very 
shores  of  our  Southern  States.  There  is  some- 
thing dark  in  this,  and  well  calculated  to  excite 
suspicion.  Had  we  taken  the  bait  which  was  held 
out  so  alluringly  to  us,  no  vessel  with  slaves  on 
board,  could  have  left  the  ports  of  one  State  for 
another,  or  for  one  of  the  same  State,  without  be- 
ing liable  to  seizure  by  English  cruisers.  This 
much  gained,  it  would  have  required  no  latitudi- 
nous  construction  of  the  treaty  itself,  to  bring  within 
its  intent  and  meaning,  the  body-servant  of  every 
passenger  that  sails  in  or  out  of  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico. 

But  to  return  to  the  quotations :  I  have  hastily 
thrown  the  above  together,  on  some  of  which  Gov. 
Cass — there  on  the  spot^  lays  great  stress ;  and  it  is 
thought  not  without  reason.  This  is  done  to  show 
our  readers,  that  there  is  more  in  these  pretensions 
than  meets  the  eye ;  and  that  G.  Britain  has  not  yet 
avowed  her  real  purpose.  In  the  case  of  the  Creole, 
we  are  told  that  we  have  no  just  right  of  complaint, 
for  that  our  property  was  taken  from  us,  the  mur- 
derers of  our  citizens  protected,  and  our  slaves  set 
free,  all  by  the  beautiful  operations  of  the  benign 
municipal  laws  of  England.  And  so,  when  she 
gets  the  right  to  put  her  foot  on  board  of  our  mer- 
chantmen, she  will  impress  our  seamen  and  call 
them  subjects,  and  tell  us  it  was  done  according  to 
Hoyle  and  British  municipal  law — that  when  we 
granted  her  the  right  to  visit,  we  knew  of  this  law, 
and  therefore  its  exercise  was  implied  in  the  grant ; 


and  if  it  were  not,  we  had  no  right  to  complain  of 
the  operations  of  her  own  laws  upon  her  owo  snb- 
jects. 

This  kind  request  to  visit  our  merchantmen  to 
keep  our  flag  from  being  abused,  tends  really  to  the 
ridiculous,  and  strikingly  reminds  one  of  the  friendly 
visit  of  the  Fox  to  Piggy,  in  the  nursery  story. 
"  Open  the  door."  **  O  no,  I'm  afraid  youll  eat 
me."  "  No  I  wont,  just  let  me  get  one  foot  in." 
Having  got  an  entrance  for  the  fuot,  room  was 
was  soon  made  for  the  head  also ;  and  Piggy  was 
devoured.  And  so  it  would  be  with  our  aailoia 
if  British  officers  were  allowed  these  rights  of 
visitation;  though  the  full-blooded  Yankee  tar, 
like  the  mate  in  Don  Joan,  might  be  rather  toogh 
eating,  yet  the  English  fleet  would  receive  its  re- 
cruits from  American  sliips. 

How  times  have  changed !  A  little  whUe  afo, 
and  England  was  as  a  mother  to  us ;  she  is  now  our 
rival ;  and  has  been  our  foe.  So  long  as  she  sooght 
to  carry  out  her  schemes  of  aggrandizement,  aot 
upon  us,  and  was  content  to  plot  her  alliances 
against  European  Sovereigns  and  Asiatic  Des- 
pots, we  had  not  one  word  to  say  in  the  way  of 
protest  against  her  or  them.  But  when,  in  her  dark 
designs,  she  attempts  to  push  her  plans  serosa  the 
*•  great  waters;'  and,  under  the  black  flag,  preach^ 
up  a  crusade  against  the  rights  of  neutrality  and 
American  principles,  it  is  high  time  that  the  eoontrr 
should  be  waked  up  from  its  slumbers,  shodd  ex- 
amine its  arms,  and  look  to  its  defences. 

The  relations  of  the  United  States  both  foreign 
and  domestic,  were  never  in  a  more  critical  or 
ticklish  condition :  the  monetary  concerns  of  ibi* 
government  and  people  are  deranged— confidesce 
in  public  institutions  and  the  good  faith  of  bodies 
corporate,  is  shaken ;  the  character  of  the  Ameri- 
can States  abroad  has  suffered  injury ;  business  at 
home  is  dull ;  pro^)ects  are  gloomy ;  '  hard  times* 
are  at  hand ;  and  the  minds  of  men  are  soared 
with  the  reverses  of  fortune.  The  damp  air  grows 
pestilential,  and  the  still  waters  of  the  sea  become 
fetid  in  the  calm,  when  no  strong  wind  comes  to 
agitato  and  purify.  The  storm  and  the  tempest, 
though  frightful  in  their  ravages,  are  necessary  tu 
the  well-being  of  man  in  the  physical  world ;  and. 
in  the  moral,  revolution  and  vrar  sometimes  become 
essential  for  his  political  independence  and  wel- 
fare. Many  are  the  men  who  argue  that  the  effecu 
upon  this  country,  of  a  war  now,  would  be  to  pet 
in  motion  the  stagnant  poob  of  business,  and  to 
order  aright,  for  the  public  good,  the  deranged  ele- 
ments of  our  political  economy.  The  '  Carohoe 
affair'  has  sunk  deep,  and  yet  rankles  in  the  boson 
of  many  a  true-hearted  American ;  the  poldic  miod 
in  the  North,  is  worn  and  fretted  with  the  qae^ 
tion  of  the  *  Maine  Boundary.'  '  The  Creole  case' 
vexes  the  South;  and  the  perplexed  questiocs 
of  visitation  and  search  have  revived  the  re-; 
colleotion  of  former  wrongs  and  animosities.-'hi 
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the  ppeseot  feverish  and  exctUUe  «tote  of  the 
poblic  miiid,  the  agitation  of  this  sabject,  by  press- 
ing it  upon  as,  voald  excite  but  one  detenniQed 
feeliog  throughout  the  land — there  is  nothing  sec- 
tiooai  aboQt  it,  it  is  altogether  national  in  its  bear- 
ings. Bot  toach  the  American  people  through 
their  ships  and  sailors,  and,  from  the  St.  John*8 
aroond  to  the  Sabine,  from  the  Atlantic  back  to 
the  Rocky  mooatains,  there  is  a  war-spirit  raised, 
which  it  would  be  difficult  to  lay.  With  so  many 
elements  at  work,  both  within  and  without,  anxious 
eyes  from  all  quarters  are  turned  upon  the  patriots 
aad  atatesoien  of  the  land ;  and,  while  we  hope  for 
the  best,  we  are  warned  by  the  restive  and  feverish 
state  of  two  great  nations  about  to  hold  a  parley, 
to  prepare  for  the  worst. 

Six  years  ago,  and  a  war  with  England,  would 
have  prodaoed  a  commotion  in  the  political  ele* 
ments  of  this  country,  that  would  have  shaken  its 
institatioiis  to  their  very  foundations.  Since  that, 
difficalties  have  arisen,  war  has  been  talked  of  and 
tbreateoed,  until  the  idea  of  war  has  become  fami- 
liar to  the  people,  and  they,  in  a  great  measure, 
have  become  reconciled  to  it;  and  far  different 
wouki  be  its  effects  now.  A  war  at  this  time 
would  tend  mightily  to  unite  us,  to  strengthen  the 
hoods  of  the  Union,  and  to  brighten  the  links  in 
the  chain  which  binds  us  together  in  brotherhood. 
And,  as  before  remarked,  there  are  many  reflec- 
ting men,  who  think  that  war  now,  would  be  more 
of  a  blessing  than  a  curse. 

But,  I  am  not  given  to  panic  making,  nor  sub- 
ject to  wax  fevers.     Neither  do  I  think  a  war  ne- 
cessary or  desirable.    On  the  contrary,  I  should 
view  a  war  between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain,  as  one  of  the  greatest  calamities,  except 
a  scourge  direct  from  the  hand  of  God,  that  could 
befall  my  coontiy.    Doubtless,  there  are  many 
irritating  causes  at  work  in  the  public  mind  and 
feelings  on  both  sides  ;  and  so  far  as  any  interna- 
tional questions  have  been  raised  upon  them  as 
yft,  the  right  is  clearly  ours.     But  to  the  peaceful 
settleoient  of  them — a  mutual  spirit  of  conciliation 
and  forbearance  is  of  the  first  importance.   There  is 
room,  much  room  for  hope  in  the  character  of  the 
negotiators  concerned ;  and  so  long  as  there  is 
hope,  it  is  wise  and  brave  to  indulge  it,  though  it 
IS  eqoaDy  the  part  of  prudence  and  of  wisdom  to 
fe»  the  worst  and  to  prepare  for  it.     When  na- 
tions go  to  war,  right,  in  the  day  of  battle,  is  more 
regarded  than  brute  force  by  a  Christian  people. 
We  already  occupy  this  tower  of  strength,  and 
I  fear  not  its  surrender — whatever  be  the  defori' 
ces  about  it  which  tardy  legislation  shall  fail  to 
provide.    In  the  Navy,  there  is  but  one  sentiment 
and  one  feeling  on  this  subject :  it  is,  avert  war, 
honorably,  if  you  can ;  if  not,  let  it  come  :  right  or 
^*TODg,  the  stars  and  stripes  shall  not  be  disgraced 
on  the  Ocean.  Harrt  BLUFr. 

Aphl  3, 1813. 
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PopcTLAB  LacTuaas  on  Ethics  oa  Moral  Oblioation. 
For  thtuteo/  SehooU.    By  Margaret  Mercer. 

Wc  hare  been  surprised  upon  reading  ihis  little  volume, 
to  find  that  it  is  not  in  more  general  circulation,  and  that  it 
has  not  excited,  in  a  greater  degree,  the  attention  and  ad* 
miration  of  the  reading  public.  With  regard  to  thia  pro- 
duction  it  appears  to  us,  that  admiration  would  be  a  neces- 
sary consequence  of  attention — but  thia  is  difficult  to  pro- 
cure for  a  book  profesaedly  **For  the  use  of  ScbooU." 
These  words  suggest  to  most  minds  all  that  is  trite  and  te- 
dious, mingled  perhaps,  with  a  feeling  of  self-gratulation  at 
having  passed  those  days  which  were  necessarily  devoted 
to  sctKwl-books.  It  is,  unfortunately,  not  true  that  **  a  roae 
by  any  other  name  would  amell  as  sweet ;"  our  associa- 
tions are  awakened  by  namea ;  and  words  influence  opinion 
and  feeling  to  an  almost  incredible  degree.  One  would 
suppose,  however,  that  the  use  for  which  this  book  is  spe- 
cially intended,  would  at  least  promote  its  circulation 
among  the  clasa  for  whose  peculiar  benefit  it  was  designed. 
But  here  again  it  is  difficult,  without  some  aid  or  patronage 
from  those  versed  in  the  mysteries  of  the  literary  trade,  to 
supersede  books  which  are  already  in  use  in  schools,  how- 
ever defective  they  may  be.  There  is  so  much  to  discour- 
age and  depress  teachers,  so  much  to  reduce  their  minds  to 
a  state  almost  mechanical,  that  they  are  little  likely  to  in- 
troduce a  new  book  into  use  simply  from  a  perception  of 
its  merits.  They  prefer  treading  the  accustomed  path,  in 
which  their  footsteps  move  almost  unconsciously  ;  they 
generally  like  best  to  use  those  books  in  which  the  greatest 
possible  knowledge  is  crowded  into  the  smallest  possible 
space.  The  aattrical  and  playful  humor  of  Theodore  Hook, 
has  aketcbed  a  caricature  of  fashionable  boarding-schools 
in  Mrs.  BrandybalPs  academy,  at  which  we  sigh,  even 
while  we  smile — so  much  of  truth  is  visible  in  iu  exagge- 
rated outlines.  For  this  state  of  things,  we  pity  rather 
than  bhune  teachen  of  such  schools :  for  we  believe  it  to 
be  chiefly  attributable  to  the  want  of  interest  felt  by  pa- 
rents and  guardians  generally,  on  the  subject  of  education ; 
or,  perhaps  we  should  rather  say,  to  the  little  reflection  be- 
stowed on  it.  When  parents  and  guardians  are  aware, 
that  to  be  taught  to  think  is  one  of  the  first  requisites  of 
education — then  such  books  as  excite  reflection,  will  be 
brought  into  use  in  schools.  The  demand  only  is  neces- 
sary to  create  them,  or  to  bring  from  obscurity  those  which 
have  already  been  written. 

We  think  yet  another  cause  exists  which  has  prevented 
thia  little  volume  from  obtaining  a  circulation  commensu- 
rate with  its  merits ;  we  mean  the  total  want  of  all  that  aid 
from  puffers,  which,  in  our  times  at  least,  has  unfortunately 
become  necessary  to  inaure  literary  aucceas.  It  is  not  that 
our  age  is  deficient  in  literary  taste,  far  from  it ;  but  rather 
that  the  endless  variety  of  new  publications,  which  are 
continually  isauing  from  the  press,  makes  it  utterly  impos- 
sible for  the  most  indefatigable  reader  not  to  overlook  a 
large  portion  of  these  works ;  and  our  attention  is  naturally 
attracted  to  those  productions,  of  whose  character  and 
merits  we  have  heard  something.  Some  honest  chronicler 
to  tell  one's  merits,  seems  almoat  indispensible  to  obtain 
even  a  bearing  from  the  public.  We  do  not  profess  to  be- 
long to  the  tribe  of  puffers,  and  we  do  not  believe  that  any  of 
the  tricks  of  the  literary  trade  can  do  more  than  give  an 
ephemeral  existence  to  books  that  do  not  poasess  real  merit ; 
but  to  declare  our  admiration  of  what  is  excellent,  and  to  en- 
deavor to  assist  the  circulation  of  a  work  so  well  calculated 
to  inform  the  understanding,  to  touch  the  heart,  to  implant 
the  noblest  principles  of  action,  appears  to  us  a  debt  due  to 
the  cause  of  troth,  and  a  tribute  of  gratitude  due  also  to  the 
writer,  who  presenU  the  Ust  fruiu  of  her  mind  and  heart 
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to  tbe  pubUc,  M  tha  cxpeoM  of  tioie,  of  Ibouibl,  ud  of  AI 
the  riak*  and  Texaliooi  incident  to  uithonbii>. 

We  feel  yel  Kitolbsi  cleim,  wbicb  to  u*  i>  >  lerj  itioii; 
one,  that  tliia  woik  ii  one  of  ihe  tbij  fan  original  pabliea- 
tiooa  that  lia*e  eTar  iHuod  fnni  s  Virginia  preai.  li  la 
time  iKal  the  aons  and  daaghMia  of  [he  "  OM  Dominion," 
ahould  aroiiae  tbemielvea  from  the  lethargy  which  haa  ao 
long  oppieaaeil  itaem ; — it  ig  (iine  thrj  were  taking  their 
stand  in  the  litanrr  world  ; — it  ia  lime  they  were  putting 

when  "e  think  what  children  Virginia  haa  piwiuced, 
aay  tha;  h*Te  Icen  libenlir  endowed.     Aa  jat  natire  1 
rature  anwngit  oa  haa  acaicely  an  eiiatenoe ;  and  genini 
nre,  which  ml^jht  haie  emlialmed  itaelf  in  imperiahahle 
eorda  lor  the  admiration  and  inalnicLion  of  poaterity.  haa 
pataed  from  the  earth,  like  Ihe  fleeting  beauty  of  Ihe 
mer-flower,  or  the  fading  leaf  of  autumn.     [I  ia  nam 
to  the  terj  eiiatCDCe  oniierMureithat  it  ahould  be  foatered 
in  ila  infaury.     It  it  impoaaible  far  any  country,  howe 
glHed  Kith  natural  talent  ita  inhabitant!  may  be,  lo  lake 
elerated  atalion  in  the  literary  or  aeientifie  world,  unl 
her  children  be  animated  by  the  ipirit,  which  Buma 
<«cibly  eipreaiea,  Mid  vilhoul  which  hia   geniaa  «o 
hare  perished  with  him  ;  j<.  __, 

"  E'en  then,  a  wiih,  1  mind  iu  powerj^'  'T^ 

A  wiah  that  to  my  laletl  bo 
Shall  atroogly  beate  my 

That  I  Tor  poor  auld  Scoiland'a  aake 

Some  uaeful  plan  or  hook  might  make, 
Or  aing  a  aang  at  leait." 
We  woub]  not  limit  ihia  feeling  to  any  portion  of  a  coun- 
try iuchaaoura,  aa  wsfeel  that  we  are  ail  brethren  of  one 
great  family  ;  yet,  aa  it  ia  not  only  natural  hut  jualifiabia 
that  a  n>an  ahould  be  bound  by  alronger  lira  to  hia  own 
household  than  to  the  reatof  the  cammunily.JDM  so  we  re- 
gard our  own  alate  with  reference  to  the  great  union  of 
which  it  ia  ■  member. 

Theauliiectofwhirh  this  book  treats  is  one  of  tbe  desp- 
cat  and  bkmi  uniTersal  inleresl,  and  yet  it  ia  oao  on  which 
most  persons  han  nflacted  leaaL  While  all  tbe  languagea 
■nd  all  the 'ologies'ara  considered  of  ia  " 


norsl  obligation — ihat 
•cienoe  to  which  all  others  ire  eomparailTely  of  amall  im. 
porlance— ia  acarcely  thought  of;  it  aeema  taken  for  granted 
that  a  knowledge  of  duty  ii  inCaitiTe,  and  thaljuat 
molality  and  religion  will  snggeal  thenueli 
lo  Ihe  mind.   Indeed,  it  ia  turpriaingto  eonrene  with  many 

M  obaerTo  how  Tery  Taguo  and  incorrect  iheir  ideas  of 
duty  are,  and  bow  imperfect  their  undaislanding  of  the  rea- 
sons and  gmunda  of  moral  obligation,  ll  cannot  fail  to  be 
evident,  that  the  iubjecl  haa  acarcely  ever  been  the  object 
of  tbeir  sarioua  thought  and  attention ;  and  yet  it  must  ei- 
eite  Ihe  deepeal  intereal  and  awaken  a  feeling  of  moral  ele- 
in  any  reflecting  mind,  which  will  rooaider  it  atien. 


onaider  CTen  their 
itlonsoftbeirCrea- 
meana  of  discipline 
irho  has  an  eternal 
rentuie  to  predict, 
ipabla  of  reflection, 


«iTely. 

A  new  world  opena  lo  those  who  ■ 
moat  triBingacliona  as  fulfilling  the  iate 
tor,  as  strengthen  ing  tbe  good  cause  aa  a 
and  purification  for  an  immortal  spirit 
destiny  lo  folfil.  We  think  we  can 
that  few  pcreona,  who  pataeaB  minds  c 

giTe  thi>  little  tolume  an  attentiTc  [icruial,  without  deti. 
*ing  from  it,  pleasure  and  benefit.  "Seeds  of  IboDghl"  are 
enty  where  acaltered  through  its  pages,  with  an  abun- 
dance that  etincet  great  frrtililj  and  originality  of  mind  i 
while  paatages,  rich  with  poetic  imagery,  or  eleTaling  in 
their  influence,  from  the  pureit  and  noblest  slnina  of  Dtoial 
aenlimenl.  alteal  alike  the  beantirul  imagination  and  the 
Xalled  priBcipla  poaaeaaari  by  the  writer. 


AllhoDghof  "ml 

is  seaiBoly  any  o 

Torrd  to  find  tuital 
Tared  b< 


ing  hooka  then  is  no  nAT  •>  Ibtn 
iceirable  aabject  upoa  wbiek  nmt- 
■ritten ;  yet  all  who  have  eier  cadn- 
I  booka  forany  •pecifiepnipoK.aHl 


eiplored  branches  of  knowlede,  yel  remain  to  I*  W-i. 
Perfaapa,  in  the  eoarse  of  such  an  inTettigatioB,  a  linfJa 
bod  may  naier  be  Iband,  which  plaoea  the  sohjnl  a- 
actly  in  Ihe  light  you  most  wiah  lo  see  it  eouidend, « 

CBpecially  the  case  with  nural  ptuki*i>(^; 


,  aubjec 


inaatitfying]; ;"  ud  ibc 
ground  which  Uiaa  Mercer  oiHiupiea,  appean  la  u  ibt 
leiy  Btiongeat  that  can  be  taken.  We  think  eren  [Inat 
who  do  not  belieie  the  Goapel  lo  be  a  Diiiue  Benluici, 
admit  it  lo  be  Ihe  pureat  syatem  of  ethica  eier  offewi  u 
mankind,  and  the  character  of  Jeaua  Chriat  to  be  i  liiti- 
tesa  model  for  human  imitation.  Granting  tbcOT  prtltiati. 
it  seems  lo  follow  neceaaatily,  that  the  boai  lytiug  sf 
ethica  mutl  be  that  which  ia  baaed  on  the  Chnuiui  ii\- 
gion.  Why  ahould  we  recur  to  the -dim  light!  of  pbilw. 
phy,"  when  Ihe  "  day-Itar  from  on  bigh"ahed>  iUniliun 
Ji-or  why  dignify  the  erroraof  aaliqaiij  .iH 
if  philosophy!  Very  beautiful,  TeryaoUtarii 
speoulationa  of  many  of  Ihoae  wbo  aeoghl  U  DDdrr- 
stand  the  aeiBnce  of  moral  <4>ligalion,  Aon  the  ligblDfu* 
contsiniog  too,  bright  and  putial  glimpso  of  iniA, 
!Ter  preaentiug  a  rational  and  consistent  lygltnef 
ethica.  A  brighter,  a  aieadier  light  Ihan  Ihat  of  reuin 
Ural  religion,  was  wanting  lo  enable  the  c;t  c( 
discern  clearly  and  in  ila  whole  eiieiil,  itw  fen- 
an  which  the  temple  of  moral  aciesce  BHn  tt 
lo  insure  the  baaoty  of  proportion  sod  dirihilu]  i 
the  fabric. 

But  it  ia  lime  that  wa  should  offer  some  apedowoof 
iie  work  before  as  lo  our  readers,  to  enable  ihcio  in  Ivis 
HMDe  judgment  ss  to  iu  merits,  or  lUbei  it*  Inaiin  of 
iljta  and  thoughtifor  Ihe  higher  excelleaciesori  1<A 
treating  of  ao  aeriona  a  subject,  cannot  be  lUailiwJ  4 
tilracts.  The  opening  paragraph  appean  to  u  ■ 
■Brnpleof  the  beautiful  imagery  and  laDgn>|e,'litrl 
!  found  islerapeiapd  in  namemua  passage  thndji 

ight  and  ^orious  ia  the  morning  of  life,  >beD  j^ 
experience  launch  Iheir  light  bark  npon  the  iput- 
ling  tide  of  a  new  eiistenee.     Their  broad  pesnoa  l«i> 
its  silken  folds,  hope  on  the  wing  pursuing  dittuifl'i' 

'ealing  curious  deiices  of  aalicipaled  joya ;  ikt  1'") 
Its  around  the  Teaael'a  prow  showers  of  disoioaili'.  lix 
iping  oaia  send  back  on  their  circling  waies  paUa"  i' 
rniahed  aiUer,  and  OaahGa  of  11  ring  gold ;  and  uAll » 

gentle,  kiod  adieu.  Life  is  then  all  poetry— ill  plnnK- 
id  well  do  tbe  aged  remember  the  magic  power  ol  f^^ 
ful  feelings  and  imaginations,  and  what  a  di^lioi  s'rf* 
apreada  over  the  sober  mLM  o' 
life.  But  Ur  from  the  pnmised  haien  for  which  i^I 
sailed,  la  tbe  shore  where  their  broken  lOjagi  h»j  t"W- 
Many  and  sorrowful  hsTO  been  the  shipwrecki  "lucb  !i^ 
haie  witnessed  ;  gay  hearts  awepl  away  before  Ibc  im 
ding  lideoftaie;  confident  apirila  sunk  in  the  rigiiv '^"F' 
or  dashed  on  the  tocky  coast  of  diaappoiniiaenl  tiA^ 
pair.  Tu  one  who  looka  back  upon  tha  sad  lieisaliiilH  i^ 
a  past  life,  there  is  eomeibing  deeply  aleciing  in  ih(  lO- 
conseiouB  mirth  of  the  young,  aporting  henUeulj  «  "* 
terge  of  an  ocean  of  ironble,  upon  which  ihey  an  b«i  w 
willing  to  embark,  without  mddet  and  without  ca«Fa» 
It  ia  obriouB  that  ibe  sim  of  tbe  writer  ii  the  «*»»^ 
nwnt  of  nonl   and  religious  principlea  of  acuoa;  '*' 
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ibe  bright  flowei*  of  inugiiiatioa  are  Mattered  almoet  on- 
rofisciottlj  throagh  the  pagea  of  her  work — epringing  aa 
BttanUy  from  tlie  aoU  of  her  mind,  aa  the  wild>8ower  on 
tbc  BMMy  deU  or  abady  bank.  There  are  alao  paaaagea  to 
befoaadof  eiqniaite  pathoa,  aoch  aa  the  following : 

"Open  year  heart  to  the  deepeat  aympathiea  of  oar  na- 
ture in  eoauniae rating  the  keeneat  of  earthly  sorrows,  that 
of  a  mother  bereared  of  a  daaghter,  who  haa  liTod  to  be- 
come the  sfrface  and  delight,  the  companion  and  friend  of 
her  declioiog  age,  aa  she  haa  been  the  hope  of  her  more 
youthful  ■flcetiooa.     Walking  through  her  deaolated  dwel- 
bne.  the  achiag  void  produced  in  her  thoughta  and  affec- 
tioos,  li  felt  at  every  step ;  in  her  lone  chamber,  or  by  the 
cHetifat  fireside,  aome  a«at  is  vacant  that  ahe  was  wont  to 
fiD.  and  Fefflinda  her  that  ahe  who  contributed  so  much  to 
&«  happiness  of  the  domeatic  circle,  is  gone  forever.    In 
i]l  her  youthful  lovelineaa  we  have  laid  her  in  the  cold, 
diap  gn?e.    Every  aenae  is  busy  in  ministering  to  grief, 
lad  faggesting  their  own  peculiar  asaociations  of  aorrow ; 
and  memory,  that  importunate  and  unfeeling  faculty  that 
rates  not  for  the  angniah  it  inflicts,  whiapers — *  Thoae  soft 
bnoa  of  affection  with  which  those  beautiful  eyea  ao  fondly 
toned  OB  yon,  yon  will  never  meet  again ;  the  gentle  tonea 
of  that  dove-like  voice  will  never  again  vibrate  on  your 
ear,  with  the  mysterioas  charm  which  belonp  to  the  sim- 
ple vord  oiother ;  no  more  shall  you  feel  the  aaered  thrill 
of  boly  emotion,  with  which  you  met  the  pressure  of  her 
lips,  in  the  warm,  pure  aalutationa  of  a  daughter's  love.' 
Here,  oh  Iboa  God  of  heaven  and  earth,  what  a  leason  dost 
(i»a  gire  oi  of  the  danger  of  fixing  our  thoughts  and  affec- 
iioas  apon  earthly  things ;  by  what  terrible  diapensationa 
dott  thoQ  sever  our  soala  from  earth,  and  force  them  to  fol- 
^  thee  into  the  inviaible  hereafter  I    How  doat  thou  cast 
vp  the  foondstions  of  doat,  and  tear  the  deep  roota  of  our 
afeetioBs  forth,  and  leave  ua  like  a  tree  vihich  the  whirl- 
vittd  has  oreithrown  f    Who  that  looka  on  the  giant  oak, 
>fl  the  strength  of  ita  centurion  growth,  could  have  thonght 
tint,  ia  one  minute,  an  invisible  power  could  wrench  it 
(niffl  its  hold,  and  leave  it  prostrate  in  the  duat  ?    So  are 
i^  fttroDg  ties  of  human  affection  severed  in  an  instant. 
Ba  irt  the  expression  of  animal  feeling  be  huabed.    Be 
iu«Bteajth!  and  liaien  to  one  who  comes  among  you,  with 
^  powf r  of  Him  who  baa  overthrown  your  earthly  joys, 
•ad  the  sympathy  of  a  man  who  feela  for  you  aa  a  brother. 
Hur  those  preciona  words—'  The  maid  is  not  dead,  but 
>Wp«tk.'   Yes,  bereaved  mother,  your  daughter  aleepa 
*«feti)  ia  Christ :  safe  frc»m  such  pangs  aa  now  rends  your 
^^*^^  she  rests  in  hope  of  a  glorioua  resurrection.    Yet  a 
liu'e  while  and  yon  shall  stand  aide  by  side,  and  yon  will 
<*)i  Ms  this  indeed  my  drooping,  perishing  child,  who  fell 
tvarfron  my  aide,  like  a  withering  flower?    is  this  my 
^^Qfhter.  radiant  with  glory,  smiling  in  the  eternal  light  of 
^*i  throne,  resplendent  in  the  purity  of  a  heavenly  na- 
ture, erahiog  in  the  victory  over  ain  and  sorrow  and  the 
P^'e  r  Can  yoo  not,  even  now,  see  the  celestial  ray  of  her 
^<^-teeye  beaming  upon  you  ?  Do  yoo  not  hear  the  silvery 
*«»€»  of  her  voice,  in  raviahing  aweetneaa,  aay,  •  Oh 
***>^!  it  wss forfeit  we  moMraed—it  was  for  tkia  we  mtf- 
hf^ii  «u  for  this  I  died.  Can  yon  not,  then,  wait  your 
■pl»wti»d  time— go  on  rejoicing  in  faith,  performing  the  aa- 
j»ed  duties  of  your  mortal  pilgrimage,  till  yonr  end  come? 
1^  not  emmt  wean  me— did  not  tiering  porify  sae— did 
*^  <M  release  me  fmm  the  bondage  of  corrapcion ;  and 
^Toa  not  know  that  oar  Redeemer  liveth,  and  that  He 
•bail  stand,  at  the  latter  day,  upon  the  earth ;  and  thoogb 
^'^wnsdettmy  this  body,yet  in  the  fleahahaU  we  see  God, 
I  «bn  we  ahaU  see  for  ourselves,  and  oor  eyea  ahall  be- 
^^^  Do  yoQ  not  know  that  it  ia  gain  to  die,  and  be  vrhh 
^nst ;  Md  would  you  have  me  Ijound  kn^r  in  thechataa 
^  mortality,  and  perhapa  have  lived  to  see  my  sooi  whelmed 
«  ^  caica  and  griefo— or  worse,  the  tempting,  deceptive. 


misnamed  pleaaurea  of  that  world  which  is  at  enmity  with 
God  ?*  Such  is  the  spirit  of  consolation  which  visits  the 
broken  heart  of  the  Christian  mourner ;  and  to  young  and 
old,  it  seems  forever  to  sound  our  warning — *Prepare  to  meet 
%  God,' " 

We  must  not,  however,  in  gathering  flowera  liy  the  way- 
side, forget  the  more  important  objects  we  have  in  view  in 
endeavoring  to  rcommend  this  work  to  the  attention  of  the 
public.  It  has  merits  of  a  higher  order  than  to  charm  the 
imagination,  or  touch  the  sensibility;  it  informs  the  rea< 
son,  gives  rules  of  practical  good  sense  for  the  couduct  of 
life,  awakens  thought  as  to  our  own  natures,  and  excitea 
devotional  feeling.  It  is  diflicult  to  illustrate  such  merits 
as  these  by  short  extracta,  so  that  we  must  refer  the  reader 
to  the  work  itaelf,  believing  that  he  will  not  fail  to  perceive 
them  in  its  perusal.  We  admire  the  power  of  generaliza- 
tion and  capacity  for  clear  definition  which  sentences  such 
aa  the  following  often  exhibit : 

"  The  whole  business,  then,  of  education  is,  to  study  the 
moral  peculiarities  of  the  mind,  to  form  the  best  estimate  of 
the  probable  destiny  of  the  being,  and  then  to  surround  the 
subject  (whether  ourself  or  another)  with  such  influences 
from  without,  as  will  tend  to  develop  the  faculties  In  due 
proportion,  to  suit  the  duties  and  conditions  of  life  to  which 
we  may  reasonably  anticipate  being  called." 

We  have  seen  volumes  on  education  which  did  not  ex- 
plain the  subject  so  well  aa  thia  single  sentence.  Guided 
by  principles  of  education  such  aa  these,  it  will  be  of  com- 
paratively little  importance  to  what  languages,  or  to  what 
branches  of  science,  the  attention  is  devoted.  The  cultiva- 
tion, the  enlargement  of  the  mind,  the  due  balancing  of  ita 
powers,  are  the  great  ends  of  education ;  the  positive  know- 
ledge gained  in  moat  studies,  is  often  of  little  practical  use 
in  afterlife ;  but  the  power  to  oae  aitd  regulate  thefaeoltiea 
of  the  mind,  is  aa  inestimable  and  every ^day  advantage. 

The  principles  of  moral  action  are  so  strongly  and  clearly 
defined  in  these  lectures,  that  if  once  well  understood,  their 
application  would  be  easy  rn  almoat  eveiy  aituation  in 
which  an  individual  could  be  placed.  We  think  not  only 
young  ladies  (though  to  this  claaa  of  society  they  are  espe- 
cially applicalile)  would  be  benefited  by  reading  this  vo- 
lume, but  all  persons  who  have  never  seriously  and  fre- 
quently considered  the  subject  of  moral  obligation ;  and 
even  these,  we  believe,  would  find  that  it  awakened  new 
traina  of  thooght,  and  gave  rise  to  many  valuable  auggcs- 
tions.  We  s^ld  regret  to  see  a  hook  ao  nacfal,  so  enno* 
Ming  in  ita  tendency,  aa  we  deem  this  to  be,  perish  almoat 
aa  aoon  aa  it  haa  appeared,  from  chilling  neglect;  and  wo 
should  think  we  had  made  an  ungrateful  return  Un  the 
pure  and  tender  feelings  of  the  heart,  the  striking  and  Inmi^ 
nooa  ideaa  of  the  mind,  offered  ua  by  our  countrywoman. 
We  hope  to  aee  another  edition,  in  which  the  iaaccuriu'tea 
of  style,  that  are  so  apt  to  be  found  ia  wriiiags  that  are 
compoaed,with  rapidity,  will  be  corrected.  Th-»a«  U^mMtrn 
ai«  alight,  and  do  not  at  all  affect  the  chief  mehlM  lA  this 
work :  but  they  would  no  doubt  be  renaoved  in  a  sotise^^u^nt 
edition,  aa  it  ia  easy  to  perceive  from  the  fsrility  of  rsi/r^-s- 
sion,  and  command  of  langnaf  e  poaacM^d  by  ^km  wttit^t, 
that  these  enon  could  not  have  prore^-ded  Umm  uuy  want 
of  knowledge  of  the  ralea  of  eim^mMttm.  We  ali^/titd  re- 
joice to  aee  it  in  general  •»«  rn  vlio^U  thrwr**"«*  •*** 
country,  aa  it  appeara  to  os  that  a  SunAk  of  this  vrrt  kind  is 
greatly  wanted :  and  we  brli^e  tlMt  naaey  a  y/Mir.fvl  ini«<d 
weald  fcreive  froei  it  moral  and  MttfM*  l^rM.  ^^»**^ 
sreold  shine  on  their  peiJM  even  emtil  u»0  y  paae^  il#fv«Kb 
<«the  valley  and  shadow  of  death." 

prt  forth  a  ©»'l*<i>^ef  •«•««»'«•'•'*•''*'♦*  *'•'*  '*  ^ 
edited  by  two  M»*«.  wfcp  siai*  th  U**tf  ^^W--*,  «  *-  *^'* 
■otiveefthepeU*«eisoa«iaaa4ia»#*i^M^*»'''^*«»^  **"**' 
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PbYCHOLOCV  .  Off  ElcmnU*  of  a  Nrtc  System  of  Mental 
Philoavphiiy  on  tht  Jiasi*  of  CfW»ciousnest  ami  Common 
Sense.  Dcsigiu'il  for  Colleges  and  AcndomicM.  By  S. 
S.  SchmucktT,  D.  D.,  Profrxsor  of  Chriiffiaii  Thcolojjy 
in  ihc  Theological  i^oiiiinary,  Gettyaborg.  Ntw-York: 
Hurpcr  &  Droihcrs  ;  1812. 


•ml  elevate  the  npirit  of  family  muaic.  For  tbi«  purpose,  one  iota  to  the  pretent  itock  of  psjcholegieal  ialbntfia; 
many  original  piecea  arc  given,  and  not  a  few  well-cstab-  on  the  eontrary,  he  haa  done  roach  bj  the  vigiwBMiifkJi 
lialied  favoritca  are  furnished  with  new  wonis  of  a  more  terns  and  the  broad  generalities  of  his  rules,  to  ohcw 
devotional  character  than  tliove  with  wluch  they  were  and  mystify  what  w e  already  possess— c.  g.,  he  hndM 
formerly  united.  Mr.  Wm.  Cutter,  a  poet  of  fine  sentiment,  16  laws  of  febli!! a.  From  Ihem,  we  quote  kit  l^h-i 
is  the  author  of  most  of  the  songs.  mere  dictum,  without  one  word  of  comment,  or  nolrofci' 

planation.    "The  susceptibility  for  feeling.  na(ar!iijdi> 

vlines  with  age  and  with  the  decline  of  the  coiHtircti^ 
GVf:n  if  that  be  premature  :**  p.  DA.     SfiunfhnuAmlm 
arc  both  included  under  the  term  /er/iajr— and  ouTRidai 
no  doubt  will  be  surprised  to  learn,  that  femalnofdthrsi 
constitutions  and  nervous  persons  have  less  siwniih'lif 
of  feeling  than  the  robust  ploughman  or  hardy  RoaotuEHT. 
Wc  sec  persons  who,  with  enfeebled  ron«ti!atioD5.  hn 
The  learned  and  reverend  author  devoted  ten  years  to   become  hysterical,  actually  thrown  into  the  toMiKuA 
the  study  of  his  own  mind,  not  counting  the  leisure  time   convulsions  by  their  feelings— so  sharpened,  iotnfe  M 
of  several  additional  years  employed  to  review  and  mature   ^ciMe  do  they  become  in  a  state  of  declining;  hethh.  h  i 
his  views.    Ah  the  fruit  of  so  much  labor  and  research,  he   customary  to  conceal  from  persons  when  in  the  low  tt^ 
has  put  forth  a  treatise  on  metaphysics,  founded,  he  says,   of  disease— i.  c.  when  their  constitution  and  healthy  t«rf 
on  cammoH  seiwe—no  small  d«twieraf ion— and  which,  he  mo-   the  system  are  for  the  Ume  dcatroyed— all  inlelliMWlta 
dest ly  informs  the  reader,  is  the  most  natural  Jaithfui.  and    -^  ^j.^uied  to  produce  any  considerable  ematiea.bKM 
ini^hgiUe  exhibition  that  has  ever  been  given, of  the  opera-  ^^^^-^  ,„,cepiibility  to  feeling  then,  is  so  gmt.t!i«pi». 
lions  of  the  human  mind.  With  such  a  flouri«hol  trumpets   ^i^„,  ,^„  us.  the  most  serious  consequences  sie  to  be  ifi» 
in  the  preface,  our  expectations  were  raided  to  the  highest   j^^^j^^   ^^  ^^  ^j^^  ^^^y       ^^,j     ^^  perhspttkeir* 
pitch.  But «  r.c50c  ecavro.;  know  thyself, xj^  a  Wise  precept,   ecplibilty  to. ««ari<m  does  decline  with  sge;  for  we  oftiaW 
which  wc  doubt  whether  even  the  learned  Dr.  Schmucker.  of  their  sisht,  hearing,  etc.  failing  them-theirisicfpliMlV 
with  his  ten  years  and  more  of  self-rescarch,  has  been  able   j^  ,^,  iheVeelings  of  emotion  for  the  most  part  peifapi  sf 
to  follow  ;  for,  not  withstanding  bis  labored  preparation,  and   ^j^  decrease ;  but  in  some  respects  it  aetnsny  ianri* 
the  inward  satisfaction,  with  which  he  views  his  work-   ^e  are  told  by  Solomon  and  the  Bible,  thst  tbeMCf|h. 
the  result  of  a  dclibemte  self-examination-he  was  of  length   j,j,j     ^  ^y^^  ^^^^j^„,  ^^  ^^^  j,  ^^  ^  ^^  rhawnn*. 
induced  to  publwh  by  the /rr^en/  soI.ciUtions  of  learned   ^f  ^,^  .  ^^^^  ^    ^^j  ^  ^^.^  of  that  -W » 

and  scientific  friends.  Why  is  it,  that  so  many  authors, 
after  having  prepared  their  MS.,  will  lay  the  sin  of  publica- 
tion on  kind  friends  ?  We  always  take  it  to  be  a  bad  sign ; 
for  when  we  are  told  of  the  persuasion  of  friends  in  book- 
making,  we  never  expect  more  than  a  grain  of  wheat  in  a 
bushel  of  chaff.  We  would  know  of  Professor  Schmucker 
whether  he  was  really  induced  to  publish  by  the  solicita- 
tions of  his  pupils  and  others?  or  whether  he  did  not  intend  f'*""^"  "•'"."»  """  — — r»"  •"-  •—  ""•/  "**  ■"  "T  "^Ij^ 
.,.  .     '^  *  .  ,  ^        1  ■    ..  -    •       them:  hence  his  law  will  cover  no  other  bat  the  ucdi 

to  publish  at  any  rate,  and  was  only  confirmed  in  this  in-  ^^        u-  i.  l    r        j 

■^.      .       ..■'.!       ,     M  i-     •       .     L-  r        L     cases  after  which  be  framed 

tention  by  their  opinions  r    Kefernng  to  his  preface,  he 

says  in  the  opening  paragraph,  that  his  work  *'  owes  its  ex- 
istence to  the  author's  desire  to  promote  the  cause  of  truth 
and  science."  lie  then  informs  us  what  an  admirable  work 
ht  thinks  it  is ;  and  in  the  penultimate  paragraph,  he  gives 
the  public  to  understand  that  they  may  thank  his  pupils 
and  others  for  the  work,  for  he  intimates  thn  he  consented 
to  its  publication  only  with  great  reluctance  and  after  tni^A 
persuasion — "  with  frequent  solicitations,  this  work  is  at 
length  submitted  to  the  public."  Wc  mention  those  trivial 
circumstances  simply  with  the  view  of  showing  to  what 
little  practical  effect  this  author  has  studird,  for  ten  years, 

the  operations  of  his  own  mind.    Here  is  the  exi>ounder  of  ""* 

a  new  and  common  frate  (?)  system  of  mental  philosophy,   Scottish  National  MEl.omE8.  By  John  Graham, 
putting  forth  his  theories  as  the  dkta  of  wisdom,  and  set-  York :  Charea  T.  Geslain ;  1842. 

ting  himself  up  to  teach  the  manifold  workings  of  the  human       "vv^o  was  it  that  aaid,  *  let  me  make  the  bsllsdi  fci 
understanding ;  yet  he  cannot  simply  tell  the  motives  which   people,  and  1  care  not  who  makea  the  laws  for  the 
o|ierated  in  his  own  mind,  to  induce  the  publication  of  his 
system!      Doctor  Schmucker  is  an  eminent  divine,  and 
un  instructer  of  youth— but  as  to  this  new  system  of  psy- 
chology, we  must  have  something  more  than  Lis  mere  ex- 
clamation of  Kvpnua]  t*'prt'sa\  before  we  can  admit  tliat  he 
has  discovered  any  thing  new  in  the  science.     Wc  cer- 
tainly cannot  allow  him,  unless  he  will  show  his  authority,  Graham,  himself  a  poet,  has  presented  tQ  the  pvbbci 
to  speak  ex  eathndra,  as  to  the  operations  of  the  human  mind  ;  \  volume  before  us,  some  of  tho  sweetest  airs  that 


high,  and  feai*  shall  be  in  the  way,  *  *  becauie  Bil 
goetb  to  his  long  home.'    Such  are  a  few  only  of  tht  c*i{ 
iradictions  and  practical  absurdities  to  which  tbc  Pkntfr] 
sor*s  now  system  of  common  sense  philosophy,  leadi 
When  he  laid  down  his  Lowm^  be  seems  to  have  bdd|f 
some  one  or  two  particular  cases  in  view-  fna  thnki 
generalised,  and  shsped  his  law  only  so  ss  to  ioM 

10  other  bat  the  vftA^ 
it.    Generally  spcakisi  W  j 
of  susceptibility  in  one  set  of  organs  is  attended  liys| 
in  the  othera.    Hence  the  acute  sense  of  toaek  is  iMj 
persons ;  and  hmce  it  is,  that,  in  conformity  with  Aiii 
princplc,  we  see  mutes  manifesting  the  liveliest  i 
of  pleasure  or  pain,  to  the  more  atoiospberiesl  vi 
caused  by  musical  sounds.    So  too  with  those  ikrti 
whole  :  we  find  them  at  one  period  of  life  moiv : 
to  the  emotions  of  love,  at  another  to  the  emotiomefl 
and  so  on.    We  have  rarely  seen  a  work  whiehhin 
widely  of  its  mark  than  this,  and  which  we  hare  licit  il( 
duty  more  decidedly  to  condemn. 


it  was  a  wise  remark  by  whomsoerer  made ;  asd  Ikt  I 
of  it  was  fully  exemplified  in  the  effect  produced  kfl 
political  song  liooks  in  the  last  presidential  canvass, 
for  tho  pc'oide  could  not  be  dressed  in  a  more  plcsupf  i 
ner,  than  in  the  rich  melodies  of  Scottish  music.  'T 
is  emphatically  the  land  of  legend,  poetry  and  un; :  ssAI 


and,  l>cforc  wc  can  commend  his  system  of  mental  philoso- 
phy to  our  schools  and  colleges,  wc  mu^t  have  better  proof 
than  any  afforded  by  the  linos  drawn  in  it, that  he  has  him- 
self made  some  adianc'H  towards  the  solution  of  the  great !  has  a  beautiful  collection  of  theae  arranged  tomsic«i 
problem,  '  V\'lof)i  vt'ivrtjv*  I  \%c  commend  them  heartily  to  our  fail , reader*.  ■»' 

Wcdo  not  perceive  that  the  learned  Professor  has  added  iltosc  who  love  Koul-Sitrring  airs. 


breathed  *mang  the  bonnie  highland  heathtr.*  Ta 
American  people,  there  are  no  tunes  half 
many  of  the  old  fashioned  Scottish  songs.    Mr. 
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SONG. 

BY  LEWIS  J,   CIST. 

I  think  of  thee !— at  Morn,  my  Love ! — 

At  earliest  dawn  of  day, 
'  Wbea  matin-bells  do  chime/— above 

My  Bottl  is  sent  to  pray 

For  THEE ! 

1  think  of  the< !— at  Noon,  my  Love ! 

My  heart,  each  parted  hour, 
PanlB,  as  the  weary,  wand'ring  Doret 

To  seek  again  its  bower, 

Near  thee. 

1  think  of  thee ! — at  Eve,  my  Love ! 

'Mid  scenes  most  bright  and  fair ; — 
To  thee  my  thoughts  in  sadness  rove. 

And  sigh  to  wish  me  there, 

With  THEE ! 

£  thick  of  thee ! — at  Night,  my  Love  t 
When  thou  art  gone  to  rest ; 

Brifbt  may  thine  every  vision  prove, 
Be  all  thy  slumbers  blest 

To  THEE ! 


eminence  may  relieve  a  man,  perhapS)  from  the  ne- 
cessity of  caring  for  criticism  upon  bis  style  or  opi^ 
nions,  and  sach  an  immunity  may  be  bat  a  just 
reward  fbr  a  lifetime  of  labor  and  merit.  Not 
80  however,  where  the  delicate  question  arises, 
whether  he  has  not,  without  fair  notice,  borrowed 
other  men's  commodities,  and  sold  them  for  his 
own.  Good  character  is,  in  such  a  case,  merely 
prima  facie  evidence  of  the  weakest  kind.  The 
true  issue  is  on  the  facts,  without  respect  to  per- 
sons, and  no  man  can  place  himself  above  respon- 
sibility on  such  an  accusation,  or  meet  that  re- 
spousibility,  otherwise  than  by  a  defence  on  the 
actual  merits. 

We  have  lately  seen  a  discourse,  pronounced, 
during  the  last  autumn  or  winter  by  Martinez  de 
la  Rosa,  before  tbe  Historical  Institute  of  Paris,  and 
having  reference  to  the  discoveries  of  Columbas. 
The  author,  with  that  mildness  which  is  conspicuous 
in  all  his  critical  essays,  contents  himself  with 
the  following  observation :  "  Mr.  Navarrete  hss 
contributed  much  to  the  just  success,  in  the  United 
States,  of  the  work  published  there,  by  Mr.  Wash- 
ington Irving,  under  the  title  of  the  History  of 
C hristoph.er  Columbus.  This  historian ,  who  un ites 
so  much  elegance  and  facility,  lived  some  time  in 
Spain,  and  derived  therefrom  materials  of  great 
value.'^  We  have  also  before  us,  an  article  upon 
tbe  literature  of  the  United  States,  written  for  the 
*'  Pensamiento,"  by  a  Spanish  author  of  reputation, 
Don  Enrique  Gil.  It  presents  to  u«  the  following 
paragraph.  "  By  the  side  of  others,  are  found 
Prescott  and  Washington  Irving — the  iirst,  as  suc- 
cessful in  the  character  of  an  exact  and  dispas- 
sionate historian  of  the  Catholic  monarchs,  as  the 
second  in  that  of  a  skilful  colourer  {colorisia)  of 
the  great  enterprise  of  Columbus."  To  this  pas- 
sage a  note  is  appended,  in  which  the  author  re- 
marks— "  The  word  colorista  is  here  used  inten- 
tionally, for  every  one  who  may  read  the  Collec- 
tion of  Voyages,  by  Navarrete,  will  be  convinced 
that  the  narrative  of  Irving  contains  nothing  that 
belongs  to  its  author,  save  the  coloring  of  hie 
beautiful  style." 

We  do  not  quote  these  passages  to  fortify  our 
views,  because  we  are  content  that  they  should 
rest  upon  the  facts  and  arguments,  without  the 
support  of  any  man's  authority.  Our  object  is, 
merely  to  show  that  we  have  not  been  starting  at 
visions  of  signs  and  wonders,  unseen  by  all  the 
world  but  ourselves — but  that  the  opinions  which 
we  have  expressed,  have  extended  themselves  in 
more  than  one  direction.  Mr.  Irving  moreover, 
contest.  This  inference  we  feel  has  recently  been  selected  as  our  Plenipotentiary 
o'JrseWe*  at  the  fullest  liberty  to  draw.    Literary  at  the  Court  of  Madrid,  and  these  publications  by 
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SPAIN. 

fOHTLlB  ZBROBS — ^THSIR  CAUSES-'— TKATELtiERS. 

NO.  ur. 

Thoie  of  our  readers  who  are  blessed  with  good 
B«morie$,  will  perhaps  recollect,  that  in  our  March 
10*^  July  nambers,  of  1841,  we  gave  some  little 
«pace  to  a  review  of  matters  connected  with  the 
S;>a&2sh  nation.  In  oor  first  essay,  we  examined 
mto  tite  connection  between  the  history  of  Colum- 
Jaa,  by  Mr.  Washington  Irving,  and  the  great  work 
of  Don  Martin  Fernandez  Navarrete — endeavor- 
»?.  with  all  respect  and  impartiality,  to  strike  the 
jas:  balance  of  obligation  between  them.  Unfor- 
luflaiely,  we  fonnd  onrselyes  compelled  to  lay  to 
ibe  charge  of  Mr.  Irving,  an  absence  of  that  spirit 
"f  fuD  and  frank  acknowledgment,  which  was  de* 
«^<ied  alike  by  his  own  reputation,  and  the  extent 
and  valoe  of  the  materials  which  he  had  pressed 
into  his  service.  More  than  a  year  has  elapsed, 
wuiwrni  any  notice  or  refutation,  by  Mr.  Irvlnjr  or 
fa*  friends,  of  the  grave  facts  and  conclusions, 
*fl:ch  oar  investigation  elicited  and  established. 
%  all  the  rules  then,  which  govern  in  such  cases, 
'f  e  are  bound  to  infer,  that  our  distinguished  coun- 
tfyman  has  preferred  the  quiet  disparagement  of 
1  judgment  by  default,  to  the  notoriety  of  a  verdict, 
after  a  fruilli 
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Spanish  authors,  may  indicate  that  his  literary  po- 
sition is  not  unknown  to  the  people  whom  he  is 
about  to  visit. ^  Upon  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  as 
is  most  nattral,  his  appointment  has  been  received 
with  universal  approbation,  as  a  just  tribute  to  one, 
who  has  given  to  his  country  far  more  honor  than 
office  and  dignity  can  repay.  These  very  expres- 
sions of  satisfaction  have,  however,  elicited  new 
proofs  of  the  fact  which  we  have  hitherto  alleged — 
that  the  preface  to  the  History  of  Columbus  has 
created  an  almost  universal  impression,  that  the 
whole  work  was  the  result  of  its  author^s  individual 
labor  antl  research .  The  following  paragraph,  from 
the  New  World  of  February  19th,  1842,  (to  which 
others  of  the  same  tone  might  easily  be  added) 
afibrds  us  a  good  illustration. 

*•  Washinotow  Ievino,  Minister  to  Spaiw.— Wo  are 
•inceroly  gratified  by  this  appointment,  and  we  heartily 
thank  Mr.  Tyler  for  so  acceptable  an  indication  of  his 
respect  for  lofty  genias  and  pure  integrity.  Aside  from  his 
eminent  reputation,  no  man  could  have  been  found  better 
suited  to  discbarge  in  a  dignified  and  able  manner  the 
duties  of  this  office,  than  Mr.  Irving.  Dtffing  his  labmiout 
e&mpUaUon  of  materiaUfor  his  splendid  vforky  *  7%e  Life  of 
Cohanbus*  he  toas  for  ytars  a  resident  in  Spain.  He  per- 
fectly understands  the  language,  manners  and  customs  of 
that  distracted  but  deeply  interesting  country,  and  he  will 
nobly  assert  the  character  of  our  government  at  the  Spanish 
Court.  By  such  men  as  Edward  Everett  and  Washington 
Irving,  will  the  American  name  be  made  brighter  in  the 
kingdoms  of  the  Old  World." 

Of  course  we  quarrel  with  no  part  of  the  above, 
but  that  which  we  have  italicised.  To  that  part 
however,  appearing  as  it  does  in^  a  periodicad  of 
acknowledged  ability  and  information,  we  may 
refer  with  confidence,  to  show  how  far  the  "  labo- 
rious compilation**  by  Navarrete,  for  thirty  years, 
to  which  the  *'  splendid  work*'  is  indebted  for  its 
"  materials,"  has  been,  from  some  strange  cause  or 
other,  entirely  hidden  from  public  observation. 
What  that  cause  may  be,  we  will  not  go  over  our 
old  ground  to  show — for  it  is  not  our  purpose  to 
press  Mr.  Irving  further.  He  has  gone  fk-om  among 
us,  and  we  wish  him  God  speed !  When  his  diplo- 
matic career  shall  have  ended,  he  will  return,  we 
trust,  at  the  helm  of  another  argosy,  laden  with 
Castilian  romance  and  history.  We  must  be  par- 
doned however,  if  we  presume  to  scan  his  future 
prefaces,  with  cautious  eyes — for  we  confess  our- 
selves anxious  to  discover,  whether  the  pen,  so 
faultless  in  the  blending  and  harmonizing  of  mate- 
rials, may  not  prove  itself  equally  graceful,  in 
acknowledging  the  sources  of  its  inspiration. 

In  our  article  of  July  last,  we  discussed,  among 
other  things,  the  absurdities  of  a  school-book, 
called  Whelpley*s  Compend  of  History,  and  se- 
lected by  us,  as  a  specimen  of  a  whole  class  of 

*  A  friend  has  forwarded  to  us  the  Espectador  of  Madrid, 
and  the  Diario  of  Havana,  in  each  of  which  our  article 
of  March  1841  has  been  translated.  It  appeared  in  the 
former  in  November—in  the  latter  in  January  last. 


works,  to  which  may  be  attributed  in  a  high  degree, 
the  vulgar  errors  in  regard  to  Spanish  literature 
and  character.  We  only  now  refer  to  the  Com- 
pend, that  we  may  remind  our  readers,  of  the  basis 
on  which  the  compiler  rests  some  of  his  most  ri- 
diculous and  objectionable  statements — *'  the  testi- 
mony of  travellers,^*  These  words  describe  to 
us  the  raw  material  of  almost  every  thing  which 
we  have  proposed  to  ourselves  to  combat,  and  we 
have  consequently  selected  them  as  a  text  for  some 
of  the  observations  by  which  we  intend  to  redeem 
our  promise  to  the  reader. 

The  "  testimony  of  travellers**  has  always  been 
suspicious  proof,  since  the  days  when  Herodotus 
sought  the  cradle  of  history,  among  the  bolmsbes 
by  the  waters  of  fable.  There  was  a  time  how- 
ever, when  the  world  was  not  troubled  with  a  very 
thick  cloud  of  witnesses.  '*  It  is  a  strange  thing,** 
says  Lord  Bacon,  '*that  in  sea-voyages,  wYten 
there,  is  nothing  to  be  seen  but  sky  and  sea,  meai 
should  make  diaries ;  but  in  land-travel,  wherein 
so  much  is  to  be  observed,  for  the  most  part  they 
omit  it.**  Sadly  have  such  days  passed — for  now! 
the  only  strange  thing  would  be,  that  man  or  womaji, 
should  travel  by  land  or  by  sea,  in  baUoon  or  diving- 
bell,  without  furnishing  his  or  her  quota  of  **  testi- 
mony,** in  the  shape  of  letters  to  newspapers,  if 
not  of  graver  volumes.  As  these  productions  are; 
meant,  oftentimes,  to  answer  the  double  purpose 
of  paying  expenses  and  purchasing  immortality — 
it  is  no  wonder  that  they  should  have  largely  in- 
creased the  stock  of  what,  by  an  amiable  eomprc-; 
mise  between  politeness  and  common  sense,  wei 
designate  by  the  paraphrase  of  "  travellers  su- 
ries.*'  Now,  to  speak  in  all  seriousness,  we  thiskj 
there  is  no  injustice  in  placing  most  books  of  travel i 
in  this  category ;  for  if  we  compare  what  is  needed 
to  produce  such  works,  as  they  should  be  written, 
with  what  is  actually  possessed  by  thoee  who  ge&e-j 
rally  write  them,  we  will  but  rarely  find  ao  apolog> ' 
fur  yielding  them  moderate  confidence.  If  a  maLi 
profess  to  do  no  more  than  to  write  a  picturesque  I 
tour — ^to  describe  the  external  world — the  views — 
the  ruins — ^the  palaces — the  costume  and  the  crow<j| 
— ^we  can  understand  that  it  is  possible  for  him  to| 
execute  his  task,  without  much  time,  ability  uri 
study.  It  is  another  thing,  however,  to  go  from  I 
the  surface  of  nature  and  art  into  the  moral  Uid  i 
political  mysteries  of  a  nation ;  to  give,  as  bxa 
tourists  profess  to  give,  after  a  very  brief  examina* 
tion  and  inquiry,  the  philosophy  of  all  the  phc-j 
nomena,  which  develope  and  lUastrate  nation:.': 
character.  A  whole  people  do  by  no  means  fcr- 
nish  a  page,  which  a  man  may  read  as  he  mns.  If 
every  individual  be,  as  he  is,  a  microcosm,  bard  i^ 
understand ;  requiring  long  study,  and  even  then— 
according  to  the  moral  of  Sancho,  drawn  from  i&< 
adventure  of  Rozinante  and  the  YaDgusians — not 
jtoo  much  to  be  trusted ;  it  cannot  be  sapposcd  th&: 
a  nation,  which  is  as  infinity  to  the  unit,  can  bt ) 
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much  easier  or  simpler  subject  for  the  pencil. 

Let  aay  well  informed  man,  of  respectable  ability, 

who  hxs  reached  the  meridian  of  life,  in  the  exer- 
cise of  powers  of  observation,  ordinarily  acute, 
uke  op  his  pen,  to  describe  the  institutions  social 
and  ei?il,  among  which  he  was  bom.  Let  him 
undertake  to  set  out,  at  length  and  philosophically, 
the  intellectual  and  physical  developments  of  his 
ovQ  iaod — to  trace,  fairly,  the  virtues  and  the  foi- 
bles of  her  national  character — to  unravel  the  min- 
gled jarn  of  contradictions,  woven  around  all  the 
men  and  things,  which  have  been  about  him  since 
bis  infancy.  How  many  men  shall  we  find  who 
wiU  not  shrink  from  the  toil  and  magnitude  of  the 
ludeitaking — ^how  many  of  those  who  may  be 
willing  to  assume  it,  will  the  better  judgment  of 
tbe  cooiinmuty  acquit  of  the  charge  of  prcsump- 
tioQ  f  AH  will  unite  in  pronouncing  it  to  be  a  work 
for  a  life-tune  of  care,  responsibility  and  exclusive 
deTotion.  A  fortiori  then,  i^  it  be  so  difiicult  to 
see,  save  "  through  a  glass,  darkly,'*  the  things 
which  have  been  as  familiar  to  us  as  the  common 
light,  how  shall  we  trust  our  faith  to  those,  who 
set  foot  for  the  first  time  upon  a  foreign  soil,  on 
the  day  which  coounences  their  career  as  its  his- 
torians !  In  this  dearly  beloved  land  of  ours,  we 
haTe  certainly  had  experience  enough,  to  leave  us 
tt  00  loss  for  an  answer  to  the  question.  "  Fre- 
iMitnaUgenies*^ — the  whole  confederacy  has  more 
than  once  had  its  pride  and  its  sense  of  truth  in 
open  rebellion,  against  the  ignorant  misrepresen- 
tations of  superficial  or  prejudiced  observers.  How 
can  we  then,  with  jastice  or  consistency,  commend 
^  the  lips  of  others,  the  cup  which  we  spurn  so 
indignantly  from  our  own  ? 

Of  course  we  woiald  not  be  understood,  as  sta- 
ting these  objections,  for  the  purpose  of  contend- 
ing therefrom,  that  no  confidence  ^t  all  should  be 
giten  to  the  narratiTes  of  travellers.  Extensive 
^  may  be  the  reqaisite  qualifications,  there  are 
aill  those  who  possess  them.  That  the  number 
howcTer  is  not  very  great,  a  little  further  con- 
sideration will  conclusively  prove  to  us. 

As  an  indispensable  prerequisite,  a  traveller  who 
DJeans  to  print,  should  be  familiar  with  the  lan- 
V^^  of  the  people  whom  ho  visits.  "  He  that 
iravellcth  into  a  country"  (says  Lord  Bacon,  in  his 
^*88ay  on  Travel,  of  which  we  avail  ourselves) 
''before  he  hath  some  entrance  into  the  language, 
g^th  to  school,  and  not  to  travel."  Possessing 
'"he  language,  he  must  next  be  enabled  to  use  his 
adrantages,  by  free  admission  to  all  classes  of 
•ociety.  He  must  study  the  drawing  room  and 
the  family  circle,  as  weD  as  the  highways ;  he 
Biost  visit  city  and  country,  to  mingle  with  men  in 
tiie  field,  the  warehouse  and  the  workshop.  His 
observation  must  be  quick  and  penetrating,  and  he 
most  give  it  full  time  to  range,  wherever  there  is 
anj  thing  for  it  to  light  on.  He  must  see  for  him- 
Klff  where  it  is  practicable,  and  Where  it  lb  not, 


he  must  seek  from  intelligent  natives,*  and  the  moet 
accurate  sources  of  written  information,  the  know- 
ledge which  has  been  generalized  from  past  facts. 
He  must  make  himself  familiar  with  the  history 
of  the  country,  and  the  general  aspect  of  its  laws. 
He  must  be  able  to  trace  the  influence  of  these 
last  upon  manners,  customs  and  thought — for  in 
this  lies,  perhaps,  the  deepest  and  most  difiicult  pro- 
blem he  must  solve.  With  nightly  and  daily  hand, 
he  must  turn  over  the  literature  of  the  country ;  for 
it  will  present  to  him  a  true  refiection  of  the  public 
mind  and  heart,  in  times  past,  as  well  as  in  times 
present.  Placed  upon  all  these  vantage  grounds, 
he  will  still  be  at  fault,  unless  he  possess  a  philo- 
sophical and  impartial  spirit;  unfettered  by  the 
prejudices  of  political,  social  and  religions  educa- 
tion. He  should  be  disposed  to  sympathize,  to  a 
reasonable  extent,  with  the  spirit  of  the  people, 
and  to  yield  his  assent  readily,  to  their  peculiar 
observances.  He  must  be  sufficiently  deliberate, 
to  avoid  being  deluded  by  the  first  erroneous  im- 
pressions of  novelty,  and  sufficiently  dispassionate, 
to  draw  no  unfavorable  inferences,  from  the  clash 
between  his  own  ingrained  tastes  and  those  with 
which  he  has  been  brought  suddenly  into  contact! 
Last,  but  not  least,  he  must  write  for  truth — not 
for  popularity  nor  sale.  He  must  be  above  the 
baseness  of  pandering  to  received  opinion,  and 
proof  against  the  temptation  of  sacrificing  can- 
dour, to  ludicrous  caricature  or  pointed  satire. 

We  do  not  pretend  to  have  made  our  enumera- 
tion of  requisites,  by  any  means  complete — ^and 
yet  how  many  men  can  we  select,  who  have  them 
all  at  command  \  Moreover,  we  have  hitherto  spo- 
ken, only  of  countries  which  present  but  a  single 
surface,  alike  all  over,  and  which,  being  studied  in 
one  point,  may  be  comprehended  in  all.  With 
Spain,  the  case  is  still  more  difficult.  Geographi- 
cally isolated  from  the  other  nations  of  the  conti- 
nent— she  has  segregated  herself,  even  more,  by 
standing  still  in  most  things,  while  they  have 
chopped  and  changed,  for  good  or  evil,  and  by  ad- 
hering with  unvarying  tenacity  to  her  ancient  arts 
and  customs.  Necessarily  therefore,  a  traveller 
from  any  other  European  state,  and  more  espe- 
cially from  America,  will  require  no  little  time  and 
familiarity,  to  reach  that  level  field  of  observation, 
which  he  would  tread,  at  the  first  step,  in  coun- 
tries less  unlike  his  own.     But,  in  addition  to  this, 

*  The  difficulty  of  learning  from  nntives,  what  ought  to  be 
known,  is  well  set  forth  in  one  of  Sterne's  sermons — an 
odd  place  to  be  sure,  for  such  matten.  "  Conversation  is 
a  traffic ;  and  if  you  enter  into  it  without  some  stock  of 
knowledge  to  balance  the  account  perpetually  betwixt 
you — the  trade  drops  at  once — and  this  is  the  reason — how- 
ever it  may  be  boasted  to  the  contrary,  why  travellers  have 
so  little,  (especially  good)  conversation  with  natives — 
owing  to  their  suspicion— or,  perhaps,  conviction  that  there 
is  nothing  to  be  extracted  from  the  conversation  of  young 
itinerants,  worth  the  trouble  of  their  bad  language— or  the 
interruption  of  their  viaits.'*    Sennon  XX. 
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Spain  is  not  one  nation  made  up  of  homogeneous 
parts.  Her  territory  is  split  up  into  many  large 
provinces,  whose  inhabitants  preserve  their  dis- 
tinctive dialects,  costume  and  character,  like  the 
citizens  of  independent  nations.  Some  of  these 
provinces  have  retained,  through  whole  coiituncs 
of  despotism,  the  forms,  and  something  of  the  sub- 
stance of  republicanism,  to  which  they  owe  in  con- 
nection with  their  occupation — mostly  ajyricultural — 
not  only  a  hardy  and  independent  spirit,  but  much 
of  frugality,  industry  and  plenty.  In  others  again, 
the  enervating  influence  of  climuto,  and  the  thou- 
sand temptations  to  indolence  which  their  almost 
spontaneous  harvests  afford — have  combined  with 
bad  laws,  to  corrupt  the  character  of  the  people, 
and  to  sap  the  foundations  of  their  prosperity. 
Between  these  numerous  provinces,  thus  separated 
by  political  and  moral  barriers,  there  is  compara- 
tively little  commnnication.  Inaccessible  moun- 
tains frequently  divide  them,  and  oftentimes  their 
necessary  trade  is  carried  on  through  rugged  de- 
files, where  the  hand  of  nature  seems  to  have 
thrown  obstacles,  almost  invincible,  in  the  path  of 
human  enterprise.  Thus  then,  their  feelings,  cus- 
toms and  opinions  run  on  in  different  channels, 
and  though  they  are  bound  together  by  a  common 
government,  and  have  jointly  felt  its  oppression, 
they  have  kept  themselves  apart,  in  those  things, 
which  a  traveller  must  read  and  know,  before  he 
has  a  right  to  claim  the  merit  of  a  faithful  limner. 
It  might  have  been  hoped  that  Spain,  with  cha- 
racteristics 80  diversified  and  difficult  to  be  drawn, 
would  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  escape  the 
visitations  of  scribbling  peripatetics.  She  has,  on  ! 
the  contrary,  been  the  victim  of  tourists  without 
number — who,  like  Byron's  critic, 

'*  Wich  just  enough  of  learning  to  misquote,*' 

have  acquired  sufficient  knowledge,  from  a  birds- 
eye  view,  to  be  ignorant  with  ostentation,  and  to 
misrepresent,  with  vrai-semblance.  How  far  the 
pilgrims  from  great  Britain,  have  been  exceptions  | 
to  this  remark,  may  be  inferred  from  the  following 
caustic  notice,  admitted  by  the  P^dlnhorgh  Review 
to  be  just !'  It  was  written  by  Don  Nicolas  Azara, 
and  prefixed  to  Bowles'  Geografia  Fisica  ]'  The 
travels  of  Swinburne  to  which  it  relates,  have  been 
of  high  repute,  and  may  be  taken  as  affording  a 
yery  favorable  specimen  of  the  class  to  which  they 
belong.  Before  we  shall  have  concluded  this  arti- 
cle, it  may  be  seen  that  some  of  the  strictures  are 
by  no  means  exclusively  applicable  to  British  pro- 
ductions. 

"  It  appears,"  says  Don  Nicolas,  "  that  England 
has  lately  taken  great  pains  in  the  description  of 
Spain.  Mr.  Swinburne,  it  is  true,  has  given  her 
information  on  which  she  cannot  rely — but  never- 
theless, he  has  amused  her  with  an  infinity  of  ob- 
lonrations,  made  among  the  taverns  and  lodging- 
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houses,  and  produced  in  a  style,  the  mort  ipyn* 
priate  that  could  be  chosen,  to  ridicQleonrgnBi' 
ment,  our  customs  and  religion.   *  *  *  *  Somh 
is  bis  penetration,  that  in  three  days  ifler  yi» 
trance  into  Spain,  he  had  discovered  tbtill  ill 
roads  were  bad — the   taverns  worse— the  ibrii 
country  vastly  similar  to  the  infernal  regionL  Hi 
saw  stupidity  reigning  every  where,  and  food* 
Spaniards  of  good  breeding,  bat  those  irfao  U 
humanized  themselves  by  French  or  Eoglishfili- 
tcsse.     He  perceived  that  the  CataloDiaosdnki 
la  gargalleta,  and  eat  meat  on  Friday— pluiifa 
the  table  a  very  tricksy  little  image  of  the  Viiiii^ 
&c. — with  a  million  of  other  things  after  the  mm 
fashion.     It  caused  him  but  little  delay  to  icfui 
the  most  minute  information  in  regard  to  our  uny- 
even  the  colours  of  its  several  uniforms;  ud A 
though  he  blunders  in  names,  uomber8,eoloaii,Mi 
the  quality  of  the  regiments,  it  is  no  matter, 
little  details  are  always  useful,  if  not  to  the 
that  receives  them,  at  least  to  that  of  which  Ihf 
arc  written — as  has  been  proved  more  than  «K 
•  •  •  •  Pqj  jjj^  occasion  to  divert  his  compantfi' 
in  their  clubs,  with  some  miracles  and  nneid 
perstitions,  he  takes  the  trouble  to  write  a  nevM^ 
tory  of  Catalonia.     Travelling  through  the  nrt 
Spain,  he  loses  no  chance  of  inserting  the 
important  observations  which  ought  to  he 
upon   hosts  and   hostesses — their  costomei, 
Neither  does  he  forget  the   guitar  and  the 
dango — nor  omit  to  cite  continually  Don  Qoi 
and  Gil  Bias,  the  two  perennial  foantains  of 
erudition.     •  *  •  •  In  genera],  all  Spain 
to  him  to  be  stupid,  even  to  lethargy — poor 
jealous  and  melancholy.     Thai  he  might  otf 
of  hypochondria,  he  took  refuge  in  the  paradiN' 
Gibraltar.     Every   Englishman  whom  he 
seems  to  him  an  angel,  and  serves  him  hy  «i| 
contrast  to  the  Spaniards.     For  the  same 
he  spea'cs  immensely  of  the  Moors — their 
and  architecture,  especially  in  Granada  and 
dova — rising  to  a  high  flight  in  praiseof  that 
people — that  he  may  show  the  humble  prctei»-^4 
of  ours  in  comparison.    •  •  *  •  He  savsthatlii| 
valet  disappeared  in  Toledo,  and  that  after 
days  of  diligent  search,  he  was  found  to  hare 
shut  up,  all  that  time,  to  comb  the  wig  of  a 
of  the  Virgin !  Of  course  we  must  not  taak, 
Mr.  Swinburne  assures  us,  that  he  relates 
but  the  truth.     His  singular  erudition  might k^ 
been  profitably  employed  in  describing  the  Ri*J 
antiquities  still  preserved  in  the  Peninsula.  * 
Yet  these  he  scarcely  notices.     The  BamefiMi 
shared  by  our  Academies,  Libraries,  Cahioeti  ■ 
Antiquities  and  Natural  History — our  BottH^ 
garden — the  Fine  Arts,  ComiAerce  and  MaMifli 
tures — our  splendid  roads  already  made,  and  oM 
in  construction.     Such  trifles  he  no  doubt  tb«P 
unworthy  the  curiosity  of  his  couatrymen-^ 
licularly  when  he  ioforined  tbem  that  the  liMl^ 
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of  SjniR  do  not  amount  to  more  than  half  a  dozen. 
Besides  this;  in  order  that  no  one  may  mistake 
the  leanilDg  of  Spain,  and  suppose  it  to  be  like 
that  of  other  countries,  he  explains  what  we  mean 
by  a  literary  man.  This,  according  to  him,  is  just 
such  a  person  as  an  English  gentleman  of  the  most 
odioary  education — a  Spaniard  who  knows  how 
to  read  Greek,  being  taken  for  an  extraordinary 
pbeoomenon.  With  all  this,  Mr.  Swinburne  tells 
TiSj  in  his  prologue,  that  he  is  going  to  give  a  de- 
scriptiLQ  of  Spain,  so  complete,  interesting,  exact 
ifid  truthfol,  that  it  will  throw  into  the  shade,  all 
the  extant  histories  of  our  country." 

The  reader  will  pardon  us  the  length  of  the 
extract ;  but  if  he  would  be  convinced  that  it  is  not 
OQt  of  place,  let  him  take  from  the  shelf  of  his 
iikaiy,  the  first  book  of  Spanish  travel  that  may 
be  at  hand,  and  judge  how  far  the  criticism  is  ap- 
plicible  to  almost  the  whole  clan  who  have  been 
**  takin  notes." 

As  it  is  oar  object  to  render  our  views  upon  this 
«ibject  as  practical  and  demonstrative  as  possible — 
isA  inasinQcb  as  we  consider  our  American  wri- 
ter, cttleris pariiusj  entitled  to  be  preferred,  where 
they  win  salt  our  purposes — we  shall  devote  the 
remainder  of  this  article,  to  the  work  of  a  fel- 
low conntryman  who  has  acquired  considerable 
repatatioo.  *'  A  Year  in  Spain,  by  a  Young  Ame- 
rican," is  understood  to  have  been  the  production 
of  LieatensDt  Slidell  (now  Mackenzie)  of  the  United 
Spates  Navy.  Both  in  England  and  this  country, 
it  has  enjoyed  extensive  popularity,  and  is,  in 
^t,  a  most  attractiTO  volume.  Its  style  k  gay 
^d  gossippiDg ;  its  descriptions  are  lively  and  life- 
I^e ;  its  epitomies  and  selections  of  history,-  foil 
of  point  and  interest ;  so  that  on  the  whole,  as  far 
u  the  diUce  is  concerned,  it  possesses  very  great 
n^Tit.  It  professes,  however,  to  go  farther  than 
this,  to  have  the  utile  for  its  end  and  aim.  In  the 
pre&ce,  the  author  states  that  the  "  work  origi- 
nated in  a  desire  to  convey  some  notion  of  the 
oaaners  and  customs  of  the  Spanish  nation,"  and 
to  enable  those  who  might  not  have  visited  Spain, 
"  to  form  an  idea  of  the  country  and  its  inhabi- 
tanu."  Towards  the  close,*  it  is  repeated  that  it 
i^M  "  the  chief  design  of  the  work,  to  convey  some 
Qotion  of  Spanish  character  and  manners."  It 
is  hot  fair  to  suppose,  that  these  "  notions"  and 
'^ideas^  were  designed  to  be  correct.  Whether 
they  are  so,  or-  are  not,  is  certainly  a  matter  of 
very  serious  importance — for,  just  or  unjust,  the 
conclusions  arrived  at  are  scattered  with  no  sparing 
hand,  and  have  been  adopted,  far  and  wide,  where- 
erer  the  popularity  of  the  book  has  borne  them, 
^e  propose  to  examine,  very  briefly,  how  far  the 
autbor^s  opportunities  of  observation  were  such,  as 
would  have  entitled  his  deductions  to  weight,  under 
any  circumstances;  and  still  further,  how  much 
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consideration  is  actually  due  to  them,  under  the 
peculiar  state  of  facts  to  which  we  shall  have  occa- 
sion to  advert. 

The  work  is  called,  as  we  said, "  A  year  in 
Spain."  At  first  blush,  a  year,  even  when  not  cur- 
tailed of  its  fair  proportions,  and  when  well  and 
assiduously  used,  is  but  a  very  short  period  for 
reading  the  riddle  of  any  nation,  and  more  espe- 
cially such  an  one  as  we  have  described  the  Penin- 
sular to  be.  In  Mr.  SlidclPs  case  however,  years 
are  only  to  be  considered  in  a  Pickwickian  sense. 
In  October  of  1826,*  he  was  in  Rousillon.  and  until 
then,  had  not  concluded  to  carry  his  design  of  visit- 
ing Spain,  into  immediate  execution.*  On  the 
23d  of  April  1827,  he  left  Seville  for  Cadiz,  which 
he  reached  in  two  or  three  days,  and  having  spent 
but  one  Sunday^  in  that  city,  he  found  himself  at 
Gibraltar,  a  few  days  afterwards,  and  in  sight  of 
the  United  States  ship  North  Carolina,  which  **he 
had  been  anxious  to  meet.*'*  This,  according  to 
the  edition  to  which  we  have  referred,  was  the  end 
of  his  journey ;  and  this,  by  the  most  liberal  com- 
putation, would  only  give  him  until  the  middle  of 
May  1827 — ^making  his  year,  by  a  wide  calcula- 
tion, between  six  and  seven  months  long.  We 
learn,  however,  from  a  new  edition  published  in 
1836,  that  he  made  a  trip  to  Granada,  not  men- 
tioned in  the  old  one,  and  which,  by  the  dates  to 
which  it  refers,  may  be  computed  with  sufficient 
accuracy,  to  have  occupied  him  some  five  or  six 
weeks  longer,  at  the  utmost;  making  his  year, 
with  all  allowances,  not  more  than  eight,  or  eight 
and  a  half  months  long.  This  must  certainly  be 
considered,  in  our  planet,  short  enough  for  a  poet^s 
dream  of  the  fieeting  years  of  childhood,  what- 
ever might  be  the  opinion  of  its  length,  in  some 
globe,  yet  nearer  to  the  sun.  So  much  for  the 
time  employed.  Let  us  next  look  at  the  mode  of 
its  application. 

If  the  reader  will  take  the  map  of  Spain  in  his 
hand,  we  will  proceed,  understandingly,  together. 
Mr.  Slidell  entered  by  the  way  of  Catalonia,  and 
coasted  the  Mediterranean  to  Barcelona,  thence 
to  Valencia.  From  Valencia  he  crossed  to  Madrid, 
passing,  on  the  road,  through  a  comer  of  the  king- 
dom of  Morcia.  From  Madrid,  he  made  an  excur- 
sion into  Old  Castile,  as  far  as  Segovia.  Having 
visited  Toledo,  he  took  Cordova  on  his  way  to 
Seville,  whence  he  proceeded  to  Cadiz,  Gibraltar, 
Granada,  and  Gibraltar  once  more.  By  his,  own 
showing  then,  he  touched  the  soil  of  but  seven 
provinces — viz.  Catalonia,  Valencia,  Murcia,  New 
Castile,  Old  Castile,  Andalusia  and  Granada.  The 
other  half  of  the  provinces — Aragon,  Biscay,  Na- 
varre, Asturias,  Galicia,  Leon  and  Estremadura, 
he  left  entirely  unvisited.  It  will  he  borne  in  mind 
too,  that  this  unvisited  portion  of  the  Kingdom,  con- 
tains nearly  one  half  of  its  inhabitants,  differing  in 
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all  respects  from  those  whom  he  actually  saw,  and 
presenting  the  most  interesting  and  |>eculiar  fea- 
tures of  character  and  institutions,  to  a  philosophical 
observer.*  If  we  read  the  lists  of  those  who  have 
been  prominent,  for  many  years,  in  the  civil  or 
military  service  of  their  country,  it  will  he  found, 
that  from  some  of  these  unnoticed  provinces,  most 
of  the  ablest  have  sprung.  It  is  among  them,  that 
there  is  most  of  personal  and  political  independence, 
that  property  is  most  equally  divided,  industry 
most  habitual  and  successful.  In  fme,  they  con- 
stitute so  essential  a  part  of  the  whole,  they  blend 
so  many  of  its  most  admirable  qualities,  that  to 
pass  them  by  in  the  circle  of  consideration,  is  to 
perform  the  tragedy,  omitting  the  part  of  Hamlet. 
Unless,  however,  our  young  American  had  vis- 
ited these  provinces,  in  a  different  mode  from  that 
in  which  he  pas.sed  through  the  rest,  we  cannot 
say  that  the  world  has  lost  much  by  his  neglect. 
From  the  frontier  to  Barcelona,  he  passed  with  all 
the  speed  of  the  public  conveyance.     In  that  city, 
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facilities,  to  have  been  able,  afler  Buch  i 
through  the  Kingdom,  to  write  an  octavo  t< 
of  trust-worthy  facts,  from  his  own  knowledlii 
Three  months  only,  devoted  to  Spain,  out  oftfei 
capital,  and  that  capital  too,  not  like  Parii,  A| 
guide  and  typo  and  spirit  of  the  Kingdom— tef 
city  of  itself,  telling  no  tale  of  places  at  ad 
of  these  three  months,  the  best  part  necemif 
spent  upon   the  road,  among  grooms  and  mI^ 
teers — landlords  and  tapsters !  One  would  thiiki 
were  not  easy,  from  such  teaching,  to  learn  &  via 
lesson  for  one^s  self,  or  to  draw  food  fur  othn 
But  this  is  not  all.     Mr.  Slidell  did  not  knowtki 
tongue  of  the  country.'*    One  of  the  objects  of  kii 
visit  was  "  to  perfect  himself  in  the  language.* 
In  Bacon^s  words,  quoted  above,  he  wciit'^tosclMl 
and  not  to  travel.^'     His  first  effort  in  Madrid. ia 
to  settle  himself  in  a  family,  in  search  of  ^'faTn* 
ble  circumstances  for  learning  the  laDsruafe.' 
Thus,  pressed  for  time,  and  deprived  of  the 
essential  which  alone  could  have  made  a  Iflifff 


the  capital  of  Catalonia,  and  containing   lv20,000 ;  stay  thoroughly  advantageous,  he  does  not 


to  have  mingled  extensively  in  social  int 
with  the  inhabitants.     iSuch  at  least  is  the  iilij 
rence  we  should  draw  from  the  information  y^HA 


inhabitants,  he  found  a  stay  of  one  week  ;^**  long 
enough  to  form  his  "  idea"  or  *'  notion''  of  the 
people.     His  field  of  view  was  his  inn,  and  his 

only  acquaintances,  to  all  appearance,  were  a^  he  gives  us,  that  his  own  life  and  occapanooij|] 
French  fellow-traveller,  and  a  captain  of  the  same  Madrid,  "  had  little  connection  with  the  custooil 
nation,  whom  he  met  on  the  route.  From  Barce-  the  country.'-'^  In  his  subsequent  work,  ^1 
lona  to  Valencia,  he  proceeded  in  the  diligence,  Rovisited,'*^^  it  is  true  he  informs  us,  that  a 
availing  himself  of  those  admirable  opportunities  first  visit  to  Spain,  he  had  enjoyed  the  adi 
for  observation  and  study,  which  are  presented  by 
the  open  windows  of  such  a  conveyance,  or  by 
the  hostclries  on  the  road  side.  In  Valencia,  witli 
a  population  of  80,000  souls,  he  tarried  for  three 
days,  at^^  his  inn, apparently  without  acquaintances; 
and  at  the  expiration  of  that  period,  he  again 
mounted  the  diligence  for  Madrid.  Leaving  on 
the  South  the  fertile  fields  of  Valencia  and  Murcia — 
their  agricultural  perfection  unseen,  where  most 
deserving  obser\'ation^- — neglecting  also  the  pros- 
perous and  extensive  manufacturing  establishments 
of  Alcoy  and  its  vicinity,  of  which  Mr.  Gushing 
speaks  with  so  much  cnthusiasm,^^  our  traveller 
quietly  surrendered  himself  to  the  guidance  of  his 
mayoral^  and  dreaming  of  robbers  and  Don  Quix- 
otto,  followed  the  high  road  to  the  capital.  Thus 
fortified  with  solid  information,  in  regard  to  men, 
things,  and  manners — he  spent  in  Madrid  five  of 
the  eight  months,  to  which  his  sojourn  in  the  coun- 
try extended.  To  Toledo,  Cordova,  Cadiz  and 
Malaga,  he  gave  a  few  days  each,  and  concluded 
with  a  fortnight  among  thewoudersof  Granad<a. 

Upon  such  a  statement  of  facts  then,  as  this 
which  we  have  taken,  without  malice  or  extenua- 
tion, from  the  book  itself,  we  should  very  natu- 
rally conclude,  that  a  man  must  needs  have  been 
gifled  with  extraordinary  powers,  and  wonderful  tion,"  or  a  true  "  idea/' of  the  manners  and  chtt*[ 

•Tuhk.au  drl'K.p.  Mod.  voU,p.2I.    »"  Voar  in  Spain,   tcr  of  the  whole  people.     If  it  be  so,  then  the  Ti*j 
pp.  23-31.     '» Id.  66.    »■  1  Cushing'a  Rem.  of  Spain  193  to 
107.        ^'2  Id.  110  to  123. 


of  mingling  in  the  polished  circles  of  the  nc 
polis — ^but  that  he  then,  and  afterwards,  fo 
to  describe  the  manners  and  peculiarities,  «tiA] 
he  had  only  seen,  through  the  medium  of  priv 
hospitality.  In  the  propriety  and  excellcat  tatfj 
of  a  resolution,  so  becoming  to  Mr.  SlidcH'si 
racter  as  an  officer  and  a  gentleman,  we  concirM 
a  very  great  extent — not  however  without  belic^j 
ing  it  possible  for  him  to  have  given  a 
outline  of  well-bred  manners,  without  violatinfl 
sanctity  of  individual  life.  We  cannot, 
fail  to  observe  the  consequences  of  hi.<i  total  sil 
on  that  subject.  A  short  extract  will  serve  aii 
illustration.  "It  is  (says  he)  a  very  commoi alj 
very  true  remark,  that  well-bred  people  areei^ 
where  the  same.  A  description  of  them,  eu 
course  have  little  of  that  dramatic  interest,  »1 
has  its  origin  in  picturesque  and  peculiar 
or  in  the  eccentricities  and  absurdities  which  i^j 
banished  from  polite  circles.***  But  will  not 
one  perceive,  that  although  the  manner*  of  •■■; 
bred  people  may  be  destitute  of  "dramatic  ii*^| 
rest" — it  is  hardly  fair  to  leave  them  altogwj 
out  of  the  picture,  and  after  having  painted d*^; 
ing  but  the  "eccentricities  and  absurdities" of  th] 
vulgar,  to  say,  that  he  has  given  a  correct 
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lopes  and  fiddlers,  the  HallB,  Hamiltoos  and  Mar- 
ryiis,  have  been  most  wiongfolly  vilified  among 
euisekes.  It  is  tbis  writing  for  '*  dramatic  inte- 
re^t,*^  of  whieii  we  have  had  occasion,  in  the  course 
of  OQT  remarks,  so  often  to  complain.  If  travel- 
ler will  forget  that  they  are  in  some  degree  his- 
torians—gatherers of  the  materials  which  other 
men  will  and  most  use,  for  purposes  of  gravest 
interest ;  if  they  will  ne^^ect  to  give  a  faithful 
[•ortraiture  of  all  the  good  and  the  evil,  the  high 
anil  the  low,  and  will  seek  in  the  corners  and  bye- 
w&p,  all  that  is  absurd  and  eccentric,  merely  be- 
cai^c  it  is  "  picturesque  and  peculiar" — then,  there 
is  la  end  of  troth  and  justice,  and  we  have  carica- 
ture and  ridicule  in  their  stead.  There  will  not 
perhaps  be  much  harm  done,  if  the  thing  be  once 
tbrjughly  understood  ;  but,  that  all  the  world  may 
be  upon  their  guard,  let  men,  when  they  write  the 
t.^to^y  of  travel,  make  it  history,  if  they  so  call 
h— aod  when  they  write  romances,  let  them  can- 
iiiU  give  them  that  title. 

So  far  as  the  mere  descriptions  of  Mr.  Slid  ell 
eitend,  his  object  would  seem  to  be  easily  com- 
pehendcd.  Scarce  any  thing  but  the  visible  ma- 
leriil  world  is  spread  before  us.  Here,  a  lovely 
girl  displays  an  ankle  quite  as  beautiful.  There,  a 
^  ferocious  gentleman  looks  daggers  from  the 
corner  of  a  diligence.  Here,  the  mayoral  says 
s^eet  or  harsh  things  to  his  mules,  as  the  case  may 
*• :  there,  is  a  robbery  and  horrid  tragedy.  The 
Ramblas  and  the  Prados,  with  the  mantillas  and 
lae  cspiw— the  theatres,  convents  and  churches — 
lbs  reads,  streets  and  taverns  are  all  gaily  and  ad- 
Htrably  described.  In  justice  too,  we  must  bear 
witoess  to  a  faithful  description  of  the  libraries, 
oblaets,  and  various  phUosophical,  benevolent  and 
literary  institutions,  to  be  found  in  Madrid,  where 
*e  author  was,  long  enough  to  look  around  him  at 
^  leiaorc.  There  seems  too,  to  be  every  dispo- 
siUOQto  appreciate  their  excellence,  and  give  credit 
to  their  number  and  extent.  Were  this  all— did 
Mt  the  author  go  on  to  describe  and  detail,  what, 
i:  the  naUire  of  things,  he  could  not  know,  and 
^'A  Dot  see  and  understand — we  should  end  our 
ccmmentary,  without  a  word  of  further  disap^roba- 
tioa.  To  be  sure,  it  might  be  a  matter  of  neces- 
sity, for  OS  to  say,  of  some  facts,  that  they  were 
^e  property  of  Mariana ;  of  others  that  they  be- 
loiiged  to  AntUlon,  and  of  many  observations  and 
coaclosions,  that  they  were  the  offspring  of  La- 
Wc ;  hot  then  we  should  refer  to  the  author's 
caiidid  admission  of  his  indebtedness,  as  a  suffi- 
cient apology  for  the  fact,  and  should  attribute  iU 
aient,  to  the  pressure  of  that  temptation  to  write 
1  l«ok,  with  which,  according  to  the  motto  of  the 
volume,  Cervantes  says  that  Satan  so  sorely  besets 
^-  We  might  apply,  too,  the  strictures  of  Azara, 
»bich  we  have  previously  quoted,  to  Mr.  Slidell's 
admiration  of  every  thing  English,  and  to  his  ec- 
siasiesat  finding  himself  in  the  "  paradise' of  Gib- 


raltar."" For  instance ;  when  he  visits  the  old 
castle  of  Taric,  he  describes  the  residence  of  the 
public  hangman,  who  lives  there  *'  out  of  sight 
and  out  of  mind,**  and  then  proceeds  to  observe 
that  **  this  worthy  functionary  is  occasionally  called 
upon  to  do  justice  on  a  Spaniard,  who,  forgetting 
that  he  is  in  a  land  of  law,  has  appealed,  accord- 
ing to  the  custom  of  his  country,  to  the  arbitration 
of  the  knife.*'**  A  notice  of  this  trait  of  superior 
refinement  in  the  English  system,  cannot  fail  to 
remind  the  reader  of  the  bewildered  wayfarer,  who 
after  wandering  long  and  wearily,  at  last  came  in 
sight  of  a  gibbet,  and  thanked  God  that  he  had 
reached  some  signs  of  civilization!  We  can  par- 
don all  this,  nevertheless;  for  we  find  that  our 
author,  in  his  latter  edition,*^  contrasts,  most  favo- 
bly,  the  condition  of  the  Spanish  laboring  classes, 
with  that  of  the  miserable  millions,  whose  taxed 
and  toilsome  slavery  goes  to  make  up  the  aggre- 
gate of  Great  Britain's  commercial  and  political 
greatness.  In  his  second  work  too,  we  are  further 
told,  that  the  tendency  of  the  Spanish  laws  '*  is  in 
favor  of  the  poor** — a  fact  in  which  be  is  fully 
sustained  by  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Gushing,  who 
speaks,  with  pleasure,  of  the  absence  in  the  manu- 
facturing towns  which  he  visited,  of  that  squalid 
wretchedness,  so  universal  in  English  cities  de- 
voted to  the  same  purposes.**  With  such  conces- 
sions, the  Spanish  people  may  spare  a  host  of 
empty  praises,  fur  true  philosophy  cannot  consider 
a  nation  much  behind  hand  in  genuine  civilization, 
when  its  title  is  based  on  the  protection  and  social 
happiness  it  tenders  to  the  mass. 

As  we  said  before,  our  author  does  not  content 
himself  with  describing  what  he  actually  saw  and 
knew;  but  proceeds  in  his  twentieth  chapter,  to 
give  a  general  view  of  Spain ;  and,  it  is  to  this 
narrative  of  what  he  did  not  and  could  not  know, 
that  we  are  compelled  to  take  exception.  He  pour- 
trays  the  whole  -character — ^physical  and  moral — 
political,  civil  and  literary — of  the  whole  people — 
their  arts  and  industry,  their  classes,  power  and 
peculiarities — matters,  upon  which  it  is  palpable, 
from  what  we  have  already  written,  that  he  could, 
in  no  manner  less  than  supernatural,  have  quali- 
fied himself  to  express  an  opinion.  Were  it  not 
of  serious  consequence,  it  would  be  amusing  to 
contemplate  the  gravity  with  which  he  discusses 
the  prostration  of  the  arts,  of  agriculture,  com- 
merce and  manufactures — ^when  we  know  that  from 
the  nature  of  things,  he  must  testify  to  nothing  but 
hearsay.  Still  more  diverting  is  it,  to  hear  him 
describe  the  "  peculiarities  of  the  dififerent  provin- 
ces."**—- one  half  of  which  he  had  never  seen — and 
critically  examine  a  language,  which  he  did  not 
understand.  Finance  and  political  economy,  reve- 
nues and  expenditures,  laws  and  institutions,  seem 
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to  havo  volunteered  to  be  understood  without 
examination.  If  all  this  be  tlie  legitimate  effect 
of  travelling,  it  might  be  a  happy  thought  to  set 
our  national  Congress  into  inmicdiate  locomo- 
tion. Wo  niigrht  then  have  some  chance  of  see- 
ing them  a'^quire  a  iuaiiliarity  with  the  whole 
vast  interests  of  their  country,  which  does  not 
seem  likely  tu  come  to  them,  amid  the  riotous 
travesties  of  deliberation,  which  arc. performed  at 
the  capitol. 

It  would  be  foreign  to  our  purpose,  to  examine 
the  correctness  of  Mr.  Slideli's  views  upon  all  the 
points  wliir.h  he  touches.  They  may  be  correct, 
and  probably  are,  in  many  particulars.  Not  so 
however,  in  what  especially  concerns  us  here. 
His  remarks  upon  the  national  literature,  if  not 
conspicuous  for  length,  atone  for  tlicir  brevity,  by 
their  comprehensiveness.  **  Literature,"  he  says, 
"  may  not  merely  be  said  to  be  dying  in  ISpain,  but 
actually  dead.  The  illustrious  race  of  writers, 
&c,  is  now  extinct.  A  single  living  poet  alone 
remains,  or  is  known  to  fame.  Yriarte,  whose 
fables  are  equal  to  those  of  Esop  or  La  Fontaine, 
will  long  be  read  with  equal  j»rofit  and  pleasure."--^ 
We  trust  that  we  may  be  mistaken,  in  supposing 
that  Mr.  Slidell  meant  to  speak  of  Yriarte,  as  a 
poet  living  in  182G — though  we  hardly  see  how 
we  can  give  his  sentences  any  other  construction. 
If  wc  are  right,  then  it  is  unf(»rtunate  that  we 
should  have  before  us,  a  copy  of  Yriarte's  *'  Les- 
sons on  Geography  and  llidtury,*'  publislied  in 
Madrid  in  1823 — wherein  the  I'Mitor  deeply  de- 
plores the  death  of  his  author,  before  he  had  been 
able  to  put  a  finishing  hand  to  the  work.  This 
work  itself  was  commenced  in  1782 — and  not 
being  of  very  great  bulk — it  is  fairly  to  be  inferred, 
that  Yriarte  died  before  the  close  of  the  century. 
Feller-"  assorts  that  his  death  was  in  1793.  Be- 
sides this,  the  assertion  that  there  was  in  1827,  but 
one  living  Spanish  poet  known  to  fame,''^  is  of  so 
extraordinary  a  character,  to  one  at  all  familiar 
with  the  history  of  literature,  that  we  must  attri- 
bute it  to  a  typographical  error.  It  is  too  gross 
for  a  premeditated  mistnkc.  Where  was  Quin- 
tana, — where  Murliuez  dc  la  Rosa — Nicasio  Gal- 
lego — Arriaza-  -Lista — Frias — Saavcdra — Carni- 
cero — Ruiz  de  la  Vega — Tapia — JSabinon — Mora — 
Cambroncro — Alcala  Galiano,  with  the  multitude 
whose  lesser  lights  shone  brightly,  in  the  atmos- 
phere of  constitutional  freedom  I  But  our  traveller 
continues  in  the  same  strain.  "  Her  Lope  de 
Vvga,  her  Calderon,  Gongora,  Garcilaso,  Qucvedo, 
her  Alcman,  arc  only  known  to  Spain  tradition- 
ally, or  to  the  curious  few,  through  a  scarce  col- 
lection of  anii'iuo  tomes.  Ilardiy  any  of  these 
uuliiors  are  reprinted  at  the  ])rosent  day,  and  were 
it  not   for  fear  of  a  tumult  among  the  Spaniards, 

"^  Vcar  in  Spain  Ml.  =*  Du-t.  His.  •'  Jn  the  new  edition, 
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nothing  would  preveat  tbe  censor  from  pnMcrifaim 
their  beloved  champion,  Don  Quixotte.-' 

Now  it  is  perfectly  well  known  to  tho«e  it  il 
acquainted  with  the  matter,  that  the  Spuiish  dv- 
sies,  never  rare,  were  reprinted  in  very  emifa- 
riety  and  excellent  editions,  during  the  lastqiuna 
of  the  past  century,  and  that  portion  of  the  piCMl 
which  preceded  Mr.  Slideirs  visit ;  more  espeo* 
ally  in  uiul  about  the  years  1612  and  1(>*21,  wheBtk 
press  was  most  active  and  unrestrained.  So  znnij 
is  Mr.  Slidell  mistaken,  as  to  the  fact  of  hks**3D- 
tiquc  tomes,"  that  even  in  this  country,  we  ion 
the  means  of  establishing  his  error.    In  tbe  Librur 
of  Congress,  there  is  a  splendid  copy  of  tbevioii 
of  Lope  de  Vega,  in  twenty-one  volumeA.  rnii 
octavo,  printed  in  Madrid  in  1776.    In  tbe  am 
collection,  is  a  series  of  the  comedies  of  Cildem, 
in  ten  volumes,  the  several  numbers  ofwLichnn 
printed  in  the  various  principal  cities  of  Spaiiiil 
at  dates  ranging  from  the  middle  to  the  clontf 
the  last  century.     Upon  the  table  before  ii£,liiBl 
is  now  lying  a  copy  of  Garcilaso,  elegantly poiii 
at  Madrid  in  1788.     By  its  side,  are  the  H-orbif 
Queredo,  printed  in  tho  same  city,  io  1S31.  1i 
company  also  is  Quintana's  collection  of  the  Wt 
efforts  of  the  national  muse,  in  four  voI'J 
Madrid  1817 — containing  the  choice  eCTiii 
Gongora;  and  we  doubt  not  that  the  Guzmiife 
Allarache,  the  great  work  of  Aleman,  iato  befi 
in  more  than  one  American  librar}',  of  an 
current  in  Spain  in  1820.  Our  own  Uinitcd  coUeciiB 
prtseutsus,  in  poetry  alo.ne,  Juan  Je  Meaa,M»' 
1604— Fray  Luis  de  Leon,  Madrid  1816— Ei* 
la's  Epic  and  the  poems  of  Mclendez,  Madrid  Iflt 
So  much  for  books  only  known  *'  traditioaallyJ 
the  **  curious  few."     As  for  Cervantes,  eofcr' 
he  from  all  risk  of  the  censor,  that  in  IS19,ft 
and  admirable  edition  of  the  Quixotte,  wu  f^ 
lished  in  Madrid,  by  the  Royal  Academy:  aod^^ 
the  very  time  when  our  author  was  in  Spain. 
mencin    nmst  have  already   commeuccd  0 
perhaps  in  exile)  the  preparation  of  liis  i'l 
edition,  which  saw  the  light  in  MudriJ,  in  1^ 
and  which  has  left  nothing  for  the  ingi^ucity 
learning  of  future  commentators. 

In  view  of  all  these  facttf,  wc  sec  consi^?^ 
propriety  in  Mr.  SlideU's  conscious  Joubt*  of  il 
own  capacity,  to  give  a  critical  opiuion  oj*^ 
Spanish  literature,  or  to  weigh  its  luents  «i* 
those  of  English  writers.  It  seems  stianiTC  how- 
ever, that  he  should  endeavor"  to  fortifv  lii**'*- 
conclusions  by  a  concurrent  letter  from  a  "iG* 
mriu  friend,"  who  seems,  like  himself,  to  k*c> 
greater  fancy  for  general  principles,  tliaa  paitj* 
lur  examples.  Mr.  Slidell  however,  cnumtnW 
the  English  writers,  of  whom  he  declares '.hil  i*| 
was  unable  to  find  any  Spanish  count erpar.*,**' 
adds  to  tlie  list,  the  name  of  Mr.  Irving.  No«^ 
sides  the  limited  study  which  Mr.  Slidtll  haJ  gi** 
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to  the  Castiliao  language,  preriooaly  to  making  this 
cofflpaiisoo,  there  are  two  things  which  strike  us  as 
somevhat  remarkable  therein.  The  first  is,  that 
in  so  short  a  time  as  that  occupied  by  his  visit,  he 
sbooM  hare  been  able,  in  the  scarcity  of  books 
which  he  describes,  to  find  classics  enough  for  a 
&irjaral]e];  and  the  other  is  the  fact,  that,  at  the 
TeiT  momeDt  alluded  to,  Mr.  Irving  was  in  Madrid, 
drawiog  from  a  literature  in  which  no  "  counter- 
pan''  to  himself  could  be  found — and  from  a  work, 
jQst  pubiiahed,  where  literature  was  "  actually 
dead"— the  materials  of  a  production,  on  which  he 
rests  his  own  claims  to  immortality  ! 

While  upon  this  branch  of  the  subject,  we  will 
pKseDt  ttro  further  illustrations.  In  the  last  edition 
ot'*A  Year  in  Spain,'  we  find  the  following  as- 
sertion: '*  Spanish  literature  testifies  to  the  na- 
tiooal  indifference  to  rural  attractions.  The  cata- 
logue of  her  poets  contains  no  prototype  to  the 
same  of  Thompson,  and  the  silly  and  sheepish  pas- 
torals of  Cervantes,  are  the  most  eloquent  proofs 
of  the  deficiency.  "»• 

It  is  hard  to  tell  what  pastorals  of  Cervantes  are 
here  alJoded  to,  (unless  the  Galatea) ;  hot  it  is  cer- 
tain, that  to  none  of  bis  poetry,  did  that  great  wri- 
ter himself  attach  much  importance.      As  to  the 
geoenl  fact  embraced  in  the  remark,  we  hare  to 
uk,  with  surprise,  whether  Mr.  Slidell  conld  pos- 
s%  hare  forgotten,  that  Garcilaso,***  whom  he  him- 
^If  refers  to  as  classic,  derives  his  highest  repu- 
tation from  bis  exquisite  pastorals  1  Could  he  have 
J»wd  of  Montemayor,  of  Lope  de  Vega,  of  Valba- 
na,*'  of  GH  Polo  1'*  Is  it  easy  for  him  tofind  asingle 
Spanish  bard,  of  established  reptutation,  who  did  not 
Kek,  from  time  to  time,  new  and  refreshing  inspi- 
ration, from  the  fiower  and  the  greensward — from 
ipringiime  and  autumn  %    It  was  the  peculiar  trait 
of  their  muse  in  the  sixteenth  century,  according 
to  Mi.  Hallam;"  not  less  so  in  the  age  which 
foiloved,  and  down  to  the  rich  pictures  of  rural 
^ty,  which  have  heen  painted  by  Zorilla  in  our 
<^*n  day;  it  has  continued  a  pervading  spirit.   Some 
of  the  highest  eflforts  of  Leon  and  Melendez  were 
elerated  and  pnrified  by  its  influence,  and  it  has 
funiahed  to  almost  all,  a  refuge,  in  which  they 
*ere  safe  from  Uie  persecution,  to  which  a  tyran- 
oical  goremment  would  have  condemned  the  at- 
t^pt  to  move  in  a  bolder  sphere. 

The  next  task  which  devolves  on  us,  is  one  of 
eharitj.  In  onr  last  number,  we  rescued  the  his- 
torian Conde  from  the  hands  of  the  North  Ameri- 
can Review,  which,  of  its  own  mere  motion,  had 
transtbrmed  him  into  a  Frenchman.  It  is  now  for 
^  to  protest  against  the  right  of  Mr.  Slidell  (with 
no  canonical  antbority  that  we  wot  off),  to  clothe 
ihe  same  unfortunate  and  persecuted  individual,  in 
ihe  habit  of  a  "  Jeromite  monk."**    According  to 

**  Vol.  3  p.  14«.  »  1  Hallam**  Lit.  219.  »>  1  Mart  de 
»  Rfl«a  205.  »»  Id.  887.  Clemencin,  Don  Quij.  Inlrod. 
nUI.   »  I  Halt  Lit  338.    "  Year  in  Sp.,  yoI.  3,  p.  65. 
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the  enumeration  of  his  own  titles,  prefixed  by  Mr. 
Conde,  to  his  *'  Domination  of  the  Arabs  in  Spain,*"* 
he  was  librarian  and  antiquarian  of  the  Academy  of 
History — a  doctor  of  laws,  and  not  of  theolgy.  He 
was  a  learned  and  able  man,  a  diligent  and  faithful 
historian.'*  His  premature  death,  in  1830,  after 
the  first  volume  of  his  work  had  just  gone  through 
the  press,  was  a  heavy  loss  to  his  country  and  to 
literature.  After  the  good  services  which  he  ren- 
dered while  living,  he  would  seem  to  deserve  a 
little  repose  in  his  grave.  It  is  fortunate  indeed 
for  him,  that  he  has  passed  away.  A  few  more 
travellers — s  few  more  reviewers,  would  ^K>on  ef- 
fectually disguise  him  from  himself. 

From  the  literature  we  pass  with  Mr.  Slidell  to 
the  universities  of  Spain,  and  to  the  state  of  public 
education.  His  conclusion  is,  of  course,  a  round 
one.  '*  The  Spaniards,  as  a  people,  are  ignorant — 
supremely  ignorant.**'^  The  blame  of  such  a  state 
of  things  iB  next  thrown  on  the  clergy,  who  like- 
wise have  a  section  devoted  to  their  benefit.  We 
are  not  anxious  to  provoke  any  of  the  odium  theo^ 
/o^Vtim,  which  would  inevitably  follow  any  discus- 
sion, involving  the  delicate  question  of  clerical  pu- 
rity and  intelligence.  We  will  only  remark,  that 
in  the  ''Discussions  on  the  Inqnisition,*^''  which 
took  place  in  the  Cortes  of  1818  and  1813,  and  to 
which  we  referred  in  oar  last  number,  the  eflforts 
of  many  of  the  clergy  who  participated,  were  con* 
spicQOus,  not  only  for  erudition,  logic  and  elegance, 
but  for  the  most  liberal  and  expanded  sentiments.* 
As  an  act  too  of  justice,  and  somewhat  germaine  to 
the  subject,  as  illustrating  our  traveller's  spirit,  we 
will  here  apologize  for  having,  in  our  last,  given 
credit  to  Mr.  Goodrich,  for  what  was  in  reality  a 
merit  of  Mr.  SlideU's.  We  mean  the  introduction 
to  the  American  public,  of  ''  the  glorious  martyr, 
San  Poncio,  advocate  and  protector  against  bed- 
bugs." In  his  first  edition,  our  traveller  omitted 
this  good  saint,  by  some  extraordinary  oversight ; 
but,  no  doubt,  deeming  the  mention  of  his  existence 
very  important  in  conveying  a  proper  "  notion**  of 
Spanish  character  and  manners — besides  being 
somewhat  **  picturesque  and  peculiar** — he  pro- 
duced him  in  his  more  elaborate  publication.'*  We 
trust  that  the  "  glorious  martyr'*  will  not  be  un- 
mindful of  this  good  turn,  but  will  ever  hover  the 
guardian  spirit  of  our  author's  "  bug**-les8  bed, 
whispering  Titania's 

"Muaic-^snch  as  oharmeth  sleep.** 

To  the  evil  of  general  ignorance,  Mr.  Slidell 
sees  no  remedy,  save  the  influence  of  *'  free,  happy 
and  enlightened  France.****  We  are  not  here,  in 
the  face  of  history,  to  deny  that  Spain,  at  the  mo- 

"  Madrid  1820.  **  Prem^tt,  313  note.  '^  Old  edit.  387. 
««Cadiil813.    "  Vol.  1,  p.  140.    *•  Old  edit.  393. 

•  In  the  5th  toI.  of  the  History  of  Spain,  in  the  Cabinet 
Cyclopedia,  p.  258,  i|  is  assarted  that  the  Spanish  secular 
clergy  will  compare  sdvaDtsfeously  with  the  elerQr  of  the 
Chareh  of  England. 
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ment  of  Mr.  Slideirs  Tisit,  was  in  a  state  of  deep 
and  melancholy  despotism.  The  constitution  had, 
not  long  before,  been  broken  down  by  the  assis- 
tance of  the  Due  D*Angoul6me — ^the  champion 
of  legitimacy  and  ignorance — the  stone  given  by 
^  free,  happy  and  enlightened  France,*^  to  a  sister 
nation,  calling  for  the  bread  of  similar  happiness, 
freedom  and  cultivation.  The  institutions  of  civi- 
lized improvement  having  been  removed — absolute 
powers,  tremendous  in  reaction,  had  almost  anni- 
hilated every  thing  but  hope.  It  is  not  however 
to  be  inferred,  that  because  King  Ferdinand  had 
fettered  men's  tongues  and  hands,  he  had  likewise 
paralyzed  every  thought  and  feeling.  Despotic 
edicts  cannot  make  men  unlearn  what  they  know. 
It  is  one  thing  to  enforce  silence :  another,  to  take 
away  the  faculty  of  speech.  If  we  look  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  Spanish  mind,  during  the  two  in- 
tervals of  constitutional  rule,  the  activity  of  the 
press,  the  political  movement,  the  philosophical 
examination  of  the  old  system,  and  the  arguments 
adduced  in  support  of  the  new,  we  shall  soon  con- 
vince ourselves  that  a  spirit  was  then  abroad,  to- 
tally irreconcilable  with  the  supreme  ignorance 
predicated  above.*^  In  the  discussions  of  the  Cor- 
tes of  1812,  which  were  puUished  in  twenty- 
three  volumes,  evidence  will  be  found,  to  satisfy 
the  most  skeptical,  as  to  the  existence  of  a  class, 
whose  sentiments,  acquirements  and  ability,  would 
be  honorable  to  any  people. 

In  the  thorough  reform  which  followed  the  death 
of  Ferdinand  in  1833,  and  which  has  gone  on, 
widening  the  sphere  of  literature  and  freedom,  as 
well  as  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  to  a  degree  which 
those  who  have  not  examined  the  subject  will 
hardly  believe — there  is  every  demonstration,  that 
the  leaven  which  once  existed,  continued  to  work, 
actively  though  noiselessly,  through  the  interval  of 
tyrannical  dominion.  The  sudden  expansion  of 
every  department  of  knowledge — the  establishment 
of  presses  and  the  swarm  of  publications — ^the  uni- 
versal development  of  energy  and  thought,  in  the 
midst  of  a  devastating  civil  war — ^mnst  all  have  re- 
quired the  agency  of  men  of  cultivated  minds, 
stimulated  and  sustained  by  congeniality  among 
the  mass.  Whence  then  did  these  men  spring  at 
so  brief  a  summons  ?  There  is  no  legend,  even  in 
legendary  Spain,  that  they  came  down  from  the 
clouds,  when  Ferdinand,  according  to  the  charita- 
ble but  doubtful  assertion  of  the  royal  bulletin,  as- 
cended to  the  regions  above  them.  Who  were 
their  teachers !  Where  did  they  find,  among  their 
''antique  tomes,*^  the  materials  for  so  rapid  and 
complete  a  revolution  %  A  slight  review  of  his- 
torical facts,  will  enable  us  to  answer  these  ques- 
tions. 

Down  to  the  year  1767,  when  the  Jesuits  were 
expelled  from  Spain,  they  had  the  general  control 

«*  Ed.  Rev.,  No.  79p  p.  53. 


of  education.     That  their  system  was  a  wise  and 
liberal  one,  we  have  the  subsequent  testimonv  of 
Mr.  Slidell  himself  to  prove.    In  "Spain  He- 
visited,*^*'  he  calls  them  *'  the  most  enlightened  of 
Spanish  clergymen,**  and  laments  the  probable 
misfortune  of  their  second  expulsion.    In  the  ab- 
sence too  of  any  such  admission,  the  history  of 
that  celebrated  order,  everjrwhere,  demonstrates, 
that  in  the  matter  of  the  diffusion  of  learning,  there 
was,  with  them,  no  want  of  industry,  ability  and 
success.    Their  political  influence  may  be  a  mat- 
ter of  discussion,  but  there  is  no  one  who  will  as- 
sert that  the  atmosphere  which  was  around  their 
institutions  could  be  that  of ''  supreme  ignorance.^ 
Upon  their  expulsion,  and  towards  the  cloee  of  his 
reign,  Charles  III,  surrounded  by  able  ministers 
and  counsellors,  gave  a  new  impulse  to  public  in- 
struction.  From  these  enlightened  men,  he  learned 
the  errors  which  had  crept  into  the  preceding  sys- 
tem, and  endeavored  to  counteract  its  too  scholas- 
tic and  abstract  tendency.*'    Campomanes,  Jovel- 
lanos  and   Cadalso,  lent  him  their  suggestions 
and  assistance.*    Institutes  and  academies  were 
established  for  the  purpose  of  popularising  know- 
ledge.    The  lesser  universities  were  discarded 
as  nests  of  subtle  and  disputatious  frivolity — ^while 
in  their  stead,  primary  schools,  and  seminari^ 
for  more    advanced  instruction,  were   scattered 
through  the  kingdom.**     The  care  which  had 
been  so  long  monopolized  by  the  higher  and  less 
available  branches,  was  now  more  naefnUy  de- 
voted to  the  dissemination  of  scientific  and  practi- 
cal information.    The  institute  of  Oviedo,  estab- 
lished by  Jovellanos  and  others,  produced  the  two 
Arguelles  and  the  Count  of  Toreno,  with  many 
more  who  made  themselves  prominent  during  the 
troubled  movements  to  which  we  have  heretofore 
referred.    To  Toreno,  we  owe  a  masterly  historr 
of  the  invasion  of  Napoleon,  and  the  wars  and  tc- 
volations  consequent  thereupon.**    To  Canga  Ar- 
guelles, his  country  is  indebted  for  a  defence  against 
the  misrepresentations  of  English  historiaoa,  upon 
the  same  subject,**  as  well  as  for  various  other  po- 
litical and  economical  productions.     Agoatin  Ar- 
guelles was  regarded  as  the  Cicero  of  the  Cortes  of 
1813  and  1832*^ — has  subsequently  distingtiished 
himself  by  his  written  efforts,  and  is  now  the  guar- 
dian of  the  infant  Queen.    All  of  these  gentlemen 
are  yet  living  to  attest  the  excellence  of  the  sys- 
tem, which  fitted  them  to  tread  their  several  wsJks 
with  honor. 

The  reign  of  Charles  lY,  as  it  brought  little  of 
glory  or  of  benefit  to  the  Spanish  people,  in  asj 
way,  preserved  its  consistency,  by  doing  Dotbing 
for  the  cause  of  education.   The  esrtblishmeBts  aX 


*'  Vol  2,  p.  HI.  *'  JovellaiKW  Infor.  df  ley  ikgnx.  29T 
to  325.  **  GaceU  de  Madnd,  Univ.  Men.  **  Madrid  1335, 
5Tolt.oct.   **  London  1829.    **  Ed.  Rer.,  No.  79,  p.  55. 

*  Valdesi  Quintana  and  other  kindred  spirits,  qvickwcd 
the  impoise  thus  given. 
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his  predaeeasor,  continued  however  to  exercise  an 
eiieoKTe  mod  profitable  influence — although  great 
neglect  was  shown  to  the  primary  schools.^  Not- 
withstanding this  depression,  the  education  of  many 
who  figured  in  the  Cortes  of  1820,  and  who  are 
DOW  prominent,  belonged  to  this  era.  The  inva^ 
sioo  of  Napoleon  of  coarse  threw  all  things  in  con- 
fiiston ;  bat  we  find  that  public  instruction  was  the 
first  care  of  the  constitutionalists  in  1813.  The 
committee  by  whom  the  Constitution  was  reported, 
aecompanied  it  by  a  preliminary  discourse,  in  which 
its  eoin{^cated  variety  of  subjects,  and  dl  the  dif- 
ficulties which  surrounded  the  task,  are  set  forth 
and  analysed,  with  views  so  liberal  and  statesman- 
like, that  the  document  will  bear  a  favorable  com- 
parison with  the  best  state-papers  of  its  day. 
Ajnong  the  ends  to  be  gained  by  the  Constitution, 
they  enamerate  the  extension  of  education,  and  en- 
large upon  the  benefits  to  arise  from  a  comprehen- 
sifc  system,  in  which  a  strict  supervision  was  to 
be  kept  over  the  morals  and  fitness  of  the  instruc- 
tors, and  a  liberal  support  to  be  given  to  those  who 
might  occapy  so  responsible  a  situation.*'  Ac- 
cordingly, the  ninth  Title  of  the  Constitution  is 
^  Of  PuUic  Instmction  ;'*  and  provision  is  therein 
made  for  the  establishment  of  a  general  Directory 
of  Studies,  and  a  nniform  system  of  education 
Uuoughoot  the  kingdom.  Primary  sehools  were 
directed  in  all  the  towns  of  the  monarchy.  From 
these,  the  system  passed  through  intermediate  in- 
stitotions  np  to  universities — all  to  be  subject  to 
the  control  of  the  Cortes,  and  all  to  be  placed  on 
the  same  footing,  of  visitation  and  inspection.  In 
all,  it  was  made  obligatory,  to  instil  a  knowledge  of 
the  principles  of  freedom  and  the  constitution, 
jointly  with  the  lore  of  the  past,  and  the  discove- 
ries of  science  and  the  arts. 

The  short  duration  of  constitutional  rule,  in  1813, 
prerented  this  plan  from  being  realized;  but  in 
1830  it  went  into  operation,  with  the  veteran  biog- 
rapher, poet  and  statesman,  Don  Manuel  Josef 
Qaintana,  at  its  head.^  The  wants  of  the  nation 
were  then  actively  investigated,  and  the  remedy 
applied  with  so  much  energy,  that  at  the  end  of 
tweoty  months,  three-fourths  of  the  people  had 
been  supplied  with  primary  schools,  commodious 
buildiiiga,  and  capable  instructors.  Poor  children 
were  admitted  gratuitously ;  and  it  was  made  the 
datf  of  every  parent,  under  a  penalty,  to  have  his 
ofisphng  thus  instrncted.  The  universities  were 
reorganized,  and  a  central  university  and  a  poly- 
teehfiic  school  were  established  in  Madrid.  The 
medical  colleges  were  placed  on  a  new  footing ;  in 
fine,  an  impulse  was  given  to  every  department  of 
learning,  while  over  all  were  extended  the  zealous 
care  of  the  constituted  authorities,  and  the  wings 
of  a  liberated  press.  Crowds  of  yoath  rushed  to 
the  foontains  of  improvement.    The  whole  intel- 

**Joam.Lit.Con.232;  «Prel.  Disc  113-14.  ••Joum. 
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lect  of  the  nation  and  its  promise  were  up,  and 
burning  with  enthusiasm."  A  bright  light  seemed 
to  gild  the  whole  soil,  which  for  so  many  years  had 
been  stained  with  blood,  and  darkened  by  oppres- 
sion. Suddenly  that  light  went  out.  Despotism, 
unable  to  triumph  of  itself,  sought  elsewhere  the 
elements  of  success,  and  found  them  among  the 
*'free,  happy,  and  enlightened.**  Properly  indeed, 
but  sadly,  is  it  remarked  by  the  writer,  from  whom 
we  have  collected  some  of  these  details — "  This 
noble  system,  the  Spaniards  had  the  honor  of  form- 
ing ;  to  others  belongs  the  responsibility  of  its  over- 
throw."" 

Upon  the  downfall  of  the  Constitution,  in  1833, 
not  only  the  subjects  bat  the  modes  of  instruction 
were  changed.  A  new  system,  suited  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  government,^  was  adopted ;  and  al- 
though primary  schools  were  not  actually  abolished, 
they  were  so  scantily  supplied  with  support^  tliat 
few  of  them  lingered  long.  The  nniversities  re- 
turned, once  more,  to  those  unprofitable  studies,  in 
which  despotism  is  always  willing  that  the  intel- 
lect of  those  whom  it  oppresses,  shall  waste  its 
strength  and  freshness. 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  brief  historical  review 
which  we  have  taken,  must  negative,  to  a  eandid 
mind,  the  extreme  conclusions  which  Mr.  Slidell 
has  promulged.  It  is  impossible  that  a  nation — 
agitated  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  by 
great  political  and  moral  revolutions — with  sys> 
tems  of  education,  snch  as  we  have  described,  for 
so  mach  longer  time  abroad  among  its  people — 
with  the  popular  mind,  attracted  by  so  many  causes, 
to  a  knowledge  of  these  systems — with  so  many 
evidences  of  deep  thonght  apon  government  and 
political  science — it  is,  we  submit,  impossible  that 
such  a  nation  ooald  have  relapsed,  in  three  years, 
into  the  state  of  supreme  and  degraded  ignorance, 
which  Mr.  Slidell  has  described.  It  is  too,  very 
questionable  whether  the  land  would  have  been 
nearer  to  redemption,  had  Mr.  Slidell  been  chosen 
for  its  political  guide.  In  his  first  edition,**  he 
seemed  to  think  that  the  prostration  of  the  clergy, 
and  the  qniet  influence  of  French  vicinity,  would 
work  out  the  regeneration  to  which  the  Constitu- 
tion had  been  inadequ?*te.  In  that  of  1836,**  he 
brings  himself  to  the  widely  different  conclusion, 
that "  a  despotism  under  clerical  influence,"  was 
the  only  settled  form  of  government  then  practica- 
ble, or  likely  to  be  so  for  years  to  come.  Under 
such  a  government,  headed  by  Don  Carlos,  he  con- 
cludes that  Spain  would  find  her  surest  path  to 
improvement  and  peace.  Recent  events  do  seem 
to  have  falsified  this  prophecy.  The  popularity 
which  was  supposed  to  belong  to  Don  Carlos,  but 
^hich  was,  in  efifeot,  the  zealous  love  of  the  Nor- 
thern Provinces  for  their  Jueros  or  privileges,  of 

"  Ed.  Rby.  ub.  sapr.  "Prof.  Pisano— Joaro.  Lit. 
ConTen.  ub.  supr.  •»  2  Spain  Reris.  21.  »*Pfoo.  Am. 
Lye,  No.  IV.    **p.3M.    ••  Vol.  3,  p.  312. 
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which  they  ima^ned  him  to  be  the  friend — ^that 
popularity  has  paaaed  away.  New  ideas  haTe 
triumphed.  Don  Carlos  is  aa  exile ;  and,  after  so 
many  years  of  bloodshed  and  of  misery,  during 
which  he  was  ever  unable  to  possess  himself  of  a 
single  fortified  city,  it  cannot  be  much  feared  that 
the  people  will  willingly  return  to  the  ancient  or- 
der of  despotism,  and  encounter  again  therefor,  the 
sacrifices  which  have  cost  them  so  many  tears  of 
bitterness  already.  The  truth  is,  that  the  old  gene- 
ration, to  whom  ignorance  and  slavery  were  a 
habit,  have  now  nearly  all  been  buried.  The  peo- 
ple of  this  day,  are  the  children  of  this  century, 
and  of  its  movements  and  opinions.  Under  the  re- 
gency of  the  soldier  of  fortune,  who  has  gathered 
the  reins  of  government  in  his  strong  hand,  and 
who  yet  wears  honorably  the  temporary  crown 
which  he  won  by  good  service,  they  find  that  the 
energies  of  their  country  have  come  forth.  They 
see  an  undivided  and  a  manly  front  presented  to  the 
world — ^they  feel  a  protecting  arm  stretched  over 
their  domestic  prosperity.  If  the  rule  be  as  yet  a 
stern  one,  it  is  because  sternness  is  needed — but,  in 
the  ipultitude  of  able  men  and  tried  patriots,  whom 
Espartero  has  gathered  around  him,  and  who  cling 
to  his  government  as  their  salvation,  the  people 
have  found  a  security  and  a  pledge,  which  are  fast 
removing  all  doubts  from  their  minds.  Spain,  it  is 
true,  may  yet  be  considered  as  unsettled  in  her  des- 
tiny— but  tliongh  she  waver  from  the  line,  she  can- 
not leave  it  altogether.  There  is  a  point  beyond 
which  nations  must  pass,  before  they  can  be  sure 
of  their  stability ;  that  once  gained,  they  will  find 
it  harder  to  retrograde  than  to  advance.  If  the 
liberal  powers  of  Europe,  instead  of  vexing  the 
new  government  with  childish  disputes  and  em- 
barrassing intrigue,  would  give  it  an  honest,  sym- 
pathetic support,  or  allow  it  to  flourish  of  itself, 
they  would  act,  even  as  to  their  own  interests,  with 
m  wisdom  which  seems  now  to  be  foreign  to  their 
eoancils.  In  the  coming  and  not  far  distant  con- 
test, which  is  to  shake  the  foundations  of  Europe, 
it  needs  no  cunning  discernment,  to  foresee  that 
the  Spanish  Peninsula  may  be  an  agent,  mighty 
for  weal  or  for  woe.  Her  fruitful  soil — her  innu- 
merable resources — cultivated  and  developed  by 
industry  and  enterprise,  and  all  tending  to  heighten 
and  strengthen  the  established  constancy  of  her 
people — would  make  her,  under  the  guidance  of 
free  institutions,  a  precious  ally,  and  a  formidable 
foe.  France,  Spain  and  England  united,  would  be 
irresistible.  Let  her,  on  the  contrary,  be  crippled 
by  jealousy — wounded  by  reproach,  and  broken  by 
strife — ^with  her  energies  wasted,  her  intellect 
darkened,  her  fountains  dried  up — and  there  would 
pour  into  her  territories,  hordes  that  would  make 
her  a  Russia  of  the  South,  a  nucleus  of  triumph  for 
the  enemies  of  man.  It  was  with  a  view  to  this, 
that  Carlos,  without  any  revenue  but  pillage,  was 
sustained,  by  foreign  but  secret  aid,  for  so  muy 


years.  It  is  for  this  that  hii  downfall  ihosM  to 
huled,  as  a  triumph,  far  mote  important  thia  ito 
mere  overthrow  of  a  bad  dynasty  by  a  nagla 
people. 

Before  we  take  leave  of  Mr.  Slidell,  it  maj  to 
as  well  to  mention  that  the  ^  Year  in  Spam"  vii 
suppressed  in  that  country  by  royal  order,  and  tto 
re^ntrance  of  the  author  into  the  kingdom  expresrijr 
forbidden.  Now  we  are  very  far  from  soppoiim 
that  this  movement  of  his  Majesty  was  prompted 
by  any  of  the  objections  which  the  work  preeeBti 
to  ourselves.  We  rather  imagine  that  the  ceniaie 
of  Ferdinand  himself  and  his  disgraceful  rule,  pn- 
cured  for  Mr.  Slidell  the  honor  of  being  invited  Is 
remain  beyond  the  frontier.  It  is  needless  to  nj 
that  in  this  part  of  his  views,  Mr.  Slidell  aad  oa^ 
selves  have  no  difTerence  of  opinion.  We  cisoot 
however  avoid  thinking,  that  the  King  was  righl 
in  deeming  the  book  not  over  well -digested;  aid 
there  is  a  tone  in  Mr.  Slideirs  reference  to  thi 
order,*^  which  half  inclines  us  to  believe  thit  to 
himself  did  not  feel  disposed  altogether  to  deny  iL 
In  spite  of  this  effusion  of  royal  indignatioa, » 
very  childishly  put  forth,  Mr.  Slidell  did  visit  tto 
kingdom  again  in  1834  ;  and  to  that  visit  ve  owe 
two  more  very  pleasant  and  popular  volumes,  ii 
which  the  author  appears  anxious  to  atone  for  hii 
abuse  of  despotism,  by  extending  a  profusioa  d 
similar  compliments  to  the  then  liberal  putf. 
From  the  tone  of  this  work,  which  is  altogethv 
sketchy,  and  which  contains  the  substance  of  i 
short  ramble  to  and  from  Madrid,  through  some  if 
the  northern  provinces,  we  cannot  fail  to  see  tbtf 
it  contains  the  material  of  the  political  reflectioM 
attached  to  the  new  edition  of  the  old  work,  and  ti 
which  we  have  heretofore  extended  our  noiici. 
In  **  Spain  Revisited,**  the  reader  will  fiod  tto 
"  picturesque  and  peculiar** — the  "  eccentricitiii 
and  absurdities,'*  plentifully  and  graphically  deseii- 
bed.  Like  the  great  master  of  fable,  the  author  maka 
little  distinction  between  men  and  beasts,  if  they 
will  subserve  his  purpose.  Mules  and  their  male- 
tcers — pigs,  donkeys  and  innkeepers,  fill,  io  their 
res])ective  turns,  equally  prominent  places  in  his 
pictures.  In  no  place  does  the  narrative  Ian£:uifh 
for  want  of  poignancy,  or  the  illustration  growilall 
from  the  absence  of  caricature.  Yet  with  all  this. 
who  shall  quarrel  ?  The  jokes  and  the  stories,  tto 
adventures  of  men  and  animals,  are  not  made  loop* 
whereon  to  hang  profound  political  disquisitioos,  or 
moral  apophthegms.  The  work  professes  to  amoae, 
not  to  instruct.  In  the  very  dedication  to  his  ei- 
timablo  friend  and  brother  officer,  Lieut.  Upshur, 
the  author  puts  us  on  our  guard,  by  contrasiingi 
with  his  own  habit  of  lingering  on  their  tnTcl, 
"  to  join  in  idle  gossip  with  peasant  or  muleteer  f 
his  companion*s  graver  devotion  to  scientific  asi 
philosophical  observation.     Thus  forewarned,  vt 

*^  Spain  Rsrisitcd,  13. 
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)ok  for  groasip  only,  and  we  find  it.  We  have  the 
rriiten  eooTenation  of  a  clever,  ready  man,  whose 
BafiaaUoD  is  not  too  C4>n8cieDtioaS|  nor  his  tern- 
er  too  severe  *^  to  set  the  table  on  a  roar's—and 
rbo  has  been  so  willing  to  see  and  hear  wonders, 
at  be  has  provoked  other  folk's  desire  to  gratify 
is  cariosity.  We  rise  from  the  perusal  of  snch  a 
Dok,  oot  maeh  edified  to  be  sure,  but  still  gratefal 
n  an  boor  of  lively  intellectual  pastime.  Our 
laTer  fediogs  are  not  disappointed,  for  they  were 
ot  enlisted;  and  if  we  find  sins  to  condemn,  they 
re  of  offlissiott,  not  of  perpetration.  If  we  are 
M  eolightened,  neither  are  we  misled  ;  and  so  in 
oiot  of  Qsefolness,  we  place  the  lighter  volume 
bore  its  more  pretending,  but  more  mistaken  fel- 

JW. 

We  eoold  have  wished  that  Mr.  Slidell  had  en- 
nti  oppoitnnities  of  time,  labor  and  observation, 
•iieb  would  have  enabled  him  to  do  justice  to 
mself  and  his  subject.  Familiarized  with  the 
'puush  people,  their  language  and  institutions — 
eroted  assiduously  to  the  depths  and  not  the  sur- 
ice  of  observation,  he  might  have  produced  a 
'vrk,  which  would  not  have  flitted  by,  like  a  but- 
^h  P^j  brilliant  and  sunmier- lived.  With  ta- 
ints which  few  can  command — ^with  fancy  and 
Biftor  and  poetry  enough  in  his  composition,  he 
tight  have  made  the  field  his  own,  and  himself  the 
Veseott  of  American  scribe-errantry.  For  Spain's 
kke,  we  coold  have  wished  that  his  book  had  been 
tore  stopid  or  less  erroneous.  In  either  case,  it 
nmM  hate  saved  ns  the  task  of  accumulating  evi- 
eaces  of  superficial  '*  testimony,"  against  one  to 
^  we  have  been  indebted  for  much  enter- 
usment,  and  whose  literary  merit  has  not  been 
renhadowed,  in  our  minds,  by  his  failure  to  dis- 
barge  the  duties  of  an  impartial  fi^uide  to  nublic 


ODE  TO  CHESAPEAKE  BAY. 

BY   SXBA  SMITH. 

Thoa  Ocean  Bay ! 
Though  BOW  with  sail*  unfarl'd, 
Collecting  from  the  mighty  deep, 
Over  thy  cariing  waters  sweep 
The  fleets  of  half  the  world ; 

There  was  a  day, 
Nor  distant  far  the  time, 
'When  in  thy  solitude  snblime, 
S«ve  light  canoe  by  artless  savage  plied, 
^0  latl  was  erer  seen  to  skim  thy  billowy  tide. 


Bright  Chesapeake — 
Though  now  thy  shores  are  crown*d 
With  grassy  lawns  and  fields  of  grain. 
That  smile  and  cheer  the  laboring  swain, 
And  songs  go  blithely  round, 

That  wed  bespeak 
How  passant  joys  may  flow ; 
Yat  two  short  eentttries  afo 


No  human  Toice  was  here,  bsto  savage  yell, 
And  dark  upon  thy  wave  the  forest  shadows  fell. 

Mother  of  waters — 
Thy  noble  streams  did  glide 
Beneath  a  woody  canopy. 
Through  countless  yeara ;  and  bright  and  free, 
And  lovely  by  thy  aide, 

As  beauteous  daughten, 
They  lift  their  voice  on  high, 
And  clap  their  hands  as  they  go  by 
Proud  Baltimore's  rich  monumenta  and  domes, 
Columbia's  palace-halls,  and  Richmond's  patriot  homes. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  KNIGHTS  OF  MALTA. 

BY  WM.  W.  ANDRBWB,  AKBBICAN  CONSOL  AT  MALTA. 

PART  VI. 

Election  of  Lisle  Adam  as  Orand-Master ;  Siege  of  Rhodes , 
Expulsion  of  the  Order  from  Rhodes ;  Cession  of  Malta,' 
Goso  and  Tripoli,  as  a  residence  for  the  Knights ;  Death 
of  Pope  Clement ;  History  of  the  English  Reformation ; 
Death  of  L'lsle  Adam. 

Yilliers  De  L'lsle  Adam,  the  last  of  the  Grand- 
Masters  at  Rhodes,  and  the  first  at  Malta,  was  the 
forty-second  who  had  risen  to  that  dignity  since 
the  establishment  of  the  Order.  On  Uie  decease 
of  Fabricio  Cabretto,  in  1631,  three  Knights  were 
named  to  fill  the  vacancy,  Andrew  D*AmaraI  of 
Castile,  Sir  Thomas  Docray  of  England,  and  L*Isle 
Adam  of  France.  The  first  received  but  a  trifling 
support;  for  he  had  rendered  himself  unpopular  by 
his  austere  character  and  overbearing  conduct  to 
his  brother  monks.  After  a  few  ballotings,  the 
name  of  D*Amaral  was  dropt ;  and  there  remained 
only  two  candidates  for  the  vacant  throne.  L*Isle 
Adam  succeeded  in  his  election  by  the  great  pre- 
ponderance of  French  interest.  Historians  allow 
he  had  only  it  strong  mind  to  recommend  him; 
while  the  Englishman  had  at  his  command  a  princely 
fortune,  was  of  good  natural  abilities,  and  well  skilled 
in  diplomacy. 

As  one  of  the  first  questions  asked,  may  be,  by 
whom  was  the  Order  of  **  St.  John*'  established, 
and  for  what  purpose  ?  I  trust  I  may  be  excused 
for  this  digression,  while  I  give  a  brief  account  of 
the  Knights  in  1099,  the  time  when  the  foundation 
of  the  Order  was  laid  at  Jerusalem  by  the  pious 
Gerard.  Never  could  this  worthy  individual  have 
thought,  when  he  was  collecting  a  few  friends  in 
his  own  humble  dwelling  for  the  purpose  of  charity, 
that  ho  should  be  called  the  founder  of  an  institu- 
tion, the  power  of  which  was  destined  to  make  the 
Sultan  quake  on  his  throne ;  and  wherein  all  the 
Princes  of  Europe  would  seek  to^  enter. 

Gerard  and  his  companions,  becoming  more  and 
more  pious,  and  desirous  of  being  known  as  a  reli- 
gious body,  asked  of  the  Pope  a  '*  regular  habit." 
Their  request  was  granted ;  that  of  St.  Augustin 
being  given,  on  condition  that  each  one  of  the  mem- 
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bers  should  make  a  tow  before  the  Patriarch  of 
Jerusalem,  of  chastity,  obedience,  and  poTcrty. 
From  this  period  the  society  came  under  the  ec- 
clesiastical jurisdiction  of  him  who  was  at  the  head 
of  the  papal  church,  and  was  called  the  '*  Hospi- 
taller Brothers  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  of  Jem-, 
salem." 

At  the  decease  of  Gerard,  Raimond  Dupuis  was 
appointed  to  succeed  him.  It  was  during  his  ad- 
ministration that  the  Hospitallers  were  permitted 
by  the  Pope  to  wear  arms;  from  this  circumstance 
they  became  a  military  order.  It  oftentimes  oc- 
curred, after  a  poor  and  sick  Christian  had  been 
cured  of  his  illness,  and  relieved  from  his  poverty, 
that  he  was,  while  on  his  way  from  Jerusalem  to 
some  port  on  the  coast,  to  seek  passage  for  Europe, 
fallen  upon  by  the  Infidels,  robbed  and  murdered. 
It  was  for  the  protection  of  these  wandering  fol- 
lowers of  Christ,  that  the  patriarch  in  person  armed 
these  monks  to  accompany  them  on  their  route, 
and  safely  see  them  to  some  haven,  from  which 
they  might  embark  for  their  homes.  Charity  was 
the  comer-stone  of  the  Order  of  St.  John,  while 
chastity,  religion,  and  obedience  to  the  Pope,  were 
its  main  pillars. 

L^Isle  Adam,  who  chanced  to  be  in  France  at 
the  time  he  received  information  of  his  election  as 
Grand-Master,  made  speedy  arrangements  for  his 
departure  for  Rhodes.  Hardly  had  the  ship  on 
which  he  took  passage  from  Marseilles,  left  the 
gulf  of  Lyons,  ere,  by  the  carelessness  of  one  of 
the  crew,  she  took  fire,  and  was  much  injured.  It 
was  only  owing  to  the  firmness  of  L'Isle  Adam 
that  she  was  not  entirely  destroyed ;  he  threatening 
Co  kill  the  first  man  who  should  leave  his  post,  to 
seek  safety  by  taking  to  the  boats.  This  danger 
being  overcome,  the  *'  great  carrack"  was  overta- 
ken by  a  heavy  storm,  and  struck  by  lightning;  the 
thunderbolt  fell  on  her  stern,  killed  nine  men,  and 
*'  shivered  the  Grand-Master's  sword  to  pieces  in 
its  scabbard."  Putting  into  Syracuse,  where  he 
refitted  his  ship,  he  made  sail  for  Rhodes,  notwith- 
standing he  was  made  aware,  that  the  noted  Infidel 
corsair,  Costoglu,  was  laying  ofiT  St.  Angelo,  a 
headland  of  Sicily,  with  a  superior  force,  to  attack 
him.  Doubling  the  cape  at  night,  it  being  thick 
weather  and  stormy,  he  escaped  from  his  enemy, 
and  arrived  at  the  port  of  his  destination,  to  the 
great  joy  of  the  Knights,  who  met  him  on  the  Ma- 
rina at  his  landing ;  and  with  music  and  a  military 
guard  accompanied  him  to  the  palace,  which  had 
been  prepared  for  his  reception. 

Costoglu,  on  hearing  of  the  safe  arrival  of  the 
Grand-Master  at  Rhodes,  immediately  repaired  with 
his  squadron  to  cruise  in  the  vicinity  of  that  island. 
He  was  fortunate  in  making  many  prises  before  it 
was  known  by  the  Rhodians  what  had  become  of 
their  vessels  and  of  the  Grecian  crews  who  navi- 
gated them.  This  corsair  bore  towards  the  Order 
a  deadly  hatred ;  and  with  some  cause :  his  two 


elder  brothers  bad  been  recently  sliin  in  i  naTii 
engagement  with  a  Rhodian  ship,  while  the  joaoger 
still  remained  as  a  prisoner  in  chains  among  hii 
enemies.  In  those  days  no  mercy  was  shovnto 
the  vanquished ;  and  if  a  prisoner's  life  was  spared 
by  the  victors,  it  was  only  that  he  might  Buffer  the 
more  before  the  day  should  arrive  for  his  ezeeQtioD. 
At  the  close  of  August,  1521,  the  SnltaD,  Soly- 
man  IV.,  returned  to  Constantinople  m  triampb, 
having  routed  the  army  of  the  Hangarian  King, 
and  taken  Belgrade,  their  capital,  which  he  left 
garrisoned  with  his  Albanian  soldiers.  Costogls, 
arriving  at  the  same  time,  when  the  Saltan  via 
flushed  by  his  conquests,  took  the  opportQiiitj  to 
make  mention  of  an  attack  on  Rhodes.  This  sug- 
gestion was  ably  seconded  by  Mustapha  Pafiba, 
who  was  a  distinguished  warrior,  bad  manied  tibe 
sister  of  Solyman,  and  was  a  great  favohte  liil^ 
the  Turkish  troops.  The  Sultan,  after  a  liuiej 
hesitation,  referred  the  subject  to  the  DiTao,Tbidi| 
it  appears  was  divided  as  to  the  proprietj  of  tlw 
enterprise.  Not  much  valuing  the  opinios  of  h^ 
counsellors,  he  was  induced  to  write  to  Lisie 
Adam  a  note,  couched  in  the  following  tenns; 

"  Solyman,  by  the  Grace  of  God,  King  of  Kings^ 
Lord  of  Lords,  Most  High  Emperor  of  Byuotioia 
and  Trebisond,  Most  Mighty  King  of  Persia,  Ara- 
bia, Syria  and  Egypt,  Supreme  Lord  of  Eorop^ 
and  Asia,  Prince  of  Mecca  and  Aleppo,  Master  o^ 
Jerusalem,  and  Ruler  of  the  Universal  Sea-To 
Philip  Villiers,  L^Isle  Adam,  greeting: 
"  We  congratulate  thee  on  thy  new  dignity,  aa^ 
thy  arrrval  in  thy  dominions.     Mayest  thou  reifi^ 
there  long  and  happily,  and  obscure  the  gloiro^ 
thy  predecessors !    We  offer  thee  oar  frieiHisiiip, 
and  entreat  thee  not  to  be  the  last  of  our  allies  tt) 
give  us  joy  for  our  triumphs  over  the  Hungarisa 
King,  whom  we  have  stripped  of  the  strong  'M 
tress  of  Belgrade,  after  having  wasted  his  temtc-j 
ries  with  fire  and  sword,  and  carried  away  vm 
of  his  people.     From  Constantinople;  farevell' 

LTsle  Adam  well  understood  the  hiddea  thmt 
contained  in  this  communicatioo.  With  the  eoe- 
sent  of  the  Order,  he  sent  an  answer  hy  a  Gi«e^ 
messenger — fearing  to  trust  a  Knight  in  tbe  pr^ 
sence  of  Solyman,  when  the  news  carried  by  fais 
might  tend  rather  to  excite  than  paciiy  his  inita- 
ble  feelings,  suffering,  as  the  Sultan  douhtIe^<iHl 
by  the  recollection  of  defeats,  which  his  giand^^ 
had  met  with  before  the  bastions  of  these  saae 
warring  monks. 

After-actions  made  it  evident  that  the  Graa^ 
Master  was  not  wrong  in  his  conjectures.  "W^' 
ever  the  Turks  were  desirous  of  communicaiiaf 
with  the  Order,  they  were  accustomed  to  M« 
fires  on  the  Lycian  hills.  On  one  occasion,  «1«3 
these  were  observed,  Menneton,  a  French  Esif^ 
was  despatched  in  a  well  armed  galley,  tak'°^ 
with  him  an  interpreter  who  waa  acquainted «" 
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the  people  with  wiickiii  he  was  to  have  comma nica- 
tioB.    Neariog  the  ahoie,  a  omnber  of  Turks  were 
aeea  seated  oo  the  earth,  with  their  goods,  which 
they  were  wont  to  barter  with  the  Christian  mer- 
chants,  spread  oat  before  them.    Xaycus,  a  pay- 
master in  the  serrice  of  the  Order,  was  appointed 
t4>  land  00  this  occasion.    This  service  he  most 
wiDiDgiy  aodertook,  recognizing  many  of  his  ac- 
c]itantaoce8  in  the  group  before  him.    Menneton, 
iBTing  some  fear  of  treachery,  would  not  permit 
she  Rhodian  to  leave,  nntil  a  hostage  was  sent  on 
board  his  galley,  as  a  pledge  for  his  safe  return. 
*I^  Turks,  laughing  at  his  fears,  agreed  not  only 
80  gold  one  of  their  companions,  but  also  all  their 
goods  with  him ;  which  being  done,  Xaycus  landed. 
Hardly  was  he  on  shore,  before  he  was  seized. 
Bade  prisoner,  and  taken  to  Constantinople.    Ar- 
nriog  St  that  capital,  he  was  made  to  endure  the 
most  eroel  tortures ;  and  in  his  agony,  he  gave  all 
the  information  which  the  minions  of  the  Sultan 
deaiffed,  as  to  the  number  of  the  Knights,  the 
strength  of  their  garrisons,  the  state  of  their  forti- 
feations,  and  the  feelings  of  the  Rhodian  people. 
It  is  tfaooght  that,  by  his  coofessions,  the  Sultan 
wu  indnced  immediately  to  declare  war.     He 
Bide  his  intentions  known  by  a  letter  to  the  Grand- 
Ifaster,  from  his  own  hands,  in  which  he  demanded 
6at  he  should  either  entirely  surrender  his  strong 
Ms  and  retire  from  Rhodes,  or  retain  his  posses- 
•088  hj  acknowledging  fealty  to  him.   To  neither 
9(theae  propoeitions  would  the  Order  consent;  and 
u  the  Knights  Taried  in  their  opinions,  as  to  the 
^  ans^rer  which  should  be  given  to  this  demand, 
ioaie  preferring  policy  and  peace,  whUe  others 
*isiied,  by  defiance,  to  produce  a  war ; — it  was  at 
list  determined  by  L'Isle  Adam  to  give  no  answer 
it  an ;  'vrhich  afiront  so  enraged  the  Sultan,  as  to 
cause  him  to  say,  that  the  Knights  had  brought 
tiieir  destruction  on  their  own  heads ;  that  he  would 
iauDolaie  them,  one  by  one,  at  their  own  guns,  and 
>o  completely  overthrow  their  fortifications,  that 
&ot  one  stone  should  be  found  upon  another. 

Lisle  Adam  had  hardly  been  in  command  one 

fear,  before  he  was  called  upon  to  defend  his  Or- 

4€r,  and  their  possessions,  against  an  army  of 

fieariy  two  hnndred  thousand  men ;  and  at  a  time 

Uio,  when  his  force  consisted  only  of  six  hundred 

Knights,  five  hundred  Cretan  archers,  and  some 

^mi  thousand  Grecian  soldiers.    The  Rhodians 

tenerally  were  not  to  be  trusted ;  they  cared  not 

^r  wbcnn  they  were  governed,  could  they  only  suc- 

^«ed  in  retaining  their  property :  in  their  nature, 

Uiey  were  cowards ;  and  in  their  language,  brag- 

^rarts.     The  character  of  the  soldiers  in  the  ser- 

"^ice  of  the  Order  was  totally  different :  though  nsr 

^  ises  of  the  island,  yet  they  had  been  continually 

<nnred  to  danger.    During  the  siege,  they  proved 

^emseives,  by  their  conduct,  brave  and  efficient 

>roope,  willingly  repairing  to  all  poets  of  danger, 

^Vatv  their  duty  called  them,  and  defending  the 


same  to  the  utmost.  At  the  close  of  June,  1522, 
two  hundred  sail  of  Turkish  ships  were  seen  firom 
the  tower  of  St.  Stephens,  making  for  the  harbor 
of  Rhodes.  They  failed,  however,  in  their  attempt 
to  enter  the  port,  owing  to  the  warm  reception 
they  met  with  firom  the  forts  which  guarded  its  en- 
trance. 

By  the  command  of  the  Admiral  of  Callipolis, 
the  fleet  bore  away  for  the  small  anchorage  of  Bo, 
which,  with  a  favorable  westerly  breeze,  they  soon 
entered,  it  being  but  three  miles  distant  from  the 
city.  For  the  fortnight,  during  which  Mustapha 
Pasha  was  employed  in  landing  his  artillery  and 
ammunitions  of  war,  the  Rhodians  were  not  idle  : 
the  bastions  were  repaired ,  the  ditches  deepened  ; 
and  all  the  fortifications  placed  in  as  good  defence, 
as  their  time  and  means  would  permit:  no  hand 
was  so  aged,  no  rank  so  exalted,  as  to  be  exempt 
from  the  meanest  of  these  labors. 

At  length  the  sad  moment  arrived,  when  the 
first  shot  from  a  Turkish  battery,  told  to  the  weep- 
ing mothers,  who  had  fled  to  the  city  for  protection, 
that  their  sufferings  had  commenced.  The  Knights 
of  each  language,  had  their  leaders  appointed  by 
the  Grand-Master ;  all  were  men  of  tried  courage, 
who  had,  in  other  days,  signalized  themselves, 
while  defending  their  flag,  both  at  sea  and  on  land, 
against  the  attacks  of  their  turbaned  enemies. 
Mustapha  Pasha  had  brought  with  him  from  Con- 
stantinople some  thirty  thousand  slaves  from  the 
forests  of  Belgrade  and  Hungary — whenever  a  re- 
doubt was  to  be  thrown  up  within  the  range  of  the 
Rhodian  batteries,  these  poor,  half  clad  and  unpro- 
tected wretches,  were  pushed  forward  to  execute 
the  work;  each  sally  from  the  garrison,  each  dis- 
charge from  the  fortifications,  furnished  hundreds 
of  these  **  Dacian  boors"  a  grave  in  the  very 
trenches  they  themselves  were  digging.  The 
Turkisk  general  cared  not  how  many  of  these  peo- 
ple he  sacrificed,  were  his  work  but  executed. 

The  city  of  Rhodes  was  situated  on  a  plain ;  and 
save  at  the  north,  where  it  was  bounded  by  the 
harbor,  it  was  exposed  on  all  sides  to  an  attack. 
The  natural  position  of  the  place  could  have  hardly 
been  more  unfortunate ;  the  besieging  army  being 
so  numerous,  and  the  besieged  so  few,  and  conse- 
quently so  scattered.  It  repeatedly  occurred  du- 
ring the  siege  that  when  the  Turks  had  effected  a 
breach  in  any  of  the  fortifications,  the  Knights  were 
compelled  to  leave  their  own  quarters,  from  which 
they  might  have  done  much  execution,  and  fly  to 
the  assistance  of  their  friends ;  indeed,  when  the 
English  bastion  was  blown  up,  and  the  Janizaries 
had  made  a  footing  upon  its  ruins,  L*Isle  Adam 
was  obliged  to  advance  in  person  with  his  body 
guard,  carrying  the  ensign  of  the  Order.  Here  it 
was,  that,  hand  to  hand,  the  fight  was  maintained 
for  three  hours.  The  Turks  did  not  retreat  until 
they  had  left  upwards  of  two  thousand  of  their  com- 
rades dead  on  the  platform  of  this  single  bastion. 
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It  cannot  be  supposed,  that  in  an  engagement 
where  so  many  of  their  enemies  fell,  the  Order 
should  have  altogether  escaped.  Many  Knights 
were  killed ;  and  among  the  most  distinguished, 
was  the  standard-bearer,  Joachimus  Cluys,  who 
lost  both  of  his  eyes  by  a  shot,  and  shortly  af\er 
died. 

Mustapha  Pasha,  mortified  at  his  defeat,  resolved 
to  make  another  attempt  to  carry  the  English  bas- 
tion, supposing  it  to  be  the  only  quarter  by  which 
his  soldiers  would  have  a  chance  of  entering  the 
city.  Acbimetes  was,  at  the  same  moment,  to 
cannonade  the  Spanish  wall — which  had  already 
been  well  battered ;  and  which,  he  hoped,  would 
easily  fall,  and  afford. a  second  entrance  for  the 
Turkish  army.  The  Turks  came  bravely  to  the 
assault.  They  fought  for  hours  with  the  most 
determined  courage  and  resolution.  For  a  long 
time,  the  result  of  the  conflict  was  doubtful ;  and 
the  battle,  at  last,  was  only  won  by  the  desperate 
resistance  of  the  Greeks,  sustained  by  the  bravery 
of  their  commanders.  The  Sultan,  when  he  had 
seen  his  soldiers  thrice  defeated,  and  with  great 
slaughter,  advanced  in  front  of  the  army,  and  ad- 
dressed them  as  follows : 

"  I  myself  am  fully  resolved  here  to  conquer,  or 
"  end  my  days.  If  I  depart  from  my  resolution,  let 
**  my  head,  my  fleet,  my  army,  and  my  empire,  be 
*'  ever  accursed,  and  unfortunate.'* 

Solyman  then  called  his  captains  around  him, 
and  ordered  them  to  encourage  the  soldiers  of  their 
several  companies,  giving  them  to  onderstand,  that 
Rhodes  was  the  '*  castle,  store-house,  treasury,  of 
all  such  as  trouble  the  Turks  by  sea  ;**  and  that,  by 
destroying  this  one  place,  they  had  the  way  open 
before  them  to  enter  all  the  dominions  of  the  Chris- 
tians, and  to  have  their  revenge  for  their  murdered 
brothers. 

On  the  34th  September,  the  Sultan  ordered  a 
general  attack  to  be  made  on  those  five  fortifica- 
tions, which  were  defended  by  the  English,  Span- 
ish, Narbonenses,  Avignoys,  and  Italian  Knights. 
The  Janizaries  advanced  with  a  horrible  cry,  to 
enter  the  breaches,  which  had  been  made  in  the 
previous  conflicts,  whilst  the  Rhodians  poured  down 
upon  them,  as  they  approached,  scalding  oil  and 
boiling  pitch ;  which,  '*  as  it  fell,  stuck  fast,'*  and 
so  sorely  wounded  the  besiegers,  that  they  were 
glad  to  throw  down  their  arms  and  retreat  to  the 
rear,  where  they  might  find  assistance  to  remove 
their  clothes,  and  be  in  a  measure  relieved  of  their 
horrible  pains. 

About  this  juncture,  a  Jewish  physician  was  dis- 
covered in  an  attempt  to  give  information  to  the 
Turks.  Having  acknowledged  his  crime,  he  suf- 
fered an  ignominious  death.  Foul  suspicion  of  the 
same  nature,  soon  fastened  itself  upon  a  nobler  vic- 
tim, one  who,  the  reader  might  think,  would  have 
been  the  last  to  be  branded  with  the  title  of  a  trai- 
tor.   The  Chancellor  D'Amaral,  whom  we  have 


before  named,  aa  having  been  the  candidate  for  tli 
Grand-Mastership,  was  the  person  8nq)ected.  Tii 
only  proof  against  him,  was  the  confessioa  of  hi 
servant  Diaz,  given  on  the  rack,  and  the  statemen 
of  a  Greek  priest,  who  had,  on  one  occasioD,  see 
the  Knight  and  his  attendant  on  a  bastion,  viib  i 
crossbow  and  an  arrow,  to  which  a  paper  vaa  if 
fixed;  and  which,  it  appeared  to  him,  they  wen 
desirous  of  throwing  into  the  MahommedaD  casp 
This  Knight  when  tortured,  repelled  the  aeeua 
tion  with  scorn — and  stated,  that  after  his  long  pe 
riod  of  forty  years  of  faithful  services  to  the  Ordei 
no  bodily  pangs  would  ever  force  him  to  ay  tb 
he  was  guilty  of  so  base  a  crime.  D^Amaral  as 
his  servant  were  condemned  to  death— and  both,t 
it  is  generally  thought,  unjustly.  The  monk  i« 
stripped  of  his  habit  and  then  decapitated,  vhik 
Diaz  suffered  by  the  hands  of  the  hangman. 

After  a  lapse  of  a  short  period,  Solyman,  hamij 
witnessed  the  fight  from  a  distance,  and  weiai 
there  was  no  chance  of  being  victorious,  ordered  i 
retreat.  During  this  conflict,  the  bastions  of  £og 
land,  Italy  and  Spain,  had  been  several  times  a 
ken  and  retaken ;  alternately  was  seen  the  flag  o 
the  Infidel  and  of  the  cross  waving  over  the  mBi 
as  either  party  got  possession.  The  Solun,eD 
raged  at  these  continual  defeats,  ordered  the  Taik 
ish  General,  Mustapha  Pasha,  to  be  eiecoted;  hi 
having  advised  the  attack  on  Rhodes,  and  failed  q 
his  promise  to  take  the  city.  Pyrrhue  Pasht,  vU 
was  a  great  friend  of  the  General,  heariag  be  «a 
condemned  to  die,  sought  the  Sultan,  and  begged 
his  life.  For  this  interference,  he  was  senteocej 
to  suffer  the  same  punishment ;  which  woold  cer 
tainly  have  been  carried  into  effect,  bad  not  >lit^ 
councillors  of  Solyman,  seeing  the  danger  of  the« 
two  noble  personages,  unanimously  on  their  knee^ 
craved  their  pardon.  The  Sultan  granted  their  re 
quest,  ostensibly,  unto  Mustapha,  becaase  one  a 
his  wives  had  Ottoman  blood  running  in  her  veins^ 
being  his  natural  sister;  and  to  Pyrrhaa,  for  hi 
great  age  and  wisdom  in  legislation. 

Solyman  determined  not  to  leave  the  island  on 
ttt  he  had  subdued  the  city ;  and  to  make  faia  dete^ 
mination  known  to  the  Grand-Master,  he  ordered 
a  castle  to  be  built  for  his  residence  oo  Mount  Pil 
lermus.  The  Sultan,  after  a  six  mootha'  wp 
during  which  he  lost  one  hundred  and  sixty  tbouj 
sand  men,  appeared  not  so  desirous  of  exposing  oi 
men  to  danger ;  and  in  this,  the  last  boor  as  u  ven 
of  the  conflict,  sought,  by  bribery,  to  obuin  posses 
sion  of  the  city.  Failing  in  this  first  attempt  tj 
bribe  the  sentinels,  he  appointed  Monilio,  aGeAoe$« 
who  was  in  the  Turkish  army,  to  cany  leueis  tt 
L'Isle  Adam,  asking  a  surrender  of  the  place;  ^ 
adding,  should  this  be  done,  that  he  would  be  per 
mitted  to  name  the  terms  of  eapitolatioo. 

The  Grand-Master  would  not  listen  to  (he  r^ 
position,  preferring  death  to  a  surrender  of  his  <^ 
der.    The  Rhodians,  however,  when  they  heart 
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tbti  Soljraiaa  waa  willing  to  treat  for  the  place,  and 
fearing  that  shoald  his  offer  be  refused,  and  their 
city  be  taken  in  fight,  their  wives  and  daughters 
would  ba  exposed  to  slavery,  and  they  themselves 
to  death,  sent  a  deputation  to  L'Isle  Adam,  request- 
ing bim  to  make  the  best  terms  he  eould  with  the 
Saltan,  as  they  were  weary  of  fight,  and  grieving 
for  the  death  of  those  w^ho  had  met  a  fate,  which, 
ihooid  they  eontinue  in  anus,  might  shortly  be  their 

WD. 

Vhle  Adam,  even  with  this  request  from  the 
Abodians,  would  not  think  of  a  capitulation,  until 
Riost  of  the  members  of  the  Order  had  recommended 
the  measure — not  so  much,  as  they  said,  to  save 
tbeir  oirn  lives ;  but  to  preserve  the  maidens,  and 
mothers  of  Rhodes  from  violation  and  slavery. 

FitMn  the  report  of  Martinigo,  the  chief  engineer, 
and  the  Grand-Prior  of  St.  Giles,  it  was  evident 
that  the  place  could  no  longer  be  defended.  The 
Turks  had  possession  of  a  portion  of  the  city ;  the 
ilover  of  the  Rhodian  forces  had  perished ;  in  ad- 
Alloa  to  which,  they  had  hot  little  ammunition,  and 
less  food ;  and  would  at  last  be  compelled  to  sur- 
render, even  shoald  they  maintain  their  ground 
trom  street  to  street,  and  as  they  retreated  make 
every  house  a  bulwark  of  defence. 


THE  CHILD  OF  HEAVEN : 

A  Cmnier^art  to  Hon.  Mrs.  XarUnCt  **  Child  •/  Earth.'* 
BY  MISS  HARBIET  M.   JEMKS. 

"  I  thank  thee,  bleued  God,  for  these  rich  gifts 
Wherebgr  my  spirit  unto  Thee  it  drawn ! 
i  thaok  Thee,  that  the  loveliness  of  earth 
Hichertluin  earth  can  raise  me!  Arc  cot  these 
But  grrma  of  things  unperiiihing,  that  bloom 
Beside  th'  immortal  utreama  ?  Shall  I  not  find 
The  lilj  of  the  field,  the  Saviour's  flower. 
Id  the  serene  and  erer  balray  air, 
lo  tlie  dear  starry  light  of  angel  eyes, 
A  ibousand-fold  more  glorious  ?" — llemans. 

(inirrfiil  ia  health,  her  young  step  treads  the  earth. 

And  HcATen,  around  her  path,  its  light  hath  thrown, 
V'^t,  saith  she,  **  Father,  where  the  stars  have  birth, 

I  va  prepared  to  go  ? — make  me  thine  own  ! 
Now  'mid  the  joyousness  of  opening  spring, 

My  soul  ia  gashing  with  a  grateful  love ; 
Nq«  the  young  birds  aroid  the  forest  sing, 

And  with  their  lays,  my  full  heart  soars  above, 
llfarmc,  O*  Father!— arc  ray  duties  done? — 
I  am  prepared  to  go, — make  me  thine  own !" 

H  JintBcr.  with  beauteous  sweets,  the  spring,  suppl.ints ; 

Thro*  woodland  paths  the  Child  of  Heaven  doth  roam ; 
lUx  voice  asceoda  from  mid  her  cherished  haunts ; — 

"*  These  are  but  •badowa  of  my  Heavenly  home. 
No%,  wiiile  my  every  sense  is  Ailed  with  Thee, 

AikI  beauty  glow«  in  tender  summer  time  -, 
\\v\  tUe  low  murmur  of  the  rolling  sea, 

Tunefully  soothes  me  with  its  lulling  chime; 
S.xm'rlcw  and  endless  Ijord  I  Thou  holy  One  ! 
Tile  me  to  dwell  near  Thee, — mako  me  Ihiue  own  I'* 


Earth's  aummcr  glories  fleetly  pass  awny, 

And  autumn*s  sun,  the  waving  com  doth  gild ; 
While  brilliantly  the  colored  leaves  display 

The  gorgeoas  decking  of  the  forest  wild. 
And  merrily  at  morn  the  reaper  sings. 

Binds  the  full  sheaf,  and  whistles  oft  in  glee  ; — 
Floating  *mid  air  a  thousand  fluttering  wings, 

Cbaunt  a  farewell  in  richest  mcludy. 
The  Child  of  Heaven  doth  guzc  abroad  and  sny, 
"For  Thee  my  ipirit  pants, — call  me  away!'* 

The  towVing  pine  upon  the  mountain  shakes ; 

And  howling  'round,  the  wintry  wind  doth  moan  ; 
The  skies  are  veil'd  with  the  light,  fulling  flakes. 

That  gently  fill  the  winding  wood-paths  lone, 
Where  the  still  nioont)€am  slept.     *'0,  pleasantly 

My  Itiile  brothers  frolic  at  my  feet, 
Or  kneel  with  me  at  even-tide  to  pray. 

And  the  loved  voices  of  our  home  are  sweet ; 
If  so  to  Thee,  it  seemeth  good,— 1  stay ; 
Yet  would  1  rather  be  where  living  waters  play  !'* 

Again  returns,  the  gladsome  budding  spring ! 

Amid  the  green,  the  streamlet  wanders  free ; 
The  sprightly  wood-bird  dallies  on  its  wing, — 

The  Child  of  Heaven  doth  brighter  glories  see ! — 
Thee,  never  more,  dtscorilajit  notes  shall  pain ; 

And  where  the  twilight  stars  dim  not  ait  day, 
Sweet  spirit-voices  from  their  blest  domain,       * 

Shall  gently  whisper, — •*  Sister,  come  away ! 
Thy  work,  the  Father  aaith,  hath  welVbeen  done, 
And  Heaven  is  now  eternally  thine  own  !' 

JBoMtont  Mast. 
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MIDDLE   CHURCH. 

I  BY  JOHN  C.  mVaBB. 

Such  the  deatiny  of  all  on  Earth, 

So  flourishes  and  fades  majestic  Man.    BaUtie. 

I  lote  to  Yisit,  occasionally,  the  place  where 
"  Earth's  highest  honors   end,  in  '  here  he  lies' 

;"  and  from  amid  the  broken  memorials  of  the 

past,  to  trace  the  record — half  eflfaced  by  the  mouU 
dering  finger  of  time — of  those  who  in  past  ages, 
trod)  as  we  now  do,  the  shores  of  time,  and  had  the 
same  hopes,  the  same  aspirations,  the  same  joys, 
and  the  same  sorrows,  thft  alternately  possess  otir 
bosoms. 

I'he  subje'^t,  it  is  true,  is  trite.  A  Young  has 
moralized  above  the  grave  of  treasured  and  de- 
parted worth, — a  Hervey  has  meditated  among  the 
tombs ;  and  the  solemn  spot,  where  sleep  the  loved 
and  the  lost,  has  waked  many  a  touching  elegy,  or 
suggested  the  lofly  rhyme  of  inspired  bards.  Trite 
as  it  may  seem — and  it  is  as  trite  as  Death  itself; 
still,  it  may,  as  a  subject  for  contemplation,  be  not 
altogether  unprofitable. 

These  reflections  have  been  suggested  by  a 

visit,  which  was  recently  made  with  a  young  friend 

from  Massachusetts,  to  "  Middle  Church,"  situated 

in  Middlesex  county,  Virginia,  about  three  miles 

*  from  the  county  seat,  Urbana. 
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More  than  a  century,  yea,  near  two  centuries 
liavc  passed  since  the  ringing  of  the  mason's  trowe], 
broke  the  stillness  ol'  the  surrounding  forest,  wlien 
the  walls  of  this  temple  of  tlic  living  God  rose 
like  a  flower  in  the  wilderness  of  Middlesex,  and 
invited  the  wayfarer  to  its  sacred  precincts.     More 
than  half  a  century  has  gone  by,  since  last  the 
solemn  organ  pealed  forth  its  sublime  symphonies, 
and  the  anthems  of  the  choir  told  upon  the  feelings 
of  rapt  worshippers, — now  the  church  is  a  deso- 
late ruin;  and  the  choir,  and  the  worshippers — 
where  are  they !  There  is  scarcely  a  vestige  of 
the  interior  left ;  the  pulpit,  the  tablets,  the  altar, 
the  chancel,  the ,  all  gone !  The  house  is  roof- 
less, windowless.     The  walls  alone  are  standing. 
The  walls  surrounding  the  spot  constituting  the 
church-yard,  are  in  ruins  too,  portions  only,  re- 
maining to   mark   their  boundaries.     The   tombs 
are  nearly  all  in  a  dilapidated  condition ;  but  of 
many,  there  is  enough  leil  to  mark  them  as  hav- 
ing been  monuments  of  the  most  exquisite  sculp- 
ture. 

I  have  loved  to  visit  the  church-yard, — the  vil- 
lage church-yard — in  the  beautiful  month  of  May, 
or  in  "leafy  June" — when  the  flowers  smell  sweetly, 
and  the  grass  wares  luxuriantly,  and  tlie  cool 
breezeulay  among  the  green  leaves  of  the  forest, — 
when  nRe  and  there  the  daisy  spots  the  little  grave 
of  some  gentle  child,  whose  life  was  like  the  exis- 
tence of  the  flower  that  nestles  amid  the  grass 
above  its  little  resting  place — briefly  sweet, — when 
even  the  eulogy  seemed  not  so  rery  formal  in  its 
studied  phraseology,  upon  the  tall  monnment,  (for 
there  is  aristocracy  sometimes  even  in  a  village, 
and  they  itill  carry  it  even  to  the  grave  with  them,) 
and  the  white  marble  glittered  not  so  coldly  in  the 
sunlight,  and  here  and  there  some  bright  winced 
bird  would  perch  upon  a  tomb,  and  plume  its  puiion 
in  ihe  balmy  breeze. 

1  have  loved  these  things,  I  say, and  the  church- 
yard did  not  seem  the  gloomy  place  to  me,  that  I 
had  heard  others  say  it  did  to  them.  But  the  visit 
to  '*  Middle  Church"  was  characterized  by  no  such 
soothing  and  inviting  circumstances.  The  day 
was  cold  and  rainy,  and  the  wind  howled  mourn- 
fully through  the  leafless  branches  of  the  trees 
that  surrounded  the  spot. 

The  young  friend  who  accompanied  me,  (and 
who,  by  the  way,  bids  fair  one  day,  with  perse- 
verance in  the  divine  art  of  painting,  to  make  some 
noise  in  the  world,)  assisted  me  in  decypheringthe 
inscriptions,  a  few  of  which  I  now  furnish  for  the 
*•  Messenger." 

The  one  which  immediately  follows  interested 
me  much,  and  w  ill,  I  hope,  gratify  the  patrons  of 
the  Messenger,  in  reading,  as  it  did  me  to  trans- 
crib©  it.     I  give  it  verbatim.* 

•1  have,  liowevpi,  taken  the  liherly  o(  punctuating  the 
MS.;  t»  ihcic  wus  not  appoint  on  the  stone. 


Ilcre  lies  the  Rwmsiw  af  tfcs    i^^ 

Rev.  Mr.  BABTHOLoaiwY4n%j,^.. 

who  departed  this  life  the SM  day  of  Mlf  lINifJi 

year  of  His  ■(«. 
He  was  one  of  the  Tieilore  of  WiUiiBM<llil^ 

Akp  Also 
Profesiior  of  Divinity  ia  that  Royal  VomM 
In  the  conscientioiM  daichargo  of  hii1M| 
Few  ever  Equalled  Kin. 
None  ever  surpaaaed  Him. 
He  explained  Hia  Doctrine  by  His  practice,aBdTb 
Led  the  way  to  Heaven.    Chearfulneas,  ihnft 
Innocenec,  alwaya  aparklcd  ia  Hia  £Ka;'ai 
the  sweetness  of  Hia  Temper,  He  gaiaaiV 
vernal  Good  will.    His  Conaoit  enjoya 
in  Him  a  tender  Huaband ;  His  chit 
drcn  an  indulgent  Father;  Hia 
Sorvnnta  a  gentle  Master; 
Hia   Aci}uaintiuiee  a 
Faithful  Friend. 
He  was  Miniatcr  of  this  Pariah  upwards  of  30; 
to  PerpL'luate  His  Memory,  this  Monnment  ia 
the  charge  of  His  Friends  and  Parishionen.  . 

1  could  but  mentally  repeat,  as  I  leii 
bute  to  one  who  was  distinguished  mcx 
century  ago,  the  lines  of  the  poet — 

**  The  coiTined  sleep  of  the  gnod  and  ji 
la  a  sure  and  blissful  waking.** 

Near  the  tomb  of  the  Her.  Mr.  Yati 
monuments  of  the  Hon.  John  Grymes  aD 

These  are,  or  rather  hare  been,  the  m< 
ficent  in  the  yard.  The  marble  of  the  foi 
on  what  was  once  splendid  sculptured  he 
portion  of  these  are  shivered.  The  tab] 
of  Mrs.  Grymes,  has,  by  some  Gothy  he 
from  its  supporters,  and  the  facings  lie 
about  the  vard,  and  the  tablet  itself  is 
three  pieces.  With  some  difficulty,  we 
the  fragments  of  the  latter,  and  transcrib 
script  ion — nevertheless,  there  were  parts 
we  could  not  find — those  omissions,  ( 
being  lost,)  1  have  suj)plied  with  asterisk 

Hkre  Lies  Intcrccp 

The  Body  of  the  Honorable  John  Grvxis, 

Who  niuny  yrnrs  acted  in  the  Public  aflPairs  of ' 

nion  wilh  Honour,  Fortiludo,  Fidelity  to  their  Si 

Kint!  Gcoritc  I  and  II.   Of  the  Council  of  State,  d 

Prerogative,  the  Liberty  and  Property  of  the 

A  ZsALora  Assertir. 

On   the  Sont  of  Judgment  clear,  sound,  nabi 
The  OlTice  of  Keceiver  General  Punctual,  Aj 
Of  the  College  of  William  and  Mart,  an 

Visitor,  Patron,  Uenificent  to  all.  A  aopfior 
Distressed,  A  Pattern  of  True  Piety,  Keapec 

revered. 
Lamented  by  Ilis  Family,  Acqa:iiDtance,Fi 
He  departed  This  Life  the  2nd  Day  of  Nor.  1' 

57  year  of  Ilia  Age. 

Here  follows  the  inscription  on  the  toi 
wile — 

This  Montmental  Marble, 
In  Ri'incmbrance  of  all  thai  could  endear  ye  liria 
the  dead  Umcn'.cd  *^  *  *  for  Benevolence  at 

li  Placed  Hkre. 


The  Fat§  of  Love. 
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of  ■&  EaodleDl  Penoa  *  *  *  ud*  ii 
lutiogiy  Recorded  •  *  *  sedf.     Tf ■- 

Is  of  the  Wiw  and  Oood. 
^icCjr  of  Her  earlier  yeiirt,  w«a  an  earnest  of 
d  Kreelleaee,  which  all  Her  after  life  United 
m  the  wife,  the  Parent,  and  the  Friend. 

GlKIIOSITY, 

:  Motive.    An  Unbounded  charity,  *  *  *  te^ 
B  Viitttoot  Prudence,  gained  Hor  as  many 
'fiends,  as  she  hsd  Acquaintance. 

Humility, 
se  of  Her  Maker  and  Heraelf  *  •  •  from 
sroae,  preserred  Her  from  the  Enry  nsually 

attendant 
On  Hkb  Exalted  Statiok, 
Her  the  undissembled  Affections  of  all  Ranks; 
«d  in  Her  Goodness  without  Ostcntalion, 
thoiit  Pride,  and  without  Meanness  Conde- 
»  creo  to  the  lowest  of  Her  Inferiors. 
Such  was 
Mis.  LrcY  Gbymes, 
Relict 
he  Honorable  John  Grymes,  Es^r.^ 
dy  reposes  near  this  of  His  beloved  Wife.) 

Dacouter 
Honourable  Philip  Ludwell,  Esjr. 

Parent 
a  numerous  and  deserving  Family. 
Jay  of  March,  In  the  Year  of  our  Lord  1749, 
i2  Year  of  ilft  age,  the  Divine  Command 
lerto  receive  the  Kewardtf  of  awcll  spent  life. 
cd  with  ready  and  devout  Rcsignment ; 
,  having  given  an  Ulustrious  Pattern 

Of  living  Well, 

She  taught  the  next  great  lesson, 

How  to  Die. 

from  the  dates  of  their  decease  that 
ady,  lived  only  four  months  after  her 
iband.  Perhaps,  Hwould  have  been  per- 
^rtainly  apposite  to  have  inscribed  upon 

Lovely  and  pleasant  in  their  life 
nd  in  their  death  not  dividtd." 
na  levia." 

;ely  in  the  rear  of  what,  I  presume,  was 
jtr,  stands  a  tomb,  upon  which  the  fin- 
has  written  "  decay',' — the  inscription 
ind  stands  in  the  folio win<r  arrangement. 

Hs 

OHANirSS  WOBMLEY,  ArMIGEB. 

s  admoduni  amplam 

johbus,  antiquis  loci  incolis, 

jna  munia  dignic  administiata, 

B  humatis  acceplam : 

am  Officiorum  nunquam  appedtens  : 

iqaillo  privatoque  Content  us  Lare  : 

nerosae  ct  furmosas  prolis; 

I  bonus  prtttcr  valetudiiieni  usu8  : 

ilurimos  vita,  ac  spectala;  cr^u  Omncs, 

egenos,  hospitalitatis  exempiari  pruposito  ; 

Feby  MDCCXXVI.  Ann  iCtXXXVll. 

imaturus  Bcbilis  raultis  3Jaxime  Conjugi. 

to  bene  roerenti  mocstissima  posiiit 

Hoc  MONC.NENTt'M. 

emorial,  dec.    f  Probably  by  the  blessed,  &c. 
•  aoal's  dtc.     ^  Probably  the  heart's  dec. 


Adjoining  the  latter  stands  another  mouldering 
and  half  effaced  memorial  reading  thus, 

Here  Lies  I.n'terred 
The  Body  of  Mrs.  Sarau  Wormlry, 
First  wife  of  Ralph  Worxley,  of  the  County  of  Mid- 
dlesex, Etqr.    She  was  third  Daughter  of  Hon.  KoMD. 
Berkley,  Et-qr.  of  this  Couniy. 
She  Departed  this  life  yc  2nd  day  of  Decern.  1741. 

Aged  20  Years. 

There  arc  several  standing  of  more  modem 
dates ;  an  extract  from  one  must  close  the  present 
notice  of  **  Middle  Church."  It  is  on  the  stono 
which  once  lay  over  the  grave  of  Mrs.  Lncy  Sayre, 
the  great  granddaughter  of  Philip  Ludwell,  but  it 
has  been  dragged  several  yards  from  its  original 
location  as  a  tomb.     Here  is  the  extract — 

Rest  here,  oppressed  by  pnle  disease  no  more; 
Here  find  that  calm  thou  sought  so  oft  before  ; 
Kest  undisturbed  within  this  humble  shrine, 
Till  Angels  wake  thee  with  a  Voice  like  thine. 

And  this,  thought  I,  is  the  end  of  man,  as  far 
as  this  world  is  concerned !  But  the  recollectioD 
that  "  after  death,  the  Judgment,''*  came  orer  my 
spirit,  and  as  I  sighed  an  adieu  to  those  moulder- 
ing memorials,  I  thought  of  that  hour,  when  the 
cemetery  of  **  Middle  Church,*'  should  yield  its 
quota  to  the  great  assize  ! 


THE  FATE  OF  LOVE. 

The  muse  of  Fancy  high  may  soar, 
And  roam  from  distant  sliore  to  shore  ; 
Be  mine  the  part  to  paint  with  truth, 
A  single  scene  of  happy 'youth. 

Fortune,  'tis  said,  both  comes  and  goes, — 
Friends  are  the  beings  of  an  hour, — 

From  morning's  dawn  to  evening*s  close. 
Misfortune's  clouds  forever  lower. 

But  diflfcrent  far  my  fate  has  been, 
And  on  my  l>row  no  clouds  are  seen ; 
I  meet  the  pleasures  of  the  day 

Willi  muniing's  study  and  even's  play. 

*  *  •  * 

*Twas  when  a  child — a  happy  boy, 
I  formed  a  love  for  a  being  bright ; — 

We  played  with  each  as  a  gilded  toy, 
Wc  danced  and  played  from  mom  till  night. 

We  lived  and  loved  for  months  and  years, — 
Onr  time  was  spent  'twixt  love  and  fears ; 
But  then  at  last  the  parting  came — 
And  now  I  only  love  her  name. 

She  was  a  proud  and  haughty  girl. 
And  loved  the  round  of  Fashion's  whirl ; 
I  too  was  proud,  but  too  sedate. 
For  her  to  link  with  mine  her  fate. 

There  came  at  last,  a  being,  who 
Could  ser-m  to  love  and  flatter  too, 
He  flattered,  and  she  shut  her  eyes — 
He  flattered,  and  he  took  the  prize. 
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You  now  might  think  Vd  grieve  to  see 
One  so  much  loved  estranged  from  me ; — 
Uiit  no !  this  last  great  act  has  op^d  my  eyes, 
Tin  glad  that  I  have  lost  the  prize. 

She  who  to  flattery  thus  could  yield, 
Loaves  roe  the  victor  of  the  field ; 
1  now  rejoice  the  truth  to  sta^e, 
That  joy  and  I  are  linked  by  fate. 

Wbatc'cr  of  ill  the  world  betide, 
I  still  shall  seek  the  storm  to  ride  ; 
And  hope  j>ame  Fortune  mc  will  name, 
Whene'er  she  makc8  the  gifts  of  fame. 
Aitxandria,  1842. 


TRUE  VALUE  OF  A  COLLEGE  REPUTATION. 


quirements  of  his  feeble  instractor,  uid  at  college 
displayed  those  same  g^reat  reasoning:  powers,  and 
that  elegance  of  taste,  which  made  him,  iK>t  only 
an  ornament  of  the  pulpit,  but  the  finest  of  EDgtish 
writers.  At  twelve,  Pascal  had  made  concidcra- 
ble  progress  in  geometry,  without  the  aid  of  books, 
and  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  his  parent.  Bis 
profound  and  original  thoughts,  and  the  elegaDt, 
but  irresistible  satire  of  his  Provincial  Letters,  are 
living  evidences  that  the  high  promise  of  his  yootk 
was  completely  realized.  The  talents  of  B&eoB 
and  Newton  were  well-known  and  appreciated  is 
early  youth.  In  our  country,  many  of  our  great 
men  have  evinced  their  mental  superiority  at  a 
very  early  age.  James  IMadison  and  Aaron  Burr, 
(great  in  intellect,  if  not  in  virtue,)  and  our  greai 
financier,  Nicholas  Biddle,  bore  off  the  first  honors 


of  the  same  institution ;  the  two  last  mentioned,  at 
It  is  no  uncommon  remark,  that  a  college  reputa-  ^^e  aoe  of  sixteen.     Thomas  Jefferson,  John  Ran- 


tion  is  worth  nothing ;  indeed,  it  has  been  some- 
times asserted  that  college  honors  are  unfavorable 
omens  of  the  future  career.  On  the  other  hand, 
6om«  young  men  attach  undue  importance  to  the 
mere  badges  of  scholarship.  I  shall  endeavor  to 
steer  between  these  extremes,  and  to  show  the 
true  value  of  such  distinctions. 

The  belief,  that  he  who  wins  college  premiums, 
is  unlikely  to  win  more  solid  fame  and  rewards  in 
after  life,  is  at  yariaoce  with  experience  and  com- 
mon sense.  Doctor  Johnson,  I  believe,  said  that 
the  same  man  possessed  the  tamo  intellectual 
power  at  every  period  of  life. 

Although  this  may  be  going  a  little  too  far,  yet 
it  seems  reasonable  that  the  same  emulation,  indus- 
try, and  vigor  of  mind,  which  confer  superiority  in 
youth,  should  also  do  it  in  n^inhood  and  old  age. 
It  may  be;  and  unfortunately  is  the  case,  thai  some 
of  those  who  manage  schools  and  colleges,  require 
but  little  scholarship;  their  mode  of  iostf notion 
does  not  call  forth  the  intellectual  powers  of  their 
pnpils ;  in  such  institutions,  it  is  evident,  that  repu- 
tation, without  real  merit,  may  be  acquired  by  a 
ready  memory,  and  a  little  application.  But,  nhen 
the  course  of  study  is  thoroughly  taught ;  when 
mere  unreasoning  memory  is  insufficient  to  answer 
the  questions  of  an  instructor ;  then,  a  high  stand- 
ing must  indicate  either  the  possession  of  real 
talent,  or  of  that  ardent  and  energetic  tempera- 
ment, and  patient  steadiness,  which  so  often  serve 
as  a  substitute  for  great  talent  in  afler,  as  well  as 
in  college  life. 

If  we  turn  to  tlte  biographies  of  distinguished 
men,  we  shall  find,  that  while  some  of  them, 
from  indolence,  or  peculiarities  of  mind  or  cha- 
racter, have  not  attracted  attention  in  their  scho- 
lastic career,  a  far  greater  proportion  has  dis- 
played, in  the  morning  of  their  lives,  the  same 
powers  that  brightened  and  adorned  the  evening 
of  their  greatness.     Look  at  Robert  Hall,  who,  at 

1  ago  of  eleven,  overtasked  the  industry  and  ac- 


dolph,  Tazewell,  and  many  others  well-knou-n  to 
fame,  were  distinguished  at  their  venerable  alma 
mater.  Indeed,  if  we  should  examine  the  lives  of 
most  great  men,  we  should  find  that  far  the  greater 
number  rose  superior  to  their  school- fellows. 

It  is  however  true  that  in  the  best  regulated  in- 
stitutions, medaJs,  prizes,  and  all  the  badges  of 
scholarship,  cannot  and  ought  not  to  be  always  be- 
stowed on  those  known  to  possess  the  most  geaios. 
This  proceeds,  not  only  from  the  indolence  that 
often  checks  the  progress  of  youths  endowed  with 
fine  capacity,  but  from  another  circumstance  often 
obsenrablo  in  our  mental  operations.  One  who 
has  a  ready  apprehension,  and  retentive  memorv, 
with  the  requisite  industry,  becomes  the  most  bril- 
liant scholar,  but  he  is  often  far  from  possesssf 
the  most  valuable  talent.  Because  astodcnt  of 
this  description  necessarily  bears  off  the  honors, 
it  by  lio  means  follows,  that  he  excites  the  highest 
hopes  in  judicious  instructors,  or  has  most  fame 
among  his  fellows.  The  readiness  with  which  be 
masters  the  ideas  of  others,  may  proceed  from  the 
paucity  of  his  own ;  or  from  his  incapacity  or  on- 
willingness  to  scrutinize  the  correctness  of  those 
ideas.  The  questions  of  a  professor,  especially  in 
any  of  the  higher  branches  of  study,  if  ibey  do 
not  detect  such  a  scholar  in  ignorance  of  his  text- 
book or  lecture,  must  assuredly  prove  that  he  dctw 
thinks  for  himself.  On  the  contrary,  the  learner 
who  thinks,  who  examines  into  the  truth  or  fals^ 
hood  of  the  principles  laid  down  by  his  lathor, 
and,  from  that  very  circumstance,  sometimes  ap- 
pears slow  of  apprehension,  roust  disclose  the 
resources  of  his  mind  in  this  process  of  inlerrog*- 
tion.  Judicious  questions,  indeed,  consiitoie  ih< 
very  essence  of  good  teaching.  By  them,  an  la- 
structor,  accustomed  to  the  study  of  human  natBre. 
will  often  discover,  that  most  is  to  be  expected  lo 
subsequent  life  from  those  who,  according  to  th* 
ordinary  principles  of  decision,  cannot  be  crowsw 
with  the  honors  of  scholarship.    C«iv«iti«»  *^ 
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Npeakiii^  too,  are  much  bell«r  t€8to  than  the  mer?  I  rather  than  in  experience.     Like  all  other  ioBtru- 


aci^aianoo  of  knowledge,  of  intellectual  power. 
Jiitieed  it  is  exceJIeoce  in  those  exerciaest  which, 
above  evenrthiog,  gives  the  student  reputation 
amoQgbis  fellows.  It  must  be  admitted,  that  from 
ifflouiBnty  of  taste  and  want  of  experience,  these 
ofteo  make  Tery  extravagant  and  erroneous  esti- 
iQaies.  But  the  conclusions  of  an  observant  teacher 
ue  kt  nwre  worthy  of  reliance. 

When  we  speak  of  college  reputation,  we  roust 
reeoiiect,  that  it  is  made  op  of  the  opinions  both  of 
instnictors  and  fellow-students ;  and  that  it  depends 
Bfit  merely  oo  scholarship,  but  on  success  in  all 
ibe  iotellectual  exercises  of  the  institution.  It  is 
admitted,  that  honors,  when  bestowed  with  judg- 
meot,  and  after  the  most  thorough  examination, 
are  not  c(HicIiisive  evidences  of  genius.  Yet  we 
nttist  beware  of  bringing  them  into  contempt.  They 
ire  intended  to  stimulate  the  memory  and  the  rea^ 
lOQJDg  powers  concerning  those  principles  and 
facts,  which,  although  they  cannot  create  intel- 
lect, are  admirably  calculated  for  its  exercise. 
When  properly  regulated  and  bestowed,  it  cannot 
^  denied,  that  they  go  far  towards  accomplishing 
their  purpose.  If  they  sometimes  fall  to  the  lot 
(ff  ibe  andeaervinl^,  and  create  expectations  of 
foture  renowo,  which  are  never  realized,  it  only 
proves  that  they,  like  all  human  contrivances,  are 
imperfect.  Such  instances  are  far  from  justifying 
their  abaadonment  or  the  sneers  of  those  who 
•eek  ao  apokigy  for  indolence  or  dulness,  in  a  pro- 
visaed  coirtempt  of  all  such  distinctions.  That 
raotempt,  as  far  as  it  really  exists,  must  evidently 
iojare  the  cause  of  education.  The  idea,  that 
<lili^nce  and  its  consequence,  good  scholarship, 
tie  indications  of  a  plodding  genius,  is  so  seduc- 
tire  and  dangerous  to  the  indolent  mind  of  youth, 
^  it  should  be  met  and  resisted  in  every  shape 
vbich  it  assumes. 

The  hill  of  science  is  proverbially  steep ;  and 
^f  must  reuiove  every  excuse  for  declining  the 
arduous  ascent.  All  experience  proves,  that  emu- 
lation is  the  most  powerful  of  all  incentives  to 
<^iertioa,  wbetlier  in  youth,  manhood  or  old  age. 
Beeaose,  in  some  perverted  souls,  it  has  led  to 
f^i^rjt  slander,  and  even  bloodshed,  it  by  no  means 
f'jil'iWSf  that  this  powerful  spring  of  human  action, 
^Id  be  led  to  rust  in  inactivity.  Our  passions 
ffiay  be  all  made  conducive  to  some  good  end,  if 
^tj«y  be  sobjected  to  a  proper  control.  After  all 
the  abuse  of  avarice  and  ambition,  what  would 
*twnc  of  society  without  the  love  of  money  and 
tt]e  loTe  of  distinction  \  Without  the  existence  of 
^Itese  stioiDlants,  it  is  plain  that  its  whole  machi- 
^  mudt  slop.  If  this  be  true  of  the  world  at 
l^e,  it  seems  aboord  and  irrational,  that  we  should 
^  address  the  same  motives  in  the  miniature 
world  of  a  school.    The  old-fashioned  common- 


ments  of  influence  on  human  nature,  emulation 
should  be  kept  within  due  bounds,  and  every  means 
should  be  used  to  make  intellectual  distinction 
appear  insignificant,  when  compared  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  truth  and  honor. 

There  is  a  class  of  men  to  whom  our  previous 
reasoning  does  not  apply.  It  is  that  class,  so  nume- 
rous in  this  country,  that  has  risen  to  the  height  of 
fame  like  Washington  and  Franklin,  without  advan- 
tages, and  in  spite  of  obstacles.  We  have  com- 
pared those  only,  who  have  been  liberally  educated ; 
and  have  endeavored  to  show  that  preeminence  at 
school,  is  the  usual,  but  by  no  means  the  invaria- 
ble, precursor  of  preeminence  in  the  world.  We 
may,  here  and  there,  meet  with  a  Walter  Scott,  or 
a  Dean  Swift,  who  from  indolence  or  wayward- 
ness, did  not  become  distinguished  scholars  at  col- 
lege; and  yet  afterwards,  were  the  pride  and 
wonder  of  their  respective  ages. 

But  if  we  examine,  we  shall  commonly  find  that, 
in  such  instances,  the  evidences  of  talent  were  too 
plain  to  be  mistaken,  unless  concealed  by  some 
peculiarity  of  disposition.  Swift  passed  through 
the  university  unnoticed  and  unknown,  because 
his  singular  temper  and  melancholy  circumstances 
gave  an  unusual  direction  to  his  studies,  and  made 
him  shrink  from  a  display  of  his  acquirements 
and  powers  of  composition.  The  teacher  of  Scott, 
Doctor  Adam  of  grammatical  memory,  discovered 
the  genius  of  his  pupil,  although  he  could  not  make 
him  relish  or  retain  the  niceties  of  Latin  syntax. 

He  saw  that  he  appreciated  the  beauties  of  an 
author  in  a  manner  uncommon  for  a  boy ;  and  that 
he  evinced  a  quickness  of  apprehension,  and  a  taste 
in  composition,  entirely  unknown  to  many  of  his 
more  accurate  school-fellows.  Thus,  a  judicious 
teacher  can  almost  always  detect  the  germs  of 
talent  which,  under  a  distaste  for  the  dry  and  ab- 
stract portions  of  ordinary  education,  are  concealed 
from  less  observant  eyes.  In  such  cases,  although 
the  rewards  of  accurate  and  profound  scholarship, 
ought  not  to  be,  and  are  not,  given  ;  yet,  reputa- 
tion is  always  acquired. 

We  have  mentioned  an  extreme  just  opposite  to 
that  which  we  have  been  combating.  Those  who 
study  entirely  for  the  evanescent  honors  of  a  col- 
lege, and  carry  their  acquisitions  only  far  enough 
to  attain  them,  being  stimulated  by  no  desire  of 
comprehensive  knowledge,  but  merely  by  the  spirit 
of  emulation,  invariably  sink  inio  the  insignificance 
which  they  deserve.  He  who  aspires  to  be  ranked 
among  Wisdom's  chief  favorities,*  must  woo  her 
from  a  love  of  her  own  charms,  and  not  from  a 
fondness  for  the  honorswhichshe  sometimes  brings 
in  her  train. 

I  have  endeavored  to  show  how  a  ready  me- 
mory, and  unhesitating  reception  of  all  an  author's, 
^in^  plan  has  been  disapproved  of  in  lato  years;  or  of  a  teacher's  dogmas,  may  give  one  young  man 
but  that  disapprobalion  is  founded  in  speculation,  distinction  over  another  whose  progress  is  slow, 
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because  it  is  cautious,  and  accompanied  by  reflec- 
tion. It  is  obvious  that  their  relative  positions  must 
often  be  reversed,  when  they  come  to  act  on  the 
theatre  of  real  life.  Even  on  that  theatre  how- 
ever, a  ready  recollection,  and  the  bold  fluency 
which  usually  accompanies  it,  are  advantages  not 
to  be  despised.  They  invariably  take  tho  ground- 
lings, and  the  groundlings  are  no  inconsiderable 
part  of  the  spectators.  But  occasions  oflen  occur 
when  these  showy  qualities  are  insufficient.  When 
real  difficulties  occur  cither  in  private  or  public 
life,  it  is  not  enough  for  a  man  to  know  and  retail 
the  opinions  of  others ;  he  must  be  capable  of  form- 
ing and  defending  his  own.  In  such  cases,  all 
must  see  that  the  solid  ore  of  a  well-balanced  judg- 
ment, outweighs  the  tinsel  of  ready  quotation,  and 
showy  declamation. 

Nor  is  this  the  only  circumstance  which  may, 
in  subsequent  life,  sink  the  collegian  "  with  all  his 
blushing  honors'*  into  obscurity  ;  while  his  scarcely- 
noticed  comrade  rises  gradually  up  to  eminence. 
Other  qualities,  beside  intellect,  are  not  less  essen- 
tial to  success  in  active  business.  Those  who 
escape  from  indolence  and  vice — the  rocks  on  which 
so  many  youthful  hopes  are  wrecked — may  yet 
find  their  voyage  interrupted  by  many  other  obsta- 
cles. A  capacity  for  the  highest  investigations 
of  science,  a  taste  for  elegant  erudition,  or  a  genius 
for  composition,  may  be  accompanied  by  a  sensi- 
tive bashfulness,  excessive  fastidiousness,  indeci- 
sion, or  some  other  quality,  as  fatal  to  worldly  pros- 
perity, as  the  most  abandoned  licentiousness,  or 
utter  idleness.  The  mortification  of  disappoint- 
ment, operating  on  an  ambitious  temper,  too  oflen 
converts  these  original  weaknesses  into  poisons 
that  corrode  the  feelings,  and  at  last  corrupt  the 
principles.  The  manners  too,  especially  in  a  coun- 
try where  everything  depends  on  popular  favor, 
are  oflen  decisive  of  a  young  man^s  fate. 

It  is  evident  therefore,  that  literary  and  scienti- 
fic acquirements,  and  intellectual  accomplishments, 
form  only  part  of  the  auguries  to  be  observed  by 
those  setting  out  on  the  voyage  of  human  exis- 
tence. He  who  sets  sail  with  a  heart  elated  by 
scholastic  distinctions,  being  unconscious  of  his 
deficiencies  in  other  particulars,  will  meet  with  sad 
disappointments. 

In  the  first  place,  he  is  too  apt  to  forget,  tliat 
even  his  literary  and  scientific  education  is  just 
commenced,  and  that  all  his  honors  are  nothing  but 
tokens  of  an  auspicious  commencement.  His 
humble  ambition  is  satisfied  with  the  narrow  limits 
of  his  elementary  acquirements ;  and,  as  it  is  im- 
possible for  him  to  remain  stationary,  it  is  plain 
that  he  must  retrograde.  From  the  influence  of 
the  same  contracted  views,  he  perhaps  attaches 
undue  importance  to  mere  book  knowledge,  and 
forgets  that  the  study  of  man  and  physioal  nature, 
is  essential  to  the  performance  of  his  active  duties. 
Again,  great  devotion  to  literary  porsuitSi  without 


active  exertion,  oflen  engenden  mka 
want  of  manliness. 

These  considerations  should  serve  ii 
to  those  inclined  to  set  their  heaiti  toe 
on  those  marks  of  scholastic  diitiiwIiB 
although  useful  for  their  immediate  pup 
morning  of  life,  are  no  unerring  indieil 
will  be  its  meridian.  These  badges  of  i 
should  neither  be  derided  and  negledi 
worthy  of  attainment,  nor  exaggenM 
importance  which  they  do  not  really  pes 


TO  THE  OLD  BOWL  AT  MODN 

I. 

Of  all  thy  race,  dioa  anciont  bowl! 
Few  now  are  in  the  land ; 
Insulted  by  neglect,  ihey  h^ve 
On  sideboard  ccaa*d  to  stand. 
Time  was,  when  gubici  shared  thy  Um 
When  water  pitcher  was  unknown. 

II. 

The  panrenu !  it  seeks  to  rule, 

And  enters  Br*ry  dome, 

While  exiled  bowls,  are  noticed  noC 

And  may  not  hare  a  home. 

But  for  our  fathers*  sakes  will  we, 

Securely  guard,  and  treasure  thee ! 

III. 

From  Biimaier*a  heat,  and  winter's  M, 

Thy  guardian  virtues  saved, 

By  land  and  sea,  in  storm  and  calm. 

All,  thy  assistance,  craved. 

A  powerful  sceptre  thou  did'st  wield ; 

From  every  ill,  thou  wert  ashieU. 

IT. 

Potations  from  thee,  parsons  quaf  d. 

To  keep  devotion  up. 

They  of  the  rosy,  jocund  face. 

Paid  homage  to  the  cup  ! 

(The  sacred  priests  of  this  our  day 

Refuse  to  drink,  or  hunt,  or  play.) 

V. 

Like  their  ovm  glebes,  they're  with  tk 
Those  sportsmen-pareons  all, 
And  graver  men  dispense  the  rites. 
To  heaven,  the  sinner  call. 
And  it  is  well,  the  sages  say 
That  thou  hast  not  thy  former  sway. 

VI. 

The  churchman  sought  thy  aid  to  pray 
The  huntsman  for  the  chase- 
None  tiird  the  land  unblcssM  by  tbcc, 
Nor  thought  to  win  the  race. 
For  cv'ry  one  thou  had'st  a  boon, 
Or  sought  by  midnight,  or  by  nooa. 

VII. 
Ay,  countless  nights  hare  worn  avsy. 
In  feast  and  flow  of  soul. 
And  when  the  revelers  met  the  daws. 
They  cunsed  thee,  tempting  bowl ! 
Then  too,  when  came  the  noontide  hi 
They  strangely  tri«i  thy  sootluBg  pM 
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TIU. 

The  prinoely  planter,  tnitted  thee, 

Tbe  pilgrim  scorn'd  thee  not ; 

Thj  matchless  qaslities  they  prized — 

To  MiTc  thee,  ne'er  forgot : 

They  deem'd  the  chalice  still  the  same, 

Ai  in  the  land  fnun  whence  they  came. 

IX. 

Mechinks  with  dim,  and  shadow- form, 
Before  oie  now,  tiiey  come ; 
Tbey  wiio,  by  strong  affection  bound, 
Did  caU  old  England  "  home !" 
Those  colonists !  they  wish'd  to  be 
Ruled  by  tlie  isle  beyond  the  sea. 

X. 

If  so  that  isle  had  nourish'd  them, 
Aod  lored  them  as  her  own, 
TbcyM  been  content  to  live  and  die, 
In  fealty  to  the  throne. 
But  when  despotic,  she  becasie, 
A  new  Bepublic,  had  a  name. 

XI. 

I  see  them  now,  those  men  of  old, 

So  staid  and  dignified. 

With  powder*d  wigs,  and  waistcoats  long, 

Like  courtieis  in  their  pride — 

And  a  broad  frill  hangs  o'er  the  hand, 

And  o'er  the  wrist,  a  broader  band. 

XII. 

The  massy  buckles  of  their  shoes— 

They  were  of  gold,  'tis  said ; 

Of  their  small  ckrthes  and  silken  hose, 

In  books  were  often  read. 

And  thsy  were  studied  in  their  dress. 

And  ^ar  lemored  from  slovenness. 

XUI. 

Tho«  hadst  thy  origin  before 

This  ancient  pile  was  reared  j 

Baronial,  by  planter  then, 

By  subjects  too  rerered — 

They  dofTd  the  hat,  and  bowing  low, 

BcgBB,  **  Your  Honor,"  so  and  so. 

XIT. 

And  like  the  chieftain  of  a  clan. 

He  ruled  his  little  realm, 

Aad  all  did  more  so  orderly, 

When  be  did  guide  the  helm. 

I  doobt  me  much,  if  in  these  days 

Men  hsre  like  system  in  their  ways. 

XV. 

MoTtaJs  are  frsil,  and  perishing, 

Aod  soon  they  fade  away, 

Bat  thou  in  thy  nnbrokenness, 

Secfla*st  nsver  to  decay. 

No  tiace  o£  yean,  is  on  thee  now, 

Not  thine,  a  furrowed,  time-worn  brow. 

XVI. 
Bat  fair,  u  if  of  yesterday, 
Xhou  dost  the  sideboard  grace. 
Thou  relict  of  the  olden  time  ! 
Aa  *erst,  it  is  thy  place. 
For  a^adnen  do  gratrely  say, 
'niat.tlaoa  didst  stand  thero,  in  thy  day. 

XVll. 
Aad  titen  with  ssddenM  smile  and  sigh. 
I'bey  tell  bow  times  hare  been, 


And  doubtless  think,  their  grandsires  were 

A  better  race  of  men — 

Id  truth  they  were  a  jovial  band, 

With  customs  like  the  father-laud. 

XVIIl. 

In  tarf  and  field-sports,  they  excelled, 

Full  oft,  they  victors  came ; 

They  gloried  in  the  coat  of  arms, 

The  herald  of  their  name, 

And  haughtily  they  bore  them  then, 

Like  true  and  lordly  Englishmen. 

XIX. 

Oapaciops  bowl !  'twere  long  to  tell, 
Thy  each  convivial  scene ; 
Thou  centre  of  the  festal  board, 
Could  we  thy  annals  glean, 
We'd  have  a  fund  of  joke  and  jest, 
Of  mirthful  tales — ^the  liquor's  sest. 


Pour  in  one  flood  the  beverage, 
Which  has  been  drunk  from  thee, 
'Twould  make  of  old  Virginia, 
An  overflowing  sea ! 
And  vessels  gallantly  might  ride. 
Upon  the  foaming,  glittering  tide ! 

XXI. 

If  all  the  wit  thou  hast  inspired, 
Were  uttered  in  a  breath. 
The  people  sage,  of  this  grave  age, 
Would  laugh  themselves  to  death ! 
'Twould  years  suffice  for  this  wide  earth ! 
And  all  would  die  for  veiy  miith ! 

XXll. 

And  write  the  toasts  that  have  been  drunk. 

Around  thy  sparkling  fount — 

They'd  make  a  folio  volume  large, 

In  fact,  a  mimic  mount ! 

And  should  we  live  for  ages,  we 

Could  not  one-half  the  eontsnu  see ! 

XXIII. 
Could  all  the  strength,  sipped  from  thy  brim. 
Be  sinewed  in  one  frame, 
The  drinker  would  do  daring  deeds, 
That  Hercules  would  shame ! 
He'd  rouse  the  elements  to  war ! 
His  earthquake-tread,  w  ould  all  things  jar ! 

XXIV. 
If  all  the  liveried  valets,  grooms. 
And  waitera,  dressed  by  thee, 
Wero  manhsU'd  in  a  living  host, 
They'd  reach  from  sea  to  sea ! 
If  once  they'd  cheer  '  hurra !  hurra  !' 
'Twould  shake  the  earth,  the  loud  huzza. 

XXV. 

The  grief  and  wo,  thou  hast  entailed, 
(Thou  and  thy  race,  old  bowl !) 
If  view'd,  oh !  like  a  tempest-wave 
Sorrow  would  o'er  us  roll ! 
At  minds  degraded — mad,  insane, 
All  nature  writhes,  and  groans  agaiu  ! 

XXYI. 

Could  all  the  music  of  thy  day, 

(Like  echoes  of  the  spheres,) 

Gush,  in  one  strain  of  melody, 

We'd  melt  away  to  tean ! 

Th'  ancestral  portraits,  in  the  halls, 

Would  come  to  life,  and  leave  the  walls! 
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XXVII. 

Mount  Airy,  with  the  magic  spell, 
Would  be  enchanted  quite  ! 
Its  aged  park,  (with  trees  and  deer,) 
Would  smile  with  new  delight ! 
Its  graceful  fawns  (alas-tbe-day  I) 
Would  fairly  bound  themselves  away  ! 

XXVIII. 
To  number  all  the  nuptial  fetes, 
Graced  with  festivity, 
Would  keep  us  figuring,  *till  at  last, 
Bereft  of  patience,  wc ! 
Those  joyous  bridals  flitted  by, 
Like  brilliant  clouds,  in  sunset's  sky  I 

XXIX. 

The  stately  grandames  of  the  land, 
Did  view  thee  jealously, 
(Those  courtly  ladies  of  brocade. 
Long  since  they've  ceased  to  be !) 
And  they  did  wear  a  sadden'd  frown, 
When  thou  didst  bring  the  lofty  down  ! 

XXX. 

And  thy  dominion  passed  away. 
Since  matrons  served  thee  not ; 
Those  rebels  conquered, — there  had  been 
No  changes  of  thy  former  lot ! 
But  thou  had'st  swayed, "  from  shore  to  shore,** 
Tlte  hearts  of  nun  till  time  uhu  o*er  ! 
Mount  Airy,  Va.,  Dec.  12th,  184L      £.  C.  Clbxons. 


PONCE  DE  LEON: 

HIS   QUEST   AFTER  THE  FOUNTAIN  OF   YOUTH. 

There  is  no  incident,  in  the  early  history  of  our 
country,  more  directing,  than  that  contained  in  the 
simple  account  given  by  Irving,  of  the  search,  by 
Ponce  de  Leon,  for  the  Fountain  of  Youth,  which 
resulted  in  the  discovery  of  Florida.  It  attaches  a 
peculiar  interest  to  the  career  of  that  adventurous 
man,  who  passed  from  the  noise  and  tumult  of  a 
crowded  camp,  to  the  unbroken  stillness  of  our  pri- 
meval forests.  Had  he  been  some  wild  and  hair- 
brained  youth,  whose  imagination  had  been  heated 
by  tales  of  chivalry  and  adventure,  we  might  only 
laugh  at  his  folly ;  but  when  we  find,  that  he  was 
an  experienced  and  hardy  warrior,  celebrated  for 
his  prowess  at  the  siege  of  Granada,  and  conver- 
sant with  courts,  surprise  and  admiration  are  blent 
together;  and  we  trace  the  spirit  of  the  age  in  the 
conduct  of  this  hardy  warrior.  The  discovery  of 
a  New  World,  that  startling  fact,  awoke  the  minds 
of  men  from  the  long  slumber  of  satisfied  igno- 
rance— ^the  strange  and  wild  tales  of  the  sun-burnt 
mariners,  who  wandered  back,  heated  their  fan- 
cies,— until  at  length  no  tale  connected  with  the 
New  World,  could  be  so  monstrous  and  incredible, 
as  not  to  secure  some  degree  of  credence ;  and  a 
craving  for  excitement  and  adventure  was  created, 
which  sent,  on  voyages  of  discovery,  many  of  the 
most  gallant  spirits  of  the  time.  Ponce  was  not 
behind  bis  age ;  neither  was  he  in  advance  of  it ; 


the  conquest  of  the  Moors  had  given  peace  to  Spain, 
and  the  warrior  was  tasting  the  sweets  of  repo&e, 
when  he  heard  of  this  marvdloua  fountain  «bicfa 
could  restore  him  who  drank  of  it,  to  a  ^ecooJ 
youth;  his  adventurous  spirit  viras  aroused;  tu!, 
truckling  on  his  armour,  he  set  forth  to  find,  not  U)<i 
coveted  fountain  he  sought,  but  that  quiet  reMiiig^ 
place  of  all  earth's  children — the  grave.  And  \m 
not  his  quest  in  one  sense  been  acGomplished !  lu^ 
it  not  given  an  immortality  to  a  name,  which  otiici^ 
wise  might  never  have  been  known,  beyond  M 
Spanish  hamlet  where  his  bones  reposed?  aod  ij 
not  his  name,  now  and  forever,  identified  with  M 
**  land  of  flowers,"  whither  his  fieiy  spirit  led  \m-^ 
to  die? 

In  this  age  of  scoffing  and  skeptieisin,  vbe] 
men,  arrogantly  proud  of  their  own  pnay  pover^ 
mock  the  ideal,  and  seek  to  convert  this  gtonoej 
world,  with  its  matchless  panonona  of  sea  and  sin] 
mountain  and  plain,  into  a  mere  worksliopand  hid 
ratory,  and  would  degrade  man,  who  was  creatrj 
in  the  image  of  his  God,  into  a  mere  aatoBatoj 
and  animated  engine,  it  is  pleasant  to  torn  efco  t| 
the  wild  errors  of  a  man  like  this,  who  if  ke  dij 
err,  was  led  astray  by  a  vague  bat  lofty  cnvioj 
after  the  Unknown  and  the  Infinite. 

He  deceived  himself,  as  well  as  others ;  and 
faith  must  indeed  have  been  strong,  which  cm 
lead  him  over  the  wild  waste  of  waten  into  to 
midst  of  enemies.  The  energy  with  which  ^ 
prosecuted  the  search,  proves  the  untiring  aad  ii 
domitable  spirit  of  the  man. 

Let  us  picture  to  ourselves,  the  image  ol  lij 
wild  enthusiast !  Scarred  with  the  trophies  j 
many  a  hard-fooght  field — scorehed  with  the  Sid 
mer^s  sun — ^and  worn  with  watching  and  with  dd 
gers — surrounded  4>y  savage  and  subtle  foes,  «i)(» 
wild  warwboop  broke  upon  the  stilbssa  of  ni^J 
and  woke  him  from  dreams  of  his  distant  hooie;^ 
yet  calm,  fearless,  and  self-possessed ;  aniaow 
and  inspiring  the  courage  of  his  drooping  f<^lovrer 
and  confident  each  day,  that  his  goal  was  oesr 
won : — and  we  cannot  refrain  from  admiriog  U 
courage,  and  envying  the  delusion  which  gare  bj 
so  much  happiness.  How  far  superior  the  spu 
which  animated  him,  to  that  which  swayed  htf<^ 
temporaries !  With  Balboa,  Piaarro,  Almagio  ar 
Cortes,  two  passions  were  predorainaot—ibe  lo^ 
of  power,  and  the  lust  of  gold.  Hard,  iron.  ptui<^ 
men,  whom  neither  love  nor  pity,  the  w»ii 
mothers,  nor  the  mute  agony  of  patriots,  cooM 
from  their  ^designs;  yet  fawning  and  kind  at  linn 
to  delude  their  victims— graceful  and  aobtJe  i> 
gers,  and  as  ravenous  in  their  thirst  for  blood 
the  simple  Indian,  who  first  hailed  the  white  i»^ 
as  a  being  from  some  higher  sphere— who  fhf 
ished  him  in  his  bark-covered  hnt,  and  fed  hin  < 
the  products  of  his  hunting,  how  startling  »' 
have  been  the  discovery  that  be  had  chen?b<*J 
his  bosom,  the  serpent  which  vras  to  siiog  »» 
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his  life.  The  aninla  of  haman  crime,  dark  as  they  | 
ire,  do  not  possess  a  blacker  page,  than  that  on 
wiiiehis  recorded  the  deeds  of  the  early  discoTerere. 
It  seemed  as  though  these  men  on  breaking  loose 
frimi  Uie  xestraints  of  ciTilized  society,  shook  ojQT 
ill  feelisgs  of  nature  and  humanity,  and  grew 
drank  with  crime.  Kindness,  charity,  benevolence, 
eren  interest  finally  seemed  to  be  merged  in  the 
sarage  thirst  for  blood ;  but  retribution  came ;  and 
tlKse  monsters,  against  whose  steel-clad  breasts, 
tbe  ilde  arrows  of  the  Indian  rattled  in  Tain,  per- 
ished by  each  others  hands,  in  drunken  revels,  and 
oidBigfat  brawls.    Such  were  the  men  who  first 
idveotored  to  our  shores,  wild  desperadoes  cut  off 
from  all  hope  at  home,  and  reckless  of  man  or  God ! 
Ooe  merit  they  did  possess :  that  of  dauntless  cour- 
age !  See  Cortes  and  his  little  band  in  the  capital 
of  Mexico,  hemmed  in  by  thousands  of  enemies, 
Kt  triomphiDg  at  last  over  these  countless  hordes, 
bj  the  energy  of  his  iron  will,  which  knew  not 
iear,— a  memorable  instance  of  the  mastery  of 
owral  superiority  over  mere  physical  force.  Turn 
&om  these  bloodstained  men,  who  found,  when 
(hey  eame,  plenty  and  peace,  and  left  behind  them 
dewlaiioo  aod  ruin ;  whose  first  and  last  question 
of  the  natives  was  *'  Give  us  gold,'^ — and  contem- 
plate the  career  of  Ponce  De  Leon,  whose  hands 
vere  not  stained  with  blood,  nor  his  soul  with 
crime ;  who  sought  not  power  nor  gold,  but  the 
**  FooBUia  of  Youth.**   Wild  dreamer  that  he  was ! 
Etcd  had  the  fountain  he  sought,  been  found, 
vodd  it  not  have  been  the  height  of  folly  to  have 
<iipped  his  lips  within  it  t    Had  he  found  life  so 
greit  a  boon,  that  he  wished  to  prolong  his  term  of 
ffssteocel  or  was  it  youth  only  that  he  coveted  1 
TrembliBg  as  he  was,  on  the  verge  of  the  grave, 
did  he  hope  to  renew  the  joys  of  his  youth,  when 
tkey  who  bad  shared  with  him  the  cares  and  plea- 
sQr»  of  the  former  time,  were  sleeping  the  sleep 
«f  death  ?  or  did  he  vainly  think  to  transfer  to 
those  be  loved  and  cherished,  the  same  boon  of 
ODfading  youth  ?  Might  he  not  have  known  that  it 
u  ooe  of  the  kindest  gifts  of  our  Creator,  to  dis- 
otiaa  08  from  this  world,  when  we  have  run  the 
^f  career  for  which  we  were  destined  ?  And 
vhat  euse  could  be  more  terrible,  than  that  which 
the  faoey  of  the  poet  has  feigned  of  the  wandering 
Jew,  roving  forever  over  a  world  to  him  but  the 
«Mnb  of  buried  hopes,  and  cut  off  from  that  sohice 
to  those  whose  burden  is  heavier  than  they  can 
i>^v--the  hope  of  death  ?    And  yet,  the  sentiment 
vhieh  asimatod  that  lone  voyager  was  a  high  and  a 
oohle  ooe ;  the  dim  aspiring  of  a  spirit  which  soared 
beyond  the  narrow  circle  of  the  known ;  of  an  ima- 
gioauon,  whii^,  if  restrained  and  cultivated,  might 
IttTe  made  a  "  Poet  for  Eternity."  And  is  not  the 
«»A  which  prompted  him,  common  to  humanity  1 
I^  Qot  every  man  look  back,  moumfolly,  upon 
^is  vanished  years,  and  long  to  recall  them  1  Does 
he  not  think  how  much  more  he  could  perform — 
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how  many  errors  he  would  avoid — and  recur  with 
lingering  fondness  to  the  halcyon  days  of  his  youth  1 
And  thus  do  we  not  all  grasp  at  the  same  shadow 
which  the  visionary  Spaniard  followed  ?  and  is  not 
our  illusion  almost  as  great  as  his  I  For  is  youth 
indeed  the  happiest  period  of  existence ;  or,  is  not 
distance  that  "  lends  enchantment  to  the  view  V* 
As,  in  viewing  from  afar  some  lovely  prospect,  we 
see  the  verdant  mountain-side  clad  in  the  rich 
livery  of  Spring,  musical  with  the  warbling  of 
birds  and  gushing  of  waters,  and  bathed  in  the  rich 
glow  of  the  setting  sun ;  charming  our  eyes  like 
an  earthly  elysium.  We  approach  the  spot;  grim 
crags  impend  above  us ;  the  swollen  torrent  rushes 
down  the  mountain  side,  threatening  to  engulf  us ; 
from  the  green  thicket  above,  glares  the  eye  of  the 
tiger ;  and  foul  and  venomous  things  crawl  in  the 
grass  at  our  feet. 

Thus  it  is  with  youth.  We  note  its  gallant  bear- 
ing and  joyous  laugh — we  recall  to  memory  hours 
of  rapture  and  of  joy*-sunny  spots  in  the  waste  of 
life,— batVe  remember  not  the  hours  and  days  of 
agony  with  which  those  joys  were  purchased  and 
succeeded.  Let  us  look  back — gaze  steadily  into 
the  magic  mirror  of  the  past,  and  look  upon  tho 
picture  it  presents.  We  see  the  sanguine  youth 
just  emerging  into  the  world,  casting  off  the  care- 
less indifference  of  boyhood,  and  starting  forward 
on  his  career  with  heart  elate  and  full  of  confidence. 
He  feels  within  his  breast,  the  power  of  intellect 
and  energy  of  will ;  he  burns  to  emulate  the  great 
of  old,  and  to  achieve  a  name  for  himself.  Men, 
he  regards  as  brothers;  and  women,  as  angels. 
But  this  freshness  of  feeling  fades  and  withers  in 
the  hot  atmosphcfre  of  the  world.  He  sees  un- 
folded suddenly  to  iiis  view,  a  vast  theatre  of  fraud, 
corruption  and  selfishness ;  the  chosen  friend  of  his 
boyhood  deceives  and  deserts  him ;  the  idol  of  his 
affections  leaves  him  for  a  wealthier  suitor;  his 
eyes  are  opened  from  the  ideal  to  the  real ;  and,  in 
the  first  bitter  revulsion  of  feeling,  he  loathes  all 
mankind.  But  time  undeceives  him ;  he  finds  that 
truth  lies  between  these  two  extremes;  but  this 
lesson  is  not  learned,  until  manhood  has  jMught 
experience ;  and  it  is  only  through  this  weary  path, 
that  the  youth  can  attain  to  "  knowledge  of  the 
world'*— of  all  knowledge  that  passeth  not  under- 
standing, the  most  useful  in  our  pilgrimage  here 
below.  Youth  then,  is  the  period  of  probation.  On 
recurring  to  it  we  remember  only  the  bright  scenes 
which  burst  upon  our  view  when  life  was  young  ; 
but  we  recall  not  the  long  and  wasting  agony  of 
hope  deferced — the  alternate  flushings  of  hope  and 
fear — the  wild  dreams  of  future  distinction — ^the 
hours  of  languor  and  depression,  when  the  convic- 
tion of  failure  would  press  heavily  upon  us— or  the 
sudden  tolling  of  the  passing  bell,  would  preach  its 
solemn  lesson  of  the  fleeting  stay  of  man  on  earth. 
No;  we  repeat  that  the  even  and  steady  pulse  of 
manhood,  whose  feelings  are  regulated  by  reason, 
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neyer  can  feel  those  wild  alternations  of  agOny  and 
rapture,  which  thrill  through  the  rapid  pulse  of 
youth.  And  the  ^'  sleepless  boy,*'  who  perished  by 
his  own  rash  hand,  is  but  a  type  of  many  who  hare 
endured  the  same  tortures,  but  passed  unscathed 
through  the  trial.  Yet  eyery  day  from  the  lips  of 
manhood,  we  hear  the  querulous  lament  for  de- 
parted youth;  as  well  might  the  racer,  who  has 
reached  the  goal,  repine  that  his  sinews  were  not 
still  stretched  to  their  utmost  tension,  in  the  fierce 
excitement  of  the  race!  Why  then  should  we 
scoflT  at  the  yisionary  Spaniard,  for  seeking  that 
which  all  desire  t  for  he  must  have  been  far  in  ad- 
vance of  his  age,  had  he  not  credited  the  tradition ; 
and,  what  could  seem  strange  or  marvellous,  after 
the  wondrous  fact  of  the  discovery  of  a  Nbw  World! 
Of  Ponce  de  Leon  then,  may  be  said,  what  could 
equally  be  applid  to  many  who  have  filled  a  far 
larger  space  in  the  estimation  of  the  world ;  that 
'*  His  life  was  the  chase  of  a  flying  shadow,  which 
rested  not,  until  it  slept  in  gloom  and  forever  upon 
his  grave.*'  ■.  d. 

Columbia,  8.  C,  1843. 


THE  HUNCHBACK: 
A  PENNSYLVANIA  STOBT. 

BY   lECHJEUS  0CCIPBNT1.LXS. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

And  the  genius  said  "  the  texy  old  man  whom  thoo  seest 
parsuing  with  feeble  and  measured  step  yet  overtaking  the 
swiftest  steed,  is  Timb,  that  outrunneth  and  o'ercometh  all 
things." — Etutem  Apologw. 

At  the  age  of  sixteen,  Mary  Walmesley  was  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  creatures  I  had  ever  beheld,  and 
certainly  the  most  excellent.  Slight  of  figure,  but 
singularly  elastic  and  graceful,  and,  with  all  her 
arch  demureness,  very  witty  and  playful,  she  more 
resembled  one  of  Rubini's  cherubs,  than  a  creature 
of  mere  flesh  and  blood.  Her  skin  was  as  snow ; 
her  cheeks  slightly  suffused  with  that  tint  which 
surpasses  every  other  in  creation ;  her  eyes  mild 
and  soft ;  her  eyebrows  dark  and  beautifully  arched ; 
her  hair,  a  shining,  glossy  brown ;  a  mouth  forever 
dimpled  with  good  nature ;  and  the  sweet  smile  of 
youthful  joy  and  cheerfulness,  lent  their  aid  to  fill 
up  the  outline  of  a  form  and  character  almost  faults 
less. 

This  is  not  a  fancy  sketch,  my  reader ;  this  is 
no  mere  colouring  of  the  imagination ;  but  a  sober 
vision,  which  rose  on  my  eyes  daily  for  ten  brief 
years.  I  saw  her  every  diay  the  same  bright,  beau- 
tiful, cheerful,  happy  being ;  her  voice,  our  best- 
loved  music ;  her  eye,  the  sun  and  star  of  our  solar 
system.  Do  not  mdulge  the  thooght  that  you  see 
in  me,  the  future  lover  of  this  fair  girl.    Oh,  no ;  it 


was  never  my  happiness  to  move  a  femile  bosom 
to  regard  me,  with  more  than  pity.  If  sigh  erer 
visited  the  bosom  of  woman  on  my  accoant,or  tear 
moistened  her  eye  for  me,  it  was  when  she  beheU 
the  uncouthness  of  the  clod  in  which  the  etheretl 
essence  was  imprisoned.  Is  it  for  me  to  talk  or 
dyeam  of  love,  with  one  arm  hanging  from  my  aide, 
misshapen  and  useless — ^my  back,  my  sboolder!— 
but  I  will  not  shock  yon,  by  placing  before  your 
eyes,  an  image,  which,  if  it  should  rerisit  yoa 
in  sleep,  would  be  pronounced  the  worst  distortion 
of  the  nightmare.  I  will  not  blaspheme  agaiost 
that  passion,  which,  under  the  guidance  of  reason, 
and  when  supported  by  mutual  affectioD,  affords 
the  purest  happiness  our  nature  knows— tod  girei 
the  nearest  approach  on  earth  to  the  perfect  feli- 
city of  heaven,  by  representing  that  aaght  could 
love  the  Hunchback.  Nature  has  .been  to  me  a 
hard  and  cruel  mother.  She  has  given  me  a  heart 
bound  up  in  the  social  sympathies  and  fireside  af- 
fections— ^loving  children  intensely,  coTeting  the 
"  strange  hearth,"  and  the  '<  new  ijKe"  nerer;  Uit, 
ever  brooding  over,  recalling  and  nursing  the  me- 
mory of  past  sympathies  and  afiectioas,  I  am  d^ 
nied  the  happiness  that  gladdens  the  heaita  of  most 
of  my  species.  That  which  my  nature  moat  d^ 
mands  is  totally  wanting.  I  shall  nerer  hear  the 
sweet  sounds  that  gladden  a  lather's  heart  There 
will  be  no  sweet  prattler  to  throw  its  dear  anu 
around  my  neck.  Ikfy  adopted  child  is  ooc  my 
child — the  locks  that  curl  down  iu  white  ihoalden, 
are  the  shining  locks  of  its  fair  mother,  deepened 
in  colour  by  a  closer  affinity  with  those  of  its  other 
parent. 

I  atoodand  atand  alone,  nmemhered  erjtrgtt. 
Children!  sweet  word !  Dear  creatures!  There 
never  was  any  one  that  loved  them  better  than  I 
do.  Their  sweet  caresses  and  prattle— «Ten  their 
very  roll-about  of  a  walk,  has  something  in  it,  which 
warms  every  drop  of  blood  in  my  heart,  wbitet  it 
fills  my  eyes  with  tears  of  traest  feeling,  h  ^ 
evident  that  our  kind  Creator,  in  ofderisg  children 
into  existence,  had  another  and  more  beneficeot 
motive  than  the  continuation  of  the  species-^ 
giving  sweet  solace  to  the  heart  oftentimes  wearied 
almost  to  death,  by  the  petty  deceits  and  nusera- 
ble  aflfectations  of  those  amongst  whom  they  are 
to  live  and  move.  Man  was  appointed  to  \^ 
through  the  long  day — the  sweat  was  to  pour  down 
from  his  pale  brow,  and  toil  was  to  rack  his  bones: 
but  he  was  to  be  rewarded  for  it  at  night,  by  the 
thrilling  spectacle  of  infant  faces  elosteriog  at  his 
knee.  In  his  daily  pilgrimages,  he  was  to  meet 
with  much  deceit— his  heart  was  to  be  sorely 
bruised  by  the  treacheries  of  the  worW,-but  he 
was  to  be  tranquillized  at  night,  and  coaxed  back  10 
a  further  patient  endurance  of  misery,  by  the  merry 
little  voices  which  haUed  him  by  the  dear  name  of 
father. 
*  It  has  been  said,  with  perfect  truth,  that  norery 
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bftd  ooo  WB8  erer  food  of  chfldroD ;  nor  was  any 
man  food  of  children,  erer  very  bad.  To  love 
children  is  to  possess  a  kindly  disposition — a  do- 
mestic and  qniet  nature,  loTiog  the  home  fireside; 
and  its  peaceful  and  happy  joy  is  better  pleased 
vith  io&ney  whispering  its  endearing  petitions, 
than  it  is  with  the  sounds  of  dissipation  and  reyelry. 
I  am  not  natorally  given  to  envy ; — ^I  have  seen 
men  rolling  in  soperabnndant  wealth,  and  others 
decked  with  the  insignia  of  hi^  office,  without  the 
most  remote  approach  to  a  murmur;  but  I  have 
gone  apart  from  the  crowd — ^haye  buried  myself  in 
soiitade,  to  weep  at  the  caresses  I  have  seen  a 
£ur  wife  laTish  on  her  husband,  and  the  delightful 
eadeannents  a  father  has  poured  out  on  his  chil- 
dreo. 

By  reference  to  the  date  of  my  last  chapter,  it 
will  be  perceived  that  the  events  of  eight  years  re- 
mained nndepicted.  In  the  annals  of  the  Old  World 
sach  a  portion  of  time  might  elapse,  with  few  oc- 
earrences  to  deserve  recital,  save  at  those  periods ' 
when  they  become  the  master-themes  of  the  world ; 
but  in  this  land  of  restless  enterprise  and  mad- 
dened career,  where  men  move  as  the  wild  horse 
moves  when  first  subjected  to  the  bit  and  the  lash, 
the  Months  may  remain  without  a  record,  but  the 
Years  must  have  their  historian.  Proceed  we 
then  to  recount  the  chief  events  in  that  portion  of 
time.  They  passed,  then,  bringing  to  the  peaceful 
occupants  of  the  embayment,  the  same  calm  and 
qaiet  joys,  the  same  succession  of  pleasures  and 
anxieties,  sommer  and  winter  that  marks  the  di- 
vision of  labor,  seed  time  and  harvest,  God's  pro- 
mise  and  its  finlfilment — the  day  for  the  field,  the 
evening  for  social  joy,  and  the  dark  night  for  rest. 
And  we  were  the  happiest  of  the  happy.  Sickness 
never  entered  our  doors;  and  want,  that  came  to 
tbem  to  beg  the  crumbs,  went  back  full  of  gratitude 
asd  cheerful  hopes. 

During  these  years,  the  town  of  New  Boston 
continued  to  grow  slowly  but  steadily.  Enterprise 
was  not,  at  that  day,  quite  so  bustling  and  noisy  a 
personage  as  he  has  since  become,  but  was  con- 
teat  with  less  than  Aladdin's  fairy  work.  Our 
town  grew ;  and  WsierStreet  filled  rp  so  as  to  re- 
quire logs  to  be  rolled  into  the  mud,  at  the  distance 
of  three  feet  apart,  for  the  inhabitants  to  walk  upon 
with  dry  feet.  Thera  were  many  new  comers; 
some  of  whom  might  be  reckoned  as  acquisitions, 
and  some  classed  amongst  the  doubtful.-  Our  old 
friend  Pej^r  became,  by  universal  consent,  the 
chief  director  of  the  village — hia  authority  having 
been  only  once  disputed,  and  that  for  a  brief  pe- 
riod, by  Asa  Caw,  a  peripatetic  genius,  whose  birth- 
(rfaee  was  never  known,  nor  cared  for.  But  the 
jodgment  of  Captain  Pepper  was  singularly  correct 
and  discerning.  Merit  found  a  fast  friend  in  the 
"  Governor/'  but  the  Caws  received  a  cold  wel- 
come. 

AiBoagrt  the  eazUer  settlers  of  these  eight  years, 


was  a  gentleman  fW>m  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Mary- 
land by  the  name  of  Ramsay — descended  from  a 
family  driven  from  France  at  the  time  of  the  per- 
secution and  dispersion  of  the  Huguenots  in  the 
reign  of  Louis  XIV.  He  was  a  very  proud  and 
haughty  man,  well  educated,  and  with  manners 
highly  refined  and  intellectual.  Their  tone,  how- 
ever, was  not  well  adapted  to  make  him  popular  in 
the  society  in  which  he  lived.  But  under  this  re- 
pulsive and  inaccessible  exterior,  lay  concealed  a 
soul  whose  every  thought  was  regulated  by  the 
highest  principles  of  honor.  High  tempered,  and  • 
withal  imperious  in  his  disposition,  violent  and 
nearly  implacable  in  his  aversions,  he  was  yet  one 
of  the  best  of  masters,  best  of  fathers,  and  truest 
of  friends. 

And  this  man  had  one  son.  Whilst  yet  a  boy 
in  years,  this  son  was  in  stature  and  strength,  a 
man  grown.  It  was  pleasant  to  see  Robert  Ram- 
say engaged  on  any  labor  that  required  vigor  and 
activity ;  for  he  undertook  it  with  his  whole  soul, 
and  performed  the  feats  of  a  giant.  But  alas !  it 
was  seldom  he  was  so  worthily  employed.  It  was 
far  more  in  accordance  with  his  disposition  to  per- 
petrate mischief  i|nd  call  it  fun,  the  only  redeem- 
ing trait  of  his  wild  enjoyment  being  the  choice, 
for  his  subjects,  of  his  equals  in  strength  and 
courage. 

From  the  earliest  years  of  his  remdence  in  the 
village,  he  had  been  a  frequent  visiter  at  Mr. 
Walmesley's ;  where,  though  not  exactly  a  favor- 
ite, he  was  yet  welcome,  for  his  father's  sake  at 
least.  For  some  years  he  was  the  playmate  of  the 
little  Quakeress,  her  attendant  to  and  from  the  vil- 
lage school,  the  repairer  in  general  of  broken  dolls, 
and  architect  of  baby  houses.  But  when  juvenile 
feelings  had  given  way  to  those  of  a  more  advanced 
age,  he  was  a  visiter  on  less  familiar  terms  than 
before.  At  eighteen  he  was  the  declared,  but  not 
the  accepted,  lover  of  the  beautiful  Mary^  Not 
"  accepted,"  for  Mary  was  but  fifteen,  and  her  paF> 
rents  the  most  prudent  of  the  prudent.  Besides, 
he  was  of  a  different  faith,  and  "  Marrying  out," 
as  the  Friends  call  marrying  one  of  a  different 
faith,  is  regarded  by  them  with  especial  horror, 
being  a  cause  of  rejection  from  the  pale  of  the 
ohnrch.  Her  parents,  remarking  no  symptom  of 
her  returning  the  passion  of  the  handsome  libertine, 
did  not. think  themselves  warranted  in  forbidding 
him  the  house,  nor  requiring  of  their  daughter  to 
use  him  with  more  than  increased  reserve.  He 
continued  to  visit  us  very  frequently,  and  to  look, 
if  not  to  utter,  his  regards,  till  Mary  Walmesley 
had  ripened  into  beautiful  and  accomplished  wo- 
manhood. 

Time  lessened  rather  than  increased  his  chances 
of  winning  her.  What  was  at  first  "  high  spirits," 
then  *'love  of  mischief,"  became  in  the  '*  young 
gentleman"  dissipation  and  riot.  As  he  grew 
older,  he  grew  more  reckless  and  taxbulent ;  his 
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addictivenesa  to  gallaatry  became  more  notorious ; 
he  aaaociated  more  with  Asa  Caw,  Ben  Cuttle,  and 
other  low  companions,  tlian  became  one  of  his  edu- 
cation and  hopes,  and  tliat  too  in  the  prosecution 
of  objects  least  likely  to  be  forgiven  by  a  sober 
Quaker — experimental  fun  pretty  generally  termi- 
nating in  wrong  and  injury  to  somebody.  Were 
the  young  maidens  assailed  in  the  streets,  was  the 
sound  of  crazy  mirth  heard  at  midnight,  did  morn- 
ing rise  upon  battered  tenements,  and  impassable 
highways,  had  children  or  half  witted  people  been 
frightened  by  hideous  shapes  and  horrid  sounds! 
men  named  Robin  Ramsay  as  the  master-demon  of 
the  storm ;  and  the  accusation  travelled  uncontra- 
dicted. These  thiugs  were  duly  reported  at  Mr. 
Walmesley^s,  and  caused  the  worthy  pair  much 
grief,  coupled  with  reiterated  expressions  of  grati- 
tude to  God,  that  their  daughter  had  shown  so  lit- 
tle predilection  f4»r  his  society. 

The  human  heart  is  a  treacherous  thing;  who 
can  know  it?  It  was  not  till  the  libertinism  of 
young  Ramsay  had  become  notorious,  that  Mary 
began  to  testify,  unequivocally,  a  preference  for 
the  handsome  roue.  Let  it  not  be  supposed  that 
the  sentiments  of  favor,  with  which  she  regarded 
him  grew  out  of,  or  were  occasioned  by,  his  vicious 
and  irregular  conduct.  A  certain  degree  of  wild- 
ness  in  a  suitor  has  been  supposed  to  possess  great 
weight  in  fixing  the  affections  of  a  woman.  If 
ever  true  of  one  individual  of  the  sex,  it  certainly 
was  not  of  Miss  Walinesley.  Her  love  had  re- 
mained unknown  to  herself,  till  impediments,  ap- 
parently insurmountable,  were  opposed  to  its  course. 
And  now,  when  ber  own  good  sense,  and  the  anx- 
ious eatreaties  of  her  parents,  told  her  to  fly  his 
approach,  as  one  flies  a  beast  of  the  desert,  his 
]vesence  had  become  essential  to  her  happiness, 
and  marriage  with  him  promised  to  be  the  only 
event  which  could  make  life  endurable.  She 
seemed  to  live  but  in  his  presence,  and  to  have  no 
other  thought  but  of  him  through  the  livelong  day. 

Though  the  Quaker  appears  mild  in  his  general 
deportment,  his  parental  government  and  house-, 
hold  discipline  have  ever  been  accounted  of  the ' 
Aternest  forms  of  that  rule.     Mr.  VValmcslcy  tried ! 
persuasion— Ills  daughter  heard  him  with  many' 
tears,  confessed  the  justice  of  his  arguments,  and  i 
threw  herself  on  her  knees  in  a  passionate  prayer, 
for  his  consent  to  the  unpropitious  and  ill-starred, 
union.     He  tried  what  was  meant  for  harshness, ! 
but  the  veil  was  too  thin  to  conceal  the  anxious 
love  and  tenderness  working  beneath  it,  and  the ' 
lesson  of  severity  failed  of  its   intended  effect.' 
The  high-souled  Major  Ramsay  was  appealed  to, 
and  he  added  his  entreaties  to  that  of  her  father. 
Lamenting  the  vices  of  his  son,  and  despairing  of! 
a  change  for  the  better,  he  urged  her,  by  every 
plea  that  has  weight  with  well-regulated  minds,  to ! 
forego  the  connection.     The  consequence  of  our! 


entreaties — for  I  too  was  a  pleader  against  the 


lover^^waa  the  obtaining  from  ber  i  }mm  k 
see  him  no  more.  He  was  forbiddM  to  vbit  ii 
house. 

The  year  came  around,  and  bronglitvithilte 
pleasantcst  of  all  the  seasons,  aatomn—vitliitot» 
perate  atmposhorc,  its  harvest-home,  itipukifai 
kindled  in  the  evening  *' jnst  to  take  off  the  ddflT- 
the  beginning  of  those  familiar  euDTemtioBiiliA 
instruct  the  mind,  whilst  they  streagtbei  il,  hi 
restores  to  the  wearied  limbs  the  artivilyiifil 
morning,  and  quite  dispels  the  gloom  vtekHf 
have  hung  over  the  day*s  transactions.  Aiiltal 
is  the  family  party,  just  large  enough  to  be  hmI 
round  a  centre  table — the  family  supper  it  W 
o^clock,  with  its  habitual  and  polished  linliM^ 
and  the  host  of  other  well-regulated  plemrei  rf 
lesser  account,  which  are  the  concomilastitf  Iv* 
ing  well  and  respectably,  and  of  nsin|;  ficdf  il 
things  needful  to  the  welfare  of  the  body.  Alii 
seasons  are  beautiful — each  in  its  torn  esceediiff. 
so ;  but  best,  I  love  the  mild  and  geutle  m^ 
calm  and  serene — like  an  inland  lake  attinb^K 
like  a  beautiful  matron  in  the  midday  ef  14 
beauty — summer  past,  winter  not  yet  come.  iBi 
there  is  the  forest  donning  its  livery  of  ictd^ 
brown  and  gold,  and  the  earth  clad  in  afobR^ 
of  russet,  and  the  flocks  congregating  at  eighia 
the  sheltered  knoll,  and  the  rill  dancing  alosf  Hl-j 
a  giddy  boy  on  his  return  from  the  village  leM^ 
All  this  is  exceedingly  beautiful : — like  little 
in  the  juvenile  tale,  I  have  oflentimes  widied 
it  could  always  be  September  and  October. 

1  do  not  remember  exactly  upon  what  day  if 
latter  month  it  happened — I  think  about  the 
that  Mr.  Walmesley  received  tidings  of  the 
of  a  friend,  whose  family  was  lell  in  a  suteif 
flicting  destitution.  The  friend  was  iroithy, 
distress  great,  and  the  Quaker  compassiooaie 
an  hour  af\er  the  receipt  of  the  intelligeae^ 
worthy  pair  were  on  their  way  to  the 
mourning,  with  the  means  of  dispelling  hngcr 
corporeal  wretchedness,  and  of  soothing  the 
as  fur  as  man  may  minister  to  mental  loi 
Mr.  Walmesley,  at  his  departure,  appointed  at 
perintendant  of  his  household,  and  bade  theM! 
servants  take  their  orders  from  me.  It  W  ^ 
unusual  thing  for  him  to  be  absent  from  h"*^ 
night;  in  the  ten  years  I  had  dwell  beneatk**! 
roof,  the  circumstance  had  never  happen*^  •* 
once.  It  shed  so  great  a  gloom  over  oar  M 
family,  that  l)efore  the  clock  struck  eight,  the  v 
persion  was  complete.  Each  was  in  his  bed,* 
striving  to  lose  himself  in  oblivion  of  theaU-|* 
vading  melancholy. 

It  could  hardly  have  been  midnight,  whei  * 
were  startled  from  our  slumbers  by  a  shriek  shI 
cry  to  us  for  help,  proceeding  from  the  apait^ 
of  Mary  Walmesley.  We  were  entirely  wt4^ 
the  means  to  repel  aggression;  for  the  Qm^ 
never  permitted  fire-anna,  nor  other  offenavei* 
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poBs  la  be  kept  or  need  io  his  house,  or  ob  hw  do* 
maias.  By  the  time  I  was  dressed,  tbe  men  ser- 
TtaU  bad  i2so  pat  oo  their  apparel ;  and,  snatching 
we  left  our  sleeping  apartments  for  tbe 


charabos  below.  Scarce  a  minute  elapsed  between 
tbe  alum  and  the  rush  to  the  rescue,  but  we  were 
too  bte.  By  the  light  of  the  moon,  now  approach- 
ing ber  fuH,  we  saw  Miss  Walmesley  borne  away 
at  a  fuioos  rate  by  a  band  of  Indians,  at  least  a 
dozen  m  oomber.  I  am  by  nature  quick  of  motion, 
aid  qoick  of  thought — my  perceptions  are  rapid  in 
tbe  eitreme,  and  I  am  withal  somewhat  prone  to 
soipieioQ.  From  these  causes  it  is  very  difficult 
tti  decetve  me.  I  remarked  that  the  gait  of  one 
was  differeat  from  the  gait  of  the  others — ^they 
were  iodeed  sarages ;  he  was  a  white  man.  That 
It  wu  Robert  Ramsay  was  established  by  his  mode 
of  leapiog  the  fence,  which  surrounded  the  man- 
ooD,  ia  a  way  I  had  seen  -him  do  it  a  hundred 
limes,  but  uerer  saw  an  Indian  attempt.  .  He  had 
ij}  tbit  respect  a  manner  of  his  own,  and  his  won- 
derfol  agility  enabled  him  to  achieve  gjrmnastic 
ieats  confessedly  beyond  the  power  of  any  other 
nan  is  our  part  of  the  country. 

In  less  than  &fe  minutes  one  of  the  serrants  was 
M  bis  way  to  Mr.  Walmesley,  with  news  of  his 
daagkter^s  abduction.  I  stated  to  him  my  belief 
tiat  tbe  deed  was  brought  about  by  young  Ram- 
^jy  and  that  I  was  going  immediately  to  obtain 
tidings  of  her,  and  if  possible  to  accomplish  her  de- 
lireRDee.  I  had  no  clue  to  guide  me,  but  trusted 
to  a  mereifal  Providence  to  aid  me  in  freeing  the 
bird  boBk  the  mare  of  the  fowler.  Having  de»- 
patdied  this  note,  I  sat  out  to  procure  the  aid  of 
Capt.  Pepper,  of  whose  strong  sense  and  native 
nj^aeity  I  wished  to  avail  myself.  He  was  withal 
a  mna  of  chivalrous  courage  and  presence  of  mind — 
aiways  eool  and  collected — ^probably  he  never  for- 
got binself  in  his  life,  except  when  he  chose  a 
wife  for  fan  singing  and  danoing. 

Speed,  commensurate  with  the  exigency  of  th^ 
oeeasioo,  soon  carried  me  to  Capt.  Pepper^s.  It 
VIS  bii  advice  that  the  pursuit  should  be  imme- 
<iiate ;  and,  of  his  own  accord,  he  offered  to  accom- 
P^T  tBe*  Leng  before  the  sun  rose,  we  were  on 
oar  josroey,  with  a  Delaware  Indian  for  our  guide. 
Pathlomieo,  the  guide,  was  as  shrewd  as  an  Indian 
8b<mid  be ; — ^in  an  hour,  he  was  on  the  trail,  and 
^m  cireomstanees,  separately  of  small  moment, 
but  collectively  amountiog  to  full  evidence,  pointed 
oot  wbo  were  the  criminals  and  the  course  they 
bad  taken,  with  shrewd  conjectures  as  to  the  point 
to  which  they  would  tend.  Behold  us  then  equip- 
P^  with  weapons  which  the  Quaker  would  have 
(iisdained  to  use,  though  they  had  purchased  the 
Mvenoce  of  his  child — ^with  a  scanty  supply  of 
prorisions  in  our  havenaeks,  but  with  courage  well 
•crewed  to  a  moel  praiseworthy  point,  on  our  way 
to  the  froaen  regions  of  the  North. 


CHAPTER  V. 

A  wildemest—DvfeaJi— Victory,  uid  iseognitioa  of  as  old 

•equaintaacc. 

Little  occurred  during  the  first  eight  days  of  our 
journey,  to  interest,  and  nothing  to  alarm.  We 
threaded  the  mases  of  many  a  dark  forest,  forded 
muddy  streams,  swam  rapid  rivers,  and  met  with 
tlie  usual  but  seldom  insurmountable  obstacles,  en- 
countered by  those  whose  path  leads  through  the 
wilderness.  At  that  day  there  were  no  white  peo- 
ple' living  in  the  region  through  which  our  course 
lay,  and  we  carefully  avoided  the  savage  bands 
that  might  be  in  tbe  interests  of  our  enemies.  So 
communication  we  had  with  none,  till  it  was  in  the 
subsequent  death-grapple. 

On  the  eighth  day,  soon  afier  it  became  light 
enough  to  discern  objects,  and  to  note  the  appear- 
ances which  guve  scope  for  the  observation  of  the 
guide,  his  countenance  assumed  unusual  serious- 
ness, and  his  observation  became  more  wary  and 
circumspect.  In  his  calm  and  deliberate  manner, 
he  assured  us  that  we  were  so  near  the  fugitives 
that  we  might  count  on  overtaking  them  by  the 
next  morning  at  fartheat.  He  showed  us  foot- 
prints, amongst  which  was  one  much  smaller  than 
the  rest — that  of  a  person  at  times  walking,  and 
then  would  be  carried — ^proofs  of  fatigue  and  ex- 
haustion. About  four  in  the  aflemoon,  we  came  in 
sight  of  Lake  Erie,  at  that  part  of  it  where  has 
since  been  located  the  town  of  Dunkirk.  It  is  no 
light  labor  to  travel  eight  days  through  an  Ameri- 
can wilderness;  and  weary  were  our  steps,  and 
heavy  our  souls.  But  fortune  waa  soon  to  shine 
more  brightly  upon  us.  Following  east  the  course 
of  the  lAke  for  the  greatest  part  of  an  hour,  we 
saw  at  the  close  of  day,  a  short  distance  ahead,  the 
bright  flame  of  an  Indian  camp. 

Between  us  and  the  band  thus  encamped,  there 
ran  up  some  ten  miles  into  the  woods  a  creek, 
anglice  a  river.  (I  have  seen  in  England  very 
parsimonious  rivulets  dignified  with  a  title  appro- 
priated elsewhere  to  voluminous  sheets  of  water.) 
The  weather  being  dry,  the  atream  was  low,  and 
easily  forded.  There  was  a  deep,  dark  valley  ju^ 
ting  into  it  from  the  east — a  tangled  and  briery 
copse,  with  a  deer-path  down  the  middle.  Through 
this  path,  our  guide  chose  to  approach  and  recon- 
noitre the  enemy.  In  the  deepest  and  darkest  part 
of  this  path,  there  suddenly  emerged  from  a  cross- 
path,  a  tall,  gaunt  form,  habited,  as  near  as  we 
oould  see,  much  as  an  Indian  would  be,  walking  as 
an  Indian  would  walk — and  yet,  you  could  at  once 
remaric,  not  of  the  North  American  race.  The 
wary  eye,  the  stealthy  tread,  and  the  bronzed  vi- 
sage may  not  be  wanting,  still  there  is  a  some- 
thing—a /ee/in^  as  it  were,  which  informs  you  that 
one  of  the  Caucasian  race  is  before  you. 

The  individual  thus  suddenly  seen,  threw  him- 
self into  our  path,  completely  blocking  it  up.  It 
was  light  enough  to  show  that  he  was  armed  with 
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a  long  rifle.  la  the  desert,  saith  the  Eastern  pro- 
Terb,  no  man  meeteth  a  friendy— and  there,  the  law- 
maxim,  "always  ready,'*  is  erer,  in  practice,  be- 
fore the  wayfarer^s  eye ;  bat,  so  silent  had  been 
the  approach  of  the  stranger,  that  he  came  upon 
ns  unobserved.  Approaching  and  leaning  forward 
80  as  to  be  bent  neariy  doable^  he  said  in  a  low 
whisper, 

''  Ye  seek  the  gal  V 

"We  do." 

"She  is  at  the  watch-fire.*' 

"  So  we  supposed.  And  how  many  are  with 
her?" 

"  Eight  of  them  thieyish  Mingoes,  and  one  with 
a  white  skin  and  a  Mingo  heart.     Do  you  need 
help?" 
•  "We  are  but  three." 

"And  the  Crow  and  I  make  but  five;  but  the 
Crow  is  a  very  great  one,  and  Killdeer  and  I  are 
two  a-piece  any  time." 

""How  came  you  to  know  whom  we  were  seek- 
ing?" 

"  Laud  a  mercy !  the  Crow  knows  every  thing — 

sees  every  thing — shears  every  thing.  Nothing 
'scapes  the  Crow.  He  was  on  the  trail  of  them 
thieves  when  the  party  with  the  gal  crossed  his 
path.    A  wonderful  eye  for  a  trail  (las  the  Crow." 

"  What  are  we  to  do  to  obtain  the  liberation  of 
the  captive  ?" 

"  To  set  the  gal  free  ?  why  kill  the  riptyl 
what  other  way  is  there  ?  If  there  be  any  other 
way  to  deal  with  Mingoes,  I  never  beam  on  it. 
I've  been  scout,  man  and  boy,  twenty  years,  and  I 
never  knowd  one  get  the  mastery  of  them  bad  fel- 
lows, but  by  a  true,  steady,  and  willing  sight  down 
the  barrel  of  such  a  piece  as  this." 

"  Granted  that  blood  must  be  shed,  when" 
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When!  why  wait  till  the  watchfire  gets  low- 
human  nater,  and  savage  nater,  and  nater  that's 
neither,  always  sleeps  soundest  just  afore  day." 

At  the  time  of  night  then,  when  the  watchfire 
bums  low,  and  men  sleep  soundest,  we  got  ready 
for  the  onset.  The  scout  crept  first,  and  the  others 
of  the  party  followed  upon  all  fours.  Deep  sleep 
waa  upon  our  foes,  and  our  approach  was  unheard 
till  we  were  near  enough  to  do  "  execution  upon 
Cawdor."  Two  of  the  Indians  fell  by  the  first  fire, 
a  third  was  maimed  so  as  to  be  incapable  of  flight, 
the  remainder  fled.  In  this  feoillade,  our  aim  was 
purposely  arrested  from  Ramsay,  as  he  was  less 
feared  than  his  savage  auxiliaries.  My  part  of  the 
battle  was  to'  obtain  possession  of  Mary.  I  was  at 
her  side  in  a  moment,  to  be  received  for  a  brief 
space  with  exceeding  joy,  and  by  long  and  re- 
peated fflinting  fits  afterwards.  Ramsay  stood  and 
fought  it  out  like  one  of  those  bad  heroes  of  ro- 
mance, which  form  the  burthen  of  the  stories  of 
chivalry — ^the  church-girt  champions  of  the  fields  of 
Palestine,  fighting  beneath  the  red  cross  in  the 
morning,  and  plundering  and  drinking  and  wench- 


ing at  night.  Disdaining  to  fly,  the  bnve  bad 
youth  advanced  sword  in  hand  upon  faia  tssailiDts. 
But  young,  athletic,  and  courageous  as  he  was,  be 
lacked  the  practical  swcnrdmanship  of  Captain  Pep- 
per. How  this  latter  had  acquired  such  a  complete 
knowledge  of  the  noble  science  of  attack  and  defenee, 
was  not  well  known ;  but  the  period  of  his  West- 
India  voyages  was  a  stormy  one,  and  it  was  whik 
he  was  engaged  in  them  that  he  had  managed  to 
become  a  most  expert  fencer.  Ramsay^s  svord 
was  in  his  possession  but  a  moment.  The  next,  be 
stood  powerless,  his  weapon  ten  feet  from  him,  his 
sword-arm  nearly  dislocated.  The  Captain  cooDy 
breaking  his  sword  over  bis  knee,  bade  him  seei 
some  savage  band  with  which  to  ally  bimadf. 
"  Unfit  company  for  white  men,  he  ought  to  speed 
his  days  amongst  the  savages,  if  there  were  anj  so 
lost  to  self-respect  as  to  receive  him."  The  prood 
and  passionate  youth  received  these  bitter  expres- 
sions, with  a  resignation  and  calmness  so  foieignto 
his  nature,  as  to  excite  fear  for  the  motives. 

Morning  now  broke  upon  us,  showing  ns  tbe 
beautiful  expanse  of  Lake  Erie  glowing  with  ths 
sunlight.  The  day-beam  also  came  to  reTeal  to 
us  the  countenances  of  those  who  had  come  so  op- 
portunely to  our  assistance. 

The  scout  or  guide  was  a  white  man  of  the  age 
perhaps  of  thirty  years.  His  hard  and  repQlnre 
features  were  lit  up  by  such  a  smile,  and  look  of 
goodness,  that  under  the  intellectual  emanatioa  be 
became  almost  handsome.  His  drees  was  the  dren 
of  the  hunter  in  every  age  and  every  clime,  isA 
and  tanned  leather,  with  a  deer-skin  cap.  He 
wore  a  tanned  hunting-shirt,  and  his  feet  wers 
protected  by  the  unfailing  moccasons  of  the  bub- 
ranger.  Though  tall,  he  was  so  spare  and  gaost, 
that  his  weight  could  not  have  been  more  tbsni 
hundred  and  forty  pounds.  But  this  was  alto- 
gether made  up  of  bone,  sinew,  and  gristle— the 
materials  of  a  man  capable  of  exceeding  fatigoe, 
exertion,  and  endurance. 

The  other,  the  Indian,  was  short  of  stature  for 
an  Indian,  and  with  cheekbones  so  little  promineot, 
and  complexion  so  light,  as  to  create  doobt  as  to 
the  purity  of  his  blood.  If  there  had  been  ao  ad- 
mixture of  blood,  there  had  been  none  of  disposi- 
tion and  habits — he  was  the  Indian,  and  nothing 
but  the  Indian.  With  the  singular  eomposnie  thit 
marks  his  race,  he  sate  apart  firom  the  groopf  ip- 
parently  nothing  regarding,  and  yet,  pethipSt  ^ 
most  curious  of  human  observers ;  for  a  momeBi 
the  impersonation  of  apathy,  the  oeit  to  cast  ofi" 
the  character  and  assume  that  of  a  hongry  tiga 
just  roused  from  his  lair. 

Upon  questioning  Miss  Walmedey,  we  Icanioi 
that  she  had  been  treated  during  the  jooioey  tf 
well  as  the  circumstances  would  admit  of.  R*oh 
say  had  told  her  that  immediately  upon  her  ariini 
at  any  French  post,  where  the  aid  of  a  priest  cooM 
be  procured,  he  would  make  her  his  wife,  whether 
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she  were  willing  or  not  Her  health  had  suffered 
nme;  bat  that  sweet  tranqaiUity  and  resignation 
vhich  she  inherited  from  her  parents,  and  which 
had  been  strengthened  by  their  precepts,  had  ena- 
bled her  to  bear  up  better  than  could  have  been 
eipeeted. 

We  traTeQed  by  slow  stages— twenty  miles  only 
doiiog  the  first  two  days.  It  was  necessary  to 
more  with  great  care  and  circumspection,  as  the 
woods  were  fall  of  Indians  who  would  be  sure  to 
learn  oor  precise  situation  from  the  lately  dispersed 
baod.  Our  guides  were  ever  on  the  watch,  and 
wiib  all  the  display  of  precaution  that  belongs  to 
Sootier  morements  in  time  of  war.  But  the  tac- 
tics of  attack  and  defence,  advance  and  retreat,  are 
more  dissimilar  in  Indian  warfare,  than  in  that  of 
eifilized  armies.  In  wilderness  warfare,  there  can 
be  DO  outposts  to  protect  the  main  body.  The 
KDtrj  dies  by  an  unseen  hand,  and  the  ferocious 
oflset  of  the  foe  follows  his  fall  at  the  distance  of  a 
lialf  mtoQte.  It  is  a  word  and  a  blow,  and  the 
Itbw  comes  first  There  is  nothing  beneath  the 
BD  that  has  so  light  and  stealthy  a  tread  as  an  In- 
dian bent  on  mischief. 

"  I  never  knowM  myself  feel  so  skeary  as  I  do 
t(wiif bt,"  said  the  scout,  at  the  coming  on  of  the 
Kcond  erening.  "  It  is  not  for  myself,  but  this 
petty  one  that  I  fsar.  The  woods  are  full  of  them 
Xiogoes,  and  if  they  are  down  upon  us  in  numbers, 
*€  few  and  tired  can  make  no  defence— and  then 
vbat  will  become  of  her !  I  wish  I  knowM  what 
hid  become  of  the  Phief." 

"  What  chief  n  asked. 

""The  Chief! — I  don't  know  of  but  one  raal 
Chief'-iio,  I  know  but  one  Chief!  He  whom  all 
f^ios  in  these  parts  look  up  to.  He  is  some- 
vbere,  not  a  great  way  ofif.  We  shall  be  attacked ; 
1  know  we  shall  be  attacked ;  I  wish  the  Chief 
»as  here." 

"  This  chief,  so  potent  and  feared,  who  is  he  V* 

*'  Well,  the  name  ant  mine,  and  I  hare  no  right 
^  i&^oo  it  You'll  know  one  time,  and  soon 
eooQgbjhist! 

•"Do  you  hear  Indians  I" 

'^W'ho  ever  heard  an  Indian?  I  hare  been 
uaoogat  them  now  thirty  years,  man  and  boy,  and 
*  MTcr  heard  them  by  listening.  No,  no,  no;  if 
Vn  bear  an  Indian  'tis  never  till  he  raises  the 
"hoop,  and  then  he  may  be  heard  pretty  easy.  Til 
^^U  yoQ  what  I  heard.  I  heard  a  bird  in  rising 
^e  his  wing  against  a  bush.  And  there  sure 
^^?h  gees  a  bnck  out  of  the  copse,  scared  by 
Mffiething  close  by  him.     There's  mischief  at 


"  Do  you  think  so  1" 

"I  do." 

"What  Shan  we  do  1" 

"What  can  we  do  1  We  can  He  close,  and  per- 
^  pick  off  a  few  of  the  rannints,  afore  they  get 
^  Kalps,  and  then  die  like  men." 


"  Dear  Mary !  I  wish  she  was  safe." 

"  I  wish  she  war ;  but  wishing  ant  of  no  awail. 
She  is  not  safe,  and  what's  more,  we  can't  make 
her  safe  till  there's  a  brush." 

All  this  was  said  in  a  low  tone.  The  next  mi- 
nute was  passed  in  low  conversation  with  the  Crow 
and  Captain  Pepper.  The  rifles  of  all  were  placed 
in  a  position  for  immediate  use,  and  preparation 
was  made  for  action  to  the  death,  if  need  were.  A 
noise  was  now  heard  as  of  some  one  struggling 
through  the  woods  on  our  left ;  and  in  a  moment 
Robin  Ramsay  stood  before  us.  The  sight  of  this 
bold  wretch  produced  on  Miss  Walmesley  an  ef- 
fect which  all  her  other  sufferings  had  been  unable 
to  produce.  He  stood,  this  reckless  man,  with  as 
much  coolness  and  self-possession,  as  if  his  whole 
life,  and  in  particular  the  last  ten  days  of  it,  had 
been  spent  in  the  commission  of  upright  and  honor- 
able deeds.  There  was  abundant  cause  for  his 
self-possession — ^he  was  evidently  supported  by  a 
body  of  his  savage  allies,  and  they  near  at  hand. 

'« I  claim,"  said  he,  with  all  his  effrontery,  ^'this 
lady — ^mine  as  she  herself  knows,  by  her  own  pro- 
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mise. 

*'  Shall  she  herself  be  allowed  to  decide  upon 
that  claim  ?"  demanded  the  Captain. 

*'  No ;  she  is  under  compulsion." 

"  I  am  under  no  compulsion,  nor  fear  of  any  onoy 
but — but  you,"  said  the  fear-stricken  and  weeping 
girl.  "  Oh  Robert  Ramsay !  suffer  me  to  go  back  to 
my  dear,  my  beloved  parents,  and  thy  heart  shall  be 
lighter  afVer  the  deed,  than  it  would  be  if  I  were 
thy  willing  partner  in  the  wretched  lot  thy  prinoi- 
ples  and  character  prepare  for  all  who  shall  be 
linked  to  thee." 

"  Preaching  has  been  tried  before  without  any 
benefit,"  said  Ramsay :  **  I  am  given  to  few  words 
when  much  speaking  may  be  dispensed  with;  and 
therefore  say  that  mine  you  shall  be." 

"  Thine,  Robert  Ramsay,  I  will  never  be." 

"  Mary !  once  you  said  otherwise." 

'*  I  did  indeed  say  otherwise — m&y  God  forgive 
me  for  the  total  eclipse  of  his  spirit  which  pre- 
vailed whilst  I  said  so.  Go,  Robin  Ramsay,  re- 
form, and  I  will  be  almost  happy  when  I  hear  of 
thy  amendment.  But  I  wish  never  to  see  thy  face 
on  earth  again." 

"  Beautiful  Mary !  most  beautiful  in  your  anger! 
you  cannot  escape  me  now.  These  silly  friends  of 
yours,  only  rescued  you  before,  to  conduct  you  to 
a  part  of  the  forest  where  a  second  rescue  is  im- 
possible. Within  call  is  a  band  of  fifly  Sioux.  If 
I  whistle — thus  twice,  (he  gave  a  shrill  and  pecu- 
liar whistle,)  they  are  at  my  side." 

The  last  word  was  scarcely  out  of  his  lips,  when 
from  another  part  of  the  wood,  than  that  from  which 
he  came,  a  low  cry  arose,  like  that  of  a  bittern  in 
spring-time,  which  was  answered  by  the  scout  in 
the  same  manner.  To  describe  the  fire  that  lit  up 
the  eye  of  the  scout,  at  this  moment,  would  be  im- 
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possible.  It  was  of  brief  duration  however — 
merely  a  flash,  with  it  faded  the  excitement,  and 
he  fell  back  on  the  earth,  listless  and  composed  as 
before.  Throughout  the  whole  scene,  the  Crow 
scarce  showed  sign  of  life.  Such  is  the  effect  of 
education. 

The  scout  now  spoke  for  the  first  time— and 
something  I  could  see  had  given  him  confidence — 
suddenly.  '*  The  gal,'^  said  he,  in  his  harsh  guttu- 
ral accent,  *^  never  shall  leave,  not  even  by  her 
own  free  will,  here.  Young  man !  I  don't  know 
your  name,  and  fur  the  matter  of  that,  don't  keare; 
but  His  very  clear  to  me,  that  you  have  got  little 
manners,  and  less  laming.  If  you  will  go  away 
peaceable,  we  wont  harm  you ;  but  I  tell  you  can* 
did,  that  there's  a  thunder  cloud  coming  up  which 
wiU  have  bolts  too  hot  for  yon  to  handle.  Be 
warned,  and  go  in  time." 

"  The  warning  will  fit  you  best,"  said  Ramsay, 
insolently.  "  I  give  yon  ^y^  minutes  to  surrender; 
and  I  say  this,  backed  by  fifty  brave  men." 

"  I  cannot  give  you  one — but  I  wish  I  could,  poor 
creature." 

The  words  were  hardly  out  ofhis  mouth,  when  the 
most  frightful  sounds  that  my  ears  have  ever  heard, 
burst  from  the  woods  on  our  right;  and  in  five 
seconds  of  time,  a  band  of  savages  passed,  with 
the  velocity  of  arrows,  through  our  little  encamp- 
ment. As  they  passed,  a  tall  Indian,  a  Tery  Her- 
cules, spoke  one  single  word  to  the  scout  and 
passed  on,  followed  by  the  latter  and  by  our  former 
Indian  ally.  Captain  Pepper  and  mjrself  remained 
with  Mary,  and  prepared  to  defend  her  to  the  last. 
Ramsay,  .at  the  first  cry,  had  bounded  back  into 
the  woods,  with  an  agility  not  inferior  to  theirs. 

The  terrible  war-cry  of  the  party  which  passed 
tts,  met  an  answering  shout  in  that  portion  of  the 
forest  from  which  Ramsay  had  emerged.  It  was 
evident  that  this  must  be. a  terrible  conflict.  If 
Ramsay  had  truly  reported  the  number  of  his  sup- 
porters, and  if  the  quick  guess  I  had  made  at  the 
number  of  the  band  which  passed,  was  a  correct 
one,  the  two  parties  were  equally  poised  in  numbers. 

Five  minutes  passed  in  the  most  agonizing  un- 
certainty. At  times  there  would  be  as  deep  a  si- 
lence in  the  woods  as  pervaded  them  at  the  crea- 
tion, .and  then  a  horrible  shout,  making  night 
hideous,  would  reach  us,  as  one  ot  the  other  party 
gained  an  ascendancy  in  the  fight.  Nothing  ex- 
cept the  sound  of  the  last  trumpet,  and  that  known 
to  be  the  sound  of  the  last  trumpet,  would  so  horrify 
the  human  soul,  as  an  Indian  war-whoop. 

An  interval  of  five  minutes  of  this  deep,  dead, 
appalling  silence  passed,  and  then  a  low  moan,  as 
of  some  wounded  or  dying  person  came  borne  to  us 
on  the  wind.    The  moans  grew  louder  and  nearer. 

''  I  think  I  know  that  voice,"  said  Mary,  tear- 
fully.   '*Alas  it  is — ^it  is  he  indeed  !" 

The  thick  shrubbery  was  pushed  aside,  and 
Robin  Ramsay  crept  in  upon  his  knees.    He  was 


literally  a  mass  of  gore,  so  embnied  with  bloo 
that  you  could  not  distinguish  his  wounds.  Befon 
one  word  had  been  spoken,  with  a  nost  »ppalinj 
shout,  the  tall  warrior  whom  we  had  aeeo  pass  w 
the  attack,  was  upon  us  in  a  bound  of  tweotj  fiect 
He  had  raised  his  tomahawk,  and  floarished  i 
around  his  head  preparatory  to  a  blow  on  the  fnj 
skull  of  the  white  youth,  when,  with  ao  agility  a 
great  as  his  own,  (the  humming  bird  flies  as  faa 
as  the  eagle,)  the  Quakeress  threw  herself  oa  iki 
body  of  her  discarded  lovei^— hers  in  death,  bti 
not  in  life.  The  warrior  stayed  his  hand  to  tbl 
moment.  At  the  same  moment,  the  scoat,  folkmn 
by  several  warriors,  each,  excepting  the  iixat  nand 
with  scalps  at  his  war-beh,  came  into  the  gleo. 

The  whole  formed  an  appalling  tablean.  Oi 
the  earth  lay  the  lovers,  the  maiden  protecting  bei 
defenceless  charge.  Looking  on  with  chaiaeter 
istic  apathy,  were  six  or  eight  of  those  wild  noI 
of  the  forest,  painted  with  the  usual  murderoQidfl 
vices,  and  covered  with  the  reeking  blood  of  tbeii 
enemies.  The  scout,  in  some  respects,  not  Im 
wild  than  themselves,  and  Captain  Pepper,  Uj 
from  anxiety  to  glut  a  yet  unsated  veogeanee,  id 
my  poor  self,  the  genius  of  deformity,  cooipleisj 
the  group. 

A  few  words  passed  between  the  chief  and  tli^ 
scout,  when  the  latter  told  Mary  that  the  life  ^ 
her  lover  was  granted^  and  bade  her  rise.  1  koo^ 
not  what  words  vrere  used,  bat  th^  wereeffectna) 
Opportunity  was  now  given  us  to  eiamine  tfa( 
wounded  man.  He  was  badly  bst  not  dangeromli 
hurt ;  the  exertion  of  Indian  skill,  and  the  applica 
tion  of  Indian  simples,  the  scout  told  us  woaM  son 
restore  him. 

All  the  while,  the  Indian  chief  never  eeaset 
looking  at  the  Quakeress-— never  for  one  mooni 

slackened  in  his  painful  intensity  of  gue.  1^ 
savage  is  little  susceptible  of  female  ehsrms:  tu 
was  to  be  wondered  at;  but  the  wonder  contiood 
for  a  brief  space. 

'« The  bird  of  beauty  is  a  bird  of  betutxstill^i 
no  longer  a  fledgling,'*  began  the  chiefl 

Seeing  that  he  was  not  understood,  he,  after  i 
moment's  pause,  resumed,  with  a  repetition,  **  Tlx 
bird,"  &c.  and  continued : 

*'  Many  moons  ago  there  lived  a  Qaekel*  oo  ^ 
banks  of  the  Rapid  river  that  runs  into  the  GfO( 
Salt  Lake.  He  was  a  good  man,  and  the  Giti^ 
Spirit  Uessed  him  for  his  goodness.  His  ealss 
viTBS  known  to  all  the  red  men  of  the  laad^-noRd 
man  ever  harmed  him  or  his,  for  he  seened  to  lU 
as  a  brother.  Does  the  maiden  hear!  She  does- 
it  is  well ! 

"  To  this  cabin,  there  came  in  the  um  bw* 
a  wounded  chief  of  the  Delawares.  The  IbeB « 
his  people  had  been  too  strong  fw  \mr^  *^ 
of  all  his  band  escaped.  There  was  in  that  caba 
a  bird,  a  Tery  little  bird ;  it  gave  to  this  chief  »< 

»QQekel~^iiak0r. 
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welcome  of  childhood,  and  it  also  gave  him  the  aid  |     Thought,  as  if  to  evince  that  its  home  is  in  eter- 


of  age.  The  chief  gut  food ;  be  got  rest,  he  went 
on  his  wtj  strong;  and  before  the  moon  grew  old, 
there  vere  six  scalps  on  his  belt,  taken  from  the 
quTeriag  crowns  of  Mohawk  warriors.  Does  the 
maideo  hetrl  She  does;  it  is  well!  Before  he 
went  from  the  QuekePs  cottage,  he  promised  the 
bird  of  beauty— no  wampam  belt,  no  fars ;  but  he 
profliised,  if  need  should  be,  to  give  his  bear's 
neat  for  her  support,  and  to  raise  his  war-cry  for 
her  succor.  I  am  Cbengachcook,  the  great  chief 
of  tfaeDelawares,  the  wounded  warrior  of  the  Que- 
kei's  cabio.  The  maid  is  free.  I  will  take  her 
bek  to  the  cabin  on  the  Rapid  river,  that  she  may 
»j  to  her  father,  he  told  no  lie." 
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ar  mas  jakk  t.  lomax,  or  tiboucia. 

I. 

h  a  moonbeam  on  wild  wnter,  falletb. 

And  leoHeth  its  light  to  the  wmve. 
Vet  leavetb  no  sign  that  recalleth, 

The  beauty  and  lustre  it  gave ; 
Tbos  tremtkd  awhile  in  its  lightness. 

That  ray  of  derotion  on  thee, 
Tbeo  passed  with^'its  passionate  brightness, 

At  pasaeth  the  moon  from  the  sea. 

The  yooDg  man  sat  silently  and  alone ;  his  fore- 

«nd  bent  down  on  his  clasped  hands,  over  which 

Q)5  hair  fell  in  tangled  curls.     Books  and  papers 

*ere  scattered  about  his  apartment,  but  they  had 

«TaleniIy  been  neglected  for  many  days :  dust  had 

gathered  on  the  volumes,  and  the  ink  had  dried  in 

^  pen  that  lay  beside  an  unfinished  writing.   Yet 

It  was  a  letter  which  a  few  weeks  previous,  would 

^^  bare  been  left  incomplete ;  but  six  months  of 

<^tT  life  had  changed  much  in  Charles  Lesbourne^s 

cQstoms.    And  novr,  even  familiar  and  once  che- 

fttbed  ties  were  gradoally  growing  colder. 

It  was  the  last  night  of  the  year,  and  reflection 

vas  buy  with  that  dreamer.    The  period  had 

come  when  old  associations  were  passing  away,  to 

^  followed  by  other  and  falser  ones ;  when  the 

jwrer  links  of  the  past  were  breaking,  and  young 

pleasures  returned  stripped  of  their  illusions;  when 

•'aence  was  no  longer  a  pain,  and  separation  had 

^'eased  to  seem  the  shadow  of  death.     His  was 

sot  the  disposition  which  gains  wisdom  from  me- 

Q^ory;  it  brought  him  only  the  knowledge  of  his 

own  feebleness.     It  was  the  only  hour,  for  several 

vseks,  that  Lesbonrne  had  looked  calmly  back> 

ward  00  his  existence  and  bis  hopes ;  and  the  re- 

nembraoee  held  for  him  no  comfort.     Few  and 

Itappy  are  the  hearts  for  which  the  closing  night  of 

^  yssr,  summons  nothing  of  disappointment  or 
wgret! 
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nily,  takes  no  note  of  limQ ;  an  hour  had  past,  un- 
heeded, when,  with  the  freedom  of  an  intimate 
friend,  a  gentleman  entered  the  room.  The  new 
comer  was  apparently  somewhat  older  than  his 
companion,  though  his  air  of  settled,  and  almost 
haughty  self-possession,  might  have  been  less  the 
result  of  years,  than  the  consequence  of  proud  re- 
serve ;  for  there  are  minds  to  which  the  lessons  of 
experience  are  early  taught — and  men,  who,  look- 
ing around  them  with  criticising  coldness,  see  so 
much  to  condemn,  that  they  learn  prematurely  to 
conceal  both  motive  and  impulse  from  the  trivial 
world  without.  But  the  visiter's  manner  was  win- 
ning in  its  composure,  for  it  was  in  unison  with 
the  calm  loftiness  of  his  character,  and  bore  that 
impress  of  sincerity  which  is  attractive  even  to  the 
insincere. 

The  two  young  men  had  been  classmates  at  col- 
lege, and  companions  in  society ;  yet  they  were 
united  more  by  recollections  in  common,  than  by 
any  congeniality  in  nature.  Lesbourne  was  gay 
in  his  tastes,  fickle  in  his  pursuits,  with  manners 
graceful  and  polished,  but  lacking  earnestness ;  the 
other  was  grave  in  thought  and  action ;  and  while 
inspiring  confidence  in  others,  he  never  lightly  re- 
posed it  in  himself.  With  all  his  outward  calmness, 
there  blended  a  young  man's  romance;  and  per- 
haps it  was  the  coptrast  between  his  own  visions, 
and  his  actual  convictions,  which  induced  him  to 
veil  those  fancies,  even  while  acting  up  to  the 
ideal  they  pictured.      » 

'*  I  am  thankful  yon  have  come  Mordante,"  was 
Lesbourne's  salutation,  *'  for  my  reverfes  are  terri- 
ble bores ;  and  this  gloomy  evening  has  made  them 
more  tiresome  than  usual."  He  stirred  the  fire  till 
it  east  in  the  twilight,  a  cheerful  glow  around  them. 

**  I  have  but  a  few  moments  to  stay,"  was  Mor- 
dante's  reply,  as  he  drew  a  chair  closer  to  the  fire ; 
**  I  intend  leaving  town  very  early  to-morrow,  and 
have  yet  several  affaires  de  voyage  to  arrange.  Is 
your  letter  ready  1" 

*'  No,  nor  likely  to  be,"  returned  Lesbourne 
carelessly ;  "  for  in  truth,  I  feel  too  dull  to  attempt 
that  dullest  of  all  things,  a  sentimental  epistle.  Do 
be  kind  enough,  Harry,  to  invent  some  graceful 
excuse  for  my  negligence ;  you  really  would  if 
you  knew  my  aversion  to  writing,  and  Edith  will 
never  dream  of  doubting  what  you  say." 

"  I  certainly  shall  not  test  her  credulity,"  said 
Mordante  gravely;  **you  must  plead  your  own 
apologies,  for  they  are  seldom  worth  being  sent  by 
another." 

"  DonH  be  impertinent,  it  makes  me  impatient, 
and  I  pride  myself  on  my  equanimity.    Why  will ' 
you  not  tell  Edith  I  was  prevented  from  sending 
her  a  letter  by  business,  or  study,  or  something  of 
that  kind  V 

"  For  the  very  simple  reason  that  it  would  be 
untrue,"  was  the  quiet  reply. 
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"  Indeed  Mordante,  jou  are  ridiculously  scrupu- 
lous about  such  trifles.  If  you  are  so  particular 
now,  what  will  you  be  some  five  years  hence,  when 
your  punctiliousness  will  be  confirmed,  and  you 
may  rationally  be  presumed  to  have  attained  the 
age  of  discretion  !*' 

'*  What,  with  your  disregard  of  truth,  you  will 
nearer  be,  Lesbourne — an  honorable  man.  You 
cannot  laugh  me  out  of  scruples  which  are  pure  in 
motive,  though  probably  not  fashionable  among 
your  friends.  The  effects  of  your  carelessness 
may  be  traced  in  every  circumstance  of  your  ca- 
reer :  in  unfulfilled  engagements,  in  promises  rashly 
given  to  be  as  lightly  broken ;  in  a  th'ousand  in- 
stances, trivial  in  themselves,  yet  forming  a  danger- 
ous habit  of  hypocrisy.  But  lecturing  aside,  I  am 
sincerely  sorry  you  will  not  give  me  a  note  for 
Edith ;  cannot  you  write  even  a  hasty  one  1  it  will 
be  better  than  none." 

"  I  cannot,"  returned  Lesbourne  petulantly ;  **  I 
have  been  rather  remiss  lately,  and  if  I  write  at 
all,  I  must  send  a  whole  page  of  regrets  and  ex- 
cuses. She  will  not  be  much  disappointed ;  I  am 
not  vain  enough  to  suppose  my  attentions  so  valu- 
able." 

"  Lesbourne," said  Mordante  very  gravely,^' this 
trifling  is  disgraceful  in  yon,  and  degrading  to  the 
woman  you  profess  to  love.  I  have  a  right  as  her 
relation,  and  as  one  soon  to  have  a  yet  nearer  con- 
nexion, to  censure  your  disregard  of  a  tie  you 
should  reverence." 

^*  I  presume  then,"  interrupted  Lesbourne  impa- 
tiently, "  you  intend  exercising  your  double  right, 
by  informing  your  fair  sister  that  is  to  be,  that  the 
true  cause  of  my  being  silent,  is  want  of  inclina- 
tion to  foe  otherwise  ?  I  do  not  dispute  your  pri- 
vilege, even  if  it  be  employed  thus  kindly." 

A  shade  of  anger  at  the  sneering  tone  of  these 
words,  for  jin  instant, ^darkened  Mordante^s  face ; 
but  it  passed  away,  and  his  look  was  calin  and  sor- 
rowful as  he  said,  '*  I  never  believed  that,  with  all 
your  frivolity,  you  would  ever  become  as  heartless 
as  you  now  are.  If  you  are  earnest  in  your  pre- 
sent conduct,  our  friendship,  old  as  it  is,  and  plea- 
sant as  it  has  been,  must  cease.  But  I  entreat 
you  to  pause,  remember  how  wholly  another^s  hap- 
piness depends  upon  you,  and  be  true  to  the  love 
of  her  whose  confidence  you  sought ;  for  a  purer 
heart  than  her's  was  neyer  given.  Believe  me, 
yon  will  spare  her  a  sorrow  passing  expression, 
and  take  from  yourself  many  hours  of  bitterness 
and  repining." 

As  he  spoke,  Lesbourne  seemed  touched  by  his 
earnestness,  and  his  manner  was  graver  as  he  an- 
swered "  You  are  right,  Mordante,  as  you  always 
are ;  I  will  rec^iy  reform,  and  send  Edith  a  long 
letter,  as  kind  as  yon  could  wish,  though  I  cannot 
write  one  as  fond  as  she  deserves.  It  will  reach 
her  nearly  as  soon  as  yon  will,  and  she  shall  not 
Se  disappointed.    I  believe  1  have  grown  a  sad 


trifler  since  I  left  home ;  would  to  heaven,  I  had 
never  entered  this  city!" 

"  I  should  imagine  you  might  quit  it  at  any  time 
without  interfering  with  your  studies,'^  said  Mor- 
dante with  a  smile,  glancing  at  the  forsaken  boob; 
^'  but  fCimporie;  as  you  mean  to  reform,  I  will  be 
merciful,  and  postpone  my  second  lecture.  And 
now  I  must  bid  yon  good-by  for  some  weeks— 
don't  neglect  that  letter.** 

Lesbourne  sat  laaily  looking  into  the  fire,  for 
some  moments  after  his  friend's  departure.  It  wu 
evident  his  visiter  had  left  his  thoughts  distaibed, 
without  having  altered  their  tenor.  A  mind  at  war 
with  itself,  wears  an  outward  token ;  and  the  con- 
flict of  many  varying  feelings  was  traced  oa  bis 
brow.  His  features  were  regular,  and  their  pale- 
ness suited  their  intellectual  character  well;  bot 
the  expression  of  that  face  was  not  attractive ;— it 
told  of  ungoverned  inclinations,  of  hasty  impulsei, 
of  cold  and  selfish  wilfulness ;  and  its  beauty  had 
been  matured  by  the  touch  of  passion  rather  tbao 
time.  The  smile  which  might  have  been  so  win- 
ning, had  something  of  mockery  in  it;  and  the 
sneer  too  often  on  his  lip,  bad  the  bitterness  of 
contempt,  without  the  dignity  of  scorn.  For  maay 
weeks  the  warring  between  right  and  will,  had  been 
ceaseless  in  his  soul;  and  who,  that  knows  the 
weakness  of  the  human  heart,  cannot  predict  bor 
such  a  strife  must  end  ?  We  may  prolong  the 
struggle  and  go  on  battling  for  years,  but  the  resis- 
tance of  principle  grows  weaker  tiH  it  fail,  ud 
wrong  become  the  victor.  Alas !  for  the  vain  spirit 
that  would  cope  with,  instead  of  fleeing  from,  temp- 
tation ! 

At  last,  from  very  weariness,  Lesboomc  shook 
off  his  dreamy  mood,  and  drawing  a  table  near  hia, 
proceeded  to  write  the  promised  letter.  He  glanced 
over  the  one  already  commenced,  and  as  if  dis- 
satisfied with  its  contents,  threw  it  in  the  fire^  pot 
another  sheet  in  its  place,  and  wrote  "  Dearesi| 
Edith."  Then  he  lighted  a  lamp,  altered  its  bril-| 
liancy  a  dozen  times,  and  mended  his  pen-^pl» 
rently  with  much  care;  for  it  took  him  a  grei 
while ;  and  finally  he  sat  with  eyes  opraised,  as  li 
invoking  inspiration  from  the  ceiling.  It  came  b^ 
at  his  bidding ;  and  as  a  last  resort  he  took  an  opo 
note  from  a  port-folio  uid  looked  over  it,  as  if 
hoping  to  find  some  prompting  for  a  beginniog  o' 
his  own.  The  lines  he  read  were  these:— "J^ 
has  been  a  long,  long  while,  dear  Charles,  si^e 
I  receiyed  your  last  letter,  and  I  have  hoped  am- 
ionsly  and  vainly  for  another.  I  scarcclj  bo« 
whether  I  ought  to  write  to  yon  again ;  bat  when  I 
remember  your  kind  promises,  I  feel  certain  f« 
hare  some  good  reason  for  your  silence.  ^^ 
have  perhaps  been  engaged  with  bufliness,  or  stsdr. 
or  you  may  bave  been  ill.  That  fear  has  baaated 
my  thoughts  and  dreams,  till  I  cannot  npel  it;  ^^ 
I  judge  yqnr  feelings  by  my  own,  and  I  eaaact  b^ 
lieve  any  thing  but  Uloess  could  indoce  yoa  to  be 
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o^eetibl,  wben  yon  know  bow  yoor  words  bless 
my  life.    I&acy  too — and  yoa  ronst  deal  gently 
witk  mj  girlish  Tanity-— that  yov  may  wish  to  hear 
from  me ;  for  if  yoo  are  debarred  the  pleasures  of 
health,  it  may  bring  comfort  to  feel  that  the  prayers 
of  lore  are  horering  around  you.    This  is  the  rea- 
son I  write  to  yoa,  dear  Charles,  not  because  I 
voold  force  yon  to  recollect  me.     I  am  glad  your 
gay  life  is  such  a  happy  one ;  your  letters  lately 
have  beeo  foil  of  its  joys,  and  yoo  seem  scarcely 
to  think  of  the  sweet  old  times  when  we  were  to- 
gether, while  /think  of  little  else.    But  I  almost 
vooder  how  yoo  can  remember  me  at  all,  amid  the 
brilliaot  society  you  mingle  with  now ;  I  often  grieve 
to  recollect  how  slight  companionship  my  mind 
cao  offer  for  a  lofty  soul  like  yours.    For  your 
sske,  I  pine  for  talents  which  would  enable  me  to 
ijfflpithize  with  you ;  but  yet  I  believe  I  am  hap- 
pier in  my  lowly  rcTerence,  and  my  simpler  afiec- 
tkm.    Do  you  remember,  how  in  the  moonlit  sum- 
mer nights,  we  used  to  look  forward  so  sadly  to  the 
time  when  we  should  be  separated,  and  premise 
earnestly  that  no  length  of  absence  should  change 
ovrheuts?  The  moonlight  is  not  half  so  beautiful 
to  me  now;  and  the  stars  seem  dimmer  as  they 
shine  on  our  divided  paths.     I  wish  I  could  read 
roor  tboogbt8,and  see  if  they  dwell  as  mine  do,  on 
the  delights  of  those  bright  hours ;  if  love  be  to 
TOO,  the  holy  solace  it  proves  for  me.    I  am  sure 
life  can  hsTc  no  lovelier  tie,  than  one  like  ours, 
growing  up  with  oar  childhood,  and  blessing  our 
yoQth.   Believe  me,  dearest,  the  fulfilment  of  your 
proudest  aspirations,  the  realization  of  your  most 
ambitious  dreaming8,can  bestow  no  happiness  more 
perfect,  than  that  we  knew  when  our  existence  had 
BO  separate  hopes,  and  our  thoughts  were  as  sweet 
u  the  spriag-flowers  we  loved  to  gather.'* 

Leahoorne  read  no  farther,  but  slowly  refolded 
the  letter,  and  onee  more  attempted  to  answer  it. 
^1iy  was  expressioo  so  languid  now,  with  one  who 
^  osoaily  such  graceful  eloquence  at  command  1 
Alas!  old  ties  had  forsaken  his  heart;  the  tender- 
ness of  that  letter  found  no  response ;  for  him, 
ibere  were  no  green  leaves  of  memory  growing  on 
the  gr&re  of  the  past.  But  repulse  them  as  he 
Bright,  glimpses  of  earlier  and  purer  times,  would 
ri^  npofl  faiui,  remembrances  of  a  period  when  the 
lorelioeas  of  earth's  sweetest  dream  made  bis  life 
i^eaotifaL  Well  may  regrets  throng  over  us  at  the 
fading  of  that  fairest  of  illusions,  for  there  is  no- 
thing in  this  wide  cold  world  to  replace  the  first 
loTe-dream  of  our  early  years !  It  was  with  noble 
asjahngs,  and  those  vague  visions  of  ambition 
which  ever  haunt  u^  in  our  youth,  that  Lesbourne 
1>^  left  his  home :  but  his  was  the  susceptible  dis- 
position which  the  excitements  of  pleasure  mislead, 
ftod  they  bad  confirmed  the,  faults  in  a  character, 
too  habitually  selfish  to  be  lofty.  He  was  in  many 
'^'P^cts,  a  favorite  of  fortune ;  and  the  possession 
of  the  means  of  self-indulgence  had  ripened  his 


natvral  traits  into  settled  egotism.  Yet  there  were 
high  qualities  in  his  mind  still ;  but  their  influence 
daily  grew  weaker.  His  defects  were  rapidly  dim- 
ming the  lustre  of  his  finer  powers,  as  a  few  thin 
clouds  will  hide  the  shining  of  the  brightest  stars ; 
and  that  twilight  of  feeling  had  begun,  which  shuts 
out  all  good  but  that  immediately  benefitting  one's 
self.  There  had  been  an  era  when  his  amour  pro^ 
pre  had  taken  a  sublime  stand;  when  he  had 
thought  with  the  French  philosopher,  "plus  on 
fait  pour  les  autres,  plus  on  fait  pour  soi ;''  when 
his  vividness  of  intellect  lent  something  of  vast- 
nees  to  egotism  itself.  Now,  the  romance  of  such 
delusions  had  departed — his  creed  was  of  the  world, 
worldly.  The  fairy  palaces  of  youthful  enchant- 
ment were  crumbling  to  dust,  and  their  ruins  buried 
many  a  dazzling  theory  whose  practice  might  have 
purified  and  blest  a  life. 

The  sound  of  a  clock  striking  the  hour,  fell  on 
the  listener's  ear  with  a  deep  and  solemn  tone,  as 
if  it  were  fraught  with  the  consciousness  of  all  the 
human  suffering  that  hour  was  witnessing.  Les- 
bourne counted  the  strokes  as,  one  by  one,  they 
pealed  over  the  city,  and  then  died  into  silence. 
He  arose  as  the  last  one  ceased,  tossed  aside  the 
papers  over  which  he  had  been  idling,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  arrange,  with  unusual  care,  his  disor- 
dered curls.  The  round  moon  was  floating  in  the 
heavens,  when  Lesbourne  quitted  bis  room«  and 
wended  his  way  through  the  streeu.  The  shadows 
of  the  tall  buildings  lay  long  and  dark  on  the  pave- 
ment, save  where  the  moonlight  stole  through 
some  open  space  with  a  narrow  stripe  of  bright- 
ness, checkering  with  strange  mosaic  those  cold 
and  beaten  pathways,  and  giving  something  of 
beauty  even  to  the  common  outlines  in  that  wide 
wilderness  of  mens'  dwellings.  It  was  calm  and 
cold ;  the  hum  of  business  was  over ;  and  few  were 
abroad  hot  those  on  their  way  to  some  scene  of 
pleasure.  Lesbourne  pansed  before  the  entrance 
of  a  mansion  in  a  retired  part  of  the  city,  as  if  un- 
certain whether  or  not  to  enter.  The  hesitation 
was  only  for  a  moment ;  the  noxt  saw  him  ushered 
into  a  large  and  gorgeously  furnished  apartment. 
The  light  in  the  room  was  sofl  and  fiiint,  falling 
with  rich  and  mellow  dimness ;  and  the  artificial 
twilight  was  in  harmony  with  the  luxurious  splen- 
dor it  heightened.  Lesbourne  forgot  all  his  per- 
plexities, as  he  found  himself  in  the  chamber, 
where  for  several  months  he  had  been  a  constant 
and  favored  visiter.  The  attraction  which  drew 
him  there  was  powerful ;  for  pei;baps  there  is  no 
infatuation  so  inexplicable,  yet  so  difficult  to  limit, 
as  that  exercised  by  a  politic  and  gifled  mindi  over 
the  ardent  imagination  of  an  intellectual  man.  Les- 
bourne had  been  flattered  by  the  graciousness,  and 
dazzled  by  the  grace  of  the  woman  he  admired,  till 
he  had  almost  ceased  to  repel  an  influence  his 
better  thoughu  condemned ;  he  no  longer  struggled 
against  the  mental  tyranny  so  delightful  in  its  des- 
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potisin.  Yet  there  was  much  id  the  lady*8  mode 
of  life  open  to  censure ;  she  was  a  traveller  in  a 
foreign  country,  without  the  attendance  of  a  pro- 
tector ;  she  claimed  too,  the  distinction  of  noble 
descent ;  yet  she  had  left  her  home,  to  wander 
alone  in  a  strange  land.  Of  her  past  existence,  or 
her  present  aims,  she  never  spoke ;  to  her  home- 
tics,  she  seldom  alluded;  and  her  only  object 
seemed  to  be,  to  lose,  amid  new  excitements,  the 
reniemiirance  of  some  old  disappointment.  She 
bad  spent  th«  winter  in  the  city  where  Lcsbourne 
was  residing;  and,  an  acquaintance,  commenced 
accidentally,  had  deepened  on  his  part,  into  an  en- 
chantment reason  tried  in  vain  to  dispel.  The 
very  mystery  around  her  lot  was  a  charm  for  him, 
and  day  after  day  found  him  by  her  side,  till  habit 
became  necessity — till  the  sound  of  her  voice  made 
the  music  of  his  life,  and  that  one  face  his  only 
dream.  He  knew  this  delusion  must  end  at  last ; 
that  he  was  wasting  youth  and  energy  ;  that  all  the 
fair  promises  of  his  early  years,  were  passing  un- 
realized away.  He  felt  this  acutely  in  his  lonely 
moments ;  it  came  bitterly  over  him  when  trifles 
touched  the  '^electric  chain"  of  former  associa- 
tions, and  he  thought  of  all  he  might  have  been,  of 
all  he  was  sacrificing — for  what  \ 

He  was  in  no  mood  now  for  pondering  on  de- 
pressing reflections ;  for  the  door  was  noiselessly 
opened;  and  with  graeful  and  elastic  step,  Nina  de 

approached  her  visiter.     Her  salutation  was 

cordial,  and  her  words,  with  their  slight  foreign 
accent,  were  peculiarly  earnest,  and  spoken  in  a 
voice  not  easily  to  be  forgotten.  Her  dress  was 
in  the  fashion  of  her  own  land,  and  its  drapery 
gave  classic  beauty  to  a  form  wliose  proportions 
were  faultless.  She  was  not  strietly  beautiful ; 
but  her  eyes  were  dark  and  lustrous,  and  her  smile 
lent  softness  to  a  countenance,  which,  though  no- 
ble and  intellectual,  was  too  dark  and  haughty  in 
its  composure.  Lesbourne  had  looked  on  many  a 
fairer  face ;  there  was  one,  the  worship  of  his  boy- 
hood, far  lovelier  than  Nina's;  but  his  self-love 
was  gratifled  by  the  lady's  admiration  of  his  talents, 
and  her  many  commendations  were  bestowed  so 
earnestly,  he  eould  not  resist  their  charm.  Her 
praises  were  uttered  with  the  ease  and  tact  of  one 
versed  in  reading  hearts,  and  Lesbourne  greeted 
them  readily ;  for  flattery  is  always  most  accepta- 
ble to  those  who  least  deserve  sincere  approbation. 
His  time  passed  un profitably ;  his  studies  were  ne- 
glected ;  he  opened  no  books  but  those  he  read  with 
Nina;  he  had  lost  his  interest  in  all  pages  but 
those  they  looked  on  together.  Nina  stood  by  the 
window,  and  Lesbourne  was  beside  her.  They 
had  been  attracted  there  by  the  sound  of  music  in 
the  street  below ;  she  still  held  aside  the  curtain, 
and  the  moonlight  gave  fairness  to  her  proud  fea- 
tures, and  sparkled  in  the  depths  of  her  large  dark 
eyes,  as  they  looked  up  to  the  sky.  Her  attitude 
was  grace  itself;  and  her  voice  was  low  and  thril- 
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ling  as  she  said,  *'  This  light  hriagi 
softness  to  the  feelings,  as  if  some  powaftMii 
outer  world  had  subdued  the  trouUrd  ok  n  ik 
heart.  It  is  the  time  for  memory  and  hope  lonk; 
and  I  should  become  sentimental  myself,  lad  I  Ml 
learned  to  view  all  things  en  phUoMfpke,ui\»k 
equally  indiflerent  to  the  past  and  the  faiue.** 

**  You  have  attained  an  enviable  cflBdiiioi,*' » 
turned  Lesbourne.  **TeU  me  howyoiiguMAi 
philosophy  I  have  long  sought  in  vain.^ 

"  It  was  taught  me,"  she  replied  more  gnnly, 
'*  by  trials  you  can  never  meet,  by  &  cucei  i 
thought  wasted  and  saddened,  by  vcancfkiyi 
deferred — till  expectation  deepened  intodieidiri 
died  in  despair,  by  the  sacrifice  of  all  the  illuiDi^ 
all  the  enjoyments  of  life ;  do  not  eovy  Be,^ 
friend,  the  indiflercnce  purchased  aodetrlj^  Alt 
those  deep  eyes,  bent  on  Lesbourne,  were  fit  ■ 
passionate  tears.    He  met  her  gaze  in  nlenee,! 
hastily  pressed  his  lips  on  her  jewelled  hani 

She  gently  withdrew  it  from  his  grasp,  aodi 
gayly  as  she  lowered  the  curtain,**!  muitikrti 
this  light,  for  it  makes  us  both  too  ronaniK. 
have  been  reading  the  poems  you  recoauMaUi  | 
she  continued,  as  she  returned  to  her  aeat;  "I 
my  knowledge  of  your  language  is  so  impexiiBClii 
scarcely  unravels  for  me  the  mysteries  of 
I  must  ask  you  to  interpret  them,  for  uj  i( 
will  destroy  their  charm.     When  you  are 
gaged,  and  in  a  mood  for  sentiment.  willyoi< 
and  read  to  me  V* 

How  could  Lesbourne  refuse,  when 
by  a  tone  so  musical,  and  beneath  the  spell  of  I 
strangely  winning  face  ?     He  had  half  xesolreli 
end  an  intimacy  too  long  encouraged— he  kai< 
tered  that  apartment  with  the  determinatioBMl 
Nina  farewell,  to  leave  the  city  with  ill  in 
sures,  and  promises  of  successful  ambitioi. 
had  decided  to  return  to  the  home  he  had 
and  let  that  night  be  the  last  of  his  ii 
There  were  hearts  which  would  beat  pladlyitl 
coming  of  his  footstep,  and  lovely  eyes  that 
often  looked  a  welcome.     They  had  beende«l 
him  once ;  they  should  be  so  again ;  he  atiiU  | 
back,  changed  indeed  by  the  experience  of  a i 
months,  but  with  a  change  which  shonldteachi 
to  prize  early  happiness  more  highly.    Ho 
l>e  bound  by  the  spell  of  a  stranger  no  kNigOfi 
leave  and  forget  her ;  and  with  all  these 
he  had  sought  her  presence  for  the  last  time, 
hours  of  life  do  more  towards  the  compleliooifj 
certain  **  pavement,*^  tlian  those  that  are  the< 
and  grave  of  "  good  intentions" — the  last  ug^^ 
the  year. 

The  next  day  found  Lesbourne  at  Nina** 
with  a  volume  of  poetry,  from  which  he 
looked  up  to  the  eloquent  countenance  of  his  H^i 
tencr.  His  better  resolutions  had  all  vanidiedi^ 
good  resolutions  will  when  they  spring  only  6^ 
impulse.     It  vi-as  a  strange  thing,  this  frieiM^ 
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if  tfau  it  could  be  tenned,  between  persons  so  un- 
like in  diapoNtiofl,  and  so  ifrnorant  of  aM  that  made 
the  past  and  the  fiiture  of  each  other.  They  bad 
met  aB  8tii]iger8,and  grown  qniekly  to  seem  friends; 
but  bejond  the  present  which  saw  them  together, 
caeh  knew  oothing  of  what  the  other  remembered 
or  lioped.  The  events  of  former  years  were  rarely 
moiiioiied  by  either  of  them ;  and  Nina  spoke  so 
bewiichiogly  of  pleasanter  topics,  that  Lesbonrne 
now  aimoet  dreaded  the  period  when  the  rapture  of 
this  &sciiiation  most  cease.  This  was  one  of 
tliose  trusieat  ties  so  frequently  formed  in  so- 
ciety, vbeo  a  sympathy,  commencing  accidentally, 
lends  us  u  interest  in  a  companion  which  we  can 
sctneij  explain,  Inrings  us  a  few  happy  hours,  and 
then  passes  away  as  it  came.  Other  connections 
soeeeed,  fresh  illusions  gather,  and  we  retain  noth- 
ia$r  of  the  first  ones  but  a  ftint  remembrance  of 
Lbeir  existence,  when  the  names  of  those  who 
sbred  tbem  are  beard  once  more.  In  ardent  yet 
fickle  diqwettiotts,  these  transitory  links  are  strong- 
est ;  and  Lesboorne's  mind,  susceptible,  imagina- 
tJTe  and  poetical,  clnng  with  more  than  usual  tena- 
city to  the  delightful  influence  which  bound  him. 
The  interest  she  OTinced  in  his  pursuits,  her  enthu- 
siastic eoeouragement  of  his  aspirations,  flattered 
ud  decei?ed  him,  and  with  the  vanity  of  his  na* 
tuie  be  asetibed  her  sympathy  to  an  appreciation 
Mer  than  fiiendship.  It  was  a  pleasant  convic- 
tion; for  Nina's  iotelleet  was  highly  gifted,  and 
ber  admiration  seemed  very  sincere  to  its  objeet. 
Her  eondoct  pouled  while  it  attracted  him ;  for 
^gh  bis  attentions  were  gracefully  welcomed,^ 
site  erideatly  repulsed  and  avoided  any  warmer 
cxpKssioa  of  his  regard.  Uncertain  of  his  own 
vatiflients,  and  always  varying  in  his  affections, 
^^sboorne  scarcely  regretted  this  treatment,  and 
be  vas  satisfied  so  long  as  he  could  see  her  fre- 
Hoestly,  and  be  lulled  by  the  flatteiy  of  tones 
vbifh  daily  grew  softer  and  kinder. 

"Will  yon  read  that  again !"  asked  Nina  gently, 
»  Lesbourne  finished  one  of  Byron*s  passionate 
fireKelb.  He  obeyed,  and  as  be  eonduded,  she 
*»ftly  closed  the  Tolome  as  he  held  it,  and  said 
witb  a  smile,  **  Your  selection  of  those  verses  was 
ainost  ominous ;  when  you  glance  at  them  hereaf- 
^,  vill  yon  think  of  me,  and  remember  they  were 
tbe  last  we  read  together  V 

I^sboome  gazed  at  her  for  an  instant  with  si- 
'eat  surprise,  for  her  manner  was  careless,  and  her 
voids  startled  him.  **  The  last !"  he  repeated  at 
leDgth— "  you  are  surely  jesting ;  why  must  they 
^  the  last  r 

"  Because  I  leave  here  to-morrow,  and  it  is  not 
>rQbabIe  we  diall  ever  meet  again,"  was  the  lady's 
loiet  reply. 

Uer  tone  was  calm,  almost  indifferent,  and  that* 
certainly  was  not  the  air  of  one  who  felt  pain  at 
^•'tiog.  Lesbonrne  was  entirely  unprepared  for 
^  altered  demeaaor,  and  be  regarded  her  with 


unconcealed  astonishment  as  she  continued — *'  The 
time  for  my  departure  has  been  long  decided,  but  I 
deferred  telling  you  my  intention  because  I  really 
feel  cegret  at  terminating  our  pleasant  friendship, 
and  was  unwilling  to  sadden  our  final  interviews 
with  the  tidings  of  their  being  the  last.  May  I 
venture  to  believe  you  will  sometimes  recollect  me 
hereafter  V 

"Recollect!  how  can  I  ever  forget  you!"  ex- 
claimed Jjesboume  passionately—-"  how  can  you 
speak  so  coldly  when  you  know  how  deeply  you 
pain  me!  Ah,  Nina!  I  could  not  have  resolved 
thus  deliberately,  to  quit  you  forever !" 

"Perhaps  not,"  returned  his  companion  smilingly, 
"  but  my  time  of  impulse  and  indecision  has  gone 
by,  and  yours  is  still  in  its  youth.  You  must  re- 
member, I  am  several  years  your  senior;  some  five 
years  hence,  your  attachments  will  be  even  less 
enthusiastic  than  mine  ate  now,  and  this  romance 
in  friendship  will  seem  as  idle  to  you  as  it  already 
does  to  me." 

"  It  never  can !"  exclaimed  Lesboorae  warmly, 
as  he  forcibly  detained  the  hand  the  lady  endea- 
vored to  withdraw  from  his  clasp ;  "  Listen  to  me, 
Nina — ^nay,  you  shall  hear  me.  What  have  I  done 
to  deserve  this  chilling  treatment !  Have  you  not 
a  single  look  of  kindness  in  return  for  the  love, 
whose  depth  you  must  have  known,  though  you 
repulsed  its  avowal,  when  it  has  risen  to  my  lips  a 
thousand  times!" 

Nothing  could  have  changed  the  current  of 
the  lover's  feelings  more  completely,  than  the  look 
of  well-feigned  and  derisive  astonishment  with 
which  these  words  were  received.  "  Nay  this  is 
boyish  folly,"  she  said,  with  a  nonchalance,  more 
provoking  than  the  bitterest  sarcasm,  and  which 
piqued  Lesbourne  beyond  expression—-"  why  will 
you  so  strangely  misunderstand  me !"  and  she  idly 
turned  over  the  leaves  of  the  book  they  had  been 
reading. 

Lesbonrne  gazed  at  her  for  a  moment  in  silence, 
and  the  softer  thoughts  her  presence  had  once 
awakened,  came  over  him  again.  He  only  re- 
membered the  happiness  of  their  intercourse,  and 
the  pleasant  influence  now  passing  away.  His 
early  infatuation  returned,  and  his  voice  trembled 
with  repressed  emotion  as  he  said,  "And  must  we 
part  thus,  Nina !  Will  you  bid  me  farewell,  with- 
out one  word  of  hope  or  comfort!" 

"  I  cannot  give  you  hope,"  she  replied,  "  and 
you  do  not  need  comfort.  Yours  is  not  a  heart  to 
love  long  or  truly,  and  you  will  find  consolation  in 
its  fickleness." 

"  You  are  unjust  as  well  as  unkind,"  retorted 
the  lover,  indignant  at  her  coiltinued  tranquillity, 
and  irritated  by  the  conviction  that  he  had  been 
deliberately  duped  and  trifled  with  from  the  com- 
mencement—" you  well  know  that  my  feelings  for 
you  have  been  earnest  ones ;  and  you  cannot  deny 
that  you  have  tacitly  encouraged  them.    Answer 
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me  one  question,  and  I  will  trouble  yoa  with  my 
devotion  no  longer.  I  would  not  willingly  leave 
you,  with  the  belief  that  you  have  acted  with 
settled  heartlessneae ;  tell  me  truly,  Nina,  if  you 
have  not  loved  me  onceV* 


Again  be  met  that  fixed  tegard  of  mingled  worthy,  of  the  attention  of  men  of  inielUgeoce, 


mockery  and  amazement,  and  Nina^s  voice  was 
colder  than  he  had  ever  heard  it  before,  as  she 
haughtily  responded  ^  Never!** 

And  so  it  ended-rthis  vain  dreaming  for  which 
he  had  sacrificed  so  much  of  that  purity  of  feeling, 
whose  *  purple  light*  can  never  be  restored.  For 
awhile,  his  self-love  writhed  beneath  the  humilia- 
tion of  having  been  thus  deceived ;  then  succeeded 
|he  weariness  of  disappointment ;  and  finally  came 
the  «nm«t  of  possessing  no  agreeable  excitement  in 
his  pursuits,  and  the  restlessness  of  a  mind  -dis- 
eased tfarow^n  back  upon  itself  for  solace.  Seve 
ral  weeks  passed,  and  Nina*s  enchantment  gradually 
faded  from  an  imagination  inconstant  in  all  its  im- 
pressions ;  and  slowly  there  stole  back  to  him,  un- 
bidden and  noiseless  u  a  dream,  the  holiness  of 
his  early  love.  It  came,  as  it  comes  sometimes, 
thank  God !  to  us  all,  the  one  angel  memory  amid 
the  dark  cares  of  the  world.  He  could  no  longer 
banish  the  vision  whose  beauty  had  hallowed  his 
younger  thoughts ;  his  fancy  brought  vividly  before 
him  the  image  of  those  soft  clear  eyes,  with  their 
chfldlike  earnestness,  and  the  sonnd  of  that  voice 
so  musical  in  its  simple  tenderness.  The  loveli- 
ness of  old  times  returned  often  now,  when  no 
nearer  illusion  existed ;  and  at  length,  after  a  si- 
lence of  several  months,  Lesboume  wrote  to  Edith. 
It  were  useless  to  repeat  here,  his  plausible  apolo- 
gies and  fervent  protestations ;  they  were  the  ones 
to  be  expected  from  a  nature,  so  false  in  principle, 
and  so  undaunted  in  self-reliance, — ^but  they  came 
too  late.  The  heart  that  has  once  unwisely  confided, 
may  break  in  its  loneliness,  but  can  never  trust  wholly 
again.  There  had  been  a  time  when  the  reception 
of  that  letter  would  have  given  happiness  unspeak- 
able, and  its  kind  words  been  treasured  among  the 
holy  things  of  memory.  There  had  been  burning 
tears  wept  for  its  delay,  and  the  eyes  now  haunting 
its  writer,  had  grown  sorrowful  in  their  sweetness. 
But  the  confidence  he  had  slighted  was  not  to  be 
regained,  and  a  brief  reply  to  his  impassioned  ap- 
peal terminated  all  hope  of  restoring  the  neglected 
tie.  Ah !  how  often  in  tracing  that  reply,  had  the 
pen  fallen  from  those  trembling  fingers,  and  the 
quick-throbbing  heart  mocked  the  studied  coldness 
of  those  written  lines ! 
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The  day  has  passed,  when  works  of  fictioocooyi 
be  dismissed  with  a  contemptuous  sneer,  as  iiii. 


DR.  JOHNSON. 
**  Every  man  believes,'*  remarks  Dr.  Johnson, 
**  that  mistresses  are  unfaithful  and  patrons  are  ca- 
pricious ;  but  he  excepts  his  own  mistress  and  his 
own  patron.** 


and  fit  food  only  for  Byronic  young  gentlemeo  and 
sentimental  school-girls  r  and  the  modem  do? el,  is 
now,  confessedly,  a  mighty  instrument  in  the  bu^ 
of  Genius,  either  for  good,  or  for  evil. 

The  general  "  diflfusion  of  knowledge,''  u  it  ii 
called,  has  tended  much  to  equalise  informadoi 
among  all  classes  of  the  community;  while  mneb 
that  has  been  gained  in  surface,  has  been  Kmi  n 
depth  ;  for  the  youth  of  the  country,  all  ponoiaf 
the  same  routine  of  study,  however  diverse  tbdr 
capacity  and  inclinations  may  be,  are  drilled  islo 
a  kind  of  uniformity  of  inteUect,  very  advene  to 
any  thing  like  original  thought.  In  most  of  oor 
colleges,  the  minds  of  the  students  are  pat  io  csi- 
form,  as  well  as  their  bodies ;  and  thos  all  of  tbem 
obtain  a  slight  smattering  of  many  scieoeei,  vitb- 
out  being  calculated  to  excel  in  any.  Nor  is  this 
evil  often  remedied  by  after-culture;  since  thetrae 
education  of  each  man  should  commeoce,  after  bis 
coUegiate  studies  are  concluded.  In  the  great  m- 
jority  of  instances,  the  current  literature  of  ibe 
day,  furnishes  the  sole  intellectttal  food ;  andtben- 
fore,  from  the  eharaoter  and  spirit  of  this  popthr 
literature,  a  fair  estimate  may  be  formed  of  the 
taste  and  habits  of  the  age.  At  preseatf  there 
appears,  on  the  part  of  the  reading  pobiic,  an  ii* 
satiate  craving  tHer  light  literature,  partly  ptD- 
pered  and  partly  produced  by  the  newspaper  }Re»-- 
more  particularly  the  larger  sheets  of  theaortbRi 
cities,  which  are  most  assuredly  great  eTila,  M- 
ing  the  land  with  weak,  trashy  and  atifluibtof 
fictions,  and  catering  not  so  much  for  the  taste  flf 
the  refined  and  educated,  as  for  the  pasnoBi  a»l 
prejudices  of  the  uninformed.  In  justice  we  matf 
except  two  of  these  pi^ra  from  this  censoie ;  the 
'•Albion*'  and  the  "New  WorW**  are  both  *« 
conducted  and  valuable  journals;  but  the  ra 
under  the  specious  pretext  of  popolarinDg  liten- 
ture,  do  much  to  vitiate  and  degrade  the  poblx 
taste ;  the  price  of  subscription  being  almost  dov- 
nal,  the  consequence  is,  that  these  papers  are  re«i 
by  hundreds  and  thousands  to  the  exeloaioo  of  si< 
useful  and  solid  works;  if  any  one  doubts  this  Act, 
let  him  only  look  around  the  circle  of  his  on 
acquaintance,  and  he  will  be  eonviaeed  of  tti 
truth. 

That  this  is  an  evil,  and  a  great  one,  we  !«*■ 
sume,  will  not  be  denied ;  but  it  may  be  met  ntb 
the  assertion,  that  these  papers  form  a  *"  taste  fif 
reading,"— yes,  but  for  reading  what!  Why  tki 
very  syllabub  of  Uterature,  light  fifothy  fictHsa- 
appealing  to  the  passions,  not  the  reason,  forr>t^ 
as  soon  as  read ;  or  if  not  forgotten,  filhog  ^ 
minds  of  their-ieadeia  with  false  and  f xBffa«<«> 
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notioos,  and  totallj  unfitting  them  for  the  practical 
baaitteu  of  life. 

**  Strong  meat  is  not  for  babea,"  it  is  true,  bat 

this  rerenes  the  process,  and  wonld  feed  men 

Dpoa  the  diet  of  the  nursery.    Doubtless  the  re- 

teotioD  of  knowledge  in  a  few  hands,  during  the 

middle  ages,  while  the  mass  were  sunk  in  the 

grossest  ignonnce,  and  groping  in  the  dark  after 

the  wildest  delosions,  was  a  great  etil ;  but  in 

oiodern  times,  we  have  rushed  into  the  opposite 

estxeme.   We  have  lowered  the  standard  of  ezcel- 

knee,  instead  of  derating  it,  and  have  couTerted 

tbe  tepiblic  of  letters  into  a  wild  and  turbulent 

ieiBocney,  where  the  contest  between  authors 

tppein  to  be,  not  who  can  enunciate  the  loftiest 

ttuihs  ID  a  style  most  worthy  of  the  subject ;  bat 

wi»  caa  deaeend  lowest  into  the  depths  of  slang 

lid  coiDmoa*place.     Witness  the  miserable*  tuI- 

garity,  the  utter  and  unreclaimed  blackguardism 

of  tDe^'scboor  of  which  Jack  Sheppaxd  is  the 

imd,  in  which  the  adTentures  of  felons  and  ruf- 

fius  are  detailed  in  a  style  worthy  of  the  New- 

pie  Caleodar ;  in  which  the  noblest  character  is 

I  bwfkr,and  the  beau  ideal  of  female  excellence, 

I  Uj  of  pleasure.   And  yet  works  of  this  descrip 

tioa  ire  not  only  tolerated  but  popular ;  the  reading 

loblic  require  excitement;  and  although  we  have 

KK  reached  the  open  immorality  and  coarse  inde- 

ceocyof  the  French  novelists,  yet  Professor  Ingra- 

IniD  aod  some  others  of  our  popular  novelists,  follow 

very  elose  in  their  foototeps.    That  the  evil  does 

Frevail  to  an  alamung  extent,  there  can  be  no 

<^bt;  tbe  qaestion  is  as  to  the  remedy  :  and  this 

^t  tUok  moat  be  sought  in  the  perusal  of  works 

•f  fietioD,  written  by  masters  of  the  art,  which 

1^  aaskilfol  daubers  do  their  utmost  to  lower 

ud  degrade.  It  is  true,  that  even  the  best  of  these 

1^  be  dispensed  with,  since  they  all  have  a 

teodency  to  exalt  the  imagination  at  the  expense 

^  tbe  jodgment ;  yet  as  the  drunkard  cannot  sud- 

^oiy  lehoqaiah  the  use  of  ardent  spirits  without 

^"^  of  a  relapee,  so  the  public  mind,  having 

s»lDired  a  morbid  craving  for  high  excitement,  can 

^^7  be  restored  to  a  healthy  state,  by  the  use  of, 

^ttUry  atimolants,  such  as  are  contained  in  the  ro- 

^ix^cn  of  Scott,  Bui  wer,  and  Dickens,  and  oar  own 

ttthon,  Irving,  Cooper,  and  Kennedy ; — of  authors 

vbo  are  all  so  well  and  extensively  known,  it 

voakl  be  idle  to  ^eak  at  large.    We  would  merely 

tttempi  to  group  together,  some  of  the  most  stri- 

Kuig  featares  of  their  mental  conformation^  which 

^  itie  impress  of  the  spirit  of  the  age,  which 

^^  be  more  strongly  exhibited  in  works  of  this 

clnneter  than  of  any  other,  since  it  is  the  aim 

^  object  of  the  true  novelist,  **  to  hold  the  mirror 

up  to  aatme,"  and  display  therein  the  "  form  and 

P|*<«n  of  the  times."  This  formerly  was  the  pro- 

visee  of  postiy,  but  not  in  its  loftiest  flights,  where 

^i^and  Dante  sought  the  ''highest  heaven  of 

n^eotios,''  soarad  aloft  into  the  realms  of  celes- 


tial bliss,  or  plunged   into  the  gloomy  depths, 

where  the  '*  Archangel  ruined,"  in  sullen  grandeur, 

held  his  joyless  throne ;  these  were  but  the  loader 

notes  of  the  great  lyre  of  poesy;   it  possessed 

other  and  softer  strings ;  and  in  the  hands  of  Pope, 

Cowper,  and  Crabbe,  was  made  to  vibrate  to  human 

feelings  and  human  affections ;  the  last  of  whom, 

'*  Thoogh  Natare*f  sternest  painter. 
Yet  her  best." 

It  is  therefore  only  in  poetry  and  fiction,  that  a 
living  picture  of  the  vices  and  follies  of  the  day 
can  be  given ;  for  the  business  of  history  is  with 
the  Past ;  of  religion  with  the  Future ;  philosophic 
investigations  demand  the  calm  and  even  mind  of 
the  student;  abstraot  facts  are  to  be  treated  of 
and  a  chain  of  reasoning  to  be  carried  out.  The 
dramatist,  whose  province  it  is  to  depict  the  scenes 
and  manners  of  every-day  life,  is  prone  either  to 
wander  into  the  fairy  land  of  fancy,  and,  in  embo- 
dying the  forms  of  tha  beautiful  in  apt  and  glow- 
ing words,  to  overstep  the  modesty  of  nature ;  or, 
in  his  love  of  "  effect,"  to  caricature  the  traits  he 
intends  to  represent.  The  poets  then,  slon'e,  con- 
test the  palm  with  the  higher  order  of  novdists. 
But  poetry  with  us,  in  the  present  age,  is  a  bird  in 
the  wilderness,  pouring  forth  its  notes  of  melan- 
choly sweetness  unnoticed,  and  dying  again  into 
silence,  or  soothing  our  senses  and  haunting  our 
memories  for  a  brief  space,  but  making  no  perma- 
nent impression  on  our  ininds  and  hearts.  Some 
few  there  may  be,  whose  inspired  words  will  force 
their  way  into  the  minds  of  men ;  but  how  few 
their  oumber,  and  how  limited  their  success.  This 
is  emphatically  the  age  of  prose,  and  a  mighty 
instrument  it  is,  in  the  hands  of  a  master,  cramped 
within  no  narrow  limits  of  measure ;  the  utterance 
can  be  as  broad  as  the  thought  itself;  the  very 
metre  and  jingle  of  poetry  often  mars  the  effect ; 
there  is  something  cramped  and  mechanical  about 
it ;  but  in  prose,  the  thought  can  be  allowed  gradu- 
ally to  unfold  and  expand  itself;  and  we  do  not 
know  if  the  stately  march  of  MiIton*s  prose,  do 
not  contain  flights  as  lofty  and  sustained,  as  any  to 
be  found  in  his  far  more  celebrated  poems. 

Much  outcry  of  late  has  been  made  about  copy- 
right, many  supposing  that  this  is  the  true  cause  of 
the  non-production  of  solid  works ;  and  no  doubt 
this  may  have  caused  the  state  of  things  to  which 
we  allude.  The  higher  class  of  authors  being  driven 
from  the  field  by  the  ooprofitable  result  of  their 
labors — their  place  has  been  supplied  by.  a  swarm 
of  minor  literateurs,  who  inundate  the  country  with 
tales  of  chivalry,  and  stories  of  sickly  sentiment, 
at  two  dollars  per  copy  sheet ;  a  supply  of  the 
article  ready  made,  being  always  kept  on  hand, 
and  disposed  of  oo  the  most  liberal  terms; — ^the 
production  of  such  works  as  those  of  Presoott 
and  Bancroft,  only  proving  what  might  he  effected, 
were  suflloient  ebcouragement  extended  to  good 
authors,  and  the  popular  taste  sufficiently  improved 
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to  call  forth  the  talent  now  lying  latent  thronghoot 
the  country. 

We  have  thrown  out  these  hasty  and  imper- 
fect suggestions,  because  we  think  the  present 
state  of  things  radically  wrong,  and  imperious- 
ly demanding  reform.     We  will  now  indulge  in 
a  few  reflections,  as  to  the  scope  and  tendency 
of  the  best  specimens  of  modern  fiction,  which 
has  escaped  this  rushing  flood  of  light.     The 
modern  novel  is  the  lineal  descendant  of  the  epic 
poem, —for  what  are  the  Odyssey  and  Aneid  but 
novels  in  verse  T  the  Golden  Ass  of  Apuleius,  is 
the  most  perfect  specimen  of  the  ancient  novel ; 
numerous  others  might  be  cited  to  show  the  fond- 
ness of  the  ancients  for  prose  fictions.   These  have 
however,  undergone  a  great  many  changes,  and 
passed  through  many  diflferent  phases  before  at- 
taining their  present  form,  which  seeks  to.  combine 
the  varied  excellencies  of  the  poem,  tiie  drama, 
the  historical  chronicle,  and  the  mirror  of  every- 
day-life.   It  would  require  a  volume  instead  of  an 
article,  to  trace  all  the  different  forms  the  novel 
has  assumed,  even  in  England.    We  will  merely 
enumerate  a  few.    The  earliest,  in  point  of  time, 
were  the  interminable  French  novels  of  Madame 
Scuderi,  which  afforded  employment  for  the  eourtly 
dames  of  the  Court  of  Charles  II.,  of  which  it 
would  be  diflicult  to  say,  whether  the  manner  or 
the  matter  were  worse.    To  these,  succeeded  the 
long-winded  and  elaborate  novels  of  Richardson, 
correct  and  unexceptionable  in  point  of  morality, 
but  a  sore  tax  upon  the  time  and  patience  of  read- 
ers.   Next  came  the  free  and  easy  pictures  of  life 
and  manners,  which  t^^ed  the  inventive  genius  of 
Fielding  and  Smollett,  coarse,  but  true  to  nature — 
the  "  raw  head  and  bloody  bones"  novels  of  Mrs. 
Radcliffe — much  affected,  even  now,  by  sentimental 
damsels — full  of  trap-doors,  banditti,  ghosts,  haunted 
castles,  and  other  horrors; — the  metaphysical  novels 
of  Godwin,  powerfully  depicting  single  passions, 
but  sadly  deficient  in  keeping  and  finish; — and  those 
wild  and  thiiUing  romances  full  of  the  supernatu- 
ral horror  which  darkened  the  genius  of  Maturin. 
On  the  ruins  of  all  these,  the  mighty  *'  Wizard  of 
the  North"  erected  his  beautiful  romances,  where 
truth  and  fiction,  history  and  poetry  illustrate  and 
adorn  each  other ;  for  breadth  of  coloring,  life-like 
truth  of  delineation,  play  of  fancy  and  luxuriance 
of  wit,  his  Waverley  novels  stand  unrivalled.    The 
eonception  of  his  characters  is  only  surpassed  by  the 
execution,  and  so  clearly  are  they  brought  before 
our  mental  vision,  that  we  immediately  enroll  them 
among  the  number  of  our  acquaintances,  and  re- 
cognize them  as  friends  for  ever  after.    His  mind 
was  a  peculiarly  well-balanced  one,  the  abundance 
of  his  materials  never  perplexed  nor  disturbed  him, 
every  thing  was  arranged  in  its  proper  and  fitting 
place ;  with  him,  passion  never  degenerated  into 
bombast,  nor  true  feeling  into  sickly  sentiment ;  the 
line  which  separates  the  sublime  from  the  ridicu- 


lous, so  invisible  to  ordinary  writers,  was  cleariy 
perceptible  to  him ;  and,  the  antiqnariaD  lore,  which 
with  any  other,  would  have  degenerated  bto  pe- 
dantry, in  his  hands,  adds  a  most  novel  and  aunr* 
tive  feature  to  his  prodoeiions.  Of  these  noveb 
may  well  be  said  what  Shakespeare  says  of  rin. 
patra, 

"  Time  catiDot  wither  tbeai, 
Nor  castom  stale 
Their  infinite  vmriety.** 

But  the  mighty  wizard  descended  to  bis  gmt 
and  his  wand  of  power  was  buried  with  him ;  for. 
though  his  imitators  may  copy  the  frame-work  of 
his  novels,  and  to  outward  seeming,  imitiie  then 
well,  yet  when  we  examine  them  more  closely,  «e 
find  that  the  '*  soul  is  wanting  there."    His  bat 
novels  too,  those  portraying  the  ancient  life  isd 
habits  of  the  Scotch,  have  not  been  much  imitated: 
he  first  opened  the  rich  mine  of  chivalry,  aod  hu 
imitators  have  chiefly  followed  his  footsteps  is  tUi 
untrodden 'field.    Of  these,  James  is  the  iB«t 
talented  and  the  most  sitceessfnl ;  fur  a  time,  ha 
novels  were  exceedingly  popular,  and  the  aaeiesi 
knights  lived  over , their  follies  a  second  time  a  0» 
pages  of  their  chronicler.     But  his  day  has  sJoait 
passed.    People  have  got  weary  of  gaHaotknigto 
pricking  over  the  plain  to  the  relief  of  distretsed 
damsels— rare  samples  of  perfection,  exeeOis?  n 
tapestry  and  tears.    We  have  no-sympstbj  witk 
these  iron-clad  kniglits  of  the  olden  time,  wttb 
hard  hands  and  harder  heads,  bet  regard  tbeav 
we  do  the  pictures  of  our  grandmothers— veiylsitlK 
ful  likenesses  no  doubt,  but  more  apt  to  fiod  ibnr 
way  into  the  garret  than  the  parlor.    Bulwer  nv 
this,  he  saw  that  chivalry  had  strutted  its  M 
boor  on  the  stagCv  and  was  now  to  be  hissed  of- 
that  men  began  to  wish  for  something  better  this 
a  merereanimation  of  forgotten  ftrilies;  sadtssdcr 
the  inspiration  of  a  lucky  thought,  composed  Pel- 
ham  ;  iu  success  was  instantaneous;  theiemifiiai 
of  popular  taste  was  as  rapid  as  it  was  stroogt-aM 
novels  of  fariiionaMe  life  deluged  the  Biitish  pcess: 
but  his  imitators  did  not  at  first  perceive  the  tnx 
drift  of  his  work ;  they  did  not  perceife  ihit  snder 
the  thin  veil  of  a  pretended  love  and  sdnintMB 
for  the  titled  nobility,  lay  hid  the  deepest  sod  b.i- 
terest  sarcasm  against  the  hollow  and  hearties 
nature  of  its  society !  He  does  indeed  dwell  en  aad 
depict  fashionable  society ;  but  how !  his  isocbff. 
one  of  its  rulers,  is  a  cold  and  heartless  beings 
his  father  is  ready  to  connive  at  his  owo  disbowi 
for  the  sake  of  the  damages  the  law  would  alk^ 
him,  but  is  scrupulously  puncUlioos  en  '>ui>*  ^ 
honor ;''  his  friends  are  unprincipled  hypocntes. 
with  the  exception  of  one,  who  tarns  miewtkni*' 
and  he  himself  "  cuU"  fashionable  society  ai «« 
as  he  becomes  a  rational  being.    Nor  hneW 
"  men  of  the  worid"--«i  large  and  vaSMn^^f^ 
at  the  present  day,  who  would  serve  both  ** 
and  mammon,*"  and  whose  piety  v»A  morality  ««• 
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dst  IB  long  toes  and  noral  law  Ae  phaiiaeea  of 
oartimea— fiured  moch  better  at  hie  bands ;  the  eha- 
neter  of  the  banker  in  "  Maltravers,*'  that  *'  highly 
respectaUe  man**  Mr.  Templeton,  is  hot  a  correct 
lad  iattered  likeness  of  many  who  mortify  the 
ftesh  eitenially,  for  the  sake  of  secaring  more 
extensiTe  privileges  thereby. 

Bot  to  retam  to  Pelham  (for  an  author  often 
eaa  be  best  judged  by  his  earliest  work;)  his 
object  io  diis  novel,  is  to  exhibit  how  fine  abili- 
ties lod  generons  feeling  are  hardened  into  self- 
i9bfl€ss  sod  vanity  in  the  hot  bed  of  fashionable 
ncietv,  which  converts  the  high-sooled  yonth, 
ifitoa  tifltlesa,  heartlese  automaton»  more  fastidi- 
ous is  the  cat  of  his  coat,  than  the  correctness 
of  his  eoodact.  In  it  too,  he  strack,  with  a  mas- 
ter's liaiid,  the  strings  of  that  mighty  instmment, 
tiM  hoaan  heart, — laid  bare  the  secret  springs 
of  ictioQ,  and  painted  man  not  as  he  sboold  be,  but 
18  he  is.  Since  that  time,  he  has  moved  steadily 
oDwaHs,  each  year  adding  new  treasures  to  litera- 
ture, and  evincing  in  each  successive  work  a  more 
tlnroogk  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  a  deeper 
iosi^t  into  the  tangled  and  complicated  arts  of 
weieey.  A  regard  for  the  time  and  patience  of 
our  readers,  does  not  permit  us  to  go  into  an  ex- 
teeded  aoslysie  of  the  genius  and  writings  of 
Bolwer,  akhoQgh  the  theme  is  indeed  a  tempting 
«K :  bot  the  inflaence  he  has  exerted  over  the 
nadiog  pnUie  of  this  country,  and  of  England, 
viU,  we  tmsl,  justify  a  few  remarks  as  to  the 
oMwa}  tendency  of  his  writings. 

We  know  that  the  cry  of  immorality  has  been 
nised  against  him,  that  he  has  been  represented 
by  sofldry  writers,  as  a  kind  of  moral  Ogre,  who 
vas  to  awallow  up  all  the  virtue  of  our  youth, 
sod  to  lead  them  into  sensuality  by  the  flowery 
ptth  of  romance !  If  this  charge  were  trt^e,  no 
<tefe]Ke  offered  for  him  could  avail ;  his  acknow- 
l^ged  talent  would  only  be  an  aggravation  of 
his  crtoe ;  for  he  who  prostitutes  high  talents, 
to  pander  to  evil  passions,  deserves  the  scorn 
•f  all  good  men.  Bot  it  does  appear  to  us,  that 
the  charge  cannot  be  supported.  It  is  true,  that 
there  do  oceor,  in  the  writings  of  Bulwer,  many 
highly  wrought  passages,  and  some  which  might 
ihoek  maiden  delicacy;  bat  Bulwer  writes  for 
neo,  and  not  for  maidens ;  as  well  might  anatom- 
iesJ  works  be  censored  for  violating  propriety ;  for 
it  b  often  ecpiaily  as  useful,  for  an  author  to  exhi- 
hit  the  rnorM  anatomy  of  the  human  mind,  as  the 
"irgeoQ,  that  of  4he  body.  Fielding  and  Smollett 
>re  coaner  hr  than  Bn^^er,  and  yet  all  admit  the 
Talne  of  their  works.  Bnt,  say  the  objectors,  he 
r^nden  viee  afttraetive,  and  holds  it  up  for  imita- 
tioo !  Pan  of  this  we  admit,  and  part  we  deny. 
"Hiat  viee  is  attiaetiTe,  is  unfortunately  teo  true ; 
and  the  author  who  describes  it,  as  the  ancient 
BMmks  punted  the  devil— with  horns  and  a  tail, 
^  Mvet  eoirrey  to  the  mind  of  youth  the  tme 
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evil  to  be  resisted ;  it  is  only  by  shewing  the 
flowery  path  which  leads  to  vice,  and  then  pointing 
out  the  frightlbl  golf  to  which  it  leads,  that  the 
novelist  can  subserve  the  purposes  of  the  moralisl ; 
and  in  his  novels,  as  in  real  Iif9»  although  the 
vieiooa  man  may  not  be  punished  from  withoat, 
yet  he  always  is  ftpm  within,  *'  haeretlateri  lethalis 
amndo.*' 

The  question  then,  we  think,  is  rather  one  of 
utility,  than  of  propriety;  bnt  we  have  always 
thought,  that   virtue  consisted,  not  so  much  in 
total  ignorance  of  all  evil,  as  in  resistance  to  it 
when  known ;  and,  viewing  it  in  this  light,  the  exht- 
bitioa  of  irailty  may  be  rendered  useful  in  teach- 
ing the  inexperienced  what  is  to  be  feared  and 
avoided.     Setting  apart  this  consideration  how- 
ever, which  appears  to  us  conclusive,  it  is  hard 
for  an  antlior,  in  the  fervor  of  composition,  always 
to  keep  himself  strictly  within  the  bounds  of  a 
straightlaced  propriety  ;  the  very  warmth  and  fer- 
vor of  his  imagination,  may  cause  him  to  color  too 
highly ;  a  love  of  art  reconciles  us  to  many  things, 
which  would  not  be  tolerated  in  real  life,  and  we 
pardon  in  painting  and  statuary,  many  frsedoms 
which  are  denied  to  those  artists  whose  materials 
are  words^  instead  of  paint  or  msrUe.    We  think 
it  betokens  a  prurient  imagination,  to  seareh  with 
a  microscopic  eye  for  aliy  slight  deviations  from 
propriety,  for  "  to  the  pure,  all  things  are  pure  ;'* 
and  although  Bulwer  may  be  obnoxious  to  some 
censure,  in  one  or  two  of  his  later  novels,  yet  we 
candidly  believe  that  it  is  rather  the  fanlt  of  the 
artist,  ttian  the  man  ;  for  no  where  will  you  find  a 
loftier  and  purer  mondity  inonloated,  than  in  those 
very  novels  in  which  the  objectionable  passages 
occur.    His  genius  is  undoubted,  and  the  Strongest 
oharacteristio  of  bis  mind  can  best  be  expressed  by 
the  single  word.  Power ;  whether  he  seeks  to  lash 
us  into  rage  at  the  sight  of  injustice,  or  melt  us 
into  tears  for  suffering  virtue ;  whether  the  strug- 
gles of  genius  against  poverty  and  temptation  are 
to  be  unfolded,  or  crafty  villainy  unmasked,  he  is 
equally  suooessfbl ;  the  spirits  invoked  by  him  to 
awake  a  tempest  in  the  human  soul,  like  those 
summoned  by  Prospero,  never  refhae  to  comO'  at 
his  bidding.    What  author,  for  example,  has  ever 
drawn  a  more  masterly  charaoter  than  that  of 
Aubery  Devereux ! — the  strange  blending  of  oppo- 
sito  qualities,  the  mixture  of  superstition  and  hy- 
pocrisy— the  womanly  softness  of  his  exterior  con« 
coaling  the  burning  passions  within — at  once  weak 
and  impeti  ous,  harried  on  to  crime  against  his  wiB, 
and  haunted  by  remorse,  until  madness  makes  him 
her  prey — a  striking  proof  how  little,  good  inten- 
tions can  conquer  evil  passions,  unless  accompa- 
nied by  high  moral  principle.    The  Jesuit  Mon- 
treuil  too,  with  his  calm  demeanor,  and  frightftil 
deptha  of  villainy,  hiding,  beneath  the  livery  of  the 
church,  Ac  passions  of  a  fiend — ^how  powerfully  is 
he  contrasted  with  the  fickle  Aubrey,  and  how 
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fully  is  his  character  developed  in  the  progress  of 
the  narratiTe ! 

Or  to  come  down  to  a  later  work ;  where  was 
ever  presented  a  truer  picture  of  life,  than  that 
alTorded  in  the  career  of  Gawtrey  and  of  Lilburne, 
the  man  of  crime,  and  the  man  of  vice  ;  the  one, 
not  wholly  bad,  but  retaining  amid  his  debasement, 
some  gleams  of  a  better  nature — at  once  the 
scourge  and  victim  of  society ;  the  other  rotten  to 
the  core  ;  respecting  the  laws  of  man,  but  scoffing 
at,  and  trampling  under  foot  the  laws  of  God,  and 
growing  gray  in  pampered  iniquity ;  the  former, 
perishing  a  felon*s  death ;  the  latter,  remaining  a 
wealthy  and  pampered  member  of  society  ;  for,  as 
Bulwer  well  observes,  **  The  Lilburnes  of  this  hol- 
low world,  are  not  to  be  pelted  with  the  soft  roses 
of  poetical  justice."  No,  he  leaves  him  to  suffer 
a  sterner  punishment  than  that  of  Gawtrey;  he 
leaves  him  to  bear  the  seared  and  wintry  heart  of 
nnloved  and  unrespected  old  age,  haunted  by  the 
memory  of  past  vices,  and  future  retribution. 

But  the  genius  of  one  man,  has  opened  a  new  chan- 
nel for  literature ;  if  Bulwer  be  the  high  priest  of 
the  ideal,  so  is  Dickens  of  the  real ;  and  the  same 
weapon  which  Victor  Hugo  and  the  French  novel- 
ists have  employed  to  sap  morality,  he  has  used 
to  strengthen  and  defend  it ;  we  allude  to  the  class 
of  subjects  ho  has  chosen ;  Victor  Hugo  seeks  to 
exalt  the  criminal  into  the  hero,  Dickens  to  elevate 
humanity  by  portraying  the  germs  of  goodness 
lying  hid  in  the  most  depraved  of  our  species, 
while  he  deters  from  imitation  of  their  vices,  by 
showing  the  hideous  progeny  of  which  vice  is  the 
parent.  His  rise  is  an  era  in  literature,  from  the 
the  obscurity  of  an  humble  station,  in  the  most 
aristocratic  country  in  the  world ;  where  birth  is 
the  passport  to  all  distinction,  the  newspaper  re- 
porter has  elevated  himself  into  the  teacher  and 
enlightener  of  his  fellow  men.  Nor  is  his  fame 
the  slow  growth  of  years,  owing  to  a  mind  matured 
by  study  and  experience ;  neither  did  any  lucky 
accident  elevate  him  from  obscurity ;  but  God  had 
gifted  him  with  genius ;  he  spoke,  and  men  felt 
and  acknowledged  his  power;  the  words  which 
fell  from  his  pen  sunk  at  once  into  their  hearts,  for 
they  were  true,  and  where  truth  is,  there  also  will 
be  success.  Like  Byron,  he  "  awoke  one  morning 
and  found  himself  famous;"  but  unlike  him,  he 
loves  his  race,  and  seeks  to  benefit  and  exalt,  not 
to  dazzle  and  to  wound.  The  class  of  subjects  he 
has  selected  are  of  the  most  unpromising  kind,  and 
such  as  nothing  but  his  own  genius  could  render 
attractive.  He  always  has  an  object  too ;  he  writes 
not  for  the  purpose  of  mere  writing,  but  to  effect 
some  useful  end.  He  wishes  to  show  the  evils 
arising  from  the  poor  laws ;  he  takes  a  pauper  boy, 
weak,  wretched,  miserable,  describes  his  sufferings 
and  trials,  carries  him  through  scenes  of  guilt  and 
wretchedness,  places  him  in  dens  of  infamy  and 
shame,  and  yet  we  are  not  sickened  nor  revolted ; ' 


in  the  end  ho  shows  how,  by  jndicioaiekritfiii 
applied,  the  wretched  dnidge  is  conrated  iHi  a 
useful  member  of  society.  He  ahon  ii  Kacy 
too,  the  hard  doom  which  awaits  femle  foAff 
the  injustice  of  shutting  the  door  of  anafaj* 
against  the  erring  female,  and  of  driTiogherMti 
herd  with  outcasts  from  societv,  and  thit  \mm 
nature  will  retain  something  of  its  oiigioil  bri|k^ 
ness  even  in  the  depths  of  degradatioQ.  AodiiAi 
career  of  Sikes: — how  evil  passions  once  inUpi 
in,  lead  on  their  slave  from  crime  toeiiiM,«i 
his  hands  are  imbued  in  the  blood  of  tkH^ 
being  on  earth  that  loves  him !  Could  \  bekkrf 
judges  give  a  more  impressive  waming  igtottil 
dangers  of  fanaticism  and  mob-law,  than  thttefr 
taiued  in  Barnaby  Rudge ;  where  the  wiU,u 
mischief, — the  savage  thirst  for  destroyiBfHiV 
utter  disruption  of  all  social  and  moral 
drawn  in  characters  of  fire,  while  the  ehiiiM:( 
of  Miggs  and  Tappertit  relieve  the  sombre  k«tf ' 
the  rest  of  the  performance  with  their  absndMlF^ 
The  strange  wild  tale  of  mystery  and  maids  Vif| 
grafted  on  the  riots,  strictly  speaking,  ii  M  4 
episode ;  the  main  interest  centres  on  iberiotsta^ 
selves,  and  on  the  actors  in  them,  dupes  lod  hjf^: 
crites,— enthusiasts  and  knaves.  There  isaiUi|| 
mixture  of  the  tragic  and  the  comic  perradof  i( 
the  writings  of  Dickens,  one  chapter,  tbe 
saddest  tragedy ;  the  next  the  broadest  laiee, 
yet  the  two  never  conflict ;  hut,  with  admiiaUi 
are  made  to  enhance  the  general  effect  aad 
each  other.  There  is,  however,  one  dangvi 
dent  to  the  class  of  subjects  which  he  hu 
it  has  a  tendency  to  make  men  too  fiunilitf 
the  forms  of  low  vice — it  gives  a  daogemi 
traction  to  scenes  of  low  debauchery  and 
crime — it  invests  with  interest,  the  exploit!  rf 
housebreaker  and  the  thief — and  althoggh 
Dickens  these  effects  are  not  produced,  ovii| 
the  skill  with  which  he  manages  his  subjects; 
in  the  hands  of  his  imitators,  at  the  head  of 
is  Ainsworth,  it  has  already  done  much 
and  may  do  more.  Among  the  partially  edoeNf 
there  is  always  a  strong  inclination  towards  slatt| 
off  the  salutary  restraints  of  society;  andiri 
novels  as  Jack  Sheppard,  and  others  of  the  rt 
stamp,  do  much  to  strengthen  this  laxity  of  CedH 
The  unhappy  man  who  murdered  LordWM 
Russell,  confessed  that  he  was  first  led  to  tUik^ 
it  by  reading  Jack  Sheppard,  and  every  oaekitf 
the  effect  produced  by  Schiller^s  tragedy  rfA 
**  Robbers."  There  is  another  trait  too,iii 
writings  of  Dickens,  worthy  of  note ;  a  taM  i 
the  ludicrous  is  strongly  characteristic  of  tbe  ip 
The  novels  of  Dickens  have  pampered  this  Mil 
and  although  he  seldom  perverts  it  from  its  k^ 
mate  use,  yet  it  is  a  dangerous  weapoo  ii  A 
hands  of  others.  There  is  nothing  so  flMalli' 
existence  of  all  high  and  generous  sentuncnt  tf 
habit  of  ridicule:  it  blights  all  it  touches;  tof^ 
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p)y  of  Tirlne  or  of  wisdom  can  protaet  against  its 
Teoomed  snows — fittal  too  to  its  possessor,  inflict- 
ing opoQ  him  the  earse  of  partial  blindness : — 
the  French  Revolation,  that  moral  earthquake  of 
the  eighteenth  ceotary,  was  heralded,  by  the  mock- 
ing oegation  of  aU  that  men  had  hitherto  held 
highudnoUe. 

Next  to  Dickens,  in  paUic  estimation,  stands 
Dr.  Ufer,  author  of  Charles  0*Malley,  and  with  a 
eeitiio  elaas  of  readers  is  OTen  more  popular ;  he 
eertiinlj  introdoces  ns  into  much  better  society, 
ud  does  not,  like  Dickens,  dive  into  alleys  and 
hyvsys,  for  hie  sobjects ;  he*  frequents  the  court 
ind  cuBis  bringing  the  ireaks  and  follies  of  their  oe- 
cqaois  Tif idly  before-os.  Wine,  war,  and  women, 
ionn  the  8ti|ile  of  his  productions,  and  he  always 
a}»pean  to  write,  under  the  inspiration,  of  at  least 
tvo  of  the  three ;  and  for  those  who  Ioto  to  bask 
in  the  broad  sunshine  of  life,  O'Malley  and  Jack 
HiDtoo  will  be  most  acceptable  companions.  The 
iBthor  is  a  true  and  thorough  Irishman,  possessing 
ail  thereekless  fun,  and  dashing  gallantry,  so  charac- 
tthstic  of  his  eountryoaen,  with  a  large  share  of  the 
vit  ud  homor,  which  seem  the  birthright  of  the 
MBS  of  Erin.  His  writings  are  agreeably  tempered 
ud  nbdoed  by  an  under-current  of  graceful  senti- 
neot,  aometimes  poshed  to  the  rerge  of  extrsTa- 
guce.  His  heroes  are  pretty  much  copies  of  one 
toother,  blessed  with  fine  personal  appearance,  high 
aoimai  spirits,  and  nnbonnded  impudence,  perpetn- 
iQj  getting  out  of  old  acrapes,  for  the  purpose  of  get- 
ting into  new  ones.  He  does  notpossess,  and  indeed 
iBakes  no  pretensions  to,  that  deep  insight  into  the 
Ite&rt,  which  characterises  the  works  of  Dickens;  Bat 
io  [mmnying  the  externals  of  character,  especially 
Imh  ones,  he  is  perfectly  at  home ;  Micky  Free, 
ud  Corny  Delaay  are  jewels ;  they  are  destiped  to  be 
BUkbered  among  our  acquaintances,  with  Sam  Wel- 
ler  and  John  Willet.  But  we  think  loTC-making  is 
the  Doctor's  forte ;  he  writes  of  it  eon  amore^  and  as 
one  to  whom  the  practice  as  well  as  the  theory  has 
been&niiliar;  it  comes  home  to  the  "business  and 
^^iom  of  men'^  (at  least  young  men,)  and  his  novels 
Slight  answer  as  a  perfect  manual  for  that  fascinating 
bat  diDgeroQs  pastime,  commonly  called  flirting.  In 
fine  then,  the  fictions  of  this  author  derive  their  in- 
*cmt,  principally  from  the  incidents  of  which  they 
u«  fiill,  and  the  Wvid  and  life-like  sketches  of 
Irish  ehaiaeter  and  manners  with  which  they  abound. 

When  we  turn  our  eyes  homeward,  we  will  find, 
that  our  literary  purveyors  cater  chiefly  from  the 
English  market,  and  seem  to  think  that  literature, 
^  well  as  wine,  improves  by  a  voyage  across  the 
»».  While  all  the  trash  of '<  fashionable  novels,"— 
oofly  of  them  detestable  alike  for  fawning  ser- 
vility and  rancorous  malignity  towards  the  aristo- 
cracy— find  ready  publishers  and  readers  on  this 
>ide  of  the  Atlantic,  our  own  authors  are  driven 
into  other  employments  by  want  of  encouragement : 
MS  Bryaat,  to  use  his  own  words, 


**  Condamiied  to  dnidgo  for  ths  dregs  of  men. 
And  icrmwl  straoge  words  with  a  barbaroos  pen.** 

Halleck,  book-keeper  to  John  Jacob  Astor ;  Cooper 
rewarded  for  his  writings  by  libels  and  law  suits ; 
Legar6  for  a  long  time  cramping  his  fine  taste  and 
high  acquirements  in  a  dusty  law  office ;— and  many 
others  of  almost  equal  ability,  utterly  unable  to 
obtain  even  a  hearing  from  the  public.  Hence  it 
is,  that  although  many  of  the  states  have  chroni- 
ders  of  their  own,  who  obtain  celebrity  within 
their  own  borders,  we  have  few,  very  few,  natiotui 
novelists ;  Cooper,  Kennedy,  Bird  and  Paulding, 
the  only  four  we  can  recall  to  recollection ;  for 
Sims  is  only  the  annalist  of  South  Carolina,  as  Judge 
Tucker  is  of  Virginia ;  Ingraham  is  but  the  depic- 
tor  of  city  vices,  which  are  much  the  same  all  the 
world  over.  C.  B.  Brown  was  a  powerful  writer, 
but  he  framed  his  novels  too  closely  after  those  of 
Godwin;  there  was  nothing  national  about  hi^i, 
although  he  deserved  a  much  higher  reputation 
than  he  ever  obtained.  But  Cooper  is  assuredly 
an  American  writer ;  his  very  faults  are  imbued 
with  the  *'  odor  of  nationality,''  he  does  not  merely 
travesty  the  lords  and  ladies  of  English  fiction,  and 
transfer  them  to  the  Backwoods,  but  he  draws  with 
a  graphic  pen,  the  real  likenesses  of  our  hardy  an- 
cestors. 

Of  all  the  characters  ever  drawn,  that  of  Leathers 
stocking  is  the  most  peculiarly  American ;  the  nice 
shades  are  hit  off  with  a  master's  hand ;  the  combina^ 
tion  of  so  many  good  qualities  in  an  obscure  and  un- 
educated man,  whose  whole  life  had  been  passed 
without  the  pale  of  civilization  and  law,  could  not  be 
found  in  any  individual  out  of  the  United  States ; 
and  in  the  five  different  novels  into  which  he  is  in- 
troduced,  the  unity  of  the  character  has  been  strictly 
preserved.  Cooper  opened  a  new  field  too,  in  de- 
lineating the  Indian  character ;  and  here  If  is  suc- 
cess is  undoubted.  Many  have  imitated,  but  no  one 
yet,  has  equalled  his  inimitable  portraitures  of  the 
red  men  of  the  forest.  It  has  become  fashionable 
of  late,  to  rail  at  Cooper ;  and  certainly  he  has  been 
guilty  of  imprudences,  and  has  sometimes  in  his 
writings,  allowed  his  temper  to  get  the  better  of 
his  taste ;  yet,  we  think,  these  minor  faults  should 
be  pardoned  in  considenUion  of  the  high  services 
he  has  rendered  to  American  Literature. 

Kennedy  stands  next ;  his  "  Horse  Shoe  Robin- 
son" is  a  striking  and  faithful  likeness  of  the  yeo- 
man of  the  revolution ;  his  strong  good  sense,  iron 
firmness,  and  unquenchable  patriotism  attest  the 
truth  of  the  picture,  while  historical  accuracy  is 
faithfully  adhered  to  throughout. 

The  novels  of  Dr.  Bird  evince  considerable  re- 
search into  the  early  history  of  our  country,  and 
are  characterized  by  a  fertile  imagination,  and 
strong  powers  of  description. 

Our  limits  do  not  permit  us  to  say  more ;  nei- 
ther can  we  dwell  as  we  had  desired,  upon  the 
merits  of  Paulding,  who  has  recently  been  severely 
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stong  by  Bome  of  the  gadflies  of  criticism ;  his 
merits,  however,  arc  too  well  admitted  to  need  our 
feeble  tribute  of  admiration ;  and  we  would  only 
express  our  regret  that  a  writer  so  able  to  adorn 
oar  literature,  "  should  give  up  to  party,*'  **  what 
was  meant  for  mankind/* 

If|  however,  we  have  bat  few  novelists ;— of 
tale-writers  we  have  an  abundance,  the  country 
swarais  with  small  litterateurs^  contributors  to 
the  **  poet's  corner''  of  newspapers,  and  to  trashy 
annuals  whose  exteriors  are  far  more  valuable 
than  their  contents;  fugitive  literature,  it  may 
well  be  called,  since  it  is  impossible  to  keep  up 
with  it,  owing  to  the  liberality  with  which  it  is 
poured  upon  the  public.  The  equality  of  the  social 
state  appears  to  be  extending  to  the  intellectual, 
and  unless  some  Gilford  shall  soon  arise,  to  lash 
the  Della-croscans  of  the  age  back  to  their  native 
obscurity,  this  mass  of  rubbish,  will  bury  beneath 
it,  and  obscure  from  light,  all  the  nobler  edifices 
erected  by  the  hands  of  genius.  And  here,  me- 
thinks  we  hear  a  voice  exclaim, "  and  who  are  you 
O  slashing  critic  !  thus  liberal  of  censure  \  and 
what  qualifies  you  to  be  the  censor  of  the  age  1" 
To  this  we  would  respond  that  we  are  but  that 
shadow  of  a  shade,  an  anonymous  reviewer,  whose 
"  we"  must  be  allowed  to  cover  a  "  multitude  of 
^s ;"  but  confident  of  the  justice  of  our  strictures, 
for  the  truth  of  the  allegations  herein  contained, 
"  we  pat  ourselves"  (in  legal  phrase)  "  upon  God 
and  the  country." 

Columbia^  8,  Carolina,  April,  1842.        e.  d. 


PETITION  TO  SPRING. 

Hnrk,  tweel  nymph,  in  your  touthern  hall ! 
Child  and  maiden  and  minstrel  call ; 
They  watch  beneath  the  cold  north  itar 
For  the  radiant  wheels  of  your  rosy  car; — 
Call  to  your  birds,  eall  to  your  flowers 
And  hasten  on  to  the  northern  bowers. 

And  when  thou  comcst,  I'll  welcome  thee, 
If  thou'lt  bring  the  gi:ts  that  I  ask  of  thee  :— 
A  rose  from  the  bush  that  branch*d  up  high 
Beneath  the  care  of  my  mother's  eye, 
And  graced  the  porch  of  her  sunny  door — 
A  fair,  v^hitc  rove  with  a  damask  core ; 

A  bough  from  the  maple  that  used  to  fling 
Its  scarlet  bloom  in  the  pebbly  spring. 
When  liny  hands  were  wont  to  dip 
For  a  dear,  cool  draught  for  the  thirsty  lip ; 
And  bring  a  bunch  of  the  blue-bell  flowers 
That  spread  so  bright  in  the  morning  hours ; 

And  bring  me  back  the  joy  I  felt, 
When  by  that  spring,  a  child,  I  knelt. 
And  splash'd  the  water  that  bubbled  o'er 
The  moss-grown  rim  of  its  reservoir; 
And  bring  the  charm  of  the  blessed  hours 
When  first  I  saw  tltose  blue-bell  flowers ; 


And  bring  again  ker  love  to  ids 

Who  train'd  so  high  that  white  rose  tree; 

And  bring  the  smile  that  she  used  to  wear, 

When  Love  lit  ap  ber  faee  of  rare ; 

Oh  bring,  dear  Spring,  these  gifts  lo  mr, 

A  hearty  welcome  I'll  give  to  thee !  Eiiii. 


THE  PALSIED  HEART. 

"  My  heart  beat  not.  it  felt  not  tbea.**— Jfaa^Mv^ 

^^W'liy  so  melancholy,  my  dear  Smurail 
Mr.  At  wood,  as  he  drew  a  chair,  and  leatedhifr 
self  by  his  wife.  "  Surely  it  is  not  an  nJlictimU 
hare  a  daughter  well  marhed, — especiiUjr  «hi 
the  house  of  her  husband  is  Bcarcely  half  tib 
from  that  of  her  parents  !** 

*'  Yet  you  will  acknowledge,  George,"  iqU 
Mrs.  At  wood, ''  that  let  a  daughter's  proipeciiki 
ever  so  flattering,  there  is  much  to  touch  amolM 
heart  when  she  resigns  her  child  to  another,  k 
is,  in  a  degree,  severing  one  of  nature^s  s&s^M 
ties,  and  it  could  not  be  done  without  a  piDg,i 
were  we  able  to  foresee  that  her  happiDai  ■!:' 
comfort  would  not  be  diminished.    But  on  i1ui|nMj 
there  is  always  a  fearful  doubt.    The  eteiti 
can  prove,  whether  or  not  a  man  will  mtke  a| 
husband  ;  and  even  should  he  do  so,  in  the  i 
acceptation  of  the  term,  there  is  still  i 
whether  he  and  his  wife  are  so  matched  ■ ' 
make  each  other  happy." 

"Well,  my  dear,''  said  Mr.  Atwood,"*!* 
own  part,  I  feel  no  misgivings  relative  to 
happiness,  and  am  very  sorry  you  are 
anticipate  trouble.    In  Mr.  Howard,  I  bate 
feet  confidence.     His  character  is  ddUi 
and  his  principles  such  as  every  one  mutt 
and  approve.     I  do  not  suppose  he  is  perfect; 
ther  is  Helen ;  but  I  think  tliey  tnily  tove 
other,  and  this  will  enable  them  to  overlook 
excuse  each  other's  defects." 

*'I  doubt  not  the  rectitude  orfirmneiicfl 
principles,"  said  Mrs.  At  wood ;  '*  bat  must 
I  have   some  fears  that  his  temper  maj  lil 
suited  to  Helen's.     Some  trifling 
have  led  me  to  apprehend,  that  be  may  be 
willed  and  obstinate." 

*'  Finn,  you  mean,  my  dear,"  said  Mr. 
"  and  I  hope  he  will  be  so.     It  will  do  amk 
improve  Helen  ;  for  you  know  that  waat  of  fifl 
ness  is  one  of  the  defects  of  her  character." 

"  And  besides,"  said  Mrs.  Atwood,  ^'I  bsve< 
thought  him  somewhat  too  grave  for  a  man  of  I 
and-twenty.     Volatility,  I  should  as  much 
as  you  would ;  but  Mr.  Howard  would  pletie 
better,  had  he  a  little  more  bouyaney  and 
fulness.    I  fear  he  will  be  stem." 

*'  Here,  too,"  said  Mr.  Atwood, ''  I  havei 
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thit  a  kind  piondenoe  seleeted  the  very  msn  for 
oordaaghter!  Hissedateness  will  temper  her  Tiva^ 
city;  and  ber, tometimes,  tfM>  tbonghtless  gsyety.** 

"  I  im  Sony  yoa  oee  so  muiy  fanlta  in  Helen,*' 
replied  Mn.  Atwood. 

*'  And  ia  marriage  like  dealh,**  aaid  Mr.  Atwood^ 
^  thtt  jtia  forget  them  ftU,  as  soon  as  she  is  sepa* 
rated  from  yoo !  HaTe  we  not  always  seen  these  de- 
fects!--8]id  labored  to  eorrect  them  ?  I  know  her 
good  qgafities  too.  She  is  affectionate,  kind,  gentle, 
aod  forgiriag;— and  always  willing  to  confess  a 
fuh,  UiOQgh  somewhat  too  apt  to  repeat  it.  I  know, 
too,  that  die  has  a  fand  of  deep  feeling,  hid  nnder 
a  wmewfaat  careless  exterior, — and  that  her  tem- 
per was  east  in  natnre*s  finest  mould.  All  this  I 
hioir,  aod  maeh,  more ;  and  doubt  not  that  Mr. 
Howard  will  sse  these  things  as  cleariy,  and  ap- 
pnetate  them  as  highly,  as  I  do.  So  cheer  up, 
oy  dear  Sosas,  and  instead  of  spending  this  wean- 
ifig  tine  from  your  child,  in  sombre  forebodings,  be 
gntefol  to  a  kind  proTidence  for  giving  her  such 
a  kdttod,  and  trust  her  confidingly  to  his  care." 

While  the  mother's  heart  was  thus  anxious  con- 
ceniflg  the  fiitnre  happiness  of  her  daughter,  Mr. 
Howud  and  his  youthful  bride  were  as  hi4>py  as 
tho  dearest  friend  coold  wish  them.  They  had 
beea  manied  but  a  "week  m  two ;  yet  even  in  so 
>^  a  spsee  of  time,  appearances  indicated  that 
Mr.  Atwood's  predictioa  was  likely  to  be  Terified. 
Hdea  had  aerer  been  half  as  happy  in  her  life 
hefore,— tod  seTe?  befiire  was  she  half  so  sedate. 
She  learned  by  experience  that  the  happiness  of 
t^  heart  is  neither  noisy  nor  mirthful ;  that  it  in- 
^a  aerioaaness  rather  than  gayety.  Her  hus- 
^  was  perfect  iia  her  eyes.  True,  he  was 
t^^  grsTe  for  so  young  a  man,  and  smiled  but 
seldom ;  but  when  he  did  smile,  it  was  like  the 
^■f^c&kigg  forth  of  a  son-beam — imparting  light  and 
gladoeaa.  Bat  grawe  or  otherwise,  he  was  all  that 
the  wished  him  to  be.  Her  respect  for  him 
^^nlled  her  love :  both  wove  entiM.    He  treated 

ber  with  a  dignified  tenderness,  that  left  her  nothing 

tout 

Bot  time  knows  no  indulgence,  not  even  to  the 
most  happy,  who  wopuld  gladly  lay  a  finger  on  his 
%fat,  to  lengthen  the  golden  moments.  The  first 
owsihs  of  wedded  life  soon  haste  away ;  fleeting 
nonths  tbey  are,  and  rush  by  to  join  the  past  eter- 
^y  and  in  their  train  come  the  cares,  the  duties, 
^  trials,  perehance,  the  miseries  of  life. 

The  yoQthful  bride  coromenoed  her  manied  life 
*^th  a  determination  to  please  her  husband  in  every 
tbing— her  deportment,  her  apparel  and  her  house- 
keepinpr.  About  the  first  two,  she  felt  no  anxiety ; 
that  which  had  won,  would  certainly  retain  him ; 
&Dd  she  would  be  careful  not  to  fell  into  that  species 
of  negiigeRee,  which  but  too  often  fellows  the  mar- 
ntve  ceremony,  and  whieh  is  so  well  calculated  to 
(vodttoe  coldness,  if  not  disgust.    Her  donestie 


arrangements  were  a  more  serious  matter.  She 
was  bat  little  more  than  eighteen,  and  theagh  her 
education  in  this  particular  branch  had  not  been 
neglected,  she  yet  had  little  skill  in  that  depart- 
ment where  eoppmence  is  so  important.  She  made 
many  mistakes,  and  would  have  made  many  more, 
but  for  the  near  neighborhood  of  her  mother,  whom 
she  frequently  consulted,  and  whom  she  found  bet- 
ter than  twenty  books  on  domestic  economy.  But 
Helen  did  her  best,  and  hoped  in  time  that  that 
would  become  easy  which  was  now  so  difficult. 
As  before  said,  she  resolved  to  please  her  husband 
in  all  things,  and  doubted  not  for  an  instant  that  he 
would  be  equally  solicitous  to  please  her.  On  one 
point,  she  anticipated  a  difference.  Her  parents 
had  so  plainly  told  her  of  her  faults,  and  had  la- 
bored so  sedttloudy  to  correet  them,  that  she  was 
conscious  of  being  far  from  what  she  ought  to  be ; 
consequently,  her  hueband  would  hare  much  to 
overlook  and  forgive;  he,  on  the  contrary,  was  so 
correct,  so  perfect,  that  she  would  have  little  or 
nothing  to  excuse.  But  he  had  loved  her,  and 
sought  her  for  a  wife,  knowing  her  to  be  a  very 
imperfect  creature,  and  would  not  that  love  lead 
him  to  pardon  all  errors, — ^the  more  readily,  as  they 
would  not  be  wilful  t    Unquestionably  it  would. 

Widi  views  aod  feelings  and  designs  like  these, 
Helen  Howard  began  her  married  life ;  and  shd 
conformed  to  her  plan  as  nearly,  perhaps,  as  one^s 
action  aver  conforms  to  one*s  resolutton^-one's 
practice  to  one's  theory.  True,  she  did  not  find 
herself  always 

**  Sailing  on  a  sonmier's  sea. 
When  not  a  breath  of  wind  flies  o'er  its  aarfnoe.** 

Some  of  her  cares  were  irksome ;  some  of  her 
self-denials  not  a  little  painful.  She  found  Mr. 
Howard  exceedingly  particular.  This,  however, 
did  not  surprise  her ;  it  was  what  she  had  anti- 
cipated. How  could  one  so  perfect  in  all  things^ 
principles,  manners,  taste — fell  of  being  particular  t 
But  then  it  made  it  diflieult  to  please  him ;  and 
oftentimes,  she  was  in  doubt  whether  the  thing  she 
decided  to  do,  or  the  manner  of  doing  it,  would  be 
agreeable  to  him  or  not  When  possible,  she  al- 
ways consulted  him  on  points  where  she  supposed 
he  would  ha^  any  choice,  but  frequently  she  was 
obliged  to  act,  when  to  consult  him  was  out  of  the 
question ;  and  somehow,  it  seemed  to  Helen,  that 
almost  everything  she  did  according  to  her  own 
judgment  or  taste,  was  directly  adverse  to  his. 

She  had  not  lived  with  her  husband  many  months, 
before  she  learned  that  by  a  particular  dosing  of 
his  lips,  she  could  tell  when  he  was  displeased. 
For  herself,  she  was  a  child  in  feeling,  mild  in  tem- 
per, gentle  and  fascinating  in  manner ;  and  after 
she  had  become  acquainted  with  the  peculiarities 
of  Mr.  Howard's  dispositioiT,  she  would,  in  his  mo- 
ments of  displeasure,  twine  her  arms  around  his 
neck,  ask  for  an  explanation,  confess  her  feult,  and 
beg  forgiveness.    An  affectionate  kiss  from  him 
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woald  dissipate  all  her  uneaainees,  and  lead  to  fresh 
efforts  to  please. 

Mr.  Howard  did  not  always  wait  to  hare  his  dis- 
pleasure or  disapprobation  detected.  As  time 
rolled  on,  and  the  bride  was  lost  in  the  wife,  he  was 
not  slow,  very  plainly  to  ^11  her  when  he  aaw 
aught  amiss ;  but,  the  same  process  of  reconeilia* 
tion  followed,  and  all  was  well  again.  Thoagfa 
Mr.  Howurd  coold  blame,  he  never  praised.  He 
was  of  the  opinion  that  praise  is  always  injurious. 
He  was  not  alone  in  that  belief.  Many  persons 
seem  to  think,  that  even  the  most  merited  com- 
mendation must  ioduce  vanity  and  pride.  Pity  it 
is  that  some  who  have  embraced  this  view,  were 
not  equally  afraid  of  continual  censure,  or  even  of 
slander  and  detraction ! 

Let  no  one  think,  from  the  preceding  picture,  that 
Helen  was  an  unhappy  wife.  She  was  hx  from  it. 
No  one  could  be  unhappy  who  loved  and  respected 
a  husband  as  she  loved  and  respected  Mr.  Howard, 
and  who  doubted  not  that  her  affection  was  recip- 
rocated. There  were  only  occasional  clouds  that 
crossed  the  landscape,  middng  the  returning  sun- 
beams seem  still  brighter. 

Years  as  well  as  months  glide  away ;  and  when 
Helen  was  fbur-and-twenty,  she  was  the  mother  of 
a  son,  a  daughter,  and  another  son.  In  the  mean- 
time,  she  had  suffered  a  severe  afitiction.  Her 
mother  had  been  taken  away  by  death ;  but  she 
lived  long  enough  to  have  all  her  fears  allayed  as 
to  her  daughter's  domestic  felicity.  She  saw 
nothing,  heud  nothing  to  lead  her  to  doubt  that  it 
was  as  perfect  as  could  be  expected  in  this  imper- 
fect world.  Indeed,  she  knew  not,  that  so  far  as 
connubial  happiness  was  concerned,  a  cloud  had  ever 
passed  over  her  daughter's  path ;  and  it  was  long 
ere  Helen  herself  was  aware,  that  the  clouds  were 
darker  and  more  frequent, — the  sunshine  rarer, 
and  of  shorter,  continuance.  It  was  by  slow  de- 
grees she  learned,  that  she  must  submit  to  her 
husband  in  everything.  The  spending  an  evening 
in  a  neighbor's  house— even  the  most  trifling  mat- 
ters of  taste,  must  be  as  much  subjected  to  his  con- 
trol, as  the  most  important  transactions  of  life. 
Helen  cheerfully  acknowledged  her  husband's  su- 
premacy. Her  mother  had  taught  her,  and  the 
Bible  taught  her,  that  authority  belonged  to  him ; 
that  it  was  her  duty,  and  would  be  for  her  happi- 
ness, to  obey  him  in  all  things.  Her  affectionate 
heart  prompted  her  to  this  course ;  but  as  she  was 
a  human  being,  she  naturally  had  tastes  and  incli- 
nations of  her  own,  and  these  were  not  always,  of 
course,  in  exact  accordance  with  those  of  another. 
Sometimes,  in  case  of  collision,  she  could  not  help 
feeling,  that  if  she  yielded  on  all  important  points, 
Mr.  Howard  might  occasionally  yield  in  trifles. 
'^  If,"  she  argued  with  a  sigh,  **  he  finds  it  so  hard 
to  conform  to  the  wishes  of  another  sometime*, 
why  cannot  he  realize  how  difficult  it  is  for  me  to 
do  it  always  I  If  the  half-formed  thought  arose  in 


her  ndnd,  that  her  husband  was  s^fisk,  she  in- 
stantly banished  it.  *'  Ob,  no,"  she  wouki  nj--^  he 
is  not  selfish  {  Men  are  used  to  authority,  and  ue 
not  aware  what  it  oftentimes  costs  the  sobject  I 
suppose,  on  this  point,  they  are  all  much  ilike." 
Perfect  good  nature,  and  an  onwiUingnesa  to  detract 
anything  from  the  perfection  with  whkh  titm  hid 
invested  Mr.  Howard,  led  to  this  ooncloaion.  Had 
Helen's  own  father  entered  her  miod  at  that  mo- 
ment, she  most  have  acknowledged,  that  betweei 
some  men,  there  was  a  striking  contrast. 

With  this,  however,  Helen  could  have  got  along 
very  well.  She  had  as  little  obstinacy  aa  any  of 
her  species ;  and  if,  in  the  moment  of  trial,  her 
heart  would  sometimes  rebel,  the  feeling  was  sooo 
gone,  and  she  yielded  with  grace  and  cbeeribbeai. 
That  which  was  much  harder  to  bear,  was,  that  u 
Mr.  Howard  grew  older,  it  was  more  diffieolt  to 
appease  his  displeasure ;  and  somettmea,  Helei 
would  have  to  ask  forgiveness,  for  some,  perhtjs 
very  trifling,  inadvertency,  two  or  three  times, 
before  the  kiss  of  cordial  reconciliation  woald  be 
granted.  Beside  this,  she  panted  for  coauaeiMh- 
tion.  From  her  own  heart,  it  flowed  apootaoe- 
ously ;  and  however  strong  Bir.  Howard's  objec- 
tions might  be  to  bestowing  praiae  on  aoothei,  be 
never  manifested  any  repugnance  to  receiTing  it 
himself.  Helen  loved  to  praise  her  hoabaod;  she 
loved  to  repeat  to  him  the  praise  beatowed  br 
others ;  it  greatly  increased  h»  own  happioess- 
But  when  her  special,  and  sometimes  laioms 
efforts  to  do  that  which  she  thought  wooM  give  Mr. 
Howard  peculiar  satisfaction,  would  fiul  of  callinc 
forth  one  word  of  commendation,— one  look  of 
grateful  satis&ction— fail,  even,  of  attracting  ob- 
servation, her  heart  would  sink  with  disappoint- 
ment,— and  to  be  guite  happy,  it  was  iadispessable 
that  she  should  be  very  forgetfvl. 

But  was  Mr.  Howard  the  in^>eccable  being  hi* 
wife  was  willing  to  believe  him  1  Oo  the  oontraiTi 
he  was  as  fiir  from  it  as  other  weli-prindpled  taa. 
But  he  never  confessed  a  fault  to  hnmao  auditor; 
and  oftentimes,  when  he  had  given  Helen  jotf 
cause  of  complaint,  if  she  manifested  it— iiot  by 
upbraiding,  (of  that  her  nature  was  incapable^ 
but  as  an  affectionate  wife  may,  with- all  proprietfi 
express  displeasure  toward  her  husband,  be  tb- 
sented  it  in>  a  high  degree ;  and  many  times  did 
she,  with  sighs  and  tears,  sue  for  forgiveness,  wbes 
he  alone  was  in  fault.  She  was  always  prooeto 
believe  herself  to  bUme,  and  peace  she  mast  hnei 
on  any  terms,-*— or  be  wretched. 

The  power  of  pleasing,  or  giving  satisftct** 
seems  to  be  taken  from  us ;  just  in  proportioB  ^i 
we  despair  of  exercising  it.  Hclco  was  ahnc* 
hopeless  of  securing  her  hosband^s  approbsUMt 
and  her  heart-was  depressed  hj  discowagwDe^ 
She  remitted  none  of  her  efforts  to  pleasc-rt  bid 
become  a  habit  of  her  mind,— but  she  was  sctfwfr 
conscious  that  her  endeavois  now  arose k«^ 
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the  hope  of  Meei? ing  e<Hn]nendatioii,  than  from  a 
desjie  to  eaewpe  reproof  and  ceosare. 

For  the  first  three  yean  of  Helen's  married  life, 
the  sonshine  had  greatly  preponderated  over  the 
dondB;  for  the  last  three,  the  clouds  had  gradnally 
been  giioiag  the  preponderance  o?er  the  sunshine ; 
ud  before  another  closed,  they  gathered  o?er  her 
bead,  to  be  dispersed  again,  only  when  the  son  of 
ber  life  wu  setting. 

In  some  way,  in  which  no  principle  of  right  or 
wTOjif  wss  ioYolTed,  hot  where  the  opinion  or  will 
of  ber  hosbaod  only  was  concerned,  Helen  had 
again  transgressed.  She  saw  the  clond  on  Mr. 
Howard^s  brow,  marked  his  firmly  compressed  lips, 
aod  alinaBt  instioctiTely  endearoi^d  to  remove  his 
displeasure.  She  twined  her  arms  abonthis  neck, 
but  he  onelasped  them,  and-— not  ronghly  indeed — 
bit  iiimly  pat  her  from  him.  This  she  could  hardly 
eidaie. 

*^Mj  dear  hosband,"  she  cried,  "  do  not  look  so 
eoMIy,  ao  sternly  on  me !  Do  beliere  that  I  never 
itis|)lease  yon,  without  feeling  the  deepest  regret." 
Again  she  strove  to  encircle  his  neck  with  her  arms, 
aod  laj  her  cheek  on  his,  but  was  again  repulsed. 

'*If  joQ  had  not  said  as  much  a  thousand  times 
before,"  mnarked  Mr.  Howsid,  "  I  might  believe 
joQ ;  bot  of  what  use  is  that  regret  that  produces 
so  amendment  t" 

Helen  hirst  into  an  agony  of  tears,  and  falling 
2t  her  hoafaand^s  feet,  clasped  his  hands  in  hers. 
^Dojoa  doubt  my  sorrow  V  she  cried,  in  a  voice 
chotked  by  the  violence  of  her  emotion.  "  O,  do 
Bot  ibos  break  mj  heart !  Forget  that  I  have  dis- 
pteased  you,  now,  or  ever, — ^for  toilfuUy  I  would 
aeier  do  so.  O,  say  that  all  is  forgiven  and  for- 
grtten !" 

She  w-as  looking  up  into  his  eyes,  but  their  ex- 
pression was  c(dd  and  unfeeling  as  ever.  In  truth, 
iie  was  moved ;  foi  he  saw  the  agony  of  his  wife's 
'^hngs;  but  he  thought  that,  perhape,  were  he 
^  ready  to  forgive,  he  should  have  less  frequent 
^cession  to  do  eo,  and  he  suffered  not  a  feature  to 
•eiai. 

Helen  looked  steadily  at  him  for  a  moment, — 
^bUe  her  heart  was  throbbing,  and  every  mnscle 
^f  her  £Ke  was  working  with  anguish, — to  catch 
^  fint  indication  of  forgiveness  and  reconcilia- 
»&;  bat  nothing'  of  the  kind  was  visible.  A 
haogeeame  over  her  in  a  moment.  Her  muscles 
cued  to  tremble ;  her  heart  ceased  its  tamultuons 
tfohbing ;  and  she  calmly  arose,  and  left  the  room. 
'his  was  something  new ;  and  for  an  instant  Mr. 
(owaid  feared  he  had  gone  too  far ;  for  an  instant 
e  was  ioelined  to  follow  her ;  but  the  former 
iOQght  retomed — ^  I  have  made  peace  too  readily; 
tore  naiked  displeasure  may  have  a  better  effect ;" 
Bd  he  restrained  the  impulse.  There  was  a  voice 
ithin  which  iHiispered  that  he  had  not  done  quite 
K^;  nevertheless,  be  returned  to  his  engage- 
«ats,  and  left  Heten  to  attend  to  hers. 


When  Helen  left  the  parlor,  she  went  to  her 
chamber.  She  felt  perfectly  calm  and  indifferent. 
*'  For  nearly  seven  years,"  thought  she,  "  it  has 
been  almost  my  sole  study  to  please  Asm,  and  what 
is  my  reward !"  She  sat  down  and  mused.  Her 
entire  intellectual  being  seemed  resoWed  into  me- 
mory, and  her  whole  married  life  rushed  in  review 
before  her.  She  saw  her  own  uniform  desire  to 
secure  his  approbation,  and  do  bis  pleasure, — and 
Mr.  Howard^s  exacting,  his  fault  finding,  his  un- 
forgiving spirit.  *'  It  is  too  true,"  thought  she,— 
"  he  is  selfish,  arbitrary,  and  implacable !"  At  the 
close  of  this  train  of  thought,  Helen's  own  feelings 
alarmed  her.  Her  heart  was  too  quiet.  She 
longed  to  have  it  gosh  forth,  as  in  times  past,  in 
tenderness  toward  her  husband;  but  it  would  not. 
It  was  rather  feeling  than  thought  that  led  her  to 
repeat — "  He  is  selfish,  arbitrary,  and  implacable ;" 
and  firmly  clasping  her  hands  together,  she  ex- 
claimed, in  deep  bitterness  of  spirit — ^*^  I  shall  never 
love  him  more !" 

'  Never  before  had  Mr.  Howard  been  so  anxious 
for  the  tea  hour  as  on  this  afternoon ;  and  scarcely 
in  his  life  had  two  hours  stretched  themselves  to 
such  an  interminable  length.  He  could,  with  dif* 
ficulty,  fix  his  mind  on  its  appropriate  business. 
An  undefined  feeling  of  self-reproach  and  appre- 
hension haunted  him.  "But,"  thought  he,  ^*she 
will  fly  to  my  arms  the  moment  I  enter  the  house, 
and  then  I  will  assure  her  that  all  is  forgotten." 

Long  as  the  time  seemed,  slowly  as  it  dragged 
itself  along,  he  would  not  go  to  his  house  until  the 
usual  hour ;  to  have  done  otherwise,  would  have 
been  too  great  a  sacrifice  of  his  dignity ;  bot  when 
the  bell  chimed  the  signal  for  him  to  leave  his  of- 
fice, with  rapid  stepe  he  hastened  homeward.  The 
tea-table  was  spread  when  he  entered  the  eating- 
xoom,  bot  Helen  was  not  there.  Very  shortly, 
however,  she  appeared,  and  with  only  a  cahn  word 
of  courtesy — for  Helen  had  always  been  ooarteous, 
even  to  her  husband — seated  herself  at  the  table. 
Mr.  Howard  likewise  took  his  seat,  hut  mechani- 
cally ;  for,  to  partake  of  the  evening  meal  was  a 
matter  that  had  not  entered  his  mind.  His  eyes 
glanced  at  Helen's  face  from  time  to  time,  to  dis- 
cover, if  possible,  what  this  new  manner  meant. 
That  face  he  had  hitherto  been  able  to  read  as  ea- 
sily as  the  printed  page ;  bot  now,  he  was  com- 
pletely at  fault.  Could  he  have  discovered  any 
indications  of  suppressed  feeling, — the  slightest 
quivering  of  the  lip ;  could  he  have  discovered  any 
mark  of  anger  in  any  feature,  he  would  have  felt 
relieved ; — or  could  he  have  perceived  any  tremor 
or  httskiness  in  the  voice,  it  would  have  quieted, 
in  some  degree,  his  feelings :  but  all  these  signs  of 
emotion  were  wanting.  She  looked,  indeed,  very 
serious,  but  neither  displeased  nor  sorrowful ;  and 
her  voice,  though  somewhat  lower  than  usual,  was 
perfectly  clear,  and  mild,  and  distinct,  as  she  per* 
formed  the  usual  services  of  the  tea-table,  or 
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briefly  answered  any  trifling  question  he  proposed 
to  her.  Mr.  Howard  rather  Hngered  at  table, 
though  he  knew  neither  what  he  ate  or  drank ;  but 
as  Helen  remained  as  unaltered  as  a  marble  statue, 
he  at  length  rose  abruptly  and  retired.  His  feel- 
ings were  compounded  of  wonder,  anxiety,  appro* 
hension, — and  a  kind  of  displeasure,  of  which  it 
had  been  diflicult  to  decide  whether  himself  or 
Helen  were  the  object. 

The  next  day,  and  the  next,  and  the  toext  were 
still  the  same,  and  Mr.  Howaid*s  anxiety  began  to 
settle  into  a  feeling  of  rexation  and  irritability. 
"  She  may  remain  stubborn  as  long  as  she  pleases,*^ 
thought  he.  "  It  is  not  the  husband's  place  to  be 
in  snbserriency  to  the  wife ; — and  if  she  think  in 
this  way,  to  soften  my  feelings,  or  ondermine  my 
authority,  she  will  find  her  mistake.  If  she  wish 
the  harmony  of  other  days  restored,  she  must 
yield.*'  For  the  several  preceding  days,  Mr. 
Howard's  feelings  had  been  so  harassed,  that  he 
thought  not  of  finding  fault  of  anything ;  bat  now 
he  was  not  sorry  when  an  occasion  of  censure  oc- 
curred. Perhaps  it  would  effect  that  which  he  so 
ardently  desired  should  be  accomplished,  without 
the  slightest  descent  from  dignity  on  his  part.  In 
the  usnal  manner,  he  expressed  his  disapprobation. 
Helen  calmly  replied,  **•  she  was  very  sorry,  and 
would  be  careful  that  the  same  error  should  not  be 
again  committed."  Mr,  Howard  was  thunder- 
struck by  her  calm  indifierence.  He  would  much 
rather  have  seen  a  tempest  of  feeling,  Tiolent  in 
proportion  to  the  nnnatural  tranquillity  that  had  so 
long  reigned.  Dignity  and  anxiety  had  a  sharp, 
but  momentary  conflict;  and  the  latter  so  far 
gained  the  victory  as  to  lead  him  to  say — 

'*  Yoa  have  not  appeared  as  usual  for  s<Hne  days 
past,  Helen, — ^are  you  unwell  t" 

"  I  am  perfectly  well — thank  you,"  she  replied, — 
with  the  same  unmoved  tone  and  manner  as  be- 
fore— ^and  scarcely  raising  her  eyes  from  the  work 
in  which  she  was  engaged. 

"  At  least,"  proceeded  Mr.  Howard,  with  sop- 
pressed  emotion,  ^  you  are  not  as  cheerful  as  I  like 
to  see  you." 

Helen  continued  to  ply  her  needle  with  all  dili- 
gence, and  remained  silent. 

Mr.  Howard  watched  her  for  some  time  with  deep 
solicitude,  and  then  silently  left  the  parlor. 

A  few  more  days  spent  just  like  the  preceding 
one,  led  Mr.  Howard  to  resolve  on  leaving  home 
for  a  week  or  two.  Hitherto  his  unavoidable  jour- 
neys had  been  seasons  of  great  trial  to  Helen. 
As  soon  as  be  would  be  gone,  the  days  and  hours 
were  literally  counted,  until  his  return  might  be 
expected ;  but  now,  she  heard  him  propose  to  leave 
home  for  a  number  of  days,  with  as  much  tran- 
quillity as  if  he  had  only  proposed  to  take  an  airing. 
With  her  usual  care  and  promptitude,  she  saw  that 
everything  was  properly  prepared  for  his  jour- 
ney,— but  there  were  no  tears — no  entreaties  that 


he  would  use  all  possible  despatch^no  partiBg 
kiss  which  assured  him  that  her  whole  heirt  ud 
soul  went  with  him.  He  deputed— and  in  ftmr 
days  was  at  home  again.  He  was  on  the  nek 
during  the  whole  period  of  hii  absence.  Indeed  his 
feelings  were  such,  that  when  be  trrived  tt  hii 
own  house,  he  was  really  indisposed.  Helen  met 
him  with  all  dne  courtesy ;  expressed  hersatisfu- 
tion  that  he  had  returned  without  aceideot;  ud 
regretted  his  impaired  health  jost  as  she  wooM 
have  done,  bad  it  been  a  common  acqoaifiUDee 
under  similar  circumstances.  She  neglected  oo 
daty,  however,  but  nursed  him  with  untiring  assi- 
duity ;  though  with  no  more  tenderness  than  ha 
benevolence  would  have  led  her  to  manifest  to  a 
sick  stranger. 

'*  How  much  longer  k  this  to  last,  Helen  T  said 
Mr.  Howard  one  day,  after  she  had  stood  for  now 
time  silently  bathing  his  temples,  bat  cwtMf 
averting  her  eyes  from  his.  He  clasped  her  haiMli 
in  his  as  he  spoke.  Without  a  word  in  reply,  she 
disengaged  her  hand,  and  calndy  walked  to  aekset 
to  replace  the  vial,  the  eootents  of  which  she  M 
been  using. 

Mr.  Howard  closed  his  eyes,  and  leaned  his  head 
on  the  back  of  his  ohair,  with  a  suppressed  k^ 
He  neither  knew  what  to  do,  nor  what  to  thinkj 
The  person  who  moved  about  him,  who  eoDTeisn 
with  him,  and  attended  so  carefully  to  all  his  waots 
seemed  entirely  another  being  than  his  own  Helfi 
Formeriy  she  bad  been  Just  like  an  affeetioBH^j 
confiding,  dependant  chihl-;  every  joy,  and  erei 
sorrow  was  poured  into  his  ea^;  her  whole 
was  laid  bare  before  him.  At  once  she  had 
the  dignified,  reserved,  self-possessed  woman.  S 

said  nothing  either  of  what  pleased,  or  whai  um 
bled  her.    She  expressed  neither  hopes,  norfesnj 
nor  wishes.    She  conversed  on  any  topie  he  Hit;» 
duced,  with  freedom,  if  themsdves  were  oat  s 
the  question, — ^but  here  she  remained  impeoetra!^ 
silent.    Her  mind  seemed  <^n  to  his  iospectioa 
her  heart  was  hermetically  sealed.     Week  m 
lowed  week,  and  month  lagged  after  month,  tfit 
out  producing  any  change ;  hot  use  did  not  led 
the  new  state  of  things  any  more  tolerable  to  M 
Howard.    His  conscience  told  him  the  work  v 
all  his  own.    His  happiness  was  destrojed^-'fi 
though  to  the  world,  his  pride  of  character  msd< 
him  appear  much  the  same  as  ever,  he  was  in  tn| 
wretched.    And  he  thought  that  Helea  most' 
wretched  too ;  for  although  *he  ottered  no  word 
complaint — expressed  neither  regrtt  nor  sono 
he  knew  that  it  must  have  been  a  staonbg  ^ 
which  could  have  produced  so  perfect  a  tnas^^ 
mation. 

But  was  Helen's  happiness  destroyed  ?  h  wer 
as  rational  to  ask  whether  the  earth  would  be  h?l 
and  cheerful,  if  the  sun  were  btoued  finomtheld 
vebs!  Love  is  the  sun  of  the  moral  nmr««: « 
is  the  sun  of  every  society ;  and  with  concentttte< 
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beams,  it  is  Uie  8Q0  of  domestic  life.  Without  it, 
all  is  dark,  and  cold,  and  cheerless.  Intellect  may 
flash,  and  Uaxe,  and  dazzle, — ^hut  if  the  heart  re- 
loaio  uDinoTedf  it  is  like  the  Aurora  Borealis  of  the 
frigid  xooe,  illuminating  desolation  only.  Helen's 
bean,  80  far  as  her  husband  was  concerned,  was 
led  blaok.  Frequently,  and  with  all  her  power, 
did  she  striTS  to  recall  her  former  feelings  toward 
him.  She  knew  it  was  her  duty  to  love  him ;  her 
eoascieoee  condemned  her  for  her  apathy ;  again 
and  zpm  would  she  enumerate  the  excellencies  of 
his  character,  and  call  back  the  tenderness  of 
(otmi  years, — but  her  efforts  were  as  useless  as 
if  she  had  striven  to  soften  adamant  with  tears. 
The  words,  '^  be  is  selfish,  arbitrary,  and  implaca- 
ble," seemed  stereotyped  on  her  very  soul,  and 
veie  first  and  last  to  present  themselves,  when- 
erer  she  thought  on  the  subject. 

Jo  proportion  as  Helen's  affections  ceased  to 
dictete  her  actions  toward  Mr.  Howard,  was  her 
ffiiiid  active  in  studying  duty.  She  was  too  well- 
prioeipled;  had  too  much  self-respect, — and  too 
great  a  regard  to  the  proprieties  of  life,  to  do  aught 
Boheeomiog  her  relatiye  position ;  or  to  leave  un- 
do&e  that  which  could  reasonably  be  demanded  of 
hit.   Her  husband's  welfare  and  respectability. 


power;— and  bis  happinesst  so  far  as  it  could  be 
done  with  her  present  feelings ;  but  this  could  not 
he  done  by  expressing  tenderness  and  affection 
Khick  sbe  did  not  feel ;  it  was  contrary  to  her 
very  satore. 

Helen  had  no  confidante.  Could  she  not  disclose 
her  heart  to  him  to  whom  she  was  bound  by  the 
Bearer  of  all  ties,  she  would  disclose  it  to  none 
<K^-  Perhaps,  had  her  mother  been  living,  the 
nateroal  bosom  might  have  been  the  receptacle 
of  hex  trials ;  but  as  death  had  removed  this  sy  m- 
puhiziog  friend,  no  other  should  be  a  substitute. 
iNot  eren  before  her  two  oldest  children,  did  she 
ever  otter  a  word  that  would  betray  her  secret 
oaeaatDess ;  but  bitter  w6re  the  complaints  that  she 
oormored  in  the  anheeding  ear  of  her  youngest 
hoy,  as  she  pressed  him  to  her  heart;  and  scalding 
the  tears  she  shed  upon  his  head,  called  forth  by  her 
Uuted  hopes.  Except  for  her  children's  sake, 
life  had  so  charms  for  her.  To  a  benumbed  heart, 
what  can  be  either  attractive  or  interesting  t — ^yet 
Helen  dearly  loved  her  children,  and  on  their  ac- 
cooat,  life  was  valuable.  The  human  heart  that 
has  anythisg  to  love,  and  that  is  loved  in  return, 
eaonot  be  utterly  and  remedilessly  desolate  and 
wretched. 

Had  Mr.  Howard  been  what  he  had  now  become, 
ooe  short  year  before,  he  had  been  among  the  hap- 
piest of  husbands,  and  Helen  the  most  beloved  of 
vires.  Never,  since  the  first  week  of  their  union, 
^  he  been  so  attentive — so  studious  to  please 
°^\  and  nev^,  at  auy  period,  so  ingenious  in  de- 
vising means  to  touch  her  heart,— not  even  in  the 
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days  of  his  youth.  His  fault-finding,  too,  was 
nearly  or  quite  gone,  for  when  with  Helen  he  was 
too  much  engrossed  by  other  cares,  to  allow  of  his 
noticing  things  of  trifling  moment.  But,  alas  for 
himself-'also  for  her  too,  the  change  came  too 
late  !  it  was  '*  like  pardon  after,  execution." 

Had  Helen's  deportment  been  different  from 
what  it  was,  her  husband's  heart  migh^have  been 
alienated  from  her.  Had  she  sought  pleasure  or 
sympathy  abroad ;  had  she  been  fretful  or  negli- 
gent at  home,  he  would  gradually  have  ceased  to 
respect,  and  then  to  love  her;  but  in  truth,  till  now, 
he  had  never  known  of  what  she  was  capable. 
Formerly  he  had  looked  upon  her  as  a  child  that 
needed  a  guide — a  master  ; — a  lovely,  endearing 
child,  it  is  true, — but  a  child  still.  He  now  saw 
her  a  high-souled,  efficient  woman,  equal  to  the 
discharge  of  the  duties  of  her  station,  without  the 
support  of  any  one;  and, — ^that  which  was  far 
higher  proof  of  elevation  and  strength  of  charac- 
ter,— equal  to  bearing  her  own  sorrows  without  the 
aid  of  sympathy.  In  truth,  the  heart  of  his  wife 
had  never  appeared  to  him  so  great  a  treasure — a 
thing  of  such  inestimable  value,  as  now  that  he 
had  lost  it :  never  before  had  he  been  so  much  in 
love ! 


ib  endeavored  to  promote  to  the  utmost  of  her  ,     Meantime,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  were  the  envy 


or  the  admiration  of  the  little  world  in  which  they 
moved.  They  were  pointed  at  as  the  best  matched 
pair  that  could  be  found ! — every  way  suited  to 
improve,  and  make  each  other  happy !  Even  Mr. 
Atwood,  high  as  his  expectations  had  been  raised, 
was  astonished  at  the  dignity  and  strength  of  cha- 
racter, his  daughter  had  acquired  under  Mr.  How- 
ard's influence ;  and  equally  so  at  the  softening 
effect  of  Helen's  influence  over  him.  He  oflen 
sighed  with  regret,  that  his  wife  could  not  have 
lived  to  see  the  happy  couple,  that  they  now  were  I 
How  delusive  are  appearances ! 

It  was  many  months  afler  the  wreck  of  his  do«> 
mestic  happiness,  that  Mr.  Howard  was  nominated 
for  a  member  of  congress.  He  ask^d  Helen's 
opinion  on  the  subject,  and  it  met  her  warm  appro- 
bation. 

"  I  believe  you  to  be  a  patriot,  in  the  best  sense 
of  the  term,"  said  she, — "and  should  you  be  elected, 
you  may  do  your  country  much  good.  I  know 
that  you  are  above  being  influenced  by  narrow  and 
selfish  party  views,  and  your  principles  and  talents 
must  command  respect,  and  exert  a  beneficial  in- 
fluence. I  hope  you  wiU  prove  the  successful  can- 
didate." 

Flattering  as  this  answer  was  to  Mr.  Howard's 
vanity  as  a  man,  it  wrung  his  heart  as  a  husband. 
Some  two  or  three  years  before,  his  name  had  been 
mentioned  as  a  candidate  for  the  state  legislature, 
and  it  filled  Helen  with  alarm.  She  entreated  him 
not  to  engage  in  public  business. 

"  Only  think,"  said  she,  as  she  seated  herself  on 
his  knee,—"  only  think  how  many  long  weeks  you 
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may  be  from  home!  How  could  I  live  00  long 
without  seeing  you  T — and  so  many  tediouB  miles 
between  us !  O,  I  should  pine  to  a  skeleton  in  your 
absence  !"- 

Such  had  been  her  feelings, — ^but  now,  though 
the  distance  between  them  must  be  doubled,  and 
doubled  agai%  should  be  be  called  to  Washington, 
and  though  his  absence  must  be  for  months  instead 
of  weeks,  the  thought  caused  not  the  slightest 
agitation ! — gave  rise  to  not  even  a  ibigh ! 

In  a  softened  voice,  Mr.  Howard  said — '*but 
how,  my  dear  Helen,  would  yon  get  along  during 
my  absence,  should  I  be  called  away  1  Your  cares 
must  necessarily  be  greatly  multiplied.** 

"  The  same  good  providence,"  she  replied,  "  that 
has  lutherto  guarded  me,  will  do  so,  1  trust,  to  the 
end  of  my  da3's.    I  feel  nO  apprehension.'* 

Mr.  Howard's  disquietude  was  in  exact  propor- 
tion to  Helen's  self-possession ;  but  he  could  not 
endure  to  have  it  discovered — and  he  arose  and 
left  the  room.  Probably  the  pride  of  most  men 
revolts  from  the  expression  of  deep  emotion  :  par- 
ticularly when  they  are  conscious  that  they  have 
been  in  the  wrong,  and  will  not  truly  and  thoroughly 
humble  themselves  to  make  the  wrong  right.  Much 
as  Mr.  Howard  had  done,  this  was  the  very  thing 
he  had  left  undone.  He  could  be  very  kind — very 
attentive, — but  he  could  not  stoop  to  say — "  I  have 
been  to  blame  ;  pray  pardon  me." 

The  election  came  on,  and  Mr.  Howard  was  the 
successful  candidate.  He  could  not  but  be  grati- 
fied by  the  honor*  thus  conferred  on  him ;  yet  the 
idea  of  leaving  his  wife,  whDe  her  feelings  were 
in  their  present  state,  caused  him  unutt^able  anx- 
iety. He  conjectured,  too,  that  her  health  was 
less  firm  than  formerly,  though  she  made  no  com- 
plaint ;  indeed  she  would  acknowledge  no  indispo- 
flition,  even  when  he  solicitously  made  inquiries  on 
the  subject. 

Some  time  intervened  between  his  election,  and 
the  period  when  he  was  to  take  his  seat  in  the  na- 
tional legislature ;  but  it  hasted  away,  and  the  hour 
for  his  departure  for  Washington,  was  rapidly  ap- 
proaching. His  apprehensions  for  Helen's  health 
increased,  as  the  time  for  him  to  leave  her,  drew 
near.  He  had  some  cause  for  alarm.  Her  two 
brothers  and  a  sister  liad  fallen  victims  to  consump- 
tion at  a  much  earlier  age  than  that  at  which  she 
had  arrived ;  and  her  mother  had  been  taken  away 
by  the  same  unrelenting  destroyer.  Mr.  Howard's 
anxiety  became  so  great,  that  a  week  or  two  before 
he  started  on  his  journey,  he  requested  Dr.  Miller, 
the  family  physician  to  call  as  if  by  accident,  and 
ascertain,  if  possible,  whether  Helen  was  really 
diseased, — or  whether  his  fears  were  only  the  ofi*- 
spring  of  a  distempered  imagination. 

The  doctor  did  as  he  was  requested  to  do.  He 
called  on  Mrs.  Howard,  to  see,  as  he  said,  how 
she  was  likely  to  bear  so  long  a  separation.  After 
chatting  with  her  for  an  hour  on  the  common  topics 


of  the  day,  he  made  some  leading  remark 
ceraiog  her  health.  She  confessed,  thai  sb  the 
cold  weather  came  on,  she  feh  some  dimxnation  of 
strength,  and  occasional  paine  in  the  chest ;  **  bat 
nothing,"  she  added,  "  to.interfere  with  my  avoca- 
tions, or  to  affect  my  spirits."  With  the  freedom 
of  an  old  friend,  and  family  practitioner,  the  doctor 
took  her  hand,  and  found  it  hot  and  dry ;  he  feh 
her  pulse,  and  they  were  considerably  aeeelerated. 
He,  however,  made  no  comment,  and  without  any 
apparent  uneasiness,  remarked — 

*'  Perhaps  it  is  well  Mr.  Howard  goes  to  Wash- 
ington this  winter.  Such  a  pattern  wife  as  yoa 
are  will  of  course  be  very  domestic  diuriag  his 
absence ;  and  I  doubt  whether  much  exposore  to 
our  cold  northern  air  would  do  yoa  any  good.** 

To  Mr.  Howard  the  doctor  made  a  report  as 
favorable  as  his  conscience  would  pennit :  bat  he 
confessed  that  Helen's  symptoms  were  not  just 
such  as  he  could  wishl  Mr.  Howard's  look  of 
deep  distress  led  him  to  add — "  bat  I  h<^ie  mneh 
from  her  firmness  of  mind,  and  equanimity  of  s|n- 
rits.  And  after  all,  I  should  probably  think  very ; 
lightly  of  her  complaints,  were  not  consamption 
the  disease  of  her  family." 

The  morning  of  his  departure  found  the  feelings 
of  Mr.  Howard  all  in  a  tumult.  Vain  had  been 
his  endeavors  to  detect  in  Helen,  the  aUghteat  symp- 1 
tom  of  regret  at  their  separation.  She  ^sppexnd 
only  the  noble  and  patriotic  woman,  thinkiiig  oil 
her  country's  good ;  the  lofty  and  independent- ! 
minded  wife,  enjoying  her  husband's  honois,  bet  I 
not  leaning  on  him  for  support.  j 

A.t  the  breakfast  table,  the  feelings  of  Mr.  How- ' 
ard  nearly  overpowered  him.  To  eat  was  impos- 1 
sible,  and  it  was  with  difiloulty  he  swaDowed  a  cap  | 
of  coffee. 

"I  shall  write  to  you  very — very  often,  Helen,"  I 
said  he  abruptly.  **  Tou  wOl  not  let  all  xaj  let- 1 
ters  remain  unanswered  ?" 

**  Certainly  not,"  Helen  replied ;  *•  I  can  readily 
understand  how  anxious  you  will  feel  "abont  the 
children." 

Mr.  Howard  bit  his  lip  to  prevent  a  different 
expression  of  feeling — and  after  a  silence  of  some 
length  said — 

"  Will  you  promise  me  to  take  the  best  possible 
care  of  your  own  health  V 

**  Surely  there  is  little  need  of  exacting  snch  a 
promise  from  a  mother,"  answered  Helen.  '*  I  feel 
that  my  life  is  of  some  value  to  my  little  ones, — 
and  of  course  consider  it  a  duty  to  do  ail  I  can  to 
preserve  it." 

By  thus  referring  to  the  children,  both  as  the  ex- 
clusive objects  of  his  interest,  and  her  own,  Helen 
completely  closed  the  lips  of  her  hushMidr  when  he 
would  have  expressed  tenderness  to  herselfl  Her 
dignity  and  reserve  seemed  to  form  a  kind  of  magio 
circle  around  her,  over  which  he  found  it  impoes- 
ble  to  pass.    The  kindness  of  her  actions,  and  the 
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nfiTuyiag  coldness  of  her  manner ;  her  fondness 
is  expxessiog  her  opinions,  and  her  concealment 
of  her  feelings,  kept  Bfr.  Howard  in  a  constant 
lUte  of  wonder  and  excitement ;  and  gave  rise  lo 
sQch  conflicting  emotions,  and  such  contradictory 
thiwghts,  that  one  coold  not  obtain  utterance,  ere 
its  opposite  had  driTen  it  away. 

**  Having  the  children  with  yon,"  said  Mr.  How- 
ird,  while  yet  at  the  breakfast  table — '*  yon  will 
feel  less  Bolilary  than  myself,  separated  from  all  I 
hold  dear." 

'^  YoQ  will  not,  and  must  not  feel  solitary,"  said 
Helen.  "  You  most  give  year  mind  to  your  coun- 
try, vA  in  discharging  your  duties  as  a  patriot  and 
ttaiesman,  you  will  find  enough  to  engross  your 
lieart.  And  beside,  who  can  talk  of  solitude  in 
tk  midst  of  Washington  society  !** 

*" '  The  mind  is  its  own  place,*  "  said  Mr.  How- 
ud,— "  and  one  may  feel  as  solitary  in  a  crowd  as 
io  a  dfesert." 

Both  husband  and  wife  now  remained  sUent ;  and 
io  a  short  time  they  were  aroused  by  the  horn  of 
the  stage-coach  sounding  before  the  door.  The 
Uble  was  deserted  ia  an  instant,  and  after  showing 
the  stage-waiter  his  baggage,  Mr.  Howard  returned 
to  the  parior,  and  closed  the  door. 

*'  The  hitter  moment  has  at  length  come,"  said 
he.  *^  We  must  part !  O,  Helen, — in  pity  say  that 
we  part  friends !" 

"Frieoda!"  reiterated  Helen — in  a  iroice  as 
ebeerfal  as  she  now  ever  spoke  in — for  the  light, 
gbd  tone  of  earlier  days  had  vanished  away  to- 
gether with  the  **  wreathed  smiles"  that  had  accom- 
paaiedit— "  Friends! — assuredly  we  do* — and  most 
siDceieiy  do  I  wish  you  such  sueeess,  as  will  leave 
700  Dothiog  to  ask.'^ 

There  are  moments  in  our  lives,  when  the  most 
bitter  wailings  of  grief,  would  be  sweeter  to  the 
ear,  thas  (he  gladdest  strains  of  music,  and  thus  it 
vaa  IB  the  present  instance  with  Mr.  Howard. 
UeleD'g  andisguised  indifference,  even  at  the  mo- 
neot  of  parting,  wrung  every  fibre  of  his  heart, 
^ith  a  look  of  intense  feeling  he  turned  to  the 
children,  and  pressing  them  to  his  bosom,  mur- 
miirt:d  a  few  fond  farewell  words  to  each.  As 
he  re]4aced  the  youngest  On  the  carpet,  Helen  pre- 
sented her  hand.  He  took  it  without  uttering  a 
ayllable,  pressed  it  firmly,  and  then  darting  from 
^  house,  teated  himself  in  the  coach,  which  the 
next  moment  rolled  away. 

It  was  toward  the  latter  part  of  November  when 
Mr.  Howard  left  home,  and  for  a  number  of  weeks 
there  was  do  very  marked  change  in  Helen's  health. 
She  was  really  happier  than  she  had  been  for  many, 
n«ny  long  months, — for  now  she  had  to  perform 
iM  heartless  duties ;  she  had  to  pay  no  heartless 
Mentions.  A  burden  was  removed  from  her  mind. 
She  was  a  very  tender  mother ;  and  during  her  hus- 
^^^B  absence,  she  resolved  to  forego  society  as 
mocb  as  possible,  aod  derote  herself  to  the  comfort 


and  education  of  her  children,  and  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  her  own  mind.  She  received  three  or  four 
letters  a  week  from  Mr.  Howard.  They  were  full 
of  interest,  as  he  detailed  all  that  he  saw  or  heard, 
which  could  either  entertain  or  instruct  her.  There 
was,  too,  a  peculiar  kind  of  tenderness  about  them. 
Whenever  his  own  feelings  were  the  subject,  he 
wrote  like  a  timid  lover,  as  if  in  doubt  whether 
what  he  said  would  aid  or  injure  bis  suit.  In  each 
letter  he  urged  her  to  tell  him  every  thing  con- 
cerning herself  and  the  children, — as  the  most  tri- 
fling incidents,— even  the  prattle  of  the  little  one, 
was  full  of  interest  to  him. 

Helen  wrote  often  to  Mr.  Howard,  and  kept  him 
well-informed  as  to  all  that  was  in  progress  amongst 
their  friends  and  acquaintances ;  she  told  him  all 
there  was  communicable  about  the  children, — ^their 
health,  their  improvement,  their  fond  and  untiring 
questions  about  their  father,  and  their  impatience 
fi>r  his  return ;  but  of  herself  she  said  nothing,  ex- 
cept to  answer  his  direct  inquiries  for  her  health,— 
and  this  she  did  in  the  most  indefinite  manner 
possible.  '*  She  was  as  well  as  usual  ;*'  '*  her 
health  was  much  the  same,'' — or,  *^  there  was  no 
essential  change" — was  the  whole  amount  of  the 
matter.  She  was  truly  ingenious  in  contriving  to 
close  her  letters  with  doe  courtesy,  and  yet  without 
any  of  that  tenderness  of  expression  which  always 
precedes  the  signature  of  a  wife,  when  writing  to 
the  husband  she  loves.  In  receiving  and  writing 
letters ;  in  attending  to  her  children,  and  in  read- 
ing ;  in  the  occasional  calls  of  her  circle  of  friends, — 
and  in  the  frequent  visits  of  her  father  and  Dr. 
MUIer,  Helen's  time  passed  away  without  weari- 
ness or  discontent. 

But  though  scarcely  aware  of  it  herself,  Helen 
was  much  altered.  Her  strength  had  so  gradually 
declined,  that  she  was  hardly  sensible  of  its  dimi- 
nution ;  her  flesh  had  wasted  by  such  slow  degrees 
that  she  scarcely  perceived  it ;  and  like  all  persons 
laboring  under  the  same  disease,  she  flattered  her- 
self that  each  day  she  was  a  little  better  than  the 
last.  Her  friends  laughed  at  her  for  pining  on 
account  of  Mr.  Howard's  absence,  and  her  father 
almost  chid  her  on  the  same  ground ;  but  Dr.  Miller 
looked  on  with  deep  solicitude  and  anxiety.  Still, 
his  hopes  were  at  least  as  strong  as  his  fears,  until 
the  beginning  of  February.  At  that  period,  Helen 
one  day  took  a  drive  with  the  children,  when  the 
air  was  very  humid  from  the  dissolving  snow,  and 
she  took  a  severe  cold.  Its  fatal  effects  were  soon 
obvious.  She  was  at  once  confined  to  her  room. 
Still  Helen  herself  was  not  alarmed,  but  calculated 
to  be  out  again  in  a  few  days.  It  devolved  on  Dr. 
Miller  to  give  the  alarm  to  her  father.  He  pro- 
nounced her  to  be  in  a  hectic :  and  the  father  be- 
trayed to  his  daughter  the  Doctor's  opinion .  Arfirst 
it  was  a  stunning  blow  to  her ;  then  she  thought 
the  Doctor  unnecessarily  alarmed  ;  but  the  remem- 
brance of  her  mother,  her  brothers,  and  her  sister, 
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rushed  upon  her  mind, — she  looked  fairly  at  her 
own  symptoms,  and  felt  that  her  doom  was  sealed. 

The  confusion,  the  rush  of  thought  and  feeling, 
incident  to  the  first  shock,  soon  passed  aw.iy,  and 
Helen  calmly  set  herself  to  examine  her  present 
position, — and,  as  the  Scripture  expresses  it,  *'  set 
her  house  in  order,'*  preparatory  to  the  last  ^reat 
change.  The  first  thing  was  to  review  her  past 
life.  JiOoking  back  from  among  the  shadows  of 
death  which  now  surrounded  her,  how  bright  and 
cheerful  ajipeared  her  youth,  in  llic  bosom  of  her 
father's  family!  how  sunny  and  joyful  the  first 
years  «>f  hor  married  life !  how  dark  the  clouds 
that  had  more  recently  overshadowed  her !  For  this 
last,  who  was  to  blame  !  iler  natural  freedom  from 
a  self-justifying  spirit,  together  with  the  fearful 
thought,  that  she  was  soon  to  appear  before  her 
final  judge,  disposed  her  to  condemn  herself*.  Still 
justice  asserted  her  right;  and  Helen  was  conscious 
that  to  please  her  husband,  and  render  him  happy, 
had  been  the  first  object  of  her  heart.  Yet,  not- 
withstanding this,  she  was  willing  to  believe,  that 
she  had  often  given  him  just  cause  for  displeasure. 
With  intense  anxiety  she  reviewed  the  last  year- 
and-a-half,  and  asked  herself,  what  she  had  done 
for  his  happiness,  while  her  aflcction  for  him  had 
been  dormant.  She  could  find  no  special  neglect  of 
duty  of  which  to  accuse  herself, — yet  the  remem- 
brance of  duties  heartlessly  performed  give  little 
satisfaction, — and  to  Helen  the  whole  seemed  a 
dark,  and  troubled,  and  guilty  dream.  Now  that 
she  was  awaking,  it  left  a  most  gloomy  and  painful 
impression  on  the  mind. 

And  while  she  had,  in  this  unfeeling  manner, 
been  discharging  her  conjugal  duties,  what  had 
been  Mr.  Howard's  deportment  toward  her  1  The 
prospect  of  her  own  approaching  dissolution,  pro- 
duced on  Helen's  mind  much  the  same  elfect  that 
the  death  of  her  husband  would  have  done.  His 
increasing  gentleness,  his  tenderness,  his  delicacy 
and  forbearance, — which  had  hitherto  remained 
entirely  unfelt  and  unnoticed,  came  thronging  on 
her  memory, — and  at  once,  the  beloved  of  her 
youth,  the  idol  of  her  early  wedded  life,  was  re- 
stored to  her  in  all  his  perfection !  Her  heart  swelled, 
and  gushed  forth  in  love,  in  gratitude,  and  in  peni- 
tence. His  recent  letters  were  all  brought  forth, 
and  re-perused  ;  and  all  those  expressions  of  love 
and  tenderness,  that  had  before  fallen  as  on  a  rock, 
caused  her  heart  to  thrill  with  emotion.  "  Ah," 
thought  she,  '*  how  constant  has  that  heart  been  to 
mo,  in  spite  of  all  my  coldness,  my  heartless  in- 
difiference,  and  sometimes,  I  fear,  my  disdain  !" 

For  the  first  time  since  Mr.  Howard's  departure 
from  home,  did  Helen  feel  a  pang  on  account  of 
his  absence,  but  now  she  felt  her  loneliness  as  in 
former  days.  How  was  she  to  endure  the  re- 
mainder of  the  tedious  session  of  Congress  \  Alas, 
would  she  still  be  an  inhabitant  of  earth,  when  it 
should  have  come  to  a  close  1 — ^Bat  tioVv;'aVk&Uud.- 


ing  this  re-awakened  regret  on  aceoantof  herh» 
band's  absence, — and  the  awful  BolemimT  «f  hv 
situation,  how  sweet  did  she  find  it  again  to  love- 
love  with  tenderness  and  ardor  ! — and  with  ftmrt 
gratitude  did  she  raise  her  eyes  and  thoagku  M 
Heaven,  that  her  heart  was  aroused  fraa  iti  1^^ 
thargy. 

Helenas  next  letter  to  Mr.  Howard  vu  TOf 
different  from  those  which  had  preceded  it  Shi 
did  not,  indeed,  express  in  direct  terms  heroes 
found  love;  but  its  spirit  breathed  in  ereiriiK 
Toward  the  close  she  mentioned  having  tikeii 
severe  cold,  and  gave  some  intimation  of  Dr.  Ml* 
ler's  opinion  as  to  the  result.  ShesabscRbedhtf* 
self — '*  your  own  truly  grateful  and  afleetioHli 
Helen."  This  was  the  last  letter  she  em  Ml 
him,  though  not  the  last  she  wrote. 

Joy  and  grief  contended  for  the  maateiyiBAi 
heart  of  Mr.  Howard  as  he  read  this  epistle :  jof-^ 
exquisite  and  unutterable  that  the  affections  of  kii 
wife  were  restored  to  him, — ^for  he  knew  her  M , 
well  to  have  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  respectii;  tar 
sincerity, — aud  grief  and  alarm  the  moit  hvivni 
with  regard  to  her  health.     He  had  itroager  pntf 
of  her  indisposition  and  debility  than  any  esfM' 
sions  made  use  of  in  the  letter.    The  tfemilHi* 
ness  of  the  liand  that  had  written  it,  wuboilM 
obvious.     It  was  entirely  different  from  Heki\| 
neat  and  beautiful  hand-writing,  when  ia 
health.     On  the  instant  he  wrote  to  Dr.  Milkii 
learn  the  worst  he  had  to  fear.    Ten  tedioa  h^ 
must  pass  before  he  could  ho|>e  to  receive  u 
swer ;  for  at  that  time  the  mails  were  coBTejili 
lumbering  stage-coaches,  and  to  a  heart  nckfli^fj 
anxiety,  they  seemed  to  travel  at  a  anail's  put 

When  Dr.  Miller's  letter  arrived,  it  moie 
confirmed  Mr.  Howard^s  worst  appreheDsiooa 
doctor  had  acti^ally  begun  to  write,  before  he 
ceived  his  friend^s  letter.     It  told  him,  that 
was  undoubtedly  in  a  confirmed  hectic,*-4i 
her  life  could  not  be  protracted  to  many  weeb 
and  further,  that  if  Mr.  Howard  wished  to 
certain  of  seeing  her  again,  he  had  beet  not 
for  the  close  of  the  session.     It  was  a  kiid 
sympathizing,  but  perfectly  honest  letter. 

Mr.  Howard's  resolution  was  at  once  taken, 
asked  and  obtained  leave  of  absence  from 
oress;  and  after  the  unavoidable  ioterventioi 
one  day  from  the  receipt  of  the  Doctor's  letis, 
commenced  his  homeward  journey.    Ample 
had  he  to  reproach  himself,  and  every  body 
while  seated  in  a  coach,  the  horses  attichel 
which  seemed  to  him  to  be  all  i he  time  iai  1^ 
surely  walk.     "Why  had  he  trusted  to  Hehi 
account  of  her  own  health  1  Why  had  he  beet 
inexcusably  negligent  as  not  sooner  to  have 
to  Dr.  Miller  ?  Why  did  the  doctor  wail  till 
last  possible  moment  before  writing  to  him  ^ 
had  not  Mr.  Atwood  informed  him  of  his 
d^ii^Qi  V  These,  together  with  other  thoaghl^ 
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fflore  bitter  sod  grievoiui,  wera  continaaUy  revoU 
ring  in  his  Bund. 

WiUi  ngud  to  Mr.  Atwood  and  Dr.  Bliller,  the 

fact  vu,  that  they  both  knew  the  freqaency  of 

Heko'a  letters  to  Mr.  Howard,  and  had  no  idea  of 

the  decree  of  ignorance  ander  whieh  he  labored, 

else  they  woald  certainly  have  given  him  the  tnith. 

Slow  u  Mr.  Howaitl*8  progreee  wae,  compared 

with  present  rate  of  locomotion,  he  at  length 

reached  the  place  of  his  residence  in  safety.     He 

oeco{ned  the  back  seat  of  the  mail  coach,  and  as 

it  drove  vp  to  the  post-office,  he  inToLentarily  drew 

bim^If  back,  dreading  to  read  fatal  news  in  the 

coooteiuLnce  of  any  acquaintance,  who  might,  per- 

ehanee,  get  a  view  of  him.    From  his  partial  con- 

cealmeot  he  glanced  around,  and,  among  others, 

saw  Dr.  Miller  at  a  fisw  rods  distance,  coming  to- 

wd  the  carriage.    In  his  eagerness  to  read  the 

doctor*8  i^/ce^  he  leaned  a  little  forward,  and  their 

cjBamet. 

**  Thank  Heaven  t*^  ezclumed  the  doctor,  as  he 
^irang  to  the  side  of  the  coach, — ^  thank  Heaven, 
yoe  have  come  !*' 

Mr.  Howard  actually  gasped  for  breath,  and  could 
with  difficnlty  command  voice  to  say — '*  then  I  am 
Nt  too  late  r 

"  No— no,^^  said  the  doctor,  '*  she  yet  lives ;" 
aad  the  coachman  at  that  instant  drawing  up  the 
reins^  Dr.  Miller  took  the  seat  at  his  side,  aad  wae 
driren  to  Mr.  Heward'^s. 

"  Tell  me,^  said  Mr.  Howard,  ae  he  aSghted  at 
his  own  door, aad  grasped  his  friend^s  hand—"  what 
hsTe  I  to  hope  \  whai  have  I  to  fear  V* 

Tho  doctor  shook  his  head,  "  The  fever  has 
made  dreadful  havoc  with  her  strength,"  said  he. 
"  Within  the  last  week  she  has  sunk  rapidly.  I 
Koietimes  feared  that  aU  would  be  over  befbre  you 
:m)Id  reach  oa.'' 
"*  Will  she  know  me  V*  asked  Mr.  Howard. 
^  0,  yes, — but  she  will  hardly  be  able  to  speak 
0  von.  Since  yesterday,  she  has  spoken  one  word 
>b1j  It  a  tune,  and  that  in  a  whisper.  But  I  must 
tasten  to  prepare  her  to  meet  you.  I  have  some- 
iffles  thoQgfat  that  the  hope  of  seeing  you,  has 
«iped  to  keep  her  alive.** 
The  doctor  left  the  room,  and  Mr.  Howard 
calked  the  floor,  with  sensations  which  the  feeling 
eart  may  conceive,  but  which  no  one  should  at- 
'mpt  to  describe.  It  seemed  an  age  before  Dr. 
liCer  returned,  but  he  came  at  length,  and  taking 
is  fnend^s  ann  within  his,  to  lead  him  to  the  cham- 
Jftsaid — 

"  Now  compose  yonrself,  my  dear  sir.  Remem- 
?r  that  Mrs.  Howard  is  not  in  a  situation  to  bear 
roag  excitement." 

Mr.  Howaid  spoke  not ;  but  the  doctor  felt  his 
bole  frame  tremble  as  he  leaned  on  his  arm. 
elen*8eyea  were  &stened  on  the  door  as  it  opened. 
tiej  sparkled  like  diamonds,  and  her  cheeks  were 
e  the  loee.     To  the  ineq^rienced  eye,  she 


might  have  ai^peared  the  picture  of  health,  as  she 
was  of  beauty.  She  made  an  effiirt  to  raise  her- 
self, but  in  vain ;  and  by  a  forcible  grasp  of  his 
arm,  the  doctor  constrained  Mr.  Howard  to  walk 
across  the  floor,  instead  of  springing  toward  her. 
When  he  had  led  him  quietly  to  the  bed-side,  and 
had  seen  his  wife's  hands  clasped  in  his,  he  left 
them. 

What  a  world  of  joy  and  grief  can  the  human 
heart  endure  at  the  same  moment  of  time !  How 
sweet,  yet  how  agonizing  was  this  meeting !  How 
did  Helen  drink  in  the  words  of  love  and  tender- 
ness that  her  husband  murmured  an  her  ear ! — how 
soothing  were  the  kisses  he  imprinted  on  her  fe- 
vered brow ! — and  how  precious  to  him  were  the 
single  words  of  whispered  love,  that  fell  from  her 
quivering  lips ! — aye — a  treasure  to  be  the  solace 
of  years ! 

Beyond  expectation,  Helen  lingered  a  week  after 
Mr.  Howard^s  return ;.  and  he  scarcely  left  her  by 
day,  or  by  night.  For  some  time  the  children  had 
been  at  Mr.  Atwood's,  as  the  sight  of  them  seemed 
too  exciting  in  their  mother's  sinking  state;  but 
once,  afler  their  father^a  return,  they  were  brought 
home,  to  give,  and  to  take,  the  last,  food,  parting 
kiss.  As  the  youngest  child  was  taken  from  her, 
Helen  looked  at  the  father, — ^looked  at  the  little 
ones,  and  then  raised  her  tearful  eyes  to  heaven. 
Words  would  have  been  useless,  had  she  been  able 
to  utter  them.  Her  fiuse  expressed  far  more  than 
language  could  have  done,  and  its  meaning  was 
engraven  on  her  husband's  soul.  Two  days  after 
parting  with  her  children,  Helen  breathed  out  her 
spirit,  while  her  head  reclined  on  the  bosom  of  her 
husband,  as  peacefully  and  gently  as  an  infant  falls 
asleep  in  its  mother's  arms. 

•  4  •  •  • 

In  the  solitude — the  utter  desolation  that  follows 
the  last  sad  offices  to  a  departed  friend,  nothing  is 
so  natural  as  to  examine  every  relic  they  have  left 
behind.  Particularly  do  we  love  to  touch,  and  look 
at  those  things,  which  have  not  been  removed  from 
the  position  in  which  the  last  one  placed  them. 
Above,  and  beyond  all,  is  the  value  attached  to  any 
memoranda, — any  diary,  in  which  the  thoughts  and 
feelings  of  the  departed  have  been  last  recorded. 

One  of  Mr.  Howard's  first  occupations,  when 
left  to  himself,  aAer  the  interment  of  his  wife,  was 
to  examine  the  contents  of  her  secretary  and  wri- 
ting-desk, the  keys  to  which  had  been  last  turned 
by  her  own  hand.  He  suffered  not  a  scrip  of 
paper  that  bore  the  mark  of  her  pen,  to  pass  un- 
read. He  found  much  that  was  interesting ; — much 
that  was  calculated  to  exalt  his  wife  in  his  opintouy 
in  respect  to  the  qualities  both  of  her  head  and  her 
heart.  In  searching  the  desk,  he  found  in  its  most 
secret  compartment,  a  large  packet,  carefully  en- 
veloped in  white  paper,  and  tied  with  a  ribband. 
This  he  laid  aside  until  he  had  examined  all  the 
loose,  and  apparently  less  important  papers.     Thia 
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done,  he  took  the  chair  which  Helen  used  to  ocenpy, 
and  placing  it  at  her  table,  he  proceeded  to  open  the 
packet.  It  contained  all  the  letters  he  had  written 
to  his  wife  before  their  marriage ;  one,  written  by 
herself,  to  each  of  her  children,  to  be  handed  to 
them  at  a  future  day, — and  last  of  all,  one  to  him- 
self. This  he  opened  with  trembling  eagerness, 
and  a  throbbing  heart.  It  was  dated  a  few  days 
later  than  the  last  he  receired  from  her  while  in 
Washington ;  but  it  was  written  at  interrals,  and 
with  evident  effort.  The  writing  testified  how 
weak  and  tremulous  was  the  hand  that  guided  the 
pen.    It  was  as  follows :-~ 

My  dear,  dear  Husband, — 

The  days  of  your  own  Helen  are  numbered,  and 
almost  finished.  Yesterday  I  solemnly  adjured 
Dr.  Miller  to  tell  me  the  worst  of  my  case  ;  and 
he  says  that  a  few  weeks  must  finish  my  earthly 
course.  And  must  we  part! — forerer,— and  so 
soon ! — ^The  ?  ery  morning  of  my  life  is  scarcely 
past, — and  yet  I  am  summoned  away !  How  shall 

I  bear  to  leave  my  husband,  and  my  children ! 

•  •  •  • 

For  many  long  months  past,  my  heart  has  seemed 
as  if  congealed  in  my  bosom, — and  in  looking 
back,  all  seems  like  a  troubled  dream.  Have  I 
been  in  a  kind  of  sleep  %  Thank  Heaven,  I  am  now 
awake ! — ^and  my  heart  beats  with  fervent  love  and 

gratitude,  though  so  soon  to  cease  beating  forever ! 

•  •  •  • 

My  dear  husband,  you  were  my  idol.  I  lived 
only  for  you  and  myself.  Happy — O,  haw  happy 
in  your  love.  I  forgot  the  hand  tliat  "  loaded  me 
with  benefits,'' — ^that  showered  blessings  in  such 
profusion  upon  me !  I  needed  all  the  chastisement 
I  have  received,  to  arouse  me  from  my  forgetful- 
ness  and  ingratitude.  But  O,  what  cause  for  hu- 
miliation, sorrow,  and  regret, — ^that  until  my  heart- 
strings were  breaking,  I  should  never  think  of  con- 
secrating myself  to  him,  who  has  done  so  much 
ibr  me !  Dearest  husband,  avoid  my  example  as 
you  would  avoid  the  pangs  of  remorse, — ^and  per- 
haps, final  destruction.  •  •  • 

I  have  been  a  source  of  great  unbappiness  to 
yAU,  my  dear  husband,  ever  since  we  were  united. 
Had  you  found  a  wife  free  from  such  defects  as  I 
mnfortonately  had,  how  happy  had  you  been !  My 
only  consolation  is,  that  it  was  my  sincere  and  con- 
stant wish  to  please  you,  however  far  I  came  short 
of  it.  O,  forgive  me,  for  every  pang  I  ever  cost 
you, — and  think  of  me  with  kindness  and  lenity, 
when  my  many  imperfections  can  trouble  you  no 
more!         •  •  •  • 

Dr.  Miller  came  in,  and  caught  me  in  the  act 
of  vniting, — and  he  peremptorily  forbids  it.  But 
how  can  I  entirely  refrain  !  Perhaps  I  may  never 
speak  to  you  again,^-and  I  think  it  will  be  a  con- 
solation to  you  to  receive  a  letter  as  from  the  grave 
•f  her  you  have  loved  so  faithfully.    At  least,  it 


is  a  comfort  to  me  to  write,  and  tell  you  igm  tai 
again,  of  the  love  and  gratitude  tiiat  swell  mj 
heart.  I  think  of  you,  and  pray  for  yoa,  ud  the 
dear  children  all  the  time.  •  •  • 
"  I  know  I  need  not  enjoin  it  on  yoo,  my  deueit 
husband,  to  be  kind  to  my  father ;  and  to  consider 
him,  during  life,  as  a  parent.  It  is  very  touefaisg 
to  see  him  now.  He  retains  his  wonted  self-coiD- 
mand,  but  looks  heart-broken  at  the  prospect  of 
losing  his  last  reoiaining  child.  0,  strive  to  cos- 
sole  him,  in  his  utter  loneliness!  May  hebeeot- 
tained  by  Almighty  strength.    Ah,  how  onwoithf 

am  I  of  all  this  love  and  regret ! — 

•  •  •  • 

Permit  me  to  request,  dearest,  that  you  viO 
praise  the  children  when  they  do  well.  The  hamu 
heart  needs  commendation  for  its  eDcooisgemest 
in  the  path  of  rectitude ;  and  we  have  the  example 
of  our  blessed  Saviour,  and  his  inspited  apostles, 
to  warrant  its  usefulness  and  propriety.  May  I 
further  request,  that  you  leave  them  not  too  moeh 
to  the  care  and  instruction  of  others.    No  one, 

like  yourself,  can  train  them  up  to  virtue  and  petj. 

•  •  •  • 

To-day  I  have  been  thinking  of  oar  psitiiig  i& 
November.  It  came  fresh  to  my  memoiy, »  u 
unheeded  sound  will  return  on  the  ear.  The  I^ 
membrance  of  your  look  of  anguish,  when  aboot 
leaving  us,  wrings  my  heart  with  sorrow  and  re- 
gret   How  could  I  be  so  unfeeling  then  1— Forgite 

me,  O,  forgive  me,  dearest  husband  !-* 
t  •  •  t 

'*  The  shadows  lengthen  as  my  son  declines." 
My  heart,  at  times,  sinks  in  my  bosom  like  lead 
When  the  paroxysms  of  fever  pass  away^  a  vafM 
distressing^  lassitude  follows.  O,  that  yoo  vere 
with  me !  O,  that  I  might  be  permitted  to  hsem 
my  last  breat^  on  your  kind  and  affectionate  bttomj 
But  if  it  is  otherwise  ordered,  thy  vrill,  0  Father, 

be  done ! 

•  •  •  • 

Dear  husband,  we  shall  meet  agam !  Beyond  ^ 
grave  all  looks  bright  and  glorious.  Here,  iIm 
shadow  of  death  rests  upon  every  thing.  How 
ever  good,  however  beautiful,  however  preeiotB 
any  thing  may  be,  that  fearful  shade  is  by,  to  bi&^ 
and  destroy.  But  there  is  life !— life  in  on&dim 
vigor,  and  bloom,  and  purity ! — ^Yoo  must— t« 
will  give  your  heart  to  the  gracious  Redeemer,  ib^ 
you  may  be  made  '*  meet  to  partake  of  the  isbrn 
tance  of  the  saints  in  light,"  and  then  in  vha 
blessedness  shall  we  meet  to  part  no  voote^^' 
ever ! — Precious,  cheering,  sastaining  thooght ! 

•  •  «  ♦ 

My  fluttering  heart,  my  trembling  hand,  aod  ^ 
irregular  charaeters  that  I  trace,  admonish  me  tb 
what  I  do,  must  be  d<ftie  quickly.  Once  more 
dearest  husband,  permit  me  to  express  to  ypo.  M 
deep,  the  ardent  the  fathomless  love  I  bear  H 
O,  that  I  could  yet  once  again  gaze  on  yoor  w< 
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with  a  loog^ — long  look  of  lore  and  gratitDde  !• 
thai  I  oaaM  hear  joa  pronounce  my  fnll  forgiyenees. 
•  •  •  • 

Were  it  not  for  parting  with  yon,  the  dear  chil- 
dren, and  my  father,  I  should  feel  no  shrinking 
from  death.  O,  supply  a  mother's  place  to  those 
helpless  ones.  To  you  I  commend  them.  To 
God  I  commend  both  them  and  yon. 

The  letter  ended  thns  abruptly.  No  doubt  Helen 
hoped  to  write  more»  but  her  strength  failed.  Had 
the  heart  of  Bir.  Howard  been  capable  of  deeper 
lore  and  regret,  or  more  bitter  self-upbraiding,  than 
h  already  knew,  this  efiasion  from  that  warm,  af- 
fectionate, and  childlike  heart,  now  cold  and  silent 
in  the  graTe,  would  have  produced  it.  Repeatedly 
he  faid  it  aside,  as  more  than  he  could  bear ;  but 
would  seise  it  again  with  as  much  eagerness,  as  if 
hs  contents  woidd  rend  the  cloud  of  darkness  in 
which  he  was  euTeloped,— or  restore  to  him  his 
lost  treasore. 

The  lile  of  a  mourner  would  be  short  indeed, 
did  be  always  feel  as  during  the  first  months  of 
herearement,  but  oor  infinitely  wise  and  benero- 
ieot  Creator  has  so  constituted  us,  that  the  bitter- 
oess  of  grief  will  pass  away.  As  time  rolled  on, 
the  agony  of  BIr.  Howard's  sorrow  subsided, — but 
he  was  always  a  mourner.  Helen  was  enshrined 
in  his  heart,  and  there  was  no  room  for  a  new  lore. 
In  Tain  were  attractions  displayed  to  the  still  young 
ind  elegant  widower.;  he  saw  them  not.  In  yain 
vas  deep  sympathy  expressed  for  the  motherless 
cQodition  of  his  children  ;  he  understood  not  its  pur- 
port. And  when,  two  or  three  years  after  Helen's 
death,  Mr.  Atwood  himself  inquired,  *  if  his  happi- 
ness wovild  not  be  promoted  by  marrying  again,'  he 
ended  the  subject  for  erer  by  saying — 

**  Newer  mention  it,  my  dear  sir."  "  Helen  was 
too  gentle,  too  good,  too  lovely  for  me ! — too  gen- 
tle, too  good,  too  lovely  for  earth !  I  newer  deserved 
foch  a  treaanre :  bat  having  possessed  her,  could 
I  ever  hope  to  love  another  1" 

^*  Beeidey*'  pursued  he,  mentally,  "  I  could  never 
treat  another  so  barbarously  as  I  did  her;  and 
shoold  I  treat  a  snceessor  more  tenderly,  would  not 
those  gentle  eyes  ever  be  looking  on  me,  in  their 
sorrow,  that  it  was  not  thus  with  her  ?  No  Helen — 
erael  and  unfeeling  as  I  was,  I  loved  thee-*— and  I 
win  love  thee — ^thee  alone — till  we  meet  in  Heaven!** 
To  fiftr.  Atwood,  Mr.  Howard  was  ever  the  ten- 
dereat  and  moot  sympathizing  of  sons ;  to  his  cjiil- 
dren  the  most  devoted  of  fathers.  The  latter  grew 
up  onder  his  government,  his  instruction,  and  his 
example,  all  he  could  wish :  and  among  the  many 
leasona  he  tanght  them,  he  failed  not  to  enforce  the 
croth — that  no  correctness  of  principle,  no  recti- 
tude of  coodact,  can  supply  the  place  of  kindness, 
gentleness,  and  urbanity  of  manner.  That  in  all 
oor  inteireourse  with  our  fellow-creatures ; — in  all 
Lhe  reiati«iiis  of  life,  we  must  make  it  manifest,  that 


it  is  as  painful  to  reprove,  as  to  be  reproved ;  and 
that  it  i^ords  as  much  pleasure  to  commend,  as  to 
be  commended.  That  if  we  would  be  truly  good, 
and  live  to  make  others  happy,  we  must  look  with 
lenity  on  their  defects,— «nd  with  severity,  and  an 
unforgiving  spirit,  only  on  our  own. 


Notices  0f  N^  WBovU. 

Thi  Posts  akd  Poitky  op  Ammica,  wUk  m  IRttwUti 
Introdvuctkn.  By  Rufus  W.  Griswold.  ( 1  vol.  royal  6  to. 
pp.  492.)    Philadelphia :  Carey  and  Hart 

A  good  History  of  Poetry  is  among  the  needed  books 
which  yet  remain  unwritten.  There  are  fragmenU  and 
snatches  of  it  to  be  picked  up  here  and  there — ^from  this 
old  essay,  and  that  fresh  review;  from  Goethe  and  the 
Germans,  from  *  Christopher  North'  and  the  best  prose 
poets ;  from  Curyle  and  the  transcendentalists ;  perhaps 
(we  say  it  doabtingly)  a  page  or  two  from  Gifford,  Jeffrey, 
Macaulay  and  the  harsh-natored  giants  of  the  qnarterlies  \ 
yet  doabttess  mora  than  all  beside  from  the  scattered  re< 
mains  of  the  Poets  themselves.  Poetry  is  not  merely  the 
oldest  form  of  Ittenitore ;  it  is  the  earliest  mode  of  human 
utterance.  The  language  of  a  prtmitire  nation  is  full  of 
it ;  the  speech  of  an  unhackneyed,  unperrerted  chil<j,  glows 
and  flashes  with  it.  It  would  surprise  an  unthinking 
worldly  mind,  to  note  how  easily,  and  with  what  slight 
transition,  the  discourse  of  a  gnilehcss,  erect  nature  glides 
into,  and  assures  the  Poetic  And  thus  all  cherished  tradi' 
tion,  all  sacred  record,  is  pervaded  by  the  spirit  of  Poetry. 
The  inspired  chronicler,  knowing  nothing  of  the  rules  of 
art,  thinking  of  nothing  but  to  state  facts  plainly  and  foroi- 
bly,  narrates  the  birth  and  wooing  of  Isaac,  the  rivalries  of 
Jacob  and  Esao,  the  fortunes  of  Joseph  and  his  brethren, 
the  story  of  Rath,  in  a  spirit  of  simple  truthfulness,  which 
modem  cultnra  can  hardly  hope  to  rival  in  foree  and  effect. 
The  Psalms  of  David,  the  Book  of  Job  may  well  challenge 
imitation,  even  in  vigor  of  expression;  the  prayer  of 
Moses,  the  man  of  God,  is  an  unapproachable  model ;  an<f 
human  language  has  not  yet  celebrated  the  glory  and  glad- 
ness  of  creation  in  fitter  strain  than  that  sublime  Hebrew 
stansa — *  when  the  morning  stars  sang  together,  and  all  the* 
sons  of  God  shouted  for  joy.*  We  adduce  these  as  poem9 
purely,  and  as  illastrating  the  nature  and  anivenality  of 
the  poetic  element. 

The  biith  of  a  nation  or  people  is  uniformly  signaUied- 
by  a  remarkable  manifestation  of  this  element — why,  then» 
had  America  no  poets,  through  the  earlier  period  of  her 
history  t  The  answer  is  simple  and  ready:  America  had 
no  proper  nationality,  no  distinct  existence,  down  to  her 
Revolutionary  era.  Our  forafathers  were  Englishmen  sent 
out  into  a  vast  forest  to  fell  timber  and  let  in  the  rays  of 
the  sun ;  when  they  had  any  time  to  spare  from  their  ardu' 
onstoil,  their  thoughts  reverted  instinctively  to  their  father- 
land ;  they  hung  delighted  over  the  pages  of  Shaikspeare 
and  Milton  and  Pope ;  these  wera  lAcnr  poeta;  the  idea  of 
an  independent  litcratora  could  only  find  a  place  in  minds 
by  which  that  of  an  independent  nationality  had  first  been 
welcomed.  Accordingly,  our  author  has'  comprised  all  our 
colonial  verse  he  deems  worth  praserving  in  an  instructive 
and  entertaining  Historical  Introduction  of  some  twelve 
pages  aaly,  wherein,  after  giving  the  first  material  effusion 
composed  by  a  colonist,  (Plymouth,  A.  D.  1623)  he  gives 
specimens  of  the  verse  of  Mrs.  Anne  Bradstreet,  John 
Cotton,  TJrian  Oakes,  Peter  Kolger,  Benjamin  Thomson, 
Cotton  Mathar,  Roger  Wal^otl,  Michael  Wigglesworth, 


LOM  *ro  rcii|>rciaUli! ;  'The  Dyin;  Indinn'  |)(.Thik))i  as  gau<l| 
(  any.      John  Tbchuull,    the  Mell-bnuHn   HUthoi   u( 


■  McFing.1.'  born  in  W.ieri«irj,  Coi 
who  died  in  Detiuii,  Michigui,  rn  1831.  tfri  SI,  tumla 
ncji.  llis  •  Ode  lo  Sleep.'  wiih  pais.gei  from  lii«  '  Pra- 
gma of  Dulneu'  and  '  McPiogul,'  sod  ■  version  or  Pnim 
CXXXVll,  (re  giien  u  ipecimeoi  of  hii  gneiic  achisTe- 
menu.  Dr.  TmoTur  Dwioht,  liom  at  Northampton, 
Mm*.,  in  noa,  and  <rho  died  at  No»-IIaion,  Conn.,  in 
llllT,)iged,6S,  i*  third  inorder.  Ilia  ■Conqaoit  ofCanaaD.' 
■nejiic  ineleTen  lioakB,»aapuh1lBhFdin  ITSS.BndBtttined 
conaidcniLile  eelclirity.  HiH  wrilinga  are  volnminous,  but 
conaiit  inainLy  oS  theological  pnise ;  anil  In*  lifo  was,  in 
great  port,  doiroted  lo  ptriaonal  iininiction,  fintaa  principal 
of  ■  BfDiinary,  and  then  aa  preaidonl  of  Yale  College. 
Seeen  page*  of  extracts  from  his  poeiiciil  writing*,  are 
(ilea  l>y  Mr.  Oriawoid.  Thcjr  evirco  enerfcT  and  altcngih, 
and  are  correctly  written,  (ml  not  of  apccial  eicellencc  a* 
pocPH.  Among  Ihcm  is  'Columbia,  Columbia,  to  glory 
arite.'  which  uiice  enjofed  a  eoniiijerable,  though  not 
lony,poiiaUriiy.  Col,  Ditid  Ht'XFHaBYa,  bom  in  Derby. 
Conn.,  in  IT^,  and  who  died  in  Now  II^Tcn  in  1810,  aged 
6S,  and  Joib  UmLow,  born  in  Itcadinf,  Conn.,  in  1155, 
who  died  in  fotai.d,  in  181S,  while  liaslening  to  a  eon- 
forcnce  with  Napoleon,  a*  our  embassador,  complete  tlk* 
nary  burda — four  of  the  fi' 


within  B  few 


le  Collegi 


1  aflerw 


■ItoIilClt.! 
WlLLIAH    CLlFyTOH  I 


ALBOr,  Si.  JOHK  UONBV 

RoiRCT  Tbkjt  Paine, 

our  own  time,  of  wboin 

oldeBt:  to  his  life  a  pago  ia  devoted;  to  his  poems  sii 

Hence  tlie  *(rcsm  of  Americsn  Poetry  flona  bmad  an 

bri|ht  before  us. 

The  reader  will  not  understand  that  the  work  hpforc  u 
is  made  up  of  biieri-r  poems  onlf.  Among  its  selection 
are  the  'iiasiy  Pudding'  of  Barlov,  >Tha  Buccaneer'  b 
Dana,  ■  Curiosity,'  by  Spnigue,  •  ThiinatopaiB,'  by  Biyun 


The  biographical  nolicea  which  preface  t 
rmm  ibe  writings  of  each  poet,  form  a  Boat 
tion  of  thia  work.  We  speak  irat  of  their  I 
though  that  i*  oat  ioconsidenble,  but  of  ibeir 
leclion*  of  facta  and  maleriala  for  future  U 
no  preTiou*  work  could  onB.Ieuth  of  the  iafi 
collected  be  oblained^nol  ODC'rauith  of  it  I 
ceding  work*  f^ether.  The  mas*  of  Ann 
know  vei7  lillle  of  the  character*  or  lives  of  a 
the  little  they  hare  gleuied  or  gueawd  fna 
Mr.  GriswoldhsB  taken  unwearied  pwniloea 


pare  all  attainable  facta  of  inte 

.«*tinthud.I 

hi.  effort,  hate 

been  generally 

*ucee.*fuL    li 

alone,  saide  frc 

En  the  fact  that 

it  i*  ionapBi 

collection  of  A 

■nerican  Poetry 

to  a  high  pUce 

in  th«  lileialure 

of  our  couati] 

An  Eipositio 

!../(*.  r«jMrt 

Uoiird  Slatr 

MrdialC^p,. 

By  a  member 

printed  and 

ubliahedbyJohnMiirphyilM 

Thi.  pamph 

et  lela  u*  into 

the  seereuof 

board  *hip-a 

nd  shows  that 

Surgeon  in  a 

man-of-war,  *er 

caawoiHtl 

bondHC-bein 

make  bricks  ■ 

{See  pap!  8.) 

The  children 

of  Israel  otn 

iaited  with  the  wrath  of  God  and  acourgs 
Ve  Iliink  il  high  time  that  anne  legiFlatirc 
ent  to  tr]I  on r  man-of-war  Phantaha  lo-Irl 
O.'  The  cipiMi  is  written  in  good  teBfer, 
inming  apirit.     We  hope  it  may  serr*  10  eat 


I  of  then 
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botfd,  except  the  Captain.  Why  it  is  so  we  do  not 
kfiow ;  bat  it  is  Devertheless  tni%  that  Surgeons  on  board 
ship,  instead  of  having  an  amigned  lank,  place  and  sta- 
tioa,  seem  to  be  considered  Tery  much  in  the  light  of  a  spare 
nnintopsail  yard,  or  something  else  of  the  kind,  which 
it  is  well  enough  to  have  on  board  in  case  of  accident. 
True,  they  have  not  as  yet  been  lashed  out  in  Uie  main 
rhaios,  as  the  spare  yard  is, — but  had  it  not  been  for  the 
iiraely  interference  of  an  energetic  Secretary,  the  Navy- 
Board  would  have  cut  them  adrift,  and  left  them  on  board 
vitbout  any  room,  even  in  the  chains,  which  they  could 
rail  their  own.  The  condition  of  Uiis  meritorious  and 
kraorabie  clan  of  officers,  cafls  for  mform,  as  among  the 
vTosp  to  be  righted,  before  the  Navy  can  be  got  in  proper 
order.  We  expect  mnch'from  the  contemplated  plan  of 
appointing  a  committee  of  officers  from  the  several  grades, 
to  pniDose  a  system  of  rules  and  regulations  for  the  Navy. 
Let  flkeers  urge  on  their  friends  in  Congress,  the  impor- 
tance of  immediate  action  on  this  subject. 

An  Iitquixt  mlo  the  nteessity  and  gerural prmdpleM  of  Ttan- 
inmzaHan  m  (Ae  UnUed  StaUsa  Navy,  with  an  examination 
^iketmttmrtxtafnhor&Kna&m,    By  an  Observer.    Bal- 
timore :  printed  and  published  by  John  Murphy ;  1842^ 
The  cans*  of  *  Reorganisation  and  Reform  to  the  Navy,' 
has  had  a  ■  long  poll  and  a  strong  pull ;'  and  the  word  now 
is,  among  its  advocates  and  friends,  ^fidl  all  together^' 
There  arevazioua  important  Naval  Bills,  at  this  time,  wait- 
ing the  action  of  Congress ;  and  we  hope  soon  to  read  of 
the  passage  into  a  law  of  that  proposing  a  hoard  of  officers, 
to  digest  and  submit,  for  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of 
tlie  Nary,  ^  President  and  Congress,  an  effective  system 
of  Naval  laws  and  ordinances.    This  *  Inquiry'  is  a  clever 
pfoduetioa,  the  main  object  of  which  is  to  show  the  n^ces* 
kiij  for  such  a  system. 

Under  the  present  organisation  of  the  Kavy,  there  is 
really  very  little  accountabili^  or  responsibility  among  offi- 
oeis.  And  under  well  digested  regulations,  we  doubt  not, 
that  for  the  same  money  which  is  now  annually  appropriated 
for  the  Navy,  double  the  efficienqy  UHght  be  obtiuned.  We 
koow  not  how  so  desirable  an  object  is  more  likely  to  be 
accomplished,  than  by  selecting  officers  from  the  different 
pades  in  the  manner  proposed  by  the  Bill  to  which  we 
have  aSoded,  and  setting  them  at  work  upon  the  fonnda* 
UfOiM  of  such  a  system  at  once.  We  perceive  *  by  the  cut 
of  his  jib,*  that  the  author  of  this  '  Inquiry'  is  himself  an  of- 
Seer.  He  writes  well ;  but  tinfortunately  for  the  verf  lau- 
dable object  which  he  has  in  view,  he  often  presupposes 
fvr  bis  readers  an  intimacy  and  a  knowledge  of  Naval  af- 
fairs, which  few  out  of  the  service  possess — and  as  it  was 
not  fcff  th*  instruction  of  those  who  are  m  the  service  that 
the  *  Inquiry'  was  made,  we  think  it  a  pity  that  one  who  is 
evidently  well  fitted  for  the  task,  should  not  have  enforeed 
h(S  general  positions  by  an  array  of  facts,  examples,  and 
cases  in  point,  illustrative  of  that  necessity  so  eloquently 
srged  by  him.  It  is  not  sufficient,  merely  to  say  that  laws 
are  vague,  snd  trusts  are  abused ;  but  to  convince,  illustra- 
uoQs  OBiist  be  adduced,  showing  how  ialytal  has  abused 
ta»  trusts,  and  under  this  vagueness  of  law,  escaped  *ttn- 
whipt  of  justice.' 

A!C  EsSAT  ON  Tbusts  AND  TxusTBSB :  in  relation  to  the 
tettUmeni  of  real  eotaU,  tho  fower  of  tnuteee — and  involv- 
ing many  of  the  moet  abotruae  queotiono  in  the  Bnglieh  and 
Anwrieam  law  of  twwareo.  By  H.  M.  Brackenridge,  form- 
erly Judge  of  Florida.  Washington :  William  If.  Morri- 
son. 

The  doctrines  of  uses  and  trusts,  of  estates  tail,  of  re- 
mainders and  reversions,  of  powers  and  estates  1^  implica- 
tion— of  springing  uses,  resulting  trusts  and  the  like,  are  to 
the  law  what  the  infinite  series  and  fioxions  are  to  the 


mathematics — full  of  subtleties,  and  well  calculated  to  rack 
the  brain.  At  best  they  are  forbidding  to  the  student,  with 
their  dry  details ;  to  appear  the  least  attractive,  they  require 
the  use  of  that  beautiful  drapery,  which  only  the  most  po- 
lished minds  can  throw  in  graceful  folds  around  the  bard 
features  of  the  law.  Thus  adorned,  the  student  of  *  quiddi- 
ties and  oddities'  may  be  beguiled  to  lift  the  veil  and  look  with 
pleasure  beyond  the  surface.  A  fond  of  legal  lore  has  ena- 
bled the  Judge  thus  to  set  off  his  subject.  The  work,  modest- 
ly styled  by  him  *an  Essay,'  is  a  valuable  expoeititon  upon 
the  points  to  which  it  relates.  The  author  was  led  by  ac- 
cident, as  it  were,  to  treat  of  this  subject ;  but  the  Treatise 
is  not  the  less  valuable  for  that  Writing  a  Commentaiy 
on  the  case  of  Coggs  ve,  Bernard,  Sir  William  Jones  pro- 
duced his  very  useful  Treatise  on  Bailments ;  and  the  late 
Florida  Judge,  having  had  occasion  to  examine  a  certain 
instrument  of  writing,  was  led  into  an  Essay  on  Trusts 
and  Trustees,  which  does  him  great  credit ;  and  which  we 
take  pleasure  in  commending  to  the  attention  of  the  Bar. 

Inquiry  into  the  validity  of  the  Britieh  claim  to  a  right  ofviei- 
tationand  eearch  qfAnuriean  vttaeU  auapeeted  to  be  engaged 
m  the  Afriean  elave^ade.  By  Heniy  Wheaton,  L.L.D., 
Mtnister  of  the  United  Sutes  at  the  Court  of  Berlin, 
Author  of  "  Elemenu  on  Intemsfcional  Law.'*  Philadel- 
phia :  Lea  dc  Blanehsrd ;  1842. 

This  is  an  important  subject ;  and  in  Europe,  where  tho 
intriguee  and  sinister  designs  of  government  are  oftener 
felt  and  better  understood  than  they  are  here,  this  claim  to 
seareh  our  vessels,  has  attracted  great  attention ;  for  there, 
it  is  generally  believed  to  be  the  entering  wedge  to  some- 
thing else.  Mr.  Wheaton  is  a  scholar  and  a  jurist,  and  has 
treated  the  subject  with  great  felici^,  and  with  admirable 
dignity  of  manner.  He  evidently  wrote  this  work  for  Eu- 
ropean readers.  We  shall  have  more  to  say  under  this 
hesd  in  another  number.  In  the  meantime,  we  beg  Mr. 
Wheaton  to  accept  our  thanks  for  the  handsome  manner  in 
which  he  has  defended  the  course  taken  by  his  government 
on  this  momentous  qaestion. 

Tn  Liri  or  Piter  Van  Schaack,  L.L.D. :  embracing 
adeetione  from  hie  eorreopondenee  and  other  writinge  daring 
the  American  Bevohaimh  ond  hie  exile  in  England.  By 
his  son,  Henry  C.  Van  Shaaok.  New-York :  D.  Apple- 
ton  &  Co ;  1842. 

Mr.  Van  Shaack  belongs  to  an  age  of  remarkable  men. 
He  was  a  man  of  a  strong  mind,  but  idiosyncratic  withal. 
He  thought  the  cause  of  the  revolution  not  sufficient  to 
justify  rebellion,  and  refused  to  take  up  arms  in  tho  strug- 
gle ;  in  consequence  of  which  he  was  banished,  for  the  doc- 
trine was  that  all  who  were  not  for  us  were  against  us. 
Af^er  the  acknowledgment  of  our  independence  by  other 
nations,  Mr.  Van  Shanck  returned  to  his  native  State, 
where  he  followed  the  practice  of  the  law  for  many  yean. 
The  style  in  which  the  book  is  got  up  does  credit  to  those 
concerned.  It  may  be  had  at  the  Bookstore  of  A.  S.  Lyons, 
Richmond,  Va. 

Thb  Two  Admirals  :  A  Tale.  By  the.  author  of  the  *Pi' 
ht;  the  *Red  Rovert*  dec.  In  two  vols.  Philadelphia: 
Lea  dc  Blanchard;  1842. 

We  are  glad  to  have  it  in  our  power  to  bestow  on  these 
volumes  those  commendations  which  we  were  constrained 
to  withhold  from  the  *  Deer-slayer.'  Cooper's  forte  is  the 
sea,  and  we  welcome  him  back  to  an  element,  upon  which 
he  has  spent  a  considerable  portion  of  his  life,  and  upon 
which  he  is  evidently  so  much  at  home.  His  sea  stories 
are  ctreulated  and  read  every  where  and  by  every  body, 
and  his  Two  Admirals  are  calculated  to  rival  their  prede- 
cessors in  public  favor.  The  scene  is  laid  about  the  middle 
•f  the  last  century.   With  such  heroes,  he  required  fleets 
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A  piMliB*]  deieriptiau  of  Hciton'i  PUenI  Ticlli*  Riilwiy 
Simcture,  Btnbrftcing  ihe  nuHt  ipproveJ  modificatjonft  ^ 
•lw>,  Lhe  pmlent  wnnight-iisa  nilwtj  .cbiiia,  new  mod 
ivproTediEude  of  joining  llu  endiarnJlKajr  tMim|icarf- 
ing  limbcn,  iDd  impisied  futeniag*  '  illuitralcd  b;  four 
Urge  pUlH,  or  working  pUni,  acconpiQied  by  tigbleen 

coqclofiheprocexaf  kjuiiiing,  in  ii»  on  the  Eogli 


ig  the  limber  from  ili 


neeol  diicoveriea  of  M,  Bouchorio  by  meuia  of  the  pj- 
lolignele  of  iroD.  Preceded  by  pnctieal  ob«iTUuHuon 
Itae  dafacliie  DMurc  of  tha  rulwiy  lUucturea  in  oio) 
with  in  inmtication  of  Ibo  principlei  ud  ilnicture  ei- 
wnliol  lo  Ihe  Mabilily  uid  pernmnrnca  of  nilwiyi,  in 
which  Ibe  opinioni  of  mea,  eminent  in  iciencc  and  eD|i- 
neering,  an  coUeelcd.  By  Juno*  Herron,  CiTil  Engi- 
neer. Fhilulclphii ;  Cvcy  Si  Hait  and  J.  Dobton.  E. 
O.  Dane;,  printer. 

The  title  page  ia  ■  good  index  to  the  work,  and  we  em 
add  nothing  by  way  of  illuati*iion  or  cTplanation  without 
the  aid  of  dtagram*.  with  which  we  are  not  prepared.  The 
iurention  of  Ihe  '  Trellia  Structure'  i«  coDiidDrfd  by  p 
linl  men  u  a  Taluable  diacorcry  were  it  not  for  tha  c 
But  there  are  manr  ready  and  willing  to  atep  forwanl 
bear  teilimonj  of  the  ralnahle  aervice*  rendered  to  tb 
of  hia  calling,  by  Ur.  Herron.     We  reoommcnd  bii  work 
to  the  allenlion  of  enjjineert  generally,  aa  iclaiing 
hraoeh  of  their  proCeaaion.  in  which  there  ii  much  rooi 
improreioenL    They  will  find  in  it  augpaliona  and  remuki 
worthy  of  attention. 


RocKwiLL'a  TiiVELe.    S  Tola.,  i 

pan  &  Denno 

The  pilgrimage  of  which  thia  w 


Dotloa:  Tap- 


if  Ihe  n 


,g  Euro, 


cDUDtrJea— parte  of  Gtccco  and  Africa,  and  Tarjaua  ^oiu 

■ndeitiHofthe  South  and  Eail.     T*       ' 

■uUwr  era  of  a  rery  general  charaeter, 

hiilorical  and  poetical  auhjeeta  ;  >o  (hat  (ho  taale  of  every 

nidet  will  find  more  or  leat  gnlification  in  peruaing  ihi 

joorntl.     Ae  ■  Chaplain  in  the  United  St^lea  Na>y.  Hi 

Rockwell  enjoyed  rarioua  idranugea,  and  bit  work  i 


HarrHxH*B  Vioil  or  FilTK.    Aa  ■  li 

7an  acpnery,  endowed  with  a  naiive  re' 

I  venture  and  wild  aporti  of  the  fore*!  an 

F.  Hoffman  holda  ■  prceBinrnt  rank  an 

crintheWeafudrg 

Ihi*  diatincliOB,  whiti 

iahed  ih  Engla^  bul 

that  we  are  aware  of  in  thia  oouutry,  eoB 

ibioad.     Aa  a  potol,  perbapa,  Ht.  H 

well  known  befoad  the  cirele  of  hi*  frie 

much  of  hia  Tens  haa  been  pa)  fa 

Giiawold,  wc  beliete,  fint  alleaple 

!  gemt  in  a  northern  periodical,  ibool 

they  were  sitenaively  copied  in  the  new* 

Ibe  Union.     We  bailed  with  peculiar  pi 

little  Tolame  from  Hr.  Harmaa^ 

few  week*  ain«  by  Colmaa  of  New-Ye 

Vigil  of  Faith  ;"  and  may  be  daaifi 

nee  of  a  norol  and  Kriking  charactr 

(he  octo-iytJabic  ataoH.tDd  nboiiBdawill 

the  American  BUlnain  lindaeapaa,  and  in 

Ihe  fai(h  andpeculinr  eentimcat  of  thi 

might  quote  naoy  beaatiful  pntufCa,  \m 

mending  the  ralnme  iMelf  lo  tba  braie 

ral  of  Ihe  ■utlMH'a  noK  piqmlu'  lyrica  a 

hanee  Ihe  altraction*  of  the  work,  wfaid 

(lyle  of  Longfellow'*  "  Voieei  of  the  Ni| 

Stsiliho'i  Poia*.  Wa  ■»  pleeni 
ebaea*'  of  Blackwood'*  UtgaiaB,  in  thi 
"  SeTton'a  Dan^ttei"  i*  an  aSiMtint  a 
full  of  meaning  and  truth.  Th*"HymM 
•ereral  of  the  other  piec**,  botny  a  ge 
rare  command  of  Usgnag*.  Slerfin^«  { 
the  current  poetical  lilei 


eouted  ii 


Dcllcnl  b 


wotdi  ia  ainguUrly  felicitoiu.  Tte  Mnl 
and  fteqaently  deiottonal.  Tha  work  ii 
aone  manner  by  Herman  Haokarof  Phi 
inlioduotion  by  R.  W.  Griawold. 
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bnsoB,  aai  MO  looM  to  aflM  iay  Mtiiftetot^  mlona»- 
tin  toBckof  tko  imb  or  thoorioi  lo  wbiok  Ihoy  mIMo 
The  tide  pm«  it  omoli  Ae  HBOt  MlirtBtif*  put  of  tbo  woilu 


ATuiniB Off  Srsjyiinioo,  ibM o^dtsafytim^mm mr 
ttnBgints:.dt$igmtd  f*  MprDM  the  ^partOwn  ^  i»»  e»t,  m 
saulkitw,  ease  ami  saftfy  ;  nUuMlrated  bv  em»$a.  By  Jameo 
3oUM,liV.k,U.,  Member  of  tb€  Medicftl  Society  of 
Tir^iBM.  P.  D.  Beiiiird,  Mmovd  BnildMc:  RiehiiioBd, 

Ai  tke  'tnde'  vooU  My,  tins  book  wm  entirely  goltoft 
ipiaRidnMAd— vritiqg,  priiitiiig,eiiimiiag,«ad  biadiaf 
iri  tkniii  MttU,  is  highly  oreditsble  Co  eseh  of  the  seye- 
nienft  eooeened.  It  is  inteaded  for  the  genenl  as  well 
at  the  pnfeHibiisI  resdei^-giTiiig  the  former  an  ezeellent 
iiieaofibe  sneteaiy  of  the  *sqiiiDt'  eye,  and  of  the  philoso- 
pbf  of  iff  euie— «ad  lo  the  Utter,  most  sdmirable  *  sailing 
^inciiQas'  as  to  hoir  he  shall  operate.  Dr.  Bolton  ei- 
pitiM  vitb  gxeat  nianteness  the  operation  for  Strabismus 
Bcigkeata  performed  by  him ;  sad  though  the  defonnity 
a  Moe  cans  asKMnted  almost  to  hideonsaess,  he  sae- 
eet«M  to  adauratioa  in  ereiy  one.  It  is  a  nsefol  little 
Buial  for  yooBg-operalois. 

Ajrlraonrcnoir  TO  Lcoal  .Scxcncs  :  being  s  ooneise 
«ad  itmiUar  treatise  on  such  legal  topics  as  are  eaiiieat 
read  bj  the  l^w-stndent ;  should  be  generally  taught  in 
the  iiisfaer  scminshes  of  learning ;  and  understood  by 
enrj  eitiaen,  ss  a  part  of  a  geneial  and  business  educa- 
tioB.  To  which  is  appended  a  concise  Dietionsiy  of 
Uw  tenat  and  phrasos.  By  Silas  Jones,  Counsellor  at 
Uw.   New-Yorh:  Johns.  Voorfaiea;  1842. 

Tlus  is  a  sort  of  asdr  siaiim,  which  CTery  young  man  of 
bwMis,  or  erery  young  man  who  ever  ezpeets  to  make  a 
Nsab^gire  a  note,  draw  a  deed,  or  execute  a  bond,  should 
Isft  bf  luB.  It  will  sne  him  just  the  information  which 
k  reqains,  ts  cnaUo  him  lo  do  what  he  wiahes  to  aocom- 
p}n^  a  a  proper  and  lawful  manner.  How  few  business 
ACS  tie  there  -aot  of  the  law-^who  understand  the  force 
«f  ihe  uiple  (LS.)  to  an  iastittnient  of  writing,  until  they 
hnt  leuaed  its  powers,  to  their  msI,  in  the  sereie  school 
«f  opeiisDee;  end  law  can  affoid  to  derive  efl  their  ksu>w* 
hdge  ires  MKh  a  school.  Seme  practical  knowledge  of 
lie  kv,  to  he  derired  irom  a  course  of  reading,  is  essen- 
tia] to  rreiy  meartierof  society.  Eftery  man — uniead  in 
^  ls«>-who  pots  his  name  upon  paper,  enlen  into  obli- 
iaioBs,aod  incarsrespoDsibiiitiee  of  wbidi  he  little  dieama. 
Vr.  Jooes  has  peiforamd  a  good  work ;  he  has  girea,  wuJH' 
*^  *•  pwse,  a  vast  amount  of  usefol  sad  praetical  infor- 


Tbe  spirit  of  the  age  is  utilitarian  in  a  high  degree ;  and 
*«  ^  the  pnblicatiaa  of  such  useful  and  prsotaeal  works, 
livays  with  pleasure.  To  commend  to  our  readers  one 
iock  book  of  this  dass,  affords  us  more  true  plessure,  than 
«e  omild  derive  from  spreading  before  them  a  thouaand 
▼(^QiMs  of  dreamy  and  sickly  romsnce.  In  the  one  case 
we  reoder  them  a  real  service ;  ia  the  other,  we  do  them  a 
pQsiSire  iajQij :  one  ia  food,  the  other  poison.  This  work 
UKcoaHBended  by  its  author  to  the  use  of  schools  and  of 
Uw-frcTDSMTs.  Wo  do  not  think  it  well  adapted  for  either 
pwpme ;  Uut  it  IS  admirably  calcalated  as  a  book  of  refer- 
CBce  for  yooag  men  just  setting  out  upon  life.  To  them, 
vebesxtilyeonunendit. 

Z^^OHi.  B^  the  author  oC 'Night  and  Moraing,  Riens^, 
PeliuuD,  £agene  Aram,  dec.  In  two  vols.  Harper  dt 
Broibeit:  New-Vorfc  j  1842. 

Saeh  is  the  opposttien  between  the  SMunmoth  *  weeklies* 
ta  Hew.York  with  regard  to  this  work,  that  it  may  be  had 
*^  far  foorpenee-halfpenay  a  volorae.  It  is  from  the 
pni^iate  pen  of  theft  moat  depraved  of  modem  novelists, 
Edwvd  Lytton  Bulwer.  He  is  a  man  whose  private 
cbaraoter  is  of  the  worst  kind ;  he  has  a  rich  imagination, 
vul  6sB  the  abufldaaee  of  a  lioentious  foney,  he  spasms 


forth  upon  the  loading  pnUio,  *msller' of  the  moat  eomipt- 
■VgtawlBney.  His  siien  style  proeures  his  umks  to  be 
geaondlyiesd,  sad  almsst  as  gMorally  oondessned.  The 
*fijM  luadarsof  the  last  novel'  pronouaoe  Zanoni  to  be  *  a 
poor  thing.*  U  is  a  mueh  less  *readsblo'  book  than  his 
Psul  Clifford,  Night  and  Morning,  et  id  oamr.  It  has  al- 
ready been  republished  in  several  of  the  m»tnrmat^  Northern 
newspapers,  and  ia  now  on  its  may  by  post  to  all  parts  of 
the  oountry ;  thus,  without  violatiag  the  preseat  poot^flice 
laws,  the  amils  are  loaded  dowut/or  aww^pirpseli^s,— 3 
cairrs,— with  a  trashy  book  teading  to  the  eorruption  of 
public  morals.  One  of  the  advantages  of  an  interaaiional 
oopy-righl  would  be  to  prevent  this. 

Trb  Eholisb  RKpaiHTs.  The  Isst  Not.  of  the  Lon- 
don, Edinburgh,  Foreign  end  Westnnnster  Revievrs,  and 
of  the  Dublin  University  Hagacine,  have  been  on  our  ta- 
ble for  some  days.  Th^  sre  all  very  good  sverage  num- 
bets,  in  good  paper  and  readable  type.  Since  the  steamers 
have  been  running  as  feny-boats  acroes  the  Atlaatio,  much 
less  attention  is  paid  by  the  press  to  foreign  itewspapeis 
sad  news  than  wss  formerly.  Inthedayaof  thepaoketa— 
and  we  are  not  prepared  lo  admit  that  they  are  goae  by 
never  to  return — an  *  arrival*  was  something  more  than  a 
mere  passing  event  of  the  day.  The  newspaper  press  wss 
not  content  to  give  in  one  paper  a  snmmaiy  of  intelligence — 
aa  is  done  now ;  but  s  running  head  was  kept,snd  copious 
extracts  were  made  from  the  English  papers,  HHing  up, 
with  important  foreign  information,  the  intervals  between 
the  psckets-^nd  Americsn  newspsper  resders,  were  then 
kept  regularly  and  correctly,  informed  of  Euitfpeaa  affaire. 
Not  so  now.  A  steamer  comes  pufing  across  she  is  tele- 
graphed— a  mere  synopsis  of  the  nevrs  is  published  in  the 
extras— reprinted  by  the  country  papers  and  there,  infor- 
mation, as  far  as  the  public  are  concerned,  rests  until  the 
next  arrival,  which  oocusa  in  10  or  12  days — and  in  the  in- 
terim further  extracts  are  neglected  and  airs  forgotten. 

The  effeot  of  this  hss  been  to  induce  oountry  gentlemen 
to  tarn  their  attention  from  nevrspsper  extracta  to  the  '  Re- 
prints,' with  the  view  of  keeping  pace  with,  end  a  run  of, 
European  affairs — consequently  the  circulation  of  the  fo- 
reign reviews,  haa  vastly  increased  since  the  introduction 
of  Atlantic  steam  packets.  The  eflfect  of  an  international 
copy-right  law,  would  be  to  increase  the  expense,  snd  di- 
minish the  circulation  in  our  country,  of  these  instructive 
and  useful  Reprints.  The  Dublin  University  Magasine 
contains  a  biographical  aketch,  with  aa  etching,  of  Dr. 
Gravea,  one  of  the  moat  distinguished  practitioners  of  the 
day,  and  an  orthodox  leader  and  genenl  favorite  with  the 
profession  on  both  sides  of  the  water.  Mr.  0111  is  the 
agent  for  Richmond. 

Thb  Southbkn  Quartbrlt  Rktikw,  No.  1.  January, 
1842.  New-Orleans:  published  by  the  proprietors  at 
166  Royal  Street. 

We  delight  to  write  that  word  SoUTinKN  before  new 
works  of  periodical  literature.  This  is  the  first  No.  of  the 
Southern  Review,  and  a  rich  one  it  is.  It  numbers  about 
300  octavo  pages,  and  besides  23  critieal  notices,  contains 
8  original  artidea^eome  of  which  are  of  a  very  high  order 
of  merit  The  article  on  the  newspaper  and  periodical 
Press,  another  on  Currency  and  Exchanges,  and  another 
on  the  Conatitution  of  the  United  States,  particularly  strike 
our  fancy,  because  of  their  utilitarian  character.  Mesara. 
J.  W.  Randolph  de  Co.  are  the  agenta  in  thia  city.  We 
should  be  glad  to  see  this  work  prosper.  Subscription  $10 
a  year,  payable  in  advance. 

On  the  Bkautiks,  Hakmonxss  and  Suslimivibs  or 
Natvbb.  By  Charlea  BmeJu,  This  delightfol  and  instruc- 
tive volume  forms  number  145  of  Helpers'  Fsmily  Library. 
It  depicts  and  illostrates  the  wonders  of  the  natural  world. 
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in  a  style  calcniated  to  imprest  the  most  indifferent.  Nu- 
merous manrellous,  but  unnoticed  fa^ts  and.  beauties  that 
adorn  the  material  uniyerse,  are  displayed  in  a  graphic  and 
interesting  manner.  The  subject  and!  esecutioB  of  the 
work  render  it  admirably  fitted  for  the  Family  Library. 

Mental  Philosophy.  This  is  an  excellent  work  for 
the  general  reader.  Bat  for  purposes  of  education,  we 
know  of  no  book  more  arailable  than  a  concise  and  well- 
arranged  treatise  on  psychology,  or  a  system  of  mental 
philosophy,  founded  on  consciousness  and  conunon  sense, 
by  one  of  the  able  theological  professors  at  the  Gettys- 
burg Institution.  The  mechanical  execution  of  this  vo- 
lume is  similar  to  that  of  Professor  Anthon*s  series, 
publiBhed  also  by  the  Harpers.  It  is  expressly  designed 
for  the  use  of  academies  and  colleges.  We  conmiend  it  to 
the  attention  of  teachers,  and  all  interested  in  education. 

Fiifi  Edition  of  thi  N«w  Tbstambnt.  We  hare 
frequently  commended  the  superior  execution  of  standard 
works  published  in  Boston.  Indeed,  some  of  the  best  li- 
brary editions  of  the  English  classics  that  have  appesured 
in  the  United  Stales,  issued  from  the  Boston  press.  An 
edition  of  the  New  Testament,  just  published  in  that  city, 
by  W.  D.  Tioknor,  deserves  the  attention  of  our  readers. 


nous  ranks  in  life,  the  society  must  aeeesMuily  be  mix 
It  is  made  up  of  various  classes  in  panrait  of  amowm 
and  change,  and  the  individual  aspirants  for  place ;  ilie  { 
lished  European  and  the  well  dressed  adventarer ;  tht  p 
tleman  and  the  black  leg,— all  are  often  found  amalpaai 
at  an  evening  party.  These  transient  visiten,  tl»n 
forming,  at  certain  seasons,  the  society  of  the  Metropol 
are  too  often  considered  as  constituting  and  givag  Am 
to  that  society ;  and  the  resident  popolatioB  axe  freqitei 
charged  with  offences  of  which  they  are  entirelj  niUi^ 
Accustomed  to  mingle  with  the  highest  digmtariei  of  i 
land,  and  to  associate  freely  with  the  represeatalifcsof  I 
people,  they  have  learned  to  place  a  fair  and  j\ut  €stiai| 
on  human  worth,  and  to  regard  mere  official  rank  or  ti4 
as  not  always  conferring  honor  or  moral  respeeU^iiit 
those  who  hold  it.  It  is  seen  with  no  exalted  feeiiisa 
those  to  whom  it  is  familiar;  and  the  viitoooa  and ini^ 
gent  citisen  of  Washington,  though  deprived  of  hii  tkd\ 
franchiae,  feels  no  disposition  to  tmekle  to  power,  | 
moves  through  life  with  a  conscious  independeaoe,  asj 
conviction  that  all  tree  distinction  is  based  oBBKnlsl 

I 

riority  alone." 

The  typography  of  this  little  volume— -iioai  the 
Mr.  Force — ^is  excellent,  and  the  represeBtatioo  of  Gi^ 
ough's  statue  of  Washington  as  a  fiontispieee  is  ^ 
As  the  publisher,  Mr.  Famham,  has  identified  himielf  i 


It  is  an  uncommonly  creditable  specimen  of  American ^ 

printing.    The  type  is  exactly  to  our  taste,  and  BP«<»d|a,;^»uuirof  great  merit,  we  not  only  o^^^ 
enough  to  accommodate  the  weakest  vision;  the  paper  is  L|jj„|jg^  |^  i^^pe  that  his  enterprise  will  be  bbenllj 
truly  beautiful,  and  the  whole  arrangement  of  the  work  ex- 
cellent.   Economy  and  elegance  are  combined  in  this  edi- 
tion more  successfully  than  in  any  which  has  fallen  under 
our  notice. 


warded. 


A  Nbw  Ouidb  to  Washington.  By  Oeonra  Wattorston. 
Washington:  Robert  Famham.  New-York:  Samuel 
Colman ;  1842.  12mo.  pp.  226. 

This  is  an  interesting  and  unpretending  little  volume. 
Treating  of  the  earliest  history  of  the  Metropolis  of  the 
Nation,  and  directing  attontion  to  the  principal  o<)jects  of 
curiosity  to  be  found  in  it,  it  is  better  calculated  to  inform 
the  visiter  on  the  spot  and  his  friends  at  home,  than  all  the 
compilations  which  have  hitherto  been  published.  Mr. 
Wattorston  has  been,  from  childhood,  an  inhabitant  of  the 
seat  of  government ;  the  advantages  possessed  by  him  for 
acquiring  all  kinds  of  information,  and  his  focility  as  a 
writer,  have  peculiarly  fitted  him  for  the  task  which  he  has 
so  well  performed.  H6  may  be  said  to  he ''the  Metropoli- 
tan author,*'  having  published  at  different  times,  **  Letters 
from  Washington,"  attributed  to  Wm.  Wirt;  "  Course  of 
Study  preparatory  to  the  Bar  and  the  Senate ;"  "  History 

of  Rome,"  in  questions  and  answers,  for  schools ;  "  L 

Family ;"  "  Wanderer  in  Washington ;"  "  GaHery  of  Ame- 
rican Portrait^;"  "Tabular  Statistics,"  &c.  So  nume- 
rous are  the  topics  embraced  in  the  work  before  us,  that  to 
specify  them  would  be  to  extract  some  half  dozen  pages  of 
the  table  of  contents :  it  would  eeem  nothing  has  escaped 
the  author's  penciL  The  well-known  sneer  of  Moore,  in 
relation  to  the  name  of  the  stream  that  flows  near  the  capitol, 

''WhatwoM  *Oo9a€  Creek'  ONCB  u  Tiber  M0w"~ 
is  in  a  manner  rebuked  by  our  author,  who  has  cited  ex- 
tracts from  old  land  patents,  the  metes  and  bounds  of  sur- 
veys, which  prove  that  a  portion  of  the  site  of  the  present 
city  of  Washington  was  called  "  Rome,"  (doubtless  by  its 
owner,  Popk,)  June  5, 1663— and  the  same  extracts  show, 
that  the  classic  name  of  Tiber  was  given  to  the  stream 
which  now  bears  that  name,  and  which  was  afterwards  oc- 
casionally called  "  Goose  Greek." 

The  article  on  the  "  Congressional  Burial  Ground"  is 
much  to  our  taste. 

He  thus  discourses  on  the  *'  Society"  of  the  Metropolis : 


Malta,  Feb.  aOih,lM 
My  Dear  8hr: 

When  out  of  town  some  thne  since  to  visit  tbe 
Krendi,  I  stopped  at  the  house  of  my  fiiend,  P.  VeQi,  L 
who  is  the  Syndick  of  a  distant  district,  and  leeeiTcd 
him  a  few  preserved  insects,  (oneof  whiek  I  nam 
and  is  ninety-six  years  old ;  and,  as  yon  will  pei«eire, 
a  most  perfect  state  of  preservation. 

Simple  as  is  the  manner  of  its  presermioR— it  beiof 
to  enclose  die  insect  between  two  pieces  of  isio^-^ 
edges  of  which  are  firmly  glued  together  to  eidodc  &e  i 
I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  it  adopted  is  acy^ 
c^inets  which  I  have  visited  in  Amerioa. 

I  think  this  informstion  is^mkiaUe  Ut  those  ^  «< 
gaged  in  the  collection  of  insects  and  plaoia,  ^ 
would  mention  the  subject  in  the  "  Messenger,"  yoQ*^ 
greatlj  oblige  Yours,  very  tfoly, 

To  T  W,  Wkke,  Beq.      W.  Winthbop  Avdib« 

The  aboTe  k  firom  oiu  intelligeot  sod  fi 
otic  Consul  at  Malta,  whose  contribotions.  m 
'  HiatOTy  of  the  Knights  of  Malta,'  conlinoe  w  d 
oar  pages,  and  have  entertained  and  iostiacta 
many  of  our  readers. 

The  specimen  is  perfect,  the  colours  vti»^' 
as  tbey  ever  were.  It  is  spread  oot  and  laid  bet« 
two  tlrin,  and  of  conrse  flexible,  plates  of  mic^'-'^ 
shape  of  a  diamond  figure,  and  the  edges  are  :■ 
firmly  between  a  narrow  slip  of  pasteboard,  i 
certainly  the  best  way  of  preserviiig  soch  s? 
mens  thieit  we  know  of.  Mica  is  an  article  oft 
merce,  may  easily  be  procured  in  our  cities. 
the  plates  cut  to  any  size  and  cleft  in  lamios  er 
so  thin.  We  commend  this  mode  of  prwort 
to  the  attention  of  entymologists  aod  hom^ 
The  botterfly  sent  by  Mr.  Andrew,  "^ 


"  From  the  great  variety  of  characters  that  assemble  in  nicely  set,  mica  and  all,  make  a  beaiili!«^i  _ 
Washington,  influenced  by  different  motives,  and  from  va-  ment  for  ladies'  bracelets^  breast-pins  afio  ^^ 
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OUR  DEAD. 

Tbej  are  Dot  dead— they  are  not  dead, 
Who  hare  pass'd  from  earth  away ; 

The  tre&sored  ones  we  have  lov*d  on  earth — 
We  shall  love  them  still,  for  aye ; 

Tbey  are  not  dead,  they  are  gone  above 

To  woo  us  there,  with  their  voice  of  love. 

They  are  not  dead  who  taught  the  heart 

Its  gratitude  to  God, 
When  life  was  like  a  summer's  day, 

Aod  a  flowery  path  we  trod ; 
They  are  not  dead,  they  do  live  above, 
AikI  foiget  us  not,  for  Heaven  is  bve. 

They  are  not  dead,  we  feel,  we  know 

For  our  soui  is  knit  to  theirs ; 
We  see  them  not  with  the  mortal  eye. 

Bat  we  meet  them  in  our  prayers. 
And  we  watch  their  dust  like  a  buried  gem, 
TUt  our  dust  and  our  spirit  shall  be  with  them. 

Elika. 


GRECMN  AND  ROMAN  LITERATURE. 

GREEK  AND  ROMAN  POETS.* 

PART  I. 

The  Aathor  of  our  being,  Id  accordance  Vfiih 
\hi.  kind  providence,  so  manifest  in  all  his  arrange- 
ments, haviog  implanted  in  the  human  mind,  for 
lii.^  own  good  purposes,  a  love  of  that  perfection 
lad  endless  enjoyment,  of  which  we  can  only  have 
(^pantively  feeble  glimpses  here,  has  vouchsafed 
^  grant  to  successive  ages,  the  most  valuable  of 
ill  ifistnictioQ — that  which  teaches  by  example. 

In  taking  a  retrospect  of  by-gone  ages,  for  the 
pwpose  of  drawing  from  the  experience  of  the  past 
lessons  of  wisdom,  and  a  knowledge  of  all  that  is 
Aoblime  and  beautiful  in  the  moral  world ;  as  well 
33  of  the  hideous  deformity  of  vice,  and  the  awful 
eoQscqueoces  that  inevitably  await  transgression ; 
there  is,  indeed,  one  source  of  light  for  our  guid- 
^ce  that  preeminently  excels  all  others,  as  it  was 
jpst,  that  the  inspirations  of  the  Author  of  the  Uni- 
verse should  excel  the  mere  efforts  of  human  ge- 
mi. 

Next  to  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  we  look  for  the 
precepts  and  examples  of  wisdom  in  the  pages  of 

•Tlie  writer  of  this  Article  originally  intended  to  com- 
pi«te  bis  review  of  the  subject  in  this  number  of  the  Mes- 
*^oger;  but  be  has  found  it  impossible  to  condense  his 
»«w»  to  the  limit  required,  without  divesting  it  of  all  in- 
i«r««t  whatever.  He  purposes  resuming  it  in  the  next  No., 
cad  coQtiikubg  it,  «ntU  he  shall  have  effected  his  original 
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Grecian  and  Roman  Literature.  In  the  arts  and 
sciences,  w*e  are  indebted  to  them  for  those  funda- 
mental discoveries,  which  have  served  as  bases  for 
the  noble  superstructures  erected  by  the  genius  of 
later  ages. 

In  poetry,  eloquence,  history,  painting,  scalpture, 
architecture,  medicine,  jurisprudence,  generalship, 
statesmanship,  they  have  afforded  models  and  in- 
struction to  the  human  race. 

To  take  a  generd  survey  of  this  rich  inheri- 
tance, would  require  talents  which  no  individual  can 
command.  We  propose  to  ourselves,  merely,  to 
give  a  brief  sketch  of  the  literary  treasures  so 
bountifully  spread  out  on  the  records  of  the  classic 
volumes,  and  then,  to  suggest  to  the  student  some 
of  the  advantages  he  may  derive,  from  drinking 
deeply  at  this  pure  and  perennial  fountain. 

Living  in  the  midst  of  an  utilitarian  age,  we  ar» 
well  aware  it  would  require  no  ordinary  persua- 
siveness to  enlist  the  popular  favor  on  behalf  of  a 
subject  which  does  not  seem  to  be  very  intimately 
connected  with  the  business  of  making  money — 
the  "  summum  bonum*^  of  our  day  and  generation ; 
yet,  we  feel  it  a  duty  to  say  a  word  in  behalf  of  a 
pursuit,  which  has  afforded  ourselves  pure  and 
permanent  comfort,  through  the  varied  scenes  of  a 
checkered  life. 

Man  is  perhaps  too  prone  to  look  with  compla- 
cency on  the  pursuits  that  occupied  the  sunny  pe- 
riod of  his  own  existence ;  yet  when  one  is  descend- 
ing the  shady  side  of  the  hill,  that  leads  to  the  dark 
valley  at  its  base,  he  may  be  pardoned,  for  occa- 
sionally looking  back,  with  interest,  on  those  who 
have  either  gained  the  summit,  or  whose  heads  are 
just  peering  above  the  horizon. 

Herodotus  informs  us  that  a  migrating  tribe  of 
Barbarians,  occupying,  in  the  reign  of  Deucalion, 
a  district  of  country  near  the  mountains  Olympus 
and  Ossa,  afterwards  called  Histi»otis,  being  ex- 
pelled by  the  Cadroeians,  bent  their  course  south- 
ward, tarried,  for  awhile,  near  the  sources  of  the 
Cephissus,  and  finally  settled  in  Peloponnesus, 
having  received  the  name  of  Dorians  from  their 
chief  or  king,  Dorus.  Another,  and  a  weaker 
branch,  separating  from  the  former,  settled  on  the 
barren  soil  of  Attica,  learned  the  language  of  the 
Aborigines,  and  finally  became  amalgamated  with 
them.  Too  pooi  to  invite  invaders,  they  advanced, 
gradually,  but  steadily,  and  increased  and  multi- 
plied, until  they  found  it  necessary  to  send  abroad 
colonists,  from  their  surplus  population.  These, 
taking  the  name  lones,  from  Ion,  another  descend- 
ant of  Deucalion,  settled  in  Ionia,  a  province  of 
Asia  Minor,  on  the  ilCgean  sea. 

Such  was  the  origin  of  the  two  great  divisions 
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of  ancient  Greece.  It  would  be  interesting  to  ac- 
company them  onwards,  in  their  various  migrations 
and  settlements,  in  different  parts  of  the  world ;  but 
we  have  referred  to  them  only  to  show  from  what 
small  streams  has  flowed  that  tide  of  cirilization, 
and  its  attendant  arts,  which  has  not,  like  the  flood 
of  Deucalion,  been  confined  to  the  plains  of  Thes- 
saly,  but  has  well-nigh  overspread  the  habitable 
globe. 

The  next  step  leads  us  to  the  origin  of  the  Ro- 
man Empire, — that  wonderful  structure,  from  the 
fragments  of  which  hare  been  erected  the  political 
edifices  that  now  distinguish  Christendom.  It  is 
supposed  that  the  district  of  country  around  Rome, 
was  first  settled  by  colonists  from  Sicily.  In  pro- 
cess of  time,  a  band  of  Arcadians,  under  the  con- 
duct of  CEnotrus,  the  son  of  Lycaon,  crossing  the 
Ionian  sea,  and  probably  doubling  the  western  pro- 
montory of  Sicily,  arrived  in  Latiom-*and,  having 
expelled  the  Sicilian  settlers,  took  possession  of 
their  lands.  They  became  afterwards  strength- 
ened by  accessions  of  Pelasgic  tribes  and  other 
emigrants  from  Thessaly,  and  carried  on  success- 
ful wars  with  the  neighboring  states.  Having  ap- 
propriated to  themselves — how  unjustly,  we  have 
seen — the  honorable  appellation,  Aborigines,  they 
remained  in  undisputed  possession,  to  the  period  of 
the  Trojan  war. 

Meantime,  Saturn,  king  of  Crete,  having  been 
expelled  from  his  country  by  his  son  Jupiter,  came 
to  Italy,  and  having  taught  Janus,  the  reigning  king, 
the  culture  of  the  vine  and  other  useful  arts,  was 
invited  to  a  participation  of  the  kingdom,  and  on 
the  death  of  his  friend,  became  sole  monarch.  In 
the  century  before  the  Trojan  war,  Evander  con- 
ducted another  colony  of  Arcadians  from  the  city 
of  Palantium  into  Italy ;  who  being  kindly  received 
by  King  Faunus,  and  having  obtained  a  grant  of 
land  for  himself  and  his  followers,  built,  on  a  mount, 
adjacent  to  the  Tiber,  a  fortress,  which  he  called 
Palantium.  A  few  years  subsequent  to  this  period, 
Hercules,  having  overrun  Peloponnesus,  reached 
Italy  with  his  fleet,  in  which  were  citizens  of  Elis 
and  other  provinces,  whom  he  permitted  to  found  a 
settlement  for  themselves.  These  soon  united  with 
the  Aborigines  and  Arcadians,  and  continued  mas- 
ters of  the  soil,  until,  in  the  reign  of  Latinus,  the 
grandson  of  Faunus,  ^neas  arrived  in  Italy,  and 
having  become  connected  with  Latinus  by  marry- 
ing his  daughter  Lavinia,  united  both  people  under 
the  name  of  Latins.  From  ^neas  the  succession 
descends  through  his  son  Ascanius,  who  built  Alba; 
and  on  his  death,  the  kingdom  reverts  to  Sylvius, 
the  son  of  Lavinia,  and  thence,  in  a  direct  line,  un- 
til usurped  by  Amulius,  who  expelled  his  brother 
Numitor,  and  made  Numitor^s  daughter  a  Vestal- 
Virgin.  She,  having  violated  her  vows,  brought 
forth  twins,  who  were  exposed  by  order  of  the 
usurper,  but  saved  and  bought  up  by  Faustulus,  the 
king's  herdsman.    These  youths,  named  Romulus 


and  Remus,  were  eventually  recognized  bj  their 
grandfather — ^who,  by  their  assistance,  was  rees- 
tablished on  his  throne. 

With  that  love  of  enterprise,  which  they  had  ac- 
quired in  their  intercourse  and  contests  with  the 
neighboring  marauders,  Uiey  determine  to  set  op 
for  themselves,  and  plan  a  city,  to  which  they  gire 
the  name  Rome,  from  Romulus.  In  order  to  io- 
crease  their  population,  they  open  a  ssfictoary  for 
the  malefactors  of  the  neighboring  statn.  To 
such  a  source  is  traced  the  origin  of  a  people,  who, 
in  subsequent  ages,  extended  their  conquests  to  the 
farthest  limits  of  the  known  -world. 

The  reader  will  see  that  the  Greeks  and  Romant 
probably  owe  their  origin  to  the  Pelasgi,  a  No^ 
madic  race,  whom  it  is  impossible  to  trace  hick 
with  any  degree  of  certainty. 

In  the  incipient  stage  of  civilization,  records 
have  usually  been  kept  by  tradition,  and  transmiued 
from  one  generation  to  another.  The  imagioa- 
tion  of  the  nairatof,  excited  by  the  applaose  of 
enthusiastic  auditors,  would,  naturally, lead  him  into 
fictions  and  embellishments,  which  becoming  gra- 
dually more  elaborate,  would  finally  resalt  in  a  nm- 
sured  diction.  Military  glory,  being  the  great  in- 
centive to  action  in  ancient  times,  soon  became  the 
theme  of  the  bard ;  and  thus,  epic  poetry  was,  per^ 
haps,  the  first  cultivated.  To  this  cireuDstaDee 
are  we  indebted  for  the  almost  divine  rhapsodies 
of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey.  It  would  occupy  toej 
much  space  to  examine  the  mooted  qoestiooffl 
Homer*s  birth  and  parentage.  The  account  give^ 
by  Herodotus,  is  perhaps,  upon  the  whole,  most  toj 
be  relied  upon.  From  him,  we  learn  that  he  «tf| 
the  illegitimate  son  of  a  female  of  Cyme,  in  Jlola^ 
named  Critheis,  who  having  been  led  an  orphan.  a4 
an  early  age,  yielded  to  the  seduction  of  some  a^| 
known  person,  and  to  conceal  her  shame,  ^^  srot; 
by  her  guardian  Cleanax  to  the  care  of  his  friewi 
Ismenias,  who  was  then  one  of  those  coIoDizisf 
Smyrna.  Here,  as  the  period  of  her  prcgnascT 
was  completed,  she  attended  a  festival  on  the  bsQk)| 
of  the  Meles,  and  was  delivered  of  a  male  cbiii 
to  whom,  from  the  circumstance,  she  gare  tlM 
name  Melesigenes.  The  account  Herodotos  givts| 
of  the  subsequent  conduct  of  the  mother  is  in'^j 
resting.  "  For  sometime  she  lived  with  Isroenas. 
After  awhile,  however,  she  left  him— with  the  li- 
bor  of  her  hands  supported  the  child  and  henelt 
receiving  employment,  now  from  one,  now  ft<«j 
another,  and  instructed  the  child  as  fiir  as  she  v» 
able."  Next  she  became  servant  to  a  8chooliDa-| 
ter  named  Phemias,  who  being  pleased  with  ber| 
conduct,  married  her,  adopted  her  son,  and  at  h» 
death,  left  him  his  property  and  school.  He  bad 
now  all  the  comforts  of  independence,  and  an  es- 
viable  reputation ;  he  was  however  induced  to  ihi»* 
don  his  school,  and  make  a  voyage  along  the  cos«| 
of  Greece  and  Italy.  On  his  retain,  he  Tjsflw 
Ithaca,  where  he  became  afflicted  with  a  disease 
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of  his  eyes,  which  was,  for  the  time,  relieved  by 
the  skill  and  kind  attentiona  of  his  host,  Mentor ;  but 
which,  sabseqoently,  terminated  in  his  total  blind- 
ness,  at  Colophon.  Hence  retarning  to  Smyrna, 
he  applied  himself  to  the  composition  of  poetry ; 
and  travelling,  first  to  one  and  then  another,  of  the 
Deighboring  colonies,  he  risited  Cyme,  the  birth- 
place of  his  mother — and  there  receiyed  the  name 
Hameros,  or  The  Blind. 

We  have  thought  our  readers  would  not  be  dis- 
pleased at  oar  devoting  a  few  paragraphs  to  the 
biognphy  of  the  father  and  high-priest  of  poetry ; 
hot  we  are  admonished  not  to  trespass  too  fitr,  and 
therefore  torn  to  a  brief  examination  of  his  claims 
as  a  poet    It  has  been  customary  to  institute  a 
comparison  between  him  and  his  great  imitator, 
^  iigil.  There  is  a  resemblance.    HomerV  genius 
is  the  ins— oll-perrading  in  its  power,  imparting, 
ii  the  same  time,  light  and  heat,  obscured  occa- 
siooallj,  by  a  transient  cloud,  but  instantly  emerg- 
iog  with  increased  brilliancy ;  now,  shooting  his 
njs  to  the  throne  of  Jupiter,  and  casting  a  halo 
of  majesty  and  glory  around  the  council  of  the 
Godi;  now,  darting  into  the  caves  of  ocean,  and 
illuminating  the  crystalline  palace  of  Thetis  and 
the  Nereids.    Virgil  is  the  moon — the  full-orbed 
Boofl, castmg,  indeed,  a  reflected  light;  but  oh,  how 
calm,  bow  serene,  how  beautiful,  how  faultless! 
ToQ  may  look,  and  look,  and  never  tire  of  looking 
It  her  mellow  lustre,  as  she  floats  along  through 
ether,  and  illumes  both  earth  and  sea.     But  her 
coarse  is  not  always  thus  tranquil.    Sometimes 
she  wades  through   a  dense  mass  of  vapor,  the 
omen  of  an  approaching  tempest.     The  lightnings 
&sh,  the  thunder  rolls,  the  earth  quakes,  the  ocean 
ii  beared  ap  from  its  depths,  and  the  presence  of 
^  great  Neptune  himself  is  required  to  calm  the 
elemental  conflict. 

**Ae  ftAai  magmo  m  papulo  cum  $apt  coSrta  nt 

Sedttio^  gtnUque  amamif  ignobile  mJgus  ; 

Jam^  faces  et  saxa  volant,  Jvnr  arma  mmUtrat ; 

Tm,  jutatt graoem  ae  meritia  n forte  vinan  quern 

Contpeaentaiiemt,  arreelieq  aunbua  aaUuU : 

i^ngUiktiamanm^etpeeivnmMket, 

Sit ametua peUgi  ceddUfragor:  m«iuor» poetquem 

Pnepidetu  genitar^  eeUoqim  mvectua  aperto, 

'^v^  <9*M,  cumque  volaiu  dot  lora  seeundo,^ 

To  form  a  correct  opinion  as  to  the  relative 
laerit  of  these  great  poets,  we  must  consider  the 
^es,  in  which  they  wrote,  and  the  circumstances, 
to  which  they  were  placed.  By  the  account  of 
Herodotus,  Homer  was  born  in  the  year  166,  after 
^  Trojan  war;  and  though  it  is  probable,  that, 
ereo  then,  Greece  and  its  Asiatic  colonies  had 
nade  considerable  progress  in  literature,  yet  it 
nost  have  been  relatively  rude,  in  comparison  with 
the  perfection  it  afterwards  attained.  In  this  re- 
'peet,  however,  how  vast  was  the  advantage  of  the 
Latin  poet  over  his  great  prototype.  The  latter 
had  to  create  a  world  of  his  own — the  former  came 
aod  fouad  all  things  fashioned  to  his  hand ;  and 


without  altering,  in  the  slightest  degree,  the  great 
design ;  now  prunes  a  luxuriant  bough— now  lops 
oflf  some  unsightly  excrescence, — opens  a  vista 
here*— plants  a  grove  there; — in  fine,  touches  all 
with  a  master^s  hand,— sofVens,  mellows,  and  beau- 
tifies the  landscape.  If  the  Mantuan  could  come 
to  life,  and  be  asked  the  question,  whether  he 
deemed  himself  equal  to  the  Greek  1  he  would  mo- 
destly decline  all  competition;  and  content  with 
the  nearest  place,  would  justly  apply,  to  their  rela- 
tive claims,  his  own  beautiful  lines  : 

"Primue  mbUt  kngequi  mUe  «mma  earpara  JVifiw 
£mical,  el  oeirfu  etftdnunia  oeyer  aUt. 
Proximue  fndc,  Umgo  sedproximue  intervaUOf 
IneequUur  EiayalueJ" 

Homer  was  the  child  of  shame  and  obscurity, 
having  no  human  eye  to  rest,  with  interest  and  plea- 
sure upon  his  helpless  infancy,  except  those  of  the 
poor  disgraced  mother,  who  had,  now,  no  tie  to 
bind  her  to  earth,  but  the  caresses  of  her  child. 
Fortunately  for  the  world,  that  mother,  though  she 
surrendered  her  honor,  in  a  moment  of  human  frailty, 
was  no  ordinary  woman;  but  atoned  for  her  past 
misconduct  by  the  decorum,  industry,  and  maternal 
duty  that  marked  her  future  life.  But  the  young 
poet  was  not  only  deprived  of  the  sympathies  and 
encouragement  of  this  exemplary  mother  by  death ; 
but  he  was,  in  early  manhood,  excluded  from  all 
communication  with  external  objects,  and  wandered 
about,  poor,  blind,  helpless  and  neglected. 

Virgil,  if  not  born  to  affluence,  was  at  least  the 
offspring  of  independence.  In  his  days  of  boyhood 
he  gamboPd  on  the  banks  of  the  Mincius,  among 
tbe  wildest  scenery  of  nature :  he  received  his  edu- 
cation at  Cremona,  and  was  deeply  read  in  Grecian 
literature,  as  is  manifest  from  the  models  he  chose 
for  imitation.  He  was  worshipped  by  the  populace, 
respected  by  the  wise,  caressed  by  the  court,  and 
courted  by  the  prince.  In  fine,  he  had  every  thing 
to  encourage,  and  nothing  to  depress  him ;  for,  as 
to  his  difficulty  with  the  soldier,  who  dispossessed 
him  of  his  lands,  the  injury  was  speedily  redressed; 
and  moreover,  it  served  as  his  introduction  to  Mae- 
cenas, the  best  of  patrons. 

In  the  delineation  of  human  character,  the  Latin 
poet  is  immeasurably  inferior  to  the  Greek.  The 
heroes  of  Homer  stand  forth  in  bold  relief,  and 
their  individual  characteristics  are  so  admirably 
depicted,  that  the  reader  can  never  be  at  a  loss 
where  to  place  them.*  Agamemnon,  powerful,  ava- 
ricious, contemptuous,  selfish,  intemperate,  timid, 
impatient  of  an  equal,  conscious  of  his  authority. 
Achilles,  godlike,  passionate,  impetuous,  brave,  un- 
relenting, unmerciful,  impatient  of  control.  Hec- 
tor, brave,  vigilant,  generous,  afiectionate.  Even 
iEneas,  as  described  by  Homer,  although  intended 
as  a  subordinate  character,  is  a  superior  man  to  the 
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hero  of  Virgil.    In  the  latter,  his  abandonment  of  | 
his  wife  is  inadequately  defended,  and  his  conduct 
to  Dido  is  no  less  unmanly.    His  piety  to  his  father 
is  his  redeeming  quality. 

The  female  characters  of  Virgil  are  well  sus- 
tained. Nothing  can  surpass  the  last  interview  of 
Dido  with  i£neas.  Her  appeal  is  the  very  es- 
sence of  eloquence,  and  her  proud  disdain  of  his 
apologies,  in  the  lower  regions,  is  exquisitely  con- 
ceired : 

**lUa  aolofixoM  oculoa  aversa  tenebat : 
Nwc  magit  meepto  vii/lum  termone  movtiurj 
Quam  si  dun  aiUx  out  aUt  Marpena  etniUtJ* 

Camilla  is  admirably  depicted : 

"At  mediMS  inter  cadet  eanUtat  Amazon^ 
Unuin  exerta  lotus  pugrust  pharetrata  Camiila. 
Et  nunc  lenta  manu  spargens  hasttUa  densetf 
Nunc  vaUdam  dextra  rapit  indrfessa  bipennmn. 
Aureus  ex  humero  sonat  arcust  st  arma  Dianm," 

Notwithstanding,  however,  the  numerous  instan- 
ces of  his  great  power  which  may  be  adduced  in  this 
department  of  poetry,  they  are,  in  the  aggregate, 
below  the  standard  of  Homer ;  indeed,  there  has 
lived  but  one  person  whose  conception  of  the  va- 
rieties of  human  character  seems  to  have  approached 
that  of  the  blind  bard ;  and  that  man  was  Shaks- 
peare.  We  have  avoided  making  quotations  to  sus- 
tain our  views  of  the  superior  claims  of  Homer, 
because,  were  we  to  quote  from  the  original,  the 
great  majority  of  our  readers  would  pass  them  over; 
and  no  translation  can  do  him  justice.  Yet  we 
should  think  we  had  committed  a  sin  against  the 
fair  sex,  had  we  omitted  to  call  the  reader^s  atten- 
tion to  the  virtuous  and  devoted  wife  of  Hector, 
the  almost  divine  Andromache.  Their  interview 
in  the  6th  book  of  the  Iliad,  is  inimitable : 

"  Urge  thou  thy  knight  to  march  where  glory  calla, 
And  timely  join  me,  ere  I  leare  the  walls, 
Ere  yet  I  mingle  in  the  direful  fray, 
My  wife,  my  infant,  claim  a  moment*8  atay ; 
This  day  (perhaps  the  last  that  sees  me  here) 
Demands  a  parting  word,  a  tender  tear ; 

Bat  he  who  found"  not  whom  his  soul  desired. 
Whose  Tirtue  charmed  him,  as  her  beauty  fir'd. 
Stood  in  the  gates,  and  ask'd  what  way  she  bent 
Her  parting  step  f 

Hector,  this  heard,  retum*d  without  delay : 
Swifl  through  the  town  he  trod  his  former  way, 
Through  streets  of  palaces,  and  walks  of  state ; 
And  met  the  mourner  at  the  Scocan  gate. 
With  haste  to  meet  him  sprung  the  joyful  fair. 
His  blameless  wife,  AStion^s  wealthy  heir: 

Silent  the  warrior  smilM,  and  plea8*d  resign*d 
To  tender  passions  all  his  mighty  mind : 
His  beauteous  princess  cast  a  mournful  look. 
Hung  on  his  hand,  and  then  dejected  spoke ; 
Her  bosom  labored  with  a  boding  sigh. 
And  the  big  tear  stood  trembling  in  her  eye. 
Too  daring  prince !  ah,  whither  dost  thou  run? 
Ah,  too  forgetful  of  thy  wife  and  son  ! 
Ani  think*st  thou  not  how  wretched  we  shall  be, 


A  widow  1,  an  helpless  orphan  he ! 
For  sure  such  courage  length  of  life  denies  i 
And  thou  must  fall,  thy  virtue^s  sacrifice. 
Greece  in  her  single  heroes  stro?e  in  vain, 
Now  hosts  oppose  thee,  and  thou  must  be  slun  ? 
Oh  grant  me,  Gods !  ere  Hector  meets  his  doom, 
All  I  can  ask  of  Heaven,  an  early  tomb! 

By  the  same  arm  my  seven  brave  brotbeia  fcU ; 
In  one  sad  day  beheld  the  gates  of  hell; 
While  the  fat  herds  and  snowy  flocks  tbey  fed ; 
Amid  their  fields  the  hapless  heroes  bled ! 
My  mother  livM  to  bear  the  victor's  bands, 
The  queen  of  Hippoplacia*s  sylvan  lands : 
Redeem*d  too  late,  she  scarce  beheld  again 
Her  pleasing  empire  and  her  native  plain, 
When  ah !  opprest  by  life-consuming  woe, 
She  fell  a  victim  to  Diana's  bow. 
Yet,  while  my  Hector  still  survives,  I  see 
My  father,  mother,  brethren,  all,  in  thee: 
Alas  1  my  parents,  brothers,  kindred,  all. 
Once  more  will  perish,  if  my  Hector  fall. 

It  may  be  proper  here  to  remark  that  he  dso 
wrote  in  hexameter  verse,  a  poem  called  Batra- 
chomyomachia,  or  the  Battle  of  the  Frogs  and 
Mice,  and  several  hymns  upon  the  Gods  and  other 
subjects,  which  have  descended  to  us.  Thej  aD 
evince  the  same  genius  that  shines  with  sach  ooe- 
quailed  lustre  in  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey. 

The  same  age,  and  indeed  we  may  say,  thesaiiK 
city  that  produced  Homer,  Cyme  of  iEolis,  gsTe 
birth  to  Hesiod,  the  mellifluous  author  of  ^'Worh 
and  Daysj^  as  also  of  the  ^^  Origin  of  the  Ms^^ 
and  the  ''Shield  of  Hercules.''  This  poet  wis 
taken  to  Ascra,  in  Bceotia,  by  his  parents  io  his 
infancy,  and  is  therefore  known  by  the  appellation 
of  Ascrean.  He  composed  in  the  heroic  measure, 
and  in  loftiness  of  style,  bears  some  resemblance  to 
Homer.  Indeed,  they  have  many  lines  precisely 
the  same,  or  very  slightly  altered ;  which  faron 
the  supposition,  that  Hesiod  flourished  in  a  8ubs^ 
quent  age.  There  is  much  to  be  admired  io  his 
''Works  and  Days''  for  its  own  intrinsic  merit ;| 
but  it  is  still  more  interesting,  as  the  groandvork! 
of  that  most  elaborate  poem,  the  Georgica  of  ^  ir* 
gil.  There  are  passages  of  such  exquisite  beautji 
in  this  last  poem,  that  we  can  with  diScuhv  it- 
frain  from  extracting  them ;  but  we  must  cootect 
ourselves  with  the  remark,  that  he  who  has  not 
feasted  on  this  banquet,  has  never  fully  enjoted 
the  luxuries  which  the  country  alone  can  produce. 

The  next  writer  that  meriu  our  attentioo  io  this! 
connexion,  is  Theocritus,  He  was  a  natifc  of  Si-i 
cily,  and  the  son  of  Praxagoras  and  Philine.  Hi^ 
mother  he  dignifies  with  the  epithet  »«p«>«*i  ^ 
renoumed.  He  flourished  in  the  third  eentory^ 
before  Christ.  He  wrote  in  the  Doric  dialect; 
which  seems  to  be  peculiarly  adapted  to  pastoral 
composition.  Virgil  not  only  has  taken  Tbeocritas 
for  his  model,  in  his  Bucolica;  but  indeed,  they  n»y 
be  considered  less  as  imitations  than  tnmslatioitt.- 
a  clear  confession,  that  he  despaired  of  prodacini 
*any  thing  original,  which  would  rival  the  &«/«» 
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Mme.  The  original  and  the  copy  however  are 
both  exqai«ite,  and  will  continoe  to  be  admired, 
while  the  artless  simplicity  of  nature,  and  the  well- 
coQcealed  refinement  of  art,  can  be  appreciated  by 
man.  It  is  impossible  for  one,  who  has  all  his  life 
been  immared  in  a  city,  to  realiae  the  delights  of 
the  coQDtry,  especially  amidst  the  wild  scenery  of 
a  moontainoas  region.  We  can  fancy  the  shep- 
herd, ereo  now,  reclining  on  the  shady  bank  of  the 
Mincias,  or  seated  on  some  crag  of  the  Alps,  tend- 
fflg  his  flocks,  attended  by  his  faithful  dog,  and 
dwelKng,  with  rapture,  on  every  line  of  these  ex- 
qoisite  productions ;  but  we  cannot  participate  his 
enthusiasm,  for  our  hearts  do  not  beat  in  unison 
wiih  the  poetry  of  nature,  nor  are  our  souls  attuned 
to  her  faannony  and  pathos ;  nevertheless,  unmusi- 
cal indeed  must  be  the  ear,  on  which  these  sweet 
strains  fall  unheeded. 

The  work  to  which  we  would  next  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  reader,  is  the  great  Didactic  Poem 
of  Lacretius,  styled  *'  The  Nature  of  Things." 
The  best  authorities  place  the  birth  of  this  extra- 
ordinary man  in  the  year  658  of  Rome.  He  was 
descended,  no  doubt,  from  the  illustrious  family  of 
that  name  which  had  been  instrumental  in  the  ex- 
pabion  of  the  Tarquins.  Fired  with  a  love  of  phi- 
losophy, he  visited  Athens  and  attached  himself  to 
the  Epicureans.  On  his  return  to  the  quietude  of 
his  villa,  he  composed  the  work  of  which  we  are 
DOW  treating.  It  was,  however,  not  published  un- 
til after  his  death,  which  occurred  in  the  44th  year 
of  his  age  by  suicide.  It  is  supposed  bis  reason 
had  been  overthrown  by  sorrow,  for  the  disgrace 
and  banishment  of  his  friend  Memmius,  through 
the  inflaence  of  Pompey — a  melancholy  illustration 
of  the  inadequacy  of  those  philosophical  principles, 
the  self-sustaining  power  of  which  he  had  defend- 
ed, vith  80  much  zeal  and  eloquence. 

To  the  Christian,  guided  by  the  light  of  revela- 
tion, nothing  can  be  more  absurd  than  the  doctrines 
of  Epicums ;  but  it  must  be  confessed  that  many 
of  the  opinions  of  the  Platonists  and  other  sects, 
▼ere  oo  less  preposterous.  His  great  intellect, 
bewildered  by  the  idea  of  a  multiplicity  of  Gods, 
in  attempting  to  create  a  system  more  consonant 
^th  reason,  fell  into  a  labyrinth,  from  which  even 
the  genius  of  Lucretius  could  not  extricate  him. 

Horace  has  truly  said  of  the  Greek  poets : 

"Ormia  mgeniuntt  OraHs  dedit  ore  rotunda 
Muaa  loqui,  praUr  knidtm  tuUliua  avari$" 

If  the  compliment  may  be  transferred  to  any 

Latin  poet,  to  none  is  it  more  justly  due  than  to 

Locretios.    That  his  premises  were  incorrect,  was 

bot  so  much  his  fault  as  that  of  the  age  in  which 

be  liTed ;  that  he  enforced  those  principles  with  a 

cogency  and  variety  of  arguments  and  a  degree  of 

«^Qence  seldom  surpassed,  was  his  own  peculiar 
merit. 

Altboagb  the  /anguage  had  not  yet  reached  that 


smoothness  of  diction,  which  it  soon  after  attained 
in  the  time  of  Caesar,  Cicero,  Horace  and  Virgil ; 
yet  it  was  perhaps  more  masculine,  more  sonorous, 
more  sublime.  We  annex  as  an  example  of  his 
style,  the  exordium  to  his  poem,  addressed  to  Ve- 
nus, or  rather  to  the  passsion  of  Love^  which  is 
merely  intended  to  be  personified  by  him — a  cir- 
cumstance that  seems  to  have  been  overlooked  by 
those  who  charge  him  with  inconsistency.  In  jus- 
tice to  his  translator — Thomas  Busby — we  subjoin 
his  version  of  the  same  extract.  We  know  no 
translator  who  has  been  more  successful  than  Dr. 
Busby,  in  conveying  the  sense  of  his  author,  with- 
out detracting  aught  from  that  elevated  diction  for 
which  this  poet  is  especially  remarkable : 

**JEneadum  genUris^  Aomtnicm  divumque  voiuptatt 
Alma  Venua,  cali  tutiter  labenlia  ngna 
QtuB  mart  namgerumt  qvM  terraa  fn^ferenteis 
ConceUhroM  ;  per  Te  qtumiam  genus  omne  animMUum, 
Concipitur,  vieitque  exortvm  lumina  tolia : 
Te,  Dea,  tefughmt  venti^  te  nuinla  cali, 
Adventumque  tuum :  tibi  auaveia  dadaia  tdlua 
SurnmUtitflores^tiht  rident  etquora  pofUif 
Placatumque  nitet  diffuao  btnune  ceduni. 
Nam  nmul  ac  tpeciea  patefacta'tt  vema  diet, 
Et  reserata  viget  gemtabiliM  aura  Favoni  ; 
Aeria  primum  volucree  te,  Drua,  tuumque 
Signifieant  initum  percueecB  corda  tua  vi. 
Indefera  pecudes  perndtant  paUda  Iteta, 
Et  rapidoe  tranant  amneia;  ita  capta  Upore, 
lUicdnrisque  tuia,  omnia  natura  ammantitm 
Te  aequitwr  ct^ndi,  qud  qunoque  inducere  pergia. 
JDeniqveper  mariay  ac  monteia,  fluvioaque  rapaceiaf 
J^tmdiferaaque  domoa  amum,  can^Maque  vcren/m, 
Omnibua  ineutiena  blandum  per  pectora  amoremf 
Effida,  ut  eupidt  generaUm  aacla  propagentJ'* 

Parent  of  Rome  I  sweet  Venus !  source  of  love  ! 

Delight  of  mortals  and  the  blest  above ! 

Who  glad'st  the  earth,  the  sea,  all  things  that  lie 

Beneath  yon  gliding  spheres  that  beam  on  high ; 

From  thee  all  pleasure,  beauty,  being,  flows, 

Life  springs  to  light,  and  pregnant  nsture  glows. 

Thee,  Goddess  !  thee  the  winds  and  tempests  fly, 

Clouds  at  thy  presence  quit  the  brightening  sky ; 

The  teeming  Earth  exerts  her  genial  powers, 

In  fair  profusion  spreads  her  sweetest  flowers ; 

The  smiling  seas  in  gentle  waves  sppear, 

And  glory  gilds  the  tranquil  atmosphere. 

When  youthful  Spring  salutes  the  cheerful  vales. 

And  soft  Favonius  wakes  his  balmy  gsles. 

Pierced  by  thy  flame,  gay  birds  in  every  bower 

Feel  thy  approach,  and  hail  thy  sacred  power ; 

Exulting  herds  o'er  laughing  verdure  plsy. 

Rush  through  the  rapid  streams,  and  boundless  stray. 

Rapt  into  bliss  by  thy  inspiring  charms, 

Thy  sweet  allurements,  and  thy  soil  alarms, 

All  beings  bum  thy  pleasure  to  fulfil. 

And  wait,  enraptured,  on  thy  heavenly  will. 

Through  seas  and  streams  thy  kindly  power  pre%-ails. 

Overspreads  the  mountains  and  pervades  the  dales, 

The  bowery  mansions  of  melodious  birds, 

And  open  pastures  of  rejoicing  herds ; 

Darts  through  each  kindling  breast  love's  melting  rage, 

And  all  things  renovates  from  age  to  age. 

From  the  notice  we  have  taken  of  Lucretius,  it 
will  be  readily  inferred  that  we  are  admirers  of  his 
almost  Homeric  genius:  we  are  so,  and  lament, 
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most  sincerely,  that  he  did  not  live  in  an  age 
blessed  with  the  light  of  revelation.  Had  such 
been  his  good  fortune,  his  conaprchensive  intellect 
would  soon  have  grasped  the  truth,  and  he  would 
have  bren  a  shining  light  in  the  Christian  world. 

Alihongh  his  theories  must  now  appear  puerile 
to  any  reflecting  mind,  yet  they  are  enforced  in 
such  seductive  language,  that  the  book  cannot  be 
safely  put  into  the  hands  of  youth,  unless  the  teacher 
be  a  Christian,  and  prepared  to  expose  the  absur- 
dities of  its  atheistical  reveries. 

There  is  another  blemish  common  to  him,  with 
many  of  the  greatest  poets  of  ancient  and  modern 
times — a  departure  from  that  strict  modesty,  which 
should  never  bo  violated  by  one  who  aims  at  in- 
structing and  improving  mankind.    We  arc  not  op- 


limity  :  he  wu  a  sweet  rather  than  i  gmt  poit, 
and  if  his  works  were  expurgated  of  ^  thit  bi 
an  immoral  tendency,  he  might  be  read  wiik  pb* 
sure  and  profit. 

We  have  placed  Ovid  among  the  vritenof  ki- 
roic  verse:  many  of  his  compositions, Iiovck^ 
belong  to  the  class  termed  Elegiac ;  and  here,p» 
haps,  it  will  be  quite  as  eonvenient  to  plice  1M 
lus  and  Propertius  as  in  any  other  categorj.  Tta 
poetry  of  Tibullus  is  tender,  smooth  and  kIi' 
dious ;  that  of  Propertius,  according  to  QuintiEai 
was  preferred  by  some,  but  is  more  disfigmcd  If 
lasciviousness.  Neither  is  fit  to  go  into  the  Imii 
of  youth.  Returning  to  the  writers  of  beiiBeM^ 
let  us  next  glance  at  the  author  of  the  PkenJk 

Marcus  Anneus  Lucanus.  the  son  of  M.  A.  lb- 


posed  to  treating  the  mysteries  of  physical  science  j  l^t  and  nephew  of  Seneca,  was  bom  at  CoiMi 
in  intelligible  language;  but  we  thank  God,  that 
an  exhibition  of  those  gross  indecencies,  which 
have  disfigured  the  pages  of  classical,  and  even 
English  literature,  finds  no  favor  in  the  present  re- 
fined and  enlightened  age. 

We  next  turn  to  Ovid,  (Puhlius  Ovidins  Naso,) 
and  our  remarks  will  be  brief;  not  that  we  are  un- 
willing to  acknowledge  the  varied  beauties  with 
which  his  works  abound,  but  because  we  deem 
tiiat  even  these,  charming  as  they  are,  cannot  re- 
doom  the  general  scope  and  tendency  of  his  com- 
positions, to  efleminate  and  deprave  the  youthful 
mind.  This  eminent  poet  was  born  in  the  year  in 
which  the  Consuls,  Hirtius  and  Pansa,  fell  in  battle 
at  Mutina.  B.  C.  43.  His  auto-biography  is  con- 
tained in  one  of  his  own  charming  elegies ;  from 
which  it  would  appear  that  every  effort  to  sup- 
press his  poetical  vein,  proved  abortive — and  that 
as  every  thing  which  Midas  touched,  was  converted 
into  gold ;  so  all  Ovid's  efforts  to  compose  in  prose 
terminated  in  verse.  lie  was  intimate  with  Pro- 
pertius, Tihullus,  and  Horace;  he  barely  knew 
Virgil.  {'^VirfrUium  L'idi  tanfum.''^)  He  married 
early,  and  unhappily ;  married,  a  second  time,  a 
woman  who,  thou{;h  virtuous,  had  no  sympathies 
in  common  with  him,  and  who  appears  to  have 
separated  from  him.  In  a  third  attempt,  he  seems 
to  have  been  more  fortunate,  as  he  says  this  wife 
shared  with  him  the  hardships  of  his  exile,  at  To- 
rn ita>,  on  the  Euxine,  whither  he  had  been  banished, 
for  some  unknown  cause,  by  Augustus.  He  calls 
to  witness  the  manes  of  his  parents,  that  error,  not 
crime,  was  the  cause  of  his  banishment.  He  con- 
soles himself,  in  his  sad  misfortunes,  with  a  con- 
sciousness of  his  present  fame,  and  a  firm  convic- 
tion that  it  will  be  immortal. 


''fJrifO,  quod  rh^t  Hurinque  Uihtrribua  obttOf 

JV(fc  mr  sollicittp  ttrtUa  lucis  hafj^nt^ 

(rratiat  yfusa,  tibi.     Nam,  tu  solatia  prmbet ; 

7'n  rurtr  rrtpnfs,  tu  mrtiinna  malt: 

Tu  flu  r,  tu  comrg  rs :  tu  no»  abtlucin  ab  Istro 

la  mnlnnpte  mihi  dux  Htlicone  locum.**  &c. 

Ovid  can  lay  little  claim  to  originality  or  sub- 


in  Spain :  C.  Caesar  Germanicus  being  a 
time  consul  with  L.  Ccsianus.  At  eight 
old,  he  was  carried  to  Rome  and  educated  ;ulb 
with  the  celebrated  A.  Persius,  became  the  f^l' 
of  the  philosopher  Comutus,  and  other  distingiM 
teachers.  At  an  early  age,  he  acquired  repiUM 
and  honors,  and  was  even  unanimously  elected  ii 
the  college  of  Augurs.  lie  had,  however,  tba  m 
fortune  to  displease  Nero,  who  took  every  o|f» 
tunity  to  mortify  him.  He  united  in  the 
racy  of  Piso  against  the  Emperor;  but, that m-i 
spiracy  having  been  detected,  although  be  hmi^^ 
attempted  to  conciliate  Nero,  by  implicatiof 
own  mother,  he  was  ordered  to  put  hinrifl 
death,  in  the  manner  he  preferred.  He  diredril 
warm  bath  to  be  prepared,  and  seating  hiimdf 
it,  caused  his  veins  to  be  opened,  and  expini' 
peating  his  own  description  of  the  death  of 
das  :  Phar.  L.  HI. 

**  Prahvii  itla  diet  varii  mirandafali. 
Ferren  dum  pvppi  rapidoa  tmanut  imaerii  wmm 
Affixit  Lyeulam :  memL$fani  ilUpnfwtd»: 
Sed  prohibfnt  Mcii :  SMupeiuaque  crmn  ntmtmi. 
Seinditur  avuUuM :  nee  ticut  vuimere  $mmgtuM 
EmicuU  UniuM :  ruptia  cadit  wtdifue  vmig : 
DiMCurnuque  tuuma  dhena  m  mfmhrm 
Intercephu  aqtOM :  ntJiha  vita  patmtpti 
E*t  tania  dimiMaa  vm  ;  pan  uMtnw  tno&ci 
Tradidit  m  htum  vaeuM  vitaUhtu  arhu," 

Lucan  has  had  many  admirers,  and  aBdooblei|f 
there  are  some  fine  passages  in  the  Pharaaliaitfl 
the  worst  of  which  is  that  given  above:  batm 
whole,  it  may  be  considered  a  failure.     It  ta  a  k^ 
story,  beginning  at  the  beginning,  and  endiif  < 
the  end — so  far,  indeed,  as  it  is  ended,— fa  tkf  ^ 
poet  did  not  live  to  finish  it,  having  been  orimt^ 
to  die  at  the  early  age  of  26  years.     It  is  aeaiB^' 
fair  to  criticise,  with  severity,  a  work  vhick' 
probably  a  rough  draught,  intended  to  be  aQbaiiMA 
to  the  revision  of  his  friends,  and  to  be  act  tfA 
for  examination  and  correction,  by  a  more  oiatucf 
judgment.     The  accurate  Quintilian  has  estusilii 
his  powers  very  correctly  : 

*'  Lttcamu  nrdent,  et  emeUmhu,  H  ■tiifwfiii  timimmm^ 
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T^  ««lio,  magia  enOorUnu  ^vamjnetia  ammnuran' 


This  opinion  of  Qaintilian  has  saggested  to  our 
miDd,  that  it  might  prove  an  interesting  inquiry, 
how  fer  the,  apparently,  kindred  talent  of  a  high 
grade  of  eloquence,  is  really  favorable  or  other- 
wise, to  the  cnliiration  of  poetry.    We  know  that 
the  greatest  of  all  the  Roman  orators,  Cicero,  made 
nmny  efforts  to  woo  the  mnse  of  poesy ;  but  as  if 
«fae  were  nnwilling  to  play  second  to  her  sister, 
ahe  coyly  ahmnk  from  his  overtures.     We  have 
DO  evidence  that  Demosthenes,  or  if^schines,  or 
Lrsias,  or  laocrates,  or  Burke,  or  Chatham,  or 
Grattan,  evinced  any  poetical  talent ;  yet  it  seems 
stnoge  that  sach  should  be  the  fact.    Canning,  we 
believe,  did  make  some  pretty  verses  in  his  youth; 
and  we  recollect,  when  a  boy,  having  seen  some 
ataimserqit  letters  in  verse,  written  by  Curran  to 
his  friend,  the  Rer.  Richard  Carey,  which  we  are 
sarc  have  never  been  published,  and  which  we  fear 
will  be  loet  to  the  world.    They  were  the  es- 
sence of  fanmor,  wit,  tenderness,  and  unstudied  ele- 
gance;  hot  this  is  an  isolated  case  and  proves 
nothing,  and  moreover,  they  were  but  emanations  of 
that  wit  and  humor,  which  seemed  ever  to  be  well- 
iDg  op  in  his  soul.     Now,  how  is  it  with  regard  to 
the  transition  from  poetry  to  oratory  ?    We  think 
we  have  been  able  to  observe,  that  those,  whose 
poetieal  genius  predominated  in  youth,  have,  in 
many  instances,  become  effective  oratore  in  ad- 
vanced life.     It  is  conceded  that  there  is  no  more 
polisfaed  speaker  of  the  day  than  Moore.     Camp- 
bell too  has  made  some  fine  rhetorical  displays. 
Scott  proved  himself  an  able  speaker  on  several 
oeeasikms.     Petrareh  was  an  orator;  so  was  Mil- 
ton; and  many  others  could  be  named.     We  only 
hint  at  these  facts,  but  they  deserve  deeper  con- 
sideration.    They  have  brought  our  own  mind  to 
the  conclusion  that  a  man  may  make  himself  an 
orator,  bat  that  he  mnst  be  bom  a  poet. 

Having  devoted  more  of  our  space  to  the  writers 
of  hexameCere  than  we  intended,  we  fear  we  shall 
be  cramped  in  our  notice  of  the  other  departments 
of  poetry ;  but  there  is  yet  one  species  of  the  he- 
roic verse,  peculiar  to  the  Romans,  which  demands 
our  attention.  That  species  of  composition  called 
satire,  was  unknown  to  the  Greeks.  The  first 
writer  who  introduced  it  among  the  Latins,  with 
aoj  degree  of  celebrity,  was  Lucilius.  The  com- 
positione  of  Ennius,  bearing  the  same  title,  were 
written  in  a  mixed  measure.  Lucilius  was  the 
friend  and  companion  of  Scipio,  by  whom  he  was 
greatly  esteemed.  Such  was  the  facility  with 
which  he  composed,  that  Horace  jestingly  says  of 
bun: 

**Ih  horu  Mope  dueeiUot, 
Ui  magmamt  venua  dict^at,  alant  pede  in  who.** 

As  might  have  been  expected  from  such  careless- 
ness, there  was  much  that  was  unworthy  of  being 
dignified  with  the  name  of  poetry. 


Next  in  the  order  of  time,  but  incomparably 
above  all  before  or  after  him,  who  attempted  this 
species  of  composition,  was  Horace. 

This  great  poet  and  critic  was  born  at  Venu- 
sium,  on  the  confines  of  Apulia,  in  the  second  Con- 
sulship of  L.  Aurelius  Cotta,  and  L.  Manlius  Tor- 
quatus,  before  Christ,  63.  At  an  early  age  he  was 
taken  to  Rome  by  his  father,  who  spared  no  ex- 
pense upon  his  education,  and  sent  him  to  the  most 
distinguished  teachers  then  in  that  city.  He  gives 
us  an  affecting  account  of  the  vigilance  with  which 
this  excellent  parent  guarded  his  morals,  and  in- 
stilled into  his  youthful  mind  the  precepts  of  virtue : 

**Ipse  mihi  custos  ineorrvptunmua  otmut 
Circum  doctorta  adena.** 

Would  to  God !  so  commendable  an  example  were 
more  generally  imitated. 

He  was  yet  a  young  man,  and  in  company  with 
many  other  young  Romans,  was  attending  the 
classes  of  philosophy  at  Athens,  when  the  civil 
war  broke  out.  On  bis  own  authority,  we  know 
that  he  was  a  Tribune  in  the  army  of  Brutus,  and 
ran  away  at  the  battle  of  Philippi— an  anecdote 
the  less  creditable  to  him,  as  he  seems  to  have 
considered  it  rather  as  a  subject  of  exultation  than 
of  shame.  He  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  Virgil, 
Varius,  Mascenas,  Augustus,  and  indeed  of  all  the 
distinguished  men  of  his  time.  He  was  made  in- 
dependent by  the  bounty  of  Mccenas,  and  yielded 
himself,  uninterruptedly,  to  the  composition  of  poe- 
try, and  to  a  dignified  leisure. 

In  early  life  he  wrote  his  lyrical  compositions, 
which  we  shall  treat  of  in  their  proper  place ;  but 
as  he  advanced  in  years,  he  devoted  himself  to  sub- 
jects more  immediately  connected  with  philosophy 
and  the  improvement  of  the  public  taste  and  morals; 
and  in  this  department,  has  left  us  a  legacy  more 
valuable  than  that  bequeathed  by  Attalus  to  the 
Roman  people.  In  the  whole  range  of  classical 
literature,  there  is  no  author  so  generally  read  as 
Horace ;  and  this  is,  at  least,  presumptive  evidence 
of  his  merit. 

We  do  not  know  that  there  are  to  be  found  in 
these  compositions  many  original  ideas ;  indeed,  his 
object  was  to  take  his  subjects  and  illustrations 
from  the  world  around  him ;  but  never  before,  surely, 
did  any  writer  clothe  his  sentiments  in  language, 
more  chaste,  more  elegant,  more  appropriate.  When 
we  say  chaste^  we  do  not  mean  to  include  those  in- 
decencies into  which  he  too  has  fallen ;  but  we  ap- 
ply the  term  to  the  general  character  of  his  Satires 
and  Epistles. 

Who  is  there  that  invests  virtue  with  such 
charms,  and,  as  it  were,  domesticates  it  in  our  af- 
fections? Who  has  so  beautifiilly  depicted  the  ad- 
vantages of  contentment;  the  anxieties  of  wealth; 
the  insatiable,  sordid  cravings  of  avarice ;  the  un- 
satisfying nature  of  ambition ;  the  corroding  pangs 
of  envy ;  the  beauty  of  that  universal  charity,  that 
draws  a  veil  over  the  failings  of  our  neighbor,  and 
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is  always  ready  to  ascribe  his  actions  to  good  mo- 
tives ?  Who  so  frugal  and  contented  as  Ofellus  ? 
Who  so  vulgarly  ostentatious,  yet  mean,  as  Nasidie- 
nus?  Where  too  shall  we  find  such  a  delightful 
vein  of  humor,  as  in  the  quarrels  of  Sarmentus  and 
Messius  Cicerrus;  of  Persius  and  Rupilius  Rex; 
in  the  dialogue  between  Horace  and  Davus;  in  his 
adventure  with  the  prattler ;  in  his  account  of  Pria- 
pus  and  the  Sorceresses;  in  the  dialogue  of  Ulysses 
and  Trebatius,  of  Philip  and  Vulteius  Mena  ?  How 
admirable  are  his  maxims !  how  edifying  his  pre- 
cepts! how  beautiful  his  moral!  how  persuasive 
his  manner !  His  epistle,  *^Ad  Pisones^"*  affords 
the  most  conclusive  proof  that  he  had  entered  the 
penetralia  of  nature — had  profoundly  studied  the 
chymistry  of  poetry — resolved  it  into  its  elements, 
and  then  shown  how  those  elements  may  be  re- 
combined,  adjusted  and  arranged,  so  as  to  form  that 
perfect  whole^  which  is  the  result  of  natural  genius, 
improved  by  culture,  and  established  by  early  dis- 
cipline: 

**NaturajUTtt  taMdabUe  carmen,  an  arte, 
Queuittan  ett.    Ego  nee  etudnan  tine  dimle  vena. 
Nee  rude  quid  prosit  video  ingenium :  aiteriui  sic        ^ 
Altera  poacit  opem  res  et  conjurat  amice. 
Qui  studet  optatam  amtingere  metam, 
MuUa  tulitfecitque  puer;  sudavit  et  aUit; 
AbstimUt  Ventre  et  vino :  qui  Pythia  cantat 
Tibicen,  dididt  priua,  extimuitque  magistrum,** 

Following  the  course  of  time,  the  next  satirist 
that  deserves  notice  is  Aulns  Persius  Flaccus. 
He  was  born  at  VoUaterra,  in  Etruria,  A.  D.  34 ; 
lost  his  father  at  the  age  of  six  years ;  was  sent  to 
Rome  at  twelve ;  attended,  successively,  the  schools 
of  Polemo,  Flavins  and  Cornutus,  in  the  depart- 
ments of  grammar,  rhetoric  and  philosophy ;  and 
after  a  short,  but  virtuous  career,  died  a  natural 
death — no  very  common  thing  in  those  days^-in 
the  28th  year  of  his  age,  and  in  the  6th  year  of 
the  reign  of  the  detestable  Nero. 

Persius  has  lefl  six  satires  which  evince  high 
powers,  though  there  are  some  passages  rendered 
intricate  by  the  obscurity  of  his  allusions,  and 
there  are  also  some  obscene  expressions,  having 
reference  to  the  vices  of  his  time.  His  affection 
for  his  teacher,  Cornutus,  prompted  a  beautiful  tri- 
bute, from  which  we  extract  a  few  lines  for  the 
edification  of  our  youthful  readers : 

^*Ciun  primum  pavido  custos  mihi  purpara  eeseit, 
BuUaque  suoeinctis  Laribus  donata  pependit ; 
Cum  blandi  comilest  totaque  impune  suburra 
Permisit  sparsisse  oculos  jam  candidus  umbo : 
Cumque  iter  ambiguum  est,  et  vita  neseiua  error 
Didueit  trepidas  ramoso  in  compita  metUes  : 
Me  tibi  siqfposui:  teneros  tu  susdpis  aam»s 
Soeratico,  Camute,  sinu.     TvnefaUere  soUra 
Apposita  tnUrtos  estendit  r^ula  meres  ; 
Et  premitur  ratiene  animus ;  vincique  laborat, 
Artificemque  tuo  dueit  subpolUce  vultum,** 

We  have  now  reached  the  last  writer  of  satire — 
the  celebrated  Juvenal. 
Decius  Junius  Juvenalis  was  a  native  of  Aqui- 


num,  in  Latinm.  He  became  a  scholar  of  the 
grammarian  Fronto,  and  was  also,  probably,  a  dU- 
ciple  of  Quintilian.  He  was  a  distinguished  rhe- 
torician and  advocate  before  be  reached  the  me- 
ridian of  life,  when  he  commenced  wrHing  satires. 
He  was  contemporary  with  Nero  and  bis  suceenon 
unto  Adrian,  in  whose  reign  he  died  at  an  adTaoeed 
^e.  He  was  banished  by  Domitian,  but  at  this 
tyrant^s  death  was  restored  to  his  coontry. 

Juvenal  is  a  nervous,  bold  and  fascinating  writer. 
He  has  been  compared  to  Horace,  and  by  some 
preferred.  We  cannot  coincide  with  soch  an  of)i»- 
ion,  though  ready  to  acknowledge  the  debt  vhich 
literature  owes  to  his  genius.  In  exposing  the 
vices  of  his  age,  however,  he  uses  language  so 
grossly  indelicate,  that  it  detracts  greatly  from  the 
moral  effect  of  his  writings.  As  we  are  now 
about  to  take  leave  of  this  species  of  compositioo, 
we  may  be  permitted  to  remark,  that  it  is  s  dange- 
rous experiment  to  familiarise  the  mind  of  yoath 
to  scenes  of  depravity,  with  the  fallacioas  hope  of 
deterring  it  from  crime.  In  the  moral  world,  the 
character  is  apt  to  retain  the  impression  first  stamped 
upon  it,  as  the  "  cask  long  retains  the  odor  with 
which  it  was  first  imbued."  Suppose  we  were  reqei- 
red  to  give  instruction  in  composition  to  a  youth, 
who  was  removed  from  the  vulgarisms  and  prorin- 
eialisms  of  our  language,  what  course  would  natine 
and  common  sense  dictate  to  us  ?  Should  we  lake 
up  all  those  vulgarisms,  place  them  before  the 
youth,  and  direct  him  to  correct  them?  Far  from 
it !  We  should  place  before  him  examines  of  a 
perfect  style,  and  by  faultless  models,  form  his 
taste,  and  direct  his  judgment ;  and  having  dose 
this,  accuracy  would  be  natural  to  him,  and  aoj 
deviation  from  it  promptly  discovered,  though  he 
may  never  have  learned  a  grammatical  rule.  It  is 
so  in  morals ;  the  seldomer  the  eye  of  youth  falls 
upon  disgusting  objects,  the  better.  He  would  bs 
an  unwise  guardian  that  would  send  a  young  maa 
to  a  brothel  to  learn  continence ;  to  a  tavern  to 
learn  temperaaee ;  to  a  gambling-house  to  aeqcire 
a  disgust  for  gaming ;  to  a  uaorer  to  learn  geD^ 
rosity. 

Entertaining  these  views,  we  eamot  spprore 
the  course  of  those  who,  in  holding  '*  the  mirror  ap 
to  nature,"  exhibit  to  the  publie  view  those  hideoas 
deformities,  to  which,  alas!  the  eye  and  the  miod 
become  too  soon  reconcHed.  The  author  we  sre 
now  reviewing,  has  committed  the  egregious  fal)T 
of  banishing  himself  from  the  hands  of  those  whose 
approbation  is  the  most  valuable.  Although  ^ 
have  thus  censured  him,  we  inimt  acknowledge 
that  he  inculcates  lessons  of  wisdom  and  virtue, 
and  abounds  in  pure  and  lofty  principles. 

He  is  bold,  impetuous,  oneoakpromisiDg,  in  ^ 
attacks  upon  vice.  Like  the  river  Niagara,  u  ^ 
approaches  the  cataract,  in  its  velocity  and  pover 
carries  on  its  bosom,  and  hurries  to  the  ahyss. 
every  thing  that  comes  within  its  influeace ;  so 
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JoTeoal  plnnges  into  the  vortex  of  infamy,  the  ▼ices 
and  foUies  of  his  own  times. 

In  placing  his  works  in  the  hands  of  youth,  the 
only  precaution  necessary,  is  to  select  for  them 
those  portions,  which  are  free  from  the  objections 
we  have  been  considering.  We  are  aware  there 
are  some  who  think  that  aU  of  a  book  must  be  read, 
if  read  at  aU :  they  might  as  well  argue  that  the 
rind  of  an  orange  must  be  eaten,  because  it  forms 
a  part  of  the  fruit. 

The  ancient  Drama  next  claims  our  attention. 
It  is  probable  that  the  simple  Chorus  first  chaonted 
the  praises  of  Bacchus,  to  which,  in  time,  was  ad- 
ded the  accompaniment  of  the  flute.  Next  came 
a  competition  for  the  public  favor,  at  the  Diony- 
sU,  in  which  the  successful  candidate  was  re- 
warded with  a  goat.  Hence  the  name  Tragedyi 
hwD.  rpiy^,  a  goat,  and  (m$v,  a  song.  This  rude 
species  of  composition  was  transferred  by  Thespis 
from  the  festivals  of  Bacchus  to  the  affairs  of  life. 
He  iotroduced,  as  an  interlude  to  the  Chorus,  an 
actor,  who  entertained  the  populace  with  pleasan- 
tries and  strictures  on  the  manners  and  customs  of 
the  times.  This  actor  had  his  face  daubed  with 
the  lees  of  wine.  About  a  century  or  less  after 
Thespis,  iEschylus  invented  the  Mask,  {Per8ona)\ 
the  Robe,  {Palla)\  and  the  Buskin,  {Cothurnus.) 
He  provided  a  regular  stage,  and  introduced  a  se- 
cond actor. 

He  elevated  the  style  of  composition  to  a  grade 
of  dignity  and  sublimity,  which  even  his  succes- 
sors strove  in  vain  to  reach,  and  is,  without  dis- 
l»te.  the  Homer  of  the  Tragic  Muse. 

After  this,  Eupolis,  Cratinus,  Aristophanes  and 
others,  applying  the  same  kind  of  representation 
to  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life,  and  to  indulgence  in 
pleasantries  and  wit,  at  the  expense  of  individuals 
of  dtstioction,  supplied  nutriment  to  that  gross  ap- 
petite for  slander  and  personal  abuse,  which  seems 
mherent  in  the  heart  of  man. 

This  branch  of  the  Drama  is  termed  Comedy, 
(K&ipM&«,)  and  is  divided  into  the  old  and  the  new. 
We  shall  first  take  a  rapid  view  of  the  comic 
Triters. 

In  the  department  of  ancient  Comedy,  the  most 
dtsciogaislied  writers  were  Eupolis,  Cratinus,  and 
Aristophanes.  The  writings  of  the  two  former 
have  perished,  and  of  the  numerous  compositions  of 
the  last,  there  remain  but  eleven  plays,  and  some 
'  iBcowsidrraMe  fragments. 

The  birth  and  parentage  of  Aristophanes  are 
not  ascertained  with  any  degree  of  certainty.  He 
was  a  contemporary  of  Socrates  and  Plato.  His 
stjle  affords  as  a  valuable  specimen  of  the  concern 
national  language  of  Athens,  in  his  time ;  and  de« 
Doiistrates  the  inimitable  grace  and  elegance  it 
had  attained.  What  a  pity  our  pleasure  should  be 
marred  by  the  low  obscenity  that  disfigures  his 
writings !  He  seemed  utterly  reckless  of  the  pain 
he  inflicted,  provided  it  afforded  gratification  to  a 
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depraved  populace;  and  even  the  immortal  Socrates 
was  not  exempt  from  his  venomous  satire.  Indeed, 
it  is  not  at  all  improbable,  that  the  infamous  levity 
with  which  his  principles  and  character  were  treated 
by  this  writer,  paved  the  way  for  those  prejudices, 
that  resulted  in  his  death.  He  thus  ridicules  the 
personal  appearance  of  the  philosopher,  in  the 
''Cloudsy 

To9i  CM^cwvrac,  ro«(  mvunoHrovf  Acycic, 

"  Gods !  wretches  indeed !  I  know  them.  You 
mean  those  boasting,  pale*faced,*  barefooted  crea- 
tures, of  whom  are  the  miserable  Socrates  and 
Cherephon." 

Strepsiades  visits  the  school  of  Socrates,  and 
knocking  loudly  at  the  door,  it  is  opened  by  one  of 
the  scholars,  who  reproves  the  intruder  for  driving 
some  fine  conception  from  his  brain.  Strepsiades 
asks  pardon,  and  begs  to  be  informed  what  the 
abortion^  was.  Afler  some  persuasion  he  tells 
him: 

MAO.   Ac^cd'  ponural  U  vi  rahrm  XP^  f/vrnpit^' 
Avfifwr'  apri  Xaff»e^<uyra  HitaKpdriifj 
^FuXAay  hirdaovs  aXXotro  rovf  avr^C  iroiaf. 
Aajfowra  yap  roy  Xaipr^oyrof  r  o^fitry, 
Eiri  Tfi¥  KSfa\ii¥  rov  Jlu^parovi  i^tiXaro, 

ETP.     Ilwf  Strra  row  ifttrprifft ;  M  A9.  At(ti)Tara. 
Kirptfy  Starii^aij  tira  rtiv  tpvWav  XaStav^ 
'£v<^a(pcy  df  ror  niipiv  airns  ru  iro^, 
K'cira  xl/wynvn  vtfit^v9aw  irtpctKat. 
Tovrflf  iwoXwmtt  OMi/icrpct  ro  jf,^ptw. 

<*  Scholar,  I  win  tell  you ;  but  you  roust  consider 
these  things  as  mysteries :  Socrates  lately  asked 
Cherephon,  how  many  of  her  own  feet  a  flea  can 
jump  ?  for  having  bitten  the  brow  of  Chferophoo, 
she  jumped  upon  the  head  of  Socrates. 

"  Strepsiades,     How  did  ho  measure  it  1 

"  Scholar,  Most  scientifically.  Having  melted 
wax,  and  then  caught  the  flea,  he  dipped  her  feet 
in  the  wax  ;  when  it  became  cold,  Persian  slippers 
were  formed,  and  taking  these  off,  he  measured 
the  distance.** 

But  wh  and  sarcasm  do  not  constitnte  all  the 
merit  of  this  author.  There  are  few  writers  who 
can  rise  so  suddenly  and  effectively  to  a  high 
grade  of  the  sublime,  as  may  be  seen  in  his  Cho- 
ruses. The  following  strophe  and  antistrophe,  se- 
lected for  their  brevity,  are  given  as  specimens  of 
the  beautiful.  We  have  attempted  a  paraphrase 
of  them,  which  is  annexed : 

ETPO*H 

t  XOP.  Xft>p43fiicv  If  woXvp^iiovt 
AtipCipas  dif$$poiieiSf 
T^v  hpirtpov  rp6vnw 
Tdv  icmXXtx^piararw 

♦  Thii  interetting  anecdote  of  Socmtei,  it  ronfirmed  by 
his  own  •cknowlcdgmeiiL    "/  never  tue  thoea:"  Pt-  ■'.  vi. 
t  The  mother  of  Socrates  was  a  midwife. 
t  BATP. 
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ANTIETP. 

Ka2  ^iyyos  {\ap6v  cvriv, 
''Ocroi  ftCjiVfiittff  J  tv—' 
0t$fi  re  iifiyonstt 
Tpdvoy,  ircpi  r<  |froi^ 

To  the  meiidows  let  us  loaiDf 
While  Ihe  roses  are  in  bloom, 
And  the  flowers  spread  perfume, 

On  our  path. 
Tn  chorus  blithe  and  gay, 
Let  us  sing  and  dance  and  play. 
And  may  happy  fates,  alway. 

Us  await. 
Antittr. 
The  sun  on  us  alone, 
Who  mystic  rites  hare  known, 
A  cheerful  light  hath  thrown, 

Ever  clear. 
A  pious  life  we  spend, 
Our  social  rights  defend. 
Nor  eVr  forsake  a  friend. 

We  hold  dear. 

We  pass  on  to  the  new  comedy,  of  which  Me- 
nander  was  the  founder.  Of  his  comedies  there 
are  lefl  only  some  fragments.  From  the  confes- 
sion of  Terence,  we  know  that  his  plays  are  tittle 
more  than  free  translations  of  Menander ;  and  he 
justifies  himself  in  having  appropriated  to  his  pur- 
poses the  labors  of  the  Greek,  by  the  example  of 
Naevius,  Plautus,  and  Ennius.  However  it  may 
have  been  esteemed  then,  posterity  has  evinced, 
not  only  its  pardon  of  the  offence,  bat  its  delight 
with  the  offender,  and  only  regrets  he  had  not 
stolen  on  a  larger  scale.  What  mast  have  been 
the  original,  when  the  copy  is  so  exquisite  ?  Pub- 
lius  Terentius  Afer  was  born  at  Carthage,  bot  it 
is  uncertain  how  he  became  a  slave.  He  was  the 
property  of  Terentius  Lucanus,  a  Roman  senator, 
by  whom  he  was  educated  in  the  best  manner,  and 
manumitted.  He  was  contemporary  with  Scipio, 
Africanus,  and  Laelius,  and  lived  on  terms  of  close 
intimacy  with  them.  His  style  is  terse  and  ele- 
gant, and  his  wit  refined. 

Terence  abounds  in  valuable  sentiments  and  max- 
ims.    We  extract  a  few  that  are  worthy  of  notice : 

Pudore  et  tiberalitate  tiberot 
Retinere  satUu  esse  credoj  quam  mefu. 


Et  errat  longe^  mea  quidem  sentmiia 

Qui  ijhjjfrium  credat  gravius  esse^  out  stabiUus 

Vi  quod  Jit,  qtiam  illud  quod  amidtia  adjungitur, 

Homtni  imperito  nurtquam  qidequam  injustius. 
Qui,  nisi  quod  ipse  fecit,  nUiH  rectvm  ptUat. 

Non  cpqman  diris,  turn,  nam  vetus  veHntm  hoe  quidsm  est, 
Communia  esse  amicorum  inter  se  omnia. 


Homo  sum,  nihil  humani  a  me  alienum  puU». 

Marcus  Accius  Plautus  was  a  native  of  Umbria. 


He  derived  his  name  from  the  Mohriqwtt  Pk)tl,« 
flat-footed,  given  to  bis  countrymen,  lie  wu  poor, 
and  in  the  intervals  of  labor  composed  hit  pUyt, 
which  he  occasionally  sold.  Tventy  of  tboie 
plays  are  extant.  They  manifest  a  eopiooi  kt 
coarse  wit,  and  moch  skill  in  the  arnDgemoUtf 
his  plot.  There  are  many  indecencies  io  hii  vii- 
tings.     He  is  praised  by  Cicero : 

^•Plautus  whano^  htgemom  lAjae^to  gmm  jkmA  r^* 
He  died  in  the  consolship  of  P.  Claudius  vU  L 
Portius. 

In  our  remarks  on  the  origin  of  the  DnmiVt 
placed  Mschylus,  where  he  deserves  to  be,  it  ^ 
head  of  the  Tragic  Triamvirate :  for,  these  eon- 
tute  all  the  writers  of  ancient  Tragedy,  vonkjif 
regard,  whose  works  hare  descended  to  poMni^. 
He  was  a  native  of  Elensis,  in  Auiea.    He  wi 
brave  soldier,  and  distinguished  himself  ooderHi' 
tiades  at  Marathon.     His  conntry  proved  ufnli- 
ful  to  him,  as  she  always  did  to  her  beuefMlM; 
and  be  seems  to  have  retired  in  disgnsl,  and  bMU  ' 
in  Sicily,  where  he  died  at  the  age  of  sinj-ii 
years.     Seven  only  of  his  Comedies  are  emit 
We  should  have  been  pleased  to  give  soMf 
cimens  of  his  style,  but  oor  compositor  fan  Mi 
for  Greek  chorases,  and  we  have  alreadjviij 
shocked  the  sensibility  of  his  nervous  tysicB,! 
we  are  apprehensive  of  paralysis. 

His  language  is  lofty  and  sonorons,  asd  ■ 
chomses  especially,  he  ranks,  in  saUimitj  of Mrj 
timent  and  expression,  above  both  of  hii 
poraeries  and  rivals.     We  recooimend 
the  ^  Promethean'*  and  "Sevea  before 
to  the  classical  stadeol. 

Sophocles  was  somewhat  the  junior  of 
las,  and   about  seventeen  yeaia  dder  thu 
crates.    He  was  the  son  of  Sophilns,  lai 
bom  in  the  seventy-third  Olympiad,  at 
village  of  Attica.    He  served  with  P«lii 
some  of  his  expeditions,  and  condneied 
bravely.     He  is  very  frequently  confooiMM 
the  distinguished  general  of  that 
of  Sostratidas.    Sophocles  added  a  third  i 
increased  the  number  of  the  choms  from 
to  fifteen.     He  established,  too,  the  caUMi* 
persons  contending  for  the  poetical  priie 
write  on  the  same  subject,  which  previoarif 
not  been  the  case.    According  to  Saidas.  hi ' 
one  hundred  and  twenty-throe  tragedies,  ui ' 
twenty-four  times  victorious.     He  was 
for  honor  and  probity,  bot  neither  a  soldier 
statesman.   He  died  at  the  advanced  age  of  i 
five  years,  according  to  some  aoooaats,  fm] 
the  success  of  one  of  hia  plays.    Lneiaa  aji^ 
was  choked  by  a  raisin. 

Seven  only  of  his  playa  are  extant    Ht 
complimented  with  the  name  of  the  **'AtU 
by  his  countrymen.  His  style  is  more  majeiBB,! 
his  plots  better  conceived,  than  those  of 
or  Euripides.    He  does  not  portray  tht 
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of  love  and  jedoosy  as  soecesflfuUy  as  Earipides ;  |  out  precepts.  If  you  would  be  a  complaining  so- 
phist, read  Euripides.  If  you  would  be,  what  the 
Gods  love  to  behold, — a  brave  man  struggling  with 
adversity, — read  Sophocles.  We  have  said  that 
Euripides  was  inimitable  in  depicting  the  painful 
emotions  of  the  heart.  We  venture  to  give  an  in- 
stance which  has  drawn  many  a  salt  tear  from  our 
own  eyes,  and  to  the  emotions  produced  by  which 
familiarity  has  not  been  able  to  render  us  insensi* 
ble.  We  have  attempted  an  English  version  of 
this  passage,  but  we  fear  it  will  be  considered  a 
failure.  It  deserves  some  indulgence,  however,  for 
the  effort  originated  not  in  any  vain  expectation  of 
approaching  the  exquisite  pathos  of  the  original, 
but  from  a  desire  of  giving  the  general  reader  an 
idea,  however  &int,  of  the  power  of  this  author.  It 
may  be  proper  to  state  for  the  better  understand- 
ing of  the  passage,  that  Eteocles  and  Polyniees, 
sons  of  CEdipus  and  Jocasta,  afler  their  father's 
death,  agreed  to  reign  alternately.  Eteocles  vio- 
lated his  engagement,  whereupon  Polyniees  makes 
war  upon  him ;  and  they  both  finally  meet  in  single 
combat,  and  are  slain  near  the  walls.  The  wretched 
mother  and  her  daughter,  Antigone,  having  been 
inforaaed  of  the  duel,  rush  to  the  scene  of  conflict, 
and  find  the  brothers  weltering  in  their  l>lood. 

9Ttf¥ta¥  S'  «nra 
^V9ii(t  4rc2r  ivcrX^Tov  'ErtoffXiir  avo^ 
ilKOVws  fi^pds'f  ir^r(0cir  t&ypav  ^2pa, 
fiiivijw  nl¥  e4<  ii^fittiff  6finar<i>¥  i^  am 
irpoasTirs  ioKpiotTf  bwrf  (ni^/)»du  0(Xa. 
hfJ^^if  ir  tfnrvovrt  vpdr  «aaiyi^ri)v  (^«jr, 
Y^Tm  n  i»nrip^f  ttm  TloXvwdcris'  raSt. 
awtaXd^toBof  fti^rxf),  ohcrdpta  Si  m, 
ml  H196*  aUkfhVf  ifl  KaolyvfiTvv  PtxpSiT 

ftnnp'  TiBrioi  6*  tfvrdr  hftftaTOMf  cwi. 

At  in  the  ihroea  of  death  the*  montrch  heaved 

Hia  labVing  breaat,  hia  mother'a  nriea  he  heavd ; 

His  humid  band  upon  her  robe  he  laid, 

No  voice  he  uttered,  and  no  word  he  said ; 

But  from  bia  eyea  the  briny  fountains  flow, 

Then  wotda  rooce  eloquent  hia  love  to  show. 

Hia  aiater  eyeing,  with  anaioua,  tender  look, 

And  aged  mother,  thua  Polyniees  apoke: 

I  perish,  mother!  bat  oh  I  pity  you, 

And  this  loved  girl,  and  Eteocles  too ; 

A  friend  to  be,  whom  God  and  Heaven  did  aend, 

A  foe  became !  Yet  still  he  is  a  friend. 

In  this  lov*d  land  where  I  have  met  my  doom. 

Give,  mother, give,  Hia  all  I  aak,  a  tomb! 

For  empire  lost,  beaeeeh  the  angry  atate 

A  little  duat,  'tis  all  can  compensate. 

And  now,  dear  mother,  my  eyelids  gently  cloae. 

And  fare  thee  well  1  in  death  IMl  find  repose. 

This  aaid,  her  hand  upon  his  eyea  he  laid : 

Then  death  their  orba  in  gloomy  darkneaa  aealed. 

•  Eteoclca. 


bat  die  filial  and  parental  affections  are  depicted 
wiih  a  power  and  pathos  not  to  be  surpassed. 

QaiotiliaD  acknowledges  he  is  the  superior  of 
Eoripidea  in  sublimity  of  diction ;  but  thinks  the 
latter  more  useful  as  a  model  for  an  orator  on  ac- 
coant  of  kia  philosophical  researches,  and  his  ar- 
gameotatiTe  faculty — advantages  which  he  proba- 
bibiy  derived  from  a  more  intimate  association 
vith  Socrates,  Plato,  Aristotle  and  others,  of  his 
time,  from  whom  Sophocles  was  more  removed  by 
reason  of  bis  greater  age. 

The  opinion  of  Quintilian  is,  no  doubt,  based  on 
that  of  Demosthenes  : 

The  last  of  the  great  tragic  writers  was  Euripi- 
des. 

This  distinguished  philosopher  and  poet,  the  son 
of  Maeaarchos,  was  bom  at  Salamis,  on  the  day 
of  the  great  naval  victory  over  Xerxes.     He  de- 
rired  hia  name  from  Euripus,  the  strait  between 
Enbaa  and  Attica.     He  was  educated  with  the 
greatest  care,  and  became  the  pupil  of  the  rheto- 
rician Prodictts,  and  the  philosopher  Anaxagoras. 
Aristophanes  takes  every  occasion  to  disparage 
him~aod  among  other  things,  represents  him  as 
the  son  of  an  herb-woman.     We  have  already  no- 
ticed his  claims  in  comparison  with  those  of  So- 
pbocles.    That  be  should  be  preferred  by  some  is 
Dot  wonderful,  when  one  considers  the  great  va- 
rietT  of  taste  which  exists  in  the  world ;  but  the 
Doivenal  voice  is  seldom  wrong,  and  to  that  we 
tbiok  we  may  appeal  for  judgment  in  favor  of  So- 
pbocies.    What  a  wonderful  age  it  was  that  pro- 
duced such  a  galaxy  of  contemporaries,  as  the 
vorld  has  never  seen,  and  most  certainly,  never 
vill  see  again,  in  a  like  compass  of  territory !  Peri- 
cles, Thocydides,  i£schylu6,  Sophocles,  Euripi- 
des, Socrates,  Alcibiades,  Plato,  Xenophon,  Aris- 
totle, and  numerous  others — statesmen,  generals, 
<>ntor8,  philosophers,  and  poets.     With:  a  slight 
stretch  of  imagination,  we  might  believe  that  an 
odor  of  intellect,  like  that  borne  from  the  spices  of 
Arabia,  had  diffused  itself  through  the  atmosphere 
of  Attica,  so  as  to  render  it  impossible  for  dulness, 
or  even  mediocrity  to  dwdl  therein.    We  may  talk 
of  the  Aoguslan  age  and  of  the  Elizabethan  age, 
but  they  were  immeasurably  below  the  Socratic 
age.    Bat, to  return  to  Euripides:  he  is  confessed 
by  all  to  have  no  equal  in  expressing  the  emotions 
of  disappointed  love,  grief,  jealousy,  and  revenge ; 
^  it  ia  on  these  dark  shades  of  human  character 
thai  be  loves  to  dwell.    Sophocles,  on  the  contrary, 
is  most  successful  in  delineating  the  virtues,  and 
ail  the  generous  and  ennobling  affections.     Eu- 
ripides teaches  us  to  lament  pathetically  our  ca- 
iamitiea.  Sophocles  instructs  us  how  to  bear  them 
with  manly  fortitude.    Euripides  gives  us  precepts 
viihoat  practice.  Sophocles  gives  us  practice  with- 
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Euripides  is  said  to  have  composed  one  hundred 
and  twenty  plays,  of  which  eighteen  only  and  some 
fragments  are  extant.  There  are  some  Latin  tra- 
gedies usually  ascrihed  to  Seneca,  and  published 
with  his  works.  They  are  written  in  an  inflated 
style,  and  deserve  no  particular  attention. 

We  have  already  intimated  our  opinion  that  the 
heroic  form  of  composition  was  the  most  ancient, 
and  we  think  we  should  be  able  to  fortify  this  opi- 
nion by  arguments  which  it  would  be  difficult  to 
overthrow.  There  are  those,  however,  who  sup- 
pose Lyric  Poetry  to  be  of  older  date.  There  can 
be  no  question  it  is  of  very  early  origin,  and  that 
the  accompaniment  of  the  lyre  was  introduced  at  a 
very  remote  period.  We  shall  now  proceed  to  no- 
tice the  several  writers  who  have  acquired  fame  in 
this  department. 

Among  the  Greeks  there  were  reckoned  nine 
Lyric  Poets.  The  most  celebrated  were  Alcaeus, 
Sappho,  Anacreon  and  Pindar.  Among  these  Pin- 
dar was  preeminent,  according  to  the  testimony  of 
Quintilian: 

"Aoiym  vero  Lyricorum  longe  Pindarua  princep*^  sptrUuM 
mu'ptijicmtia,  Seniniiiis,figuriM,  beatissima  rerum  verborumque 
copiUf  et  iWuf  quodam  elaqutntitB  flumine;  prvpter  qutt  Horatma 
eum  rnerito  credidit  nenuni  imitabilem." 

Alcaeus  was  a  native  of  Mytilene,  in  the  island 
of  Lesbos,  and  contemporary  with  Sappho.  He 
was  a  brave  soldier,  as  well  as  a  charming  poet. 
He  wrote  in  the  ^olic  dialect.  Some  fragments 
of  his  poetry  are  preserved  :  among  them  a  beauti- 
ful hymn  to  Harmodius  and  Aristogiton,  which  if 
we  were  a  poet  we  would  translate. 

Some  of  the  most  charming  of  the  Odes  of  Ho- 
race arc  imitations  of  Alc«us. 

Sappho  was  also  a  native  of  Mitylene,  rendered 
famous  by  her  poetical  genius,  and  her  reputed 
love  for  Phaon.  The  voice  of  antiquity  is  united 
in  awarding  to  her  the  first  rank  for  elegance  and 
sweetness  of  composition* 

Anacreon  was  a  native  of  Teos,  in  Ionia,  and 
was  probably  contemporary  with  the  "  seven  wise 
men.'*  He  was  a  Jolly  soul,  who  troubled  himself 
but  little  with  the  ills  of  life,  and  whoso  whole  en- 
joyment consisted  in  his  bottle,  his  lyre  and  his 
mistress.  The  authenticity  of  some  of  the  pieces 
ascribed  to  him,  is  doubted.  He  has  been  success- 
fully translated  and  imitated  by  Moore  and  others. 
We  jrive  his  "  Reasons  for  drinking"  as  trans- 
lated by  Thomas  Bourne,  together  with  an  answer 
which  we  beg  leave  to  inscribe  to  the  Washiugto- 
nians : 

"REASONS  FOR  DRINKING." 

."  The  earth  drinks  up  the  genial  rains 

Which  deluge  all  her  thirnty  plains  ; 

The  lofly  trees  that  pierce  the  sky 

Drain  up  the  earth  and  leave  her  dry ; 

Th'  insatiate  sea  imbibes,  each  hour, 

The  welcome  breeze  that  brings  the  shower ; 

The  sun  whose  fires  so  fiercely  tmrn, 

Ab«orbs  the  wave,  and  in  her  turn, 


The  modest  moon  enjoys,  earh  ni^t. 
Large  draughts  of  his  oelestial  lighL 
Then,  sapient  airs,  pray  tell  in«  why, 
If  all  things  drink,  why  may  not  I V* 

Answer, 

Tit  true  the  earth  drinks  up  the  rain, 
Tis  true  the  treea  drain  up  the  plain ; 
Tis  true  the  sea  doth  quaff,  each  day. 
The  wanton  airs  that  kiss  its  spray ; 
Tis  true  the  sun  in  Thetis'  lap. 
Reclines  at  e*en  and  takes  a  nap ; 
Then  looking  op  from  ocean's  cave, 
Doth  tinge  the  moon  with  silv'ry  ware : 
But  yet  they  answer,  one  and  all, 
**  We  water  drink,  thou  alcokoL'* 

Pindar,  the  son  of  Dsphantes,  or,  according  ts 
some,  of  Scopelinus,  was  a  native  of  Thebes,  ii 
Bceotia,  or,  more  probably,  of  Cynocephalc.  He 
was  contemporary  with  j£schy]u8.  When  Xerxei 
invaded  Greece,  he  was  in  the  prime  of  life.  He 
was  conspicuous  for  his  piety,  and  was  so  great  t 
favorite  with  Apollo,  that  he  signified  through  hii 
oracle  his  desire  that  the  poet  should  receive  ipw- 
tion  of  all  the  offerings  made  at  his  temple.  Hi 
lived  to  an  advanced  age,  admired  and  revered  bf 
his  fellow-citizens,  and  courted  and  honored  kf 
princes.  His  memory  was  honored  by  postfriir; 
and  Alexander,  when  he  razed  Thebes  to  the  grani, 
not  only  spared  the  house  of  Pindar,  but  iffmiel 
safety  and  protection  to  his  descendants.  Plii^t' 
the  elder,  recounting  the  instances  of  veneraMt 
shown  by  the  Conqueror  for  departed  genius,  aji 
01}  this  subject : 

**Idem  Pindari  vatit  faauiuB  penatibutqMe  juMsit  pm,  mt ; 
TheboM  caperet.** 

The  works  of  Pindar  were  nnmerous  and  virieij 
but  there  have  been  preserved  to  us  only 
fragments,  and  his  EIIINIKIA — Odes,  io  miieh! 
were  sung  the  praises  of  those  who  conquered  ii.] 
the  great  games  of  Greece.  These  compositifltf| 
are  named  Olympia,  Pythia,  Nemea,  Isthinii,aAtfj 
the  games  which  they  commemorate. 

It  is  difiicult  to  impart  to  the  general  resdfrt] 
just  conception  of  the  style  of  Pindar.    That 
accurate  of  all  critics,  Horace,  declares  that  ki| 
cannot  be  imitated : 

**Pindttntm  quuquis  sfudrl  csniZon, 
luUf  ceratis  ope  Dadaled 
Niiitw  pennu,  vUreo  datunm 
Nomina  ponto.** 

If,  then,  the  imitation  be  so  difficult,  wbstii 
likely  to  be  the  success  of  any  attempt  to  trail* 
late  these  immortal  poems  1  The  attempt  htf , 
however  been  made ;  but  you  look  in  vain  for  iM  i 
majestic  diction,  those  ''thoughts  that  burarthil! 
flood  of  eloquence,*  broad  and  i£eep,  which  chi> 
racterizes  the  original. 

But  it  is  not  alone  the  sublimity  of  his  comi^ 
tions  and  diction  that  enchants  us.  His  coopaK* 
tions  abound  in  philosophical  precepts,  all  caki* 
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lit«<l  to  iD^»re  the  mind  with  priDciples  of  religion 
aod  TJrtoe. 

Wbeo  he  would  aoioiate  as  to  trust  io  God,  by 
iKoriog  Q8  that  virtue  will  be  rewarded ;  or  when 
be  would  deter  as  from  vice,  by  telliog  us  that 
tboovh  we  soared  with  the  Eagle  into  the  regions 
of  ^ther,  or  plunged  with  the  Dolphin  into  the 
fttbomless  ocean,  yet  we  should  not  escape  the 
lii-seeingeye  and  mighty  arm  of  a  Supreme  Being ; 
keelothes  his  sentiments  in  the  following  beautiful 
iufuage: 

Bmt  itMf  twi  cX#idc«<- 

OnTi  '  «M  Trtpotrra 
'Array  nxi't  *^*(  SaXaaaai-' 

•9  mffatfitrat 
AfXf tra*  cat  iitfft^powtMf  rev'  u^ips 
Bfarttrflripoici  Si 

This  passage,  extracted  from  the  3d  Pythia,  has 
eilkd  to  our  mind  the  still  more  sublime  concep- 

bMofDaTid: 

Ps.  cxxxix — verses  8,  9,  10,  11. 

^itW  «lutl  I  go  from  thy  Spirit?  or  whither  ahall  I 
l»  froffl  thy  pretence  T 

1/ 1  aaoeod  ap  into  heaven,  thou  art  there ;  if  I  make 
tj  bed  io  hell,  behold,  tliou  art  there. 

1/  I  uke  the  wiogs  of  the  morning,  and  dwell  in  the 
atrmm  puis  of  the  sea ; 

Ev«B  there  shall  thy  bend  lead  me,  and  thy  right  hand 
^1  bold  me. 

U I  lay.  surely  the  darkness  ahall  corer  me ;  eren  the 

>i|tt  ihall  be  light  aboat  me. 

Xov  that  we  are  upon  the  subject  of  this  poet, 
nm  a  careful  perusal  of  whose  works  a  more  just 
^  of  the  sohtime  and  beautiful  can  be  conceived, 
bo  from  the  precepts  of  all  the  critics ;  it  will  not 
t  m  of  place  to  call  the  attention  of  the  reader  to 
bt  **  Book"^  which  affords  examples  of  the  sub- 
^.  in  comparison  with  which  the  finest  passages 
( Homer,  Pindar,  i£schylus,  Sophocles,  Euripi- 
a<  aod  all  the  hosts  both  of  Greeks  and  Romans, 
re  u  the  light  of  a  twinkling  star,  to  the  efftil- 
eece  of  the  meridian  sun.  No  description  of  the 
tSfiity  of  God's  power  has  ever  reached  the  sub- 
Buty  of  the  following  sentence  : 

^  God  taid.  Let  there  be  light:  and  there  waa  light." 

Is  there  any  thing  in  Euripides  that  can  ap- 
^oaeh  the  pathetic  but  simple  narrative  of  the 
^aogelistl 

**  JeauM  wept," 

n  •  DO ;  hot  to  appreciate  its  beauty  and  its  pa- 
^.  we  must  bring  ourselves  to  reflect  who  it  was 
^  sympathized  so  deeply  with  the  infirmities  of 
imao  oatoie ;  and  then,  and  then  only,  can  we  feel 
e  eitent  of  his  benevolence,  and  our  obligation, 
^^e  forbear,  however,  from  farther  remark  on 
e  Sacred  Writings,  and  pass  on  to  the  considera- 
w  of  Horace,  who  has  been  the  most  successful 
kitator  of  Pindar. 


Were  we  to  write  pages  on  the  relative  merits 
of  Horace  and  the  great  Theban,  we  should  not  be 
able  to  draw  so  accurate  a  distinction  between 
them  as  the  Roman  has  himself  done,  in  the  follow- 
ing beautiful  lines : 

**MuUa  Difetntm,  levat  aufa  cycnauH^ 
Tendii,  AnUmi,  qmiUa  in  aUot 
J^ubium  traehu*    £fO  opt*  Malinm 
Moftmodoqut 

Grata  carpetUia  thyma  per  labafem 
Phaimumt  dtea  nemut  uvidique 
Tibvna  tipaa^  cptmeapanme 
Carmina  Jingo" 

Although  the  general  features  of  style  of  the 
two  writers  are  such  as  described  by  Horace; 
yet  we  think  he  has  spoken  with  too  great  mo- 
desty of  his  own  claims.  He  has  indeed  indul- 
ged too  far  in  imitating  the  Sapphic  and  Anacre- 
ontic licentiousness ;  and  there  is  too  much  rea- 
son to  believe  from  his  own  confessions  that,  at 
least  in  early  life,  many  of  his  poetical  effusions 
were  faithful  delineations  of  his  lascivious  conduct ; 
yet  there  are  occasions,  on  which  he  soars  into  the 
regions  of  lofty  eloquence ;  and  others,  in  which  he 
takes  so  manly  a  stand  in  the  defence  of  virtue, 
and  in  inculcating  precepts  of  wisdom,  in  language 
so  pure  and  persuasive,  that  we  are  disposed  to 
forget  his  errors,  and  admit  his  claim  to  be  con- 
sidered among  the  benefactors  of  mankind. 

It  will  be  observed,  that  we  leave  several  of  the 
minor  poets  unnoticed.  We  do  so,  however,  not 
because  we  are  indifferent  to  their  merits,  but  be- 
cause, having  occupied  nearly  all  the  space  allotted 
us,  we  are  compelled  to  draw  our  sketch  to  a  close. 

Afler  we  shall  have  taken  excursions,  similar  to 
that  in  which  we  have  now  accompanied  the  reader, 
through  the  remaining  departments  of  Literature ; 
we  shall  have  some  remarks  to  offer  upon  the  means 
of  appropriating  to  ourselves  those  treasures,  which 
no  iron-hearted  creditor  can  attach :  which  no  usurer 
can  decimate ;  which  will  cheer  our  solitude,  when 
the  black  cloud  of  adversity  draws  its  sable  curtain 
around  us ;  which,  when  the  sun  again  shall  gild 
our  horizon,  will  transmit  its  rays  into  our  hearts ; 
which  will  give  us  generosity  in  youth,  constancy 
in  manhood,  and  consolation  in  old  age.  But  these 
treasures  are  not  to  be  obtained  without  labor.  If 
we  desire  to  reap,  we  must  first  sow ;  if  we  expect 
to  gather  grapes,  we  must  plant  vines. 

**Qui  neque  terit  vitem^  neque  qua  tata  e<(,  diligenter  eolit : 
oleum,  fietUf  porna  non  habet.'*  B. 

[The  intelligent  reader,  whatever  may  be  his  own  attatn- 
menta  in  classical  literature,  will  find  a  delightful  repeat  in 
the  foregoing  article,  from  the  pen  of  one  of  the  ripest  acho- 
lara  of  our  country ;  and  the  Christian  Moralist  will  be 
grati6ed,  that  one  so  well  qualified  to  discern  and  to  recom- 
mend the  beauties  of  the  ancient  authors, — does  not  close 
his  eyes  to  their  occasional  grossness,  and  their  consequent 
capacity  to  do  evil,  without  proper  precautions.  We  look 
with  eamestneas  and  interest  to  a  oonitouajiee  of  the  labors 
of  our  able  contributor.]— £c<.  Meae. 
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WHENCE  ARISES  THE  HUMILITY  OF  GREATNESS. 

"  Faint  yet  pursuing.*' 

0 

It  18  an  acknowledged  fact,  that  the  truly  great 
are  always  humble.  This  humility  proceeds  from 
comparing  themselves,  not  with  others,  but  with 
the  capabilities  of  their  own  nature.  The  man 
who  is  self-satisfied,  believing  he  has  become  all 
that  he  might  be,  whatever  he  has  achieved,  is  not 
truly  great.  The  highest  class  of  minds  have  ever 
felt  a  sense  of  discouragement  afier  the  completion 
of  their  most  praiseworthy  works. 

When  Leonardo  da  Vinci  had  finished  his  paint- 
ing of  the  Last  Supper,  the  world  were  astonished 
at  its  excellence.  The  unimaginative,  who  had 
never  even  pictured  to  themselves  the  disciples  of 
our  Lord,  wondered  at  beholding  the  striking  indi- 
viduality manifested  in  their  representation.  They 
could  not  conceive  of  the  creative  power,  which 
could  endow,  with  characteristic  life,  those  who 
had  slept  for  centuries.  The  young  painters  viewed 
with  delight,  the  exaltation  of  which  their  art  was 
capable,  and  were  lost  in  astonishment  at  the  ma- 
gic skill  with  which  each  colour  was  made  to  con- 
tribute to  the  general  beauty  and  harmony.  With 
different  feelings  did  Leonardo  regard  this  touch- 
ing scene.  The  fire  of  inspiration  had  left  his  eye ; 
and  his  noble  brow  was  darkened  with  sadness. 
When  that  splendid  picture  had  been  completed, 
excepting  the  head  of  our  Saviour,  he  threw  down 
his  pencU  in  despair.  The  mind  which  could  dis- 
play in  the  countenance  of  the  favorite  disciple, 
such  inimitable  loveliness,  believed  itself  incapable 
of  portraying  the  divine  lineaments  of  the  Re- 
deemer. And  now,  that  the  labor  of  years  was  com- 
pleted, he  was  still  dissatisfied ;  for  his  discerning 
eye  did  not  compare  it  with  the  works  of  others, 
but  the  bright  ideal  in  his  own  creative  mind. 

With  similar  feelings,  Milton  must  have  con- 
templated that  noble  poem,  which  has  been  the 
wonder  of  ages.  The  mind  which  originated  such 
sublime  thoughts,  could  never  have  been  satisfied 
with  itself.  We  behold  his  Paradise  in  all  its 
glowing  beauty,  and  wonder  at  the  genius  which 
could  endow  its  inhabitants  with  such  surpassing 
loveliness.  But  Milton's  description  of  Adam 
when  untainted  by  sin,  could  not  reach  the  sub- 
limity of  his  conception  of  a  perfect  man.  The 
poet  must  always  lament  the  inability  of  language 
to  express  his  glowing  thoughts.  He  longs  for  a 
mental  daguerreotype  to  transfer,  with  a  glance  of 
light,  an  exact  impression  of  the  beings  of  bis 
mind.  But  the  consciousness  of  his  inefficiency 
to  do  himself  justice,  does  not  drive  him  to  des- 
pair: for  the  height  of  the  standard  to  which 
men  aspire,  is  one  great  cause  of  the  excellence 
they  achieve.  The  painter  seizes  his  pencil  again 
and  again,  determined  that  if  be  cannot  entirely 
realize  his  noble  conceptions,  he  will  endeavor  to 
approach  them  more  nearly.   The  poet  breaks  forth 


again  into  song,  laboring  to  reveal  the  tbongli 
which  at  first  seemed  inexpressible.  Thej  a 
striving  on ;  striving  ever,  after  the  anattaintbl 
lamenting  continually  their  inability  to  reach  \k 
towards  which  they  are  gradually  adrancing. 

The  most  exalted  Christian  feeb  euostanilr  i! 
same  humility.  He  does  not  seek  to  delioeaie  tl 
form  of  his  Redeemer,  or  describe  in  lofty  itt 
the  perfection  of  humanity.  No,  a  still  nobler  tai 
is  his ;  A«  strives  to  become  himself  a  represeoi 
tion  of  the  Saviour.  While  mankind  admire  i] 
likeness  of  their  Divine  Master,  bis  heart  ofu 
sinks  within  him.  He  knows  how  far  he  has  faiii 
below  the  perfection  of  which  his  nature  is  n^ 
ble,  as  displayed  in  the  sinless  model  once  offer! 
to  man.  But  does  the  Christian  despair?  No,] 
makes  nobler  efforts  after  that  which  he  eaa  oq 
reach  in  Heaven. 

O !  how  animating  is  the  thought  of  that  sU^ 
where  these  indefinite  aspirations  which  are  fillip 
the  mind  will  be  developed  in  all  their  brighisH 
There,  man  shall  fix  his  eye  on  no  emineBce 
knowledge,  or  holiness,  to  which  be  shall  not  M 
ascend.  His  nature  and  capabilities  will  cooti^ 
ally  expand — and  with  them,  the  powerful  iocrca 
of  attaining  what  his  enlarged  faeoltiea  desiii 
for  there  we  shall  at  length  be  ^  perfect,  eveo  | 
our  Father  in  Heaven  is  perfect.*'        c.  t.  u 

Hartfordj  Conn. 


TO  A  HIGHLY  GIFTED  ENGLISH  WRITEH 

BT   MISS  HARKZBT  H.  JKNKS. 

**  Such  are  the  mysteries  that  circle  life ! 
To  think— yet  with  unsatisfied  detire. 
Sit  in  the  temple-porch  of  knowledge  Mill :— 
And  thirsting  for  a  sympathy  of  aoal 
Which  only  angela  know."  Tudurn 

My  Friend,  it  is  not  love  I  aak  of  thee. 

As  one  might  claim  a  fond  affianced  bride; 
Its  homage  low  would  all  unheeded  he — 

I  scorn  to  know  tlie  coqaette*8  heartless  pride. 
Nor  do  I  ask  with  tenderness  o'erfraugbt 

Affection**  sacred  tear,  or  thrilling  sigh. 
But  gif%  as  prised, — the  oft  recurring  tbonght, 

♦•Would  that  my  friend,  my  cherished  friend, «« t^kj 
And  that  thou  should^st  in  her  meek  presence  feel 

Congenial  life,  and  holiest  peace. 
And  from  the  careless  worId*s  rough  risitiogs 

Find  for  thy  spirit  food  and  ealm  release. 
Oft  have  I  wandered,  thro*  thy  gifted  page 

With  eager  thought  to  classic  Italy ; — 
Oft  will  thy  verse  again  roy  heart  engage, 

With  throbbing  pulse,  with  smile,  or  tearful  eye. 
And  when  my  simple  lute  would  fain  impress 

With  its  low  touching  note  thy  sympaifay, 
While  earnest  eloquence  thy  thanks  express 

Those  words  I  deem  far  richer  melody. 
And  richly  too  I  prize  that  art  divine 

That  dotti  fair  semblance  of  the  Iov*d  retain,— 
If  it  elicit  valued  thoughts  like  thine. 
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Mj  feeble  genhis  bath  not  breathed  in  yain. 
Wiet  matin  boot  sfaalt  caH  to  bumble  prayer, 

I  would  be  near  to  join  the  glowing  atraio,— 
Or  sboold  the  sorrowing  plaint  of  grief  be  there, 

Tbf  grateful  praise  Td  8hare,-'the  noble  pain ! 
b  aolumn's  glorious  light,  or  sommer's  ere. 

By  the  bold  ocean'a  aide  at  atill  moonlight, 
^7>rrerer  beaoty  doth  thy  heart  relieve, 

\Orerer  greatness  doth  thy  voul  inrite. 
Uome  froffi  their  siombering  deplba,  from  solitude 

M;  fiiiile  tbooghts, — oft  in  a  quiet  heart 
Tbftt  do  lie  buried  Tisions  great  and  good,~ 

Bel fiodJDg  none,  O  such  wilt  thou  impart! 
1  isoir  thioe  ample  store  of  mental  wealth, 

Tu  duitened  elegance  of  thy  rare  mind, 
ksd  timidly  I  offer  in  return 

^uirr!y  mflaenee, — friendship  refined, 
T\*j^  koow'st  it  is  not  loneliness  of  heart 

Thtt  woold  this  valued  gift  incite  from  thee, — 
T^^aeochieis  thirst  for  mind — companionship 

Fot  lofty  thooghts, — exalted  sympathy  ! 


LOVE  SKETCHES. 

BY  MISS  JAKC  T".    I.OHAX,  Or  TIBOIIIIA. 

II. 
On  the  vapor  the  saoset  ttaineth, 

The  loveliness  cannot  remain, 
And  tJw  gema  that  the  night-dew  raineth. 

The  rose  leaf  may  not  retain. 

FnNB  all  that  this  world  hath  sweetest, 

The  hue  of  its  yoath  most  depart ; 
Tvere  strange,  since  the  *  fairest  is  fleet^t,* 

If  change  could  not  come  for  the  heart. 

Tis  the  lesson  oar  life  ever  leameth, 

Forgetfolnesa  dawoeth  on  all, 
And  young  Hope  that  so  fervently  ysaineth. 

Bat  springeth  to  droop  sad  to  fall. 

The  sisters  were  together, — together  for  the 
Ittt  time  ia  the  happy  home  of  their  childhood. 
The  window  before  them  was  thrown  open,  and 
the  shidows  of  erening  were  slowly  passing  from 
wh  ^miliar  outline  on  which  the  gazers  looked. 
rbey  were  both  young  and  fair;  and  one,  the 
elder,  wore  that  pale  wreath  the  maiden  wears  bat 
nee.  The  accustomed  smile  had  forsaken  her 
^p  DOW,  and  the  orange  flowers  were  scarcely 
rhiier  than  the  cheek  they  shaded.  The  sisters' 
amis  were  clasped  in  each  other's,  and  they  sat 
aleotly,  watching  the  gradual  brightening  of  the 
rescent  moon,  and  the  coming  forth,  one  by  one,  of 
be  stars.  Not  a  clood  was  floating  in  the  qoiet 
H :  the  light  wind  hardly  stirred  the  young  leaves; 
iMi  the  air  was  fraught  with  the  fragrance  of  early 
prinor-flowers.  It  was  the  hour  when  reverie  is 
^^pest,  sad  fantasoes  have  the  earnestness  of  truth, 
^ben  memory  is  melancholy  in  its  vividness,  and 
•e  feel,  "  almost  like  a  reality,"  the  presence  of 
iose  who  may  bleas  our  pathway  no  more.  The 
»ved,  the  lost 

So  niany,  yet  how  few !" 

tiber  around  us,  not  as  they  are,  chastened  and 


troubled  by  battling  with  trials  and  disappointments; 
but  as  they  used  to  be  in  the  glow  of  unwearied 
expectation ;  old  fears  flit  before  us,  altered  into 
pleasures,  and  old  hopes  return  bathed  in  tears. 
Ah  !  could  we  read  by  starlight,  the  hearts  we  con- 
sider so  cahn  and  callous  in  daily  companionship, 
how  much  more  kindly  would  we  judge  the  motives 
around  us;  how  often,  in  the  minds  we  believe 
coldest,  might  we  see  the  strong  working  of  some 
secret  sorrow,  or  the  still  ravage  of  some  painful 
remembrance,  buried  dark  and  afar  from  careless 
eyes,  and  only  revealed  to  those  holy  ones  which 
shine  down  on  us  from  heaven ! 

The  sisters'  thoughts  were  busy,  as  thoughts 
will  be  when  some  valued  blessing  is  about  to  pass 
away.  Their  destinies  were  to  be  divided  now, 
for  the  first  time ;  and  though  not  to  be  widely 
separated,  they  both  felt  that  what  they  had  once 
been  to  each  other,  they  never  could  be  again. 
With  one,  new  associations  were  forming  stronger 
and  dearer  even,  than  the  lovely  links  of  sisterly 
affection ;  but  as  the  bride  glanced  at  her  compa- 
nion, the  future,  with  all  its  happily  tinted  visions, 
failed  for  awhile  to  soothe,  and  the  familiar  joys 
she  was  forsaking,  seemed  more  precious  than 
ever.  The  other^s  look  was  composed,  but  it  was 
the  calmness  of  feeling,  too  entirely  subdued  to 
gain  refuge  in  outward  grief.  She  had  no  sweet, 
tremulous  anticipations,  garnered  up  in  the  here- 
after, no  tenderness  promising  to  repay,  a  thousand 
fold,  the  unnumbered  ties  it  severed.  Hers  was 
the  one  trouble  for  which  the  lip  has  no  expression, 
the  gentiest  sympathy  no  solace.  For  all  other 
trials  there  are  many  comforts ;  for  the  deceived 
in  love,  this  world  affords  no  relief.  We  lose  the 
balm  friendship  might  have  bestowed,  in  parting 
with  the  spirit  of  confidence ;  and  ^heo  j^easures, 
like  flowers,  lie  withered  around  us,  prayer  brings 
only  the  last  and  saddest  wisdom  of  mourning — ^to 
suffer  and  be  still.  It  is  not  affection  alone,  we 
relinquish,  in  quitting  love ;  we  bid  farewell  to  so 
many  hopes,  clinging  like  tendrils  round  that  re- 
liance; we  break  so  many  pure  and  fervent  beliefs, 
whose  perfect  trust  returns  not ;  so  much  faith  in 
the  professions  of  others,  flies  from  us,  that  bewil- 
dering doubts  hover  over  us,  which,  no  after  expe- 
rience can  dissipate;  suspicions  gather,  and  we 
have  nothing  to  refute  them ; — till  life  is  saddened 
by  premature  cautiousness,  and  the  soul  grows 
weary  with  the  depressing  knowledge  of  decep- 
tion.    Poor  Edith ! 

There  were  gay  friends  about  the  sisters  later 
that  evening,  and  kind  wishes  were  whispered  to 
the  bride  by  those  whose  voices  she  loved,  till  the 
glow  of  hope  and  happiness  revisited  her  check, 
and  her  brow  was  no  longer  sorrowful  beneath  that 
garland  so  pale  with  prophecies.  Mordante's  gaze 
foQowed  Edith  with  affectionate  solicitude,  and  he 
appeared  surprised  at  her  unrufiied  quietness  and 
self-command .    He  had  anticipated  some  passionate 
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demonstration  of  the  woe  ptesain^  so  hearily  upon 
her;  be  could  scarcely  belieYe  suffering  existed 
beneath  a  smile  so  placid  and  a  manner  so  com- 
posed. There  was  no  visible  sign  of  sadness, 
none  of  the  petulance  sometimes  betraying  the 
wound  within ;  for  her  tone  was  kinder  and  softer 
than  usual,  and  she  was  more  than  ordinarily  inte- 
rested in  promoting  the  enjoyment  of  others.  He 
judged,  as  men  ever  judge  women,  by  the  exterior 
tokens  which  evince  so  little  of  the  inner  truth ; 
and  with  all  his  high-toned  feeling  and  habit  of 
observation,  he  could  not  trace,  nor  comprehend 
that  mingling  of  pride  and  self-forgetfulness,  which 
make  the  mystery  of  a  woman*s  love. 

*'  Edith  is  looking  beautiful  this  evening,'*  he 
said  to  his  bride,  "  and  as  tranquil  as  if  the  occur- 
rences of  the  last  few  weeks  had  been  already 
forgotten." 

The  sister  sighed ;  the  depth  of  her  own  dero- 
tion  taught  her  to  read  more  truly  the  secret  his- 
tory of  another's.  The  first  afflictions  of  eiris- 
tence  are  the  most  terrible  to  bear ;  and  who  may 
paint  the  full  wretchedness  of  that  young  mourner, 
as,  in  the  solitude  of  night,  her  sufferings  found 
utterance,  and  the  repressed  emotions  of  several 
hours  flowed  forth  unrestrained,  melting  the  sweet 
hopes  of  her  youth,  to  tears! 

There  are  great  ordeals  which  seem  to  engross 
all  our  faculties  of  endurance,  and  having  passed 
their  stem  tribunal,  we  appear  to  acquire  an  addi- 
tional share  of  patience  for  the  common  and  lesser 
▼exations  that  await  us.  It  is  as  if  our  appointed 
portion  of  trial  had  been  at  once  bestowed,  and  in 
the  test  of  one  lasting  disappointment,  we  lose  the 
capability  of  being  annoyed  and  excited  by  any 
lighter  evils.  It  was  thus  with  Edith ;  and  as  time 
glided  on,  her  calmness  settled  into  a  second  nature, 
and  she  bore  with  redoubled  equanimity,  those  tri- 
vial, but  perplexing  and  constantly  recurring  cares, 
which  attend  every  hour  of  a  woman's  career.  In 
losing  the  earnest  anticipations  of  future  happi- 
ness, she  relinquished  no  share  of  her  sympathy 
with  the  gay  and  blest  around  her ;  and  the  warm 
affections,  which,  under  different  circumstances, 
might  have  brightened  and  hallowed  her  own  lot, 
went  forth,  unchilled  and  chastened  into  holier 
light,  to  shed  their  sunshine  upon  others.  Her 
loneliness  of  thought  was  subdued,  though  not 
changed ;  for  she  had  learned  that  unceasing  self- 
control,  which  is  one  of  the  blessings  of  grief. 
And  when  past  impressions  would  rush  unbidden 
back,  when  the  sound  of  music  would  recall  some 
pleasant  dream  she  had  lost ;  or  the  mention  of  a 
name  too  well  remembered,  would  make  her  cheek 
grow  pale,  there  was  no  utterance  of  that  mental 
pain;  the  recollection  and  the  regret  went  by  un- 
spoken. 

And  if,  sometimes,  at  these  moments,  she  looked 
upward  to  the  stars  and  sighed  for  the  rest  beyond 
them — if  it  were  a  pleasure  to  her  to  think  how 


brief  life  is,  and  to  number  every  imtiDce  she  coi| 
remember ;  of  those  who  had  dkd  yonngf  who  sM 
blame  one  but  a  "  little  lower  than  the  angeli 
for  pining  to  be  at  peace  with  the  pure  in  htd 


I'LL  PLY  TO  THE  COUNTRY. 

BT  ARCHJBU8  OCGIDBIftAUt. 

ril  be  with  yoa  in  the  morn 
When  the  fattntsman  sounds  his  hero, 

AAd  the  fox  is  iu  the  loop 
Of  his  brier  peeping  throagh ; 

And  the  rose  and  lily  droop, 
With  their  crystals  of  dew. 
When  the  phantoms  of  the  night 

Are  away  to  the  shades ; 
And  the  arrows  of  light 

DiTing  into  the  glades ; 
And  the  rook  in  the  elms 
The  lark's  note  o*erwheInis, 
rU  be  with  yoa. 

When  the  ploughman  gires  rest  to  hit  teas, 
And  sickles  awhile  cease  to  gleam, 
And  the  calmness  of  noontide  prevaiU. 
And  the  ether-mist  floats  in  the  dales, 
And  the  school-boy  is  telling  his  motlier 
The  morning  mishaps  of  his  brmher, 
And  the  haymaker's  daughter, 

With  a  blush  and  a  song, 
From  romping  in  the  clover. 
Comes  dancing  along, 
111  be  with  you. 

And  when  the  orb  of  day 

His  bright  courae  baa  fulfilled; 
And  the  hounds  cease  their  bay. 

And  the  laverock  is  stiird, 
And  the  laborer  is  gone  to  his  rest. 
And  the  rook  is  away  to  her  nest. 
And  the  angler  is  back  from  the  wateis^ 
And  the  haymaker's  daughter 
From  romping  in  the  clover 
To  romping  with  a  lover. 
Oh,  then,  1*11  be  with  you,  my  lore. 
Nature,  my  love,  I'll  be  with  you! 


POETRY  FROM  SCHILLER. 

**  How  sweet  and  npturoaa,  His  to  feel 
Ourself  ezalled  in  a  lovely  wool. 
To  know  our  joys  make  glow  aiK>ther's  chet k. 
Our  feats  to  tremble  in  anotber'a  heart. 
Our  sufierings  bedew  anotber'a  eye ; 
How  beautiful  and  grand,  'tis,  hand  in  hMxA, 
With  a  dear  aon,  to  tread  youth's  rosy  p^« 
Again  to  dream  onoe  more  the  dream  of  hk  f 
How  sweet  and  great,  tmperiabable  is 
The  virtuea  of  a  child,  to  live  for  ^»e 
Transmitting  good  unceasingly  I  How  sweet 
To  plant  what  a  dear  son  wilt  one  day  retp, 
To  gather  what  will  make  him  rich— to  feel ; 
How  deep,  will  one  day,  be  Us  gratitude." 

W.  J.  T 
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THE  BAY  FLOWER  AND  THE  WITHERED  LEAVES. 

I  had  pl«c«d  a  bright  flower  on  my  bosom, 
a  sprig  of  f  rsen  leaves,  that  liy  contnst  were  showing, 
neh  were  the  coknirs,  that  warmly  were  flowing 

Tbroogh  the  yeins  of  the  beaatiful  blossom. 


I  believed  that  the  fragrance  so  blest, 
From  the  heart  of  the  flower  was  surely  arising. 
Nor  dreamed  the  poor  leares,  which  1  thought  not  of  prising 

Breathed  it  forth  as  they  died  on  my  breast. 

Not  the  idols  that  men  fondly  cherish, 
Not  the  happy  and  gay,  who  in  splendor  are  liring. 
Bet  the  croabed  of  the  earth,  sach  ineense  are  giving 

To  the  work!  oo  whose  bosom  they  perish. 

c  L.  T. 


OUR  RELATIONS  WITH  ENGLAND. 

faqniry  into  the  ralidity  of  the  British  cisim,  to  the  right 
of  visitation  and  search  of  American  vessels  suspected 
lo  be  engaged  in  the  African  slave-trade.     By  Henry 


ance  with  the  established  principles  of  the  maritime 
code,  and  altogether  incompatible  with  the  free  use 
of  the  seas  for  lawful  purposes.  The  author  has 
treated  his  subject  in  a  dignified  manner,  and  with 
a  force  of  argument  perfectly  convincing  and  con- 
clusive. 

In  Europe,  where  the  intrigues  of  nations  are 
so  often  witnessed  and  well  understood,  this  ques- 
tion has  attracted  much  attention  :  so  much,  that 
two  of  our  Ministers  there,  have  felt  themselves 
called  on  to  vindicate,  by  book  and  pamphlet,  the 
motives,  principles  and  considerations  which  have 
operated  with  their  government  in  withholding  its 
assent  to  the  apparently  very  reasonable  proposi- 
tions of  England,  and  to  which  the  chief  maritime 
powers  of  Europe  saw  no  objections.  In  a  former 
No.  of  this  journal,  it  was  shown  why  this  country 
toill  not,  and  it  is  now  our  object  to  show  whjr  it 
ought  not,  to  give  its  assent. 

We  propose  to  review,  as  faithfully  as  time  and 
circumstance  will  permit,  the  grounds  upon  which 
the  United  States  object  to  give  British  cruisers 


Wbcatott,  Lf.L.D.,  Minister  of  the  United  States  at  the 

Coartof  Berlin. — ^Author  of  **  Elements  on  International  |  upon  the  high  seas,  the  right  of  visiting  and  search- 
ing our  merchantmen.     From  a  dispassionate  and 


Law."     Philadelphia:  Lea  and  Blanchard  ;  1842. 

We  have,  before,  expressed  our  opinion  of  this 
book.  We  read  it  through  at  a  single  sitting,  and 
laid  it  down  with  feelings  of  pleasure  and  of  pride — 
pride,  thai  it  is  the  production  of  an  American 
citisea  abroad,  and  pleasure  to  find,  that  the  hasty 
views  taken  some  months  ago  in  this  journal,  of 
the  law-points  involved  in  the  question,  are  fully 
sustained  by  Mr.  Wheaton,  himself  an  eminent 
writer  on  International  Law.  He  reviews  the 
History  of  the  African  slave-trade,  going  back  to 
the  time  whea  Great  Britain  fastened  the  plague- 
spot  npon  this  country,  and  obtained,  by  the  Asiento 
cootraet  with  Spain,  the  privilege  of  supplying  his 
Caifaolie  Majesty's  dominions  in  America,  with 
4300  negro  slaves  annually  for  thirty  years. 

On  the  accession  of  Charles  IL,  it  was  repre- 
sented to  him  that  the  British  plantations  in  Ame- 
rica required  a  greater  yearly  supply  of  servants ; 
and  **  his  majesty  did,*'  says  Davenant,  **  publicly 
invite  all  his  subjects  to  the  subscription  of  a  new 
joint-stock  for  recovering  and  carrying  on  the  trade 
to  Afriea  :*•  p.  9. 

One  of  the  last  petitions  made  by  Virginia  (1773) 
to  the  throne  of  England,  was  a  prayer,  beseech- 
ing^  the  parent  state  to  wipe  away  this  leprous  spot 
from  the  land,  and  to  curse  it  no  longer  with  the 
odioos  traffic  in  haouui  flesh.  Massachusetts  had, 
as  early  as  1645,  abrogated  the  buying  and  selling 
of  slares,  except  those  taken  in  lawful  warfare ;  and 
to  those  she  guarantied  the  privileges  allowed  by  the 
law  of  Moses.  But  this  humane  statute  was  nuUi- 
ted  by  the  mother  country,  who  now  has  hoisted  the 
black  flag  and  turned  renegade  herself;  and  like  all 
troe  ones,  is  for  showing  no  quarters. 

Mr.  Wheaton  proves  conclusively,  that  the  pre- 
tensions now  set  up  by  Great  Britain,  are  at  vari- 


fair  consideration  of  these,  it  can,  we  think,  be 
shewn,  that  though  America  be  never  so  earnest, 
and  doubtless  she  is  earnest,  in  her  wishes  to  sup- 
press the  slave-trade,  she  cannot  accede  to  the  pro- 
positions of  Great  Britain,  for  several  reasons,  each 
in  itself  sufficient  to  justify  her  in  the  stand  which  she 
has  taken.  These  reasons  are  derived  from  the 
conduct  of  Great  Britain,  as  well  with  regard  to  sla- 
very and  the  slave-trade,  as  to  the  right  of  search. 
The  sympathy  of  the  English  people  for  the  negro 
slave,  no  one  doubts  :  but  as  to  the  philanthropy  of 
the  English  government  j  though  it  be  never  so  exalt- 
ed and  great  in  the  eyes  of  some ;  yet,  when  we  come 
closely  to  examine  it,  we  shall  find  it  to  be  like 
FulIer^s  Irish  mountain,  with  a  bog  on  the  top  of  it, 
in  which  she  has  constantly  endeavored  to  swamp 
the  commercial  prosperity  of  America.  Before  en- 
tering upon  this  examination,  it  may  be  well  to 
glance  at  the  right  by  which  this  country  has  re- 
fused its  assent  to  the  terms  of  the  '  Christian 
League.* 

That  no  nation  has  the  right,  except  by  treaty, 
to  visit  or  interrupt  in  times  of  peace,  the  vessels 
of  another  on  the  common  and  appropriated  parts 
of  the  ocean,  is  an  undisputed  principle  of  mari- 
time law,  and  one  which  has  been  publicly  acknow- 
ledged by  every  naval  power  of  Christendom. 
The  first  time  that  a  mutual  right  of  search  was 
ever  proposed,  was,  Mr.  Wheaton  tells  ns,  by  Great 
Britain  to  France  in  1814  ; — to  which  Prince  Tal- 
leyrand replied,  that  France  '  never  would  admit 
any  other  maritime  police  than  that  which  each 
power  exercised  on  board  of  its  own  vessels.' 

In  1817,  Great  Britain,  for  08,OOO,OOO,*  pur- 
chased from  Spain  the  treaty  of  Madrid,  which, 

♦  £100,000. 
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among  other  things,  granted  a  mutual  right  of 
search.  And  the  first  yessel  that  was  brought  in, 
for  condemnation  under  it,  was  declared,  in  Eng- 
land, to  afford  a  precedent  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance.* 

With  this  '  precedent*  in  his  pocket,  Lord  Castle- 
reagh  hastened  to  the  Congress  of  Aix-Ia-Chapelle, 
where  he  proposed  to  the  assembled  powers  "  the 
general  concession  of  a  reciprocal  right  of  search  :** 
p.  43. 

This  proposition  was  peremptorily  and  unani- 
mously rejected  in  the  name^  of  France,  Austria, 
Russia,  and  Prussia.  Count  Nesselrode  stated 
that  it  appeared  to  the  Russian  Cabinet,  that '  there 
were  some  states  whom  no  consideration  would 
induce  to  submit  their  navigation  to  a  principle  of 
such  great  importance  as  the  right  of  visitation 
and  search  :*  it. 

The  records  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  and  of  the  prize-courts  of  England,  show 
that  these  enlightened  and  august  tribunals  have 
fully  recognized  the  principle  and  based  their  de- 
cisions upon  it,  that  no  nation  has  the  right — ex- 
cept by  treaty — to  visit,  or  in  any  manner  to  inter- 
rupt upon  the  high  seas,  the  vessels  of  another 
in  times  of  peace.f  The  same  principle  has  been 
felt,  acknowledged,  and  acted  upon  by  all  nations. 
England  has  openly  avowed  and  practically  con- 
fessed it ;  else  we  cannot  perceive  why  she  should 
have  purchased,  at  such  a  great  price  from  Spain 
and  Portugal  what  already  and  of  right,  belonged  to 
her.  Nor  can  we  conceive  why  the  mutual  con- 
cession of  the  right  of  visitation  and  search,  should 
have  been  made  an  article  of  the  *  Christian  League,' 
but  for  the  fact  that  Great  Britain  felt  it  to  be  a  pow- 
er which  she  could  not  justly  exercise  except  bytrea- 
ty.  *  Language,'  says  Talleyrand,  *  was  given  to  man 
to  conceal  his  thoughts  :'  and  while  the  language 
used  to  our  Minister  by  Lords  Palmerston  and 
Aberdeen  denied  the  right  of  our  flag  to  protect 
our  vessels  from  visitation  and  search,  it  exposed 
their  thoughts,  and  led  them  virtually  to  confess 
the  right,  when  they  asked  for  its  surrender. 

Charity  begins  at  home.    The  first  duty  of  the 

•  Walsh's  Appeal. 

fin  the  case  of  the  Marianna  Flora,  a  Portuguese  vessel 
captured  in  1821  and  brought  to  trial  as  a  pirate  for  firing 
into  an  American  cruiser,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
Slates  expressed  the  opinion  that  men-of-war  when  cruising 
for  pirates  and  slave-traders,  have  no  right  to  visit  and  search 
«  vessel,  though  suspeeted  of  being  a  pirate.  They  must 
ueertain  this  by  means  thort  of  detention  and  visitation. 
About  the  same  time  there  was  another  vessel  captured  as 
a  pirate,  by  an  American  cruiser  in  the  West  Indies.  It 
was  fully  proved  before  the  United  States  Court  in  which 
she  was  tried,  that  her  boats  had  been  engaged  in  acts  of 
piracy,  though  theie  was  no  evidence  against  the  vessel 
herself.  There  were  no  means  of  ascertaining,  which  of 
the  crew  were  in  the  boats,  and  guilty  and  innocent  were 
discharged  together.  The  owners  then  brought  suit  against 
the  commander  of  the  roan'of-war,  and  recovered  damages 
of  him  to  a  large  amount  on  aofsouat  of  the  capture. 


American  government  is  to  its  citizens— the  go- 
vernment is  theirs,  created  by  them  for  their  own 
benefit*;  and  they  require  of  their  mlers,  vho  in 
but  their  servants,  to  be  just,  before  they  are  per- 
mitted to  be  generous.  They  view  the  Africa 
slave-trade  with  great  abhorrence,  and  desire  its  rap- 
pression.  But  their  maritime  rights  and  interests, 
the  safety  of  their  ships  and  sailors,  are  far  more 
dear  and  important  to  them,  than  the  bondage  or 
liberty  of  wild  Ethiopians  to  whom  thej  owe  no- 
thing but  sympathy  and  such  pity  as  a  Cbristiu 
people  may  bestow  upon  the  heathen  in  his  biiod- 
ness.  We  will  take  care  that  none  of  our  citizens 
shall  rivet  the  shackles  of  slavery  upon  the  sava^ 
of  Africa.  If  the  subjects  of  other  natioDs  will 
commit  this  sin,  it  is  no  concern  of  ours.  And 
though  we  view  it  with  pity  and  horror,  we  camoot, 
the  more  especially  when  the  means  proposed  ue 
so  inadequate  to  its  suppression,  consent  to  give 
away  those  great  conservative  principles  upon 
which  the  peace  and  welfare  of  our  coootry  de- 
pend— upon  which  the  merchant  relies  for  the 
protection  of  his  ships  and  goods,  the  seamas  for 
the  safety  of  his  person  and  the  secoiity  of  his 
liberty. 

We  view  with  Christian  sympathy  and  regret, 
the  hosts  of  murdered  Chinese  who  prefer  iosuiU 
death  at  the  mouth  of  British  cannon,  to  the  slov 
poison  of  a  British  drug.  But  to  interfere  betweea 
these  two  nations,  let  their  quarrel  be  never  so  d> 
righteous  and  the  war  unholy,  would  not  be  mm 
foreign  to  the  purpose,  intent  and  object  forwhirh 
this  government  was  created  and  is  maintaised, 
than  it  would  be  to  interfere  in  the  dealings  betveeo: 
Africa  and  other  nations.  All  that  we  cao  do  ui 
a  nation  in  behalf  of  the  people  of  that  afllicted  lao^ 
is  to  help  them  to  right  when  they  suffer  wroo^tf 
the  hands  of  our  citizens,  and  to  observe,  in  oar  deal^ 
ings  with  them,  the  golden  rule.  Of  this  desire  M 
this  intention  on  our  part,  it  becomes  us  to  give  Afn 
rica  and  the  world  an  earnest,  by  maintaioingoo  bd 
coasts,  armed  ships  to  enforce  right  and  prereat 
wrong.  And  this  we  have  done,  though  hitheitd 
not  to  a  suflicient  extent. 

The  last  words  of  the  apostles  of  liberty,  to  as, 
their  children  and  followers,  were  to  *  keep  »lo« 
from  European  politics  and  wars,  and  to  foro  oa 
tangling  alliances.*  It  is  against  the  spirit  of  oor  iin 
stitutions,  and  the  genius  of  onr  people,  thai  ^ 
should  interfere  in  any  manner,  between  kings  aw 
their  subjects ;  or  that  we  should  aUow  them  mf 
right  to  intermeddle  with  the  rights,  or  goods,  (t 
persons  of  our  citizens.  The  precept  of  onr  fttbew» 
the  policy  of  the  country,  and  the  nnlfbrm  praciic* 
and  example  of  the  government  are  all  agsinst  rf. 
And  with  the  American  people,  these  reasons  arescf- 
fieient  why  we  should  not  become  a  party  to  the 
Quintuple  Alliance,  nor  give  to  the  high  contractis? 
powers,  the  right  to  visit  and  search  oor  mcrebaat^ 
men.    But  they  may  not  be  sufficieal  in  the  e7«*  " 
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foieignen,  who  do  not  ao  well  ondentand  the  geniua 
of  oar  people,  or  the  maehiDery  of  oar  government: 
moreover  it  is  becoming  in  us,  and  it  is  due  to  other 
Christian  nations,  that  we  should  make  known  to 
ihm,  all  the  feelings,  motives  and  considerations, 
which  operate  to  prevent  us  from  leagueing  with 
the  crowned  heads  of  Europe,  for  the  suppression 
of  a  traffic  which  we  cordially  despise,  and  hear- 
tiij  condemn ;  and  which,  we  agree  with  them, 
is  aa  eye-sore  to  hmnanity,  ud  a  disgrace  to  the 


ige. 


Id  the  first  place,  we  do  not  think  the  meaxis 
proposed  by  Great  Britain,  adequate  to  the  end  de- 
signed.  What  is  erery  nation's  duty,  is  not  the 
doty  of  any  nation ;  for  the  principles  and  truth  of 
the  adage,  apply  with  as  much  force  to  bodies  of 
aatioos  as  to  bodies  of  men.    The  powers  that 
hare  joined  Great  Britain  in  this  leagoe,  keep  lit- 
tle or  ao  force  themselves  on  the  coast  of  Africa, 
or  elsewhere,  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave-trade ; 
they  trust  it  all  to  her,  and  rely  upon  her  to  pre- 
TCDt  their  flag  from  abuser— which  she  is  not  able 
to  do.   Bat  for  these  treaties  and  this  surrender  of 
the  matnal  right  of  search,  each  nation,  whose  ves- 
Ris  and  nbjects  engage  in  the  slave-trade,  would 
fed  herself  in  duty  and  in  honor  bound,  to  keep  a 
foree  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  sufficient  to  suppress 
the  traffic  so  far  as  her  own  citiaens  or  subjects 
ve  eoDoemed.    But  for  these  treaties,  therefore, 
there  wodd  be  employed  many  men-of-war,  where 
there  is  now  one — and  those  of  any  one  nation  would 
be  more  effective  than  all  the  other  cruisers  could 
be,  against  her  own  citizens ;  for  the  simple  reason 
that  the  man-of-war  understands  the  practices,  cus- 
toiBs,  haants  and  habits  of  her  own  citizens,  better 
liian  foreigners  can  do.    She,  through  her  officers, 
is  in  eorrespondeoce  with  her  government  and  all 
puts  of  the  country  at  home,  and  with  her  consuls 
ud  merchants  abroad.     These  give  her  officers  in- 
telligence which  they  will  not  and  cannot  give  to  fo- 
leigoera  cooceming  the  movements  of  all  suspicious 
eraft  that  come  to  their  knowledge ;  they  also  afford 
^ccvate  descriptions  of  fit,  rig,  and  appearance, 
probable  time  of  sailing,  destination  and  so  on ;  for 
owiog  to  the  numbers  that  are  of  necessity  en- 
tnisted  with  the  secrets  of  a  vessel,  some  intima- 
tion of  her  dishonest  intents,  is  always  had  before 
liie  makes  her  clearance ;  the  suspicions  for  the 
most  -part  are  too  vague  to  sustain  proceedings  at 
lav  against  a  vessel  building  or  fitting  for  the  slave- 
tnde,  yet  they  are  sufficiently  strong  to  induce 
persons  to  watch  her,  and  to  caution  others  to 
^eep  ao  eye  open  her.    With  such  information  and 
neaos  of  intelligence,  the  man-of-war  of  each  na- 
tion best  knows  how,  when,  and  where  to  cruise,  in 
ofder  to  intercept    traders  from  its  own  coun- 
^-   That  such  would  be  the  practical  effisct  of 
leaviDg  eaeh  nation  to  look  after  its  own  vessels, 
UeTident  without  argument;  and  that  far  less  ef- 


the  sappression^of  the  slave-trade  by  search,  we 
need  only  refer  to  actual  results  for  proof. 

In  1818,  after  the  mutual  right  of  search  had 
been  granted  to  Great  Britain  by  Spain,  Portugal 
and  the  Netherlands,  then  the  great  *  soul  driving* 
nations  of  the  world,  that  excellent  friend  of  Afri- 
ca, Mr.  Clarkson,  presented  to  the  Congress  of 
Aix-lapChapelle,  a  memorial,  stating  that  *"  in  point 
of  fact,  little  or  no  progress  had  been  made  in 
practically  abolishing  the  slave-trade  :^'    p.  42. 

In  1793,  before  Great  Britain  had  formed  any 
treaties  for  the  right  of  search  and  the  suppression 
of  the  trade,  Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr.  Fox  computed  the 
number  of  Africans  annually  carried  away  into  sla- 
very, to  be  eighty  thousand  souls.  In  1840-*41, 
and  after  all  the  European  powers  whose  subjects 
and  vessels  engage  to  any  considerable  extent  in 
the  slave-trade,  had  surrendered  up  the  right  to 
visit,  search  and  seize  them.  Sir  Thomas  Bux- 
tou  in  his  work  on  abolition,  shows  beyond  a  doubt, 
that  the  horrors  of  the  trade  have  been  increased 
many  fold,  and  that,  notwithstanding  the  mutual 
right  of  search,  the  trade  had  advanced  from 
80,000  to  150,000  a  year.  He  shows  conclusively 
that  the  prohibitory  laws  and  treaties,  so  far  from 
diminishing,  have  vastly  increased  the  trade,  and 
that  it  can  never  be  put  down  by  such  means  as 
those  adopted  by  the  English  government.  But  in 
spite  of  practical  results,  and  positive  proof  of 
their  inadequacy,  these  means  have  been  so  obsti- 
nately persevered  in  by  that  government,  as  to  cause 
well-informed  persons  to  doubt  if  the  suppression 
of  the  slave-trade  could  really  be  its  object.  Lord 
Castlereagh  assured  the  House  of  Commons  long 
ago,  that  the  motives  of  the  British  government 
were  thought  by  the  better  classes  of  people  in 
France,  *'  not  to  arise  from  benevolence,  but  from 
a  wish  to  impose  fetters  on  the  French  colonies  and 
to  injure  their  commerce."  Whatever  might  have 
been  the  motives  then  with  regard  to  France,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  of  the  motives  now  with  regard  to 
the  United  States. 

But  admitting  that  the  slave-trade  could  be  more 
effectually  suppressed  by  granting  to  the  armed 
cruisers  of  England,  a  free  right  of  search  over 
the  vessels  of  all  nations,  than  it  could  be  by  any 
other  means ;  and  admitting  that  it  was  not,  as  it 
is,  against  the  genius  of  our  institutions,  nor  against 
the  policy  of  the  American  government  to  enter  into 
tangling  alliances,  there  are  several  other  reasons 
why  we  should  not  grant  this  right,  and  each  of 
these  reasons  is  sufficient  in  itself  to  justify  us  in 
the  eyes  of  the  world,  for  keeping  aloof  from  every 
treaty,  to  which  Great  Britain  is  a  party,  affecting 
the  rights  of  ships  or  the  freedom  of  the  seas. 

1st.  Owing  to  the  manner  in  which  England  has 
abused  our  flag  while  visiting  and  searching  our 
vessels,  she  has  lost  the  confidence  of  the  Ameri- 
can people,  and  justly  forfeited  all  claims  ever  to 


lectoalia  the  operation  of  leagues  and  alliances  for  he  admitted  into  our  ships  again  for  any  purpose. 
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2nd.  She  Yiewa  with  jealousy  oar  commercial 
prosperity  and  maritime  importaace ;  therefore  it 
woald  be  unwise  to  grant  her  any  privilege,  by 
which  she  could  aflfect  the  one,  or  injure  the  other. 

While  England  is  painting  in  such  lively  colors 
the  sufferings  of  Africa,  and  while,  by  her  eloquent 
appeals,  she  is  exciting  the  sympathies  of  the 
crowned  heads  and  people  of  Christendom,  for  the 
blacks,  surely,  as  France  said  to  her  at  Verona,  we, 
in  extenuation  of  our  unalterable  determination 
never  to  yield  the  right  of  search,  may  remind  the 
world  of  the  sufferings  and  dangers  which  she  has  in- 
flicted upon  the  whites;  and  we  may  plead  in  excuse, 
the  cruel  wrongs  practised  upon  our  citizens,  our 
companions,  relatives  and  friends,  the  last  time 
Great  Britain  had  the  right  of  exercising  it  upon 
American  vessels.  We  refer  to  the  history  of  the 
last  war,  and  file  this  plea  upon  the  causes  which 
led  to  it. 

If  we  suspect  the  motives  of  England,  and  be  un- 
willing to  trust  British  officers  on  board  American 
vessels,  it  is  because  her  conduct  then,  was  such  as 
to  justify  our  suspicions  now. 

When  two  nations  are  at  war,  either  has  the 
right  to  search  the  vessels  of  neutrals  trading  with 
the  other,  fur  guns,  munitions  and  implements  of 
war,  and  other  articles  recognized  in  the  interna- 
tional code,  as  '  contraband  of  war.*  When  these 
things  are  found  on  the  neutral  thns  trading,  the 
finder,  being  one  of  the  belligerents,  has  the  right 
to  take  or  destroy  them  to  prevent  them  from  fall- 
ing into  the  hands  of  his  enemy,  and  the  neutral 
has  no  just  cause  of  complaint. 

In  1806  we  were  neutrals,  and  England  and 
France  belligerents.  The  United  States  were 
young  and  feeble ;  England  was  in  the  grandeur  of 
her  power ;  and  she  then  issued  her  '  Orders  in 
Council,*  by  which  our  ships,  though  navigated  by 
our  own  citizens,  and  laden  with  the  produce  of  our 
own  soil,  were  seized  and  spoiled  by  her  armed 
cruisers  and  privateers,  wherever  found  upon  the 
wide  ocean.  This  was  not  done  because  we  were 
supplying  her  enemy  with  the  contraband  of  war, 
but  because  we  offered  to  trade  in  lawful  oonunerce 
with  France  and  her  colonies,  with  whom  we  were  at 
peace  and  she  at  war.  The  vessels  thus  taken  were 
carried  to  some  English  port,  where  the  ship  and  car- 
go were  condemned  and  sold,  and  the  crew  and  offi- 
cers turned  pennyless  adrift  in  the  streets  to  beg  or 
starve ;  or  they  were  seized  by  press-gangs,  forced 
on  board  of  English  men-of-war,  and  made  to  fight 
against  their  friends,  the  battles  of  their  oppressors. 
If  they  escaped  with  life,  after  they  had  finished  the 
long  and  hard  term  of  service  required  of  them 
here,  and  were  discharged ;  it  was  because  their 
persons  were  mutilated  in  battle,  or  because  their 
constitutions  and  health  were  worn  and  shattered 
by  the  arduous  service  required  of  them  in  distant 
and  sickly  climes,  and  they  were  no  longer  able  to 
fight  the  battles  of  old  England.    Many  of  them» 


after  years  of  absence,  were  returned  maimed  and 
poverty-stricken  to  their  friends. 

We  remonstrated ;  but  England  was  then  at  the 
summit  of  power ;  she  thought  of  us  as  rebeli, 
spurned  our  remonstrances,  and  treated  w  oalj 
with  greater  indignity.  After  we  had  becoiu 
weary  of  appealing  to  the  principles  of  right  ud 
her  sense  of  justice,  after  we  had  exhaaatsd  arga* 
ment,  and  lost  all  hopes  of  obtaining  a&y  ledreai 
by  the  force  of  reason,  we  proceeded  to  thieiieo 
retaliation  by  an  act  of  hostile  legislation.  She 
was  told,  that  unless  the  '  Orders  in  Coaficii^  were 
repealed  by  a  certain  day,  our  ports  abould  be 
closed  against  her  commerce.  The  reply  of  hei 
ministers  was,  that  they  would  he  happy  to  repeal 
the  *  Orders  in  Council,*  if  France  would  first  repeal 
her  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees.  France  did  lepeil; 
bnt  England  would  not. 

The  distress  created  in  the  manu&etaiisg  dis- 
tricts in  England  by  the  operation  of  thia  retalia- 
tory law  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
hope  of  making  war  with  America  more  popular, 
at  length  induced  the  English  government  to  re- 
peal the  '  Orders  in  Council.* 

On  that  occasion,  Lord  Castlereagh  contended, 
that '  the  Orders  in  Council  were  ahandooed  not » 
much  on  the  ground  of  this  country  not  having  tbe 
right,  as  with  the  view  to  commercial  expedieKif. 
With  respect  to  the  main  principles  of  thatayateD, 
ministers  were  still  unaltered  in  their  opiaioo,  vkeo- 
ever  the  conservation  of  the  country  rendered  it 
necessary  to  resort  to  it.'  Thus  the  obooxioai  or- 
ders were  repealed,  and  the  right  claimed  to  iasoe 
them  again. 

But  the  repeal  came  too  late ;  war  had  been  de- 
clared, and  the  people  were  in  arms.  The  laa- 
guage  of  Mr.  Madison  was,  ^*  the  Orders  in  Coon- 
cil  are  now  no  longer  a  question  with  the  United 
States.  It  is  not  a  mere  cessation  to  do  wroof 
that  can  now  produce  a  peace  ;  vrroogs  dose  moet 
be  redressed ;  and  a  guarantee  most  be  given  ia 
the  face  of  the  world,  for  the  restoration  of  onr  <»- 
slaved  citizens,  and  the  respect  doe  to  oor  flag, 
which,  like  the  soil  we  inherit,  must  in  futve,  it- 
cure  aU  that  sails  under  it** 

Nor  was  it  of  the  Orders  in  Conaofl  that  v« 
complained  the  most  bitterly ;  it  was  the  imprea*- 
ment  of  our  citizens.  The  sentiments  sod  feelipga 
of  Congress,  as  expressed  through  one  of  ita  cob* 
mittees,  were  thus  conveyed :  "^  If  it  be  oar  dotj 
to  encourage  the  fair  and  legitimate  commerce  of 
this  country  by  protecting  the  property  of  the  mer- 
chants, then,  indeed,  by  as  much  as  life  sod  liberty 
are  more  estimable  than  ships  and  goods,  sa  nwch 
more  impressive  is  the  duty  to  shield  the  peraoaiof 
our  seamen,  whose  haid  and  honest  serried*  v* 
employed  equally  with  those  of  the  merehania,  la 
advancing,  nnder  the  mantle  of  its  laws,  the  iate- 
resu  of  this  counUy.*'  And  the  wu  Uiraed  opw 
the  right  of  impressmeot 
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That  ire  may  not  be  accused  of  giving  to  those 
Dotiamiliar  with  the  history  of  those  times,  an  ex- 
tggenled  aocouot  of  the  egregious  injustice  io- 
llicted  ujwn  os  by  England,  we  quote  from  the  mes- 
sage sent  by  the  president  to  Congress  at  the  time. 
The  Uoited  States  forebore  to  declare  war,  said  he, 
*'  uotil,  to  other  aggressions,  had  been  added  the  cap- 
tan  ofneuiyoae  thousand  American  vessels,  and 
the  imprenmeDt  of  ihausands  of  seafaring  oitixens, 
aui  DDtil  a  final  declaration  had  been  made  by  the 
goTernment  of  Great  Britain  that  her  hostile  orders 
igaiost  our  commerce  would  not  be  revoked,  but 
on  coodiiiofls  as  impossible  as  u  njust/*  Such  were 
the  cunes  of  war  on  the  part  of  this  country. 

Oo  the  other  hand,  it  was  urged  by  the  Prince 

Regest,  that  having  entered  our  vessels  to  look  for 

eoQtnhtod  of  war,  British  officers  had  a  right  to 

uke  from  them  any  British  seamen,  they  might 

fi«i.  The  right  of  impressment,  said  His  Royal 

Higfanesa  io  his  celebrated   'declaration,^  ''she 

(EsglaDd)  has  felt  to  be  essential  to  the  support  of 

her  mantune  power.'*    The  impressment  of  sea- 

aea  oat  of  American  vessels,  was  a  practice 

Qpog  vhich,  Lord  Castlereagh  declared, '  the  naval 

tteogth  of  this  empire,  mainly  depends  ;'*  and  in 

vhicb,  the  lords  of  the  admiralty,  in  their  address 

to  the  fleet  on  the  occasion  of  the  war,  saw  *'  the 

^saoaianee  of  those  maritime  rights  which  are 

(he  nut  foundations  of  our  naval  glory.** 

la  the  next  European  war.  Great  Britain  may 
U  the  impressment  of  American  seamen  as  es- 
leatul  to  her  'maritime  power,'  'naval  strength* 
^  *  gtory,*  as  she  declared  it  to  be  in  the  last, 
rhe  tight  to  impress,  when  the  question  was  last 
QMoted.  was  claimed  by  her  and  denied  by  us ;  she 
at  iK?er  relinquished  it ;  and  we  are  pledged  to 
^sM  it  again  at  the  cannon's  mouth,  should  it  ever 
« lerired.  With  such  an  adjourned  question  be- 
weea  the  two  governments,  is  it  wise  or  prudent 
hat  we  should  consent  to  this  new  right  of  search, 
r  ^  aay  arrangement  by  which  the  final  decision 
r  sttch  a  question — a  question  upon  which  hangs 
K  peace  of  the  world — should  he  hastily  pressed 
vdeeiaioal  Iq  giving  her  the  right  to  visit  our 
^ips,  we  would  suspend  thepeace  of  the  country  by 
^^  thread — if  she  did  not  break  it,  it  would  only 
-'  heeaoee  she  should  forbear,  through  clemency,  to 
(ereiae  a  right  about  which  she  has  once  gone  to 
u«  and  which  she  has  never  renounced ;  but  which 
I  the  contrary,  she  has  declared  to  be  essential  to 
-r  Tery  existence  as  a  maritime  power.  There- 
re  we  OUGHT  not  to  give  it. 
^'e  may  be  scmpulous  upon  this  subject,  but  if 
^  accession  to  the  Quintuple  treaty  be  as  essen- 
J  u  she  seems  to  think  it  is,  and  if  her  aeal  in 
^  mppreaebn  of  the  African  slave-trade  be  as 
Kit,  and  as  purely  philanthropic  as  she  pretends 
^  it  is,  surely  she  might  have  paid  some  defer- 
»  to  scruples  that  are  so  well  founded.  She 
have  allayed  our  su^cions  and  conciliated 


the  feelings  of  our  people  on  this  subject,  by  first 
making  a  formal  relinquishment  of  any  right  to 
impress  seamen  from  our  ships,  into  her  service. 
She  does  not  recognize  the  right  of  any  nation  to 
take  sailors  out  of  her  ships.  And  if  she  were 
really  sincere  and  single-minded  in  the  cause  of 
poor  afflicted  Africa,  would  it  not  have  been  per- 
fectly in  keeping,  with  a  just  and  righteous  spirit  on 
her  part,  to  observe  the  golden  rule  on  this  occasion 
above  all  others ! 

But  instead  of  this,  the  very  manner  in  which 
Great  Britain  now  urges  her  right  to  search  ves- 
sels wearing  the  American  flag,  brings  forcibly  to 
mind,  the  ad  eaptandum  arguments  and  tinkling 
reasons  which  she  used  to  urge,  for  taking  people 
out  of  our  ships  and  forcing  them  to  serve  in  hers. 
The  grounds  are  the  same.  Lord  Aberdeen  saya 
that  unless  we  give  British  cruisers  the  right 
to  look  behind  our  flag,  English  and  other  vessela 
which  she  has  a  right  to  search  may  hoist  it 
and  escape,  and  she  will  not  be  able  to  suppress 
the  slave-trade.  With  regard  to  the  right  of 
impressment  during  the  war,  they  said  in  Eng- 
land '  unless  we  continue  to  exercise  this  right, 
British  sailors*  will  desert  to  American  ships,  and 
our  navy  will  perish  for  the  want  of  seamen.' 
"  We  don't  want  your  men — take  them,  said  we, 
but  let  ours  alone." 

And  so  we  now  say :  we  do  not  intend  that  our 
flag  shall  shelter  your  vessels,  or  those  of  any 
other  nation  not  entitled  to  wear  it.  Take  your 
own  and  those  of  other  powers  that  you  have  a 
right  to  capture,  under  whatever  flag  you  find 
them ;  to  such,  we  neither  claim  nor  ofier  protec- 
tion. We  object  to  your  searching  vessels  under 
our  flag,  upon  vague  suspicions  and  for  the  n^ere 
chance  of  finding  some  vessel  wearing  it  that 
is  not  entitled  to  it.  Be  sure  that  the  vessel  is  not 
American,  and  you  may  take  her  and  welcome ; 
she  is  none  of  ours  and  we  have  nothing  to  do  with 
her.  Before  the  last  war,  when  your  officers  were 
impressing  from  our  ships,  men,  who  in  their  opinion 
were  British  subjects,  if  they  had  any  doubt  as  to 
which  of  the  two  countries  a  man  belonged,  they 
took  him.  Rejoicing  now  in  a  little  of  that  conse- 
quence which  we  derived  by  flogging  you  upon  the 
ocean,  and  substituting  our  right  for  your  might, 
we  adopt  your  rules  of  game :  when  there's  any 
doubt  about  a  vessel,  and  she  shows  the  American 
flag,  she  is  ours ;  you  admit  that  it  is  prima  facie 
evidence  that  she  is,  and  we  claim  her  as  such  and 
deny  your  right  to  interfere  with  her.  It  is  not 
only  not  right,  but  it  is  against  the  spirit  of  all  law 
that  you  should  throw  upon  our  vessels,  the  onus 
of  proving  that  they  are  entitled  to  their  flag  and 
proceeding  according  to  law.  That  is  reversing  the 
order  of  justice,  and  is  subversive  of  those  equita- 
ble principles  which  have  been  tried  by  experience, 
and  approved  by  the  wise  men  and  judges  of  the 
law  in  every  age. 


flesh,  DOT  leu,  nor  mnte,  we  have  always  said,  but 
•eeJliu  you  touch  noi  one  drop  of  American  blood. 

'Other  nations,'  English  minisicra  now  say. 
'have  given  us  the  right  to  search  their  vessels. 
They,  as  well  as  our  own,  may  usurp  the  American 
flag ;  and,  unless  we  ascertain  by  actual  exanfiina- 
tion,  the  light  which  vessels  hoisting,  have  to  wear, 
that  flag,  our  own  vessels  may  shuw  it  to  British 
cruisers  and  escape  detection.  We  will  take  care 
pot  to  interrupt  your  ships,  unless  under  leallj  sus- 
picious circumstances.  As  soon  as  we  ascertain  that 
they  arc  yours,  we  will  let  them  ^o  ;  and,  should 
we  now  and  then  injure  the  voyage,  we  will  make 
ample  reparation.  Dut  the  great  object  which  the 
'Slates  of  Christendom'  hare  in  view,  not  ooj  jut' 
lifiei  us  in  asserting  this  right  over  your  flag, 
but  renders  Ihecxercise  of  il iniiupetuable.'  The 
language  used  to  juslifj  impressment  was,  '  we 
claim  the  service  of  our  own  sailors;  the  right  to 
impress  them  wherever  found,  is  necessary  to  our 
Tery  eiisience ;  we  cannot  give  it  up.  If  we  do 
take  one  of  your  sailors  by  mistake,  we  wil!  set 
him  at  liberty  whenever  you  ask  for  his  release. 
But  our  officers  will  exercise  theii  best  discretion 
in  this  matter,  for  the  practice  is  of  vital  impor- 
tance ;  without  it,  our  Navy  would  be  ruined.'  We 
learned  by  painful  experience  haw  empty  ^ese 
professions  were,  and  if  we  now  suspect  their  hol- 
low duplicates,  England  cannot  complain ;  for  her 
conduct  in  limes  past,  has  been  such  as  to  justify 
suspicion  as  to  her  motives  in  limes  to  come. 

Kngland  acted  towards  us  in  the  most  unrighteous 
manner.  When  her  officer  boarded  our  vessels, 
he  went  then  as  it  is  proposed  to  send  him  now,  in 
the  character  of  accuser,  witness,  Judge  and  captor. 
By  the  sentence  of  such  Judges,  American  citizens 
were  deprived  of  iheii  liberty,  lorn  away  from  their 


then,  can  she  expect  her  officers  to  b 
the  gangway  of  our  ships  > 

England  was  haughty  then, and  sh( 
gam ;  she  had  insulted  us  in  peace,  and 
fecled  to  treat  us  with  contempt.  Sh 
us,  the  Prince  Kegenl  said, "  in  defeni 
ties  of  the  world ;  and,  if  we  regard  b 
manifestoes  now,  she  is  equally  di 
behalf  of  the  object  which  the  '  St: 
tendom'  have  in  view.  They  call  it 
ance,'  a  '  Christiao  League ;'  and,  in 
qaence  of  their  waichworda,  tbey  : 
old  times,  when  they  went  to  war  i 
fence  of  the  "  LiBKR-nta  or  thb  woi 
secure  the  IiAstino  Ptacc  or  emus 

But  it  was  '  the  droad,'  as  Mr.  Hoi 
committee  of  Congress, '  which  the 
lain  of  our  resources  sod  growing  in 
has  induced  him  to  press  the  war  ag 
its  professed  objecis  have  ceaaed.'  1 
since  occurred  to  remove  thai  dread' 
Irarj,  our  population  has  been  more 
our  national  resources  and  all  tlw 
power,  strength  and  greatness  have  i 
ed  and  multiplied.  If  we  were  dm 
thirty  years  ago,  are  we  not  much  mo 
formidable  and  mighty,  and  more  to  bi 
than  then  T  Therefore,  it  is  neceasa 
with  more  caution  agaiost  ii« ;  at  lei 
England.  Hence  this  Holy  Allian 
she  has  seduced  the '  States  of  Cbristc 
was  formed  not  against  the  slaie-tiaj 
ral  efiect  against  us  ;  it  was  intende 
country  into  submission. 

She,  it  vras  said  in  the  last  war,  i 
few  months  to  give  the  Yankees  a 
displace  Mr.  Madison,  (w«  all  Tec<rili 
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sorreivnrf  be  not  well  calculated  to  woand  the 
pride  of  a  patriotic  people,  and  to  ofiend  their  sense 
of  Ditiooal  dignity,  and  iDternational  decorum  ? 
Had  the  American  minister  asked  Lord  Palmerston, 
wbeo  claiming  the  protection  of  the  *  meteor  flag* 
for  all  that  sails  onder  it,  if  he  expected  the  United 
States  to  respect  a  piece  of  banting  having  on  it 
the  cross  of  a  thief  and  the  figure  of  a  beast,  what 
toold  have  been  the  course  of  the  noble  lord !  We 
suppose  he  woold  have  considered  it  as  an  insult 
to  his  cooDtry,  and  would,  at  least,  have  demanded 
(be  recall  and  punishment  of  the  minister. 

Bat  in  comparing  the  old  with  the  new  pretensions 
of  England,  we  have  said  enough  to  show  that  we 
bare  jost  caase  to  soepeet  her  of  designs  upon  us, 
noogb  to  show  that  our  reasons  for  withholding 
ihete  maritime  concessions,  ought  to  be,  and  are 
ajicieot  to  jastify  us  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  for 
Rfosiog  oar  assent  to  the  terms  of  the  treaty. 

Let  as  DOW  call  to  mind  the  spirit  manifested  to- 
wards tts  before  and  during  the  war,  and  we  shall 
t^i  that  it  has  never  slept,  though  it  has  oflen  been 
(piici   There  is  in  that  realm,  a  spirit  of  the  most 
deadly  hostility  to  our  Republic  and  its  institutions. 
The  war,  so  far  from  allaying  it,  actually  increased 
tt>  And  it  has  been  secretly  at  work  against  us 
ever  since.    This  feeling  of  hostility  is  not  to  be 
fwrad  among  the  people  of  England ;   for  it  is 
apiost  their  interests  that  the  peaceful  relations 
With  this  coontry  should  ever  be  disturbed.     The 
nw  cotton  alone  which  we  send  to  England,  and 
t!»  distribution  of  it   when  manufactured   (with 
»'Hifh  she  boys  nearly  half  her  imports  from  all 
pwts  of  the  world)  give  employment,  it  is  compu- 
ted, to  upwards  of  a  million  of  her  population. 
Sir  Robert  Peel  himself,  is  the  son  of  a  cotton 
pinner,  and  it  is  the  cotton  and  commercial  inte- 
rests there,  which  have  preserved  the  peace  of  the 
t»o  coontries.    The  feeling  that  is  really  inimical 
^  Bs,  and  which  has  been  treasured  up  against  us 
«^eT  since  the  war  of  the  revolution,  is  now  con- 
^  principally  to  the  abolitionists  and  to  certain 
Jwrtioaa  of  the  aristocracy — an  interest  which  has 
*^*ays  exercised  influence  with  the  government, 
29d  commanded  places  in  the  ministry.     It  was 
^)ttg  enough  to  commence  with  its  plans  at  the 
f^^e,  and  has  gradually  pushed  them  forward,  un- 
il  the  'States  of  Christendom'  were  finally  in- 
|:iced  to  join  them  in  the  league.     Though  Wilber- 
'>rce  and  other  great  and  good  men  and  as  pure 
Philanthropists  as  the  world  ever  saw,  have  ear- 
*«ly  and  devoutly  labored  for  the  suppression  of 
^  African  slave-trade,  we  shall  show,  a  little  fur- 
^ron,  that  there  are  those  in  the  English  gov- 
mment  who  have  used  this  noble  and  generous 
eeling  of  the  people  at  large,  as  an  instrument 
lerely  of  national  aggrandizement,  and  as  a  cloak 
>r  their  designs  upon  America.    It  is  not  easy  for 
people  who  are  continually  changing  rulers  as 
^  are,  to  iraagina  how  this  can  be.     But  we  beg 


our  reader  to  bear  in  mind  the  fact,  that  the  gat" 
ernment  of  Great  Britain  is  a  monarchy  supported 
by  a  nobility,  who  are  comparatively  few  in  num- 
ber,  bound  together  by  a  community  of  interest 
and  of  feeling  which  does  not  extend  to  the  mass 
of  the  people,  and  therefore  they  are  capable  of 
steadily  directing  for  years  the  efforts  of  their  gov- 
ernment. As  an  illustration  of  how  readily  a  few 
men  may  direct  the  designs  of  government  there,  we 
may  refer  to  a  case  in  point,  in  the  persons  of 
'carotid  cutting  CastlereagV  and  Canning,  who, 
though  they  disagreed  and  fought  a  duel,  agreed  well 
enough  in  their  enmity  to  act  in  concert  against  us 
before  and  afler  the  war.  They  both  mocked  us,  jus- 
tified and  vindicated  the  unrighteous  acts  and  pre- 
tensions of  England  during  and  before  that  time ; 
indeed  Castlereagh  was  in  the  ministry,  and  may  be 
said  to  have  committed  them  himself.  He  com- 
menced intriguing  among  nations  and  at  Congresses 
for  the  right  of  search  now  in  discussion,  and  he  and 
Canning  followed  it  up  as  ministers,  and  caused  the 
subject  to  be  renewed,  first  at  one  court  and  then  at 
another,  continually,  from  1814  until  Canning^s 
death  in  1897.  Castlereagh,  let  it  be  borne  in 
mind,  was  the  statesman  who  declared  that  the  na» 
vol  strength  of  the  British  empire  depends  npoii 
the  right  to  visit  American  vess^s  and  to  take  mea 
out  of  them. 

'*  There  are  those  in  England,**  wrote  Cobbett, 
after  the  peace,  and  the  war  with  Algiers,  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  urging  them  to  keep  their 
country  prepared,  "  there  are  those  in  England,** 
he  remarked,  *'that  have  said  America  must  be 
put  back  for  a  century.  They  have  called  the  at- 
tention of  the  government  to  the  growth  of  your 
Navy.  They  have  said  that  if  it  be  not  strangled 
in  its  birth,  it  will  be  dangerous.  They  actually 
proposed  to  make  you  give  up  all  your  ships  of 
war,  to  stipulate  never  to  build  another,  and  never 
more  to  cast  a  cannon,  or  a  ball.  In  the  whole  ej> 
tent  of  the  worlds  it  may  happen,  that  their  princi' 
pies  may  find  means  to  work  up  some  power  to  as* 
sail  you.  Therefore,  I  say  be  on  tour  guard. 
The  Navy  you  will  not  neglect."  Cobbett  told 
many  truths,  and  prophesied  many  things  that  have 
come  to  pass.  He  foretold  the  effects  of  a  war 
with  this  country,  with  wonderful  accuracy. 

It  was  Lord  Castlereagh  as  we  have  just  said, 
who  declared  as  a  British  minister  that, "  the  naval 
strength  of  the  empire  mainly  depends*'  upon  the 
right  of  impressment ;  and  it  was  Lord  Castlereagh 
who  directly  afterwards,  brought  the  right  of 
search — ^the  entering  wedge  to  impressment — before 
France  and  the  Congress  of  Vienna.  It  was  Lord 
Castlereagh  who  bought  it  of  Spain  and  Portugal ; 
who  introduced  it  again  at  the  Congress  of  Aix-Ia- 
Chapelle ;  it  was  he  who  had  the  trade  denounced 
on  account  of  the  moral  influence  it  would  give  him 
in  his  negotiations  with  other  powers ;  and  it  was 
his  lordship  and  Mr.  Canning,  who,  with  ihia  moral 
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force,  had  nearly  hoodwinked  as  to  grant  the  boon. 
For  thirteen  years  these  two  statesmen  alone  were 
constantly  importuning  first  one  nation  and  then 
another  for  the  right  of  search. 

If  an  £ngli8h'man-of*war  declined  an  engage- 
ment with  a  French  force  only  twice  as  great,  it 
was  considered  a  disgrace ;  and  the  commander 
was  brought  to  a  court-martial.  And  when  those 
'  fir  things  of  the  Yankees,*  with  their  bits  of  stri- 
ped bunting,  met  and  made  prizes  of  British  ships 
and  fleets,  in  every  respect  of  superior  force,  it 
was  a  source  of  the  most  bitter  mortification  to  the 
English  nation.  When  a  single  American  frigate 
was  captured  by  an  English  squadron,  it  was  cause 
for  a  national  jubilee.  The  city  of  London  was 
illuminated,  and  the  guns  of  the  Tower  were  fired 
in  token  of  the  rare  joy,  that  the  President  frigate 
had  been  captured  by  some  half  dozen  English 
frigates  and  74s.  That  war  brought  down  the 
pride  of  England,  as  it  had  never  before  been 
humbled,  and  the  feeling  sunk  deep  into  her  aris- 
tocratic heart.  She  has  not  forgiven  us  for  it,  to 
this  day.  The  recollection  of  these  things  is  what 
the  malignant  spirit  of  which  we  spoke,  feeds  on. 
Though  she  was  not  asked  to  make  a  formal  sur- 
render of  her  claims  to  impressment,  she  could  not 
make  peace  with  a  good  grace ;  for  she  would  not 
forgive,  and  will  never  forget  us,  on  account  of  our 
success  in  that  war. 

Peace  is  usually  proclaimed  in  England  by  he- 
ralds, who  with  a  grand  display  accompanied  by 
troops  in  gay  attire  and  bands  of  music,  parade 
through  the  streets  proclaiming  the  glad  tidings ; 
and  stopping  at  the  corners  and  publie  places,  they 
read  the  royal  proclamation.  But  when  peace  ^nth 
America  was  proclaimed,  there  was  no  procession 
at  all,  and  none  of  the  usual  ceremonies,  but  only  a 
paragraph  in  one  of  the  London  papers,  simply  to 
the  effect :  "  Peace  with  America  was  proclaimed 
to-day  by  reading  the  proclamation  at  the  door  of 
the  office  at  White  Hall."  This  was  done  in  so 
informal  a  manner,  we  are  told,  that  even  the  pas- 
sers by  did  not  know  what  was  going  on.* 

This  marked  a  sullen  feeling  in  the  master  spir- 
its of  the  land,  which  from  that  day  to  this,  has 
not  failed  to  manifest  itself  against  Republican 
America  and  her  institutions,  seeking  occasion  for 
revenge.  As  soon  as  peace  was  concluded,  the 
freeholders  of  Somersetshire  petitioned  parliament 
for  the  repeal  of  the  income  tax.  Mr.  Hunt  then 
proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  "  to  those  by  whose  ex- 
ertions peace  with  the  Americans,  the  only  remain- 
ing/ree  people  in  the  world,  has  been  restored  to 
this  country." 

Sir  J.  Hippisley  opposed  the  resolution,  for  he  ha- 
ted the  Americans.  Mr.  Dickinson  could  not  join 
in  it,  for  he  had  considerable  reason  to  believe  that 
the  Congress  of  Vienna  was  then  employed  in 

*  Cobbetrt  letter  to  Eari  of  Lireipool,  39th  May,  1815. 


endeavoring  to  onrivei  the  chains  of  the  nffenng 
Africans.* 

This  brings  ns  to  a  more  attentive  eonndentioQ 
of  the  conduct  of  England  with  regard  to  the  dave- 
trade ;  and  we  shall  show  that  tboagh  there  have 
been  many,  very  many,  honest,  apright  ind  holj 
men,  and  much  christian  sympathy,  enlisted  is  the 
African^s  behalf— yet  there  have  been  those  to  di- 
rect it,  who,  as  we  have  already  intimated,  hate 
only  used  the  suppression  of  the  slsTe-trade,  ud 
the  abolition  of  slavery,  as  a  eluakfor  their  desgoi 
upon  us. 

We  have  seen  that  England  was  bombled  bliw 
eyes  of  the  world  by  the  American  war.  Sbevu 
stung  to  the  quick  at  our  success  and  her  reveries; 
she  found  that  our  Navy  and  other  elementa  of  trM 
greatness  'increased  under  the  pressare  of  bet 
arms  upon  them,' — ^that  she  was  fighting  m  into  aa 
important  Naval  power,  and  forcing  us,  by  the  var^ 
to  become  a  great  commercial  and  manafactoiing 
people — ^and  therefore  she  concluded  to  make  peace 
with  the  lips;  for  she  had  not  gained  a nnglepoial 
about  which  she  had  taken  np  arms ;  bat  on  tb< 
contrary,  had  practically— ^ihough  not  aomKH^ 
yielded  every  one.  While  one  set  of  Negotiatort 
were  stipulating  for  peace  in  the  West,  anothej 
set  were  in  the  East,  preparing  a  train  by  which 
in  her  far-reaching  sagacity,  she  hoped  to  coopi^ 
her  rival,  and  sap  the  foundations  of  bit  gieained 
The  abolition  of  slavery  was  popular  wiUi  a  lare 
and  respectable  class  of  her  subjects ;  aotne  veij 
Christians,  and  some  were  fanatics;  maByveij 
purely  philanthropic,  and  hated  slavery  for  its  coij 
ses  and  its  name ;  ajid  many  others  arrayed  tbe^ 
selves  against  it,  some  from  motives  of 
interest,  and  others  from  feelings  of  enmity 
ns — these  last  were  the  master-spirits  of  the  c 
sade,  or  at  any  rate  they  were  the  designing  ik{ 
of  it,  who,  under  the  popular  cry  of  freedom  to  tb 
oppressed,  sought  the  commercial  ruin  of  a  nfi 
In  one  hand  at  Ghent,  England  held  oot  to  as 
treaty  of  peace ;  and  in  the  other,  a  protocol  to  th 
Congress  of  Vienna,  proposing  the  terms  of  a  pled| 
by  which  each  of  the  high  powers  there  represe^ 
ted,  should  be  bound  to  exclude  from  his  domisiooj 
the  products  of  all  countries  where  the  alave-irvj 
was  lawful,  receiving  only  *'  those,"  as  quoted  b 
Mr.  Wheaton,  "  of  the  vast  regions  of  the  gloH 
which  furnish  the  sameprodoctionsbytheUbor^ 
their  own  inhabitants:*'  p.  30.  These  'Sasti^ 
gions,"  says  Schoell,  in  his  History  of  the  Treatk 
of  Peace  *'  refer  to  the  Briti^  possessions  io  ^ 
East  Indies;  the  interest  of  which  was  fooodj 
conform  to  the  principles  of  humanity  ud 
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Spain  and  Portugal  rejected  this  proposal  ttone^ 
reminding  Great  Britain  that  it  might  salt  her  M 
signs,  now  that  her  own  colonies  were  well  stoel:^ 
with  slaves,  while  those  of  her  neighbors  were  w 
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to  cry  out  agaiost  the  trade.  AH  she  obtained  from 
this'Ampbyctionic  council  of  nations,^  was  a  dec- 
Uratjoo  denonciatory  of  the  African  slave-trade,  on 
the  score  of  morality  :  p.  39. 

While  theae  things  were  going  on,  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  was  instructed  to  lay  before  the  French 
Cabinet  a  proposition  for  the  mutual  concession  of 
the  r^'A/o/jetfrcA,  with  a  view  to  the  suppression 
of  the  slave-trade.  Prince  Talleyra  nd  replied  that 
France  would  never  grant  it.  And  the  English 
negotiator  reported,  **  that  it  was  ti»o  disagrei'able 
to  the  Freoch  Government  and  nation  to  admit  of 
a  hope  of  its  being  urged  with  success  :**  p.  33. 

The  motives  of  England,  when  she  proposed  to 
bnnt  down  the  commerce  of  slave-trading  colonies, 
were  suspected  at  the  outset '.  therefore  she  tried 
kck  immediately,  and  aimed  all  her  eflbrts  at  the 
right  of  search  ;  for  one  attempt,  though  a  failure, 
ofieo  suor^ts  a  resort  to  others.  The  office  of 
BI6H  coNSTaBLE  OF  THE  SEAS,  uow  began  to  dance 
before  her  keen  imagination.  In  that  office,  she 
coQJd  regtdale  the  commerce  of  her  rivals.  There- 
fore the  right  of  search  must  be  obtained  from 
Eome  Datioo,  for  effect ;  and  she  purchased  it 
from  Spain  at  a  great  price  :  also  from  Portugal 
and  the  Netherlands — all  of  them  skeleton  sove- 
reigns, from  whose  wasted  carcasses  the  great  spi- 
nt  of  nations  had  long  since  fled. 

.And,  in  1818, — Spain,  Portugal  and  the  Nether- 
lands having  conceded  the  right  in  the  meantime — 
tlie  proposition  was  again  renewed  by  England  to 
FriQce— and  again  rejected  on  the  ground,  that 
**  the  offer  of  reciprocity  would  prove  illusory,  and 
tbii  disputes  must  arise  from  the  abuse  of  the  right, 
Kbich  would  prove  more  prejudicial  to  the  interests 
of  the  two  governments,  than  the  commerce  they 
desired  to  suppress  :"  p.  36. 

^^ith  these  Peninsula  grants,  however,  in  her 
hand,  she  hastened  to  invite  France,  Austria,  Rus- 
saand  Prussia  to  the  Congress  of  Aix-la-Chapelle ; 
*bere  Lord  Castlereagh  in  her  behalf,  again  renew- 
ed her  proposition  for  the  mutual  right  of  search,  and 
pleaded,  as  precedent,  the  grants  of  helpless  Spain 
and  Portugal.  Clarkson,  the  reo/  friend  of  Africa, 
presented  a  memorial  to  the  Congress,  showing  that 
the  motnal  right  of  search,  so  far,  had  produced  no 
^ceficial  results  whatever :  (p.  42.)  The  proposal 
to  concede,  was  unanimously  rejected  by  all  the  con- 
tnjental  powers.  "France,"  says  Mr.  Wheaton," 
proposed  the  establishment  of  a  police  for  the 
fvneiUance  of  the  trade,  by  which  the  several 
powers  would  be  immediately  informed  of  all  abu- 
8^  practised  within  the  limits  of  their  respec- 
tive jnrisdiction :"  p.  43.  But  this  plan  required 
«ach  one  to  be  his  own  high  constable,  and 
it  was  rejected  by  the  great  maritime  aspirant. 
^iie  Russian  Cabinet  proposed  in  lieu  of  the 
British  prajetj  that  the  European  powers  should 
Qnite  and  establish  at  some  point  on  the  coast  of 
Africa,  an  institution  for  the  suppression  of  the 
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slave-trade.  That  they  should  furnish  it  with  the 
requisite  means  for  this — that  it  should  be  preser- 
ved neutral  in  all  wars,  and  its  sole  object  should 
be  directed  to  the  suppression  of  that  guilty  traf- 
fic :  (p.  44.)  Neither  was  this  acceptable  to  Eng- 
land ;  for  the  right  of  search  and  not  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  slave-trade,  was  what  she  really  desi- 
red. AH  that  she  obtained  from  this  Congress  was 
an  anathema  of  the  trade  itself.  This  was  impor- 
tant to  the  successful  prosecution  of  her  designs, 
because,  in  pressing  the  right  of  search  in  future 
treaties,  she  could  remind  crowned  heads  of  their 
solemn  declarations ;  and  ask,  if  it  became  national 
dignity,  that  royal  resolves  should  end  in  empty  pro- 
fessions. 

Two  years  aAerwards,  with  the  moral  wedge 
thus  tipped.  Lord  Castlereagh  renewed,  for  the 
second  time,  his  efforts  to  obtain  the  assent  of  the 
United  States  to  the  right  of  search.  The  British 
Minister  at  Washington  was  directed  by  him  in 
1830,  to  call  the  attention  of  the  American  govern- 
ment to  the  aggravated  suffering  with  which  the 
slave-trade  was  then  carried  on — that  it  was  gene- 
rally acknowledged  that  nothing  but  a  combined 
system  of  maritime  police,  by  which  was  meant 
the  right  of  search,  could  suppress  it.  He  was 
directed  moreover  to  hold  up  for  our  example  the 
manner  in  which  the  three  skeleton  nations,  had 
conceded  the  right  of  search  to  the  English  go- 
vernment ;  if  he  found  that  we  were  not  disposed 
to  follow  such  exemplars,  he  was  further  instruct- 
ed to  ask  the  American  Cabinet  to  propose  some 
plan  by  which  the  United  States  would  cooperate 
with  G.  Britain.  By  seeming  sincere,  it  was  hoped 
the  confidence  of  this  country  might  be  won,  and  the 
right  of  search  be  secured.  The  President,  in  reply, 
proposed  that  as  both  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  had  a  Naval  force  on  the  coast  of  Africa 
for  the  suppression  of  the  slave-trade,  the  vessels 
so  employed  should  be  instructed  to  cooperate — 
those  of  one  nation  with  the  other,  and  to  render 
each  other  mutual  assistance  by  acting  in  concert 
and  communicating  all  intelligence  that  might 
prove  useful  for  their  common  object.  When  the 
British  Minister  communicated  this  excellent  plan 
to  his  government,  Lord  Castlereagh  expressed  in 
reply,  his  *  disappointment  that  the  counter-propo- 
sal of  the  American  government  fell  so  far  short 
of  the  object  which  the  British  government  had  in 
view:'  p.  81.  We  need  not  say  this  object  was 
the  right  of  search,  or  nothing. 
•  In  1822,  Great  Britain  was  represented  in  ano- 
ther Congress  of  nations  at  Verona — and  Mr.  Can- 
ning, upon  whom  Lord  Castlereagh  had  let  fall  the 
black  mantle,  called  the  attention  of  the  British  re- 
presentative to  the  fact,  **  that  the  slave-trade,  so 
far  from  being  diminished  in  extent  by  the  exact 
amount  of  what  was  in  former  times  the  British 
demand,  was,  upon  the  whole,  perhaps  greater  then 
than  at  the  period  when  the  demand  was  highest ; 
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and  the  aggregate  of  human  sufferings^  and  the 
waste  of  human  life  in  the  transportation  of  slaves 
from  the  coast  of  Africa^  were  increased  in  a  ratio 
enormously  greater  than  the  increase  of  positive 
numbers.  Unhappily,  it  could  not  be  denied,  their 
▼ery  attempts  at  prevention,  under  the  treaties 
which  then  authorised  their  interference,  tended  to 
the  augmentation  of  the  evil  :**  p.  46. 

With  these  confessions  as  to  the  practical  efiect 
of  the  right  of  search,  the  concession  of  it  to  Great 
Britain  was  again  proposed  and  rejected  in  this 
Congress.  But  anticipating  this  result,  the  British 
Ambassador  was  directed  to  obtain  at  any  rate, 
a  renewed  denunciation  against  the  traffic,  on 
the  ground  that  *its  moral  influence  might  ma- 
terially aid  the  British  Cabinet  in  its  negotia- 
tions with  other  maritime  States  ;*  (p.  48.)  And 
accordingly,  the  next  year,  this  '  moral  influence^ 
was  brought  to  bear  upon  the  U.  States  ;  for  it  was 
again  proposed  by  the  British  Cabinet,  that  we  should 
grant  British  cruisers  the  right  to  search  our  vessels 
for  slaves.  But  our  former  objections  still  re- 
mained in  force.  And  the  British  Minister,  after 
again  expressing  it  as  the  opinion  of  his  govern- 
ment, that  the  concession  of  this  right  of  search 
was  the  only  means  by  which  the  suppression  of 
the  slave-trade  could  be  accomplished,  asked  for 
another  counter- proposal  on  our  part.  Mr.  Adams 
offered  it  in  a  law,  making  it  piracy  for  foreigners 
in  American  ships  to  engage  in  the  slave-trade,  and 
for  American  citizens  who  should  carry  it  on  in 
foreign  bottoms.  This  counter-proposal,  says  our 
author,  *■  was  received  in  the  most  ungracious  man- 
ner ;*  and  instead  of  replying  to  it,  the  British  Min- 
ister again  urged  the  so  often  rejected  *  right  of 
search :'  p.  85. 

Finally,  in  1824,  the  preliminaries  of  a  conven- 
tion, for  the  reciprocal  right  of  search  on  the  coasts 
ofAmericot  Africa,  and  the  West  Indies,  with  many 
restrictions,  was  agreed  on  between  the  U.  States 
and  Great  Britain.  When  the  agreement  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  Senate  for  consideration,  a  clause 
was  inserted  giving  either  of  the  contracting  par- 
ties right  to  renounce  the  convention  at  any  time 
after  si.\  months'  notice ;  and  the  coast  of  America 
was  stricken  out— confining  the  privilege  of  search 
to  the  other  two  regions,  where  alone  the  traffic 
existed.  But  the  erasure  and  insertion  deprived 
the  treaty  of  all  that,  in  the  eyes  of  Great  Britain, 
was  worth  having  ;  and  she  receded ;  thereby  show- 
ing that  she  was  not  seeking  really  to  suppress  the 
slave-trade,  but  to  gain  some  advantage  by  which 
she  hoped  to  head-reach  her  rival  in  the  commer- 
cial race.  She  has  invariably  rejected  the  sugges- 
tions of  all  other  nations,  and  constantly  refused  to 
oodperate  in  any  plan  which  did  not  give  her  the 
right  to  search  the  vessels  of  other  States. 

France,  worn  out  by  the  ofi-repeated  solioita- 
tiooB,  was  oQt-mancBQvred,  and  at  langth  yielded 
at  the  treaties  of  lSdl-*34,  the  right  of  search 


to  Great   Britain ;   whieh  gave  her  the  control 
over  the  vessels  of  all  nations,  except  the  United 
States,  whose  citizens  engage  to  any  extent,  in 
the  slave-trade.     The  friends  of  Africa  expected 
now  to  see  some  progress  made  towards  the  ob- 
ject of  their  wishes.    But,  by  having  yielded  to  her, 
this  partial  right  of  search,  England  was  accom- 
plishing her  designs ;  for  the  control  of  the  maritime 
police  of  other  nations,  and  not  the  suppression  of  the 
slave-trade,  was  her  main  object.    What  was  osce 
the  business  of  every  nation,  was  now  the  business  of 
no  nation.  So  long  as  the  different  powers  refused  the 
right  of  search  to  Great  Britain,  they  felt  in  doty  as 
in  honor  bound,  to  keep  a  force  on  the  coast  of  Africa 
to  prevent  the  abuse  of  their  own  flag.     But  hav- 
ing yielded  jurisdiction  over  their  vessels,  they,  for 
the  most  part,  withdrew  their  forces,  and  left  the 
field  to  that  power  which  had  manifested  so  nrnch 
zeal  and  sympathy  in  the  cause.     And  the  trait 
increased. 

In  1840>'41,  Sir  Thomas  Buxton  published  his 
work  on  the  abolition  of  slavery.  He  shows  thtt^ 
notwithstanding  the  right  of  search  exercised  b| 
Great  Britain,  the  slave-trade  had  reached  tb< 
enormous  rate  of  150,000  sonls  in  a  year ;  whereasj 
before  any  of  these  rights  had  been  granted.il 
scarcely  amounted  to  half  that  nomber.  He  foDj 
establishes  the  fact  that  articles  for  carryinj^  oi^ 
this  trade,  are  extensively  nanufactored  in  Gr^ 
Britain ;— that,  in  consequence  of  the  plmo  parsoe^ 
by  her  for  its  suppression,  the  mortalitj  and  ihi 
horrors  of  the  middle  passage  had  frightfolly  io^ 
creased  ;  that,  while  the  number  of  human  victim^ 
to  this  traffic  is  now  twice  as  great  as  it  was  wbel 
Clarkson  and  Wilberforce  commenced  their  laboi^ 
each  individual  suffers  ten  fold  more  now  thao  hi 
did  then.  He  considers  the  right  of  search,  thoog) 
all  nations  shoold  surrender  it,  illusory^  and  bj  d^ 
means  adequate  to  the  end  proposed.  I 

But  Great  Britain  had  not  yet  been  appoistej 
Captain  of  the  Seas ;  nor  had  she  secured  the  rivti 
to  enter  our  vessels,  and  by  consequence^  the  li^ 
to  take  people  out  of  them.  Notwithstanding  tbe^ 
awful  results,  she  still  persists;  for  the  boon  she  b^ 
so  long  and  so  eagerly  craved,  was  not  yet  withij 
her  grasp.  The  right  to  search  her  oei^hbors"  ve4 
sels,  must  be  secured,  and  with  bleeding  Africa  i 
cloak  her  designs,  she  persuaded  them  into  the  ^Hol] 
Alliance'  of  184 1 .  Thus  girded  about  with  power  b\ 
the  *  States  of  Christendom,^  she  was  on  the  eve  i 
proclaiming  herself  high  corstabls  of  thb  su^ 
But  she  was  thwarted  by  her  riral,  whose  Mini^ 
ters  now  too  well  understood  her  designs.  Th 
United  States  were  not  invited  to  participate  il 
this  treaty,  nor  were  they  advised  of  it,  nntil  the  pr< 
liminaries  were  all  arranged.  France  was  treats 
in  a  similar  manner  at  the  settlement  of  the  Eas^ 
em  question  ;  she  was  not  consulted  as  to  the  term 
of  that  treaty,  neither  were  we  as  to  the  tenns  < 
this— and  she  constned  the  seeree j  obserred  vitl 
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regird  to  her,  into  a  Mow  umed  at  her  African  inte- 
rests ;  mneh  more  significant  to  as,  is  the  manner  in 
vhich  tbe  Qnintople  Alliance  was  managed.  Her 
utiooal  dignity  was  highly  offended,  and  she  talked 
of  var.  Is  the  dignity  of  the  American  repablic 
lessrnlnerable  than  French  honor  I  Lord  Aberdeen 
IB  his  letter  to  Mr.  Sterenson,  thought  it  dulee  et 
iecontm  for  the  American  Republic  to  follow  such 
a  ooUe  exemplar  as  France. 

Great  Britain  early  espoused  the  cause  of  Africa, 
ud  bis,  for  years,  made  efforts,  avowedly^  for  the 
suppression  of  the  slave-trade.     But,  since  we  will 
not  gi?e  her  fhll  credit  for  her  motives  in  obtaining 
tbe  ligbt  of  search,  let  us  see  if  her  dealings  with 
tbe  African  himself,  will  justify  the  claims  of  her 
frMMis,  to  motives  on  her  part,  of  pure  philan- 
ibropy.    What,  we  will  ask  the  reader,  who  sup- 
poses that  nation  to  be  sincere  in  her  professions  of 
hamuity,  what  does  she  do  with  the  poor  Africans 
vbo  are  taken  in  the  Slavers  captured  by  her  crui- 
sers \    She  sells  them  in  bondage  to  pay  the  expen- 
ses if  the  Capture.  A  few  are  liberated  at  heicolo- 
■fofl  the  coast  of  Africa.     But  the  lion's  share  of 
tbfm  is  taken  to  tbe  Brazils  and  West  Indies,  and 
tbere  they  are  bound,  for  a  price,  in  slavery  for  eight 
Of  ieo  years,  with  an  agreement,  it  is  true,  that  at 
tke  expiration  of  that  time,  they  shall  be  sorren- 
^red  to  the  government — and  this  operates  as  ef- 
itttiially  to  bind  the  persons,  so  let  out,  in  perpet- 
ul  bonda^,  as  thoagrh  they  had  been  bought  of 
ibe sU?er  himself.     They  are  strangers  when  let; 
tbere  ie  oo  one  to  recognize  them  at  the  end 
^  tbe  term ;  they  are  often  carried  away  hundreds 
o(  miles  io  the  interior ;  and  when  called  on  for 
ti^  as  he  sometimes  is,  the  owner  falsely  reports 


t^  aa  dead ;  or  returns  upon  the  hands  of  the  go- 
Termneiit,  a  number  of  his  own  decrepid  and  worn- 
out  slates,  who  are  an  expense  to  him  and  a  bur- 
^  to  themselves ;  retaining  in  their  stead,  and  as 
biiOTD,  those  who  were  bound  to  him.  The  tracks 
of  tbe  captared  Afriean  conducted  into  Rio  or  the 
iliTtna,  by  the  British  cruiser,  are  like  the  beasts' 
to  tbe  lioQ^s  den — all  going  one  way. 

The  fact  is  notorious  that  slave-fairs  are  regu- 
hrly  held  in  the  regencies  of  Tripoli  and  Morocco, 
od  that  vessels  under  the  flags  of  Greece  and  Tur- 
ii^  are  as  regularly  employed  in  transporting  them 
tbeiioe  op  the  Levant,  where  they  are  again  ex- 
f»8«d  for  sale,  like  cattle  in  the  market.  Greece 
oves  her  political  being  to  England  ;  and  the  Sub- 
Kme  Porte  is  also  greatly  her  debtor  ;  for  she  has 
^»  j«wt  *  covered  the  mountains  of  Syria  with 
»>r]»e3,  and  drenched  the  Talleys  with  blood,'  to 
«cQTe  "  the  independence  and  integrity  of  the  Ot- 
toman Empire."  Being  alike  omnipotent  with 
Otbo  and  the  Grand  Turk,  a  word  from  her,  and 
tb«se  slavers  would  have  been  committed  to  the 
»«wler  mercies  of  British  cruisers.  But  so  far 
froa  caring  for  them,  or  any  Eastern  slave. 
Art.  II  of  the  Qnintople  Treaty,  expressly  provides 


that  no  vessel  shall  be  searched  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean sea;  while  on  the  other  hand,  the  limits  to 
the  *  suspicious  latitudes,*  were  stretched  along 
the  very  shores  of  the  United  States,  where  sla- 
vers are  never  known  to  come. 

We  have  the  authority  of  M.  Barreyer  of  the 
French  Chamber,  who  stated  it  in  a  recent  speech, 
that  in  June  of  last  year,  the  British  government 
issued  an  '  Order  in  Council,*  to  authorize  the  im- 
portation into  Demerara  of  one  hundred  thousand 
hired  negroes  from  Africa.     And,  in  confirmation 
of  this  statement,  late  arrivals  bring  us,  in  the  *  Se- 
maphore de  Marseilles,"  the  report  of  the  master 
of  a  French  merchantman,  who,  not  four  months 
ago,  saw,  in  the  river  Gambia,  an  English  vessel 
of  500  tons,  take  in  a  cargo  of  500  Africans  for 
the  English  colonies.     These  poor,  ignorant  crea- 
tures engage  for  they  know  not  what,  and  ship  for 
they  know  not  where.     Charmed  with  a  hawk^s 
bell,  and  dazzled  with  a  string  of  glass  beads,  they 
are  enticed  away  beyond  the  seas,  and  the  ties 
which  bind  them  to  kindred  and  to  country  are  as 
effectually  severed,  though  perhaps  not  as  rudely 
broken,  as  if  they  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
the  kidnapper.     Being   ignorant  of  their   rights 
in  a  civilized  land,  they  are  liable  to  the  most  cruel 
wrongs:  as  slaves,  their  owner  would  have  the 
inducement  of  self-interest  to  preserve  them,  his 
property,  from  wanton  injury, — nay  more,  with  the 
master,  who,  in  his  conduct  to  his  slaves,  is  govern- 
ed by  no  higher  motive,  there  are  inducements 
of  a  pecuniary  nature  to  secure  that  considera- 
tion in  the  treatment  of  slaves,  which  will  preserve 
their  health  so  as  not  to  impair  their  efficiency  as 
laborers.     But  as  bondmen  and  apprentices,  the 
object  of  such  an  one — ^and  there  are  many  such — 
obedient  to  the  mercenary  disposition  of  man,  is  to 
get  out  of  them  all  he  can.     What  then  is  the  con- 
dition of  the  hired  savage  during  his    long  and 
cruel  apprenticeship  1  Many  times  worse  than  that 
of  the  slave.    And,  when  he  has  cancelled  his 
indentures,  wherein  is  he  better  off!  He  has  then 
but  just  made  the  last  pajrment  for  the  privilege  of 
being  brought  over  for  hire,  in  a  ship  crowded  to 
suffocation.    Our  laws  will  not  allow  a  ship  to 
bring  into  the  country,  more  passengers  than  two 
for  every  five  tons ;  and  the  laws  of  England  for- 
bid vessels  to  crowd  her  own  subjects  on  their  pas- 
sage hither  more  closely  than  in  the  proportion  of 
three  souls  to  every   five  tons  of  measurement. 
But  the  humane  '  Orders  in  Council*  can  find  in  a 
vessel  of  500  tons,  with  more  than  half  her  room 
monopolized  by  her  officers  and  crew,  ample  ac- 
commodation for  five  hundred  wild  Africans  who 
have  never  known  restraint.    Tell  us  not  that  it  is 
*  man^s  inhumanity  to  man*  that  moves  that  govern^ 
ment  to  action. 

To  shew  that  the  motives  which  operate  with 
the  officers,  are  no  better  than  those  ascribed  to 
their  government,  we  subjoin  an  extract  from  a  paper 
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published  in  the  last  Maryland  Colonization  Journal. 
It  is  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Hall,  an  eminent  philan- 
thropist, who  has  been  much  on  the  African  coast  in 
connection  with  the  business  of  the  Colonization 
Societies  of  this  country.     He  tells  what  he  saw. 

"The  late  commandant  of  the  station, Lord  George  Rus- 
sell, WHS  most  of  the  lime  in  a  state  of  intoxication,  con- 
sequently unfit  for  the  transaction  of  any  business ;  and 
with  such  a  head  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  the  under  offi- 
cers would  deport  themselves  over  correctly.  The  prise 
money  received  by  the  officers  and  crew,  in  case  of  a  suc- 
cessful rapture,  operated  as  a  strong  inducement  to  seise 
whatever  came  in  their  way.  The  apparent  object  of  all 
the  officers  of  the  squadron  under  Lord  Russell,  was  the 
making  successful  and  rich  captures,  rather  than  suppres- 
sion  of  the  slave-trade.  An  instance  in  proof  came  under 
our  own  observation.  The  commandant  of  a  cruiser  (either 
the  Forester  or  the  Wanderer)  boarded  a  small  schooner 
which  lay  at  anchor  near  our  vessel,  and  afterwards  board- 
ed us.  He  stated  that  the  schooner  had  enough  on  board 
to  condemn  her,  but  she  was  old  and  would  not  pay  him  for 
taking  her  to  Sierra  Leone  :  he  would  wait  and  watch  her 
until  she  had  taken  on  board  her  slaves,  which  would  much 
increase  their  prize  money, and  then  capture  her.  She  lay 
off  for  a  day  or  two  for  that  purpose,  but  in  the  night  the 
schooner  took  on  board  her  slaves  and  went  to  sea.  Our 
brig,  the  Trafalgar  of  this  port,  was  boarded  by  a  boat  from 
the  Forester,  our  papers  examined,  and  a  permit  demanded 
for  having  on  board  oil  casks  which  might  be  converted  into 
water  casks.  We  informed  him  that  our  port  regulations 
required  no  such  permit.  He  disputed  and  said,  when  the 
Forester  came  up,  the  brig  should  be  captured  and  taken  to 
Sierra  Leone,  it  was  thought  best  to  leave  the  cruising 
ground  of  the  Forester  before  she  came  up,  and  we  accord- 
ingly  put  out.  A  few  weeks  after,  on  visiting  that  section 
of  the  coast  again,  we  discovered  a  vessel  early  in  the 
morning,  close  in  shore,  getting  under  weigh.  She  soon 
made  sail,  headed  for  us,  and  fired  a  gun.  There  being 
many  vessels  in  sight,  we  were  not  sure  the  gun  was  for 
us,  and  being  within  three  miles  of  our  anchorage  ground, 
and  the  light  land  breese  gradually  dying  away,  thought  best 
to  keep  under  weigh,  having  hoisted  our  ensign.  The  ves- 
sel then  passed  an  18  pound  shot  directly  under  our  main 
yard,  within  a  few  feet  of  the  man  at  the  helm.  Wc  then 
lay  to  until  tite  officer  lioarded  us.  He  sgain  examined  our 
papers,  demanded  the  same  permit  for  the  casks  which  we 
had  before  informed  him  we  were  not  required  to  obtain. 
He  examined  the  hold,  found  100  bushels  of  rice,  and  de- 
clared the  brig  a  prise,  and  the  rice  a  sufficient  evidence  of 
her  character  as  a  slaver.  The  Forester  came  up,  and  the 
commander  came  on  board,  examined  papers  and  bold  like- 
wise, and  a  council  was  held  whether  or  not  to  declare  the 
whole  a  prize.  We  stated  to  them  the  aliundant  evidence 
before  them  that  we  were  the  owners  of  the  vessel,  that  we 
were  well  known  as  a  regular  American  trader,  that  we 
bad  l>een  in  an  important  public  station  on  the  coast  to  their 
knowledge,  and  they  well  knew  from  many  sources  other 
than  the  papers  of  the  vessel,  that  she  was  bona  fide  Ame- 
rican property  and  engaged  in  lawful  traffic.  The  answer 
was,  *  we  well  know  that,  but  the  only  question  is,  cannot 
we  get  her  condemned  on  account  of  the  rieef*   it  was 

>  On  account  of  the  rice.  By  Article  IX  of  the  Quintuple 
Alliance,  if  an  extraordinary  number  of  water-casks,  or 
quantity  of  rice,  or  of  m^ize,  or  of  Indian  corn,  or  of  any 
article  nf  foody  was  found  on  board  a  vessel,  she  was  to  be 
considered  as  a  slaver ;  and  though  she  might  not  be  con- 
demned as  such,  yet  by  Art.  Xf,  if  omt  of  these  articles 
were  found  on  board,  or  if  it  could  lie  made  to  appear  that 
it  had  been  on  board  any  time  during  the  voyage,  all  claims 
to  indemnity  for  illegal  capture,  were  forfeited. 


finally  decided  that  there  was  not  a  soflicieat  quaniity  of 
rice  on  hoard  to  warrant  a  capture.  Now  the  oalj  anaioey 
between  this  case  and  that  of  a  slaver  consisted  io  bannf 
rice  on  board,  and  rice  is  used  by  the  slavers  for  Ue<\\?.f 
their  slaves,  and  a  cargo  of  rice  with  other  circumsunres 
would  be  sufficient  to  condemn  a  Spanish  or  Portu^tese 
vessel. 

"  We  mmtion  these  facts  to  show  how  IiaU«  to  a>>b«? 
the  right  of  search  must  necesssarily  be,  from  iorom(^-i^a- 
cy  of  the  officers,  or  too  great  inducements  b«>in|  he:!  out 
for  capture,  as  pnimotion  or  prize  money,  and  how  pnrit^ 
any  privileges  of  this  kind  otight  to  be,  in  order  tUi  oar 
merchant  vessels  may  not  be  subjected  to  vexatknuietrcL- 
ings  and  injurious  detentions." 

There  is  in  England,  as  there  is  in  the  U.  States, 
mach  pare  philanthropy  enlisted  in  the  caose  of  Af- 
rica. By  far,  far  the  g;reatest  portion  of  those  who 
cry  out  against  the  slave-trade,  are  operated  apoo 
by  the  purest  motives.  But  there  are  fanatics  umI 
bad  men  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  who  hire 
joined  in  this  cause ;  and  no  one  will  deny  it.  U 
has  been  onr  aim  to  show,  what  we  believe  ve  no 
prove,  if  indeed  we  have  not  done  this  aireiJT, 
that  these,  leagued  with  a  few  designing  men  oi 
the  aristocracy  and  government  of  EnglaDd,  «b4 
hate  our  Republic  and  dread- the  influence  upontbc 
world  of  our  free  institutions,  have  used  this  nobic 
and  generous  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  many,  ai 
an  instrument,  with  which  they  have  secretly  iihI 
systematically  aimed  a  blow  at  America. 

In  1833,  when  the  cause  of  African  ColoDtU' 
tion — the  only  sure  means  of  humanizing  the  cuia- 
merce  of  that  land,  whose  staple  article  of  trade, 
from  remote  ages  down  to  the  present  time,  hat 
ever  been  •  Man' — then,  when  this  caose  w  « 
prosperous,  and  before  abolition  societies  bad  p« 
sessed  the  North,  or  firebrands,  in  the  ahape  a 
abolition  petitions,  had  been  hurled  into  our  les:» 
lative  halls,  there  was  a  committee  raised  by  tbi 
British  Parliament  on  the  subject  of  slavery.  ^^< 
quote  a  few  of  the  questions  proposed  by  tfai 
committee  to  Mr.  Ogden,  the  Aroericao  Consul  i 
Liverpool,  and  to  Mr.  Meir,  formerly  a  resident  i^ 
slave-holder  in  Georgia.  | 

To  Mr.  Ogdkn  : 

''  If  you  could  suppose  that  the  slaves  o( 
isiana  were  generally  able  to  read,  and  that  a 
discussions  perpetually  took  place  in  Congrtss^ 
the  subject  of  their  liberation,  which  disease] 
by  means  of  reading,  were  made  known  to 
slaves  of  Louisiana,  do  you  think,  that  with 
the  state  of  slavery  could  endure  there  t 

"  Does  there  take  place  in  the  United  Sut 
free  circulation  of  publications  oo  the  sobjecl 
slavery  1 

'*  Have  the  friends  of  the  slave  ever  pioj 
the  immediate  abolition  of  slavery  1 

"  Has  that  subject  ever  been  warmly  sdvocai 
Mr.  Ogden  then  said  '  never.' 

To  Mr.  Mkir. 

"  Are  there  any  publications  circulated  « 
them,  encouraging  the  hope  or  wish  for 
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"  Woald  the  Magistrates  suppress  any  pnblica* 
tiuns  of  the  kind  ?" 

No  sooner  had  the  report  from  which  these  ex- 
tncts  were  taken,  been  submitted  to  Parliament, 
tbtothe  Tery  naeans  suggested  by  the  above  interro- 
^tories,  were  put  in  the  most  active  operation. 
The  London  Anti-Slavery  Society  sent  forth  its 
emissaries ;   printing   presses    were   established ; 
and  la  the  cotirse  of  two  years  time,  our  South- 
vard-bound  mails  were  loaded  down  with  incendi- 
icj  pabhcatioDs.    The  people  rose  np  in  mobs — 
broke  into  the  post-offices,  and  made  bonfires  in 
ihe  streets.    Petitions  were  then  poared  in,  and 
"akgrt  discussions    have  been  taking  place 
nvcTUALLT  IN  CoFORESs^*  from  that  time   to 
this.    The  missionaries   Thompson,  and  others, 
were  sent  over  to   fan  the  flame.      It  was  not 
until  I834-'35, — subsequent    to  this  report — ^that 
taese  things  occurred.      Is   there   no    evidence 
iiere  in  support  of  our  assertion,  that  there  are 
4est^oiag  men  in  the  government  of  Great  Bri- 
UiD,  who  make  a  decoy-duck  of  the  slave-trade  1 
Thej  conceal  their  motives  under  its   banners ; 
ud  cry  out  against  it,  not  because  they  love  Af- 
rii*^  or  have  any  sympathy  for  the  negro,   but 
beciQse  they  hate  America.      I  hate  America, 
sjii  Sir  John  Hippisley,  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Somerset  freeholders.     He  was   hissed*  by  the 
ptople.   And  there  are  at  this  day,  in  the  high 
towers  of  England — ^amoog  what  is  called  the  bul- 
wi  of  ker  strength^  many  Sir  Johns— only  they 
ve  more  violent  in  their  hatred,  and  less  candid  at 
ibe  confession,  than  he.     Every  nation  that  grant- 
ed the  right  of  search,  pot  a  round  to  the  ladder 
ky  vhieh  England  hoped,  and  was  endeavoring,  to 
climb  ap  into  American  ships. 

Formerly,  the  Indigo  plant  was  grown  in  South- 
CiToiina  and  Georgia  and  the  dye  constituted  a 
^ple  production  of  the  island  of  San  Domingo. 
The  chmates  of  British  India  are,  many  of  them, 
^  same  as  those  of  these  regions :  and  efforts 
vere  made  by  the  servants  and  friends  of  the  Com- 
piDj  to  introduce  the  cultivation  of  the  Indigo 
plant  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges  and  Burrampoo- 
^r.  The  most  effectual  means  of  accomplishing 
^a«  was  to  ioterropt  its  cnltivation  in  the  French 
^looy  by  a  blow  aimed  at  the  institution  of  slavery. 
enhance  soon  pot  it  in  their  power  to  make  the  at- 
tempt. Og6,  a  French  mulatto  of  San  Domingo, 
vas  invited  to  accompany  Mr.  Clarkson  from  Paris 
to  London.  Here  the  philanthropist  lost  sight 
^  him ;  and  the  fanatics  of  slavery,  and  the  ene- 
mies of  France  took  him  in  hand:  they  sup- 
plied him  with  money,  arms  and  a  ship,  and  sent 
bim  across  the  Atlantic  to  foment  a  servile  insur- 
f^iion  in  the  French  colony.  He  accomplished 
Ms  mission.  And  though  he  was  caught  and  hung, 
it  Was  not  before  the  seeds  of  a  more  dreadful  mas- 
ttcre  had  been  sown  on  the  island.  In  consequence 
•  Cobbeu*t  Letters. 


of  the  marder  of  the  whites  afterwards,  the  culti- 
vation of  Indigo  was  suspended ;  the  supply  les- 
sened while  the  demand  increased ;  this  operated 
as  a  protection  to  the  cultivation  elsewhere ;  and 
now  not  a  pound  is  grown  except  in  British  India.* 

Having,  in  consequence  of  immediate  abolition  of 
slavery  in  Hayti,  monopolized,  for  her  East  India 
possessions,  the  growth  of  Indigo — our  Cotton  and 
Sugar  were  next  coveted  for '  those  vast  regions,*  as 
her  possessions  there  were  darkly  styled  in  the 
Congress  of  Vienna.  As  a  preparatory  step  to 
this  transfer,  however,  abolition  of  slavery  in  the 
English  West  Indies — but  not  in  the  East,  was 
deemed  to  be  necessary.  The  former  are  conti- 
guous to  our  own  shores ;  and,  by  abolition  there, 
the  many  honest  and  simple-minded  christians  and 
philanthropists,  in  their  blind  zeal  for  the  cause, 
wotild  be  hoodwinked,  while  the  Sir  John  Hip- 
pisleys  of  the  government  could  the  better  *'  feed 
fat  their  ancient  grudge.* 

'  Our  colonists,*  Great  Britain  had  been  told,  by 
an  East  India  proprietor! — *  Our  colonists  have 
been  undersold  and  driven  out  of  the  market  by 
the  Cotton  of  the  Americans;''  and  in  1833,  slavery 
was  s^bolished  in  the  West  Indies  by  an  act  of  Par- 
liament. The  people — for  the  people  of  England 
are  the  friends  of  America,  the  people,  in  the  ho- 
nesty of  their  purpose,  were  proclaiming  *■  emanrti- 
patinn  to  man  every  where  from  the  thraldom  of 
man  ;'  but  the  band  of  enemies  who  possess  influ- 
ence enough  to  give  direction  to  the  measures  of 
government,  had  no  fellow-feeling  for  the  white 
slaves  of  England,  nor  for  the  copper-colored  slaves 
of  India,  nor  for  any,  except  for  the  curley  head  and 
dark  skin  of  Ethiopia.  And  accordingly,  the  44th 
section  of  the  abolition  act,  declares,  *'  that  the 
said  act  shall  not  extend  to  any  of  the  territory  in 
possession  of  the  East  India  Company,  or  to  the 
islands  of  Ceylon  or  St.  Helena.*'  This  provi- 
sion shows  that  it  was  not  the  institution  of  sla- 
very against  which  the  measures  of  the  govern- 
ment were  directed ;  these  were  aimed  only  at  that 
slavery  through  which  a  rival  might  be  crippled, and 
not  at  that  every  where,  which  holds  man  in  bondage 
to  his  fellow-man.  It  was  set  forth  in  a  royal  statute 
that  it  was  slavery  in  the  West,  and  not  the  more 
horrid  system  of  slavery  in  the  East,  which  the 
government  designed  to  suppress;  for  the  sys- 
tem of  slavery  in  the  East  Indies  is  more  abject 
and  miserable  than  it  is  any  where  in  this  country : 
in  proof  of  which  we  quote  from  the  Asiatic  Jour- 
nal, which  is  published  in  Jjondon  and  supported  by 
Asiatic  interest,  and  which  treats  knowingly,  of 
British  India. 

"  We  know  that  there  it  not  a  servant  of  GovemmeDt  in 
the  south  of  India,  who  is  not  intimately  acquainted  with 

•Southern  Quarterly  Revievr  for  April,  1842.  See  an 
excellent  article  in  it,  entitled  East  India  Cotton,  to  which 
we  are  indebted  for  much  valuable  information. 

t  James  Cropper. 
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the  alarming  fact,  that  bundradaof  thoasandiof  his  fellow- 
creatures  are  fettered  down  for  life  to  the  degraded  destiny 
of  slavery.  We  krww  that  these  unfortunate  beings  are  not 
as  is  the  case  in  other  countries,  serfs  of  the  soil,  and  in- 
capable  of  being  transferred,  at  the  pleasure  of  their  owners, 
from  one  estate  to  another.  No,  they  are  daily  sold  like 
cattle,  by  one  proprietor  to  another :  the  husband  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  wife,  and  the  parent  from  the  child.  They 
are  loaded  with  every  indignity  ;  the  utmoat  po*$U)le  quantity 
of  labor  ia  exacted  from  them, ;  and  the  moet  meagre  fare  that 
kuman  nature  can  poanbly  nbsiat  on,  it  doted  out  to  support 
tftem.  The  slave  population  is  composed  of  a  great  Tariety 
of  classes ;— the  descendants  of  those  who  have  been  taken 
prisoners  in  time  of  war;  persons  who  have  been  kidnapped 
from  the  neighboring  States ;  people  who  have  been  bom 
under  such  circumstances,  as  thst  they  are  considered 
without  the  pale  of  ordinary  castes ;  and  others  who  have 
been  emuggiedfrom  the  coast  of  Africa^  torn  from  their  coun- 
try and  their  kindred,  and  destined  to  a  moat  wretched  lot, 
and,  as  will  be  seen,  to  a  more  enduring  captivity  than  their 
brethren  of  the  western  world.  Will  it  be  believed  that 
Government  participates  in  this  description  of  property ; 
that  it  actually  holds  possession  of  slavest  tmd  lets  tkemoutfor 
hire  to  the  cuUiwUors  of  the  country — the  rent  of  a  whole  fami- 
ly being  two  fanams,  or  half  a  rupee,  per  annum  ?" 

Two  fanams  a  year ;  (t  3,50,)  three  dollars  and 
a  half  for  the  hire  of  the  slave  and  his  family ! 
The  climate  of  India  is  proverbially  pestilential  and 
many  times  more  sickly  than  this.  There  is  not  a 
slaveholder  in  America,  who  would  not  readily 
compound  with  the  physician  at  twice  thib  sum,  for 
medical  attendance  alone  upon  each  family  of  his 
servants.  Neglected  in  sickness,  scantily  supplied, 
and  sorely  tasked  in  health,  what  roust  be  the  con- 
dition of  the  slave  in  India.  The  mildness  of  sla- 
very here  can  give  the  philanthropist  no  idea  of  its 
horrors  there.  Hypocrisy  is  the  homage  which 
vice  pays  to  virtue  :  rank  in  such  tributes,  the 
crafty  government  of  England  has  the  impudence 
to  preach  up  to  American  statesmen,  a  *  Christian 
League,*  a  *■  Holy  Alliance  ;*  and,  in  the  presence  of 
the  *  States  of  Christendom,*  to  feign  a  sympathy 
for  the  black  slave  of  the  West ;  while,  with  her 
iron  hoof  upon  their  necks,  she  is  holding  in  the 
most  cruel  bondage^  millions  of  black  and  red  men 
in  the  East.  In  the  face  of  such  facts  as  these, 
how  can  it  be  expected  that  an  intelligent  people 
will  give  to  the  British  government,  in  its  efforts 
against  the  African  slave-trade,  credit  for  any  mo- 
tives of  humanity  t  Its  hollow  professions  are 
sounded  by  its  own  acts.  Ought  we  to  league  with 
such  a  power  t 

As  soon  though,  as  abolition  was  effected  in  the 
West  Indies — a  farther  development  of  the  plot  was 
made  :  Agents  were  sent  over  to  this  country  from 
England,  to  engage  for  the  East  India  service,  per- 
sons and  machinery  skilled  and  necessary  for  the 
culture  and  preparation  of  Cotton.  How  far  this 
step  is  likely  to  answer  its  object,  the  subjoined  ex- 
tracts, cut  from  recent  papers,  will  show : 

BAST  INDIA  AND  AMERICAN  COTTON. 

"  Alluding  to  the  dulness  of  the  Cotton  market,  the  New 
York  American  says :  | 


of  the  eotton  growers  to  a  point  to  which  we  hav«  often  re- 
ferred for  some  time  past,  viz.  the  competition  of  £«]&  In- 
dia with  the  lowest  kinds  of  American. 

**  By  a  table  which  we  find  in  our  Liverpool  fileii,  «e 
perceiTe  that  the  import  of  American  in  the  6nt  three 
months,  in  1838,  was  -  -  346,700  baks. 

Of  East  India,  •  -  •  4,d00    » 

While  in  the  corresponding  period,  in  1842, 
American,  ....        304,700    « 

East  Indian,  •  -  •  57J200    " 

**  The  delivery  for  consumption  in  1638,  for  the  nae 
period,  was — of  American,        -  219,400  Inlei 

East  Indian,  ....      13,100    " 

Same  period  1842 : 
American,  ....       211.000    « 

East  Indian,  -  -  -  32,900    " 

••  Showing  an  increase  in  five  years*  consamption  of  aw 
hundred  and  fifty  per  cent,  in  the  latter,  againM  s  decline  in 
the  former  of  about  five  per  cent." 

**  The  Boston  Atlas  aliirms  that  eveiy  arrival  fron  Eng- 
land, shows  the  constant  increase  of  imports  of  Etst  Iniit 
cotton,  and  the  constant  decrease  of  American,  it  i>  »u- 
ted  that  during  the  three  months  of  January,  Febratiry  fcsd 
March,  1842,  there  were  188,423  hales  of  Americts  roitofl 
imported,  being  47,333  less  than  during  the  samtpmedka 
year/  During  these  same  months,  there  was,  as  conp&nd 
with  the  year  before,  an  increase  of  imports  of  lodiAn  coti 
ton  to  the  amount  of  40,014  balea  !  The  decrtase  of  Amm^ 
can  imports  umu  at  the  rate  of  twenty  per  centem :  ike  mtttM 
of  the  East  Indian  at  the  rate  of  one  hundred  and  ffi*«^^ 
centum  r* 

Extract  from  the  Bombay  Times  of  July  10, 1841. 

"  In  the  article  of  cotton  alone,  it  appears  we  ha*?  nm 
ved  a  supply  exceeding  that  of  the  same  period  in  the  ptej 
viotts  year  by  38.538,303  lbs. 

**  On  carrying  out  our  inquiries  further,  and  exaaiBiflj 
into  the  supplies  of  cotton  brought  to  market  durinf  tbe 
months  ending  the  31sl  May,  we  find  that  the  result  i$  «r 
calculated  to  astonish  those  who  have  not  been  markir-^i^ 
progressive  increase  of  this  product,  but  have  been  d»« 
ing  with  fancied  security  on  their  recoWeclions  of  tW 
used  to  constitute  a  large  supply,  ^ix .  200,000  io25Oi)0 
balea.  It  appears,  then,  that,  from  the  1st  Jone,  164iM 
the  1st  June,  1841,  the  imports  of  cotton  into  Booibaj  w^ 
amounted  to  174,212,755  lbs.  This  is  a  larger  quantity  lii^ 
America  produced  up  to  the  year  1826,  and  mere  than  ^i 
consumed  in  England  during  the  aame  year,  lo  1S2J.I^ 
entire  production  of  the  United  States  amonnted  or;  1 
108,860,000  Ihs. ;  though,  12  yeara  after,  in  1837.  it  M 
reached  444,211,5371b8.  (Vide  McColloch,  article  ^Couoa^ 

"  As  a  further  encouragement  to  the  cultivators,  we  b4 
state  that  the  consumption  of  East  India  cotton,  is  Gtti 
Britain,  has  increased  in  a  greater  ratio  than  that  of  ts 
other  quality  whatever.  In  1816,  at  which  period  ifee  ■« 
rage  price  of  American  oplaoda  was  I8M.,  and  that  of  San 
15id.,  the  consumption  of  American  was  4,036  bale».  ^ 
East  Indian  207  bales  per  week.  In  1839,  when  the  *f\ 
rage  price  of  uplands  was  7.875d.,  and  SoratsSfi,  iheH 
sumption  of  American  was  15,644,  and  East  Indiaa  2,11 
packages  per  week ;  the  increase  in  23  yean  of  tbe  b 
being  in  the  ratio  of  ten  to  one,  and  that  of  the  first  bare! 
four  to  one.  In  the  same  period  the  ooosumptioa  ol  Br 
zilian, Egyptian,  and  West  Indian  qualities  had  notdw^*^ 

Extract  from  the  circular  of  Messrs.  Freeman  and  C«l 
dated  London,  Januaff3F  1»  1843. 
••  C<rftoa.--The  cotton  trade  with  India  for  the  last  i^ 
years  has  been  highly  important,  io  every  point  of  ^jel 
The  imports  in  1841  reached  nearly  one-third  iboM  lr^ 
the  United  States ;  which  has  had  a  very  depressing 
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While  on  this  point  we  may  as  well  call  the  attention  ence  on  the  value  of  Ameriean  eotton. 
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As  soon  as  it  coald  be  done,  the  cultiyation  of 
cottoa  was  to  be  changed,  de  golpe,  from  the  Uni- 
ted States  to  India,  as  indigo  had  been ;  there- 
fore the  progress  of  the  experiment  in  the  East  was 
closely  obserTed  in  all  ita  stages ;  and  while  its  re- 
Bolts  were  witnessed  with  anxioas  solicitude,  and 
increasing  satisfaction,  preparations  were  making 
Id  tbe  West,  for  striking  the  last  decisive  blow, 
AoaM  a  resort  to  force  become  necessary.  The  chief 
Naral  station  at  Halifax,  was  too  far  removed  from 
tbe  probable  scene  of  action  ;  it  was  quietly  trans- 
fened  from  the  North  to  Bermuda,  within  thirty- 
six  boars  of  oar  Southern  coast,  and  the  place 
immediately  strengthened  and  fortified.    A  standing 
uiDj  of  Blacks  was  organized  in  the  West  Indies. 
A  line  of  men- of- war   steam  packets,  thence  to 
oar  coast  was  arranged ;   they  are  commanded 
by  Xary  officers,  and  carry  their  gnns  in  the 
bold*  ready  to  be  hoisted  up  and  mounted   at 
uj  moment;   the  raven-colored    troopers  with 
tbeir  sable  banners,   were   within  a  few  hours* 
no  of  our  shores ;    and    they  stood   ready  for 
ur  serrice  at  a  moment's  warning.     The  Quin- 
tople  Treaty  was  to  operate  as  an  armed   inter- 
Tcntion  for  regulating  the  commerce  of  Ameri- 
ca, aad  for  adjusting  a  certain  domestic  institution 
of  oars,  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  staple  produc- 
tions of  the  Southern  States  might  be  at  once  trans- 
ferred from  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  to  the 
baoks  of  the  Ganges,  ito  great  rival  stream.     The 
pRliminaries  of  the  convention  were  arranged  in  se- 
<^ ;  we  were  not  consulted  as  to  any  of  its  provi- 
siofls ;  it  attached  suspicion  to  every  vessel  of  ours 
tbat  should  be  seen  within  either  of  the  three  great 
zones  of  the  earth,  and  left  the  common  highway 
<^  natioos  free  to  us,  only  over  the  frozen  seas  of 
the  extreme  North  or  South.     It  is  not  in  the  dis- 
position of  the  American  people  to  be  suspicious  of 
their  neiohbors.  Had  such  preparations  been  made 
about  the  dominions  of  an  European  power,  they 
wooid  hare  excited  suspicion  at  once,  and  brought 
forth  a  demand  to  know  their  object.     Indeed  so 
closely  does  England  watch  her  neighbors,  and  so 
^ilj  are  her  fears  excited  by  the  movements  of 
other  nations,  that  France  cannot  put  a  few  more 
tbao  her  usual  complement  of  ships  in  commission, 
vuhoQt  receiving  a  message  from  across  the  Chan- 
nel to  know  tbe  cause  of  the  secret  or  unusual  pre- 
pwstitto.    But,  practically,  the  Americans  know 
°^io?  of  the  intrigues  of  governments,  and  take 
^t  UuJe  note  of  their  manoeuvres  and  designs.  The 
first  jntiroation  that  we  had  of  these  arrangements, 
vu  in  a  demand,  positive  and  peremptory,  requiring 
Q9  to  surrender  op  our  rights,  and  permit  our  vessels 
to  be  searched,  because  it  was  indispensable^  to  the 
^eat  object  which  the  '  States  of  Christendom'  had 
*o  view.    Is  there  in  all  this,  no  cause  of  suspi- 

*GwuiHthe  AoU.— So  sUted  by  Mr.  Cushiug  io  Con- 
e««  JM  to  tbe  Dee. 
^  Lord  Abeideen  to  Mr.  Stevenson. 


cion  1  Shall  not  the  dictates  of  prudence  be  heed- 
ed 1  And,  with  such  cause,  ought  we  not  to  be 
wary  of  father-land  f  as  to  this  day  we  love  to  call 
the  *  old  country. '• 

The  mass  of  the  people  in  all  countries  are  what 
they  seem.  It  is  the  designing  few  only  who  plot 
and  conduct  the  intrigues  of  a  party  or  of  a  state ; 
and  of  those  few  who  manage  the  government  of 
Great  Britain,  it  is  only  a  part  that  plots  treason 
against  the  Republic.  It  was  scmiething  new  to 
see  Great  Britain  first  gird  herself  about  with  pow- 
er, and  then  approach  us,  brandishing  and  flourish- 
ing, for  moral  efifect,  a  '  Holy  Alliance'  made  with 
the  *■  States  of  Christendom,'  to  awe  us  into  sub- 
mission. But  our  old  men  knew  what  to  expect 
from  Great  Britain  when  leagued  with  other  Euro- 
pean powers  in  alliance ;  and  those  still  in  the  prime 
of  manhood  can  well  remember  how  ruthlessly  the 
work  of  coalitions  has  been  done  upon  the  states 
of  Europe.  They  can  recollect,  how,  by  an  alli- 
ance, the  Republic  of  Genoa  was  given  to  the 
king  of  Sardinia ;  and  how  Poland  was  dismem- 
bered by  an  alliance.     They  could  not  forget  that 

*  Just  as  the  proof-sheets  of  this  were  about  to  leave  our 
hands,  we  were  favored  with  the  following  copy  of  a  letter, 
dated: 

**  New-York.  19th  May,  1842. 

"  Sir,— I  am  an  Irish  protestani  who  bare  been  in  this 
country  forty-nine  years,  i»ith  frequent  and  long  absences. 
I  once  had  the  honor  of  serving  my  adopted  country  as  con- 
sul :  in  this  office,  I  did  all  in  my  power  to  render  it  respec- 
table, by  holding  up  the  American  government  as  worthy  of 
imitation,  and  often  was  distressed  with  the  aristocratic 
sentiments  sported  in  mixed  companies  by  native-born  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States.  In  truth,  I  am  a  republican  of 
the  Jeffersonian  school ;  and  as  such,  I  could  not  be  other- 
wise than  highly  gratified  by  the  perusal  of  your  article  on 
"THE  RIGHT  OF  SEARCH," in  the  Southern  Litera- 
ry Messenger  of  last  month ;  and  J  beg  you  not  to  stop 
there.  It  may  be  proper  here  to  inform  you  of  two  acts  of 
aggression  which  took  place,  1  think,  about  1806  or  *7, — or 
I)erhaps  before. 

"  One  was  that  a  British  frigate,  in  tight  of  the  Jeney  than, 
fired  into  the  sloop  Richard,  Capt.  Pierce,  bound  from 
Brandy  wine  Mills  to  New- York,  with  a  cargo  of  flour  and 
Indian  meal,  and  killed  Mr.  Pierce,  the  brother  of  the 
master. 

**  The  other  was  that  a  Briti«h  frigate,  commanded  by  one 
Balderston,  fired  into  a  pleasure  yacht  belonging  to  Mr. 
Washington  Morton,  in  sight  of  Sandy  Hook  ;  on  board  of 
which  the  owner  was,  in  company  with  other  gentlemen  of 
this  city.  I  mention  these  aggressions  because  they  were 
wanton  and  unprovoked,  and  they  show  the  disposition  of 
the  government  and  people  of  Great  Britain  (not  Ireland) 
towards  this  country.  And  this  hatred  will  never  be  allow- 
ed to  sleep,  for  we  shall  never  be  forgiven  our  Deciaiation 
of  independence ;  and  whatever  may  be  the  professions  of 
the  British  government,  be  it  Whig  or  Tory,  the  hatred  is 
the  same  at  heart ;  and  they  will  go  to  war  with  this  coun- 
try, whenever  they  think  they  can  do  so  with  success;  and 
it  is  for  this  purpose  and  no  other  that  they  are  now  prepar- 
ing such  a  gigantic  fleet  of  war*steamers.  *  * 
I  em  yours,  very  respectfully, 


Lt.  M.  F.  Maury,  U.  S.  N, 
FnderitMiwgi  Fa.*' 
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it  was  the  strong  arm  of  an  alliance,  that  had 
robbed  Denmark  and  Sweden  of  Norway  and 
Finland;  that  had  forced  the  republican  citi- 
zens of  Holland  to  become  the  sahjects  of  a  king ; 
that  had  graciously  bestowed  the  republic  of  Ve- 
nice as  a  present  to  Austria.  It  was  an  Euro- 
pean alliance,  we  all  recollect,  that  lopped  off  a 
province  from  the  dominions  of  the  Grand  Turk  ; 
and  it  was  the  combined  forces  of  allied  sovereigns 
that  destroyed  his  fleet  and  laid  waste  the  plains 
of  Syria.  All  these  acts,  and  more  too,  were 
forcibly  brought  to  the  minds  of  our  statesmen, 
when  they  surveyed  the  lines  which  England 
had  been  drawing  about  their  commerce  and  their 
country.  She  had  run  her  wide  parallels  across 
the  commercial  parts  of  the  ocean ;  and  our  traders 
who  make  ventures  there,  read  in  the  terms  of  the 
treaty,  a  motto  for  their  flag,  which  England  had 
gone  down  to  paraphrase  from  Dante^s  inscription 
over  the  infernal  regions :  Leatk  thrift  behind, 
it  never  enters  here,  was  to  be  painted  on  the  ber- 
gee  of  every  American  vessel  as  she  crossed  the 
dark  parallel,  and  bounded  over  into  the  "  suspicious 
latitudes.'*  The  approaches  of  England  in  *■  Chris- 
tian Alliance,'  her  present  manner  and  previous 
conduct,  all  warned  us  of  intrigue,  and  design, 
and  admonish  us  to  be  on  our  guard.  We  have 
taken  our  stand  upon  the  broad  platform  of  national 
rights,  from  which  we  will  not  be  moved.  And 
we  leave  it  to  the  civilized  nations  of  the  world 
to  judge  if  right,  humanity  and  justice  be  not  on 
our  side. 

We  are  earnest  in  our  desires  to  suppress  the 
slave-trade,  and  we  are  willing  to  cooperate  with 
England  and  the  States  of  Christendom  against 
the  odious  traffic.  We  know  England  to  be  ambi- 
tious, grasping  and  wary ;  we  therefore  most  keep 
her  at  boat-hook's  length.  We  can  never  trust  her 
on  board  of  our  merchantmen.  Our  armed  crui- 
sers may  cooperate  with  hers — farther  than  this, 
we  cannot  go.  Let  each  one  of  the  States  of 
Christendom,  show  its  zeal  for  the  African,  by 
sending  to  his  coasts,  its  vessels-of-war.  Let  a 
plan  of  mutual  cooperation  be  established,  and  a 
system  of  telegraph  and  signals  be  arranged  for 
them,  by  which  they  can  convey  intelligence  readily 
and  rapidly  to  each  other.  And  then  we  should 
have  a  glorious  emulation  among  the  officers — one 
nation  against  the  other,  striving  not  to  be  outdone 
in  the  good  work.  Each  government  at  home 
through  tlie  vigilance  of  its  officers  and  citizens, 
may  be  kept  regularly  apprized  of  the  fitting  and 
sailing  of  all  suspicious  vessels.  By  keeping  its 
own  cruisers  constantly  informed  on  this  subject, 
much  may  be  done  toward  the  effectual  suppression 
of  the  slave-trade.  Let  it  also  be  the  duty  of  every 
consul  in  slave-holding  countries  abroad,  to  keep 
both  his  government  and  its  African  armed  crui- 
sers, advised  of  all  slave-trading  movements  that 
come  to  his  knowledge.     By  these  means,  and 


these  only,  with  the  aid  of  colonization  and  ibc  in- 
fluence of  Christian  principles,  can  the  Afrieaa 
slave-trade  be  effectually  suppressed.  The 'right 
of  search,'  as  experience  has  proved,  operates  i^ 
an  aggravation  of  the  evil.  If  the  voice  of  At'nci 
cou  Id  be  heard  as  to  the  conduct  of  England  with  re- 
gard to  the  slave-trade,  it  would  be  in  the  tooe  of 
entreaty  and  prayer,  to  *  let  us  alone ;  your  inieo- 
tions  may  be  good,  but  your  interference  has  ool) 
made  oppression  more  galling  and  slavery  store 
bitter.' 

We  do  not  think  that  we  ventore  too  roach, 
in  the  opinion  as  to  what  each  State  of  Chris- 
tendom may  do  ai  home  in  aid  of  soflienog  Af- 
rica, simply  by  calling  upon  all  good  citixeos,  and 
enjoining  its  custom- hoase  officers,  its  consuls  aod 
commercial  agents,  to  collect  aod  report  all  infor- 
mation concerning  slavers  and  vessels  suspected  o( 
engaging  in  the  slave-trade.  With  proper  energy 
in  this  respect,  on  the  part  of  governments,  ih« 
armed  cruisers  on  the  coast  of  Africa  oiigbt,  in 
the  course  of  a  very  short  time,  be  furnished  viii 
accurate  drawings  and  descriptions  of  every  ves 
sel  engaged  in  the  slave-trade.  With  ihe  v» 
sistance  of  proper  agents  on  the  coast  of  Africa 
and  with  a  code  of  signals,  and  a  well  diges 
ted  plan  of  cooperation  for  all  the  cruisers  then 
employed,  this  information  would  become  comnoi 
property,  and  each  cruiser  might  then  go  id  poi 
suit  of  the  vessels  of  its  own  nation,  with  the  sd 
vantage  of  knowing  where  to  lie  in  their  traeh 
When  the  British  government  shall  cease  to  sell  \\ 
captured  slaves — when  it  shall  abandon  its  intnga« 
for  the  right  of  search  which  has  done  the  Afhc&a« 
much  more  harm  than  good — and  shall  advocsl 
some  such  practical  plan  as  this  for  the  suppression < 
the  slave-trade,  then  and  not  till  then,  will  we  gi^ 
the  *  old  country'  credit  for  motives  of  hnmaiuf 
and  a  sincere  desire  to  succor  the  slave. 


LINES, 

ON  THE  DEATH  OF  A  CHILD. 

The  young !  the  beautiful !  Oh  !  coold  not  iorr, 
And  hope,  and  tenderness  the  fiat  move, 
Which  called  the  young,  the  beautiful  a  tray. 
And  leA  us  mourning  round  his  lifeless  da;  ? 
Oh  !  could  no  prayers  avert  that  doom,  bo  sighs ' 
Nor  tears  which  seen>ed  to  bam  Ibe  achinf  eyn  ^ 
Could  nothing  serve  to  change  the  dire  rominuKi, 
Which  gave  oar  darling  into  death *s  oold  hand  I 

Alas !  alas !  that  fair  and  pearl-veined  brow, 
Weareth  a  hue  like  marfoie,  and  e*en  now 
The  icy  blood  hath  curdled  round  tbe  eyes. 
Which  ere-while  wore  tbe  tint  of  sumoier  skies. 
The  long  dark  lashes  rest  upon  the  cheek. 
Which,  pure  and  white,  witboot  one  life-hke  streak, 
Seems  as  if  cut  from  wax — so  still  and  cold, 
Tbe  baby  lies,  like  artist's  scolpiared  aoold. 
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God  belp  the  Mother!  She,  whoee  anguished  beut, 
FflMB  her  life's  tressore  now  is  celled  to  part. 
She,  wboM  young  babe  mnst  change  her  warm  embraeet 
For  the  coM  coffin's  darksome  dwelling  place, 
SJa  bends  above  her  dead,  whose  coldness  seems, 
Like  the  wan  wretchedness  of  troubled  dreams. 
Ah  wiftohed  Mother !  ne'er  on  earth  can  fall 
More  bitter  paag  thy  spirit  to  appal. 

The  Sfocher,  still  all  watcbfalness  and  love, 
Her  pale  and  faded  blossom  bends  above ; 
She  esoaoC  bear  to  trust,  that  strangers'  hands 
Should  fill  the  offices  which  lot e  commands. 
Skt  places  the  pale  white  rose  on  his  breast, 
T\»o  toachinglj  she  watches  o'er  his  rest. 
AUs !  abe  feels  bow  vain  were  her  atsrms, 
Her  child  ia  cradled  now  in  Death's  cold  arms. 

Mother,  look  up !  thy  spirit's  vision  raiso) 

tun  «ill  thy  grief  be  changed  to  love  and  praise, 

Tfifpaidian  ang^  now,  thy  baby  bright, 

Trasilated  to  the  realnas  of  boundless  light, 

May  wsich  thy  progress  through  this  world  of  glooni, 

Asd  often  whiaper  hope  of  joys  to  come. 

Mother,  look  up !  and  with  a  welcome  he. 

May  bail  tby  eatiance  to  eternity. 

The  Mother  of  an  angel  thou  art  now  ; 
A'o  care,  nor  grief  can  bend  his  hesvealy  brow, 
Cleaaaed  by  the  love  which  wasbea  oat  all  stain, 
Hja  spirit  purified  from  every  pain. 
He  joins  tbe  blessed  band,  who  ever  sing. 
The  praiMa  of  their  Father,  and  their  King. 
Then  Mother!  thankfully  thy  spirit  lift, 
fl«cstte  to  Heaven  thoo'st  made  so  pure  a  gift. 
^^•'niK  Gm^  April  38,  1842.  CLlPTOir 


THE  WARNING. 


**!  estreat  yon  not  to  make  this  hasty  decision, 
BJ  dear  Conselia,"  said  Mis.  Cameroti.  *'  If  yoa 
^  I  fflttch  fesr  it  will  embitter  all  your  fatare  life." 

**  And  why  should  I  not  write  at  onee,  and  tB" 
lease  Charles  from  an  engagement,  which,  if  still 
reoembered,  mast  be  irksome  to  him  V 

"  Because,*'  responded  Mrs.  Cameron,  '*  I  hope 
^  report,  which  has  been  so  distressing  to  yoa, 
Bij  prore  grooodleae ;  and  I  bare  not  read  Charles 
Wjjlfflott  rightly,  if  be  would  brook  your  dJstnist- 
^  bis  tTQth,  upon  a  mere  rumor.  An  enduring 
cttnogement  would  be  Uie  eonsequence ;  and  you 
vwld  cDsore  his  unbappiness  as  well  as  your  own." 

But  CoFoelia  Grey  insisted  that  the  information 
*hich  she  had  received  of  her  lover's  falsehood, 
^<Kild  be  relied  upon — ^that  his  devoted  attentions 
^  a  lady  of  the  plaoe  in  which  he  resided,  had 
^  remarked,  and  that  it  was  generally  believed 
Ik  WIS  to  marry  her ; — and  now^  she  remembered 
^  his  recent  letters  had  lacked  the  deep  affec- 
^  which  former  ones  bad  spoketH-and  she  as- 


be  never  so  hard  to  bear,  she  oilly,  of  all  the  worlds 
should  know  she  suffered. 

^^  And  did  you  remark  any  change  in  the  letters 
before  you  heard  that  Charles  was  false,  Cornelia  V* 
She  acknowledged  that  she  did  not.  '*  Then  I  en^ 
treat  you,  not  to  take  a  course  which  may  destroy 
sU  your  future  happiness.  The  woman's  pride 
upon  which  you  so  much  rely,  may  save  you  from 
the  compassion  of  the  world  ;  but,  believe  me,  you 
will  find  it  but  a  miserable  comforter  to  your  own 
heart." 

**  Oh^  Mrs.  Cameron !"  exclaimed  Cornelia)  **yoa 
who  have  lived  only  in  life's  sunshine,  and  whose 
even  temperament  must  ever  have  led  you  a  stran- 
ger te  mental  conflict,  can  realize  nothing  of  my 
anguish  of  spirit." 

A  cloud  passed  over  the  usually  calm  face  of 
Mrs.  Cameron,  an  etpression  as  from  the  awaken* 
ing  of  bitter  recollections,  as  she  replied :  **  It  is 
because  I  would  save  you  from  the  terrible  dark'« 
ness  that  fell  upon  my  own  path — ^from  the  bitter, 
and  unavailing  anguish  which  my  own  spirit  has 
known,  that  I  have  so  hUportunately  urged  you  to 
desist  from  your  purpose." 

**  Have  yon  then  known  sorrow  f  corroding  sor- 
row 1 — you  whose  existence  I  have  ever  thought 
of,  as  one  of  tranquil,  and  unalloyed  happiness  1" 

'*  Yes,  Cornelia,  I  hate  known  sorrow,  and  this 
has  made  me  the  more  solicitous  in  endeavoring  to 
guide  you,  and  mould  your  disposition,  (which  I 
saw  that  nature  had  formed  mOch  like  my  own,)  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  leave  you  a  stranger  to  thd 
like  trial.  You  were  very  young,  when  your 
father,  at  his  decease,  left  you  to  the  guardianship 
of  Mr.  Cameron :  and  I  have  ever  since  that  period, 
endeavored  to  fulfil  a  mother's  duty  to  yon.  Per'- 
haps  it  may  profit  you  to  hear  my  early  history ; 
and  though  it  is  to  me,  like  tearing  opeir  a  kmg 
closed  wound,  I  am  willing,  for  your  sake,  to  bear 
the  pain.  You  have  ever  treated  me  with  respect 
when  1  advised  you ;  but  still  have  considered  me, 
from  what  you  thought  my  passionless  tempera- 
ment, incapable  of  understanding  tbe  impulses  of 
your  own.  You  little  knew  tbe  tempest  that  pre- 
ceded the  deep  calm  which  is  now  settled  upon  my 
own  spirit,  until  my  existence  is  become  waveless 
as  the  unbroken  surface  of  a  summer  sea.  Per- 
haps yon  know  already,  that  this  is  not  my  native 
state.  My  birthplace  is  upon  the  banks  of  the 
Connecticut,  and  there  I  passed  the  first  twenty 
years  of  my  life.  Like  you,  I  never  remember  a 
mother's  care,  for  mine  was  taken  from  me  while 
I  was  still  in  infancy ;  but  if  it  had  been  possible 
that  aught  else  could  supply  tbe  place  of  a  mother's 
lote,  I  should  never  hate  felt  its  deprivation, 
blessed  as  I  was«  With  the  devoted  alTeotion  of  one 
of  the  best  of  father's.  O,  the  devotion  of  a 
parent's  love^  when  centered  npon  an  only  child ! 
Although  I  warmly  retiurned  his  attaohment,  I  can 


*°Ted  her  fHend,  thai  the  pride  inherent  in  woman's 
k^vt,  wooJd  sastam  her  in  the  coarse  upon  which 
fil»  had  decided ;  And  that,  let  her  angoisb  of  spirit '  now  kok  baek,  and  painfully  reoail  many-a-time 
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knd  when  that  mm  completed,  he  nu  going  to  push 
bii  fonnne  in  the  West.  Ohio  was  then  the  "  fat 
Wert,"  iDd  the  "  )bth]  of  promise"  to  the  profes- 
■jodbI  emigrant,  aod  iliilher  was  his  deatinitioo : — 
and,  whenBTW  his  ptoapecta  would  wanaol  him 
in  BO  doing,  he  wis  lo  return  Tot  me.  My  engage- 
ment receiTed  my  fiuher'a  caiiction,  and  instead  of 
having  tb«  prospect  before  me  of  being  sepanled 
from  bim  b*  the  rulfUmeDl,  he  inteoded,  upon  my 
marriage,  to  tkccompaoy  me  to  the  West.  Cttward's 
conrae  of  studj  tenninaled.  He  passed  his  ex- 
amination with  honor,  and  was  admiiied  to  the 
bar ;  snd  his  friends  feit  warranted  by  his  promi- 
sing talents  in  looking  forward  for  bim  to  a  career 
of  uncommon  professional  brilliancj.  He  iefl — 
it  is  aseless  to  repeal  how  painful  was  the  parting, 


I  the  1 


)  of 


which  we  then  interchanged. 

"  Ha  artivad  in  Ohio,  and  settled  in  a  promising 
looation,  and  wrote  me  thence  of  his  high  hopes 
regarding  his  profesaional  careeT,  and  also  of  his 
unabated  affection.  That  leltrr 
received  from  him.  It  was  not  long  ere  I  waa 
called  to  pass  through  the  deep  waters  of  affliction 
and  for  a  time,  it  seemed  (hat  they  must  overwhelni 
me.  One  evening  my  father  had  just  entered,  and 
taken  hia  ^ace  by  our  cheerful  Gre-aide,  when  i 
observed  an  alarming  change  coming  over  hiacoui 
tenance.  1  hastened  to  him,  and  called  for  assii 
tance !  but  in  a  moment,  even  beforo  the  domestics 
eonld  enter  the  room,  the  spirit  of  that  idolised 
ftlhar  had  gone  forever.  The  dreadful  reality 
raabed  opon  my  mind ;  and  for  weeks,  I  remembei 
BO  mote.  I  sank  into  inaensibility,  and  when  ] 
awoke  to  consciousness,  it  was  with  a  fevered 
braiD ;  and  for  a  long  lime,  the  friends  who  kindly 
watched  over  me,  had  no  hope  of  my 


changes  which  lime  and  absence,  hid 
his  fedings  in  regard  to  our  engsgem 
gsgcment  from  which  he  presumed,  ti 
too  desired  to  bo  free.  }Ie  said  loa 
residence,  he  had  found  one  edm 
.s  present  fMicy,  and  he  detiisd 
eider  our  eogagmnent  as  no  longer  eiii 
this  cmel  letter  be  from  Edward !  It 
poesibte.  But  yes,  there  waa  hn  well- 
and  his  long  silence  pteviotra  t«  this,  i 
I  could  not  doubt  h ;  aod  with  a  com 
truth,  a  change  came  over  nynunra. 
know  what  I  suffer,  was  my  mental  n 
was  scorned  ;  and  the  affection  thai  1 1 
fervently,  centered  upon  Edward,  he  I 
as  worthless.  I  resolved  that  my 
break  rather  than  betroy  one  pang  o( 
pride,  fierce  and  bitter  prido*  uok  | 
every  ambition  of  toy  aonl. 

"  I  had  not  loog  before  leceived 
from  an  intimate  friend,  who  had  ma) 
moved  into  another  state  to  paia  soma 
her.  I  resolved  at  once  lo  accept  th 
as  every  object  around  me  brongbt 
association  to  my  mind.  After  my  i 
the  iilnesB  that  soceeeded  my  &lher'i 
came  an  inmate  of  Ihe  family  of  one ' 
his  dearest  frieod,  and  who  bad  take 
adjustment  of  his  buaineM  and  estate. 
but  little  time  to  make  all  aeeded  am 
leaving  the  place  that  had  ever  been 
have  never  retonied  to  it.  My  &iei 
very  cordial  reception  ;  aod  Mrova  ii 
to  make  ber  house  a  pleasant  booe 
saw  what  her  poUtaneaa  eonld  not  eoi 
bet  surpriae  to  find  me  after  baring  p 
such  affliciioii,  in  the  enjoyment  of  si 
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hud*8,  came  to  Tint  them.  He  was  one  whose 
Bane  and  repetatioii  had  long  bees  familiar  to  me, 
liioaghhiaresideiioewas  imrdistsot;  for  his  taleots 
botli  as  a  jviat  and  ttatesmao,  had  early  woo  him 
a  pbce  zmong  the  eminent  of  our  land.  When  I 
fint  laanied  that  BCr.  Cameron  was  interested  in 
Be,  it  exeited  mjr  surprise ;  and  thongh  it  was  grati- 
fjiog  to  my  wounded  spirit  that  one  so  distinguish- 
ed, and  so  highly  gifted,  should  have  chosen  me ; 
still,  when  he  declared  his  regard,  and  offered  me 
bis  hand  in  marriage,  I  shrank  from  its  acceptance ; 
for  I  felt  how  false  would  be  any  yows  "  to  love," 
which  I  could  now  take  apon  me.  I  told  Mr.  Ca- 
neroa  that  though  flattered  by  his  preference,  my 
beart  retomed  for  it  no  warmer  sentiment  than  es- 
teem; but  my  pride  shrank  from  the  avowal  that 
I  bail  once  poured  all  the  wealth  of  that  heart's 
afectioo  opon  one  who  had  cast  it  aside  as  worth- 
lesL  He  repeated  the  offer  of  his  hand;  and 
ir^  <m  by  several  different  motives,  I  concluded 
vpoD  its  acceptance.  The  strongest  and  most 
bhmeable  of  these,  was  the  bitter  pride  that  had 
nsuioed  ms  through  all.  Edward  shall  know,  I 
tboaght,  that  one  who  has  already  attained  that 
emiDeoee,  which  formed  the  acme  of  his  waking 
vinoiis,  can  prise  one  whom  he  regarded  as  vahie- 
ie».  I  thought  too,  that  as  Mr.  Cameron  still 
viabed  to  many  me  after  knowing  my  sentiments 
tovarda  him,  I  might  thus  promote  his  happiness ; 
ud  I  hoped,  in  the  fulfilment  of  the  new  duties 
wbieh  voold  devolve  upon  me  and  in  the  removal 
fnm  all  familiar  objects,  to  forget  the  past. 

^'Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thompson,  (the  friends  with 
vbom  I  vu  residing)  were  delighted  to  hear  my 
aeceptance  of  Mr.  Cameron,  and  I  could  hardly 
vitbhoM  them  from  preparing  for  a  splendid  bridal. 
1^»  was  a  pageant  through  which  I  felt  I  could 
■ot  pass;  and  they  yielded  to  my  desire  that  none 
^  their  own  family  should  be  present  at  our  mar- 
nage ;  and  that  as  soon  as  it  bad  taken  place,  we 
ibonld  leave  on  our  journey  to  my  husband's  home. 

"It  was  with  a  sinking  heart  that  I  took  those 
Tovs  upon  me,  which  nought  but  death  could  sun- 
^'  The  last  word  was  spoken ;  and  my  fate  was 
iadiasolobly  sealed,  when  Edward  Warren  stood 
before  me;  and,  oh!  the  look  of  agony  that  he 
c«t  opoQ  me,  can  never  perish  from  my  memory. 

"I  stood  transfixed  as  though  I  was  changed  to 
narbte.  *  Elixa,'  he  exclaimed,  *  have  I  returned 
for  this !  Is  this  the  meeting  to  which  I  have  so 

joyfofly  looked  forward  through  our  weary  sepa- 

mioo!' 

"I  need  not  repeat  to  you,  Cornelia,  all  that 
P"Md  io  that  hour  of  trial ;  but  there,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  my  hoaband,  who  had  now  a  right  to  know 
»U.  all  was  explained ;  and  with  bitter  self-reproach, 
1  leaned  that  Edward  was  blameless.  He  had 
J*^r  received  a  line  from  me  afler  my  father's 
^^^^  \  bat  had,  though  pained  by  my  silence, 
c<«tifloed  writing  to  ma ;  and  had  written,  naming 


the  time  that  he  should  return  Io  fulfil  our  engage-* 
ment.  It  was  with  painful  surprise  he  found  our 
home  desolate,  and  heard  for  the  first  time,  that  my 
fatlier  was  numbered  with  the  departed.  That  I 
should  be  absent  for  an  indefinite  period,  at  the 
time  which  he  had  named  for  his  return,  seemed 
to  him  inexplicable ;  but  he  had  hastened  to  me, 
never  for  a  moment  doubting  my  truth,  and  had  no 
intimation  of  what  awaited  him,  until  he  stood  in 
my  presence. 

*'  Who  had  been  the  author  of  all  this  sorrow  to 
us  we  were  not  long  in  deciding.  There  was  a 
young  man  residing  in  my  native  village,  who  had 
ever,  after  my  father's  decease,  persecuted  me  with 
his  attentions.  I  do  not  think  that  he  was  influ- 
enced in  the  least  by  attachment,  or  he  could  not 
have  conducted  so  basely,  but  believe  that  his  only 
motive  was  to  obtain  the  fortune  of  which  I  was 
now  the  independent  mistress.  He  was  the  post- 
master of  our  village,  and  thus  had  opportunity  if 
base  enough  to  profit  by  it,  of  intercepting  our  let- 
ters ;  and  Edward  remembered  that  he  possessed 
the  talent  of  imitating  any  writing  so  perfectly, 
that  it  could  not  be  detected  from  the  original. 
Connecting  these  circumstances  with  the  fact  that 
he  had  repeated  the  proffer  of  his  hand  the  very 
evening  after  my  reception  of  that  dreadful  letter, 
and  had  urged  its  acceptance  with  an  importunity 
that  would  hardly  be  denied,  left  no  doubt  on  our 
minds  of  his  guilt. 

"  May  you  never  know  from  experience,  Corne- 
lia, the  remorse  which  then  tortured  my  heart. 
Influenced  by  my  bitter  and  resentful  pride,  I  had 
wrecked  the  happiness  of  one  who  was  dearer  far 
to  me  than  my  own  existence,  and  bad  brought 
shame,  and  bitterness  of  soul  to  the  noble  being, 
whom  I  had  vowed  before  the  Almighty  ever  to 
love  and  reverence. 

'*  The  guilt  of  those  solemn  vows,  taken  from  the 
motives  which  impelled  me  to  tliem,  now  came 
home  to  my  soul.  Had  they  been  even  a  little 
longer  delayed,  we  might  yet  have  been  happy/ 
But  now  our  fate  was  irrevocably  sealed,  and  re« 
gret  availed  not.  We  parted,  and  my  husband 
bore  me  away — it  mattered  not  now  to  me,  whither. 
It  was  his  first  intention  to  have  gone  directly  to 
his  home,  but  he  now  took  a  more  circuitous  route ; 
hoping  to  divert  my  mind  from  its  sorrow  by  the 
grand  and  beautiful  scenery  to  which  he  directed 
my  attention.  When  we  arrived  here,  new  trials 
awaited  me ;  for,  as  the  bride  of  Mr.  Cameron,  at- 
tentions were  showered  upon  me,  and  I  had  a  pro- 
minent part  to  sustain  in  the  circles  of  fashionable 
gayety,  even  when  my  heart  was  longing  in  its 
weariness  for  the  quiet  rest  of  the  grave.  I  de- 
termined that  my  husband  should  not  have  the  mor- 
tification of  seeing  me  fail  of  supporting  the  sta- 
tion in  which  my  marriage  had  placed  me,  added 
to  the  other  trials  which  that  marriage  had  brought 
home  to  himself.    My  pride  stilt  upheld  me.    I 
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trust  that  I  have  since  found  a  surer  support  under 
affliction,  bat  my  heart  was  then  a  stranger  to  its 
influence.  Not  long  after  our  arrival  at  home  I 
received  a  letter  from  Edward.  It  was  very  brief, 
and  was  written  to  assure  me  that  our  suppositions 
in  regard  to  the  author  of  our  sorrows,  were  cor- 
rect— that  he  had  acknowledged  his  guilt  and  was 
left  to  the  punishment  of  his  own  coflteience.  He 
added  that  he  should  return  immediately  to  his  home 
in  the  West — aimless,  hopeless,  save  in  the  hope 
of  erasing  from  his  memory,  all  recollection  of 
his  past  expectations  of  happiness. 

"  Mr.  Cameron's  mother  had  long  been  an  in- 
mate of  his  home.  She  had  been  called  to  pass 
through  deep  affliction,  for  she  was  a  widow ;  and 
of  a  once  numerous  family,  he  was  the  only  child 
whom  Death  had  spared  her.  Added  to  these  af» 
flictions,  was  that  of  blindness ;  yet  a  cheerful 
smile  was  ever  on  her  countenance ;  for  within  her 
soul,  was  that  heavenly  light  which  grows  brighter 
and  brighter  until  it  is  perfected  in  **  everlasting 
day.'*  To  me,  who  had  never  before  known  the 
blessing  of  a  mother *s  love,  the  affection  which  she 
bestowed  upon  me  was  very  precious,  and  when 
she  sought  to  lead  me  to  the  source  whence  she 
derived  her  happiness,  I  trust  that  her  eflbrts  were 
not  in  vain.  In  my  husband,  I  constantly  discov- 
ered some  new  excellence  of  character,  or  some 
loAy  power  of  mind  to  call  forth  my  regard  and 
admiration. 

*'  Years  passed  by,  and  so  deep  a  calm  had  set- 
tled upon  my  spirit,  that  I  thought  it  could  never 
again  be  stirred  by  the  storm  of  excited  feeling. 
I  had  never  heard  from  Edward  after  the  recep* 
tion  of  the  letter  that  I  have  mentioned,  and  had 
never  sought  to  hear,  for  I  felt  how  destructive  it 
would  be,  to  the  tranquillity  of  mind  which  I  was 
striving  to  attain.  Many  years  after  my  marriage, 
I  was  passing  the  winter  with  my  husband  in 
Washington,  whither  he  was  called  by  his  duties 
as  a  senator.  A  friend  of  Mr.  Cameron^s  (a  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio,)  was  visiting  us,  and  from  him  I 
unexpectedly  learned  the  fate  of  my  heart's  early 
idol.  He  was  a  lawyer;  and  the  conversation 
turned  upon  the  subject  of  the  bar  in  his  own  sec- 
tion of  the  country;  when  he  incidentally  mentioned 
a  young  man  of  uncommon  promise,  who  years  be- 
fore appeared  at  their  bar  and  located  in  his  own 
county.  He  spoke  of  his  talent  in  the  intricacies 
of  his  profession,  of  his  commanding  eloquence, 
of  his  increasing  popularity,  and  of  the  promise 
which  he  gave  of  becoming  the  **  bright  particular 
star"  of  his  profession ;  but  he  added,  (and  I  lis- 
tened almost  breathlessly,  for  though  he  had  not 
named  him,  I  doubted  not  of  whom  ha  spoke)  his 
light  was  early  quenched.  He  returned  to  New- 
England,  from  whence  he  was  an  emigrant;  and  it 
was  thought  from  his  arrangements  before  leaving, 
that  he  was  to  bring  back  a  bride.  But  he  came 
alone,  aod  never  Memed  the  wme  being  as  before. 


His  ambition  was  gone ;  and  he  became  reddest 
and  dissipated  in  his  hftbits ;  and  soon  sunk  into  n 
early  and  unhonored  giaTe.  'And  thus  doeed  tk 
careeT  of  Edward  Warreo,'  he  added, '  one  «k 
might — .'  I  heard  no  nnire ;  I  was  kU  nniiderw! 
and  the  cry  of  agony  which  I  had  vainly  striTea  K 
repress,  now  burst  from  my  lips.  Wfa^  folhme^ 
I  little  remember ;  but  I  have  a  confused  recoUn* 
tion  of  the  plea  of  sudden  illness,  to  account  to  tW 
stranger  for  what  must  have  appeared  ioexpUii 
in  my  conduct. 

'*  It  was  the  last  wave  that  passed  over  me;  id 
I  have  found  peace— yes  peace,  and  hsppiiMi! 
Have  you  never  seen  a  spot  once  bright  sod  t» 
dant,  which  the  scathing  fire  has  passed  ofer 
til  all  its  beauty  and  greenness  has  perished ; 
is  left  scorched  and  desolate.     But  the  devt 
the  rains  of  heaven  fall  upon  it,  and  it  is 
clothed  with  bloom  and  verdure.    TbaBbasit 
with  my  heart. 

''  Can  you  profit  by  Uie  tale  that  I  have  told 
and  listen  to  me  now,  Cornelia  V    The  in 
that  fair  girl  were  twined  around  her 
neck,  as  she  assured  her,  with  deep  emotios, 
she  would  not,  by  her  hasty   conduct,  im\ 
either  her  own  happiness,  or  that  of  Cbaiks 
mot,  and  when  a  few  months  afVer  she  kft 
home  as  his  happy  bride,  she  felt  that  she  ovsd 
happiness  to  her  gaardian*a  wnming.     i.  x.  v. 

AlhefUf  Pa, 
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BY-GONE  YEARS. 

**  Call  them,  let  me  see  them.*'— JT^tei 

I  tee  them  now — I  see  them  all — 
The  shadowy  train  of  by^fone  days— 
On  Memory's  mirror  see  they  fall 
With  ktill  increasinir  rays^ 

The  playmates  of  my  childhood's  hoacs ! 
With  undim'd  eye  and  unbamt  cheek- 
Nature's  young  and  starry  flowers! 
J  almost  hear  them  speak. 

And  that  sweet  girl !  now  woman  giown,— 
Now  vanishing  with  fairy  flight- 
Like  bloom  and  blossom,  fruit,  aU 
Alas !  the  early  blight. 

Companion  of  maturer  yean  ! 
With  laqrel'd  brow— where  Genius  placed 
The  seal  which  still  each  heart  eudeara. 
And  never  waa  disgraced; 

1  see  ihee  too !  whose  every  look 
Imparted  joys  of  purest  ray ; — 
Thou'rt  gone — a  rose  leaf  on  a  brook— 
Formed,  seen,  then  swept  away. 

Qn,  on  still  glide  the  airy  crowd ! 

With  noiseless  footstep  still  they  move  ^^ 

The  good,  the  bright,  the  sad,  ths  pioad, 
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A  flooa  if  welling  on  my  bnin, 
1  daiiiMii  deepeiif  in  my  bremit 
HuU  thus  neaird,  the  minor*d  train 
Shoold  Mdden  tt  the  best. 

Tven  better  fv  the  glass  to  shirer, 
Than  ibye  rerivM  to  dim  with  t^rs, 
To  ileep  in  Lethe's  vrsve  forsTer 
All  thmigfau  of  by-gone  yesrs. 
Rifkmmi,  Jfay  28, 1842. 


T0JI1.T.W.  Wbiti, 

Editor  0/  the  Soviktm  Uurmry  Menmgtr, 

SUi-I  hire  been  looking  over  s  book  of  extracts  which 

I  tnoieribed  while  s  youth  at  college.     I  have  been 

Doch  ioterctted  in  reading  the  one  below,  and  believe 

tiiaiitiiill  be  interesting  to  most  of  the  readera  of  your 

nlubie  joamsl.    The  extract  was  taken  from  a  literary 

jofiMui,  which,  1  believe,  is  no  longer  published.    The  aiti- 

u  tsbesded— "  Formation  of  Character  ;'*  it  contains  most 

excellent  advice  to  young  men,  perauading  them  to  burst 

Mader  the  bonds  of  indolence  and  pleasure  which  fasten 

inn  the  mind  of  so  many  youth ;  it  exhorts  them  to  bend 

>il  ibe  powers  of  the  intellect,  in  continual  activity,  in- 

inttj  tnd  application,  to  the  acquivition  of  useful  and  ex- 

uisire  knowledge, — to  explore  the  very  foundation  and 

pnxiplei  of  every  science — to  deny  themselves  of  every 

MBmal  lodalgence — to  throw  aside  all  vanity  and  pride  and 

ielf<0Dceit,  which  ara  effectual  barriera  to  the  reception  of 

iaovl«dge— to  eiamine  their  own  ignorance ; — it  reminds 

t^,  how  little  they  have  read— how  much  they  have  to 

rrad—uKi  biiU  them  compare  themselves  with  those  learned 

ud  (dstiflgniabed  men,  whose  acquisitions  have  extended 

to  tlie  Teiy  confines  of  human  knowledge  ; — it  earnestly 

sif:9a  them  to  imiute  the  industry  and  peneverance  of 

liieijtatest  nea  that  ever  lived,  and  assures  them  that  it 

*u  I7  DO  ascict  magic  that  they  arrived  at  their  exalted 

^iiuniDeaU,  and  became  so  useful  and  distinguished  in  the 

*nU,  botbf  their  patient  and  penerving  thougbtand  study — 

br  tlieir  oneeasing  and  antiring  application.    This  extract 

ttpaiticuUrly  recommcDded  to  young  men  punning  their 

coikfi^tc  coufse,  and  wbo  wish  to  arrive  at  high  attain- 

nrata  ia  literatare  and  science.  w.  i .  t. 

Jfoyiif,  Tmn.  Apnl  18cib,  1842. 

FORMATION  OP  CHARACTER. 

•  •  •  e  u  "Pq  ^^  acqaisition  of  extensire 
bowled^,  ineeisarU  application  and  industry  are 
^ccessaiy.  Nothing  great  or  good  has  ever  been 
ichiered  without  them.  Be  vOling  then  to  labor — 
«  not  satisfied  with  superficial  attainments,  bat 
ftnatom  yourselves  to  habits  of  accurate  and 
iMiroagh  investigation.  Explore  the  foundations 
^  first  principles  of  every  science.  It  is  ob- 
erred  by  Locke,  that  *Hbere  are  fundamental  truths 
w  tie  at  the  bottom — the  basis  upon  which  a  great 
itoj  others  rest — and  in  which  they  have  their 
imsistency:  there  are  teeming  truths,  rich  in 
^es,  with  which  they  furnish  the  mind  ;  and  like 
« lights  of  heaven,  are  not  only  beautiful  and  in- 
r^ing  in  themselves,  but  give  light  and  evidence 

other  things,  that,  without  them,  could  not  be 
en  or  known."    These  are  the  truths  with  which 


we  should  endeavor  to  enrich  our  minds.  Be  select 
in  yoar  reading — become  familiar  with  the  writings 
of  the  great  master-spirits  of  the  world,  who  will 
enrich  your  minds  with  profound,  enlarged  and  ex- 
alted views;  and  who,  while  they  form  yon  to 
habits  of  Just  and  noble  thinking,  will  also  teach 
yon  to  cherish  pure  and  generous  feelings.  If  you 
would  make  these  thorough  acquisitions,  you  must 
guard  against  the  immoderate  indulgence  of  your 
passions,  and  the  seductions  of  evil  companions.  A 
life  of  dissipation  and  pleasure  is  death  to  superior 
excellence.  A  body  invigorated  by  habits  of  tem- 
perance and  self-denial,  and  a  mind  undisturbed  by 
unholy  passions,  serene  and  cheerful  in  conscious 
rectitude,  are  most  powerful  auxiliaries  in  the  pur- 
suit of  science. 

It  will  be  equally  important  for  you  to  guard 
against  self-sufficiency  and  vanity.  This  temper 
is  an  effectual  barrier  to  high  intellectual  improve- 
ments. Frequently  reflect  upon  the  small  extent 
and  imperfection  of  your  attainments — on  the  vast 
regions  of  science  that  are  yet  unexplored  by  you^ 
on  the  hidden  stores  of  learning  which  are  con- 
tained in  the  ten  thousand  books  that  you  have 
never  read  or  seen,  or  of  which,  perhaps,  you  have 
not  even  heard.  Remember  too,  the  lofly  attain- 
ments that  have  been  made  by  some  profound 
seholars  both  of  ancient  and  modem  days.  I  would 
recommend  to  you  to  read,  in  early  life,  a  few  well- 
selected  biographies  of  men  who  were  distinguished 
for  their  general  knowledge.  Read  the  lives  of 
Demosthenes,  of  Erasmus,  of  Newton,  of  Locke, 
of  Hale,  of  Haller,  of  Doddridge,  of  Johnson,  and 
of  such  accomplished  and  illustrious  scholars.  Ob- 
serve the  ardent  attachment  and  intense  industry 
with  which  they  cultivated  science,  and  the  aston- 
ishing acquirements  which  they  made, — their  high 
valuation  of  time  and  careful  improvement  of  it-« 
compare  your  attainments  and  habits  with  theirs— 
not  to  repose  in  sluggish  despondency — but  to  rouse 
yourself  from  apathy  and  sloth  to  a  noble  emula- 
tion of  rising  to  an  equality  with  them.  It  was  by 
no  secret  magic  that  these  mighty  scholars  attained 
to  distinction  and  fame — it  was  by  patient—perse^ 
verinff — untiring  industry.  If  the  eloquence  of 
Demosthenes  shook,  with  its  thunder,  the  throne 
of  a  Philip— and  ruled  the  fierce  democracy  of 
Athens — and  if  the  vehement  denunciations  and 
powerful  appeals  of  Cicero  drove  Cataline  from  the 
senate  house,  and  made  Cesar  tremble,  it  was  By 
the  private  studies  and  profound  meditations  of  the 
closet,  their  minds  having  been  invigorated  and 
expanded  and  enriched  and  ennobled  with  diver- 
sified knowledge,  lofty  sentiment  and  generous 
feeling.  If  Newton,  with  a  fligfit  more  adventu- 
rous than  the  eaglets,  soared  to  the  very  boundaries 
of  creation, — if  he  explained  the  laws  that  govern 
the  universe,  and  let  in  a  new  flood  of  light  upon 
the  world — ^it  was  ardent  attachment  to  science  ;  it 
was  intense,  patient,  untiring  industry,  that  gave 
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to  the  pinions  of  his  mind,  that  vigor  which  elevated 
and  sastained  him  at  so  lofty  a  height.  If  Loeke 
and  Reed  have  dispelled  the  darkness  that  has  for 
ages  settled  on  the  human  intellect,  and  hare  freed 
the  sciences  of  the  mind  from  the  intricacies  and 
subleties  of  the  schools,  it  was  not  merely  by  the 
force  of  their  own  genius,  but  by  deep,  patient 
and  repeated  meditation  and  study.  If  Burke 
charmed  listening  senates  by  Ihe  masculine  strength 
and  brilliancy  of  his  thoughts ;  if  Mansfield  and 
our  own  Hamilton  illumined  the  bar  by  the  splendor 
of  their  learning  and  eloquence ;  if  Hall  and  Chal- 
mers proclaimed,  from  the  pulpit,  immortal  truths 
in  their  loftiest  strains,  it  was  not  only  because 
they  ranked  amongst  the  first  scholars,  but  also 
among  the  most  laborious  men  of  their  age.  Con- 
template the  character  of  these  iUustrions  men — 
imitate  their  industry — ^their  eager  love  of  learn- 
ing, and  the  zeal  with  which  they  pursued  it,  and 
you  may  equal  them."    •    •    • 


THE  SHIPWRECK. 

The  parting  sail !  the  parting  n\\ ! ! 
Hu  spread  her  canvass  to  the  gale ; 
With  prosp'rous  breese  and  cloudless  sky, 
Onward  she  rides  full  gallantly. 
The  land  grows  dim,  the  mountains  blue — 
Faint,  fainter  still,  they  wax  to  view ; 
Till  but  the  sky,  with  asure  glow, 
And  ocean's  breast  that  heares  below- 
Moaning  with  wild  waves*  fitful  flow- 
Are  left  to  look  upon.    The  deep, — 
Beneath  whose  dark  pall,  useless  sleep 
The  countless  wealth  and  treasures  rare. 
For  ages  lost  and  hoarded  there : 
The  deep— beneath  who«e  broad  blue  breast, 
Greater  than  Eastern  treasures  rest — 
Is  now  their  home— and  well  they  ride 
Upon  the  ocean's  changing  tide ; 
Till  nought  is  left,  save  the  white  bed 
Of  wa\-es,  to  tell  where  they  have  sped. 
In  listless  throngs,  the  hardy  crew 
Lay  spread  around— save  where  a  few 
Were  stretching  out  the  flapping  sail 
To  catch  the  lulled  breath  uf  tlie  gale ; 
Or,  where  a  straggler  slept  beneath 
The  cold  moon's  beam,  the  night  air*s  breath, 
And  in  the  dreaming  of  his  mind. 

Enjoyed  the  home  now  left  behind ; 
•  •  •  «■ 

The  chaste  moon  shone  upon  Uie  deep ; 
A  thousand  stars  wore  seen  to  sleep 
Upon  its  calm  blue  breast.    The  wave, 
With  gentle  ripples,  seemed  to  lave 
The  ship's  dark  side.    It  was  a  scene 
Of  ocean's  loveliness  and  sheen ; 
Yet,  o'er  this  beauty,  there  was  spread, 
A  something  strangely,  fearf'ily  dread — 
A  solemn  silence,  awful,  still, 
A  nameless  feeling  that  would  fill 
The  mind  with  fear  of  coming  ill. 
And.  as  that  crew  gaxed  on  the  sea 
Sparkling  full  clear  and  brilliantly. 


Like  beauty  of  a  desert  wild. 
Their  unwilling  miads,  it  oft 
Yet  chilled  anon,  with  its  wild  di 
Of  strange  and  lonely  loveliness ; 
The  scattered  groups,  at  legend  told 
Of  dread  and  fear,  grew  chill  and  cold. 
And  crowded  nearer,  nearer  still. 
As  if  their  nnmhers  mocked  at  ill; 
Full  many  a  tale  of  torrid  clime 
Mingled  with  love  and  hate  and  crime ; 
Full  many  a  tale  of  woe  and  dread, 
Of  the  shroud-covered  resUess  dead, 
Following  o'er  the  boundless  sea, 
The  wreck  of  fated  ship  to  see ; 
And  howl  iu  dirge  that  wreck  anmnd, 
While  wild  waves  echoed  back  the  sooad. 
The  seamen  fearful  legends  told. 
Until  the  cheek  of  brave  and  bold, 
Grew  pale  with  fear — but  hark !  didst  heir 
That  voice  that  floated  sweet  and  clear 
O'er  the  still  wave  T  Oh !  pale  with  fright, 
I  ween  grew  every  cheek  that  night. 
That  heard  the  mermaid's  warning  song. 
As  wild  it  swept  the  waves  along. 

Come — come  to  my  bower,  bedecked  with  eseh  flovn 
That  grows  'neath  the  ocean's  wild  tide; 

Oh !  come  to  my  cave,  benealh  the  blue  wave, 
And  the  mermaid  will  be  thy  fond  bride. 

With  it  as  thy  home,  thou  no  longer  sbalt  rosm 
O'er  the  storm  of  the  sea's  rolling  breast; 

But  thy  troubles  shall  cease,  thy  life  shall  be  paact, 
As  in  my  bright  cave  thou  shalt  rest 

The  wave's  sullen  splash,  that  o'er  thee  shall  datb, 
Thou  no  longer  sbalt  shrink  from  in  dresd; 

Nor  fear  the  fierce  roar  of  waters  that  pour 
In  their  fury  and  rage  o'er  thy  head. 

There  are  jewels  full  rare,  I  have  hoarded  with  eait, 
To  deck  out  thy  corpse  for  that  day ; 

And  gems  that  would  vie  with  the  bright  stais  os  hifh, 
All,  all  for  thy  bridal  array. 

Oh !  oome  to  my  grot,  where  narioers  rot. 
While  the  seaweed  around  them  is  streag; 

And  there  we  will  wed,  while  oorpaas  of  dnd. 
All  around  us  in  triumph,  are  hung. 

Then  come  to  my  bower,  bedecked  with  each  flovcr 
That  grows  'neath  the  ocean's  wild  tide ; 

Oh !  come  to  my  cave  beneath  the  blue  wave. 
With  the  fair  oeean  maid  as  thy  bride. 

The  song  was  hushed,  and  died  away 

Amid  the  bright  waves'  rippled  play ; 

Then,  a  wild  mocking  laugh  was  beard 

Like  startling  scream  of  lone  sea  bird; 

And  all  was  still  ;—just  then,  cm  high 

A  flash  illumed  the  western  sky ; 

Then,  a  short  angry  roar  that  rolled 

Along  the  sky,  and  too  well  tokt 

The  coming  storm.    The  Isboring  sea 

Heaved  its  broad  bosom  heavily ; 

And  far  along  was  heard  and  seen 

The  wild  wavea*  moan ;  the  white  tbam't  iheei; 

The  gathering  clouds,  with  awful  gloosv 

Foretold,  too  well,  the  seaman's  doom ; 

For  in  its  brow  resd  every  eye 

His  coming  destiny — to  die. 

The  lightning  with  its  vivid  flare. 
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Gietoied  up  amid  th«  darkened  air; 

A  moawBt,  and  the  pall  of  night, 

Glowed  with  its  bright  onearthly  Hght ; 

Then  til  again  was  gloomy  there 

At  the  dark  golf  of  dread  despair ; 

And  nooght  was  seen  or  heard,  beside 

Theoceia'a  aalleii  moaning  tide, 

That  Bplaahed  against  the  ship's  dark  side, 

AioB  ibe  aped  with  furled  sail 

Before  the  fery  of  the  gale. 

(Ml!  Hwu  a  strange  and  mingled  scene 

Tbit  oet  the  gase  that  night,  I  ween, 

TpoB  that  ship ;  for  those  were  there 

Who  oerer  kneh,  now  knelt  in  prayer, 

Or  coned  or  raved  in  wild  despair ; 

And  Mine,  with  dogged  sullen  air, 

Stood  kwkiog  down,  with  stoic  eye, 

UpoD  the  white  foam  dashing  high ; 

Soaw  moorafQl  sat  and  watched  the  wmve, 

Too  MOB  alaa  to  be  their  grave. 

And  deeply  lighed  to  think  that  they 

Ere  the  dark  atorm  abould  roll  away — 

Shodd  be  the  raging  ocean's  prey ; 

Then  cowards  wept  and  clung  to  life 

With  a  linking  WRteh*s  convulsive  strife ; 

Asd  brave  men  too,  turned  pale  with  fear. 

And  bmabed  away  the  bitter  tear 

That  diomM  their  eye.    O'er  all  that  crew, 

Wm  epread  death's  pale  and  ashy  hue. 

»  ♦  *  ♦ 

Bot  there  it  one  amid  that  storm, 

A  b(U  aod  stalwort  sailor's  form ; 

Of  bearing  high  and  noble  mien, 

Fofgotteo  not,  when  once  'twas  seen ; 

With  flashing  eye  that  spoke  bis  soul, 

Aad  baoghty  air  that  dared  control, 

A  fraoM  which  told  a  giant's  might, 

Abrow  whose  frown  was  Uaek  as  night ; 

Ob!  tooaer  would  I  meet  the  wave 

That  feams  below,  than  that  frown  brave. 

Saf ,  who  is  he,  that  noble  one» 

That  strides  the  deck  adl  stem  and  lone  ? 

Nooe— sooe  there  are  who  aught  can  claim 

To  know  of  his  past  life  or  fame ; 

Bat  oft  in  whispers  there  were  told 

Tales  to  make  the  brave  grow  cold. 

And  eowards  pale — of  many  a  crime 

And  htoody  deed  in  distant  clime, 

KoQorse  for  which  could  even  now, 

Be  seen  upon  his  glooiny  brow ; 

Asd  often  in  uneasy  sleep 

He  nmttered  words  full  strange  and  deep, 

That  taid  of  other  bygone  times — 

Of  wilder  scenes  and  darker  crimes-^ 

Another  life  of  bloodier  hue— 

A  freer  ship,  a  braver  crew— 

A  bolder  flag,  whoee  silk-fold  wore 

The  dreaded  embleoi  pintes  bore. 

Bat  these  were  idle  tales— no  more 

Nor  noital's  eye,  nor  mortal's  tongue 

Coald  pierce  the  mystery  o'er  him  flung. 

And  there  he  stood,  calm,  stem,  save  while 

AeiOBs  hta  faee  there  stole  a  smile, 

A  bitter  amile,  as  far  on  high 

He  watched  hia  flag  atrsam  to  the  sky. 

The  lightning  llaafaed— its  broad  red  flare 

Shooe  OB  that  flag,  oh  God !  see  there ! 

Tlat  dread  death's  bead  aU  bloody,  bate, 

IAm  aooe  hell-fiend,  some  demon  sprite, 

WsTisg  aad  flapping  in  the  ni^t 


The  atorm  is  raging  fierce  and  fast, 

The  ship  is  scudding  'fore  the  blast ; 

With  none  to  guide  and  none  to  aave, 

She  dashes  onward  o'er  the  wave ; 

A  bright  gleam  flashes  o'er  the  skies ; 

Faster,  and  faster  still,  she  flies. 

A  brighter  flash,  a  louder  roar, 

The  ship  is  driving  to  the  shore— 

A  brighter  flash,  a  ruder  shock. 

The  ship  has  struck  an  unseen  rock. 

From  stem  to  atom  shakes  the  dread  crash. 

And  up  the  ship  Uie  wild  waves  dash. 

Around  it,  in  the  foaming  spray, 

The  blue-finned  shark  is  seen  to  plsy, 

Thireting  for  blood  of  human  prey. 

The -ship  is  sinking — sinking  fast; 

A  moment  more  will  be  her  lest. 

A  short  wild  shriek,  a  deaf 'ning  roar, 

The  ship  has  sunk,  and  all  is  oVr. 

The  pirate  calm,  unconscious,  stood 

As  o'er  him  rashed  the  sea'a  dark  flood ; 

Waving  on  high  his  banner  proud. 

Soon,  soon  to  be  his  sheet  and  ahroud: 

That  banner  which  had  been  his  star 

In  other  scenes  of  strife  and  war ; 

And  a  faint  fire  gleamed  in  his  eye 

As  he  watched  it  streaming  far  on  high.  .... 

He  wrapped  it  round  him,  proudly  smiled 

At  the  ocean's  furious  wild  ; 

Then  sunk  beneath  the  dark  blue  wave. 

The  flag  his  shroud— the  sea  his  grave ! 

Q17I0  NUNC  ? 
iSefiiM,  Alabama,  1842. 


THE  FIRST  HUMAN  FORM. 

Esiraeijnm  an  UfipMUktd  MS.—9ee  Gtn.  dh.  2d.  vs.  4-7. 

"  Cur  ifwemam  rem  tarn  nitidam  1^ 

[We  may  in  truth  exclaim  with  .Asop's  Cock — This 
beautiful  gem  was,  by  mere  chance,  tamed  up  amid  a 
parcel  of  old  papera  among  which  it  had  got  misplaced  by 
some  accident,  several  years  ago ;  this  explanation  is  due 
to  its  author,  with  a  promise  to  do  better  the  next  time,  if 
he  will  favor  us  with  other  specimens  from  the  same  mine. 
We  commend  these  lines  to  ourreadere  ;  they  contain  here 
and  there,  gems  of  exquinle  poetry.l^Sd.  Mess. 

— Light  rose  the  morning  mist, — 
Through  glowing  realms  of  calm,  untainted  air ; 
Touch'd,  as  it  rose,  with  brightest,  warraeat  tints, 
Pour'd  from  a  sun  unspotted,  uneclipsed;— 
Afar  disclosing,  by  its  soft  ascent, 
A  scene  surpassing  all  that  genius  dreams. 
When  beauty's  choicest  visions  charm  the  soul. 
—So  fresh,  so  green,  so  blooming,  all  below  :*- 
So  white  the  pebbles,  glesming  from  the  depths 
Of  clear,  cool  waten,  gently  gliding  round ; 
So  fair  the  flowera,  that  watch'd  them  from  the  marge, 
As  doves  that  woo  Uieir  mates  in  shadelesa  noon ; 
So  graceful  every  motion,  every  shape 
Of  woodlands,  mellow'd  with  an  emerald  hue, 
Dawning  through  foliage  with  no  faded  leaf; 
So  loving  every  action,  eveiy  look 
Of  living  wonders,  filling  wood  and  wave, 
With  frolic  mirth,  by  evil  undistoih'd; 
So  winning  and  entrancing  countless  birds. 
Calm  warbling  upward,  free  from  note  of  fear. 
Songs  blent  with  sweets  from  roseate  homeaof  bKss. 
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^-So  wide,  10  high,  ao  glorious,  all  above : — 
So  daszUng  to  the  eagle's  glance,  the  sun ; 
And  so  intense  the  blue  and  boundless  sky, 
Through  whose  dim  distance  slow  the  stormless  bnese 
The  melting  mildness  of  the  mist  withdiew. 

Realm — subjects — court,  in  grand  array  complete, — 
Why  comes  not  forth  the  crown'd  and  sceptred  KingT 
A  world  in  waiting  for  its  Godlike  Head, — 
Why  lingers  yet  the  pomp  of  Peerless  Power? 

A  boweiy  slope,  with  bloom  and  verdure  soft. 
Opening  on  park  and  plain,  in  sun  and  shade, 
Selectest  loveliness  of  earth  and  sky, — 
Reveal'd  the  noblest  of  all  forms  Divine — 
The  mould  of  man ! 

The  air  was  hush*d  with  awe  )r^ 
The  grove  intent,  as  every  leaf  in  thought  ^-^ 
Sport,  'neath  the  branches,  stood  unmoved ;  above* 
With  folded  plumes,  in  silence,  Music  gaaed. 

Unconscious  still,  the  perfect  structure  lay. 
It  was  not  death !  The  air  had  never  sigh*d 
To  know  the  Spectre — breathing,  claims  it  all ; 
The  waters  had  not  darkened  to  their  depths. 
And  shuddered  in  the  shadow  of  his  wings ; 
The  soil  had  never  quaked  beneath  his  feet, 
Seal*d  by  their  print,  a  common  sepulchre : 
Nor  in  that  ample  frame  had  active  warmth 
Evolved  and  been  exhausted ;  no  decay. 
Obstruction  none,  nor  aught  of  fatal  sign 
Invoked  the  grave. 

And  yet  it  was  not  liie ! 
Nor  swoon,  nor  trance,  nor  any  accident 
Of  vital  being,  held  its  empire  there. 
And  sleep  was  not ; — no  sense  had  been  awake, 
No  pulse  was  yet  in  motion ;  in  the  brain. 
No  outward  image ;  no  perceptive  mind. 
A  statue — nci  from  adamant  cat  out, 
With  superficial  gloss  of  solid  mass ; 
But  wrought  from  dust,  with  transformation  stAnge 
To  bone,  flesh,  blood ;  without,  of  port  sublime,-— 
Within,  of  rarest  wisdom,  only  known 
To  Him  who  made  it ; — ready,  at  His  touch. 
To  staxt-^with  thousand  instincts  quick  inspired. 

A  matchless  work.    The  common  elements 
In  glorious  union,  such  as  earth  and  heaven 
Had  none  to  rivaL    Angels  there  beheld 
Harmonious  symmetries,  which  God  alone 
Could  hold  entire  in  thought ;  which  God  himself, 
Embodying,  deem*d  the  glory  of  His  skill, — 
The  imsge  of  His  own  revealing  Form. 
All  dignify  and  beamy  blent  with  grace : 
And  over  all  a  faint-diffusing  glow,-^ 
A  pictured  pnyer  to  feel  the  flame  of  fife« 

It  seem*d  the  pause  were  porposed,  thsft  the  Sire, 
Pleased  with  His  ofispring,  might  demand  ef  ally 
If  such  a  shape  became  the  lord  of  earth? 
And  all  the  ranks  around  gave  glad  assent,— 
Such  mild,  subduing  majesty  went  forth. 
From  that  Unliving  One ;  and  all  on  high,-- 
Spirits  of  Power,  of  Beauty,  and  of  Speed ; 
Spirits  of  Order,  Government  and  Law ; 
Spirits  of  Life,  Health,  lounortality— 
All  witnesses  of  all  the  woiks  of  God*- 
Exulted  in  the  fitness  of  the  choice. 
And  hail*d  the  coronation  of  the  man. 

The  Breath  of  Lives ! 

And  instantly  arose, 
Flush'd  with  the  firei  the  Father  of  the  World! 


His  soul  was  in  a  trance  of  truth  sad  bites,— 
Thought  and  affection  filling  first  with  God, 
Admiring  and  adoring,  drinking  power 
To  know  all  facts,  relations,  ends  :-~yet  sooo 
Open'd  his  senses  to  the  regions  round. 
A  deeper  silenoe  held  the  subject  sphere. 
The  while  those  wondrous  eyes,  with  itsny  {Ubcc, 
Pierced  the  dark  glen,  o*er  hill  and  valley  sbose. 
Reposed  enraptured  on  the  ardent  scene, 
And  gave  the  whole  calm  circle  to  the  miod. 
Then  gush*d  the  sound  of  waters  on  his  ear,— 
New  inspiration !  Whispering  brooks  csme  ekne^ 
Then,  hurrying  through  the  gloom,  again  h)ok*d  back 
From  distant  sunshine ;  and  the  solemn  roar 
Of  falls,  unseen — from  forests  moist  with  spray, 
Remoter  homage  brought  subdued  and  slow. 
Next,  low  and  sweet  began,  and  swelling  rase 
The  myriad  welcoming  of  half-hid  birds,— 
The  near  leaves  trembling  with  the  trill'd  deligbL 
And  self-recover'd  from  that  royal  gaie, 
The  lion,  rising  in  his  mild  retreat, 
Pour*d  the  full  thunder  of  a  stronger  life. 
Woke,  too,  the  wind, — and  tonch'd  another  sesse, 
With  most  luxurious  coolness ;  while  the  flowen 
From  purest  censers  flung  their  perfumes  forth;— 
And  all  the  scene,  released  from  its  restraint,— 
With  nobler  charms  than  when  so  brightly  stiU,-* 
Wsved  shadowy  round ;  and  he,  the  lord  of  all 
Shook,  as  a  child  in  joy,  his  manly  locks ! 
BtUHmon,  Jan,  18,  1( 


A  SONG  OF  THE  REVOLUTION. 

BY  G.  F0IIK8TBB  BASSTOW. 

Rise,  ye  men  t  if  ye  inharit 
From  a  line  of  noble  sires 
Saxon  blood,  and  Saxos  spirit, 
Rise,  to  guard  your  household  fires ! 
From  each  rocky  hill  and  vaUey 
Sweep  away  the  invading  baaid. 
In  the  name  of  freedom  rally 
To  defend  your  native  land. 

Foemen's  feet  your  soil  are  pressing. 
Hostile  bannera  meet  your  eye. 
Ask  from  heaven  a  father's  blessing, 
Then  for  freedom  dare  to  die ! 
What  though  veteran  foes  assail  yon 
Filled  with  confidence  and  pride  t 
Let  not  1k^  or  courage  iail  youy 
Freedom's  God  is  on  your  side< 

To  the  winds  your  flsg  unfolding. 
Rally  round  it  in  your  might. 
Each  his  weapon  firmly  holding. 
Heaven  will  aid  you  in  the  fight 
By  the  nwthen  that  have  bone  you. 
By  your  wives  and  children  dear, 
Lest  your  loved  ones  all  should  scorn  yoof 
Rise  without  a  thought  of  fear. 


Come,  as  conMS  the  tempest 
Bending  forests  in  its  path. 
As  the  mountain  torrent  gushingt 
As  the  billowa  in  their  wrath. 
From  each  rocky  hill  and  valley 
Sweep  away  the  inrading  bandr 
In  the  name  of  freedom  rally 
To  defend  your  native  land. 
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SCENES  AND  ADVENTURES  IN  THE  ARMY, 

SKETCHES  OF    ISDIANS,  AND  UfE   BEYOND  THE   BOHDEH. 

By  a  Caflam  af  V.  States  DragooM, 

CHAPTER  I. 
My  furlough  was  past !    What  various  emotions 
did  that  reflection  excite :  there  were  the  regrets 
of  parting  for  an  indefinite  period  from  devoted 
relations ;  and  other,  more  tender  ties,  were,  per- 
liapB,  to  be  sundered.     But  on  the  other  hand,  J 
Waj  of  that  romantic  age,  eighteen,  the  age   of 
^'a.im  impressions,  and  flattering  liopes;  and  the 
'Vurld,  aye,  the  fresh  western  world,  was  all  before 
ine,iliKi  bright  with  anticipations  of  endless  change 
^nd  Dew  enjoyments.     And  all  my  delightful  ad- 
ventures and  wanderings  were  to  be  shared  by 
^ODipmions  who  had  shared  the  warm  affections 
my  earlier  youth. 

The  stage  was  at  the  door.  •  •  •.  Relieved 
those  sorrowful  partings,  from  the  pains  of 
"^'hich  elastic  youth  recovers  so  soon,  I  enjoyed 
5^«  rapid  motion  of  the  coach,  always  exhilarating. 
It  which  was  then  fast  severing  me,  perhaps  for- 
r,  from  friends,  and  all  the  familiar  scenes  of 
^liiMhood. 

At  t  village  in  Maryland,  I  had  planned  a  meet- 
■n^  with  a  number  of  my  West  Point  companions ; 
^ ho,  like  myself,  obeying  the  calls  of  duty  and  in- 
^lioatiun,  were  on  their  voyage  westward.  And 
>^^Ter  was  appointment  better  kept  than  by  my  he- 
^ore  scattered  comrades ;  and  eager  and  warm  were 
greetings  of  that  midnight  hour !  We  then  re- 
>iDod  our  Journey  together  in  the  western  stage; 
'■ijoying,  after  the  excitement,  a  comfortable  sleep ; 
r,  being  all  intimate  friends,  we  unceremoniously 
^^^i^ialged  in  the  easiest  possible  attitudes  of  a  won- 
derfully confused  juxta-position.  And  thus  we 
J^^tirocyed  on  ;  all  joke  and  joyousness  by  day,  and 
^'  kind  of  snarling  sleep  by  night. 

At  Wheeling  we  made  a  halt  for  some  days  :  we 
been  jolted  and  jumbled  enough  for  lovers  of 
riety,  and  '*  la  belle  riviere*^  tempted  ua  to  em« 
^rk  our  fortunes,  or  rather  persons,  on  its  shining 
"K^rrents ;  but,  in  truth,  its  beauties  were  too  super- 
:ial ;  and  we  were  assured  that  the  lightest  barque 
«)u]«l  make  but  a  tedious  progress  through  its  de- 
•itfui  shallows.     So  we  were  fain  contented,  with 
ir  ranks  further  swelled  to  a  most  lively  number, 
tin  to  take  stage,  and  thus  pursue  our  journey  to 
iDcinnati.     I  remember   the   numberless  black 
jairrels  which  we  saw  the  first  morning,  sharing 
^^e  rich  fruits  of  those  many  corn-crowned  hills ; 
the  number  which  we  found  in  a  tree  in  front 
our  breakfasting  bouse ;  and  how,  afler  being 
^Qated  out  of  its  topmost  branches,  the  poor  fel- 
lows were  forced  to  make  beautiful  leaps  to  the 
ground. 

From  Cincinnati  we  went  by  steamboat  to  Lou- 
Wriiie.     There  we  mustered  twenty  strong;  and 


remained  eight  rainy  days,  waiting  for  the  river  to 
rise.  Our  time  passed  pleasantly  enough  in  that 
hospitable  city,  wliich  would  seem  to  be  a  favorite 
with  the  army,  for  many  of  its  ofllcers  have  formed 
the  tendcrest  tics  there.  During  our  stay  we 
shared  in  the  must  popular  sport  of  the  sport-loving 
Kentuckians — a  horse  race.  The  coarse  is  seve- 
ral miles  from  the  city ;  but  we  were  all  there,  and 
beheld  seven  long-legged  colts  contend  for  the 
prize ;  and  that  Kentucky  spicing  to  such  plea- 
sures— a  fight  or  two — was  not  wanting  to  complete 
the  day's  experience. 

In  due  time  the  river  did  rise,  and  we  embarked 
for  Jefferson  Barracks,  the  new  "  Scliool  of  In- 
struction." The  boat  seemed  to  be  chartered  by 
the  military ;  we  filled  the  cabin,  and  the  deck  was 
monopolized  by  a  detachment  of  recruits.  The 
passage  was  a  long,  but  merry  one ;  and  that  cards 
xcerc  played,  I  am  too  faithful  a  hrsCorian  to  deny. 

Many,  many  years  have  elapsed,  but  T  have  now 
before  my  eyes  tlie  vivid  impression  of  a  beautiful 
scene  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  ;  the  moon  was  a 
graceful  crescent,  and  the  glassy  waters,  glittering 
with  its  beams,  reflected,  too,  many  a  lovely  star, 
and  caught  the  deep  azure  of  the  skies;  while  the 
leaf-embowered  banks  wore  a  dark,  but  so  soft  and 
rich  a  setting  \  And  another  boat  passed  by,  with 
its  brilliant  lights,  magical  motion,  and  solemn, 
echoed  sounds ;  its  bright  path,  too,  and  its  long 
succession  of  regular  and  polished  waves,  each  a 
mirror  for  the  lovely  moon.  There  is  something 
startling,  if  not  awful,  by  night,  in  those  hollow  but 
sonorous  echoes  to  the  escape  pipe,  which  the  lofYy 
forests  of  the  western  river-bottoms  give  out; 
they  seem  the  angry  bellowings  of  wood  demons, 
aroused  by  this  intrusion  of  man  and  his  wondrous 
works. 

Right  well  do  I  remember,  too,  a  scene  different 
as  possible,  though  by  night :  a  western  storm 
upon  the  waters!  The  boat  was  (fortunately) 
moored  under  the  verge  of  one  of  those  immense 
Mississippi  bottoms, — in  itself,  by  night,  awful  as 
the  wastes  of  ocean.  The  rain  fell  as  if  nature 
was  dissolved  :  the  caverns  of  the  earth  are  never 
darker  than  it  was  then  ;  the  roar  of  waters  and 
darkness  were  the  universe ;  I  was  alone,  and  en- 
joying its  sublimity,  forgot  that  my  poor  body  was 
exposed  to  the  tempest. 

The  boat  touched  at  day-daun  of  the  eighth  day 
at  Jefferson  Barracks.  Those  who  had  slept  at 
all,  had  risen  ;  an  adjutant  in  undress,  mounted  on 
an  immense  black  horse,  and  having  for  suite,  a 
whole  troop  of  dogs,  received  us  on  the  bank,  and 
proceeded  with  us  to  report  to  his  chief,  Color- 1  L. 
We  were  exhilarated  in  our  walk  over  that  dc!:  jht- 
ful  spot  by  three  bands,  striking  up  from  diff  rent 
hill  tops  and  groves,  the  familiar,  beautiful,  but 
never  so  charming  reveille.  The  colonel,  evid*  nt- 
ly  just  out  of  bed,  received  us  with  great  kindness 
and  frankness ;  and  readily  consented  to  our  pro- 
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aod  iha  pleksure*  and  incident*  of  tliii,  i  kud  d( 
eoldea  age,  the;  bwl,  io  tnitli,  the  lew  ditpuiui 
in  the  world  to  consign  to  obliTioa. 

A  da;  or  two  sflei  joining,  I,  wiib  (CTenl  FtM, 
dined  at  the  regimental  men  of  the  Sib.  Ii  ibn 
wu  k  meM  indeed — in  nnraben  and  in  apiril  ■d^ 
I  ightful  neu,  inch  as  few  regimenti  »*  fam. 
I  Noble  spiritt'.  brsTe  friends!  How  detiiUd,b< 
badness  of  the  hotels— the  numbers  of  the  Creole  |  j^| ,]  ^^^^  y^^  ,j,g„  ■  jjow  modeti  yet  !»•  «■ 
Fteoch  speaking  the  French  linguage— working  |  ,|e„t  „„  yo^^  ^^i  j^  ^„^,  .berern  Wit 
on  the  Sabbatb— a  floating  population  of  trappers,  ,  ^„ice  was  to  bo  done,  on  Ihe  border*  of  Sfcm 
traders,  boatmen  and  Indians— and  finally,  an  ab-  ,^  -^^  ,i^  f,^  najta,  yaa  were  there.  A«*  iw 
eence  of  paper  currency.  These  were  all  »ery  dis- |  ^on  not  led  the"moTing  batierj"  lotiH<>iy,«J 
anolive,  and  in  trulh  St.  Louis  bad  Tery  lillle  ofipQ^,^  „„!  yonr  life-blood,  like  water.  Id  Floiii! 


seeding  in  the  boat  to  St.  Lonis ;  and  in  a  few 
honn  we  were  all  on  shore  exploring  the  terra  in- 
cognita of  that  rising  city  of  the  west. 

CHAPTER  U. 

The  characleriatics  of  St.   Lonis,*  which  first 

■truck  me,  were  the  mudJincss  of  the  streets — the 


the  Anglo-American  character.  Rowdyism 
the  order  of  the  day — the  predominating  influence 
of  the  street  papulation  of  Indian  traders  and  other 
northwestern  adventurers.  These  men,  in  outre 
dresses,  and  well  armed,  were  as  characteristic  in 
their  deportment  as  sailors,  exhibiting  the  indepen- 
dence, confidence,  and  recklessness  of  their  wild 
and  lawless  way  of  life.  All  this  was  food  for  my 
companionB  on  the  quivivt  for  notelty:  Itiey  were 
to  be  seen  in  all  dircclions,  on  voyages  of  discovery 
through  the  mud,  and  seemed  suddenly  to  have  be- 
come a  very  homogeneous  element  in  this  rare  corn- 


scattered  and  gone,  but  wril  1  "nacal* 
the  regiment  to  which  joa  belonged." 

But  the  past  and  the  present  must  be  Vvfl* 
dnei.    I  thought  them  a  gloriwis  set  ti  tbiiH 

dinner.    The  president  was  Capi ,*A 

his  splendid  whiskers  and  mastaches;  digaiUi^ 
easy  in  his  manners,  be  seemed  a  type  of  tkd 
school;  and  from  that  the  inference nuy be dnn 
ihat  he  look  wine  freely  when  io  such  happ;  i* 
pany:  to  the  life  of  which,  indeed,  begi'tit*- 
■tant  impulse.  And  the  caterer  wis  A^M 
noble  fellow,  whose  looks  alone  cmU  >M 


pound^  and  parlies  j)f  officers ^fro^m^l he  harrackB  j  ^  ^-^^^^^ ;  and  R delighted  as  with  tea*- 

lees  sallies,  his  jobes  and  merriment  1 1>* 
now  before  me  his  immense  whiskers,  nl  ** 
twinkling,  deep-set  eyes,  lost  nearly  in  w>^ 
laughter — and  his  dance,  loo,  upon  tbe  dioMtB* 
ble,  which  waa  the  Gnale. 

Capt soon  after  bacame  is  Iwl"* 

and  being  of  impatient  temper,  his  spirit*  wi* 
der  it.  His  life  was  in  danger,  and  as  a  liM  R^ 
Surgeon  G.  prescrU>ed  k  singular  mod«  of"* 
ment — a  novel  kind  of  exciltmtnl — nhicb  ••* 

trusted   to   Lieut.   R He  psradd  WT 

around  the  captain's  tent  with  a  long  face,  wtinV 
the  dead  march;  and  it  so  happened  thal,bei4^ 
on  the  list,  the  captain's  death  would  caiue  b«|* 

motion.     But  CapL taking  thitiw**'^ 

very  seriously  waxed  wrathful,  a))dawsrelu<^ 
not  die  for  his  tannentor's  sake;  and  thaciR** 

What  would  thirty  young  officers  be  »l'  ** 

much  time  was  consumed  In  consjdeiiag  ■*** 

qnestion ;  in  all  interrals  of  duty  we  gladly  n>l*^ 

ourselves  to  the  influences  of  chance  or  i*p* 

,and  sufficient  to  tfaeday  werelhefdeajamib'''*' 

thought  of  the  morrow;  to  thenasy  iD** 

even  the  service  itself — a  new  eoMdJ* 

ind  there  were  some  new  hrmlia.  ^> 

numbers  of  us  would  be  surprised  by  ite  ^ 

drum  at  the  camp  of  tbe  hospitable  Otb  or  Ui*" 

then  it  was  useless  to  attempt  an  eievM;  p* 

must  to  tbe  mess.    Many  and  delightrnlvettik*' 

dinners  at  mess !     Right  joyous  was  it  to  ■i'T' 

wilb  those  oflicera  whose  minds  snd  nusainl'' 

received  a  fresh  mould  fVoin  Iheir  lift  it  tht  (■** 


daily  galloped  into  the  town,  which  they  enlivened 
in  a  sort  of  sailor.like  style.  Fun  and  frolic  tlien 
prevailed  in  St.  Louie. 

But  our  duties  at  the  barracks  did  not  permit  us 
to  remain  long  in  this  attractive  city;  so  after  a 
punctual  call  npon  a  certain  army  official,  who  cures 
that  most  disireasing  of  human  afflictions,  a  con- 
sumptive purse,  and  alter  receiving  a  quantum  oT 
hard  dollars,  (not  sufficient  to  produce  a  plethora.) 
we  bade  adieu  to  the  lively  town  until — the  next 

lime.     Some  of  the   party,  like  ,  pleased 

with  a  new  toy,  had  already  purchased  Indian  po- 
nies, upon  which  they  ahufiled  off,  after  a  moat  un- 
military  fashion,  to  their  post. 

None  of  the  actors  in  those  scenes  can  fail  to 
tecur  with  some  pleasure,  to  the  gayeliea  of  1827-'8 
at  JeRersoD  Barracks.  One  of  the  regiments  was 
in  cantonment  on  the  south  side  of  Ihe  first  bill ;  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  farther  on,  another,  the  6th  in- 
fantry, was  encamped ;  on  the  creal  of  the  next  bill 
were  extensive  stone  barracks  in  progress,  and 
still  lower  down,  on  its  eouthein  declivity,  were 
encamped  Ihe  Ist  infantry;  some  staff  and  other' 
officers,  with  their  families,  were  in  huts  in  various 
detached  situations.  Two  of  the  regiments  had,  a 
few  months  before,  arrived  from  a  remote  outpost. 
There,  cut  off  from  the  world,  and  depeudent  on 
tbeir  own  resources,  the  officers  had  not  failed  to 
make  themselves  ample  amends,  and  to  cultivate 
tbe  most  friendly  intimacies,  on  which  were  fouiideil 
a  thousand  practical  jukes  and  endless  adveuiuree ; 
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rotts,  the  open-hearted,  daring  and  sdventaroiu— 
the  fnok  and  hoepitable /ar  West ;  and  what  stores 
of  anecdote  and  right  marTeiloos  adventure  had 
been  laid  op  in  seven  years*  service  at  the  femoos 
CoQseil  Blttfis !  Wine  flowed  freely,  oar  spirits 
oreiflowed. 

What  other  conld  be  more  delightful  than  this 
faToied  spot,  with  its  gently-roUing  hills  crowned 
vith  lofty  forest  trees,  without  undergrowth,  save 
grata  and  wild  flowers ;  and  a  river,  the  noblest  in 
tbe  world,  running  by !  Such  is  Jefferson  Bar- 
neks.  On  a  more  level  spot,  just  upon  the  bank 
of  the  river,  shaded  and  adorned  by  clumps  of  vene- 
Tible  bat  vigorous  trees,  oaks  and  sycamores,  was 
the  grand  guard  parade,  generally  enlivened  by 
the  music  of  a  full  band — a  delightful  resort!  Aye, 
iwt  other  attractions  were  wont  to  fill  the  measure 
of  iu  popularity.  Beauty  added  its  spell  to  the 
charmiog  scene;  the  young  and  beautiful  came 
often  there  at  that  early  hour  of  rosy  morning, 
when  nature  is  in  her  happiest  mood. 

Bot  how  can  garrison  life  be  dwelt  on  !  It  can- 
sot,  nolees  indeed  we  descend  to  all  those  trifles 
that  fiU  the  precious  hours  and  steal  away  the  days. 
A  aoklier  is  all  his  country^s ;  his  irregular  though 
Dmnerous  duties  divide  his  time,  distract  his  atten- 
tioDi  and  defeat  his  plans.  How  diflicult,  then,  to 
iToid  the  fiUe  of  becoming  the  mere  soldier,  A 
howledge  of  the  world,  a  graceful  carriage,  easy 
muneiB,  general  but  superficial  information,  with 
fefty  aspirations,  bitter  repinings,  and  habits  of  idle- 
ness—these are  his  inheritance,  the  light  and  easy 
garment  that  he  receives  in  exchange  for  the  man- 
tie  of  eminence.  But  why  now  question  the  seal 
of  fate! 

The  middle  of  December  found  the  6th  still  in 
camp.  Our  log  fires  in  front  of  tents  had  become 
centres  of  attraction ;  but  the  smoke  was  a  great 
enemy  to  our  comfort.  It  was  amusing  to  observe 
t  gathering  round  a  fire ;  the  little  circle  seated  on 
Btools,  boxes,  or  logs;  some  one  was  continually 
tttaeked,  and  would  run  for  his  breath,  and  form- 
ing his  circuit,  his  enemy,  less  quick,  though  airy, 
Kerning  to  follow  at  first,  would  leave  him  for 
another,  who,  in  his  torn,  uttering  broken  maledic- 
tions, would  make  his  circular  retreat,  seeking 
another  or  the  same  seat,  ere  long  again  to  be 
rooted. 

The  sporting  tribe  might  be  seen  here  and  there 
^^amlning  a  horse,  or  physicking  a  dog,  or  restrain- 
ing vociferously  the  vagaries  of  a  whole  pack  of 
them.    A  few  sly  ones  would  find  their  way  to  old 

^^P^ *s  tent,  which  had  a  brick  chimney, 

together  with  the  luxury  of  a  mantel-piece ;  and 
this  mantel-piece  had  notoriously  a  remarkable  ca- 
pacity for  holding  sugar  dishes,  whole  battalions 
of  mint  phials,  not  to  omit  a  great  julep  pitcher 
which  was  commonly  well  filled.  Oh  camps !  with 
ynor  exposures  and  privations,  how  yon  encourage 
^  exense  the  solid  comfort  of  a  Julep! 


Before  Christmas,  the  6th  were  in  the  stone  bar- 
racks, half  finished  and  uncomfortable,  and  were 
crowded  several  in  a  room ;  and  it  was  our  lot,  after 
turning  into  bunk,  in  the  "  small  hours^^  of  the  night, 
to  be  saluted  at  day  dawn  with  the  din  of  hammers 
overhead,  an  occasional  shower  of  dust  and  mortar, 
with  a  sprinkling  of  brickbats,  which  fairly  bade  us, 
at  the  peril  of  our  heads,  "sleep  no  more." 

On  newyear*s  mom  many  were  they  who  found 
themselves  at  that  log  temple  of  hospitality,  the 
mess  house  of  the  1st,  and  paid  their  devoirs  to  a 
half  whiskey  barrel  in  the  middle  of  an  immense 
table,  foaming  to  the  top  with  egg-nogg.  The  6th 
regiment  that  day  entertained  all  at  the  post  at  a 
dinner,  and  midnight  found  us  still  at  the  table. 

On  the  Sth  of  January,  the  1st  gave  a  splendid 
ball  in  an  unfinished  barrack ;  a  noble  display  of 
flsgs  was  above  and  around  us,  with  hundreds  of 
bright  muskets  with  a. candle  in  the  muzzle  of  each. 
Many  from  St.  Louis  were  there ;  and  Louisville, 
too,  had  several  beautiful  representatives. 

Thus  flew  by  six  months  on  the  wings  of  plea^ 
sure.  But  the  time  came  when  the  1st  and  6th, 
long  associated  as  a  band  of  brothers,  were  to  part; 
the  former  being  ordered  to  the  Upper  Mississippi. 
Their  furniture  being  packed  up,  the  whole  of  them 
for  several  days  messed  with  the  6th.  Our  last 
dinner  I  shall  never  forget;  we  sought  to  drown 
the  bitter  regrets  of  parting  in  the  extravagant  en- 
joyment of  the  last  fleeting  minutes.  At  the  wind- 
ing up,  Capt.  6.  delivered  from  a  table,  in  an  In- 
dian language,  a  characteristic  farewell  speech, 
which  as  interpreted  began — *'  Our  great  father  has 
long  smiled  upon  our  fellowship ;  his  councils  now 
are  bad,  a  cloud  is  before  his  face,"  &o. 

The  summer  came,  and  was  passed  pleasantly 
enough.  At  its  close  I  was  well  pleased  to  be  or- 
dered on  my  first  active  service. 


CHAPTER  UI. 

On  the  97th  of  September,  1838, 1  left  Jefllbrson 
Barracks,  to  conduct  a  detachment  of  about  forty 
recruits  to  Fort  Crawford  at  Prairie  du  Chien. 
There  was  no  officer  with  me.  I  embarked  in  two 
"  Mackinaw"  boats,  as  they  are  called ;  they  are  of 
about  three  tons  burthen,  without  deck  or  box, 
sharp  fore-and-aft.  Mine  were  old  and  leaky.  I 
found  it  tedious  and  laborious  for  eight  oarsmen  to 
force  them  against  the  current  in  many  parts  of  the 
Mississippi ;  and,  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
country,  took  advantage  of  bare  sand  bars  and  open 
banks,  to  use  the  "  cordel :"  that  is,  to  send  ashore 
ten  or  fifteen  men  to  tow  the  boat  by  means  of  a 
long  rope  attached  to  the  head  of  a  small  mast. 
In  doubling  the  points  of  bars,  and  in  other  shallow 
places,  these  men  would  wade  along  with  the  cor- 
del on  their  shoulders  sometimes  for  a  mile,  per- 
haps half-leg  deep;  it  was  '* working  a  passage" 
with  a  vengeance  at  that  season,    I  made  my  first 
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camp  on  Bloody  island,  near  St.  Louis.  While  I 
was  in  the  city  next  nvoming,  getting  a  barrel  or 
two  of  hard-bread,  my  sergeant,  who  was  an  old 
hand  of  the  Bth,  made,  with  no  other  tool  than  an 
axe,  a  very  good  rudder,  from  a  standing  tree. 

The  morDiDg  after,  I  passed  the  mouth  of  the 
MissourL  This  river,  after  draining  tlie  vallies  uf 
the  Hocky  Mountains,  and  receiving  tributaries 
throughout  a  course  of  three  thousand  miles,  pre- 
ci]>itates  its  turbid  currents  right  across  the  placid 
bosom  of  the  Mississippi,  to  which,  losing  its  name, 
it  imparts  its  character. 

A  mind  fertile  in  conceits  might  fancy  is  the 
coming  of  this  turbid  and  soil-stained  river  of  the 
west,  to  join  the  clearer  and  gentler  stream,  the 
approach  of  a  red  warrior  to  woo  a  fair  damsel  of 
the  settlements ;  at  first  the  white  face  edges  away 
and  keeps  aloof  from  the  strange  lover,  but  his  suit 
is  vehement  and  irresistible,  and  soon  she  is  in  bis 
dusky  arms,  and  her  gentleness  is  lost,  and  his 
wild  nature  gives  its  complexion  to  her  own.  To 
be  sure  the  circumstance  that  the  Mississippi  is 
the  acknowledged  ^^Father  of  waters,''^  is  an  ob- 
stacle of  sex,  and  hurts  the  conceit  somewhat. 

A  few  miles  above  the  junction  is  the  mouth  of 
the  Illinois,  itself  a  great  river,  navigable  for  steam- 
boats some  four  hundred  miles ;  but  little  known  to 
fame,  eclipsed  as  it  were  by  the  grandeur  of  the 
west.  I  was  in  camp  at  Portage  de  Sioux,  on  the 
right  bank;  it  was  moonlight.  Rising  from  the 
opposite  verge  of  a  noble  sheet  of  water — tlie  river 
placid  and  calm,  but  giving  to  the  ear  the  solemn 
distant  music  of  its  currents — stood  lofty  and  fan- 
tastical rocks;  of  the  height  and  a  little  resembling 
the  palisades  of  the  Hudson ;  but  these  were  ca- 
vernous, and  there  were  arches,  pilasters,  and  iso- 
lated turrets.  They  appeared  the  ruins  of  a  cas- 
tellated city;  the  soft  light  of  the  moon  helping  out 
tlie  imagination,  with  a  most  perfect  clear-obscure. 

Some  dozen  miles  below  Clarksville,  in  company 
with  my  sergeant,  I  went  on  shore,  as  I  frequently 
had  done,  to  hunt.  We  had  moved  leisurely  along 
an  hour  or  two,  when  we  began  to  find  ourselves  a 
little  out  of  our  bearings,  or  rather  had  become  en- 
tangled with  the  sloughs  of  the  river ;  after  much 
fatigue  we  found  ourselves  in  the  edge  of  an  im- 
mense level  prairie  bottom,  where  the  grass  was 
seven  or  eight  feet  high.  A  high  bluff  rose  beyond, 
and  I  confess  that,  left  to  myself,  I  should  have 
made  for  it,  firmly  believing  that  it  was  the  oppo- 
site bank  of  the  river ;  but  my  companion,  an  ex- 
cellent woodsman,  knew  better,  and  saved  me  a 
seven  or  eight  miles^  trudge  through  this  prairie 
sea.  But  the  best  he  could  do,  was  to  strike  the 
main  river  at  night ;  opposite,  as  it  happened,  to 
Clarksville.  We  crossed  in  a  craxy  canoe ;  and  I 
found  the  boats  had  not  passed,  or  arrived  !  W^hat 
a  predicament  for  a  young  commander!  I  was 
much  annoyed,  but  made  out  to  take  a  good  night^s 
rest  in  bed^  with  philosophical  resignation. 


My  men  arrived  next  morning,  to  my  joy  ind 
surprise,  with  nothing  «miss,  save  nameruus  red 
ef^es,  and  a  broken  demijohn,  which  it  was  plain 
had  been  well  hugged  before  being  subjected  to 
such  ill-treatment. 

Some  fif\y  miles  below  the  De  Moine  rapids, 
when  weary  of  our  slow  progress,  and  with  oar 
store  of  pork  very  low,  it  was  reported  to  ne 
early  one  morning  that  some  of  the  men  were  la 
pursuit  of  wild  hogs.  They  soon  afler  brought  ii 
two  immensely  large  black  ones,  which  they  as- 
sured me  were  selected  as  the  smallest  of  the  herd; 
which  had  rushed  at  the  men  and  forced  them  ts 
take  refuge  in  trees.  A  settler  or  hunter  of  thi 
vicinity  had  joined  in  the  sport.  They  were  a  sea- 
sonable supply ;  and  were  forthwith  skinned  aid 
salted.  While  thus  employed  a  steamboat  bore  ii 
sight  below.  On  its  arrival  I  had  my  boats  takes 
in  tow.  My  recruits  soon  gave  me  a  spice  of  thev 
quality ;  they  were  enlisted  at  Natchex,  and  veif 
as  precious  a  set  of  scoundrels  as  were  perhapi 
ever  collected ;  they  were  drunken  and  mutimmi, 
from  this  time  until  afier  we  quit  the  steamer  tf 
the  rapids.  One  of  them,  whom  I  had  tied  op  with 
a  half  inch  rope,  repeatedly  gnawed  himself  Ioom! 

At  the  foot  of  these  rapids  was  a  passenger  barsc 
in  tow  of  a  steam  keel-boat,  with  about  twenty  pas- 
sengers, who  had  already  waited  some  two  weeb 
with  Turkish  resignation,  for  fate,  or  higher  i^-atn^ 
to  forward  them  on  their  journey.  Genius  of  n3^ 
roads !  spirit  of  a  travelling  age !  Think,  ye  etal* 
em  locomotive  bipeds,  who,  spirited  over  the  esith 
at  the  rate  of  600  miles  a  day,  snarl  at  the  grifrov 
detention  of  a  minute, — think  of  this,  and  lean 
moderation.  These  said  travellers  spent  their 
nights,  I  discovered,  playing  at  cards :  how  they  got 
through  with  their  days  passes  my  comprehensioi. 

On  the  rocks  of  these  rapids  I  abandoned  one  of 
my  boats,  having  a  second  time  overhauled  and  at> 
tempted  to  caulk  it.  I  left  it  bottom  opwardt; 
giving  it  at  parting,  out  of  pure  malice,  several 
gashes  with  an  axe.  It  was  noon  at\er  seized  hf 
a  wrecker  as  lawful  prize,  sold  for  fire  doUan^ 
and  again  for  ten ;  and  the  last  parchaser,  bj  saw- 
ing it  in  two  and  planking  up  the  stern,  had  a  req 
good  make-shif\  craft  for  down  stream  work. 

I  now  had  to  leave  a  party  on  shore,  with  onleif 
to  march  as  much  in  sight  of  my  boat  as  they  cooli 
Night  came  on,  and  nothing  was  to  be  heard  or 
seen  of  the  detachment.  Until  10  oVlock  we  kepi 
on,  firing  signals,  but  to  no  purpose.  We  encamped 
on  a  miserable  island  ;  and  the  middle  of  the  aeit 
day  we  found  them  at  a  hut  near  the  shore.  AS 
this  was  occasioned  by  the  inamcase  nanber  of 
islands ;  the  main  shore  had  not  been  visible  fiv 
thirty  miles  on  either  aide. 

I  was  now  about  three  weeks  out :  and  this  poioi 
was  fifty  miles  below  Fort  Armstrong  at  Rock 
island.  Our  provisions  were  exhausted;  noihinf 
but  a  few  potatoes  could  be  had  at  the  hooae.  I 
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leuil  that  th«re  was  a  trail  to  Fort  Armstrong, 
rhich  cut  off  mnch  of  the  diatance ;  so  I  imme- 
liateiy  ordered  my  adventuroQa  land  detachment 
0  take  it ;  while  my  aaval  affairs  went  on  as  usual, 
a?e  **  that  our  faeee  had  become  longer,  and  our 
leits  contracted.^'  My  rifle  was  sole  commissary; 
\ad  a  deer  and  m  few  birds  were  all  it  supplied. 
IVe  reached  the  vicinity  of  Rock  island  next  mid- 
lay,  io  a  heavy  gale.  I  had  previously  ripped  a 
nil-tent  and  eonverted  it  into  a  sail.  It  was  ex- 
teediogiy  cold,  the  wind  almost  ahead,  and  the 
rsres  very  high ;  hot  I  did  not  feel  like  standing 
n  trifles,  under  the  circumstances  and  so  near  to 
wrt.  A  flaw  struck  and  would  have  swamped  us, 
nt  for  the  frail  oesa  of  our  tackle ;  in  an  instant  a 
lTt2t  hole  was  blown  through  the  sail ;  then  every 
•o^  snapped,  and  the  old  tent  stood  straight  out 
TOfo  the  mast-head.  My  men  from  numbness, 
ear,  or  ignoraace,  gave  me  no  assistance,  so  that 
leeeauty  saddenly  made  me  a  tolerable  fresh- water 
aiior.  AU  arrived  safe ;  bat  my  land  party  spent 
amher  night  oat,  as  the  ferrymen  at  the  fort  were 
ifnid,  or  pretended  to  be,  to  bring  them  across  to 
be  island,  although  they  had  such  a  boat  as  mine. 

The  next  day  bot  one,  having  taken  in  supplies, 
■d  been  treated  with  true  hospitality  by  the  off- 
ers, 1  proceeded  on  my  voyage. 

Aboat  this  point  in  ascending,  is  observed  a 
itaoge  in  the  river  scenery ;  the  solemn  and  drear 

bottoBis,"  and  the  falling  in  banks  of  the  lower 
lissiaiippi,  are  scarce  obs^vable  above  the  month 
f  the  Miasoari,  where  the  river  assumes  very 
locb  the  appearances  of  the  Ohio.  At  this  point 
gim  (marked  by  the  passage  of  a  great  rocky 
bvA,  developed  in  dangerous  rapids,  and  in  this, 
^/r«z,  rocky  island  above  the  gulf — ^and  a  beao- 
M  one  it  is,)  the  shore  scenery  becomes,  like 
bat  of  many  smaller  clear  streams,  variegated 
ixb  rock  and  hill,  pretty  valleys,  grassy  slopes, 
fid  gravel  beaches. 

1  arrived  al  Fort  Crawford,  180  miles  above 
lock  island,  and  about  600  above  St.  Louis,  on 
^  23d  of  October,  and  having  marched  my  party 
ito  the  fort,  *'  Where  is  your  order  V  quoth  the 
Seer  in  command. 

*'ln  my  trunk,  sir.** 

^  Get  yoar  orders,  sir,  and  I  will  then  receive 
rar  party,'*  was  his  answer. 

After  this  was  complied  with,  no  point  of  cere- 
ooy  was  wanting ;  but  I  was  ordered  to  proceed 
ith  the  detachment  to  Fort  Snelling.  My  orders 
id  been  to  return  from  this  point  "  forthwith  ;^'  a 
eamboat  was  in  ''  port,'*  a  rare  chance,  and  the 
Lieties,  and  other  attractions,  of  my  post,  and  St. 
onis,  arose  on  my  youthful  imagination,  only  to 
nbitier  my  real  prospect  of  winter  quarters  in  the 
Dzea  reg:ioii  of  the  St.  Peter's ;  but, 

'*  1  am  a  solder ;  and  iny  enfi  demands, 
'*Thai  whereto  duty  calU,  within  earth's 
Mr>»«MMM    ♦    ♦    •    I  do  forthwith  obey." 


CHA.PTER  IV. 

The  commander  of  Fort  Crawford  fitted  me  out 
liberally ;  gave  me  two  more  boats,  one  of  which 
had  been  made  as  comfortable  as  possible  for  a 
lady,  and  luckily  there  were  ten  disciplined  sol- 
dieVs  to  go  up.  To  crown  all,  I  was  intrusted  with 
a  monthly  mail  bag,  tied  up ;  the  papers  and  periodi- 
cals of  which  I  was  recommended  to  read.  I  dare 
say  I  felt,  the  first  day,  as  pleased  and  comfortable 
as  a  new  made  commodore. 

The  scenery  grows  still  more  interesting  as  we 
ascend  beyond  the  mouth  of  the  Wiskonsao ;  the 
bluffs,  or  small  mountains,  always  rising  from  the 
water  on  one  aide  or  the  other,  assume  a  thousand 
piotureaque  shapes;  some  are  clothed  with  forests, 
others  with  grass-— are  now  rocky,  and  again  are 
perfectly  smooth.  Perfect  cones  are  to  be  seen, 
and  then  two  such,  connected  by  grassy  plains. 
Frequently  the  interior  structure  of  rock  is  exposed 
by  the  action  of  rains,  and  art  could  scarcely  fashion 
more  regular  walls  than  you  see;  at  one  place  they 
are  quite  upright  and  have  buttresses  or  great  ver- 
tical trenchea  or  flutes  instead,  whilst  at  another 
they  recede  in  steps  like  the  terrace-walla  of  a 
falling  garden. 

It  seemed  that  all  the  millions  of  migrating  wa- 
ter-fowls passed  me  in  review ;  they  appeared  to 
follow  the  course  of  the  liver,  and  I  ascertained,  I 
thought,  that  they  stopped  regularly  at  nightfall. 
How  many  camps  a  squadron  of  them  would  make 
from  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  to  the  Balize,  was 
not  so  easily  settled ;  but  our  repose  was  frequently 
disturbed  by  the  deafening  clatter  of  thousands  of 
geese,  that  chanced  to  take  their  rest  in  some  neigh- 
boring slough.* 

I  encamped  one  evening  in  a  narrow  but  lovely 
valley  between  a  towering,  massive  bluff,  covered 
with  oaks,  and  a  lofty  prairie  hill,  such  as  has  been 
described.  After  night  I  walked  to  its  top;  the 
moon  was  just  full,  and  a  long  path  of  smooth  wa- 
ter shone  with  its  reflected  light.  Very  far,  on 
either  hand,  the  river  was  seen  amidst  the  hills 
which  it  reflected  like  a  polished  mirror.  The  val- 
ley, too,  wound  in  gentle  corves  to  the  rear,  its 
smooth  sides  softened  by  the  mellow  light  until  the 
eye  could  follow  no  further.  My  little  camp  was 
out  of  sight  and  forgotten,  and  after  a  long  view, 
full  of  admiration,  a  sense  of  utter  loneliness  crept 
over  me,  and  added  to  the  excitement  of  many 
rushing  thoughts.  I  felt  like  a  wandering  being, 
cast  upon  a  new  world,  and  surveying  from  its 
summits  beautiful  but  lifeless  regions.  The  rust- 
ling of  a  gust  of  wind  made  me  aware  how  awful  a 
silence  had  reigned ;  it  seemed  the  voice  of  a  spirit, 
uneasy  at  the  first  intrusion  of  a  mortal.  I  could 
hear  the  beating  of  my  heart ;  the  spell  which  bound 
me  became  painful,  and  I  ran  at  speed  along  the 
narrow  summit ;  I  stopped,  and  would  have  uttered 

«  Lewis  and  Clarke  speak  of  a  similar  annoyance  on  the 
Columbia  river. 
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a  cry,  bat  in  very  truth  my  Toic6  refosed  to  obey 
me ;  but  with  a  great  efibrt  it  came  forth,  so  un- 
natural and  shrill  that  it  seemed  a  mockery.  I 
rushed  down  from  this  hill,  where  white  man  had 
never  trod  before,  and  was  in  the  midst  of  those 
beings  plainly  insensible  to  the  stamp  of  quiet 
beauty  on  all  around— the  rugged  pioneers  in  these 
new  regions  of  a  race  who  would  willingly  mar  it 
all,  and  plant  here,  too,  the  seeds  of  care,  of  strife, 
and  of  misery. 

Nature,  like  the  character  of  man,  is  full  of  con- 
trasts ;  the  elements  are  often  stilled,  as  here,  in 
the  calm  repose  of  beauty,  to  soothe  and  soften  our 
earthly  passions ;  and  anon  are  stirred  op  to  fearful 
conflict,  and,  seeming  to  threaten  the  world  with 
wreck,  inspire  man  with  the  dignity  of  strong  emo- 
tion and  lofty  thought. 

The  next  evening  I  was  tempted  by  a  favorable 
wind  to  ease  the  labor  of  much  rowing,  and  sail 
long  after  night.  As  I  advanced  I  found  the  prai- 
ries of  all  the  surrounding  country  to  be  on  fire. 
It  was  a  dark  and  cloudy  night,  the  winds  blew 
boisterously — the  world  seemed  on  fire,  and  there 
was  a  lurid  reflection  of  flames  from  water  and 
cloud,  and  tossed  columns  of  smoke ;  it  was  awful. 
We  sailed  on  in  spell-bound  silence,  but  we  scarce 
knew  whither ;  my  little  fleet,  now  seen,  and  now 
disappearing,  like  phantoms  in  the  horrible  ob- 
scurity. How  many  objects  of  sublimity!  the 
storm  contending  with  the  waters,  and  darkness 
with  the  dreary  light  of  a  general  conflagration ! 

At  one  point  we  saw  a  long  mountain  bloflT,  which 
was  partially  separated  from  a  lofty  prairie  hill, 
shaped  like  a  sugar  loaf,  by  a  narrow  and  precipi- 
tous ravine.  The  bluffs  had  been  charred  black  as 
a  coal ;  but  so  lately  that  spots  of  fire  still  shone, 
brighter  and  scarce  larger  than  stars ;  the  ravine, 
its  steep  sides  densely  timbered,  was  like  a  blazing 
furnace ;  the  grass  of  the  conical  hill  adjoining  was 
just  on  fire,  and  the  flames  ascended  in  graceful 
spiral  curves  to  the  top !  This  is  an  accurate  de- 
scription of  the  most  singular  contrasts  and  beau- 
tiful sight  I  ever  beheld.  I  had  never  imagined 
mountains  in  masquerade ;  but  here  was  one  by 
which  NIGHT  was  accurately  typified. 

It  came  on  to  rain  very  hard ;  it  was  midnight, 
and  utterly  dark.  I  steered,  I  knew  not  whither, 
but  to  touch  land.  We  did  not  strike  the  shore, 
but  an  island ;  it  was  covered  with  rushes,  those 
vegetable  files,  which  I  can  hardly  think  of  with- 
out having  my  teeth  set  on  edge.  My  recruits 
spent  some  hours  in  kindling  a  fire,  but,  wrapped 
in  my  cloak,  I  resigned  myself  to  sleep  in  the  bot- 
tom of  my  boat. 

We  lay  a  day,  wind-bound,  at  the  foot  of  Lake 
Pepin.  This  is  an  enlargement  of  the  river,  about 
twenty-seven  miles  long,  and  from  two  to  four 
broad ;  it  is  very  deep,  and  is  bounded  by  moun- 
tains and  rocky  shores ;  it  is  subject  to  high  winds, 
and  lofty  waves  and  sunken  rocks  render  it  danger- 


ous. While  staying  here,  I  witnened  (and  i 
exposed  to  some  danger  from)  the  burning  of 
'*  prairie  bottom,'^  the  grass  of  which  was  very  ^ 
and  luxuriant.  I  have  read  a  description,  (I  li 
lieve  in  "  The  Prairie,")  which  is  very  accuin 
of  its  wonderful  rapidity ;  the  flame  leaping  f mm 
the  stems  of  great  weeds  exploding  like  pial 
shots,  &c. 

The  wind  lolled  at  sooset,  and  the  like  bei 
notorious  for  boisteroas  weather,  I  detennined 
row  through  in  the  night.  So,  boistiog  a  light 
my  boat,  in  which  I  had  a  Creole  pUot,  we  u^ 
our  departure.  A  long  and  dreary  night  it  v| 
and  very  cold ;  the  water  froze  upon  the  oan.  \ 
arrived  in  the  river  above  soon  after  8aniiae,kii^ 
and  took  breakfast. 

W^hen  my  men  flagged,  and  the  progress  ^ 
slow  and  weary,  it  was  my  custom  on  tbb  maj 
to  make  long  races,  offering  for  prize  an  extra  | 
of  whiskey  to  the  crew  of  the  successfnl  boat  ' 
judge  from  their  extraordinary  exertions,  a  grei 
prize  could  not  hare  been  offered ;  it  was  a  do^ 
Btimulant. 

On  the  3d  «f  Norember  I  arrived,  ill  w^ 
Fori  Snelling. 

CHAPTER  V. 

At  Fort  Snelling  I  found  old  firieods,aod  oHm 
with  whom  I  had  served  at  Jeflferson  Barm 
but  independent  of  the  most  hearty  hoepitaki] 
which  I  have  ever  met  with  on  these 
an  arrival,  a  new  face,  at  SQeb  an  outpost  of 
zation  as  this,  is  a  bright  link  in  that  oearlvKTi 
chain  which  connects  it  with  the  world ;  gi^' 
exciting  impulse  to  its  small  society,  which 
upon  the  visiter,  and  is  the  source  of  nnvtii 
pleasure  to  all. 

The  defences  of  this  fort  are  high  stone 
it  stands  on  an  elevated  point,  the  eooiiae 
the  Mississippi  and  St.  Peter^s  rivers.  In  the 
is  a  prairie  nearly  level  and  many  miles  in 
an  agreeable  circumstance,  when  it  is  consii 
that  chasing  wolves  and  racing  are  almost  the 
resource  for  amusement  and  exercise.  I  rotie 
it  nine  miles,  to  the  Falls  of  St.  Antbooj. 
Mississippi  here  fiiUs  22  feet  perpeodienfaHj 
places,  immense  masses  of  rock,  disjointed 
fallen  from  immemorial  abrasion,  add  to  the 
a  sublime  confusion  and  roar  of  vraters.  The  ^ 
parallel  of  N.  latitude  is  said  to  pass  throogt 
falls.    I  heard  that  evening  at  the  fort  the« 
of  the  falls  very  plainly. 

During  my  stay  of  two  days,  one  of  the  M* 
naw  boats  in  which  I  had  gone  up,  was  condetni 
and  sold  at  auction  (for  $5 !)  to  an  officer  ot' 
fort,  an  old  friend  who  decided  to  acconpaDT 
on  my  return.  We  took  our  departure  in  the 
ternoon,  having  for  crew  my  pilot  and  a  dischir^ 
soldier,  with  a  negro  lad  for  **  cabin  boyf  oH 
us  was  always  at  the  helm.    Some  eightor* 
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■iles  dowD,  my  friend  discovered  that  he  had  un- 
JBckily  left,!  well-stored  liqaor  case.     We  landed 

0  cooseqnence  near  an  Indian  camp,  and  des- 
patched two  Indians  with  a  note,  for  it ;  they  went 
io  a  canoe.  We  encamped,  and  were  somiewhat 
laoojed  by  the  intrusion  of  our  red  friends. 

While  waiting  for  ibe  meaaengers,  let  me  give 
ID  accottot  of  our  messing^.  There  was  abundant 
Kore  of  edd  boiled  ham,  of  the  true  Virginia  fla- 
ror— of  corned  beef,  and  of  chickens :  and  the  buf- 
&!o  tongue  sboold  not  be  forgotten.  Our  coffee — 
lot  Bsed  with  the  stinting  hand  of  a  frugal  house- 
leeper— was  made  afler  the  most  improved  method, 
uil  with  extreme  care  and  attention ;  it  was  drawn 
viih  boiliog  water,  like  tea,  and  not  suffered  to 
boil  afterwards.  But  who  shall  do  justice  to  the 
reaisoQ,  roasted  in  bits  on  a  stick  with  alternate 
peees  of  salt  pork  1  First,  the  pleasing  toil  of  the 
hmt,  and  the  triumph  of  success ;  then  the  labor- 
ia^Hied  appetite,  after  the  long  fast  which  excite- 
wA  forgot;  then  the  lively  fire  at  night  under 
ajestic  forest  trees ;  and  oh,  (climax,)  the  pieces 
^TenisoD,  bitten  with  nature's  weapons — not  pro- 
ified  with  cold  dull  knife-^and  reeking  hot  from 
be  wooden  spit !  Newer  was  there  better  prepara- 
in  of  the  appetite — newer  was  there  better  supper! 

About  midnight  I  was  awakened  from  a  sound 
ieep;  a  candle  was  just  expiring  in  the  tent.  I 
»ked  op  and  saw  two  dark  forms  almost  over  me, 
tteriog  with  violent  g'esticulation  the  loudest  and 
lost  uoeoQth  sonnds.  I  had  instinctively  grasped 
7  rifle,  and  was  very  near  putting  it  to  its  natu- 
>I  nae;  but  it  was  onr  messengers,  with  the  liquor 
iBe,who  were  half  drunk  and  making  an  ill-timed 
peech  to  my  companion :  seeking,  I  suppose,  to 
UK  the  means  of  completing  their  happiness. 
The  next  morning  early,  while  steering,  wrapped 
It  pea-jacket, the  current  "  took  a  sheer*'  on  the 
idder,  and  quick  as  thought  precipitated  me  back- 
vds  into  the  river.  I  got  out  without  much  diffi- 
ifcf ;  hot  it  was  a  rather  rough  adventure,  when 
e  freezing  weather  U  considered. 
Tme  to  its  character  we  passed  Lake  Pepin 
Bh  a  tempestuous  wind ;  we  had  a  large  sail  up, 
t  so  deficient  in  tackle,  that  any  sudden  flaw  of 
isd  wonld  have  sunk  us.  The  waves  were  very 
t^^  and  I  steered  with  a  inan  holding  my  leg,  to 
STent  my  being  thrown  overboard.  But  the  wind 
is  steady,  and  we  went  through  safely  and  right 
Kdilj. 

the  next  day,  while  sailing  with  a  high  wind,  we 
^Id  another  Mackinaw  boat  making  its  way  to 
«t  OS,  rowed  by  six  or  eight  lively  Frenchmen, 
^tted  cap-^'pie  in  red.  We  boarded  her  in  the 
idle  of  the  river ;  in  doing  which  I  unluckily 
f  ped  in  two  onr  best  oar,  in  endeavoring  to  les- 

1  the  concussion.  We  beheld  a  friend,  Mr.  T., 
ItHiian  agent ;  and,  surmounting  a  vast  pile  of 
ttitore,  &c.  Ac.,  his  newly  married  wife — a 
s^  introdoction  to  the  northwest,  she  thought. 


no  doubt.    I  had  passed  this  party  at  the  Des 
Moines  rapids. 

We  sailed  late,  seeking  a  fit  spot  to  encamp. 
The  red  light  of  burning  prairies  reflected  in  the 
troubled  clouds,  and  again  from  the  waters  be- 
neath— the  sombre  forests  of  shore  and  islands — 
the  winds,  now  rushing  in  fearful  gusts  through  the 
mountain  passes,  now  heard  in  the  moaning  of  dis- 
tant forests— presented  a  wild,  dreary  and  fearful 
scene.  The  boat,  scarcely  manageable,  was  tossed, 
and  driven,  stern  foremost,  on  a  mud  bank,  where 
in  shoving  off  I  further  reduced  our  scanty  stock 
of  oars,  by  leaving  one  fijrmly  imbedded.  My  com- 
panion lost  his  temper ;  we  made  a  landing,  kindled 
a  small  fire,  and  wrapped  in  our  cloaks,  sooght  re- 
pose in  moody  silence,  each  upon  his  blanket. 

We  arrived  at  Prairie  du  Chien,  early  on  a  cold 
and  frosty  morning,  and  found  the  troops  drilling. 
That  driUing,  before  breakfast,  is  not  a  fine  thing 
in  practice,  if  it  be  so  in  theory,  either  in  cold  or 
warm  weather.  I  well  remember  at  the  Military 
Academy,  mere  lads  as  we  were,  that,  fasting  and 
exhausted,  with  feet  thoroughly  soaked  with  dew, 
we  found  such  drills  almost  intolerable.  They  no 
doubt  looked  very  interesting  to  the  Board  of  Visi- 
ters (or  others)  strolling  out  for  a  few  moments  for 
fresh  air  (on  gravelled  walks)  between  rising  an4 
breakfast. 

We  luckily  found  a  steamboat  at  the  Prairie,  and 
the  next  day  took  passage  for  Galena.  We  ar- 
rived off  the  mouth  of  Fever  river,  at  the  same 
time  with  another  boat  from  below,  and  a  spirited 
contest  took  place  for  precedence,  as  the  river  is 
too  narrow  to  admit  of  two  passing  at  the  same 
time ;  several  skilful  manoeuvres  were  executed  by 
both  vessels,  and  all  hands  became  much  excited. 
We  plainly  saw  them  loading  a  swivel,  which  they 
loudly  threatened  to  fire  into  us.  We  gave  them 
the  go-by,  however,  without  loss  of  life  or  limb. 
They  had  loaded  with  potatoes,  it  afterwards  ap- 
peared, and  I  believe  we  were  well  contented  with 
escaping  the  test  of  their  efiicacy. 

Galena  (so  appropriately  named)  is  eight  milea 
from  the  mouth  of  Fever*  river,  narrow,  deep,  and 
sluggish  to  this  point ;  above,  it  is  a  shallow  and 
insignificant  stream.  This  is  the  dep6t  for  the 
mining  district ;  and  though  destined  to  importance 
and  wealth,  it  was  then  merely  a  place  of  business : 
and  as  rough  and  lawless  as  new.  Our  stay  there 
was  rendered  particularly  disagreeable  by  constant 
rain ;  and  it  seemed  that  no  other  mud  in  the  world 
possessed  so  nearly  the  tenacity  of  glue :  so  that 
the  town  was  rendered  nearly  inaccessible  from 
the  boat  by  a  high  bank. 

I  was  politely  invited  to  breakfast  with  a  young 

*  The  Gftlenians,  jealous  of  tho  repatation  of  their  town 
for  health,  or  discontented  with  an  ominous  name,  contend 
that  **  Fever"  is  a  corruption  of  the  French  name  Feye,  or 
Bean  rirer.  Prairie  de  Chien,  or  Dog  Prairie,  is  said  too, 
to  be  properly  P.  de  Chenc,  Oak  prairie. 
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merchant,  with  whom  I  had  fonned  a  alight  ac- 
quaintance above.  So  the  morning  after  my  arri- 
Tal,  at  a  seasonable  hour,  I  abandoned,  with  some 
misgivings,  the  scene  of  very  comfortable  arrange- 
ments for  that  meal  in  the  cabin ;  effected  an  esca- 
lade of  the  bank  (of  mud),  and  after  much  difficulty 
in  ascertaining  the  whereabout  of  my  intended  host, 
arrived  at  a  retail  store  in  a  log  hut,  and  was  shown 
Offaer  the  counter,  into  a  cuddy  of  a  counting  room. 
Here  I  was  allowed  aitfple  time  to  make  a  survey 
of  the  dirty  void  around  me,  and  to  wonder  at  an 
alarming  delay  of  any  sensible  sign  of  preparation, 
or  any  mention,  of  the  meal,  which  the  damp  air 
and  the  late  hour  constantly  conjured  to  the  imagi- 
nation, and  before  my  considerate  host  chose  to 
find  time  to  offer  roe  his  salutations.  A  new  pe- 
riod of  anxioua  doubts  was  then  passed  in  the  most 
common-place  remarks  which  an  effort  of  polite- 
ness seemed  to  extract  from  us.  At  length  my 
kind  friend  seemed  posed,  and  seized  the  desperate 
exped  ient  of  offering  me  a  glass  of — Heaven  kaows 
what! — gin — or  whiskey. 

Of  the  three  meals,  commend  me  to  my  break- 
fast ;  His  the  one  I  love,  and  linger  over,  with  si- 
lent and  grave .  complacency ;  but  now,  all  despe- 
rate in  prospect,  the  matter  could  no  longer  remain 
in  suspense.  A  conviction  of  the  unaccountable 
folly  of  having  put  my  trust  in  a  bachelor  estab- 
lishment in  the  new  and  dismal  dep6t  of  the  mining 
district  of  northwestern  Illinois,  or  the  savoir-faire 
of  its  Yahoo  head,  flashed  over  me : — an  explana- 
tion was  demanded ;  and  I  believe  Mr.  M.  took  the 
trouble  to  intimate  that  he  boarded  at  a  certain 
eating  house,  distant  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  chaotic 
mud,  where  he  had  satisfied  the  cravings  of  nature, 
as  well  as  he  could,  at  some  indefinite  antecedent 
period  of  that  gloomy  and  ill-fated  morning !  No 
apology  being  offered — I  believe  the  fellow  had 
forgotten  his  ridiculous  invitation — I  made  him  my 
politest  bow,  and  escaped  from  his  den — vowing 
never  again  to  accept  an  invitation  to  breakfast ;  (a 
vow  I  have  seldom  broken,  and  aever,  I  believe, 
without  regretting  it.) 

That  evening,  for  the  sake  of  a  nearer  view  of 
men  and  things  at  this  Ultima  Tbule  of  civilization, 
I  acccompanied  an  acquaintance  to  a  tavern ;  and  I 
bad  in  my  mind,  I  confess,  a  distinct  conviction  of 
the  basis  of  the  developments  of  character  which 
were  expected  in  these  miners,  adventurers  and 
outlaws.  I  was  ushered  into  a  large  barn-like 
room,  the  common  scene  of  eating,  drinking,  smo- 
king, lounging  and  sleeping ;  and  it  now  presented 
strong  evidences,  as  I  expected,  of  still  another 
appropriation,  to  wit,  gambling.  With  little  de- 
lay, and  less  of  ceremony,  I  found  myself  one  of 
seven  (I  had  reason  to  believe  the  most  respecta- 
ble citizens  of  the  town,)  around  a  table  in  a  corner, 
and  the  *'  papers"  in  motion ;  every  man ''  bragging'* 
according  to  his  *'  pile ;''  and  I,  emphatically,  on 
my  "  own  hook ;"  for  I  was  a  stranger  in  a  strange 


place.  Ab  I  was  more  intent  upon  my  obseni 
tions,  than  the  matter  before  me,  it  was  not  ioB| 
before  I  had  a  coup  d*ml  of  eight  or  ten  differeo 
tables,  each  surrounded  by  plajcrs,  saj  fifty  met 
all  swearing  or  talking  loudly ;  many  iatexicatd 
disputing  and  quarrelling. 

My  interest  in  this  eharacteristie  displsy  migt 
be  thought  a  little  exciting,  when  it  is  boroe  i 
mind  that  of  this  large  and  tarbnlent  assembly 
very  few  were  above  my  suspicions  of  asy  |»vt}c< 
lar  accomplishmeat,  from  the  dipping  of  i  cud  I 
the  cutting  of  a  throats 

Being  careless,  fortone  seemed  to  him  me;  u 
aa  my  ''  pile''  grew,  so  the  force  of  circwniuacj 
seemed  in  a  strange  manner  to  iacrease  the  foili 
]>rotru8ion  of  the  handle  of  a  trusty  dirk-pistol  fn 
the  lefl  breast  pocket  of  my  over-coat  Periiaps 
was  an  instinctive  action  npon  the  ■iaxiiD,''do 
Rome  as  the  Romans  do."  My  apprebcB^iofl 
however,  on  the  score  of  the  silver,  were  pren 
ture  and  groimdless ;  I  was  spared  the  daogeroj 
responsibility  of  guarding  home  aay  eun  isM 
of  treasure ;  and  in  fact,  trying  to  persuade  iDvij 
of  a  quid  pro  quo,  I  very  philosophically  coagn^ 
lated  myself  on  a  specific  gravity  lessened  b| 
few  pounds  avoirdupois,  as  I  made  my  aoaodio 
through  the  street^  on  the  dark  errand  to  my  s^ 
boat  berth.  The  next  movoing — a  atiaoger  m 
be  allowed  to  remark  it — a  man  .was  foaad  at  i 
river  edge,  quite  dead,  from  a  wound  ia  hb  cub 
artery. 

Mining  (or  rather  the  aearck  far  veins  or  'Meadi 
is  in  itself  a  pursait  dictated  by  a  restless,  OBiett| 
spirit  of  adventure,  of  the  same  character  u  it 
which  finds  vent  in  gambling ;  and  in  a  aev 
neer  settlement  of  adventurers  thus  attracied, 
of  lawless,  Ueentious  workmen,  a  decided 
lence  of  this  and  its  kindred  vices  might  be  c 
lated  on  with  certainty.  But  the  same,  in  i 
degree,  is  the  character  and  qpirit  of  the  ii 
tants  of  all  new  States ;  and  accordingly, 
is  found  openly  to  prevail  in  the  west  That 
lence,  satiety,  and  a  natural  thirst  fsr  ezci 
debarred  from  more  honorable  outlets  in  old 
lished  and  formal  societies,  lead  to  the  d 
indulgence  of  this  vice,  and  to  excess,  in  the 
States,  is  very  well  known ;  but  it  is 
carefully  beneath  the  smoother  snr&ce  of 
In  the  west  it  was  almost  universal,  aod  is 
and  unimpeached.  It  was  not  uncommon  for 
ders  or  farmers  on  the  way  to  a  market^  to  adrj 
ture  their  produce  at  the  gaming  table,  tbea.  1 
happily  not  now,  so  universal  on  the  steamboattj 

We  were  fortunate,  so  late  in  the  season,  (i 
end  of  November,)  to  obtain  a  passage  in  a  sta 
boat  to  St.  Louis ;  so  afier  a  stay  of  some  days 
Galena,  we  gladly  embarked  for  mora  coages 
scenes.  Cards  were  the  order  of  the  day,  sfid 
the  night ;  it  was  nothing  strange  that  the  csfiy 
and  other  officers  of  the  boat  should  be  thus  aH 
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coiutaotlj  engaged ;  but  it  was  remarkable  that  the 
former  personage  sbuuld  be  rather  more  than  sus- 
pected of  cbeatiog,  a  circumstance  that  was  very 
publicly  and  plainly  insinuated  by  my  companion, 
LieuL  H. 
We  arrired  in  St.  Louis,  December  Sd. 

CHAPTRR  VI. 

Another  winter  was  passed  at  Jefferson  Barracks. 
It  bas  left  little  impression  on  my  memory ;  and  I 
lament  that  I  may  say,  less  on  my  mind.  It  is  a 
eonfessiofi  that  many  might  make,  under  the  unfa- 
?i>rable  circQmstances  of  the  service.  I  had  deter- 
i&ified  to  throw  up  my  commission,  and  to  seek  a 
iBore  stirring  and  exciting  profession.  At  the  very 
cisis,  Fate— it  is  a  favorite  word  with  your  sol- 
dier, or  your  Turk — decided  differently,  inasmuch 
33 1  vas  ordered  on  active  service,  which  I  did  not 
eoasider  it  honorable  to  decline.  Four  companies 
CI  the  6ih  infantry  were  ordered  to  be  filled  up— 
oiiieers  and  men  by  selection — and  to  march  as  the 
first  escort  of  the  annual  "  caravan^^  of  traders 
going,  and  returning,  between  Western  Missouri 
ifti  SaoU  Fe. 

Afajf  4, 1829. — We  were  embarked;  the  steamer 
vu  aground.  I  stood  on  the  gunwale  of  a  flat 
luat-ligbter,  filled  with  men ;  the  scabbard  of  my 
svDrd  (fastened  to  the  belt  by  a  ring)  nnaccoonta- 
Uf  hecaoie  detached,  and  fell  into  the  river  and 
liuappeared,  leaving  the  blade  still  more  strangely 
Aspeoded :  it  was  an  omen.  Thenceforth  I  was 
<ietoted  to  the  service  of  the  Republic. 

It  %z%  remarkable  how  large  the  proportion  of 
Burned  men  was  among  those  selected  to  fill  our 
compaoies:  (but  not  strange — for  your  bachelor, 
^Q  a  little  '*  old,''  is  good  for  nothing  but  to  take 
care  of  himself.)  The  boat  swarmed  with  their 
Vived  and  children :  the  deck  was  barricaded  with 
0^  and  bedding ;  infants  squalled,  and  chickens 
^^ied ;  the  captain  was  at  a  non  plus ;  the  quar- 
i^nQagter  was  in  a  fever  of  contention  and  official 
^itioD,  and  voted  all  contraband;  our  com- 
■«wier  was  wroth,  and  stuck  for  the  "free  bot- 
^  principle  where  the  Government  and  its  ser- 
'wu  were  concerned.  General  A.  had  to  inter- 
pose to  restore  peace;  and  in  the  guise  of  the 
^ders  of  a  colony,  we  set  fortK,  for  our  adven- 
^""3  in  the  western  deserts,  where  we  were  des- 
Qcd  to  see  DO  woman  for  near  half  a  year. 

In  ten  days  we  landed  at  Cantonmenf*  Leaven- 
rorth;  (then  abandoned  by  the  3d  infantry  for  un- 
«althiness.)  It  was  the  quickest  passage  that 
*I  then  been  made.  We  were  not  to  march  for 
'  week  or  two ;  a  day  of  meeting  the  traders  at  the 
roQod  grove,"  some  fifly  miles  west,  having  been 
'pecdopon. 

Probably  in  consequence  of  most  of  the  oxen 
•i^tog  been  bought  and  conducted  to  the  river  op- 
^ite  Fort  L.,  it  was  determined  to  commence  the 
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march  on  that  side,  and  cross  back  to  the  right 
bank  above  Independence ;  (thus  avoiding  the  Kan- 
zas,  where  there  was  no  ferry.)  We  had  twenty 
wagons,  laden  heavily  with  provisions,  and  four 
ox-carts  for  camp  equipage. 

The  battalion  marched  on  the  5th  of  June.  I 
bad  breakfasted  and  mounted  guard  at  4  A.  M., 
and  at  a  much  later  hour  brought  up  the  rear ;  and 
it  was  dark  night  when,  having  marched  seven 
mtles^  I  found  myself  in  the  miry  and  dreary  bottom 
of  the  Little  Platte  river,  where  half  the  baggage 
train  were  fast  stuck  for  the  night.  I  passed  on 
with  my  men  to  the  ford ;  the  companies  (and  my 
mess  chest)  were  somewhere  beyond.  So,  hoping 
that  my  next  breakfast  would  be  as  early  as  my 
last,  I  lay  down  in  my  cloak  and  went  to  sleep. 

Next  morning  one  of  my  guard, "  an  old  soldier," 
brought  me  a  nice  broil,  "ie/r'n/,"  said  he,  touch- 
ing his  cap,  with  a  suppressed  grin,  "will  the 
lefl'nt  have  a  piece  of  cub?"  But,  verily,  if  I  had 
been  a  Jeto,  I  was  hungry  enough  to  have  eaten  it. 

After  a  laborious  march  of  five  days,  averaging 
some  seven  miles  a  day,  through  the  Missouri  and 
its  creek  bottoms,  we  had  again  crossed,  and  en- 
camped on  the  verge  of  the  Grand  Prairies.  After 
delving  so  long  in  lofty  but  sombre  forests,  we  felt 
highly  exhilirated  amid  their  light  and  airy  groves, 
and  flowery  and  green  mantle,  in  this  sweetest 
month  of  June. 

Here  was  delightfully  situated  on  the  edge  of  a 
grove,  with  the  advantage  of  the  seldom  failing 
breezes  from  the  prairies,  like  those  from  the  sea, 
the  house  (and  the  last  we  were  to  pass)  of  the 
sub-agent  of  the  Delawaies — the  hospitable  old 
Major  C,  who,  with  ready  joke  and  julep,  did  his 
best  to  make  our  long  farewell  to  the  settlements  a 
lively  one. 

The  next  morning  we  struck  out  boldly  into  the 
great  prairies — a  constant  succession  of  rolling 
hills — here,  and  for  more  than  a  hundred  miles  be- 
yond, variegated  and  beautified  by  wooded  streams, 
running  first  to  the  right  into  the  Kanzas,  then  to 
the  left  into  the  Neosho ;  or,  like  that,  into  the  Ar- 
kansas river.  This  first  day*s  march  was  26  miles, 
and  afler  1 1  oVlock  we  met  with  no  water ;  I  was 
scarcely  able  to  raise  a  foot  from  the  ground  when 
we  arrived  in  the  evening  at  the  Round  Grove,  the 
rendezvous,  where  we  found  the  "Caravan." 

The  traders  were  about  seventy  in  number,  and 
had  about  half  that  number  of  wagons,  with  mule 
and  a  few  horse  teams.  They  organized  them- 
selves into  a  company  and  elected  Mr.  B.  of  St. 
Louis  their  "captain,"  an  ofiice  that  experience 
had  pronounced  indispensable,  but  was  neverthe- 
less little  honored ;  for  danger  itself,  uncredited  be- 
cause unseen,  could  not  overcome  the  self-willed 
notions  and  vagrant  propensities  of  the  most  of 
these  border  inhabitants — self-willed  and  presump- 
tuous, because  ignorant. 

I  expected  to  be  so  sore  as  to  be  scarce  able  to 
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march  next  morning,  but  was  most  a^rreeably  sar- 
prised  to  find  myself  as  supple  and  fresh  as  ever. 
Afler  marching  fiAteen  or  twenty  miles  a  day,  for 
five  or  six  days,  crossing  two  or  three  timbered 
creeks  daily,  we  arrived  at  the  Council  Grove ;  it 
is  a  beautiful  piece  of  timber,  through  which  runs 
the  Neosho  river,  though  here,  indeed,  merely  a 
fine  broad  creek,  about  forty  feet  wide.  Here 
again  we  were  delighted  with  a  change  from  hot 
prairies  to  this  cool  and  beautiful  retreat,  where 
we  wandered  about  under  a  loAy  dome  of  verdure, 
breathing  the  fragrance  of  the  luxuriant  grape  vine, 
and  listening  to  the  songs  of  birds;  there  was 
nothing  to  remind  us  of  the  ocean  of  prairie  around, 
save  the  pleasures  of  a  delightful  contrast. 

After  leaving  the  grove,  the  vast  sameness  of 
the  prairies  was  seldom  relieved  by  a  fringe  of 
trees,  even  on  the  creeks.  Cow  creek,  though 
much  further  on,  is  an  exception,  a  fine  stream, 
skirted  with  pleasant  forest  glades;  it  abounded 
with  fish,  which,  of  several  pounds  weight,  were 
caught  as  fast  as  the  line  could  be  handled.  And 
near  here — the  era  of  the  expedition — was  first 
heard  the  exciting  cry  of  **  buffalo !"  Many  pleaded 
for  permission  to  pursue ;  our  few  horses,  about  a 
dozen,  were  in  great  demand,  and  several  went  on 
foot.  We  dashed  over  the  hills,  and  beheld  with  a 
thrill  of  pleasure  the  first  stragglers  of  these  much- 
talked-of  animals ;  pell-mell  we  charged  the  huge 
monsters,  and  poured  in  a  brisk  fire,  which  sounded 
like  an  opening  battle — our  horses  were  wild  with 
excitement  and  fright — the  balls  flew  at  random — 
the  flying  animals,  frantic  with  pain  and  rage, 
seemed  endued  with  many  lives.  One  was  brought 
to  bay  by  whole  volleys  of  shots;  his  eyeballs 
glared ;  he  bore  his  tufted  tail  aloft  like  a  black 
flag ;  then  shaking  his  vast  head  and  shaggy  mane 
in  impotent  defiance,  he  sank  majestically  to  the 
earth,  under  twenty  bleeding  wounds. 

The  "  Cottonwood  Fork"  (of  the  Arkansas)  is  a 
pretty  stream,  and  relieves  tl>e  eye,  wearied  with 
resting  on  naught  but  prahics;  its  banks  are  high 
and  rocky.  At  the  crossing  there  is  a  lof\y  bltrfi*, 
near  the  Arkansas  river,  which  we  had  now  first 
approached;  but  making,  as  we  ascend,  a  great 
southern  bend,  the  trail  taken  in  wet  seasons  strikes 
it  again  eighty  miles  beyond ;  in  this  distance  we 
several  times  approached  it  for  water.  We  en- 
camped the  night  after  leaving  the  Cottonwood  on 
Raccoon  creek,  which  is  the  last  that  we  saw ;  not 
a  tree  or  shrub  was  on  its  banks,  though  abounding 
with  the  animals  which  give  it  its  name ;  they  live 
on  fish.  We  were  thus,  and  oflen  after,  dependent 
upon  buflfalo  ordure  for  fuel. 

Next  day  we  passed  (we  had  seen  it  from  afar) 
an  isolated,  abrupt  and  rocky  hill  or  mound,  per- 
haps 100  feet  high,  an  extraordinary  feature  in  this 
region  of  country ;  one  that  might  suggest  the  idea 
of  BxisKs  elevated  camp  in  the  "  Prairie,"  a  novel, 
as  remarkable  for  its  absurd  plot,  as  for  the  fidelity 


of  its  description  of  scenery  and  scenes  whicli  thi 
author  had  never  risited  or  witnessed. 

Prairies  are  much  alike  in  their  main  eharactc^ 
istics ;  'though  in  the  region  which  we  now  i^ 
proaced,  their  immense  extent  made  them,c(nBpini 
to  those  of  the  Western  States,  as  the  tnoad  ct 
pause  of  ocean,  to  the  land-locked  bays  of  it>  nv- 
gin ;  and  losing  the  fertility  and  the  Tarietj  of  hi 
and  dale,  of  murmuring  streams  and  prettv  grni^ 
which  adorn  those  lake-like  prairies,  these  foitkv 
resemble  the  ocean  in  its  dreary  and  asfupif ' 
aspect. 

We  marched  about  130  miles,  always  in  Tievtf' 
the  Arkansas,  (or  its  adjoining  scenery)  asd  ill' 
this  distance  saw  only  here  and  there  a  tiee,  i 
mediately  on  its  banks,  and  a  few  others  oa 
frequent  flat  and  grassy  islands,  which  pceiHl 
the  eye  of  the  hot  and  weary  traveller,  t  iDOit 
lightful  and  inviting  appearance ;  not  so 
as  the  mirage  which  here,  as  in  Asia,  is 
observed,  but  as  unavailing  and  tantalizinf. 
valley  of  this  upper  Arkansas  is  about  a  nik 
the  river  flowing  generally  at  the  foot  of  i 
bluflT,  winding  its  course  from  one  to  the 
side,  of  low,  flat  luxuriant  savannas. 

More  than  once  from  the  tops  of  these  higk 
hills,  we  saw  far  away  in  almost  every 
mile  after  mile  of  prairie,  blackened  by 
One  morning,  when  our  march  was  along  the 
ral  meadows  by  the  river,  we  passed  throajh 
for  miles ;  they  opening  in  front  and  cloaif 
tinually  in  rear,  preserving  a  distance  scaicdy 
three  hundred  paces.     It  is  known  that 
raged,  or  when  there  is  the  slightest  ap| 
being  hemn^  in,  the  buffalo  rushes  blindly 
at  any  opposition,  as  furioas  as  a  Malay  ** 
a  muck."    On  one  occasion,  a  boll  had 
within  two  hundred  yards  without  seeinf  n 
he  ascended  the  river  bank;  he  stood  a 
shaking  his  head,  and  then  made  a  charge  tf 
column.     Several  officers  stepped  out  and 
him,  and  two  or  three  dogs  rushed  to  meet 
birt  right  onward   he   came    snorting  Uood 
mouth  and  nostril  at  every  leap,  and  dasiied 
the  close  line  of  wagons  with  the  speed  oft 
and  the  momentum  of  a  locomotive.    The 
ened  cattle  turned  and  became  ungoveniUi 
little  beyond,  he  came  to  bay  at  the  dof^s^tol 
tail  erect,  kicked  and  plunged  violently  for  i 
ment,  when  he  sank  dead,  and  was  stiff  «te 
got  to  him. 

About  the  middle  of  July,  from  high  hill 
the  Pisg^h  of  our  pilgrimage — we  descried  Ihf 
mised  rest  from  our  far  wanderings — the 
our  march — Chouteau's  island  on  the  Mexiea 
der.     Weary  and  athirst  on  the  sandy  bflbi 
a  scorching  sun,  we  beheld  amid  the  waves  ^ 
broad  river,  this  beautiful  island ;  and  over  its 
carpet  of  grass,  umbrageous  groves,  invitiag  a* 
their  cool  shades  and  pleasmnt  breexes. 
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BLINDNESS  AND  THE  BLIND. 

*«  Let  the  celestial  light 
Siuae  inwards  ;  and  the  mind  through  all  her  powers 
Inadiate  ;  there  plant  eyes,  all  misu  from  thence 
Parge  and  disperse,  that  they  may  see  and  tell 
Of  ihings  inrisible  to  mortal  sight.** 

Hie  eye  being  the  organ  through  which  most 
perceptions  of  the  external  world  are  conveyed  to 
the  misd,  it  is  generally  supposed  that  an  individual 
deprived  of  sight  cannot  possibly  extend  bis  know- 
ledge beyond  the  narrow  circle  by  which  be  is 
sflrroQoded.  In  consequence  of  this  belief,  till 
lately,  little  or  nothing  was  done  for  the  blind,  and 
the  most  enlightened  philanthropy  extended  its 
views  no  farther  than  to  a  relief  of  their  physical 
oec^sities.  It  was  reserved  for  modem  times  to 
iavestigate  the  true  situation  of  the  blind,  and  to 
Ibsnd  upon  the  result  of  these  investigations,  a  sys- 
tem of  instruction  which  would  enable  them  to 
participate  ia  the  enjoyments  and  occupations  of 
their  fellow-creatures. 

The  effects  produced  by  blindness  upon  the  per- 
ceptions and  the  nature  of  an  individual,  vary  ma- 
terially aecotding  to  the  period  in  the  life  of  the 
tadividoal  at  which  sight  was  destroyed,  and  the 
degree  of  obscurity  in  which  he  exists.  As  an  ac- 
carate  knowledge  of  these  effects  upon  the  mental 
and  moral  phenomena  is  of  great  utility  to  him  who 
aims  at  obtaining  practical  results  from  his  obser- 
vatians,  I  shall  first  exjdain  these,  and  then  inves- 
tigate how  far  the  rules  which  are  easily  dedncible 
from  them,  are  observed  in  the  system  generally 
adopted  for  the  instruction  of  the  blind. 

The  naental  and  moral  difference  between  per- 
sons who  were  either  bom  blind,  or  who  lost  their 
vieion  during  their  infancy,  and  persons  who  be- 
came blind,  at  a  later  period,  is  very  great.  One 
of  the  greatest  mistakes  into  which  persons  are 
apt  to  fall  in  respect  to  blindness,  is  to  believe  that 
simply  by  abutting  their  eyes  for  a  limited  period 
of  time,  they  have  put  themselves  in  the  situation 
of  a  blind  person.  At  the  moment  that,  with  their 
eyes  shot,  they  are  holding  their  finger  upon  an 
object  in  order  to  ascertain  its  tangible  properties, 
they  mentally  see  the  object  before  them  of  light 
uid  shade,  and  direct  the  sensibility  of  their  finger 
to  the  investigation  of  properties  which  character- 
ze  its  l4H>iSj  not  its  feel ;  in  other  words,  which  form 
raluaMe  criteria  of  distinction  for  the  sight,  but 
rhich  are  of  little  value  to  the  unassisted  sense  of 
oQch.  To  this  class  of  properties  cognizable  to 
och  the  sense  of  sight  and  touch,  but  which  are 
xtremely  Taloable  to  the  one  and  of  little  impor- 
aoce  to  the  other,  belong  all  gentle  swellings  and 
epresnions,  and  the  general  outline  of  objects.  If 
n  exact  oatline  of  a  human  face  and  a  correct  re- 
resentation  of  the  swellings  and  depressions  on  it, 
rather  an  accurate  drawing  of  the  lights  and 


on  a  flat  piece  of  paper  or  canvass,  we  shall,  even 
in  the  absence  of  colors,  immediately  recognize 
the  features  of  the  individual  whom  it  was  intended 
to  represent.  Not  so  with  the  blind  from  birth; 
should  the  risings  and  depressions  and  the  outline 
of  any  solid  body  be  made  perfectly  tangible  to 
him ;  or  in  other  words,  should  an  embossed  re- 
presentation of  any  animal  or  object  with  which  he 
is  well  acquainted,  be  presented  to  him,  he  will 
be  utterly  at  a  loss  to  know  what  it  is  intended  to 
represent,  A  striking  instance  of  this  fact  pre- 
sented itself  a  few  years  ago.  An  embossed  re- 
presentation of  Queen  Victoria,  about  four  inches 
long,  having  been  presented  to  an  intelligent  blind 
young  lady,  whose  sense  of  touch  was  accurate 
enough  to  read  the  dates  upon  the  face  of  newly 
coined  half-dollars,  she  was  requested  to  say  what 
it  was  intended  to  represent.  She  hesitated  for  a 
long  time,  and  folt  the  whole  sheet  of  paper,  till, 
discovering  the  word  "London*^  in  small  raised 
characters  in  one  comer  of  it,  she  hazarded  the 
opinion  that  it  was  probably  some,  to  her  unknown, 
letters  of  the  new  London  alphabet — a  new  alpha- 
bet for  the  blind  of  which  she  had  never  felt  a  spe- 
cimen. Another  striking  illustration  of  the  same 
fact  is  to  be  found  in  a  book  which  Mr.  Alston, 
treasurer  of  the  Glasgow  institution  for  the  instrac- 
tion  of  the  blind,  printed  in  raised  letters.  It  is  a 
selection  of  iEsop*s  fiibles.  In  order,  as  he  thought, 
to  render  his  book  more  attractive  to  the  blind, 
Mr.  Alston  accompanied  the  fables,  each  with  an 
embossed  wood  cut.  Copies  of  that  work  are  now 
to  be  seen  in  some  institutions,  where,  under  the 
name  of  "  Blind  Man*s  Pictures,"  they  have  be- 
come a  laughing  stock  to  the  blind,  who  think  the 
idea  of  representing  a  dog  by  "  a  wide  horizontal 
crooked  line,  and  four  little  vertical  straight  ones,'* 
perfectly  ridiculous.  A  still  more  striking  proof 
of  the  same  fact  may  be  found  in  the  case  described 
by  Cheselden  in  his  ** Anatomy."  "  The  Subject 
of  this  was  a  young  gentleman  who  was  bora 
blind,  or  lost  his  eye-sight  so  early,  that  he  had  no 
remembrance  of  ever  having  seen,  and  was  open- 
ted  upon  between  thirteen  and  fourteen  years  of 
age.  When  he  first  saw,  he  was  so  far  from  ma^ 
king  any  judgment  about  distances,  that  he  thought 
all  objects  whatever  touched  his  eyes,  as  what  he 
felt  did  his  skin,  and  thought  no  objects  so  agreea- 
ble as  those  which  were  smooth  and  regular,  though 
he  oould  form  no  judgment  of  their  shape,  nor 
guess  what  it  was  in  any  object  that  was  pleasing 
to  him.  He  knew  not  the  shape  of  any  thing,  nor 
any  one  thing  from  another,  however  different  in 
shape  or  magnitude;  birt  upon  being  told  what 
things  were,  whose  form  he  before  knew  from  feel- 
ing, he  would  carefully  observe,  that  he  might 
know  them  again ;  but  having  too  many  objects  to 
learn  at  once,  he  forgot  many  of  them." 
Another  remarkable  differeince  in  the  perception 


:^adows  which  they  occasion,  be  presented  to  ua '  of  the  same  object  by  two  persons  of  whom  the 
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one  lias  never  enjoyed  the  faculty  of  sight  and  the 
other  either  sees  or  recollects  that  at  some  period 
of  bis  existence,  he  has  been  able  to  see,  will  be 
found  in  the  manner  in  which  the  perception  of  an 
object  is  recalled.  Whilst  a  seeing  person ;  or  one 
who  lost  his  eye-sight  in  later  years,  can  readily 
imagine  the  whole  of  an  absent  object  with  which 
he  has  become  acquainted  by  sight  as  standing  at 
some  distance  before  him,  the  blind  from  birth, 
mentally  recalls  the  perception  of  it  by  imagining 
that  his  hand  is  actually  feeling  or  grasping  its  in- 
dividual parts  one  after  the  other.  The  impression 
which  even  a  large  object  makes  upon  the  mind  of 
a  seeing  person  has  therefore  much  the  character 
of  a  unit,  whilst  the  image  of  the  same  object  in 
the  mind  of  the  blind,  consists  of  a  succession  of 
perceptions,  each  perfectly  distinct  and  separate. 
It  may  be  objected  to  this  statement,  that  if  the 
observation  be  correct,  a  blind  person  must  be  de- 
prived of  the  faculty  of  imagining  an  object  as  be- 
ing at  a  distance ;  a  little  reflection,  however,  will 
show  that  this  objection  is  unfounded.  The  recall- 
ing of  at  least  two  perceptions  is  necessary,  even 
to  a  seeing  person,  beA>re  he  can  imagine  an  object 
which  is  out  of  sight ;  he  must  first  recall  the 
image  of  the  object  as  it  was  first  perceived,  and 
then  imagine  the  distance  which  either  he  or  the 
object  must  have  travelled  to  get  apart  from  each 
other.  These  two  perceptions  are  recalled  in  so 
quick  succession,  that  we  are  apt  to  believe  them 
to  be  one ;  while  in  fact,  they  are  two  very  distinct 
perceptions.  An  important  practical  rule  which 
may  be  deduced  from  the  foregoing,  is,  that  letters, 
geometrical  figures,  etc.,  intended  for  the  use  of 
the  blind,  ought  to  be  made  as  small  as  is  consis- 
tent with  distinctness ;  if  made  too  large  the  chain 
of  perceptions  necessary  to  take  cognizance  of 
them,  is  too  long ;  and  besides,  the  waste  of  time, 
the  perception  of  the  whole  is  not  so  clear,  nor  the 
recollection  so  easy. 

The  moral  difiierence  between  two  persons  of 
whom  the  one  has  never  enjoyed  sight  and  the 
other  recollects  that  once  he  has  been  able  to  see, 
is  no  less  striking  than  the  mental.  Whilst  the 
first  one,  unconscious  of  any  privation,  is  keenly 
alive  to  every  pleasurable  impression, 

**  And  lives  in  ftong,  and  peace  and  joy 
Though  blind,  a  merry  hearted  boy  ;** 

constant  occupation  and  a  continual  round  of  en- 
gagements are  necessary  to  prevent  the  other  from 
pouring  over  his  helpless  situation  and  to  save  him 
from  actual  despair.  Listen  to  the  repining  bard 
who  lost  his  sight  in  later  years : 

**  0  loss  of  sight,  of  thee  1  most  complain  ! 

Light,  the  prime  work  of  God  to  me  is  esttioct; 

And  all  her  various  objects  of  delight 

Annulled,  which  might  in  part  my  grief  have  eased, 

Inferior  to  the  vilest  now  become 

Of  man  or  worm;  the  vilest  here  excel  me ; 

They  creep,  yet  see ;  I,  dark  in  light,  exposed 


To  daily  fraud,  contempt,  abuse  and  wrong, 

Within  doors,  or  without,  still  as  a  fool, 

In  power  of  others,  never  in  ray  own ; 

Scarce  half  I  seem  to  live,  dead  more  than  halL 

O  dark,  dark,  dark,  amid  the  blaxe  of  noon, 

Irrecoverably  dark,  total  eclipse 

Without  all  hope  of  day ! 

O  first  created  beam,  and  thou  great  word 

**  Let  there  be  light,  and  light  was  over  all.** 

Why  am  I  thus  bereaved  thy  prime  decree  ? 

The  sun  to  me  is  dark. 

And  silent  as  the  moon. 

When  she  deserts  the  night. 

Hid  in  her  vacant  interlonar  cave,"  etc 

Contrast  with  this  dreadful  complaint  the  lan- 
guage of  him  who  was  bom  blind  : 

**  Oh !  may  I  not  as  happy  dwell 
Within  my  unillumined  cell? 
May  I  not  leap,  and  sing  and  play, 
And  torn  my  constant  night  to  day  ? 
I  never  saw  the  sky,  the  ses ; 
The  earth  was  never  green  to  me. 
Then  why,  Ob!  wbyslMuld  1  repine 
Fox  blessings  that  were  never  mine ! 

Another  interesting  difference  between  these  tvo 
classes  of  individuals,  will  be  found  in  the  feariess 
activity  which  the  blind  from  birth  will  erince^ 
when  compared  with  the  measured  tiead  and  ibfl 
slow  movements  of  him,  who,  to  detect  obsudea 
in  his  way,  once  relied  upon  an  organ  which  iM 
has  had  the  misfortune  to  lose.  ^  John  Metcil^ 
concerning  whom,  papers  may  be  foand  in  th 
Transactions  of  the  Philosophical  Society  of  Mas< 
cheater,  is  a  striking  illustration  of  this  feirlesi 
activity  of  persons  bom  blind.  Metcalf,  from  kid 
infancy,  was  very  much  neglected,  and  roamed  al 
over  the  country  during  his  boyhood.  His  iii 
occupation  was  that  of  a  teamster  and  p\^ 
During  the  winter,  when  the  earth  was  coreiei 
with  snow,  or  during  dark  nights,  he  used  to  act« 
guide  from  one  place  to  another,  to  those  libo  b^ 
eyes,  but  could  not  see.  This  blind  man  becaffi 
so  perfectly  acquainted  with  every  hill  and  valk^ 
every  tree  and  rock,  even  about  the  Peak  of  Vei 
byshire — ^he  knew  the  bearings  and  disUDces< 
places  so  well,  that  he  formed  plans  of  the  country 
he  proposed  and  effected  many  advaotag^"^ 
changes  in  the  directions  of  the  roads,  and  actl 
ally  laid  out  the  route  from  Wilnslow  to  Cosgil 
son,  himself." 

But  few  persons  have  a  correct  idea  of  iMv^ 
darkness ;  such  is  the  subtle  nature  of  light  tiil 
more  or  less  of  it  will  introduce  itself  throagh  tl 
smallest  crevices  and  openings,  or  throa^h  t) 
pores  of  bodies  which  a  superficial  observer  voqI 
think  to  be  entirely  opaque.  Persons  kmg  con&i< 
in  deep  and  dark  dungeons,  infonn  us  that  tb^ 
were  able  to  derive  amusement  from  the  doiogs  I 
a  spider,  where,  for  a  few  days,  they  bad  not  he< 
able  to  distinguish  the  walls.  The  traoslnceB^ 
of  the  eyelids  will  be  apparent  to  every  oo«  »^ 
will  take  the  trouble  to  close  bis  eyes  and  see  v& 
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ther  he  eaonot  tell  the  sitaation  of  the  windows 
Deaxly  aa  well  as  with  his  eyes  open.  It  may  well 
be  doubted,  therefore,  whether  there  are  any  spots 
accessible  to  ho  roan  beings  where  li^ht,  sufficient 
for  indistinct  vision,  will  not  find  its  way ;  and  if 
such  a  spot  does  not  exist,  it  follows  as  a  matter  of 
coarse  that  a  seeing  person  can  never  pat  himself 
ia  the  situation  of  one  entirely  blind. 

Light,  besides  producing  the  phenomena  of  vi- 
sion, has,  upon  our  physical  and  even  upon  our 
moral  nature,  an  influence  which  an  observer  who 
aiais  at  practical  results,  ought  not  by  any  means 
u>  disregard.     Every  body  knows  that  this  subtle 
a^eot  exerts  a  powerful  influence  upon  chemical 
eombinatioos ;  e.  g.  it  produces,  unassisted,  the 
chemical  union  of  a  mixture  of  hydrogen  and  chlo- 
hoe  gas ;  and  it  is  as  indispensable  to  the  health 
aod  growth  of  vegetables,  as  heat  and  moisture. 
Its  influence  upon  the  frame  of  animals  is  equally 
veil  known.     Its  eflfect  upon  our  moral  nature 
alao,  are  so  well  understood  that,  even  in  common 
laagnage,  dark  and  gloomy  have  become  almost  sy- 
Dooimoos  terms.    There  is  a  fact,  however,  con- 
nected with  this  subject,  otherwise  so  well  under- 
stood, which  appears  to  have  eluded  the  scrutini- 
xing  observations  of  most  physiologists ;  the  fact 
namely,  that  the, eye  and  its  optic  nerve  are  not 
iodispensable  to  the  perception  of  light,  but  that 
nearly  every  part  of  the  body  not  only  is  benefitted 
by  its  stimnlus,  but  also  can  and  does  transmit  to 
the  brain,  the  perception  of  its  presence.     **  In  al- 
DMst  every  glass  of  water  which  you  take  from 
stagnant  pools  and  ditches,  you  will  find  animals 
called  hydrc  virides.     Examining  these  creatures 
by  a  microscope,  you  will  perceive  that  every  one 
of  them  is  hollowed  out  so  as  to  form  a  gelatinous 
lag  of  indescribable  delicacy,  and  that  its  internal 
coostraction  is  compossd  of  granules  of  gelatinous 
eoasisteDcy  floating  about  in  a  semi-fluid  substance. 
If  yoa  ask  the  physiologist  w^hat  is  necessary, — 
in  order  to  enable  a  creature  to  see,  he  has  his  an- 
swer at  his  fingers'  ends.     He  will  tell  you  that 
before  aa  animal  can  see,  he  must  have  an  organi- 
latioo  fitted  to  receive  the  rays  of  light.    But  here, 
as  if  to  prove  that  nature  and  the  physiologist  do 
not  always  agree  together,  we  have  a  creature  ex- 
quisitely sensitive  to  light,  and  nothing  like  a  brain 
or  eye  has  aa  yet  been  discovered  in  it.     Can  the 
faydr»  see  1  Put  it  into  a  glass  of  water,  and  turn 
the  water  towards  the  light,  and  you  will  find  that 
the  bydra  will  undertake  long  marches,  to  come 
from  the  obscure  to  the  illuminated  side,  showing 
that  it  perceives  the  influence  of  light.     You  may 
call  it  seeing,  if  you  think  proper ;  but  the  animal 
has  no  eye.     Perhaps,  as  an  Italian  writer  observes, 
it  is  rather  by  feeling  the  presence  of  light,  that 
this   creature  understands  the  existence  of  the 
element." 

But  the  assertion  that  a  perception  of  light  can 
take  place  without  the  intervention  of  the  eye  and 


its  apparatus,  rests  upon  a  still  more  solid  baais 
than  the  arguments  from  analogy  with  which  com-* 
parative  anatomy,  or  rather  comparative  physiology, 
furnishes  us  so  abundantly ;  it  rests  upon  the  con- 
current testimony  of  many  persons  whose  eyes 
have  been  entirely  destroyed,  who  unite  in  telling 
as  that  there  are  for  them,  as  for  us,  diflferent  de- 
grees of  intensity  in  the  darkness  by  which  they 
are  surrounded,  and  that  in  fine  weather,  when  in 
the  enjoyment  of  perfect  health  and  when  anima- 
ted by  the  feelings  of  joy  and  comfort,  any  object 
strongly  illuminated  by  the  rays  of  the  sun  appears 
to  them  uncolored,  it  is  true,  but  still  well  defined 
as  to  site  and  locality ;  they  farther  assert  that 
ihey  can  tell  whether  it  is  day  or  night,  and  that 
often,  they  even  perceive  in  the  evening,  the  gradu- 
al disappearance  of  daylight  and  the  concomitant 
increase  of  darkness. 

There  is  nothing  in  blindness  that  prevents  a 
person  afllicted  with  it,  when  walking  in  exposed 
situations  from  experiencing  the  sensation  called 
vertigo  ;  on  the  contrary,  a  blind  person  of  a  ner- 
vous temperament  may  be  said  to  be  most  liable  to 
experience  that  feeling.  It  is  true,  that  in  many 
instances,  blind  persons  show  the  utmost  unconcern 
when  standing  upon  the  very  verge  of  an  abyss. 
A  gentleman,  for  example,  told  me  a  few  days 
since,  that  about  eight  years  ago,  he  met  John  Ross, 
a  blind  man,  passing  the  aqueduct  at  Rochester,  on 
the  side  unprotected  by  a  rai'ing,  with  his  cane 
shouldered,  and  marching  almost  as  fearlessly  as 
he  could  have  done.  He  asked  him  whether  he 
was  not  afraid  to  walk  thus  without  his  cane,  in  so 
dangerous  a  place?  Slipping  one  foot  over  the  side, 
he  answered  in  his  queer  style,  **  Why,  it  is  a  po- 
kerish  looking  place,  isnH  it  V  The  cause  of  this 
fearlessness  in  these  instances  is,  however,  to  be 
attribnted  to  the  idiosyncrasy  of  the  individual,  and 
not  to  his  want  of  sight. 

Some  blind  persons  imagine  colors  to  resemble 
sounds,  like  the  blind  man  mentioned  by  Looke,  who 
represented  red  aa  corresponding  to  the  sound  of 
a  trumpet.  By  far  the  most  generally  received 
opinion  amongst  them,  however,  is,  that  colors  are 
tangible  properties  of  a  very  delicate  nature.  They 
are  probably  led  to  that  belief  by  the  difierence  in 
the  tangible  properties  of  some  objects  which  a 
difference  in  the  die  will  produce :  e.  g.  the  smooth- 
ness and  rustling  of  silk,  varies  so  much,  according 
to  the  color,  that  even  seeing  tailors  have  been 
known  to  be  able  to  tell  in  the  dark  the  color  of  a 
piece  which  they  had  never  seen.  Baczka,  a  blind 
man  who  describes  his  own  case,  could  distinguish 
between  samples  of  woollen  cloth  of  equal  quality 
but  of  different  colors.  The  black  appeared  to 
him  among  the  roughest  and  hardest ;  to  this  suc- 
ceeded dark  blue  and  dark  brown,  which  he  could 
not  however  distinguish  from  each  other.  By  the 
same  means.  Count  Lynar,  who  also  was  blind, 
could  judge  of  the  color  of  a  horse  by  feel ;  and 
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blind  persons  are  occasionally  met  with  who  will 
seldom  err  in  the  color  of  a  person^s  hair,  if  per- 
mitted to  feel  it.  The  softness,  smoothness  and 
pliancy  of  manilla  hemp ;  differ  according  to  the 
dies  which  it  has  received,  in  a  remarkable  degree ; 
and  many  a  superficial  observer  has  been  deceived 
by  the  readiness  with  which  a  blind  man  will  select 
the  colors  as  wanted  to  weave  a  door-mat,  believing 
that  blind  persons  possess  the  faculty  of  distin- 
guishing colors  by  feel;  a  faculty  which,  in  all 
ages,  has  been  attributed  to  the  blind,  but  which  I 
need  not  add,  does  not  exist  except  with  the  con- 
comitant circumstances  already  explained.  It  may 
not  be  uninteresting  to  mention  here,  that  few  blind 
persons  appreciate  the  faculty  of  distinguishing 
colors  highly  ;  they  are  acquainted  from  their  in- 
tercourse with  the  seeing,  with  the  color  of  most 
objects  which  surround  them,  and  when  they  in- 
quire about  the  color  of  any  particular  object,  it  is 
more  out  of  deference  to  the  opinion  of  the  seeing, 
than  out  of  any  value  which  they  themselves  lay 
upon  it. 

Such  is  the  importance  of  the  knowledge  which 
we  derive  from  sight,  that  an  individual  deprived 
of  it,  involuntarily  strives,  even  during  the  earliest 
childhood,  to  supply  the  void  by  paying  greater 
attention  to  the  impressions  which  he  receives 
through  the  other  channels  of  the  mind.  This  un- 
divided and  intense  attention  to  the  remaining 
senses,  not  only  directly  furnishes  the  individual 
with  a  respectable  stock  of  knowledge,  but  en- 
larges greatly  the  channels  through  which  that 
knowledge  is  derived.  We  accordingly  find  the 
senses  of  hearing,  feeling  and  even  smelling,  so 
perfected  in  blind  persons,  as,  in  some  cases,  to 
assume  the  appearance  of  new  and  distinct  senses. 
Thus,  most  blind  persons  enjoy  the  remarkable  fa- 
culty of  distinguishing  the  presence  of  dense  ob- 
jects, when  in  their  immediate  vicinity,  without 
coming  into  actual  contact  with  them.  They  are 
seen  frequently,  whilst  walking  very  fast  in  streets 
but  little  known  to  them,  suddenly  to  stand  still, 
when  one  step  more  would  have  brought  them  into 
rude  contact  with  a  sentry-box  or  a  lamp-post;  and 
nothing  is  more  common  than  to  see  individuals 
totally  deprived  of  sight,  walking  in  a  grove  and 
avoiding  the  trees  with  as  much  apparent  ease,  as 
if  they  could  see.  The  explanation  of  this  phe- 
nomenon is  very  simple.  By  long  and  unwearied 
attention  to  the  different  sensations  which  differ- 
ent states  of  the  atmosphere  produce  upon  the 
nerves  of  the  face,  persons  deprived  of  sight  be- 
come able  to  detect  the  slightest  variation  in  the 
density  of  the  medium  which  surrounds  them; 
when  the  wind  blows,  they  become  aware  of  the 
presence  of  a  dense  object,  by  feeling  that  there  is 
something  before  them  which  obstructs  the  current 
of  the  atmosphere ;  and  on  a  fine  calm  day  the  air 
surrounding  any  such  object  appears  to  them  denser 
and  ^*  darker''^  than  any  where  else.     I  scarcely 


need  add  that  an  object  mast  be  at  least  six  iochei 

wide,  and  as  high  as  the  person*8  bead,  before  iti 

presence  can  be  detected  in  this  way :  ud  tiat 

consequently,  doors  oagbt  never  to  be  left  hdf- 

open  in  houses  freqaented  by  the  blind.    The  ev- 

rent  of  air  which  a  half-open  door  admits,  indoeei 

the  blind  to  believe  that  the  door  is  wide-opei;he 

walks  boldly  forward,  and  becomes  aware  of  la 

mistake  only  by  coming  into  contact  with  the  edgi 

of  the  door.    To  prevent  these  accideoto,  baildingi 

appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  blind  oaj^ht  m  m 

have  their  doors  swung  on  hinges,  they  oagbt  ti 

be  put  on  rollers,  and  be  made  to  recede  sidenji 

into  the  wall,  so  as  to  present  a  wide  sarfice  H 

the  person  wishing  to  enter  or  to  go  oat   Lit 

all  other  perceptions  dependent  upon  the  seiHibi% 

of  nerves,  the  power  of  blind  persons  to  peieeiif 

objects  without  coming  into  contact  with  tbeBi,ii- 

ries  materially  in  the  same  individual  with  tk 

state  of  his  health,  etc.     There  are  even  \iaat 

which  the  blind  tell  us,  that  they  lose  it  entirely. 

Some  animals  appear  to  have  this  faculty  toigml 

degree.     Spallanzani   observed  bats,  even  ite 

their  eyes  had  been  destroyed,  and  ears  aod  ■» 

trils  shut  up,  flying  through  intricate  puBf* 

without  striking  aganist  the  walls,  and  deiterod)f 

avoiding  cords  and  lines  placed  in  their  wjj.  Hi 

membrane  of  the  wings  is,  in  the  opinion  ofna^ 

the  organ  that  receives  the  impression  prodMrf 

by  a  change  in  the  resistance  of  the  air;  batsM 

experiments,  made  by  Mr.  Broughton,  sanetioi  Al 

idea  that  it  may  be  dependent  upon  their  vhiskBa 

In  an  experiment  which  he  made  on  a  kiuei,li 

found  that,  whilst  the  whiskers  were  entire,  it  ** 

capable  of  threading  its  way,  blindfolded  oatflfi 

labyrinth  in  which  it  was  designedly  placeihtf 

that  it  was  totally  unable  to  do  so  when  the  wUi* 

kers  were  cot  off.     It  struck  its  head  repeateJf 

against  the  sides,  ran  against  all  the  comen.  ad 

tumbled  over  steps  placed  in  its  way,  insted  d 

avoiding  them,  as  it  did  prior  to  the  removal  of  ibi 

whiskers. 

To  the  more  perfect  education  of  the  o<ki 
senses  consequent  upon  the  loss  of  sight,  most  il* 
be  attributed  the  delicacy  of  the  touch  of  the  bliii 
"  The  perfection  of  the  touch  of  Saunderson— «^ 
lost  his  eye-sight  in  the  second  year  of  his  lifc 
and  was  professor  of  mathematics  at  CunbiidfBi 
England — was  often  tested  in  the  examiniticsrf 
ancient  coins  ;  for  he  could  run  over  a  cabinet  tf 
Roman  medals  with  his  fin^^ers,  and  distinguish  ^ 
true  from  the  false  ones,  when  the  difference  ** 
so  slight  as  to  puzzle  connoisseurs  with  bod)  etfl 
open  to  find  it  out." 

It  would  be  a  great  mistake,  however,  to  behe^ 
that  the  touch  of  all  blind  persons  is  verr  deliciu* 
Individuals  differ  materially  in  that  respect,  oviif 
probably  to  the  different  manner  in  which  the* 
have  been  brought  up.  While  some  persons.^ 
lowing  the  true  indication  of  nature,  aUov  tbdi 
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cbiidren  to  feel  every  object  within  their  reach, 
lod  even  assist  them  in  the  investigation  of  their 
UDgible  properties ;  other  parents  again,  not  only 
remore  carefully  oat  of  the  reach  of  their  children, 
m  object  which  careless  handling  might  injure, 
but  eveo  prohibit  their  unfortunate  offspring  from 
toaching  the  most  innocent  and  indestructible  play- 
thiflg.  The  result  of  these  opposite  modes  of  treat- 
ment is  evideot.  While  the  first  will  astonish  the 
beholder  by  the  freedom  and  ease  of  their  move- 
meDts,by  their  accurate  knowledge  of  the  tangible 
properties  of  objects,  and  by  the  delicacy  of  their 
tooch ;  the  latter  totter  more  than  they  walk,  know 
sot  the  most  common  objects  apart,  and  have  a 
toQch  as  obtuse  as  that  of  seeing  persons. 

The  memory  of  most  blind  persons  is  remarka- 
U;  good.  This  fiaict  has  been  so  generally  ac- 
bowledged,  that  in  Japan,  as  we  are  informed  by 
the^er  Cbarlevaiz,  the  charge  of  preserving  the 
most  important  events,  is  confided  to  the  memory 
of  the  blind.  ^  The  aonale  of  the  empire,  the  his- 
tory of  great  men,  ancient  titles  of  families,  etc., 
are  not  more  enduring  and  faithful  monuments 
than  the  memory  of  these  blind  students.  They 
coBUDQoicate  their  knowledge  to  each  other,  and 
bj  a  sort  of  tradition,  the  correctness  of  which  is 
oeTer  disputed,  hand  it  down  to  posterity.  The 
facility  with  which  some  blind  persons  recognize 
localities,  and  find  their  way  through  the  most  in- 
tricate thoroQghfares,  is  also  probably  owing  to 
the  goodness  of  their  memory.  The  direction,  the 
ieogth  and  the  breadth  of  a  street,  the  quality  of 
it3  pavements,  the  height  of  the  houses  built  upon 
il— are  all  landmarks  which  the  blind  notice  and 
treasure  up  in  their  mind  for  fntore  nse.  By  care- 
fol  attention  to  these  details,  they  acquire  an  accu- 
rate idea  of  the  location  of  even  the  most  minute 
objects.  Nothing  is  more  common,  for  example, 
than  to  see  a  person  entirely  blind,  when  returning 
inm  a  walk  of  sereral  miles,  put  his  hand  exactly 
00  the  handle  of  the  door  which  he  wishes  to  en- 
ter. Connected  with  this,  there  is  a  singular  fact 
vhieh  we  cannot  explain,  but  for  the  existence  of 
vhich  we  have  the  authority  of  many  blind  per- 
1008.  It  is  that  all  of  them,  even  those  whose 
^e-balls  have  been  entirely  destroyed,  invariably 
^aik  with  their  eye-lids  open ;  and  that,  if  they 
Bhot  them,  not  only  they  are  apt  to  lose  their  way, 
hot  they  cannot  even  walk  in  a  straight  line. 

The  acuteness  of  the  hearing  of  blind  persons 
has  been,  in  all  times,  a  subject  of  remark.  By 
the  sound  of  their  canes  on  the  pavement,  they  as- 
c^itain  the  width  of  a  street,  and  the  height  of  the 
houses  built  on  it ;  by  the  echo  of  their  voice,  they 
t^H  the  size  and  shape  of  an  apartment ;  and  some, 
bj  attending  to  the  minutest  intonations  of  the 
voice,  have  been  known  to  form  a  shrewd  guess  at 
the  character  of  a  stranger  with  whom  they  have 
spoken  bot  a  few  minutes.  Their  talent  for  music 
^rdly  needs  mentioning;  it  is  well  known  that 


most  blind  persona  seize  with  keen  avidity  upon 
the  sources  of  consolation  which  it  offers,  and  that 
not  a  few  have  become  distinguished  as  performers 
and  composers. 

Va.  IngtUulefar  the  BltMd,  ) 
Staunton,  1842.  ) 


THE  BATTLE  OF  THE  EIGHT. 

[The  following  lines  have  already  appeared  in  print, 
and  oar  attention  has  been  directed  to  them  by  a  friend. 
In  republiabing  them,  we  depart  from  a  rale,  which  we 
have  found  it  necessary  to  adopt ;  but  we  see  in  them  so 
moch  of  the  spirit  of  poetry,  that  we  think  the  compliment 
strictly  due ;  and  we  desire,  moreover,  to  cheer  on,  to  far- 
ther efforts,  the  honorable  gentleman,  who  is  the  reputed 
author.  We  offer  him  our  pages  with  great  pleasure,  and 
invite  his  contributions.] — Ed,  Meuenger, 

Slow  dawned  the  day ;  the  robes  of  night 
Hung  heavy  round  the  God  of  Light, 
In  inky  folds,  as  if  to  shield 
The  carnage  of  the  coming  field, 
And  leave  the  hardenM  soldier  time 
To  ponder  on  a  life  of  crime. 
Then  e*er  you  dip  your  hand  in  death. 
Or  stain  the  verdure  of  the  heath. 
Pause,  stem  invader,  pause  awhile, 

And  let  thy  better  feelings  stray 
O'er  ocean's  foam,  to  that  proud  isle 

Where  all  thy  gamer'd  treasures  lay ! 
Think  on  the  cherished  ties  of  life ; 

Thy  hearth-stone  ;  and  the  voice  of  mirth 
That  twittered  gaily  round  that  hearth ; 
Think  on  thy  cbiidren,  sire  and  wife, 
Sleeping  in  sweet  tranquillity, 
Encompassed  by  the  silver  sea ! 
Think,  too,  such  ties,  such  hearths  as  those, 
Are  prized  and  guarded  by  thy  foes  I 
That  war's  red  hand  may  cut  in  twain 
Those  ties,  and  none  can  bind  again ; 
Then  measure  back,  while  yet  you  may, 
Your  footsteps  to  the  sheltering  sea. 
The  rocket  flew  !  the  signal  dire 
Loud  hurtled  through  the  dusky  air. 
Leaving  behind  an  arch  of  fire. 
That  marked  the  iron  path  of  war ; 
Then  rose  the  wild  and  deep  halloo. 
Then  burst  the  lightning's  quivering  flash. 
And  thick  the  leaden  tempest  flew. 
Commingled  with  the  thunder  crash. 
Column  on  heavy  column  came. 
Line  followed  line  in  long  array, 
And  many  a  banner,  dipt  in  flame, 
Was  lighting  up  the  morning  gray. 
On,  on  they  came  in  gallant  show, 
The  right,  the  laurel'd  host  of  Spain, 
A  serried  mass,  **  firm  paced  and  slow,** 
Measured  the  intervening  plain. 
The  left,  a  flexile  line  and  light. 
Came  headlong,  dashing  to  the  fight. 
While  all  the  wide  and  level  green, 
The  far  extended  wings  between, 
Was  left  a  free  uncumbered  path, 
Swept  by  the  cannon's  scathing  wrath. 
Opposed,  Columbia's  gallant  band 
Enger,  yet  silent,  listening  stood. 
Waiting  their  trusted  chiefs  command, 
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To  write  a  tragic  tale  in  blood. 

Now  paird  in  Rmoke,  now  robed  in  light. 

On  came  the  foe  in  thundering  might ; 

Banner  and  pennon  rose  to  view, 

And  waving  plames  of  every  hue  ; 

And  now,  emerging  from  the  atorm. 

Was  seen  the  foeman*8  frowning  form. 

Then  woke  Columbia's  battle  cry, 

Then  spoke  her  dread  artillery. 

And  deadly  glanced  the  practised  eye 

Of  riflemen  and  musketry. 

File  after  file  was  swept  away, 

Rank  upon  rank  disordered  lay ; 

And  all  the  bold  and  hardy  Tan 

Seemed  as  if  perished  to  a  man, 

So  stilly  was  the  battle  plain. 

Another  and  another  host 

Supplied  each  fallen  comrade's  post, 

As  gallant  and  as  vain. 

Still  "onward,  onward,"  rent  the  sky; 
And  onward  was  the  heartless  tread 
O'er  heaps  of  bleeding,  quivering  dead. 

But  came,  like  them,  to  die. 

For  more  than  mortal  mould  must  be 
Aught  that  a  second  time  shall  dare 
To  face  Kentucky's  rifle  war. 

Or  matchless  Tennessee. 
Still  they  shout  "  on !"  but  faint  and  low  ; 
And  still  each  column's  heavy  head 
Was  lopp'd  away  as  onward  led. 
Then  faltered  the  bold  foe. 
'Twas  but  an  instant  and  no  more, 
Fresh  columns,  stung  with  shame  and  hate, 
Soon  press'd  them  onward  to  their  fate 
And  followed  in  their  gore. 
On  right,  on  left,  the  ditch  is  gained. 
And  many  a  mangled  corpse  and  limb 
Sufllce  to  bridge  it  to  the  brim, 
It  cannot  be  maintained. 
Beyond,  a  living  rampart  stands. 
Stern  as  Gibraltar's  frowning:  rock. 
And  like  it  breaks  the  battle's  shock. 
And  the  proud  halt,  commands. 
Forgot  are  beauty  now,  and  spoil. 
They  feel  alone  the  marksman's  art, 
And  every  shot  is  at  the  heart ; 
They  falter,  they  recoil. 
Shame  bids  them  stand,  fear  counsels,  fly, 
And  each  has  seaward  cast  his  eye. 
When  through  the  broken  ranks  of  war, 
Bounded  a  steed  at  full  career. 
The  rider's  look  and  bearing  bold. 
At  once  the  chieftain's  presence  told. 
His  courser,  fetlock  deep  in  blood. 
He  reined,  and  for  a  moment  stood, 
Threw  o'er  the  field  a  hurried  look 
Of  grief  and  shame,  then  proudly  spoke : 
By  Heaven !  it  is  a  deathless  shame, 
A  death  blot  on  each  soldier's  fame. 
What !  does  a  ditch  not  three  feet  deep. 
In  check  Britannia's  legions  keepT 
Or  paltry  wall,  not  three  feet  high, 
Turn  back  the  world's  best  chivalry  ? 
What  though  a  thousand  strew  the  plain. 
Ten  thousand  British  hesrts  remain  ! 
E'en  lay  another  thousand  low. 
And  still  we  number  twice  the  foe ! 
Bid  forth  the  rearward  to  the  van, 
Deploy  each  column  into  line, 
And  when  we  front  them,  man  to  man, 


The  day  will  yet  be  mine. 
Alas !  brave  chief,  'tis  all  too  late. 
Thy  course  is  run,  the  haxMl  of  fate 
Has  checked  thee  in  thy  proad  career, 
And  laid  thee  on  a  soldier's  bier. 
This  was  Uiy  chosen  hour  to  die. 
Thou  didst  not  see  thy  legions  fly. 
Baffled  and  broke,  and  rushing  back 
To  ocean,  on  their  own  red  track. 
That  had  been  mortal  agony. 
The  fight  is  o'er,  the  battle  won. 
And  Freedom's  self  has  twined  a  crown 

To  deck  "her  own  true  soldier's  brow  f 
And  in  that  verdant  circlet's  round, 
Nor  shade,  nor  sully  spot  is  found. 

Nor  yet  a  leaf  of  sad'ning  yew. 
Thus  may  the  patriot  ever  stand. 
The  guardian  of  his  own  free  land. 
And  all  who  see  the  mighty  grare 
By  Mississippi's  rushing  wave. 
Learn  that  'tis  thus,  and  thus  alone. 
Tyrants  can  make  this  land  their  own. 


A  SISTER'S  GRAVE. 

Th?  following  lines  were  suggested  on  visiting  a  rtiWj 

frave  grown  green  and  luxuriant  with  flowers  tnuipliaiM 
rom  her  own  little  garden.  These  had  been  her  comptt- 
ions  and  inslruclers  in  health  and  in  sickness,  and  ww, 
with  perennial  beauty  and  freshness,  seemed  to  be  guardio^ 
her  body  in  death,  until  the  noorning  of  the  reaarrectioi 
While  yet  loo  young  to  read  in  the  book  of  Reveauoa 
"  God  is  Love,"  she  looked  "  through  nature  up  to  ntfaff « 
God,"  and  enjoyed  flowers  as  "  the  smiles  of  hii  food. 
ncss."  The  green  earth  and  blue  sky,  the  liihtnii)|  «rf 
heaven  and  the  bow  in  the  cloud  were,  to  her,  deToiioEJ 
incitements;  and  by  a  rapid  development  of  lotelleciMi 
and  spiritual  loveliness,  she  confirmed  the  words  ol  m 
Saviour—"  Out  of  the  mouths  of  babes  and  sucklingsUM: 
hast  perfected  praise." 
Oh,  how  sweet  is  the  place  where  our  sister  sleeps 

In  her  quiet  and  lonely  bed. 
Where  the  evergreen  tree  which  she  nurtured,  keejn 

Its  watch  above  her  head. 
And  her  garden-vine  has  learned  to  wave 

Its  beauteous  green  leaves  there, 
As  if  to  scatter  upon  her  grave 
The  garlands  she  loved  to  wear. 
Oh  a  sweet  place  of  rest  hath  our  sister  fooad, 
Where  she  sleeps  in  quiet  beneath  the  grousd ! 
And  her  own  loved  violets  blossom  there. 

And  shed  their  perfume  round 
As  if  to  hallow  each  breath  of  air 
That  comes  to  her  little  mound. 
And  near  it  "  the  sparrow  bath  builded  her  nesti" 

And  the  sweet  little  birds  are  there. 
Who  waible  the  notes  near  her  plane  of  rest. 
That  in  life  she  loved  to  hear. 
Oh,  a  sweet  resting  place  hath  our  sisier  foooA 
Where  she  sleeps  in  quiet  beneath  the  poooH ' 
And  oh,  how  selfish  would  be  the  thought, 

That  would  wish  her  back  again. 
From  her  quiet  grave  in  that  lonely  spot 

To  this  world  of  care  and  pain ; 
For  while  her  body  sleeps  sweetly  there, 

Her  spirit  hath  flown  away. 
To  partake  of  the  joys  of  a  happier  sphere, 
Mid  the  glories  of  endless  dsy. 
With  the  holy  and  happy  forever  Uest, 
How  sweet  is  our  sister's  Heavenly  rest! 
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THE  TARIFF  QUESTION. 

**  Look  mt  tkio  tide,  Ikm  on  that/* 

[BecaoM  the  Tariff  happens  to  be  one  of  the  party  ques- 
tions of  ibe  dajt  we  peroeive  no  good  reason  why  it  should 
Doc  be  diseossed  in  oar  columns,  as  a  great  national  ques- 
lioa.    We  belong  to  no  party,  and  bare  no  party  purposes 
10  MTfe.    A  few  iDODths  ago,  we  published  an  article  under 
the  tigaatore  of  **H;*'  adrocating  a  Protective  Tariff  as  a 
Datnoai  good.    It  is  an  engrossing  subject  at  this  time,  and 
ve  Uwoght,  that  howcTer  some  of  our  readers  might  differ  in 
Kpjpi  to  it — ^tbere  would  not  be  one  who  could  reasonably 
cirect  to  a  philosophical  discussion  of  a  sabject  having  such 
itaportant  bearings  upon  our  national  prosperity.     It  is 
treated  by  each  of  our  aeeompUshed  correspondents,  nol 
as  a  par^  question,  but  as  a  question  of  political  economy. 
Tbe  one  adTocates,  the  other  opposes  the  '  Protectire  Sys- 
sea.*    The  exponents  on  either  side,  are  fortunate  in  their 
champions,  for  each  of  our  correspondents  is  most  skilful 
voh  the  pen ;  being  so  nearly  matched  in  skill,  we  leave  it 
to  oer  readers  to  judge  which  of  the  two  has-tho  right  on 
hi«  BtAeJl^^Sd.  Mettengtr, 

To  T.  W.  White,  Esq. 

Editor  af  ikt  SotOktrn  Uurary  Mttoenger. 

It  was  with  much  sai^rise,  and  some  regret,  that 
I  found  ia  ibe  April  number  of  the  Messenger,  a 
lofig  artiele  in  &ror  of  a  Protective  TaiiC  I  eon- 
fur  with  ycio,  that  there  is  no  good  reason  why 
qaeslkms  of  pablic  interest  shoold  not  be  discussed 
in  your  cdlumns.  I  think  yon  wonld  do  well  to 
resenre  a  portion  of  that  ralaable  miscellany  for 
such  subjects,  proTided  yon  do  not  throw  the 
weight  of  yoar  Editorial  character  on  either  side 
of  ^e  disputants.  Would  yoa,  for  instance,  sub- 
rait  the  articles  offered,  to  a  committee  of  intelli- 
gent gentlemen  whose  opinions  are  known  to  co- 
incide with  the  writer's,  and  who,  of  course,  would 
feel  a  lirely  interest  in  putting  forth  the  ablest  wri- 
ters on  their  side,  the  Messenger  might  become 
Doe  of  the  most  valuable  teachers  of  sound  princi- 
ples, that  ever  was  raised  np  in  the  United  States. 
Its  cirealation  is  wide,  its  position  is  central,  and 
could  it  ooly  be  secured  from  Editorial  bias  and 
partiality,  it  is  probably  the  channel  which  would 
>e  selected,  both  by  the  North  and  South,  for  all 
KHmnanications  of  national  interest.  But  even 
inder  the  best  regulations,  there  are  some  subjects 
rhieh  should  be  excluded  from  its  columns ;  and  I 
biiik  the  one  above  referred  to,  is  one  of  them, 
^oi  beesmse  it  is  an  exciting  subject ;  but  becaase 
i  is  a  subject  upon  which  nothing  new  can  be 
dded.  To  revive  it  at  this  time,  I  think  is  pecu- 
ztly  unfortunate  for  many  reasons :  I  mention  but 
De  :  it  is  even  now  a  party  qfiestion,  and  it  leaves 
>  those,  who  like  myself  are  indisposed  to  mingle 
t  the  party  strifes  of  the  dtty,  no  alternative  but 
»  see  in  nleace,  doctrines  disseminated  which  are 


subversive  of  the  vital  interests  of  the  country, 
or  to  oppose  them,  at  the  hazard  of  being  consid- 
ered the  opponent  or  the  champion  of  some  politi- 
cal aspirant — a  character  which  I  not  only  disclaim 
and  shun,  but  which,  to  me,  would  be  peculiarly 
prejudicial.  Accordingly,  it  has  not  been  without 
a  struggle,  that  I  have  gained  my  own  consent  to 
answer  the  communication  of  *  H.'  But  surely, 
upon  this  subject,  any  Southern  man  will  be  ex- 
cused for  maintaining  my  principles ;  and  he  will 
gain  credit  for  candor  when  he  says  that  he  main- 
tains them  only  in  devotion  to  the  interests  of  the 
country  in  general,  and  of  the  South  in  particular. 

Upon  this  subjeci,  the  North  and  the  South  have 
long  been  divided.  The  opinions  of  the  Southern 
people  upon  it,  your  correspondent  is  pleased  to 
ascribe  to  an  unconquerable  proclivity  on  their  part 
to  *'  metaphysical  abstraetums.^*  As  the  division 
is  strictly  sectional,  while  the  subject  is  national, 
we  cannot  but  wonder,  that  all  the  wisdom  should 
lie  one  side  of  the  Potomac,  and  all  the  subtlety 
on  the  other.  Whether  this  be  the  case  ornot,  the 
writer  in  question  certainly  takes  it  to  be  so ;  and 
therefore  he  entities  himself  to  our  highest  respect 
for  his  candor. 

It  is  magnanimous  to  confess  our  faults,  espe- 
cially those  that  have  grown  gray  by  time — ^it  is 
noble  to  bow  to  the  supremaoy  of  unerring  wisdom ; 
and  it  is  generous  to  inculcate  these  virtues  upon 
those  we  love  best ;  but  I  marvel  greatly  that  our 
Southern  brother  should  have  forgotten,  that  we 
sunk  into  darkness  under  the  very  teachings  which 
proved  so  instructive  to  him,  and  by  which  he  now 
hopes  to  lead  us  into  the  broad  sunshine  of  truth. 
*'  Facts,'*  sir !  Facts  deduced  from  the  writings  of 
Mathew  Cary,  the  speeches  of  Mr.  Clay,  and  the 
statements  of  Northern  manufacturers !  Why,  sir, 
we  had  them  by  the  thousand,  warm  from  the  lips, 
and  wet  from  the  pens  of  these  very  men  in  per- 
son. The  first,  flooded  our  country  with  faets-^ 
the  second^  dressed  them  up  in  the  richest  drapery 
of  eloquence,  and  presented  them  to  us ;  while  the 
third,  throneed  the  galleries  of  the  Senate  and  Re- 
presentative chambers  with  pockets  full  of  facts, 
to  substantiate  every  word  said  in  their  favor  in 
either  house  of  Congress :  and  yet,  sir,  in  the 
midst  of  this  blaze  of  light — ^with  sun,  moon  and 
stars,  all  shining  upon  us  at  once,  and  with  the 
cannon's  mouth  threatening  to  shed  a  more  disipal 
glare  upon  us,  if  we  did  not  wake  np  to  our  true 
interest,  we  sank  down  into  the  darkness  in  which 
*  H'  found  us.  I  marvel  then,  that  he  should  now 
expect  to  illumine  our  benighted  understandings, 
with  small  fragments  of  the  great  reflectors  which 
hitherto  shed  their  light  upon  us. 
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It  is  due  to  him,  however,  to  say,  that  he  has 
adduced  some  facts,  that  I  believe  were  never  dis- 
closed to  the  public  before ;  and  these  demand  our 
immediate  attention.  I  allude  to  the  luxurious 
living  and  the  high  intellectual  attainments  of  the 
female  operatives  of  Lowell.  This  is  certainly  a 
new  and  most  astonishing  fact  in  the  history  of 
manufactures.  But  even  admitting  it  to  be  true,  I 
cannot  admit  the  conclusion  that  *  II'  would  de- 
duce from  it.  Indeed  it  seems  to  me  to  cut  direct- 
ly against  him.  It  shows  of  a  truth,  that  Lowell 
would  be  an  excellent  school  for  our  daughters; 
but  by  no  means  shows  that  Lowell  wants  any  pro- 
tection from  the  General  Government.  I  suppose 
it  indisputable  that  these  ladies  bedeck  their  sa- 
loons,  furnish  their  libraries  and  escrutoirs,  and 
load  their  tables  from  their  earnings  in  the  facto- 
ries. I  suppose  that  their  employer  does  not  pay 
them  more  than  he  can  afford  to  pay  them ;  and 
that  time  is  allowed  them  out  of  each  day  to  court 
the  muses,  or  address  themselves  to  the  sciences. 
This  I  understand  from  *  U'  to  be  the  state  of 
things  now — in  1842 — after  the  Compromise  Act 
has  performed  its  office.  Is  it  a  "  metaphysical 
abstraction,'^  to  say  that  the  master  who  can  thus 
reward  and  privilege  the  servant,  (if  their  ladyships 
will  allow  the  term)  must  be  doing  a  most  excel- 
lent business  t  Can  he  want  protection  ?  Is  it  fair 
to  conclude  that  Lowell  is  in  a  worse  condition 
than  other  manufacturing  towns  ?  What  protection 
then,  do  any  of  them  want  from  the  Government  1 
Having  disposed  of  this  fact,  I  proceed  ta  con- 
sider *  H'a'  communication  more  in  order. 

And  here  I  have  to  say,  that  if  all  he  centends 
for  be  true, — namely,  that  home  industry  ought  to 
be  protected,  still  I  maintain  most  earnestly,  that 
DO  citizen  of  the  Southern  States  ought  to  advance 
a  cent  for  their  protection ;  simply  because  nine- 
tenths  of  the  labor  employed  in  the  factories  of  the 
United  States,  is  not  home  industry  in  any  sense 
of  the  term.  I  would  not  create  sectional  differ- 
ences; I  would  be  pleased  to  see  harmony  and 
good  feeling  prevailing  among  all  the  membera  of 
the  Confederacy  ;  but  when  I  see  whole  months  of 
tlie  time  of  Congress  taken  up  with  reading  peti- 
tions from  the  Northern  States,  praying  that  body 
to  usurp  a  power  over  our  oion  operatives,  that  is 
dangerous  to  our  peace,  and  irrespective  of  our 
rights — when  I  see  our  operatives  taken  from  our 
ports,  and  the  Governors  of  the  States  to  which 
they  are  transported,  boldly  overleaping  the  bar- 
riers of  the  Constitution,  in  order  to  protect  them — 
when  I  see  the  Northern  press  teeming  with  the 
most  bitter  taunts  and  censures  of  us,  for  not  eman- 
cipating our  laborers  in  mass — when  I  see  the 
representative  of  the  principal  manufacturing  State 
in  the  Union,  (the  very  State  of  tlie  classic  Lowell,) 
holding  up  a  petition  from  his  people  to  dissolve 
the  Union,  and  hear  him  denouncing  us  upon  all 
occasions  as  tyrants  and  man-stcalers — I  cannot 


recognize  these  as  "  homebom*'  fheDds.  Tbdi 
industry,  is  not  home  industry  to  me.  Nof  srau 
it  to  me  very  creditable  to  their  hearts,  or  eompli- 
mentary  to  our  understandings,  that  they  cu  iik 
our  assistance  under  such  circamstances.  Nordo 
I  envy  the  son  of  the  South,  his  prodence  or  kii 
forecast,  who  would  persuade  our  people  to  liitt 
their  eyes  to  all  these  things,  and  volunteer  a boaatr 
to  them  out  of  our  earnings,  in  order  to  maleiki 
comfortable  at  home,  while  they  hurl  their  fai* 
brands  abroad.  We  should  at  least,  it  secMti 
me,  make  it  a  condition  of  our  gratuity,  thattky 
let  our  home  industry  alone ;  and  treat  m  with  « 
much  respect,  as  they  do  our  slaves.  I  wooU  ■! 
be  understood  as  making  no  exceptions  to  the  sbnt 
remarks.  I  know  there  are  many  North  if  Al 
Potomac,  to  whom  they  do  not  apply ;  hat  thai 
are  in  the  minority  ;  and  they  are  not  cooom^ 
found  about  factories. 

You  will,  I  hope  sir,  perceive  that  these  utn 
lie  directly  in  the  path  of  the  discussion,  indM 
they  are  not  warped  into  it,  merely  to  excite  ■> 
tional  animosity.  J  know  that  I  am  quite  u  fit 
from  party  politics,  as  your  correspondent  *  K^ 
/  believe  that  I  take  less  interest  in  them,  thai  U 
does ;  and  /  am  sure  that  what  I  write  his  ^ 
as  little  respect  to  coming  events,  as  what  he  !■  ' 
written ;  but  I  cannot  close  my  eyes  to  whtf  ■ 
forced  to  their  notice  every  day. 

Your  correspondent  sets  out  with  the  pnp^ 
tion — that  there  is  an  absolute  ohligationufmetK§ 
PARENTAL  government,  and  partiadarly  mh^ 
protect  the  industry  of  its  own  citizens  againitfi^  i 
eign  rivalry.    This  is  the  proposition  which  teMU  \ 
us,  he  means  to  discuss.     Of  course,  we  iisna% 
look  for  the  grounds  of  the  obligation— aiikrtii 
springs  from  the  nature  of  government  in  getfA  ^ 
and  from  the  terms  of  our  Constitution  in  puiii^  j 
lar.     But  we  are  disappointed.     The  propcMtiab  | 
stated ;  but  after  following  the  writer  through 
teen  columns,  I  have  not  been  able  to  find 
it  is  discussed ;  and  it  was  only  after  great  kte  : 
and  close  investigation,  that  I  could  find  any  ttiV  ^ 
in  bis  piece  referable  to  it.     At  this  stage  of  il .; 
controversy,  I  am  in  order  to  state,  that  no  gtefi^  ] 
ment  has  a  right  to  interfere  unth  the  trade  tf^  \ 
subjects^  merely  to  favor  a  particular  class;  av  , 
less  has  the  Federal  Government  thai  nghL  Ht  j 
two  propositions  are  before  the  reader,  and  ktilj 
respectfully  asked,  which  is  more  consonant  tsv 
conceptions  of  common  sense  and  commoa  'flum 
I  shall  not  here  follow  '  H'  through  his  phiiAM 
lament,  that  the  *^  innocent  little  word  of  tve  i^ 
bles,  *  Tariff,^  *  harmless  and  inoffenaive  ai  i^ 
term  in  the  English  language,' '  and  soseepokii* 
tlie  most  precise  definition/  '  should  ever  have  M 
associated  with  images  of  plunder  and  oppmsa^ 
I  regret  it  as  much  as  he  does ;  but  I  fear  it  w 
require  something  more  potent  than  a  defimti^^ 
dissolve  the  association ;  and  certain  am  I,  tM* 
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this  be  the  remedy  for  our  fttoitj, '  H*  h«d  bet- 
ter eoaunit  it  to  more  akiiful  hands. 

""  What  is  a  Tariff  t*"  says  he ;  **  simply  a  ache- 
dale  of  the  rates  of  tax,  or  duty  which  the  ^Tem- 
ment  imposes  upon  the  introdaction  of  foreign  pro- 
dscti  or  merchandise,  designed  generally  for  the 
UtofoU  purpose  of  raising  revenue,  and  or  guard- 
m  OD  pusKRTme  thv  homsborn  and  tital 
DTTKBTS  OF  THB  oouHTRT.**    ••  How  different,*' 
coDtioaes  he,  **  is  this  definition  from  that  which 
is  Qsoally  given  by  the  mere  trader  in  party  poli- 
ties." I  confess  that  I  can  see  neither  the  preci- 
aioo  lor  accuracy  of  this  definition,  nor  can  I  feel 
the  disenchantiflg  power  of  it.    If  the  anthor  of  it 
TJU  find  a  book,  philc^ogical,  political,  or  commer- 
ciil,  which  supports  it,  he  will  do  both  me  and  him- 
ttlf  some  serrice — Me,  because,  he  will  correct 
an  error  on  my  part — himself,  becaose  he  will  re- 
lieTe  his  candor  from  suspicion .    I  supposed  a  tariff 
to  be  a  sc4d€  of  duties  on  rmports-^n,  protectiye 
tuif,  to  be  duties  laid  for  the  protection  of  domes- 
tic  memtfaeiures.    My  opponent  may  think  that 
proUcim  of  mttnufaetures,  is  synonymous  with 
^guarding  and  preserving  the  homebom  and  vital 
interests  of  the  country,*^    But  he  was  not  there- 
fore It  liberty  to  substitute  the  one  term  for  the 
other.   A  definition  professes  to  describe  things 
u  thej  are ;  not  our  conclusions  from  them.— 
A  messare  aimed  at  the  vital  interest  of  the 
foujitnf,  is  a  very  different  thing  from  a  mea- 
snre  aiming  at  the  special  interest  of  manufac- 
t^nrs.    No  body  would  object  to  the  one ;  mil- 
Ii«8  would  object  to  the  other.    What  would  '  H' 
think,  if  I  should  define  a  tariff  to  be,  a  lawless  ex- 
t(frtm  from  the  pocket  of  the  planter,  to  Jill  the 
?^^t  of  the  manufacturer  t  Would  he  take  me  to 
be  a  candid  competitor  ?  Tet  I  should  be  doing  no 
Bore  nor  less  than  he  has  done. 

I  have  dwelt  at  some  length  upon  this  subject, 
^eeanse  I  eonceiye  it  to  be  of  no  little  importance. 
The  exhibition  which  *  H'  has  made  of  a  tariff,  is 
veil  calculated  to  mislead  some  of  his  readers. 

Erea  though  I  bring  myself  within  very  heavy 
^ieoanciations  from  your  correspondent,  I  acknow- 
ledge myself  to  be  of  that  number,  who  belicTe 
^^^^f^  taxation  is  in  all  respects  preferable  to  du- 
ties, for  the  support  of  the  government ;  and  I  shall 
he  very  happy  to  discuss  this  question  with  him 
vbenerer  the  columns  of  the  Messenger  can  be 
opened  to  the  discussion.  True,  a  prejudice  against 
<^t  taxation  was  imbibed  during  our  colonial 
Tassaiage,  which  is  not  yet  removed ;  but  it  will 
^▼e  way  rapidly  in  the  South,  I  am  sure,  when  the 
ears  of  the  people  can  be  fully  addressed  upon  the 
«ikjeet  We  forget  that  the  ground  of  our  hosti- 
%  to  British  taxation,  was  not  that  taxation  was 
vrong  or  even  impolitic,  in  the  abstract;  but  that 
>t  was  wrong  to  tax  the  colonies,  when  they  had 
no  voice  in  laying  the  tax.  They  would  not  be 
taxed  by  a  body— the  Parliament,  in  which  they 


had  no  representative.  They  never  objected,  they 
ought  not  now  to  object,  to  be  taxed  by  their  own 
representatives,  for  the  support  of  a  government 
of  their  choice.  Could  the  people  be  persuaded 
of  this,  but  for  a  single  year,  a  most  wonderful  and 
salutary  change  would  be  wrought  in  the  hce  of 
things.  But  as  they  will  not  bear  direct  taxation, 
their  rulers  have  to  extract  the  needful  revenue 
from  them,  by  stealth ;  in  doing  which,  they  take 
from  them  ten  times,  sometimes  forty  times,  as 
much  as  they  would  have  to  pay  under  a  tax  ac- 
cording to  property.  Say  has  well  remarked,  that 
the  whole  system  of  duties,  is  but  an  artifice  of 
rulers  to  cheat  their  subjects  out  of  the  needful 
revenue  without  their  knowing  it.  But  this  is  not 
the  time  nor  the  place  to  discuss  this  question. 

*'The  poet  Bums,*'  says  our  author,  *'in  his 
beautiful  ^istle  to  a  young  friend,  expressed  a  de- 
sire to  bask  in  the  golden  smile  of  fortune,  not  for 
the  sake  of  the  gewgaws  and  vanities  which  wealth 
bestows ;  but '  for  the  glorious  privilege  of  being 
independent.'  If  individual  independence  be  so 
desirable,  how  much  more  so  is  that  of  a  nation  I 
if  the  Protective  System  will  therefore  produce 
this  enviable  result — if  it  will  give  to  the  great 
mass  of  society— the  working  men  of  the  nation- 
constant  and  regular  employment,  and  the  means 
of  acquiring  the  comforts  and  necessaries  of  life— 
if  it  will  develope  and  e3q[>and  to  an  indefinite  ex- 
tent, the  resources  of  this  great  Republic — if  it 
will  exert  a  powerful  influence  in  extending  the 
boundaries  of  practical  and  scientific  knowledge — 
f/ it  will  effect  all  this,  and  that  too,  without  inflict- 
ing injury  upon  any  individual,  or  class  of  society, 
it  should  surely  commend  itself  to  the  approbation 
of  every  rational  being.  These  beneficial  effects  are 
ascribed,  by  its  advocates,  to  the  Protective  Sjrstem.'* 

I  have  quoted  the  whole  of  the  foregoing  pas- 
sage, that  the  reader  may  see  with  what  care  the 
writer  avoids  the  responsibility  of  the  arguments 
hinted  at  in  it.  Were  the  lines  within  two  of  those 
which  he  quoted  from  Bums,  before  him,  that  he 
qualified  so  cautiously,  and  left  the  conclusion  to 
the  advocates  of  a  Protective  Tariff  t 

**  But  where  you  feel  your  hoiwr  grip, 
Let  that  aye  be  your  border." 

Upon  a  grave  question  of  political  economy,  in 
which  Say  and  Adam  Smith,  are  most  unceremo- 
niously thrown  aside,  I  hardly  expected  to  find  the 
facetious  Robert,  quoted  as  orthodox ;  but  oertainly 
I  shall  not  object  to  him  in  this  place.  There  is 
another  passage  in  the  same  piece,  which  we  should 
always  bear  in  mind  when  listening  to  the  claims 
of  the  manufacturers. 

^  If  sdf  the  wavering  balance  shake, 
It'a  rarely  right  adjuated.** 

The  independence  of  which  he  spoke,  was  not 
that  of  which  *  H'  speaks ;  the  glorious  privilege 
of  buying  from  none    but  **homeborn"  frien'*- 
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As  to  this  matter  of  national  independence^  which 
haa  been  rung  in  our  ears  for  the  fourth  of  a  cen- 
tury, I  beg  leave  to  say,  that  however  desirable  it 
might  be,  it  is  high  time  for  us  to  abandon  the  idea 
of  gaining  it  by  means  of  a  Protective  Tariff.  We 
have  tried  tlie  experiment  fairly  for  six  and  twenty 
years,  and  at  the  expense  of  hundreds  of  millions, 
and  yet  wc  are  as  far  from  independence  now,  as 
we  were  at  the  beginning. 

Passing  over  *  11 V  history  of  the  Virginia  ^^ pre- 
judice*^ in  favor  of  free  trade ;  and  the  strange  con- 
nection which  he  has  discovered  in  it,  with  Smithes 
Wealth  of  Nations,  und  the  still  more  strange  inti- 
mation that  that  work  contains  one  doctrine  for 
Britain,  and  another  for  the  rest  of  the  world ;  and 
the  yet  most  marvellous  assertion,  that  Great  Bri- 
tain *^  saw  in  it  a  great  moral  and  political  power, 
by  which  the  destiny  of  other  nations  might  be 
swayed ;"  (as  though  all  the  rest  of  the  world  was 
too  stupid  to  detect  its  errors.)  Passing  over  all 
this,  we  come  to  his  views  of  free  trade. 

"  What  is  free  trade,"  says  he.  "  If  the  words 
be  understood  to  mean  an  exchange  of  commodities 
upon  equal  terms  between  different  individuals,  or 
geographical  parts  of  the  same  country, — why  then, 
we  understand  them."  ^^  But  when  we  come  to  apply 
the  principle,  as  regulating  the  intercourse  of  sepa- 
rate and  distinct  nations  or  communities, — it  is  a 
principle  which  never  was,  and  never  can  be,  re- 
duced to  practice."  *^  Suppose  there  should  con- 
vene a  great  diplomatic  Congress  of  all  the  civilized 
nations ;  and  it  was  solemnly  stipulated  that  the 
productions  of  all  of  them,  whether  of  the  earth — 
the  water — the  forest,  or  the  loom — should  be  freely 
admitted  into  the  ports  of  each  other,  either  free  of 
duty,  or  at  some  uniform  nominal  duty  1  Will  it  be 
contended  that  such  a  policy  would  equalize  the  con- 
dition of  nations  J*"*  And  here  follow  several  columns 
to  show  that  free  trade  would  not  put  all  nations  upon 
an  equal  footing  in  point  of  wealth  and  prosperity ; 
because  nations  **  like  individuals j"*^  differ  in  moral 
and  physical  power,  in  habits,  industry,  soil,  climate, 
&c.  &c.  He  understands  how  these  effects  may 
be  wrought  out  by  free  trade,  "  between  different 
individuals  or  geographical  parts  of  the  same  coun- 
try ^^  but  he  holds  it  to  be  impossible  that  the  same 
results  can  follow  free  trade  between  different  na- 
tions ;  because  nations,  like  individuals,  differ  in 
every  moral  and  physical  quality !  No  one,  I  be- 
lieve, ever  heard  of  such  a  definition  of  free  trade 
before — no  one  ever  contended  that  it  would 
equalize  in  all  respects,  the  condition  of  the  parties 
engaged  in  it — it  never  did  have  that  effect  between 
individuals  (clearly  as  *•  H^  understands  its  opera- 
tion here),  much  less  between  different  states ;  and 
if  ever  it  can  have  that  effect  upon  different  states 
of  the  same  government,  it  will  have  it  between 
states  foreign  to  each  other,  because  it  has  pre- 
cisely the  same  difficulties  to  overcome  in  tlie  one 
caso  as  in  the  other.    Nor  less  illogical  is  the' 


conclusion,  than  extravagant  the  premisea.  Becun 
free  trade  cannot  bring  all  nations  to  a  commn 
level,  is  it  to  be  cramped  and  fettered  by  the  gor- 
emment  at  pleasure  \  When  the  government  telb 
me  that  I  shall  buy  my  goods  at  Lowell  or  furftita 
third  of  my  yearns  earnings,  does  it  equalize  ik 
condition  of  the  vender  and  purchaser  ?  li  thii 
"  the  fairness  and  reciprocity"  which  '  H'  tees  n 
plainly  and  so  charmingly  %  But  why  all  this  aitf 
and  confusion  about  a  very  plain  intelligible  nma. 
The  free  trade  for  which  we  c^utend  is  the  privi- 
lege of  selling  our  own  to  whom  we  please,  udrf 
carrying  the  proceeds  to  our  families  withott 
having  the  hand  of  the  government  thni5t  \mm 
pockets — the  right  of  buying  where  we  cao  |il 
the  best  bargains,  without  being  forced  toborrf 
Northern  manufacturers.  Is  there  any  thing  Toy 
visionary  in  all  this !  Is  it  not  wonderful  that  iia 
representative  government  where  the  whole  poMi 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  agriculturists,  they  will  Ml 
force  the  government  to  allow  them  these  pirfl^ 
ges! 

As  to  the  allegation  that  England  does  not  pn^ 
tise  free  trade,  though  she  is  ever  hypocriliealf 
pretending  to  do  so,  1  hare  only  to  say,  he  it  00^  j 
or  false,  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  queetioa  ft  | 
would  be  easy  to  show  that  just  so  far  as  she  ditf  \ 
not,  she  acts  unwisely.     Nothing  woold  be  BOii  I 
easy  than  to  demonstrate  that  her  com  lavahM-  j 
been  vastly  injurious  to  the  mass  of  her  pnfK' 
though  they  have  been  vastly  beneficial  to  thai^ 
who  happen  to  have  the  power  of  sustaining  thA^ 
This  suggestion,  of  coarse  is  designed  to  ante- 
in  us  a  spirit  of  retaliation  ;  a  spirit  as  uviitll;! 
nations  as  in  individuals.     It  is  never 
with  equal  measures  of  injury.     It  must  everii 
more  than  it  suffers.    An  insult  must  be 
with  a  blow,  a  blow  with  a  wound,  and  a 
with  death.    The  main  object  of  govcmineaiiili' 
check  this  desolating  spirit,  not  to  encoaragsil 
But  to  carry  it  into  trade,  especially  inieiaiiiwi; 
trade,  is  commercial  suicide,  because  commwii 
privileges  are  denied. 

In  reply  to  the  common  remark  that  trade  ihw  . 
be  left  to  regulate  itself,  which  '  H'  is  pieaseJV 
designate  by  the  common  appellation  of  every  tUH 
that  opposes  his  views ;  he  asks  why  not  applf  I 
to  gaming,  and  offences  generally.  *'  Let  us  aloi^ 
says  he,  "  might  serve  as  a  yery  conveoicnt  piM^ 
tion  to  outlaws  and  pirates,  but  is  altogether  iHp 
plicable  to  a  law-governed  people."  | 

The  intellectual  vision,  that  is  blind  to  the  di^  j 
tinction  between  these  cases,  and  that  vhieh  ■  j 
under  discussion,  is  not  likely  to  be  assisted  bji^ 
light  that  I  can  shed  upon  the  subject.  If  *B 
will  take  the  trouble  to  reconsider  the  caaei  vw 
he  has  put,  he  will  perceive,  that  with  one  eie^ 
tion,  Congress  by  universal  acknowled^n^  ** 
no  right  to  interfere  in  them,  beyond  the  LH^ 
of  Columbia,  however  necessary  resirictioBS  ^ 
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be,  to  the  peace  and  good  order  of  the  oommuDity  I 
It  large.  The  excepted  caae  falls  within  the| 
powers  e2;pr«jj/y  delegated  to  the  Federal  GoTem- 
neiit.  If,  therefore,  '*  the  great  ruling  principle," 
be  admitted,  **  that  society  is  bound  so  to  legislate 
u  to  secure  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  nam- 
ber,"  Congress  is  certainly  not  that  **  Society.*^ 
The  thief,  the  robber,  the  bandit,  the  beendiary, 
migfat  plunder  and  destroy  at  pleasure,  throogh 
eTeiy  state  in  the  Union,  and  Congress  coold  not 
nm  I  fioger  to  restrain  him ;  and  is  it  to  be  al- 
lowed to  harden  the  innocent  traffic  of  one  portion 
of  the  cofflmanity,  in  order  to  enrich  another,  upoo 
t}ie  plea  that  the  general  good  requires  it !  But  do 
lestnints  upon  trade,  for  the  benefit  of  manufactu- 
insi  ^^seeore  the  greatest  good,  io  the  greatest 
tmberr*  Whether  the  consumers  or  the  producers 
beir  the  harden  of  these  restraints,  they  far  out- 
Bimber  the  manufacturers.  But  where  is  this  long 
pnnised,  erer-ehanted  jmblic  good  that  was  to  re- 
sslt  from  the  protection  of  home  industry  !  Pass- 
ing orer  the  scenes  that  were  exhibited  in  the  halls 
of  Congress  io  1828,  when  troops  of  manufacta- 
leis  stood  over  their  representatires  in  Congress, 
and  forced  them  to  exactions  which  they  were  wil- 
bg  to  forego — ^passing  over  the  scenes  of  1832, 
whea  these  same  manufacturers  placed  their  liberty 
ud  the  liberty  of  the  nation  in  the  hands  of  one 
na^  la  order  to  secure  by  force,  what  they  had  at 
first  lappliantly  begged  as  a  boon — ^passing  over 
tlte  disclosures  recently  made  from  the  Custom 
Hoose  of  New-Tork  ;  I  ask  where  is  the  "^eiM- 
rdgood^^to  compensate  for  the  particular  evils 
tbat  have  grown  oat  of  the  misnamed  American 
Sjtteai !  We  have  paid  in  advance  more  than  two 
hnodred  nsillioBS  of  money  for  this  general  good, 
ud  we  hafe  waited  five  and  twenty  years  for  it ; 
ttd  now  where  is  it  1  It  would  have  been  a  thou- 
sud  times  better,  a  thousand  times  cheaper  to  the 
P^pie  of  the  United  States,  to  have  subscribed  an 
>ou)Qat  equal  to  the  whole  cost  and  profits  of  the 
Stories,  and  to  hare  paid  it  to  the  manufacturers, 
^u  to  bare  been  taoLed  as  they  hsTc  been  in  every 
1^  that  they  consume  for  the  support  of  these 
Choose  plants  of  the  General  Government. 
^u  geaeration  has  passed  away  since  the  com- 
^B^Bceoieot  of  the  miserable  system,  and  yet  the 
^pendente  which  it  was  to  produce,  is  still  in 
pnttpect.  For  mure  than  a  hundred  and  thirteen 
Biilioos  worth  of  oar  productions,  we  have  to  seek 
aforeigo  market  still ;  and  to  these  foreign  markets 
the  manofacturers  rush  with  an  avidity  as  keen  as 
^  plasters,  when  they  can  profit  by  them,— ever 
harping,  as  they  go  and  come,  "  let  us  protect  home 
^uslry,  let  us  be  independent,''  Still  we  bring 
ooe  haodred  and  seven  millions  from  those  coun- 
tries which  they  tell  us  to  have  no  fellowship  with ; 
^  they  themselves  furnish  eleven  millions  of  the 
prodacts  given  in  exchange  for  them.  Fine  tea- 
chers of  iudependence  these,  truly ! 


But,  continues  this  writer :  "  to  foster  manufac- 
tures by  high  duties,  say  some,  is  not  only  injurious 
to  agriculture,  but  is  taxing  one  portion  or  divi- 
sion of  the  country  for  the  benefit  of  another. 
Even  if  thit  were  the  fact,  it  is  still  maintained,  on 
the  principle  of  the  general  good,  that  one  half 
the  population  ought  not  to  be  reduced  to  low  diet 
and  scanty  clothing,  in  order  that  the  other  half 
may  be  provided  with  superfluities  and  luxuries**^ 
I  find  it  difficult  to  treat  such  an  argument  as  this 
with  common  respect.  Does  it  follow  that  one 
half  the  population  is  to  be  reduced  to  low  diet  and 
scanty  clothing,  because  the  other  pursues  a  lucra^ 
tiye  employment  ?  Does  the  farmer  take  auythiug 
from  the  manufacturer  1  Does  he  forbid  him  to  plant, 
and  thus  to  share  his  profits  ?  The  one  chooses  a  pro- 
fitable employment,  t^e  other  chooses  an  unprofita- 
ble one — ^the  one  grows  rich  and  the  other  grows 
poor ;  and  now,  says  the  sagacious  writer,  the  pub- 
lic good  requires  that  the  government  should  take 
from  the  one  and  give  to  the  other,  in  order  to 
equalize  their  conditions !  Nay,  the  case  is  worse 
than  this.  The  one  goes  industriously  to  work  on 
a  farm ;  the  other  says,  I  will  work  at  nothing  but 
manufactures,  and  by  this  work  I  cannot  live  un- 
less the  farmer  gives  me  a  third  or  a  half  of  his 
earnings.  By  all  means,  says  '  H,'  make  him  give 
it;  national  independence,  the  public  good,  and 
home  industry  all  require  it;  and  no  *^ parental 
government"  ought  to  refuse  it.  It  happens  that 
no  parent  of  common  sense  ever  dealt  Utus  with 
his  children.  One  makes  cotton  and  the  other 
makes  shoes — ^that  father  who  would  force  the  first 
to  give  a  part  of  his  earnings  to  the  last,  would 
better  deserve  the  name  of  tyrant  than  father. 

In  answer  to  the  argument  that  high  duties  are  in- 
jurious to  agriculture,  this  writer  says  :  "  It  has 
grown  into  a  familiar  saying,  that  commerce  and  ma- 
nufactures are  the  handmaids  of  agriculture.**  And 
here  follows  a  fanciful  description  of  agriculture. 
'*  The  mistress**  **  in  queenly  superiority,**  presiding 
over  ^  her  less  pretending,  but  not  less  industrious 
handmaids  :**  while  they, "  her  ever  faithful  minis- 
ters, provide  for  her  in  return  by  their  ingenuity  and 
toil,  an  endless  variety  of  comforts  and  facilities.** 
And  thusi  this  objection  is  disposed  of,  with  no 
other  support  than  a  brief  ipse  dixit  of  Raymond, 
that  the  best  way  to  encourage  agriculture  is  to  en- 
courage manufactures.  Though  upon  a  subject  as 
important  as  this  is  I  would  have  preferred  some- 
thing a  little  more  substantial,  I  am  not  disposed 
to  deny  the  familiar  maxim,  which  it  presents  to  us, 
even  with  these  garish  ornaments.  Let  it  be  re- 
membered, however,  that  it  is  only  when  recipro- 
cal interests,  voluntarily  pursued,  unite  this  inte- 
resting group  in  kind  offices,  that  they  sustain  to- 
wards each  other  the  captivating  relations  in  which 
^  H*  exhibits  them  to  us.  If  her  Royal  Highness, 
is  put  in  keeping  of  a  custom-house  officer,  who 
eaters  '*  her  temple^'  seizes  on  **  her  riches,''  and 


tga.  TobeanTehiapmofiscODfinedlooneuticle — 
ooane  cotton — because  it  would  have  been  eitreme- 
Ij  difficult  for  him  to  hsTe  made  good  his  sBserlion 
with  anj  tbing  else.  I  wish  he  had  happened  tu  talce 
iron  for  hia  example,  the  fanner's  tint  guanon.  But 
take  the  poailion  as  established ;  why  do  manu&c- 
turers  want  a  ProtectiTe  Tariffi  It  has,  lays  this 
writer,  not  only  cheapened  their  fabrics,  bat  cheap- 
ened them  BO  maeh  a»  to  repel  British  competition 
from  foreign  markets.  Surely  then  there  can  b«  no 
danger  from  Great  Britain,  in  the  home  market. 
Will  these  "  handmaiden*"  extort  from  their 
*  Qaeen'  "chat  which  not  enriches  them,  and  mak< 
her  poor  indeed  V  Do  they  not  perceive  that  if 
they  continue  to  press  the  tariff,  they  must  nlli- 
malely  Tuin  thcmBclves^  How  strange  that  they 
should  be  importunate  for  a  tariff,  that  is  actaally 
cheapening  their  productions  annually! 

Bat  it  is  a  fact  kmg  since  discovered  fay  political 
eeonomisls,  aod  most  painfully  demonstrated  by 
the  history  of  the  American  System,  that  a  Protec- 
tiTe  Tariff,  white  it  injures  every  other  iotetest, 
esnnot  permanently  advance  the  interest  of  the 
manufacturer,  unless  it  b«  perpetually  incieased. 
His  profiM  must  toon  come  down  to  the  average 
profits  of  other  occupaiiont.  '  H'  himself  gives 
the  reason  of  this,  when  he  states  that  competition 
brought  down  the  prices  of  cotton  fabrics.  Make 
a,  business  very  profitable,  and  men  will  rush  to  il, 
from  other  pursuits,  until  by  competition  and  over- 
production, they  sink  its  profits.  And  when  forced 
up  and  sustained  by  goremment-favor,  it  is  s  eon- 
BBming  fire  that  spreads  and  desolates  as  it  is  fed ; 
bat  instantly  expires,  unless  it  be  kept  alive  by  ever 
incceaaing  supplies  of  the  fuel  that  kindled  it.  Thus 
has  it  been  with  the  manufactures  of  the  United 
States.     The  tariff  of  IBIA,  carried  up  cotton  ffoods 


oppose  her  laws  to  the  onrighieon 
the  Federal  Govemtneat,  they  gavt 
voices  for  a  law  that  overstepped  a 
Constitution :  and  placed  the  libert 
can  people  at  the  mercy  of  a  singl 
no  imaginary  picture ;  no  "metap 
tion  ;"  it  is  roelsncholy  history  ;  ■ 
form  as  inoffensive  as  tnilh  win  per 
And,  here  is  the  proper  place  to 
lion  which  the  writer  under  eonsidi 
pleased  to  cast  upon  the  State  of 
Thia  "ehivalroaa  state,"  sayB  hi 
since,  disdaining  any  other  cona 
own,  buckled  on  the  armor  of  wai 
manifesting  her  esceasive  attacboM 
deliberately  resolved  to  teaithe  Ud 
From  so  grave  a  writer,  and  one  U 
"all  design  of  treading  upon  part]/ 
a  right  to  expect  more  candor.  1 
which  South  Carolina  gave  to  the  C 
net  exclusively  her  own.  It  was 
given  to  it  by  every  Stste  aontfa  t 
and  the  constmetion  that  will  bi 
every  impartial  tribanal  under  he 
quainted  with  ita  terms  and  ita  bisi 
believe,  whose  judgment  is  not  wm 
or  unsetded  by  alarm  or  paiaititt, 
the  right  of  Congress  under  that  ii 
one  class  of  the  eommnnity  men 
trade  of  anether.  The  right  of  ( 
duties,  she  never  denied ;  bat  tha 
them,  in  order  tofoiter  manufaettu 
If  Congress  have  this  right,  il  mi 
exclusion  of  all  imports,  aad  of  eoi 
iTstion  of  all  foreign  c 
suppose  *  H'  wonld  hsidly  o 
hence.     Nor  did    South   CsidUhi 
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owo  forts  timed  opon  her  oitizeos — ^and  her  seaports 
bicckaded  by  American  Teasels  of  war.    As  these 
thii)^  tnuspired,  she  piade  preparation  to  meet 
tbem;  and  but  for  the  Compromise  Act,  the  end  of 
the  Protective  System  would  have  been  the  end  of 
tbe  Uflioo.    Who  would  have  been  to  blame  for 
tiiis  loelaocboly  issue  1   A  British  writer,  one  too 
vho  denoonces  the  British  Proteetiye  System  in 
Domeasoxed  tenns,  thus  speaks  of  the  controversy 
betneeo  Sooth  Csrolina  and  the  General  Govem- 
iKDt:  "It  is  difficult,  however,  to  say  how  long 
^perv^se  system^'  (the  tariff)  "  might  have  been 
maiotained,  bat  for  ito  political  effects.    It  was 
pnneifoUy  patronized  by  the  Northern  States.    It 
is  qoite  impossible,  we  believe,  to  show  that  they 
ctlKT  did  or  could  derive  any  benefit  from  it ;  but 
ai  all  ereots  ii  is  quUe  certain  that  it  was  highly 
isjsQOQs  to  the  Sonibem  States.    Their  staple 
ffodaets  are  cotton,  tobacco  and  rice,  of  which  by 
^  ilie  largest  portion  is  exported  to  foreign  coun- 
^  aad  the  jjanters  speedily  found  that  every  re- 
srietion  on  importation  from  abroad  occasioned  a 
conesponding  difficulty  of  exportation.    This  led 
to  a  discussion  of  interests  and  to  strong  re- 
onostraoces  against  the  traffic.    These  however 
y^  disregarded.     Provoked  by  this  treatment, 
^<^  Candioa  took  the  decisive  course  of  refusing 
to  enforce  the  customs,*'  &c.  &c.    "  This  waa  a 
deathblow  to  the  tariff.      Congrees  now  saw  what 
^itnnhU  men  had  seen  long  before^  that  it  waa 
°^^«"uytoreeede.  A  law  waa  accordingly  passed, 
»>BmoDly  caUed  Mr.  Clay's  biU,  &o.    These  acts 
restored  tranquillity;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
^  i«  m  every  jmnt  of  view  highly  beneficial  to 
^rtjmihc,^  Thna  speaks  an  impartial  observer, 
¥»  a  calm  review  of  the  past,  when  he  could 
hare  no  motive  to  misrepresent.   On  the  contrary, 
'H'boUs  this  language :  *' We  trust  that  states- 
°K&  will  be  found  of  aufficicQt  wisdom  and  firm" 
VM>  to  assume  whatever  responsibility  may  be 
'^^^"•My  to  the  performance  of  so  high  a  duty^^^ 
(^  doty  of  protecting  manufactures) :  To  which 
I  iiare  to  reply,  that  I  hope  that  when  such  states- 
°i€a  aie  found,  they  will  be  candid  enough  in  the 
^^^  to  avow  fkankly  their  designs.    Let  them, 
^  'H'  does,  declare  that  they  mean  to  "  leap  over 
^  thorny  points  of  constitutional  law ;"  trample  the 
i^oQipramise  Act  under  foot;  and,  at  every  respon- 
lability,  force  the  yeomanry  of  the  country  to  sup- 
^  maau^ctures.     Let  our  doom  be  so  distinctly 
i^ked  out,  that  there  can  be  no  division  of  opinion 
^^Bg  oortelvea,  except  npon  the  single  question, 
'bether  we  will  submit  or  resist  1     Let  not  the 
ni£  design  be  concealed,  under  the  flattering  cry 
>f  ^ome  industry  and  independence.     Such  lan- 
guage as  this,  at  the  concluaion  of  a  long  essay 
)n>fessing  to  be  little  else  than  the  quiet  musings 
'i'  a  friend  to  truth,  brings  forcibly  to  my  mind, 
^  words,  (with  all  their  accompanying  circum- 
*««e8,)  "  thy  speech  bewrayeth  thee." 


As  to  the  right  which  S.  Carolina  exercised,  of  ex- 
pounding the  Constitution  for  herself,  I  am  not  dis- 
posed to  repeat  the  numerous  arguments  which 
have  been  urged  upon  her  side  of  the  question.    I 
should  have  supposed  however,  as '  H'  himself  ap- 
peals from  Mr.  Madison's  resolutions  of  1798-'99 
to  the  text  itself,  he  would  have  conceded  to  a 
whole  State  the  like  privilege.    I  have  only  to  say 
that  if  the  majority  in  Congress  are  the  only  le- 
gitimate expositors  of  that  instrument,  our  wise  fore- 
fathers never  did  so  silly  a  thing  as  when  they  framed 
the  United  States  Constitution.    That  instrument 
was  certainly  a  compact  between  States^  all  ad- 
mitted to  be  sovereign;  and  it  differs  from  a  treaty- 
only  in  its  constituting  a  new  and  limited  govern* 
ment,  to  guard  and  to  promote  those  common  in- 
terests, which  could  not  be  confided  to  the  States 
separately.    Had  it  been  called  a  treaty  instead  of 
constitution^  no  one  would  have  questioned  the 
right  of  each  party  to  it,  to  decide  for  itself  what 
powers  it  had  yielded,  and  what  reserved.  This  doc- 
trine, that,  stipulations  between  independent  sover- 
eignties are  to  be  decided  by  the  majority  of  the 
States,  is  quite  new.    The  absurdity  of  it  will  be 
plain  by  supposing  the  confederation  to  have  con- 
sisted of  New- York,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island, 
Delaware  and  New-Jersey  alone.  Would  the  inter- 
pretation given  to  the  articles  of  confederation  by 
the  three  last,  be  conclusive  upon  the  other  two, 
with  seven  times  their  population  t  Nor  would  it 
be  more  equitable  to  refer  questions  arising  under 
the  compact,  to  the  decision  of  the  majority  of 
people  in  all  the  States ;  for  then  the  two  first  would 
control  the  three  last,  with  Maine,  New-Hampshire, 
Vermont,  Connecticut  and  Maryland,  added  to  them. 
By  the  same  rule,  seven  States  would  rule  the 
whole  twenty-six.    But  when,  I  ask,  did  the  ma- 
jority of  States  decide  that  Congress  had  power  to 
protect  manufactures  %  What  States  but  those  who 
suffered  under  the  restrictive  system,  ever,  in  their 
sovereign  character,  expressed  their  opinions  upon 
the  question  1    This  doctrine  of  majorities  applied 
to  States f  justifies  Russia,  Prussia  and  Austria,  in 
dividing  Poland  between  them ;  and  so  of  the  role 
of  decision,  by  population.   It  would  be  bad  enough 
in  common  articles  of  copartnership,  to  allow  the 
majority  to  interpret  them  for  the  minority ;  but  in 
a  confederation  of  States,  it  would  be  a  thousand 
times  worse.    In  the  first  case,  there  is  some  se- 
curity  for  justice,  in  the  candor,  magnanimity,  and 
liberality  of  individuals ;  but  these  are  virtues  un- 
known to  States,  when  they  stand  opposed  to  local 
interests.    Self  is  the  word  with  States,  unite  them 
as  you  may. 

I  conclude  these  remarks  with  a  brief  state- 
ment of  my  objections  to  a  Protective  Tariff. — 
It  is  flatly  opposed  to  that  clause  of  the  Consti- 
tution, which  denies  to  Congress  any  powers 
not  expressly  given  in  that  instrument,  or  neces- 
sary to  carry  into  effect  the  powers  therein  dele- 


1  the  maDuTacturers,  by  encouraging 
avarice,  liuurj,  and  a  spirit  of  extortion — upon 
the  importera  and  planlerB,  by  tempting  to  amug- 
giiag  BDd  other  dsTicea,  to  escape  the  operation  □! 
laws  palpably  unjust  and  partial.  It  is  dangeroui 
to  the  Union,  by  cieating  aectiona)  animo«ities  tod 
discontentB.  It  eocouiages  prodigality  in  the  go- 
vernment, by  filling  its  coffers  with  useless  trea- 
■nre.  Since  the  foundation  nf  this  government, 
more  than  eleven  hundred  millions  of  dollars  have 
been  extorted  from  the  honest  earnings  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  most  of  it  to  protect  manufactures ;  ani 
has  been  squandered  with  a  profligacy  unheard  of 
among  nations ;  and  with  a  partiality  among  the 
States  that  is  startling.*  It  can,  as  we  have  seen. 
be  of  no  permament  benefit  to  the  mannfacturera 
themselves.  It  never  can  secure  a  home-roaiket 
for  our  products.  As  for  rice  and  tobacco. 
Dot  contettded,  I  presume,  that  they  are  benefitted 
bjmanufaetUTes;  and  yet  their  exchangeable  vali 
ja  reduced  by  a  tariff!,  And  how  ja  it  with  cottont 
The  home  consumption  is  a  mere  nothing;  to  the 
production.  Such  is  the  state  of  things  after 
twenty  years'  protection.  If  the  whole  crop  could 
be  manufactured  at  our  doors,  what  would  it  be 
worth  if  confined  to  our  own  country*  And  what 
more  preposterous  tkin  to  suppose  that  we  can 
make  a  price  for  our  cotton,  by  increasing  the  fa- 
cilities for  turning  it  into  cloth  1  Does  any  one 
suppose  that  by  doubling  the  number  of  rice  mills 
and  flour  mills,  the  price  of  rice  and  flour  would 
be  doubled  !  Rather  the  reverse.  As  to  the  In- 
dia rivalry,  which  '  H'  Iiinta  at  as  dangerous,  there 
is  hut  one  way  in  which  we  can  make  that  formi- 
dable, and  that  is  by  fettering  our  fiireign  trade. 


bor,  bagging,  and  shipping,  and 
with  me  instantly.  Lastly ;  a  Pro 
riously  depresses  the  price  of  i 
They  bring  into  the  country  nos 
and  it  woald  seem  axiomatic,  till 
their  eicbaugeable  value,  yon  de 
If  eottoQ  could  buy  oothing,  it 
nothing;  if  it  eoald  buy  but  hal. 
pnrchases,  it  would  be  worth  bnl 
value.  Now  a  duty  of  fifty  per  ei 
the  effect  of  making  it  buy  but 
would  otherwise  pnrchaae — and 
does  any  duty  ^ect  it.  Bat  i 
much  disputed,  1  torn  tram  it  to  ' 


ble. 

During  the  operation  of  tba 
tem,  for  about  fifteen  years,  (exec 
when  the  grand  bamhag  was  jiv 
English  speonlatars,)  eottoo  kepi 
decline ;  so  that  for  six  yeare  p 
averaged  not  quita  ten  cents  per  ; 
years  succeeding  the  Compromisi 
rather  more  than  thirtoen  cents 
those  years  it  bad  to  struggle  i 
barraaamenl  of  the  commercial  « 
this*  Never  did  the  prodoction  i 
pidly  than  in  these  eight  yoais,  ai 
ney  been  so  scarce  as  in  the  two 
when  there  is  hardly  money  or  t 

is  within  a  cent  of  the  averag* 
last  years  of  the  isriff.  The  eff 
promise  were  instantaneons  npoi 
of  our  country.  Our  Southern  i 
aspect — trade  became  bs 
agriculture  flonriahed — works  of 
be  seen  in  all  qoi 
feelinn  which  had  prevailed  bel 
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all  buardft.  So  epoke  the  British  government 
oQce;  and  it  cost  her  millions  of  moneys  much  of 
her  best  Mood,  three  millions  of  her  subjects,  and 
tbc  richest  territory  in  the  world.  So  s|>8ke  the 
King  ud  Psriiameot  of  Great  Britain  once ;  and 
it  cost  the  King  his  head,  and  the  Parliament  its 
eiistenee.  I  am  by  no  means  satisfied  with  the 
inooTaiion  opon  the  Compromise  Act  to  sapply 
the  vaots  of  the  government,  nor  shall  I  ever  be, 
QQtil  I  become  better  satisfied  with  the  mode  in 
which  those  wants  are  produced.  If  the  govern- 
meot  is  to  be  permitted  to  waste  at  pleasure,  and 
tbea  tax  us  to  supply  its  wants — ^and  if,  in  so  tax- 
ing Qs,  the  interest  of  the  manufacturers  is  ever  to 
be  coDsalted;  the  Compromise  Act  is  worthless. 
This  is  bat  to  ofler  a  premium  to  a  large  class  of 
the  conunonity,  to  encourage  prodigality  in  the 
Gorerament ;  and  they  will  do  the  service  for  the 
revard.  We  have  seen  this  already.  The  public 
debt  was  for  a  long  time  the  apology  for  protec- 
tioD,  aod  the  protected  squandered  in  every  dlrec* 
tioo  to  keep  the  public  debt  from  being  paid. 

Finally,  there  is  not  an  unbiassed  writer  upon  po- 
litical economy ,  who  has  risen  within  the  last  century, 
vho  does  not  denounce  the  System  of  Protection 
as  onwise  and  unjust.  '  H,'  to  be  sure,  brushes 
them  all  away  with  my  uucle  Toby's  kindness,  as 
^gs  too  harmless  to  be  hurt,  and  too  silly  to  be 
noticed.  If  his  readers  however,  will  take  the 
tnoble  to  peruse  them,  they  will  find  them  entitled 
to  as  mncb  respect,  and  quite  as  practical  in  their 
rievs,  as  *  H'  himself.  Strange  that  Adam  Smith 
shoQld  have  ever  been  denounced  as  a  visionary 
theorist  Dr.  Franklin  says  that  when  he  was 
vritiog  his  Wealth  of  Nations,  "he  was  in  the 
hibit  of  bringing,  chapter  after  chapter,  as  he  com- 
y^  it,  to  himself.  Dr.  Price  and  others  of  the 
literati;  then  patiently  hear  their  observations,  and 
profit  by  their  discussions  and  criticism— even 
s<»Qetime8  submitting  to  write  whole  chapters 
uev,  and  even  to  reverse  some  of  his  proposi- 
tinos.''*  Qa^te  likely,  that  his  articles  upon  Free 
Trade,  passed  the  revision  of  that  great  practical 
philosopher,  Franklin  himself;  and  these  <  H*  pro- 
Dcmoces  splendid  theories,  got  up  to  favor  British 
Hicy.  When  Mr.  Webster  dared  speak  his  honest 
sentiments ;  this  was  his  language :  '*  Resolved, 
That  no  objection  ought  ever  to  be  made  to  any 
^oant  of  taxes,  equally  apportioned  and  imposed 
S<^  tU  porpose  of  raising  revenue;  but  that  taxes, 
imposed  on  the  people  for  the  sole  benefit  of  any 
^'«*  of  meny  are  equally  inconsistent  with  the 
'RiscipLis  OF  THB  CONSTITUTION,  and  with  sound 
pdgment :  That  the  supposition,  that  until  the  pro- 
pf^ed  tariff  or  some  similar  measure  be  adopted, 
^e  shall  be  dependent  on  foreigners  for  the  means 
of  subsistence  and  defence,  is,  in  our  opinion, /a/2a- 
cms  zod  fanciful,  and  derogtUory  to  the  character 

*Wa]MA*s  Annals  of  Philadelphia:  p.  514. 
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of  the  nation:  That  high  bounties  on  such  domes- 
tic manufactures  as  are  principally  benefitted  by 
that  tariff, /fluar  great  capitalists  rather  than  per- 
sonal  industry^  or  the  owners  of  small  capitals ; 
and  therefore  we  do  not  perceive  its  tendency  to 
promote  national  industry:  That  we  are  incapable 
of  discovering  its  beneficial  effects  on  agriculture^ 
since  the  obrioos  consequence  of  its  adoption  would 

El  THAT  THE  FARMXa  MUST  OIYI  MORI  THAN  HE 
NOW  DOES  FOR  ALL  HE  BUYS,  AND  RECEIVE  LESS 

FOR  ALL  HE  SELLS:  That,  iu  our  Opinion,  the  pro- 
posed tariff,  and  the  principles  upon  which  it  is 
avowedly  formed,  would,  if  adopted,  have  a  ten- 
dency to  diminish  the  industry,  impede  the  pros- 
perity,  and  corrupt  the  morals  of  the  people, ^^^ 

Thus  then  we  see  that  the  principles  which 
South  Carolina  avowed,  were  first  broached  in 
the  State  which  was  her  most  inveterate  foe  when 
she  proclaimed  them;  and  of  the  man  who  fought 
the  last  pitched  battle  sgainst  these  principles. 

The  same  man  concurs  with  *  H*  in  the  opinion, 
**that  agriculture,  commerce  and  manufactures, 
will  prosper  together;"  but  from  these  premises 
they  happen  to  come  to  directly  opposite  conclu- 
sions :  **  Therefore,"  says  '  H,'  "  manufactures 
should  be  protected  :"  "  Therefore,"  says  Mr. 
Webster,  **  all  legislation  is  dangerous  which  pro- 
poses to  benefit  one  of  these  without  looking  to 
consequences  which  may  fall  on  the  others."! 

Mr.  Webster  is  right.  It  is  only  when  all  are 
undisturbed,  that  agriculture,  commerce  and  manu- 
factures, can  prosper  together;  and  it  is  just,  be- 
cause there  is  a  natural  union  betweem  them,  re- 
sulting from  mutual  dependence,  that  favoritism  to 
one  degrades  the  others. 

I  have  but  one  remark  more  to  make,  and  I 
have  done ;  and  I  hope  this  controversy  is  done, 
and  forever.^  If  protection  really  bo  a  blessing, 
let  those  States  which  believe  it,  practise  it. 
They  can  favor  manufactures  to  their  hearths  con- 
tent, by  bounties,  if  not  by  duties ;  and  the  rich 
fruits  of  their  wisdom  will  all  then  be  confined 
to  themselves ;  and  of  course  will  be  more  abun- 
dant, than  if  diffused  over  the  whole  surface  of  the 
Union.  The  fact,  that  in  not  one  of  the  twenty- 
six  States,  has  ever  been  made  a  proposition  even, 
to  protect  its  own  manufactures,  while  for  half  a 
century  our  ears  have  been  dinned  with  argu- 
ments in  favor  of  the  policy,  is  proof  decisive  that 
there  is  but  one  opinion  upon  this  subject  North 
and  South,  however  different  the  language  of  the 
two  sections.  B. 

*  Mr.  Webster's  resolutions  in  the  town  naeeting  of  Bos- 
ton in  1820. 

t  Mr.  Webster's  speech  on  the  tariff  of  1824. 

X  We  thank  our  connetpondent  for  his  hint,  and  assnre 
him  we  naean  to  profit  by  iU  We  eschew  every  thing  that 
tends  to  politics,  and  therefore  cannot  hereafter  yield  oar 
columns  to  diacuMions  of abit  charaoter.— [JSSd.  Mess, 
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LOVE  AND  BEAUTY. 

BY  ANVA  COBA  MOWATT. 

From  Hymen,  late,  Love  bougbt  a  bark, 
And  launched  it  on  Life's  billowy  sea, 
Nor  paused  the  swelling  tide  to  mark, 
For  Beauty  bore  him  company. 
Mild  as  his  mother's  glance  tbe  sunbright  weather. 
And  Love  and  Beauty  tempt  the  waves  together. 

Lore  softly  breathed  in  Beauty's  ear 

How  fair  her  charms,  how  great  their  might ; 
And  Beauty  bent,  his  words  to  hear. 
And  smiled  her  smile  of  radiant  light : 
And  Love  declared  yon  sun  might  leave  tbe  sky, 
And  earth  be  lit  by  Beauty's  smiling  eysw 

Thus  on  they  glided — ^till  a  cloud 

Slow  gather'd  o'er  the  azure  heaven. 
And  pealed  the  thunder  from  that  shioud. 
By  lightning  flashes  lit  and  riven. 
While  winds  and  waves  in  battling  fury,  roar^ 
And  snatch  from  Love's  weak  hand,  the  useless  oar ! 

An  instant  to  the  Gods  he  prayed. 

Then  turned  to  Beauty  trembling  near, 
To  claim  her  fair  hands'  feeble  aid. 
Or  bid  her  syren  accents  cheer : 
But  cold — ^unfit  for  woman's  gentlest  task — 
She  sat — ^nor  comfort  gave,  nor  seemed  to  ask. 

Where  had  her  charms,  her  graces,  fled  7 

The  smiles  that  late  her  soft  lip  decked  7 
Love,  anguished,  gased — and  groaning  said, 
As  'gainst  the  rocks  his  boat  was  wrecked, 
Ah  Beauty !  formed  for  joy's  unruffled  sea. 
He's  lost  who  braves  life's  stormy  tide  with  thee ! 
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THE  WIDOWER'S  BRIDE. 

That  eye  so  bright  and  radiant 
A  sadder  look  should  wear. 
For  the  weakness  of  thy  spirit 
A  punishment  must  bear ; 
And  the  laugh  will  leave  thy  lip 
Ere  many  days  have  past, 
And  that  heart  so  cold  and  careless, 
Must  learn  to  feel  at  last. 

"  Yon  are  free,  Eyelyo ;  the  tie  that  once  bound 
us  is  broken  foreyer,  and  your  happiness  will  be 
given  to  another^s  keeping.  May  he  love  you  as 
sincerely  as  I  have  done,  and  may  his  wealth  win 
for  you  tbe  blessing  of  forgetfulness."  These 
were  the  parting  words  Evelyn  received  from  the 
lover  of  her  youth.  A  few  days  after  they  were 
written,  he  was  seeking  among  strangers  the  plea- 
sure his  home  denied  him,  and  she  became  the 
bride  of  a  rich  and  gifted  man.  It  was  to  his 
riches  that  Mr.  Mordante  was  indebted  for  the  smiles 
of  his  lady ;  though,  £uoinated  by  her  grace,  he  did 
not  dream  of  the  worldlinese  lurking  beneath  it. 
He  was  a  widower,  and  having  been  peculiarly  for- 
tunate in  his  former  connexion,  he  sought  Evelyn^s 
aflfection,  in  the  belief  that  she  would  revive  his 


early  dream,  and  give  to  his  only  child  something 
of  the  tenderness  they  both  had  lost.  Absorbed  in 
the  excitements  of  public  life,  literary  in  bis  pur- 
suits, and  fastidious  even  to  a  defect,  Mr.  Mor- 
dante*s  choice  was  not  a  judicious  one ;  and  vras 
attended  by  that  self-deception  and  want  of  judg- 
ment so  frequently  displayed  in  the  selections  of 
intellectual  men.  He  soon  discovered  he  could 
meet  with  little  sympathy  in  his  bride;  but  the  illu- 
sion of  love  was  still  aroond  him,  and  she  was  so 
graceful  in  her  levity,  so  winning,  even  in  frivolity, 
that  though  disappointed,  he  could  scarcely  com- 
plain ;  and,  with  the  sanguine  faith  of  affection,  he 
trusted  to  the  future  to  correct  the  follies  which 
shadowed  the  present. 

Several  weeks  after  their  marriage,  were  past  in 
the  city  of ;  and,  wearied  at  length  by  con- 
tinual dissipation,  and  tired  even  of  what  she  called 
happiness,  Evelyn  accompanied  her  husband  to  his 
country  residence — ^where,  during  the  two  yean  of 
his  lonely  domestic  life,  his  child  bad  remained. 
With  the  impatience  of  an  enfant  gdtee^  the  lady 
looked  forward  to  the  quiet  of  her  new  home ;  and 
while  fatigued  by  the  gayeties  of  town,  she  saw 
nothing  even  gloomy  in  living  beyond  their  circle. 
Mr.  Mordante  listened,  with  a  smile,  to  her  play- 
ful petulance,  and  answered  her  exclamations  with 
lover-like  attention.  He  was  gratified  by  her  un- 
expected willingness  to  forsake  the  enjoymeota  she 
delighted  in ;  and,  believing  her  faults  were  those 
incident  to  youth,  tinging  the  mind  rather  than  tbe 
heart,  he  indulged  in  none  of  those  forebodings, 
which  an  impartial  observer  would  have  expe- 
rienced. To  a  lofty  spirit,  suspicion  seems  mean- 
ness; and  Mordante^s  diBposition  was  too  high- 
toned  and  generous  to  remark  in  othera,  what  be 
was  too  noble  to  practise  himself. 

Constant  and  sincere,  ardent  in  truth,  yet  re- 
served in  seeming ;  feeling  deeply,  but  rarely  be- 
traying feeling,  his  was  a  proud  and  confiding  de- 
votion, a  woman  might  well  be  happy  to  have 
gained.  But  alas !  it  was  not  for  himself,  Evelyn 
had  wedded  him;  all  the  affection  one  so  ael&A 
could  give  another,  she  had  bestowed  on  the  lover 
whose  farewell  wishes  we  have  read ;  thoogfa  ia 
the  reliance  of  an  earnest  tenderness,  Mr.  Mor- 
dante never  questioned  the  veracity  of  her  oft-re- 
peated declaration,  that  he  was  the  only  one  whose 
love  she  had  ever  vslued.  Had  he  for  a  moment 
thought  otherwise,  the  link  betvreen  them  would 
have  ceased :  for  his  sensibility  on  this  point  vras 
morbid ;  and,  conscious  of  having  transferred  to 
Evelyn  the  kindness  once  the  portion  of  aoother, 
he  dwelt  with  peculiar  warmth  on  the  idea  of  being 
the  first  and  only  object  of  his  vrife's  deepest  senti- 
ments. She  had,  at  an  early  period  of  their  en- 
gagement, observed  the  strength  of  this  feeling ; 
and  many,  very  many  had  been  her  profesaions  of 
an  attachment  she  avowed  no  other  had  excited. 
How  often  in  after  vears  did  the  remembiance  of 
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tlist  first  step  in  deceit  come  OTcr  her,  when  the 
recollection  was  agony ! 

As  they  approached  their  home,  Mr.  Mordante 
grew  silent  and  abstracted ;  some  painful  impres- 
Koo  was  eTidently  weighing  upon  him,  and  his 
gaxe  was  fixed  anzionsly  on  his  animated  eompa- 
nioD,  as  if  he  sought  to  find  calmer  thoughts  within 
that  gayety.  At  length  even  Evelyn  noticed  his 
Hsirait  manner,  and  taking  his  hand,  she  looked  at 
bira  with  that  bright  smile,  whose  persuasion  he 
cooM  rarely  resist,  and  asked  jestingly  the  cause 
of  his  reverie.  But  Mordante  was  graver  than 
she  had  ever  seen  him,  as,  pressing  to  his  lips 
the  hir  band  he  held,  he  said  in  the  hesitating  tone 
of  one  who  is  aneertain  how  his  words  will  be  re- 
ceived, **  I  vras  thinking,  dearest,  of  the  happiness 
and  the  blessing  my  child  will  gain  in  year  kind- 
ness. My  duties  have  separated  me  much  from 
him,  and  be  is  at  an  age  when  a  mother^s  care  is 
all  important.  You  have  had  few  occasions  to 
pfactise  self-control,  and  I  fear  Arthur  will  some- 
times test  your  patience,  but  you  will  be  gentle 
with  him,  I  am  sure ;  you  must  eodeavor  to  bear 
vith  his  childish  trials  of  your  temper,  Evelyn ; 
aad  love  him  for  my  sake  !^ 

^Indeed  I  will,"  was  the  lady^s  reply;  "you 
know  I  dole  on  beautiful  children,  and  he  will  soon 
learn  Co  love  me." 

That  I  do  not  doubt,"  returned  Mordante; 
**  bat  Evelyn,  you  roust  try  to  be  affectionate  to  a 
chtU  who  is  not  beautiful ;  you  must  be  prepared 
to  see  no  nncoDmM>n  loveliness,  for  Arthur  has  few 
ehanns  to  win  a  careless  eye,  and  his  brief  exis- 
tence has  been  one  of  constant  suffering.  My  poor 
boy  is  deformed." 

IsTolantarily  Evelyn  withdrew  her  hand  from 
her  hnsband^s  grasp,  and  then,  ashamed  of  the  crue^ 


loog,  dreary  hours  it  might  be  her  lot  to  spend  by 
the  side  of  a  feeble  and  suffering  child.  Her  heart 
grew  colder  as  she  pondered  on  her  vanished  hopes 
and  her  present  tears ;  and  there  was  little  of  her 
former  enthusiasm  lingering,  as,  leaning  on  her 
husband*s  arm,  she  entered  her  future  home.  At- 
tributing her  lassitude  to  fatigue,  Mr.  Mordante's 
attentions  were  unceasing;  and  his  anxious  look 
became  brighter,  as  with  an  appearance  of  interest 
Evelyn  Inquired  for  his  child.  It  was  late  in  the 
evening,  and  Arthur  was  asleep.  With  the  eager- 
ness attending  all  her  impulses,  and  which  fell 
gratefully  on  Mordante^s  feelings,  the  bride  has- 
tened to  the  child's  room,  and  bent  over  the  little 
sleeper.  It  may  be  that  some  shadow  of  the  grief 
hoarded  up  for  him  in  the  hereafter,  troubled  his 
dreams,  for  he  sighed  heavily  and  stirred  restlessly 
beneath  the  hidy*s  gaze.  He  was  not  beautiful,  if 
childhood  can  be  otherwise ;  his  features  were  not 
lovely,  and  his  face  lacked  the  rich  hue  of  robust 
health.  But  his  hair  waved  in  sunny  ringlets ;  and 
the  lashes  rested  long  and  darkly  on  the  pale 
cheek.  The  expression  of  the  boy*s  countenance 
was  sad,  even  in  slumber,  as  if  some  profound  suf- 
fering had  already  entered  the  young  heart  with  a 
foretelling  gloom.  This  look  of  melancholy  may 
often  be  early  noted  in  children  who  have  lost  a 
mother's  tenderness ;  it  is  as  if  the  sorrow  so  irre- 
parable, takes  from  infancy  its  unconsciousness, 
mingling  with  its  helplessness  the  knowledge  of 
grief.  Poor  child !  well  might  his  visions  be  dis- 
turbed, for  the  beautiful  eyes  of  his  father's  bride 
were  careless  in  their  glance ;  and  the  softer  ones 
that  would  never  have  met  his  in  coldness,  could 
only  gaze  on  him  now  from  the  far-off"  heavens. 

Days  glided  on,  slowly  and  heavily  for  Evelyn. 
Her  husband's  duties  carried  bim  frequently  from 


impulse,  as  hastily  replaced  it.    Mordante  made  no  home ;  and  that  home,  even  for  him,  was  beginning 


rentark  on  the  movement,  but  it  struck  coldly  on 
his  heart.  The  remainder  of  their  journey  was 
passed  almost  in  silence ;  Evelyn  vainly  endeavored 
to  resume  her  gay  tone ;  the  emotion  her  oompa- 
nioo  evinced,  stilled  her  levity. 

Left  to  her  own  reflections,  unbidden  visions  of 
the  future  thronged  before  her  fancy;  she  was 
doomed  to  live,  for  several  months  at  least,  apart 
from  the  allurements  of  dissipated  society— to  be 
thrown,  in  a  measure,  on  her  own  mental  resources ; 
and  how  slight  they  were !  There  was  no  love  on 
her  part,  to  gladden  solitude ;  the  one  for  whose 
sake  she  could  have  borne  it,  her  inconstancy  and 
deceit  had  estranged ;  and  she  had  no  sympathy 
with  her  husband's  pursuits — no  appreciation  of  his 
lofty  character.  Already  a  faint  shade  of  disap- 
poiotment  was  with  her :  memory  brought  contrast 
and  regret ;  and,  as  she  recalled  the  sacrifices  of 
troth  and  feeling  she  had  made  to  worldly  interest, 
she  felt  baffled  by  her  own  aits.  She  thought  too, 
of  the  boy  whose  early  years  it  would  be  her  duty 
to  watch  over;  and  she  shuddered  to  picture  the 


to  lose  something  of  its  attraction.  Marriage 
seems  the  certain  remedy  for  the  blindness  of  love, 
and  Mr.  Mordante  was  frequently  pained  by  the 
selfishness  and  indifference  his  wife  displayed. 
Too  thoughtless  and  capricious  to  be  long  a  suc- 
cessful h3rpocrite,  Evelyn  gradually  ceased  to  af- 
fect a  fondness  she  did  not  experience ;  and  the  re- 
spect she  involuntarily  felt  for  her  companion, 
chilled  and  deepened  almost  to  awe.  Their  occu- 
pations were  widely  different ;  there  was  no  simi- 
larity in  taste  or  motive  between  them.  In  a  few 
weeks,  Mr.  Mordaote's  devotion  to  books  and  busi- 
ness grew  more  exclusive ;  and  the  bright  smile  he 
once  loved  to  meet,  now  greeted  him  rarely,  and 
was  numbered  among  the  blessings  of  the  past. 
For  a  short  time,  Evelyn  had  been  gentle  and  af- 
fectionate to  his  child ;  and  this  had  been  a  bond  of 
kindness;  but  her  impulses  though  sometimes  pure, 
w^re  but  transient,  and  Arthur  was  soon  neglected 
when  the  novelty  of  his  dependance  wore  off.  She 
had  undertaken,  in  a  momentary  mood  of  tender- 
ness, to  initiate  him  in  the  mystery  of  reading,  and 


•he  had  not  yet  furgotten  the  heUe  in  the  wife :  and 
anger  at  being  coDiTollod.  wbb  her  oiil;  emution. 
"  It  grieiea  me,  Evelyn,"  Mordante  said,  "  lo  be 
obliged  to  blune  you,  but  your  own  heart  must  lell 
yon  your  conduct  haa  been  unkind,  that  you  have 
not  prored  to  my  poor  boy  the  friend  you  promised 
tu  be.  1  know  he  hu  Tew  external  charma  to  re- 
pay your  care ;  but  his  heart  is  warm  and  Buscepti- 
ble,  and  should  not  be  met  by  coldneM.  Remem- 
ber how  hard  his  lot  is,  and  how  early  he  has  felt 
the  greatest  of  life's  sorrows,  and  you  will  repent 
the  haaty  reproofs  that  have  darkened  the  young 
spirit  80  shadowed  already.  He  is  not  accustomed 
to  harshness ;  for  until  I  knew  jou,  he  was  dearer 
to  me  than  all  on  earth ;  and  I  tried  by  indnlgei 
and  gentleness  to  recompense  something  of  the 
true  devotion  I  gained  and  lost  in  his  mother. 
Forgive  me,  dearest,  if  mj  woida  pain  yon ;  I  trust 
I  shall  never  be  forced  lo  mention  thia  subject 
again ;  and  when  your  patience  is  tested  by  Arthor' 
childishness,  treat  him  kindly,  Evelyn — recollect 
how  little  happiness  the  future  proffera  for  bim,  and 
bow  few  he  haa  to  love  him." 

Resentment  at  her  husband's  interfereace,  ended 
in  confirmed  dislike  to  the  innocent  cause  of  of- 
fence j  and  with  the  trivial  vengeance  of  a  narrow 
intellect,  Evelyn  visited  on  Ihe  child  the  anger 
■nrnmooed  by  his  fsther'a  appeal.  She  neve 
dressed  him  except  to  censure,  and  Arthur 
learned  that  hia  only  comfort  was  in  avoiding  her 
preaenee.  Placidly  and  without  a  murmur,  the 
child  endured  the  blighting  conduct,  which  sank 
but  too  painfally  on  a  mind  rendered  prematurely 
■enaitive  by  sufTering  and  miafortune.  Mia  molher'i 
death  combined  with  the  peculiarity  of  hia  tempera- 
ment, lo  produce  that  thoughtful  and  melancholy 
tone  of  character,  often  fisible  in  those  whose  api- 


lyn,  in  the  satisfaction  of  accompli 
u  town,  bad  kind  words  and  gen 
Uild  she  had  hilherlo  scarcely  d( 
except  in  blame.  It  may  be  too 
rienced  some  faint  dawning  of  sel 
the  midst  of  her  busy  preparation! 
the  slight  form  of  Arthur,  as  he 
window,  trying,  with  profunnd  at 
his  simple  lesson.  He  looked  pal< 
curls  were  carelessly  thrown  bac 
head,  and  the  blue  veins  in  hi 
strangely  distinct.  His  eyes  w 
mournful,  and  hia  movements  evil 
ness,  so  painful  to  witness  in  thi 
acquired  throogh  time,  the  privi 
Mr.  Mordante  observed  his  soi 
alarmed  for  Arthur's  health,  prop 
their  jMiraey,  or  allow  tbe  bo 
them.  But  either  of  tlieee  ptam 
Hrs.  Mordante's  sodden  fondness 
it  was  decided  the  chUd  ■faoold 
and  his  mother's  lister,  who  had 
visiter  there,  should  be  asked  to  i 
ring  their  absence.  Hiss  Coarta 
dante's  cousin ;  and,  donblj  relaU 
had  always  been  the  favorite  bm 
panion  of  hia  infancy.  It  was,  ho 
surprise,  she  received  the  invitati 
charge;  for  since  hisbtber'i  eeet 
visits  bad  been  merely  formal, 
of  Evelyn,  gathered  from  tbeee,  m 
one,  as  Mrs.  Mordante  looked  wi 
diatrust  on  the  conaezions  of  tl 
once  borne  her  name.  But  will 
fulness  of  her  natnre,  Edidi  Coai 
her  consin's  goest;  and  with  k  li| 
Mr.  Mordaote  departed,  aad  beai 
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ud  tlwDgfa  his  health  continued  delicate,  his  gayer 
feelings  prodoced  rapid  and  visible  improvement. 
The  faint  nwe-tiot  brightened  a  cheek  so  long  pale 
with  sorrow ;  his  eyes,  always  dark  and  lustrous, 
liiooe  wiih  lovelier  light ;  and  the  face  his  father's 
bride  thoQght  so  forbidding,  was  almost  beautiful 
with  the  glow  of  feeling  and  awakened  intellect. 
With  the  tenderness  of  an  elder  sister,  Edith 
watched  over  and  instructed  her  little  companion ; 
id  the  difference  in  their  ages  scarcely  divided 
their  aympathies,  for  Arthur  was  thoughtful  beyond 
his  jeare,  sod  hers  was  that  guileless  and  gentle 
dispositioD  which  seems  never  to  lose  its  childhood. 
Their  eojoyments  were  simple  and  rational,  and 
they  both  half-dreaded  the  period  which  would  mar 
tbeir  traaquiliity,  in  bringing  Mrs.  Mordante  home. 
But  that  period  Mrs.  Mordante  used  every  effort 
to  defer.  Plunged  once  more  in  the  whirlpool  of 
pyety,  still  fascinating  to  strangers,  and  with  more 
tbao  her  girlish  frivolity,  she  shuddered  to  picture 
her  destined  return  to  the  dull  dwelling  she  had 
(fitted  80  eagerly.  But  Mr.  Mordante's  engage- 
neota  io  town  were  fulfilled,  and  after  having  more 
tban  oDce  postponed  their  departure  at  Evelyn's 
earaeBt  entreaties,  he  at  last  declared  he  would  re- 
maia  do  longer,  and  insisted  on  leaving  town  im- 
oediately.  The  delay  of  a  few  days  was  all  Mrs. 
Mordante  could  obtain  by  remonstrance  and  per- 
suasion, for  her  husband  was  dissatisfied  with  her 
lerity,  and  resolved  to  allow  folly  to  separate  him 
BO  longer  from  his  child.  A  week  of  happiness 
vaSf  however,  stUI  in  her  power ;  and  with  child- 
isb  eagerness  she  snatched  its  pleasures.  Three 
lu^u  previous  to  the  day  decided  on  for  their  re- 
tarn,  Evelyn  accompanied  a  gay  party  to  the  thea- 
tre. Mr.  Mordante  was  not  among  them,  and  his 
iadydid  not  regret  his  absence;  for  his  grave  man- 
nas disconcerted  her,  and  at  times  she  was  startled 
^  the  stem  reproval  in  his  look.  She  was  afraid 
totiiHe  in  his  presence;  and  graceful  trifling  was 
Iter  forte.  She  was  in  her  brightest  mood  that 
evening,  and  more  than  one  speech  of  gallant  com- 
piiment  had  been  spoken  to  her,  which  she  was 
glad  Mordante  had  not  heard.  With  the  confi- 
ne of  acknowledged  beauty,  she  glanced  around 
the  hoose,  when  she  encountered  the  fixed  gaze  of 
*  gentleman  in  a  box  near  her.  Evelyn  grew  pale, 
ud  the  smile  passed  from  her  lips  as  she  turned 
hastily  from  that  look.  Before  she  had  recovered 
^  composure,  the  gentleman  was  standing  beside 
her.  "It  has  been  nearly  two  years  since  we  met; 
loay  I  venture  to  hope  Mrs.  Mordante  has  not  for- 
gotten one  of  her  earliest  friends  ?" ' 

^  qnestiou  was  asked  with  the  coolness  of 
one  who  knew  he  was  remembered,  and  the  speak- 
er stone  was  ironical.  Abashed  by  the  calm  ad- 
dress of  him  from  whom  she  had  expected  either 
"•e  coMDe33  of  a  stranger,  or  the  resentment  of  a 
oeceiTcd  and  rejected  suitor,  Evelyn  answered 
eonfiuedly^-and  the  gentleman,  taking  the  vacant 


seat  next  to  her,  continued:  '*The  pleasure  of 
meeting  you  to-night,  is  really  an  unexpected  one. 
I  only  reached  town  to-day,  but  had  previously 
heard  you  were  ruralizing  some  distance  hence.  I 
scarcely  credited  the  report;  it  is  impossible  that 
Mrs.  Mordante  coold  have  the  cruelty  to  hide  her 
attractions,  even  if  they  may  no  longer  make  vic- 
tims." 

Provoked  by  the  familiar  mockery  of  his  man* 
ner,  yet  possessing  neither  the  consciousness  of 
undeserving  it,  nor  the  dignity  to  repulse  it  de- 
cidedly, Evelyn^s  colour  deepened  as  he  spoke, 
and  her  evident  embarrassment  seemed  to  encour- 
age her  companion's  remarks. 

"  Mr.  Mordante,  I  believe,  is  not  here  V  ho 
asked,  glancing  carelessly  around  him.  "  So  you 
have  already  forgotten  your  girlish  creed  of  devo- 
tion, and  learned  to  be  happy  even  in  separation. 
I  recollect  you  were  often  eloquent  on  the  text  of 
lovers*  attentions  to  each  other,  continuing  unal- 
tered, yet  you  are  here  without  your  husband,  and 
without  seeming  to  miss  him  !** 

"  Mr.  Mordante  was  engaged  this  evening,  but 
requested  me  to  accompany  my  friends  here ;  I  am 
not  aware  Mr.  Lesboume,  that  our  long  acquain- 
tanceship gives  you  any  right  thua  to  criticise  my 
conduct." 

Evelyn  spoke  haughtily,  for  she  was  incensed 
at  her  companion's  efl^rontery ;  but  she  said  what 
was  untrue,  for  Mr.  Mordante  had  not  requested 
her  to  attend  the  theatre,  though  she  hitd  affirmed 
it.  Evelyn  was  prompt  at  inventing  excuses,  and 
not  very  fastidious  as  to  their  veracity.  A  tran- 
sient smile  passed  over  the  gentleman's  face  as  he 
saw  her  anger,  and  suddenly  changing  his  tone  to 
one  of  mournful  softness,  he  said  in  a  low  tone, 
"  You  are  angry — ^forgive  me,  Evelyn,  if  I  have 
oflended.  There  was  a  time  when  my  ofiences 
were  sure  of  pardon  from  yoii,  when  your  words 
and  looks  were  kind.  Is  that  time  forgotten  ?  Is 
the  past  blotted  from  your  memory  by  the  happi- 
ness of  the  present V 

"  Forgotten !  happiness !"  repeated  the  lady  bit- 
terly, and  she  thought  of  her  dreaded  return  to  her 
quiet  home. 

"  Then  you  are  not  happy,"  said  the  gentleman 
sadly,  looking  earnestly  at  her  as  he  spoke ;  "  do 
not  contradict  me,  I  have  read  the  expression  of 
that  face  too  well,  in  other  days,  to  be  deceived  in 
it  now ;  you  are  dissatisfied ;  I  ^ee  it  in  your  rest- 
less manner,  your  wandering  glance.  It  has  been 
a  comfort  to  me  in  all  my  lonely  pilgrimage,  to  pic- 
ture the  bliss  you  were  enjoying  and  bestowing ; 
yet  I  find  you  here,  unattended  by  the  care  /should 
never  have  found  wearisome ;  and  even  the  name 
of  happiness,  you  call  in  bitterness.  Evelyn !  / 
would  never  have  left  you,  even  with  friends !" 

It  were  difficult  to  painl  the  feelings  ihat  go- 
verned Mrs.  Mordante  as  she  listeiled  to  these 
words.    Surprise  and  anger  gave  way  before  the 
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visiter^s  altered  and  softened  manner ;  his  sympar 
thy  offended,  and  his  inferences  piqued  her ;  yet, 
as  he  continued,  a  thousand  tender  memories 
thronged  about  her ;  dreams  were  recalled  whose 
love-light  had  faded ;  and  hopes  she  had  long  tried 
to  forget,  came  back  blighted.  There  are  mo- 
ments when  indecision  decides  our  destiny;  the 
sorrows  of  many  years,  for  Evelyn,  hung  on  those 
brief  instants  of  silence,  and  remembrance,  and  re- 
gret. It  was  a  relief  to  her  when  the  party  rose 
to  quit  the  theatre,  for  she  had  vainly  endeavored 
to  resume  the  usual  gayety  of  her  manner,  and 
perhaps  for  the  first  time,  her  levity  vanished  be- 
fore the  tumult  of  real  and  conflicting  feelings. 

With  the  easy  familiarity  of  an  intimate  friend, 
the  gentleman  adjusted  her  shawl,  and  attended 
her  to  her  carriage.  "We  shall  meet  often,  I 
trast,*^  he  whispered ; "  you  cannot  refuse  me  friend* 
ship,  though  you  denied  me  love  !** 

"  We  leave  town  in  a  few  days,"  was  the  lady^s 
reply. 

*'  So  soon  !*'  he  exclaimed,  '^  is  my  glimpse  of 
happiness  to  be  as  brief  as  it  is  unexpected !  You 
know  I  cannot  visit  you,  for  Mr.  Mordante  once 
dreaded  me  as  a  rival,  and  has  never  forgiven  me 
my  transient  plaoe  in  your  kindness.  He  was 
jealous,  you  remember,  of  every  smile  you  deigned 
to  bestow  on  others,  and  /  should  scarcely  be  a 
welcome  visiter  even  now.  But  I  will  see  you 
elsewhere ;  nay,  do  not  forbid  it,  Evelyn ;  may  we 
not  still  be  friends  1"  and  he  pressed  her  hand  as 
he  assisted  her  to  the  carriage,  with  a  warmth  far 
from  friendly. 

Evelyn  did  not  see  the  smile  of  triumph  on  the 
face  of  her  former  lover,  as,  agitated  by  the  inter- 
view she  hastily  returned  his  parting  salutation. 
Angry  at  his  boldness,  dissatisfied  with  herself  for 
not  repelling  it  at  first,  decidedly,  yet  bound  by 
countless  sweet  thoughts  to  the  offender,  Evelyn 
retained  no  trace  of  animation  as  she  entered  the 
room  where  her  husband  awaited  her  return.  Mr. 
Mordante  was  seated  by  a  table  apparently  read- 
ing m  newspaper,  but  he  put  it  aside  on  her  en- 
trance, and  after  looking  up^for  an  instant  at  her 
pale  face,  said  gravely,  *'  You  seem  fatigued,  Eve- 
lyn, but  if  you  are  not  too  weary,  I  wish  to  con- 
verse with  you  for  a  few  moments.** 

The  lady  threw  off  her  shawl,  and  seated  herself 
opposite  to  him  in  silence.  *'You  attended  the 
play  this  evening^**  resumed  her  husband,  **  con- 
trary to  my  wishes,  as  I  could  not  accompany  you, 
and  I  cannot  approve  of  your  appearing  so  fre- 
quently in  public,  without  the  sanction  of  my  pre- 
sence. I  am  aware  that  my  opinions  on  this  sub- 
ject are  behind  the  age,  but  I  had  hoped  that  from 
you,  at  least,  they  would  have  met  respect  and 
compliance.  My  engagement  terminated  sooner 
than  I  expected,  and  I  entered  the  theatre  to  at- 
tend you  home.  You  were  so  deeply  absoibed  in 
the  earnest  conversation  of  the  gentleman  beside 


you,  that  my  approach  was  unnoticed;  do  not  look 
so  alarmed,'*  he  continued  haughtily,  **  I  oveibetri 
no  secrets,  though  your  companion  seemed  to  be 
making  you  his  confidante.  May  I  ask,  Mn.  Mor- 
dante, if  you  had  expected  to  meet  Mr.  Lesboorne!'' 

"  Indeed  I  did  not  know  he  had  retamed,"  Ere- 
lyn  answered ;  *'  I  was  much  suiprised  st  seeing 
him — ^bot  you  well  know  we  are  old  tequiD- 
tances.*' 

"  He  is  not  a  person  whose  conduct  or  ptiod* 
pies  I  admire,'*  returned  BIr.  Mordante.  "Is  he  a 
particular  favorite  of  yours !" 

Evelyn  said,  with  a  blush,  that  he  was  doi. 

"  Then  I  trust  you  will  be  guided  by  mj  wishes, 
and  not  allow  him  the  privileges  of  cue.  Do  oot 
think  me  exacting,  Evelyn — I  would  not  tsk  yon 
to  give  up  a.  valued  friend,  even  if  oar  opinions  re- 
garding him  differed ;  but  as  you  confess  yon  bare 
no  friendship  for  Mr.  Lesboome,  I  am  sore  job 
will  not  hesitate  to  grant  my  request  aod  treat  him 
ooMly.  He  is  admired  in  society,  and  his  maoiien 
are  graceful ;  but  he  is  not  a  desirable  iotimate, 
and  has  few  qualities  to  win  serious  approval.  I 
believe  I  am  still  a  lover,  dearest,  for  I  cannot  beat 
to  see  your  smiles  and  attention  bestowed  on 
strangers ;  will  you  promise  me  to  be  less  generooa 
with  them  hereafter  ?  *' 

Frightened  and  perplexed,  Evelyn  readily  ac- 
ceded, and  her  conscience  smote  her  for  her  dis- 
simulation, as  Mordante,  gratified  by  her  prompt 
consent,  and  angry  with  himself  for  his  sospicioB, 
tenderly  drew  her  towards  him,  and  kissed  her 
forehead. 

"  Yott  look  tired  and  ill,**  he  said,  '*  but  the  roses 
will  speedily  bloom  on  your  cheeks,  for  we  shall 
soon  be  at  home  again  !**  Home !  how  few  channs 
that  word  held  for  Evelyn ! 

She  arose  the  following  day,  restless  tnd  ferer- 
ish,  from  a  sleep  haunted  by  tronbled  dreass. 
Alarmed  by  her  appearance,  Mr.  Mordante  insisted 
on  her  spending  the  morning  quietly  in  ber  roan. 
He  endeavored  to  prevail  on  her  to  reiisqoiih  her 
evening  engagement ;  but  she  remonstrated  so  T^ 
hemently,  that  he  yielded  to  her  urgent  persoa- 
sions,  and  agreed  to  accompany  her  to  the  assem- 
bly she  intended  to  grace. 

The  day  dragged  wearily  on,  as  Evelyn  sat  list- 
less and  alone  with  a  new  novel  in  her  hand. 
She  could  not  bind  her  thougfato  to  the  page  before 
her,  and  they  wandered  back  to  the  occurrences  of 
the  previous  night.  They  rested  oo  ber  onex- 
pected  Ute-d-tite  with  her  discarded  lover,  and 
her  husband*s  dislike  to  him,  aod  she  was  hoslr 
wondering  if  Lesbourne  would  be  at  the  htll  th*^ 
evening ;  and  fancying  Mr.  Mordante's  stem  glances 
and  suspicious  watchfulness  if  he  should  be,  wfa«a 
a  note  was  brought  to  ber.  She  knew  the  wriiiuf 
well,  and  the  seal  was  one  she  had  given  Lesbourne 
during  their  engagement.  His  boldness  in  Tes- 
turing  thus  to  address  ber,  was  beyond  eten  ha 
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forgiTeoesa— and  she  rang  hastily  to  inquire  who 
bad  left  tbe  letter,  that  she  might  return  it  uno- 
pened. She  leaned  it  had  heen  brought  by  a  aer- 
Tut  who  had  not  stayed  for  a  reply.  Ignorant 
where  to  direct  it,  Evelyn  was  tempted  for  a  mo- 
oMBt  to  shew  it  to  her  husband ;  but  dread  of  his 
certain  displeasore,  and  its  probable  consequences, 
niDgied  with  fear  that  the  contents  of  Uie  note 
might  coffiprraiise  herself,  concurred  to  prevent 
this  con6denc8.  She  could  not  show  the  letter 
vithoot  revealing  her  own  continued  deception, 
ud  she  lacked  the  moral  courage  to  do  that.  A 
hw  liogeriDg  scruples — a  few  flickering  doubts, 
sad  the  seal  was  broken.  With  tremulous  eager- 
Bess  she  locked  the  door  of  the  apartinent  to  pie- 
Tent  ioterniption. 

In  the  early  dawn  of  error,  we  shrink  from  the* 
oheTTation  q(  others  as  from  an  evil ;  afterwards 
lolitade  has  its  terrors,  and  no  human  censure  is  so 
lemhle  aa  the  voiceless  condemnation  of  the  spirit 
vithin  oa.  For  Evelyn,  this  era  was  still  to  come ; 
u  yet,  the  sense  of  right  was  not  wholly  lost.  As 
she  retoned  to  her  seat,  she  glanced  at  the  mirror, 
asd  timed  away,  startled  by  the  flashed  and  anx- 
ins  (ace  it  reflected.  But  the  hour  for  reasoning 
ad  sQspesse  had  gone  by,  and  she  rapidly  read 
the  lines  she  held : 

There  was  a  time,  Evelyn,  when  I  needed  no 
for  addressing  you ;  when  in  the  trust  of 
i.  dereiion,  only  too  true  and  earnest,  1  felt  you 
*oaId  read  in  kindness  the  words  I  vrrote  in  love. 
^ow,  I  do  not  know  that  you  will  even  deign  to 
^ish  my  letter — but  nevertheless  I  must  write,  to 
^ion  your  pardon  for  my  folly  and  presumption 
ut  sight.  I  approached  you  with  feelings  of  bit- 
^ntesB,  whose  cause  you  cannot  have  forgotten  if 
he  past  was  ever  as  dear  to  you  as  your  confes- 
!>oos  acknowledged.  We  had  parted — coldly  on 
r<ttr  tide,— on  mine,  how  mournfully !  Could  I 
ee  yoa  again  without  painful  recollections  of  pro- 
uses  broken,  and  affections  unvalued  1  For  you, 
)Teij  and  beloved,  the  present  has  unnumbered 
ovces  of  happinese— mine  were  all  lost  in  losing 
^  Forgive  me,  if  the  rush  of  those  old  feelings 
vofce  emotions  of  regret  and  bitterness,  too  deep 
»r  concealment  or  control,  if  I  spoke  hastily,  per- 
»ps  rudely.  Had  you  loved,  Evelyn,  as  I  once 
u^  to  dream,  you  would  pity,  without  blaming, 
le  impalaes  of  a  heart,  in  which  hope  has  faded 
ifore  the  lessons  of  memory,  and  tenderness  left 
)thing  but  despair.  I  fancied  time  had  brought 
C)  at  least,  outward  calmness,  that  in  returning 
your  presence  I  should  bear  with  me,  self-com- 
ind  and  the  power  to  suffer  in  silence.  But  I 
u  wrong,  your  influence  is  fatal  to  my  peace ;  I 
d  my  philosophy  all  vanity.  In  a  few  days  you 
JI  go  to  your  happy  home,  and  we  may  not  meet 
^D  for  years.  Can  we  not  part  now  in  kind- 
ss  ?  Evelyn,  will  you  write  me  one  line  of  com- 
ssioD  and  pardon !    My  presumption  might  well 


offend  you ;  but  I  can  scarcely  regret  it  as  I  ought, 
since  it  has  been  the  cause  of  my  writing  to  you 
once  more,  and  tracing,  though  for  the  last  time, 
the  magic  name  I  have  loved  so  long.  I  shall  see 
you  to-night.  Will  yon  bring  me  the  written  as- 
surance of  your  friendship,  that  I  may  treasure  it 
hereafter,  when  we  are  divided,  perhaps  forever  ! 
If  I  ask  too  much,  your  refusal  will  be  a  suflEtcient 
punishment;  but  let  the  period  when  we  were 
more  than  friends  come  back  to  your  thoughts, 
and  you  cannot  deny  your  kind  wishes  to  him  who 
once  was  blest  with  the  belief  of  your  love !" 

Painful  and  perplexing  were  the  reflections  sum- 
moned by  these  words — many  and  varying  the  re- 
solutions they  occasioned.  She  dared  not  answer 
them ;  and  as  the  remembrance  of  her  husband's 
gentleness  and  indulgence  stole  over  her,  she  half 
determined  to  acknowledge  her  early  deception^ 
to  give  him  that  letter,  and  trust  to  his  generosity 
for  pardon.  But  then  she  recalled  his  honor  of 
deceit— his  cold,  stern  gase — ^his  calm  and  haughty 
tone.  She  pictured  his  contemptuous  manner, 
the  suspicion  which  must  always  follow  her  af\er 
such  hypocrisy,  and  the  ending  of  all  confidence 
between  them.  She  fancied  his  resentment  at 
being  deceived,  his  sarcastic  spuming  of  the  de- 
ceiver, and  the  strength  to  do  right  failed  her; 
the  sacrifice  vras  beyond  her  power.  With  the  in- 
decision of  a  feeble  mind,  in  which  principle, 
though  vacillating,  is  not  extinguished,  Kvelyn 
compounded  with  her  conscience,  and  determined 
to  retain  the  letter,  but  not  to  answer  it ;  to  meet 
her  lover,  but  not  to  encourage  him.  Her  feelings 
were  rarely  sufllciently  ardent  to  disturb  her  self- 
possession  ;  she  relied  now  on  the  coldness  which 
so  seldom  deserted  her.  It  was  a  dangerous  ex- 
periment ;  for  a  faint  spirit,  there  i»  no  safety  but 
in  avoiding  the  temptation  it  cannot  struggle  with ; 
heaven  help  the  heart  that  trusts  thus  to  its  own 
weakness ! 

Evelyn  had  never  looked  half  so  beautiful;  her 
cheek  was  colored  with  feverish  brightness;  and 
thought  lent  to  her  features,  an  earnestness  of  ex- 
pression usually  wanting  in  their  loveliness.  Mr. 
Mordante  gazed  on  her  proudly  and  kindly  as  he 
carefully  adjusted  her  cloak.  He  spoke  so  gently 
too,  that  Evelyn  shrank,  conscience-stricken,  from 
his  expressions  of  admiration  and  tenderness.  Her 
thoughts  were  busy  with  herself,  or  she  would 
have  observed  that  her  companion's  tone  was  sad ; 
that  he  seemed  anxious  and  harassed.  Some 
uneasy  impression  was  evidently  weighing  on  him, 
and  it  was  with  an  effort  he  appeared  composed. 
His  grief,  whatever  it  might  be,  was  concealed 
from  his  wife,  either  to  spare  her  pain,  or  to  avoid 
her  condolence..  She  was  too  selfish  to  console 
earnestly;  and  the  sympathy  of  indifference,  is 
profanation. 

'*  I  entreat  you,  dearest,  to  be  cautious  and  re- 
served this  evening  if  yon  should  meet  Mr.  Les- 
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awan  of  injr  knowledge  of  bis  past  life,  and  dis- 
likes me  aa  much  as  I  condemn  him,  and  ilial  coul- 
nesa  will  be  fouadation  enough  for  yoors.  I  will 
tell  you  boreaner  my  reuons  for  this  request,  sod 
yoa  will  not  think  me  unTeasonable,  though  I  may 

"  Then  I  will  not  go  out  to-night,"  exclaimed 
the  lady  impatiently,  afraid  lo  gire  a  promise  she 
was  prepared  to  break,  and  irritated  at  being  leo 
tared  agaia  on  this  subject. 

"  Is  it  then  so  disagreeable  to  you  to  affoni  me 
pleasure  1"  returned  Mordante,  in  a  sad  and  disap- 
pointed tone.  "  No,  Evelyn,  you  mast  go  and  be 
happy.  Only  remember,  thai  my  happinesa  de- 
pends on  your  conduct.  Will  you  sacrifice  yonr 
hudiand's  peace  to  the  idle  claim  of  a  raera  ac- 
quaintance *  And  now  look  gay  once  more,  I  can- 
not bear  to  see  your  lip  without  its  smile.  0 1 
Evelyn,  if  you  could  but  dream  how  I  love  you !" 
and  with  passionate  tendemesahedrewhertowardB 

Ah !  what  taunting  self-reproach  throbbed  in  that 
heart  so  faint  and  erring '.  Why  was  there  not 
some  prophet  tone,  to  tell,  before  tuo  late,  the  re- 
morse, the  weariness  and  the  suBering,  hoarded  np 
in  the  future  to  brand  that  bright  young  brow ! 
Alas!  the  warning  had  been  uttered  and  silenced. 
Conscience  once  hushed  to  sleep  may  rise  to  tor- 
ture, but  will  wake  no  more  to  save.  Not  amid 
the  shadows  of  ignorance  do  we  tread  the  pathway 
of  life :  the  mentor  is  beside  us,  if  we  would  but 
listen;  the  star  shines  over  us,  if  ne  would  bat 
look;  we  falter,  and  the  friendly  voice  grows 
weaker;  we  err,  and  the  star  is  clouded.  We 
yield  to  follies,  and  deplore  ^eir  results;  we 
darken  our  own  lot,  and  then  call  our 
Vestinv. 


nypocriie  •  nave  you  saucruu  me  u 
of  your  husband  to  erase  ao  early  I 
kindness  1  Is  my  last  hope  graoiec 
swered  my  letter  V 

asked  an  impossibility," 
"  but  if  you  are  willing  that  Hr.  1 
read  that  letter,  I  will  write  any  i 

Your  ideas  of  confidence  are  : 

re  yon  carried  tbem  so  far  as  to: 

correspondence  to  your  husband !  1 

of  possessing  several  of  your  lellei 

wish,  I  will  send  to  Mr.  Mordants 

The  lady  quailed  before  the  sai 
mockiog  took  of  her  companion ;  ai 
he  could  assume  so  gracef 
said,  "  Evelyn  yon  are  greatly  ebi 
can  treat  so  harshly  a  desire  m>  i 
Your  conduct  has  already  made 
and  youT  severity  now  onlj.eon 
griefs  of  the  past.  I  shall  leave  tl 
and  never  trouble  yoa  agMD.  Tl 
ness  here  for  one  who  has  last  the 
refused  the  ftiendship  which  woold 
and  blest  bis  life.  Do  not  recaU  i 
eause  I  have  loved  t4>o  well  to  be 
give,  and  if  you  can,  forget  me !" 

Evelyn  coald  not  listen  to  thii 
voice  had  still  a  mnaic  she  eonld 
her  own  was  tremulous  as  she 
prosch  me  with  severity ;  is  it  kin 
in  you  to  address  me  with  words  ' 
tlenesB  is  insult !  I  go  home  ttn 
call  that  home  where  I  eqjoy  ni 
feel  no  love.  Why  will  yoa  make  i 
still  by  embittering  my  d 
that  bind  a 
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log  contempt  Mr.  Mordante  bestowed  oo  hini^  and 
turned  vith  perfect  composare  to  alter  some  gay 
remark  to  the  lady  next  to  him.  Evelyn  noticed 
the  look  and  tlie  actton,  aod  she  needed  no  ezpla^ 
natioB  of  either. 

Thai  Mr.  Mordante  had  heard  at  least  the  latter 
portion  of  their  eonTorsation,  was  evident ;  and 
vbat  eodd  she  explain  in  her  own  defence  ?  With 
the  ceremonioiis  coldness  of  a  stranger,  he  assisted 
her  to  the  carnage — and  ordering  the  door  to  be 
etoeedf  proceeded  homeward  on  foot. 

Who  shall  say  this  world  has  no  panishment  for 
tnoagreanion  1  Sooner  or  later  error  recoils  upon 
ite  aotkor;  from  the  follies  of  yooth  spring  many 
sf  life's  after-sorrows ;  and  the  weary  victim  of 
aelf-rqiroaeh  has  no  reward  but  a  blighted  exis- 
tence,  tod  00  hope  but  a  quiet  grave. 

Tbe  moments  of  that  solitary  ride,  were  the 
BMt  wretched  Evelyn  had  ever  known.    For  the 
Ibst  time  a  doubt  of  Lesboume's  sincerity  rushed 
■pOQ  her;  and  she  questioned  the  earnestness  of 
one  who  could  employ  hypocrisy  so  successfully 
vith  others.    It  is  always  terrible  to  doubt  one  we 
loTe^for  affection  loses  its  holiness  in  losing  its 
&ith;  how  doubly  fearful  was  the  suspicion  that 
fihe  had  sacrificed  to  an  idle  illusion,  all  the  happi- 
sesB,  all  the  peace  of  her  own  and  another^s  exis- 
teoee !  She  dreaded  to  meet  Mordante  again ;  and 
u  the  remembrance  of  his  kindness,  his  tender  en- 
tica^  his  unceasiog  indulgence  rose  over  her, 
the  shrank  shudderiDg  from  the  purity  and  depth 
of  the  proud  devotion  she  had  wronged.   The  pre- 
ttBt  and  the  future,  both  were  full  of  terrors  to 
her  mental  gaxe ;  how  could  she  expect  forgiveness 
^Bi  a  heart  so  lofty  and  so  deceived  1  even  if  for- 
given,  what  could  she  feel  hereafter  of  pleasure  or 
^^({^ooe  1    She  knew  that  Mordante^s  adoration  for 
troth  was  stronger  even  than  his  love,  and  how  had 
she  trampled  on  both !     She  recdlected  Arthur 
^i  so  dependant  and  suffering,  committed  with 
sDch  trembling  tenderness  to  her  care — ^her  whole 
career,  as  she  looked  back  on  it  now,  seemed  one 
leeord  of  falsehood  and  broken  trusts.    There  was 
little  remaining  of  the  lovdiness  her  husband  bad 
liwelt  OQ  so  proudly,  as  Evelyn  threw  herself  on 
^e  eooch  in  her  room,  and  sobbed  with  agony  be- 
jond  the  power  of  utterance.    The  sufferings  of 
Baoy  months  seemed  centred  in  a  few  hours,  and 
^e  had  00  comfort  in  reflection,  no  solace  in  a 
btgher  hope.  She  listened  anxiously  for  the  sound 
of  Mordante's  footstep ;  at  last  it  came.     He  en- 
tered the  adjoining  apartment;  the  door  was  partly 
open,  and  Evelyn  saw  him  prepare  to  write.    He 
fint  opened  a  drawer  containing  papers,  and  ar- 
nnged  them  earefiiUy-^en  he  commenced  a  let- 
t^«  aad  her  heart  grew  faint;  too  well  she  knew 
those  lines  were  to  herself.    He  wrote  rapidly ; 
ud  eoDfidence  died  in  her  sonl,  as  she  saw  the 
tettled  calmness   of  that  haughty  htow-    More 
^an  once,  urged  by  the  impetuosity  of  wretched- 


ness  and  regret,  she  was  tempted  to  enter  that 
room,  to  conl^9ss  her  &olts,  and  implore  their  par- 
don— to  kneel  in  that  most  abject  prostration, — 
the  humility  of  an  erring  heart.  One  look  of  gen- 
tler grief  on  the  countenance  before  her ;  one  gleam 
of  anger,  less  stem  in  its  sorrow,  and  even  yet  the 
days  to  come,  might  have  brought  peace  to  them 
both ;  but  it  was  not  to  be  thus.  Mordante's  was 
the  composure  of  a  mind  whose  resolutions  were 
unswerving,  and  Evelyn's  that  timid  and  unprofita- 
ble repentance  which  had  no  moral  courage.  The 
letter  was  sealed — ^the  various  papers  were  re- 
placed in  the  drawer,  and  Mordante  arose  to  de- 
part. Evelyn  hesitated  no  longer,  and  tbe  next 
moment  saw  her  kneeling  at  her  husband's  feet. 
'*  In  mercy  do  not  leave  me !"  she  exclaimed — 
"  I  will  tell  you  all,  if  you  will  but  stay  and  pity 
me!" 

Mordante  regarded  her  with  compassion,  not  un- 
mingled  with  contempt ;  Evelyn  felt  that  look;  her 
terror  returned ;  she  arose  and  stood  trembling  be- 
fore him. 

"  I  do  pity  yon  from  my  soul,  Evelyn,"  was  his 
reply,  in  a  tone  so  calm  as  to  crush  all  hope  in  his 
listener ;  '*  and  you  can  tell  me  nothing  that  I  do 
not  already  know.  I  am  not  to  be  again  deceived — 
let  me  pass !"  and  his  hand  was  on  the  lock  of  the 
door. 

*'  Stay  for  one  instant !"  vras  the  wife's  passion- 
ate prayer—"  tell  me  what  you  heard,  what  you 
believe,  and  I  will  confess  to  you  the  truth." 

"Truth!"  repeated  Mordante  with  involuntary 
scorn ;  and  then  in  his  cold  voice  he  continued,  "  I 
need  no  confessions;  the  expressions  I  uninten- 
tionally overheard  to-night,  have  revealed  enough. 
Did  I  require  other  proof  of  your  early  and  pro- 
tracted deception,  accident  has  given  it  in  the  last 
half  hour ;  I  found  this  note  among  my  papers :" 
and  be  pointed  to  Lesbourne's  letter,  on  tiie  table, 
beside  his  own.  All  Evelyn's  energy  forsook  her 
as  her  eyes  fell  on  tbe  fatal  note ;  and  without  a 
word  of  explanation,  she  buried  her  face  in  her 
clasped  hands  in  helpless  despair.  She  heard 
Moidante's  step ;  the  door  closed ;  yet  she  was  mo- 
tionless as  if  bound  by  some  sudden  spell.  When 
she  looked  up  again,  she  was  alone.  She  eagerly 
seized  her  husband's  letter;  it  contained  these 
lines: 

"  I  do  not  write  to  reproach  you ;  I  leave  you  to 
your  conscience  and  your  memory.  After  late 
events,  all  confidence  between  us  must  end.  I  owe 
it  to  myself  to  prevent  all  repetition  of  deceit  on 
your  part.  It  will  be  unnecessary  for  us  to  meet 
again ;  an  interview  could  only  be  painful  to  me, 
and  humiliating  to  yonrself.  I  shall  remain  in 
town  some  time  lootfir,  but  have  ordered  the  car- 
riage to  convey  yon^^ome.  I  will  make  every  ar- 
rangement for  your  fiHure  comfort,  but  I  must  re- 
quest, that  while  you  qentinue  under  the  same  roof 
with  my  child,  you  will  not  interfere  with  his  pur- 
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suits  or  companions.  I  learned  by  a  letter  received 
this  evening,  that  he  is  suffering  from  illness ;  and 
bad  I  obeyed  the  dictates  of  my  feelings,  I  should 
have  hastened  to  him  at  once,  and  perhaps  been 
spared  the  torments  of  the  last  few  hours.  But  I 
was  unwilling  to  deprive  you  of  the  enjoyment  you 
anticipated  so  eagerly,  and  hoped  you  would,  at 
your  own  suggestion,  accompany  me  home  to-mor- 
row. It  was  willed  otherwise,  and  my  presence 
there  shall  trouble  you  no  longer.  Arthur  is  in 
affectionate  care,  and  I  do  not  wish  to  render  more 
grievous  that  loneliness  of  heart  you  deplore. 
When  my  child  has  sufficiently  recovered,  he  will 
be  removed  to  another  home,  and  you  will  be  at 
liberty  to  select  your  own  companions.  Rest  as- 
sured that  I  shall  not  hereafter  interfere  with  your 
friendships.  As  soon  as  my  engagements  will 
permit,  I  intend  going  abroad,  perhaps  for  years. 
I  leave  you  in  pity,  rather  than  anger ;  and  the  only 
wish  I  now  feel  with  regard  to  you,  is  an  earnest 
hope,  that  for  both  our  sakes,  we  may  never  meet 
again." 

Exhausted  by  emotions  so  new  and  terrible, 
Evelyn  wept  herself  to  sleep;  and  the  next  day 
was  far  advanced,  before  she  awoke  from  that 
slumber  of  despair.  The  cloak  Mordante  had  ad- 
justed was  still  around  her,  and  her  ball  dress 
seemed  strangely  at  variance  with  her  paleness 
and  haggard  expression.  Her  hair,  uncurled  and 
tangled,  was  put  back  from  a  forehead  on  which 
trouble  had  imprinted  the  sadness  of  time.  Slowly^ 
and  with  the  lassitude  of  a  mind  tried  beyond  its 
strength,  she  recalled  the  occurrences  of  the  past 
night.  They  appeared  to  have  happened  long 
ago ;  she  could  not  realize  an  alteration  in  her  lot 
so  sudden.  To  the  young,  change  seems  neoessa^ 
rily  the  task  of  time ;  it  takes  many  years  of  expe- 
rience in  grief,  to  teach  us  how  ofien  the  most  im- 
portant vicissitudes  of  existence  are  the  work  of  a 
few  hours — how  a  single  instant  may  form  a  strong 
contrast,  between  what  has  been,  and  what  is ! 

Evelyn  had  no  energy  left,  even  for  tears,  when 
she  reached  her  lonely  home.  There  were  no 
bright  faces  to  smile  her  welcome — ^no  gay  voices 
to  grow  sweeter  at  her  coming ;  all  was  silent  and 
cheerless.  Instructed  by  a  letter  from  Mordante 
of  all  that  had  taken  place,  Miss  Courtney  was 
prepared  for  the  lady^s  return ;  and  after  a  brief  in- 
terview, embarrassing  to  them  both,  Evelyn  re- 
tired to  her  apartment,  and  Edith  to  her  station 
beside  the  sick  bed  of  her  little  charge.  Evelyn 
dared  not  approach  the  child^s  room;  her  busband*s 
command  that  be  should  not  be  contaminated  by 
her  presence,  was  not  to  be  disobeyed.  She  heard 
the  sofl  steps  of  the  attendants  as  they  moved 
lightly  in  the  chamber  of  sickness — she  caught  the 
weak  voice  of  the  boy  in  his  murmurs  of  pain  and 
delirium ;  and  she,  the  mistress  of  that  mansion, 
the  promised  guardian  of  that  child,  was  alone  and 
unheeded,  pitied  and  avoided  by  the  very  menials 


around  her,  humbled,  forsaken,  wretched.  A  prood 
disposition,  or  a  sensitive  heart,  would  have  saak 
beneath  the  humiliation  of  such  a  position;  bot 
Evelyn  was  not  endowed  with  either.    Hers  «u 
the  tempestuous  sorrow  which  trifles  gndaally 
alleviate,  not  the  mighty  overwhehning  miaery 
which  the  grave  relieves.   Her  hours  wens  muked 
by  passionate  weeping,  or  sullen  composoie;  they 
brought  her  neither  self-knowledge,  nor  the  mig- 
nation  which  is  wisdom.     She  blamed  alternately 
her  own  folly,  and  Mordante's  severity;  bat  the 
latter  was  not  unexpected ;  she  bad  incurred  it  aot 
in  ignorance ;  she  had  known  from  the  first  tint 
her  husband,  noble  and  high-principled  himself, 
had  no  patience  with  the  weakness,  nor  isdalgeDce 
for  the  errors  of  others.     She  could  complain  of 
no  injustice;  deceived  and  irifled  with, asMoi' 
dante  had  been,  be  had  consulted  her  comfort  Id 
all  his  arrangements  for  the  future — ^he  bad  taken 
from  her  only  the  confidence  and  the  love  she  had 
wronged.     Even  with  her  faint  sense  of  right, 
Evelyn  could  not  doubt  tiae  loftiness  of  bis  mo- 
tives; ho  bad  never  seemed  to  her,  in  the  flush  asd 
fulness  of  his  affection,  balf  so  worthy  of  reTer- 
ence,  as  now,  in  the  coldness  of  scoraful  compss- 
sion.    Several  days  passed ;  she  learned  from  the 
attendants  that  Arthur^s  illness  had  increased,  and 
that  his  father  had  been  sent  for.    Uncooseiooaly 
she  cherished  the  hope  that  Mordaote'a  feelings 
might  have  softened ;  that  the  violence  of  bis  emo- 
tions might  have  left  him  kinder  thoughts,  and  she 
would  even  yet  be  trusted  and  forgiven.   This 
dream  deepened  to  a  belief,  and  during  the  three 
days  he  spent  by  the  side  of  his  child,  Evelyn  lis- 
tened with  feverish  anxiety  for  his  well-knowa 
step ;  but  she  listened  in  vain.    At  length  she  was 
toM  Arthur's  danger  was  over,  and  as  soon  ss  he 
could  bear  removal  he  was  to  return  home  with 
Edith ;  that  Mr.  Mordante  was  going  abroad  im- 
mediately, and  intended  leaving  there  the  following 
morning.    As  the  moments  dragged  on  witboatj 
bearing  the  pined-for  meeting,  this  last  hope  d^| 
sorted  her ;  she  dared  not  risk  the  additional  ho^ 
miliation  of  seeking  an  interview  which  wodd  to 
useless,  and  all  the  tumult  of  contending  impalses 
overwhelmed  her  again.    The  carriage  which  va4 
to  convey  her  husband  from  the  home  ebe  hsi 
made  so  gloomy,  waited  at  the  door.    She  bean 
his  tremulous  fareweU  to  his  ohiU,  and  the  boy  I 
passionate  exclamations  of  grief.   Then  Mordants  i 
parting  words  to  Editb,  fell  coldly  on  her  ear  ^ 
"  Let  Arthur  write  to  me  regularly.    God  wilj 
bless  you,  Edith,  for  your  kindness  to  my  desolate 
child."    Evelyn  watched  him  from  herwisdov; 
he  departed  without  one  backward  glasce ;  the 
carriage  rolled  rigidly  away;  and  long  years  w 
change,  and  solitude,  and  suffering  went  fay,  bd«ff 
the  wife  saw  that  face,  or  heaid  that  voice  again. 

jane  T.  MMAl 

Washington  (ail9^ 
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TO  MY  SISTER  ADELA. 

Sweet  sister,  there's  a  quiet  vale 

Near  to  my  forest  home. 
Where  frosty  wind,  and  stormy  ^le, 

And  tempest  cannot  come  ; 

Where  dew-drops  lie  from  mom  to  night 
Amongst  the  joyous  flow'rs. 

And  sunbeams  dance  in  dreamy  light 
Within  the  odorous  bowehi. 

O/t,  mid  this  valley's  garlands  dim 

At  the  meek  hour  of  prayV, 
Tve  blent  my  vesper  with  the  hymn 

That  birds  were  chanting  there. 

Adela,  there's  a  Willow  tree 
Amongst  that  valley's  bowers. 

Beside  a  spring  that  gushes  free 
As  joy  in  girlhood's  hours  ; 

And  oft  I  bless  that  Willow's  lot 
Wlien  care  my  bosom  wrings ; 

It  grows  in  such  a  lovely  spot, 
Among  such  blessed  things. 

But  late  I  sat  beneath  its  shade 
While  gentle  winds  pass'd  by. 
And  lo  *  the  Willow  droop'd  her  head 
Aad  mQrmor'd  plaintirely. 

High  on  a  rugged  mountain  near. 

With  stately  seeming  form, 
There  grows  a  Pine  that  year  by  year 
Does  battle  with  the  storm. 

And  thus  to  it,  the  Willow  said, 

"  Oh  highly  faror'd  tree ! 
fiearen's  purest  light  is  on  thee  shed, 

Would  I  were  blest  like  thee. 

High  o'er  the  mighty  mountain's  crest 
Thou  wav'st  thy  banner  fair, 

The  royal  eagle  loves  thy  breast 
And  rears  her  fledglings  there. 

The  clonds  that  o'er  the  valley  meet, 

And  wrap  noon-day  in  night, 
RoU  in  bright  waves  beneath  thy  feet, 

While  all  above  is  bright. 

Aod  when  in  winter's  reign  of  death 

My  foliage  all  is  riven, 
More  glorious  green,  thy  living  wreath 

Will  beckon  on  to  heaven." 

The  Pine  inclin'd  her  plumy  head 

Above  the  verdant  vale. 
And  listen'd  while  the  Willow  said 

Her  discontented  wail. 

Then  with  an  air  of  tender  woe 
She  shook  her  head  and  sigh'd. 

And  with  an  accent  soft  and  low 
Thus  pleadingly  replied : 

**  Thou  wouldst  not  wish,  my  sister  dear, 

This  rocky  height  to  share, 
If  thou  couldst  know  how  lone  and  drear 

These  mountain-summits  are ; 

Rich  shades,  and  balm  of  dewy  flow'rs. 

Are  all  around  thee  thrown  ; 
While  on  these  bleak  eternal  tow'n 

M jr  shadow  lies  alone. 


With  thee  the  song  birds  make  their  home, 

And  hymn  their  richest  lay ; 
While  unto  me  their  warblings  come 

Like  echoes,  far  away. 

And  who  would  wish  the  Eagle's  brood 

To  dwell  within  her  breast ; 
Do  they  not  make  their  feast  of  blood. 

And  strew  with  bones,  their  nest  T 

The  spit  it  of  the  burning  noon 

Lies  fierce  upon  my  form ; 
And  all  unshelter'd  and  alone 

I  bide  the  mountain  storm. 

1  dearly  lore  the  summer  bowers, 
With  all  their  glorious  things ; 

Yet  these  bare  summits  hare  no  flow'rs, 
Sweet  birds,  or  living  springs. 

And  sister,  He  who  plac'd  rae  here. 
Gave  thee  that  shelter'd  spot ; 

Each  fills  her  own  appropriate  sphere. 
Well  fitted  for  her  lot 

Shouldst  thou  in  thy  rich  home  repine 

For  this  bleak  rocky  tower ; 
Or  I  bend  from  this  throne  of  mine 

And  envy  thee  thy  bower? 

Though  thou  may'st  fancy  that  my  boughs 
Bathe  in  heaven's  purer  light. 

Yet  sister,  Omnipreaenee  knows 
Nq  difference  in  ow  hei(fhtJ'* 

Adela !  thou  art  skill'd  to  hear 

The  voices  of  the  wood ; 
Then  let  us  each  adorn  her  sphere 


By  meekly  doing  good. 


LTDIA  JANB. 


TEMPERANCE. 


An  Address  read  before  the  Temperance  Society  of  Wil> 
liam  6c  Mary  College  by  Beverley  Tucker,  Professor  of 
Law.    Published  at  the  request  of  the  Society.* 

I  regret,  gentlemeo,  that  my  engagements  have 
80  long  delayed  the  fulfilment  of  the  duty  to  which 
you  have  been  pleased  to  appoint  me.  My  regret 
is  proportioned  to  the  interest  I  take  in  yonr  asso- 
ciation, and  my  desire  to  show  myself  not  unworthy 
of  the  favorable  opinion  manifested  in  yonr  selec- 
tion of  myself  for  that  duty.  But  even  now,  I  beg 
you  to  accept  my  congratulations  on  what  you  have 
done,  and  my  thanks,  on  behalf  of  our  venerable 
alma  mater,  for  the  service  you  have  rendered  to 
her. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  expatiate  on  the  evils  of 
intemperance,  or  the  general  advantages  of  tem- 
perance societies.  Were  I  so  inclined,  I  should 
find  myself  forestalled  by  innumerable  publications, 
in  which  every  argument  has  been  exhausted,  every 
exhortation  orged,  every  anecdote  collected.     I 

*  We  have  departed  from  our  rule  in  giving  a  place  to 
the  above  Address ;  but  as  the  duties  of  the  learned  author 
have,  of  late  years,  rendered  his  contributions  like  ^  angels' 
visits,"  we  would  fain  woo  him  again  into  ourcolumns. — [£t/« 
Mms. 
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have  no  mind  to  steal  the  thoughts,  or  to  repeat 
the  words  of  other  men,  or  to  state  facts,  however 
striking,  on  doubtful  evidence.  It  is  in  bad  taste 
to  put  forth  statements  which  stagger  the  faith  of 
the  hearer;  and  exhortations  which  urge  too  strongly 
the  sluggish  seal,  are  apt  to  ''  return  void'*  to  him 
that  utters  them.  The  credulous  simplicity  that 
so  often  characterizes  the  best  men,  sometimes  be- 
trays them  into  indiscretions  which  injure  the  cause 
they  advocate.  Guileless  themselves,  they  appre- 
hend no  guile  in  others:  and,  in  perfect  sincerity 
of  heart,  relate,  as  unquestionable,  every  anecdote 
they  find  in  circulation.  So  too  the  irUen^ferate 
zeal,  with  which  some  men  advocate  the  cause  of 
temperance,  and  urge  on  others  the  example  of 
their  own  tastes  and  habits,  sometimes  provokes 
reaction.  Men  are  reminded  of  the  exhortation  of 
the  Apostle,  "  to  be  temperate  in  all  things  ;*'  and 
they  feel,  that,  in  the  example  of  those  who  are 
so,  there  is  a  beauty  that  needs  no  eloquence  to 
recommend  it. 

Let  me  not  be  suspected  of  undervaluing  tem- 
perance societies,  or  their  labors  in  the  cause  of 
human  happiness  and  virtue.  Few  men  perhaps 
estimate  them  more  highly :  none  prize  them  more. 
As  a  matter  of  ttuiet  intemperance  is  not  more  dis- 
gusting to  any  man  on  earth,  than  myself.  As  a 
moral  evil,  no  man  looks  upon  it  with  more  abhor- 
rence. As  an  enemy  to  peace,  order^  intelligence, 
industry,  and  all  the  elements  o(  prosperity,  no  man 
deems  it  more  deserving  of  restraint  and  censure. 
But  it  is  superfluous  to  dwell  on  truths  denied  by 
none  who  are  not  deaf  to  the  teachings  of  reason 
and  experience. 

Of  the  general  evils  of  intemperance  therefore,  I 
do  not  propose  to  speak,  nor  shall  I  offer  more 
than  a  passing  remark  on  that  worst  form  which 
the  deadly  mischief  ever  can  assume ;  when,  like 
the  canker-worm,  it  insinuates  itself  into  the  bud 
of  the  youthful  mind,  and  eats  the  core,  and  for- 
ever arrests  its  farther  development.  I  should 
be  uncandid,  gentlemen,  did  I  pretend  to  think  that 
many  of  you  had  been  in  actual  danger,  of  this, 
awful  destiny.  The  dissipations  of  a  college- 
life,  are  rarely  attended  with  such  a  result.  The 
very  associations  that  tempt  collegians  to  irregu- 
larity, are  restraints  on  any  disposition  to  habitual 
intemperance.  Instances  of  young  men  who  con- 
tract, at  college,  that  degrading  habit,  which  sinks 
man  to  the  level  of  the  brute,  are  quite  raze.  It  is 
too  revolting  to  the  self-respect  and  pride  of  cha- 
racter, always  so  conspicuous  among  young  gen- 
tlemen assembled  together  at  such  a  place.  This 
and  other  powerful  influences,  are  always  in  action 
to  restrain  such  as  may  be  predisposed  to  intem- 
perance. The  unfortunate  youth,  sees  that  he  is 
forfeiting  all  claim  to  academic  honors :  he  finds 
himself  cast  out  of  refined  society ;  and  perceives 
that  he  is  sinking  into  contempt,  even  with  those 
who  sometimes  participate  in  bis  excesses.    He 


has  every  inducement  to  resist  temptation,  and 
struggle  to  reclaim  himself;  and,  if  be  baaeiy 
shrinks  from  the  effort,  he  betakes  himself  to  se- 
cret drinking,  and  endeavors  to  hide  his  sbuoe 
from  his  companions. 

I  am  far,  gentlemen,  very  far  from  eonndeiing 
an  academic  life  as  one  of  eztraordioary  duger  to 
the  habits  and  morals  of  youth.    It  has  itt  trials 
indeed,  but  they  are  trials  to  which  aD  men  aie  to 
be  sooner  or  later  exposed,  and  which  most  men 
encounter  under  circumstances  far  more  difladnn- 
tageous.    The  man  whose  first  acqoaintuiee  with 
the  exhilarating  glass  is  made,  when  it  offers  itself 
as  an  antidote  to  the  corroding  cares  of  his  more 
advanced  life,  is  sorely  tried.    It  comes  to  soothe 
the  anguish  of.  a  bruised  spirit,  and  heieceiresit 
as  a  friend.    It  stretches  forth  a  hand  to  lift  him 
from  the  abyss  of  despair,  and  be  dutches  it  with 
the  eagerness  of  a  drowning  man.    It  comes  to 
deaden  the  sense  of  present  suffering,  to  Uot  o«t 
from  his  mind  the  memory  of  the  irreparable  past, 
and  to  blind  him  to  the  fearful  approach  of  the  in- 
evitable future.   He  has  indeed  heen  told  that  death 
is  in  the  cup,  and  that  in  the  end  it  will  sorely  ag- 
gravate the  ills  it  proposes  to  alleviate.    Bat  he 
does  not  know  this,  and  having  nothing  else  to 
hope  for,  he  hopes  this  may  not  be  true.    Bnried 
in  solitude ;  hiding  his  afflictions  iirom  thecommoo 
eye;  why  should  he  suffer,  when  the  Comfoiter  is 
at  hand,  whose  cheering  influence  may  lighten  hit 
afflictions !    In  the  night  he  tosses  on  his  bed ;  his 
pillow  is  wet  with  tears ;  and  sleep — 

'<  Sleep  that  knita  up  the  imrelled  sleeve  of  caic: 
Balm  of  hurt  minds,**  denies  her  balm  to  bin. 
When  there  is  none  to  pity,  none  to  soothe,  and 
none  to  censure,  shall  he  forbear  to  Meep  his 
senses  in  forgetfulness  with  the  oblivious  drangM 
that  courts  his  lip  t  Happy !  happy  he,  whos< 
first  struggle  with  this  temptation  is  not  postpone^ 
till  the  authority  of  parents  and  tutors  aad  the  m^ 
fluence  of  generous  emnlation  are  do  more,  and  ti| 
the  petty  troubles  that  do  but  dim  the  sonahiae  o{ 
youUi,  are  exchanged  for  that  deep  midnight  of  th^ 
mind,  which  no  ray  of  hope  can  penetrate,  aaj 
which  despair  peoples  with  the  fiends,  and  hghti 
iip  with  the  fires  of  hell. 

Gentlemen ;  if  I  were  called  on  to  say  vheieii 
consists  the  chief  advantage  of  an  academic  edoea 
tion,  I  should  fdace  it  precisely  here.  Speaking  M 
the  experience  of  a  life,  of  which  nearly  half  hai 
been  spent  in  connexion  with  this  institatioo,  1 1^ 
satisfied  that  it  teaches  nothing  so  vahiahle  as  seU 
knowledge,  and  the  habits  of  self-commaiMl,  self 
respect,  and  self-confidence,  which  it  is  oar  stodj 
to  establish  in  the  mind  of  the  student  I  think  I 
may  speak  as  well  for  my  brother-professors  ssibi 
myself,  when  I  say,  that  nerer  do  we  fed  »  art 
that  our  labors  wiU  not  be  in  vain,  as  whea  we  le^ 
that  the  minds  of  our  yoong  friends  are  awakeneil 
to  a  sense  of  the  value  of  these  things. 
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Little  does  he  know  of  life,  who  i»  not  aware 
that  its  sorest  trials,  its  roost  formidable  dangers, 
are  to  be  eneoiuitered  is  the  struggle  with  oar  own 
passioDs.  These  are  the  fiery  steeds  that  drag  the 
chariot  which  yoath  is  so  eager  to  moont,  and 
vhiefa  is  to  bear  os  all,  whether  we  will  or  no, 
tbroogfa  all  the  baming  signs  of  the  aodiao  of  life's 
erentful  daj.  Like  the  son  of  Clymene,  all  of  as 
bare  to  pass  between  the  threatening  horns  of  the 
boll,  and  the  bloody  jaws  of  the  lion,  and  the  long 
enmriDg  arms  of  the  poisonous  scorpion.  Each 
of  us  must  contend,  as  best  he  may,  with  the  eager 
spirit  of  the  winged  steeds  that  stand  impatiently 
piving  at  the  barrier,  and  filling  the  air  with  the 
6aj  breath  of  their  neightngs.  Alas !  how  many 
are  there,  whose  eagerness  4o  enter  on  this  peri- 
ioBS  career,  is,  like  that  of  Phaeton,  exactly  propor- 
tiooed  to  their  incompetency  to  its  tasks  and  dan- 
gas!  To  what  destiny  it  shall  lead,  depends  on 
thefirmoeas  and  skill  of  the  hand  that  holds  the 
foos.  Whether  we  shall  plod  heayily  along,  on- 
Bo&eed  to  the  goal ;  whether  we  shall  set  fire  to 
the  earth,  leaving  a  track  of  seared  desolation  to 
perpetoate  a  curse  on  oar  memory ;  whether  we 
shaU  impiously  war  against  heaven,  and  provoke 
God's  thonders  to  strike  us  down  in  mid  career ; 
or,  flMQoting  up  on  the  vnngs  of  the  morning,  shall 
roo  our  bnght  coarse  along  the  appointed  path  of 
sseAtlneis  and  duty,  blest  of  God,  and  a  blessing 
to  the  woiid,  depends  on  ourselves. 

At  what  hasatd  does  he  enter  on  this  dangerous 
jouniey  of  life,  who,  kept  in  strict  irresponsible  pu- 
plige,  to  the  very  hour  that  suddenly  establishes 
iua  io  all  the  prerogatives  of  manhood,  has  the 
reiosof  aslf-govemment  for  the  first  time  commit- 
ted to  his  anpractised  hand.    What  father  does 
Dot  tremble,  as  he   atters  the  last  admonitions 
vhieh  are  to  prepare  his  son  for  the  dangers  he  is 
^t  to  encounter  %    What  father  does  not  wish 
^  the  days  of  popilage  could  be  yet  a  little  while 
HoD^ !  What  father's  heart  does  not  echo  the 
tender  expostulations,  the  touching  appeals  of  Apollo 
to  his  impatient  and  ambitious  son  t   How  earnestly 
does  he  wish  that  a  small  portion  of  parental  au- 
thority might  still  be  allowed  him ;  an  authority  to 
advise,  if  not  to  command — to  censure,  if  not  to 
c<^ndemn—to  restrain,  if  not  to  control — to  rebuke, 
if  Dot  to  punish.     But  no.    The  fatal  hour  has 
^^^Mne;  the  wand  of  authority  is  broken;  the  word 
^  power  is  hashed ;  and  the  impatient  youth,  ira* 
P^eot  by  reason  of  his  prolonged  pupilage,  rushes 
Qoprepared  to  the  exercise  of  all  the  rights,  and 
^  eojoyment  of  all  the  privileges,  and  (as  he 
fondly  imagines)  the  pleasures  of  manhood,  and 
>^lote  freedom. 

Gentlemen ;  that  season  of  preparation  which 
(he  anxious  father  wishes  thus  to  employ — that 
wtigated  authority  which  would  exercise  the  un- 
^factiaed  youth  in  his  first  essays  at  the  duties  of 
n&Dhood,  witboai  exposing  him  to  the  irreparable 


evils  that  await  its  errors,  it  is  the  ofllce  of  aca- 
demic discipline  to  supply.  Experience  is  the 
only  school  of  practical  wisdom,  and  it  is  prover- 
bially a  dear  school.  To  him  who  takes  his  first 
lessons  after  he  has  arrived  at  that  time  of  life, 
when  mistakes  are  visited  with  loss  of  character 
and  loss  of  fortune,  it  is  dear  indeed.  Then  the 
protecfing  disabilities  of  the  law  are  removed : 
then  the  responsibility  of  the  father  is  withdrawn ; 
then  the  sympathy  with  which  men  look  on  the 
errors  of  youth,  no  longer  pleads  for  him ;  then  the 
paternal  roof  no  longer  afibrds  shelter  to  the  erring 
prodigal ;  and  the  respectability  of  a  father's  name 
is  no  longer  a  screen,  behind  which  the  disgrace  of 
the  son  can  lie  hid,  until  it  is  forgotten. 

"  la  naked  helplessness,  and  aching  pride. 
He  bears  the  unpitying  blast  on  every  aide  ;'* 

and  when  he  would  retrieve  his  error,  there  is 
none  to  guide  his  footsteps  through  the  labyrinth  in 
which  he  is  involved.  Where  shall  he  find  the 
unqnestionable  sincerity  of  a  father^s  advice?  where 
the  stem  fidelity  of  a  tutor^s  admonitions  1  Who 
now  will  take  the  trouble  to  understand  his  afiairs ; 
to  think  for  him ;  to  watch  over  him ;  to  supply  the 
defects  of  his  knowledge ;  to  counsel  his  inexpe- 
rience ;  to  rebuke  his  follies ;  to  restrain  his  way- 
wardness ;  to  soothe,  and  cheer,  and  reanimate  his 
wounded  spirit  1 

These  considerations  have  long  since  led  me  to 
the  conviction,  that  there  is  decided  benefit  to  the 
student  in  a  system  of  discipline,  that  leaves  him, 
for  the  most  part,  the  regulator  of  the  details  of 
his  college  life.  The  responsibilities  under  which 
he  assumes,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  guardianship 
of  his  own  morals,  and  the  formation  of  his  own 
habits,  afiford  a  reasonable  security,  that  he  will  be 
faithful  to  himself  in  the  dicharge  of  this  important 
task.  Entrusted  with  a  considerable  portion  of 
personal  independence,  before  he  has  learned  to  be 
impatient  of  restraint,  and  restive  under  authority, 
a  slight  admonition,  a  hint  at  reproof,  are  often 
enough  to  keep  him  in  the  path  of  duty,  while,  at 
the  same  time,  he  is  left  to  feel  himself  free,  and 
to  enjoy  the  success  of  his  struggle  against  tempta- 
tion, as  a  triumph  achieved  by  himself. 

In  these  struggles,  and  in  these  triumphs,  is  one 
of  the  most  important  parts  of  education.  They 
teach  self-command  :  they  inspire  self-confidence, 
and  self-respect,  and  these  make  the  Man.  Idle- 
ness and  dissipation  are  the  serpents  that  steal  into 
the  cradle  of  infant  genius ;  and,  in  his  strife  with 
these,  is  the  first  trial — the  first  exercise  of  his  forti- 
tude and  prowess.  He  strangles  the  enemies  that 
seek  to  destroy  him  there,  and  thenceforward  he 
treads  upon  the  adder  and  the  asp  unharmed. 

In  your  association,  gentlemen,  I  see  an  instance 
of  this :  hateful  and  destructive  as  intemperance 
is,  the  security  that  you  have  provided  for  your- 
selves against  that  disgusting  vice,  owes  its  chief 
value  to  the  fact,  that  it  is  devised,  established,  and 


like  ^wurditj.    To  me  it  Mem*  to  present  an 
•trueliTn  eiunple,  of  which  they,  who  are  called 
to  aiil    him  in  his  great   work  of  prepaiintc  the 
hearts  and  minda  of  his  creatures  for  his 
would  do  well  to  avail  IheraaelTes. 

"Satan  desires  to  have  ua  all,  that  he  may  sift 
us  as  wheat;"  and  it  ia  in  that  sore  trial  that  the 
character  acquires  the  strength  and  consistenoy 
which  the  Savioor  sought  to  establish  in  the  ohoeen 
diaciplo  whom  ho  had  just  before  selected  and 
planted  as  the  corner-stone  of  his  church  on  eaith. 

The  beginning  of  wisdom  is  self-knowledge. 
It  awakens  to  repeniance.  It  is  the  guide  to  re- 
formation.  PerceiTing  our  errors  "  we  are  cleansed 
ftoro  secret  fanlts,"  to  which  self-love  might  have 
blinded  us  to  the  end.  The  lessons  taught  in  ihii 
severe  school,  are  infinitely  various,  and  suited  u 
all  the  infinite  variety  of  human  character.  To 
each  man  they  teach  that  which  it  is  most  impor- 
tant that  he  should  know.  To  humble,  unpretend- 
ing merit,  they  impart  eelF-respect,  encouraging  it 
(o  emerge  from  obacuiity,  and  signalize  itself  in 
the  tasks  of  virtue  and  usefulness.  To  rash  pre- 
sumption, they  administer  rebukes  that  admonish  it 
to  hide  its  insufficiency  behind  the  semblance  of 
modesty.  They  teach  confidence  to  the  strong, 
«nd  prudence  to  the  weak;  and,  at  the  same  time, 
Ihey  apply  to  both  the  salutary  discipline  of  opin- 
ion, which  preBcribea  forbearance  to  the  one,  and 
inspires  the  other  with  a  senae  of  security. 

Gentlemen;  it  is  common  to  apeak  of  youth  as 
the  season  when  the  passions  are  most  intense.  I 
neither  affirm  nor  deny  this.  It  nuay  or  may  not 
be  ao-  That  their  ebullitions  are  then  most  fre- 
quent and  conspicuous,  I  doubt  not.  Not  regu- 
Uled  by  eiperience,  not  restraiaed  by  reason, 
yonth,  given  up  to  absolute  independence  and  self- 


which  the  victim  expects  to  ca 
And  why  not!  Who  would  noi 
death  t  How  can  the  passion 
hugs  it  to  his  bosom  as  the  joy 
of  hia  life  1  The  thing-  ia  impos 
Coquetry  throws  aside  her  ma* 
that  waa  employed  to  enanare  tbi 
ger  exerted  to  retain  the  diaregmr 
eoda  and  b«cka  and  wreathed 
changed  for  alightioK  neglect-—^ 
though  the  "  Sapi^ire'a  blaxe  mi 
beside  the  eye  of  Phillie  ' — vrhai 
black,  and  like  a  hawk,  and  wini 
la  there  not  something  more  to 
der,  in  the  dewj  glaoce  thst  ati 
tranapareot  lid  of  Chloe'a, "  like  i 
just  trembling  throngb  a  cload  of 
if  a  violet  peeped  out  frotD  bn 
snowOake  1  Is  there  no  reaelioi 
love,  to  kindle  resentment,  aod  as 
"If  *Im  ba  oot  fair  for  m 
What  car*  I  bow  Caii  ibi 
Is  there  nolfaing  in  tha  teatimon' 
mirror  W  remiod  the  gtxeefnl  i 
wont,  another  will!  In  afaort, 
force  of  youthful  paaaion,  i»  tbei 
vetsatiUty  of  yonth  to  divert  its 
the  destroying  biowt  Who  wo 
health,  honor,  peace  of  mind,  lell 
the  eold  sense  of  duty,  for  any 
surrounded  by  ten  tboosand  othc 
within  reach,  all  glittering  with  1 
young  morning,  all  sparkling  in  it 
Gentlemen  (  the  paaaage  from 
the  transition  from  the  belief  i 
and  beautiful  and  good,  to  tbe  god 
vanity.     In  tbia  Innsitioo,  the  ; 
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things  hi  one,  oo  which  alone  his  hopes  of  happi- 
oess  are  eentred,  is  the  differeDce  between  a  soul 
prepared  for  bearen,  and  one  ready  to  sell  itself  to 
perditioD.  Look  at  Ambition  as  it  flames  in  the 
breast  oft  man,  who,  having  accomplished  all  the 
soboidioate  purposes  of  life,  has  outlived  every  do- 
loestic  eojoyment,  without  having  outlived  his  pow- 
ers. In  the  heart  of  the  husband  and  father,  it  held 
diTided  empire.  To  the  widowed  and  childless  old 
maa,  it  is  the  fierce  and  remorseless  tyrant  that 
prompts  him  to  trample  on  the  hopes  and  hearts  of 
otiiers.  ""What  he  inflicts  he  feels."  Look  at 
Atauci.  Why  is  it  sordid  and  craving,  just  in 
pnponioa  as  the  miser  has  none  to  love,  none  to 
inherit  his  wealth!  The  reason  is  the  same.  All 
ocher  passiooi  have  been  lopped  away,  and  the 
f  bok  rigor  of  the  mind  has  gone  to  nouriib  this. 
Now  tttm  to  the  other  extreme  of  life.  See 
etuldhood's  forioos  rage  and  clamorous  grief!  If 
PatsioD  have  power  to  kill,  shall  that  boy  live  to 
Eoohoodl  Even  while  you  ask  the  question,  it  is 
iQswered  in  a  beaming  smile  of  love  and  joy. 
Some  new  and  cheap  delight  has  soothed  his  grief, 
ud  won  his  heart.    So  truly  says  the  poet — 

"The  tear,^wn  childhood's  cheek  that  flows, 
Is  like  the  dew-diop  on  the  rose  ; 
^Iwa  neit  the  sammer-breeze  sweeps  by 
Aod  waves  the  bosh,  the  flower  is  dry.** 

la  short,  the  business  of  education  is,  at  firsts  to 
plaj  off  the  passions  and  appetites  against  each 
other.  When  Reason  dawns,  her  light  is  well  em- 
pl^iyed,  to  show  the  essential  difference  between 
injects  oDtil  then  eqnaUy  coveted,  beoanse  equally 
haloed.  Bat  it  is  long  before  Reason  becomes 
HroQg  enough  to  contend  alone  with  Passion*  She 
mast  engage  the  alliance  of  rival  passions,  till, 
bariog  aaed  them  to  conquer,  and  finaJlly  to  destroy 
cich  other,  she  may  establish  her  serene  empire 
OTer  the  mind. 

The  most  important,  and  the  most  hopeful  strug- 
fie,  is  that  which  takes  place  in  the  season  of  life 
ccmmonly  devoted  to  academic  education.  The 
beart  jost  then  begins  to  perceive  beauty  and  at- 
tiaction  in  objects,  which  can  only  be  attained  by 
Tirtoous  effort.  The  newly  awakened  spirit  of  in- 
<H>eodeace  orges  to  those  exertions  which  are  ne- 
cessary to  secure  it.  The  nascent  love  of  Fame 
Idiots  to  her  temple,  seated  on  an  eminence  which 
oooe  caa  climb  without  toiK-approaehable  only  by 
i  path  which  none  can  thread,  unless  led  by  the 
band  of  Virtae.  Then  too,  is  first  felt  the  charm 
^(  Beuty's  favoring  smile ;  and  even  this,  intozi- 
^^  though  it  be,  prompts,  as  I  have  said,  to  all 
1^  is  decoroos— all  that  is  graceful— all  that  is 
boQorable. 

At  aueh  a  moment,  when  the  prevailing  passions 
«^  the  hoar  covet  the  guidance  of  Reason,  and  offer 
tbeoiselTes  in  aid  of  her  instructions,  is  it  fit  that 
she  should  decline  the  proffered  alliance,  and  com- 
^  the  whole  discipline  of  the  mind,  during  that 


most  critical  season,  to  a  system  of  coercion! 
Should  she  not  rather  seize  the  occasion  to  imbue 
the  heart  with  a  lively  scorn  of  every  thing  that  is 
base,  with  disgust  and  loathing  at  every  thing 
that  in  impure,  brutal,  or  degrading  1  Is  not  that 
the  moment  to  place  before  generous  and  aspiring 
youth  the  Circean  cup,  that  transforms  the  image 
of  God  into  a  beast,  that,  with  his  own  hands,  he 
may  dash  it  to  the  ground,  and  trample  on  its  frag- 
ments 1 

Thus  we  reason.  It  is  in  this  spirit,  that  those 
who  have  charge  of  the  education  of  youth,  choose 
to  commit  the  regulation  of  (heir  own  conduct, 
in  great  measure,  to  the  youth  themselves.  We 
think  it  enough  to  bring  in  aid  of  Reason,  and  their 
own  nobler  passions,  our  candid  advice,  and  frank 
admonitions ;  and,  in  the  last  resort,  to  apply  the 
extreme  measure  of  our  academic  censures,  and 
to  cut  off,  and  banish  from  among  us,  those  whom 
these  admonitions,  aided  by  Reason^  and  AMBrrioN, 
and  the  lots  or  bokorablb  indbpbndkncb,  and 
the  LOTS  or  womam,  cannot  keep  from  the  foul 
stye  of  brutish  debauchery.  Let  them  go !  Such 
is  t)^e  sentence  of  law,  and  I  am  persuaded  there 
is  not  one  among  you,  whose  heart  does  not  ratify  it. 

Why  am  I  thus  persuaded  1  It  is  because  you 
have  had  some  little  experience  of  the  evil.  It  is 
because  you  have  been  permitted  to  taste  for  your- 
selves of  the  apples  of  Sodom,  aod  to  find  that, 
though  fair  to  look  upon,  they  are  ashes  to  the  taste. 

But  is  this  all?  No  gentlemen.  You  have 
achieved  a  triumph  over  yourselves.  You  have 
gained  the  present  mastery  over  an  i^petite,  which, 
whatever  may  be  said  of  other  passions,  grows 
with  our  growth,  and  atrengthens  with  our  strength. 
He  who  yields  to  it  in  youth,  may  vainly  contend 
against  it  in  after  life.  You  can  never  know  that 
you  are  safe,  unless,  like  the  strong  man  of  Cro- 
tons,  you  daily  try  your  strength  upon  h.  If  yoo 
shrink  from  the  weight  of  the  calf,  yoa  must  bo 
crushed  under  the  burden  of  the  full  grown  ox. 

After  all  that  I  have  said,  yon  will  hardly  be 
surprised  when  I  add,  that  I  am  more  pleased 
than  otherwise  that  your  association  is  temporary. 
It  is  long  enough  to  give  you  experience  of  its 
benefits ;  and,  while  the  sense  of  these  is  fresh  in 
your  minds,  it  is  to  be  hoped  it  may  be  renewed. 
It  is  long  enough  to  serve  as  an  exercise  of  self- 
denial,  self-command,  and  fortitude.  You  will  be 
perhaps  the  better  for  an  early  opportunity  of 
making  a  new  trial  of  yourselves.  It  is  periiape 
as  long  a  term  as  it  may  be  prudent  to  engage  for. 
You  cannot  determine  too  soon,  nor  bind  yourselves 
too  solemnly  to  conform  in  all  things,  and  through 
life,  to  the  law  of  God,  and  to  the  laws  of  your 
ecNintry.  But  when  a  man  proposes  to  devise  for 
himself  a  rule  of  action  going  beyond  these,  and  to 
impose  on  himself  restraints  not  prescribed  by  these ; 
it  becomes  him  to  consider  whether  the  youth  of 
eighteen  has  a  right  to  bind,  by  a  law  of  his  own 
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making,  the  conduct  of  the  man  of  forty.  It  is 
prudent  to  consider  whether  the  mature  man  will 
not  think  of  this,  and  absolve  himself  by  the  plea 
of  infancy.  He  who,  in  early  youth,  makes  such 
an  engagement,  will  not  be  long  in  discovering, 
that  to  this  conclusion  he  may  come  at  last ;  and, 
anticipating  that  his  pledge  will,  sooner  or  later, 
be  recalled,  he  has  the  less  difficulty  in  making  up 
his  mind  to  recall  it  at  once. 

Thus  you  may  see,  gentlemen,  that  when  I  say 
that  I  like  your  association  for  being  temporary, 
it  is  because  I  have  more  confidence  that  it  will 
live  out  its  allotted  time,  than  if  it  professed  to 
be  perpetual.  Irrevocable  resolutions,  eternal  friend- 
ships, and  unchangeable  love,  all  belong  to  the  same 
category.  Had  your  association  been  of  that  cha- 
racter, I  should  not  have  been  surprised  if  some 
few  members  had  already  renounced  the  pledge, 
finding  their  excuse  in  the  thought  I  have  just  ex- 
pressed. As  it  is,  all  arc  left  without  excuse.  And 
yet,  in  my  view  of  your  pledge,  its  great  value  is 
that  you  are  free  to  break  it  from  day  to  day,  and 
that  it  is  thus  from  day  to  day  an  ever-recurring 
trial  of  your  strength,  fortitude,  and  self-command. 
In  violating,  or  renouncing  it,  you  will  injure  none 
but  yourselves.  You  have  but  to  plead  infirmity 
of  purpose,  impotence  of  mind^  a  want  of  self-re- 
spect, and  of  a  proper  sense  of  honor,  and  an  indif- 
ference to  the  opinion  of  the  world,  and  none  can 
complain  that  you  do  him  wrong.  All  that  can  be 
said  will  be,  "  The  dog  has  returned  to  his  vomit, 
and  the  sow  that  washed  to  her  wallowing  in  the 
mire."  And  what  of  that!  To  him  who  can 
make  up  his  mind  to  lie  in  such  a  bed,  what  others 
may  say  must  be  a  matter  of  small  moment. 

Gentlemen ;  I  hope  better  things  of  you.  For, 
in  view  of  the  circumstances  that  surround  you, 
how  can  I  fear  that  you  will  be  so  unwise,  so  im- 
becile, so  dead  to  honor,  as,  for  the  most  paltry  of 
all  enjoyments,  to  forego  the  advantages  of  your 
present  position — to  lose  the  opportunity  of  intel- 
lectual improvement  and  academic  distinction — to 
disappoint  the  cherished  hopes  of  parents  and 
friends  at  home — to  forfeit  the  respect  of  your  as- 
sociates— to  lose  your  place  in  a  society  which 
tasks  its  resources  to  minister  delight  to  the  stu- 
dent's life — and  to  exchange  the  favoring  smile  of 
beauty  for  the  glance  of  scorn  and  the  frown  of 
disgust  1  When  good  and  evil  are  both  set  before 
you — not  in  remote  prospect,  but  in  immediate  en- 
joyment or  suffering,  you  cannot  hesitate  which  to 
choose.  '*  You  have  begun  well :  what  hinders 
you  to  continue  ?"  Go  on  then.  *'  Be  not  weary 
of  well  doing."  Persevere  to  the  end ;  and,  if  you 
carry  away  nothing  else  from  this  place,  you  will 
bear  with  you  the  honors  of  victory  in  the  first 
struggle  of  that  long  warfare  between  Reason  and 
Passion,  which  is  to  continue  through  life,  and  on 
the  event  of  which  depend  all  hopes  of  happiness 
in  this  life,  and  in  the  life  to  come. 


THE  LILY. 

A  lily  arose  with  petals  pale, 
Waving  its  flowers  in  the  fresh'ninr  tale ; 
ItB  snow-while  corol  was  gemmed  with  dew, 
And  its  orange  anthers  oped  to  view. 
The  King  of  the  East,  on  his  golden  ihrooe, 
Who  called  the  wealth  of  Ophir  his  onb, 
Who  claimed  from  Ind  the  glittering  gem, 
Which  shone  in  his  sparkling  diadem  :— 
Who  brought  rare  perfumes,  and  silks  fiDm  ^, 
And  diamonds  which  vied  with  rrening  star;— 
Whose  porches  were  trellised  with  net-work  fiii^ 
Where  **  costly  stones'*  gleamed  'mid&t  each  ligbtiii 
Whose  columns  were  crowned  with  the  cunmiig Mt 
Which  skilfulest  sculptors  could  impart  ;— 
Whose  path  was  strewed  with  the  perfumed  vmI^ 
Lending  to  uir  its  odorous  breaUi  ;— 
Whose  presence  was  hailed  with  knid  ancUia, 
Whose  words  were  proverbs,  whose  wisdom  &■§} 
Not  he,  in  the  might  of  his  glorious  power, 
Was  e*er  arrayed  like  this  simple  flower. 

The  lily  arose,  and  its  petals  pale. 
Trembled,  and  bowed  in  the  fresh *ning  gale ; 
The  starry  flower  bends  to  earth  its  bead, 
Then  rises  tall  from  that  cold,  damp  bed. 
It  weeps  bright  tears  of  pearly  dew. 
For  its  petals  stained,  and  darkened  hae ; 
It  weeps,  but  its  tears  tho*  thick  and  fast, 
No  mercy  stir  within  the  blast. 
Another  gale  snaps  the  flower  away, 
No  more  to  smile  in  the  light  of  day. 
No  more  will  its  scent,  and  blossom  icay, 
Gladden  the  heart  of  the  dancing  fay. 
The  plant  will  live,  but  a  bare,  green  siesi. 
Rises  in  place  of  the  pearly  gem ; 
The  plant  will  live,  bat  alas,  not  now, 
May  a  starry  circlet  grace  its  brow ! — 
The  heart  which  gamers  its  every  hope. 
On  the  blossom  which  earth  permiu  to  ofie, 
A  lesson  may  learn  from  the  lily*8  fate. 
Whose  bloom  must  wither  or  aoon,  or  late : 
And  ne'er  again  can  the  wrung  heart  bear. 
Such  precious  perfume,  or  beauty  rare. 
Cottanlnut  Gto.,  AprU  2S,  1842.  CUT 


SPECULATIONS 

Upon  tkt  Cmuequeneta  of  a  IVor  wiik  Qrtat  JMi 

"  All  historical  events  have,  in  some  sort,  a  diM 
cause.  Their  consequences  are  probn^ed  to  iaiMQ 
arc  connected  with  all  the  past,  and  sil  the  fotars." 

A  writer  in  Fraser^s  Magasine,  in  an  i 
headed  '^  War  with  America  a  blessing  li 
kind,"  makes  the  following  remarks:  *'W< 
not  about  to  indulge  in  any  prognostieatMi 
the  issue  of  the  existing  controveny  «ii 
United  States.  As  rational  would  it  be  to  il 
to  predict  whether  a  wolf  about  to  be  kt  «l 
cage,  would  make  his  rush  to  the  Sootk,  1 
East,  or  to  the  North.  The  real  power  i 
country  is  in  the  handa  of  the  mob ;  and  «ki 
venture  to  surmise  the  extent  or  the  compka 
a  mob's  absurdities  T* 

In  answer  to  the  inquiry,  how  anck  a  war 
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be  prosecuted  most  advantageously  for  Great  Bri- 
tain ?  he  comes  to  the  conolusion,  that  the  only 
wty  is  to  land  blacks  from  Jamaica — to  free  and 
ann  our  slaves  in  Carolina  and  Georgia, — and  that 
by  60  doing, "  in  three  weeks  from  their  appear- 
ance, the  entire  South  would  be  in  one  conflagra- 
tioo/'  and  *'  the  chains  of  a  million  of  men  wonid 
be  broken.*^  He  further  remarks,  **  nothing  would 
render  our  possessions  in  America  so  secure  as  a 
dissolution  of  the  Union — an  inevitable  result  of 
this  line  of  action."  All  of  which  he  asserts  would 
be  "  in  every  way  honorable  and  advantageous  to 
England,  and  in  the  highest  degree  desirable  to  the 
whole  human  race/' 

If  the  greatest  degree  of  benefit  to  the  human 
family  is  to  determine  the  result  of  such  a  contest, 
br  looking  at  the  future  through  the  glass  of  his- 
tory, keeping  in  view  those  grand  principles  which 
hare  been  through  all  changes  steadily  extending 
ibemselves,  and  which  have  been  more  and  more 
developed  by  every  commotion — we  think,  that  no 
mysterioQS  spirit  of  prophecy  is  necessary  to  pre- 
dict the  result  of  any  future  contest  between  the 
I'nited  States  and  Great  Britain.    We  think,  that 
the  development  of  human  rights,  through  the  past 
and  up  to  the  present  time,  will  show  that  such  a 
contest  would  be  under  the  control  of  considera- 
tions of  Car  greater  extent,  than  the  specific  difll- 
cnlties  in  which  it  has  its  origin.     While  we  may 
admit,  that  particular  events  in  the  history  of  men 
and  nations  are  the  results  of  laws,  which,  having 
been  pot  in  operation,  are  left  to  their  own  undi- 
rected action ;  yet,  taking  into  view  a  space  of  time 
comprehending  a  combination  of  these  events,  we 
will  find  them  to  be  linked  harmoniously  together ; 
and  all,  no  matter  how  insignificant  by  themselves, 
or  bow  much,  apparently,  opposed  to  a  systiematic 
«ebeme,  tend  to  the  gradual  advance  of  the  human 
family — in  civilization,  good  government,  equal 
h^ts,  and  more  extended  happiness.    In  subordi- 
nation to  such  a  genera]  purpose,  it  is  a  remarka- 
ble fact,  that  men,  who  from  the  power  of  their 
tilents,  reach  a  controlling  influence  among  their 
fellows,  and  who,  from  their  position  and  compre- 
hensive Tiews,  should  be  the  first  to  discover  the 
remote  consequences  of  any  particular  course  of 
itttions,  often  seem  to  be  the  most  blinded  to  those 
ronseqnencea ;  and,  by  an  obstinate  devotion  to  a 
"irrow  and  selfish  interest,  bring  about  the  very 
nrcemstanees  they  have  been  most  desirous  to 
Prevent.     The  attempted  destruction  of  Joseph  by 
lis  brethren,  made  him  a  ruler  in  Egypt,  and  the 
protector  of  bis  father*s  family ;  the  murderous  edict 
kf  Pharaoh  raised  up  under  his  own  roof,  the  leader 
ind  delirerer  of  the  victims  of  his  persecution. 

Onr  preceding  observations  will  be  illustrated 
T  tracing^  the  advance  of  human  rights  through 
Qodem  times.  The  debased  tyranny  of  John 
ave  exietenee  to  the  Magna  Charta,  embodying 
vo  of  the  fundamental  privileges  of  civil  liberty — 
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the  habeas  corpus,  and  the  right  of  trial  by  jury. 
But,  while  those  original  minds  and  bold  spirits, 
who,  in  the  midst  of  ignorance  and  fettering  insti- 
tutions, could  discover  and  dared  to  assert  the  natu- 
ral rights  of  man,  had  no  means  of  communicating 
their  sentiments  to  the  world,  those  sentiments 
had  but  a  limited  and  insulated  influence ;  they  ex- 
pired with  their  authors ;  and  consequently,  the  ad- 
vance of  liberal  institutions  must  be  slow  and  in- 
terrupted. But  then  comes  the  tremendous  power 
of  the  printing  press,  which  at  once  seizes  the 
noble  thoughts  of  intellect  and  genius — bears  them 
with  lightning  rapidity  to  the  minds  of  other  men — 
makes  the  product  of  genius  the  property  of  the 
world — annihilates  time  and  space — introduces  the 
master-spirits  of  the  earth  to  their  feUows  of  every 
age  and  nation — uniting  freedom  of  thought,  the 
power  of  genius,  and  the  light  of  truth  iii  the  cul- 
tivation and  protection  of  human  liberty.  Under 
the  facilities  afforded  by  this  engine,  the  spirit  of 
liberty  increased  and  spread  itself  until  it  became 
too  vast  for  the  continent  of  Europe,  but  not  pow- 
erful enough  to  cope  with  the  deep-seated  strength 
of  its  antiquated  institutions.  There  was  no  neu- 
tral ground,  upon  which,  freed  from  those  institu- 
tions, the  congenial  "  'rits  of  all  nations  eoold  con- 
gregate, and  unite  their  forces.  At  this  juncture, 
by  a  stupendous  coincidence,  Columbus  leads  the 
way  across  three  thousand  miles  of  hitherto  un- 
tracked  ocean,  and  presents  another  continent,  vast 
in  extent,  rich  and  fertile  in  varied  resources,  iipon 
which  the  human  family,  untrammelled,  may  reor- 
ganize itself  for  the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest 
number.  We  then  see  ecclesiastical  and  political 
tyranny  lending  their  aid  to  accomplish  the  pro- 
gressive work ;  sifting  from  the  population  of  the 
Old  World,  the  very  spirits  required  in  the  New — 
the  bold — ^the  free — and  the  intelligent.  And  next, 
the  most  liberal  nation  of  Europe  by  a  blind  perte- 
nacity  in  illiberal  exaction,  drives  the  most  ener- 
getic blood  in  this  New  World,  despite  its  own  in- 
tention, into  national  independence,  another  essen- 
tial requisite  to  fulfil  the  great  object  to  which  all 
things  are  tending.  To  sustain  the  new  principles 
of  a  new  government,  and  the  wide  extension  of 
human  privileges,  it  became  necessary  that  a  large 
population  should  spread  over  the  new  continent 
and  be  subjected  to  them ;  and  we  do  not  think  it 
inappropriate  to  notice  the  coincident  discovery  of 
steam  navigation  as  effective  of  this  requisite. 
Many  of  the  most  fertile  territories  of  the  New 
World,  being  traversed  by  large  and  rapid  rivers, 
the  settlement  of  these  territories  would  have  been 
the  work  of  ages  but  for  this  power ;  and,  just  as 
it  was  needed  has  it  been  given,  coincident  with, 
but  not  growing  out  of,  the  necessity  of  the  case ; 
and  owing  to  the  agency  of  steam  navigation,  popu- 
lous free  States  are  existing  where  otherwise  would 
have  been  a  lonely  wilderness. 
Already,  owing  to  the  foregoing  combination  of 


ia  raeated  every  five  (/our)  yeirs,  and  Ihe  sover- 
eign leturoB  to  bis  condition  of  subject  a),'ain,  while 
another  ie  chosen  from  the  same  class  to  fill  hia 
place.  Aristocracy  is  not  hereditary — neithei  irs 
titles,  r»tik,  or  honors ;  every  man  comes  into  the 
world  wilbequalprospects,and  leaves  hischildren  on 
the  ftame  level  with  lliose  of  all  hia  fellow-cilizens." 
How  strongly  does  such  a  cesdition  of  things 
contrast  with  the  inslitutiuns  of  "ibc  freest  lealm 
in  Europe  V  We  see  the  powers  and  honors  of 
goveiDmeat  confined  to  eiclusire  classes,  desig- 
nated by  the  accident  of  birth  ;  the  people  driven 
to  starvation,  and  groaning  under  taxes  in  sustain, 
not  so  much  llie  necessary  expenses  of  govern' 
raent,  as  the  idle  pageantry  of  loyalty;  the  most 
simple  and  republican  religion  perverted  to  Ihe 
same  criminal  puipoee,  and  to  the  support  of  eccle- 
siastical princes;  and,  as  one  wrong  begets  nnotlier, 
tbe  nnoatural  law  of  primogeniture — robbing  th« 
.  brethren  of  one  family,  to  concentrate  upon  a  single 
member,  sJl  its  wealth  and  privileges — becomes  ne- 
cessary to  perpetuate  the  srisiocracy ;  and  the  no 
less  iniquitous  law  of  entail  is  equally  necessary 
to  protect  the  wealth  of  that  aristocracy  from  the 
diffusion  which  would  otherwise  bo  the  conse- 
qoenee  of  its  vices  and  extravagance ;  and  finally, 
Ihe  corn-laws  lax  the  hieaii  of  the  starving  popu- 
lation, tliat  the  landed  proprietor  may  riot  in  spleti' 
dor  and  luxury.  The  whole  system  is  imnatural ; 
and,  being  so,  is  necessarily  doomed  in  the  conrse 
of  time  to  overthrow.  These  very  corn-laws  are 
nndonbtedly  tu  be  tbe  means  of  restoring  the  Brt- 
lish  people  to  their  rights.  Abolish  them;  and,  at 
oDce,  a  blow  is  stricken  at  the  great  landed  pro- 
prietors, and  the  people  are  placed  in  a  more  pow- 
erful attitude.  Persist  in  them — and  must  likely 
thev  will  be  uersiHled  in—and  the  moBl  nawerful 


'engeance  wnicn,  oespue  ine  le 

It  bayonets,  rises  in  Great  Brits 

re  and  burnings. 

t  is  contrary  lo  reason,  and  i 
grand  design  indicated  by  the  pic 
have  traced  out,  to  suppose  th 
leges  are  to  be  confined  to  the  Vni 
the  continent  of  America.  Alth 
World  was  necessary  to  release  ci 
liberty  from  the  IraninieU  of  oppres 
and  to  permit  its  full  development, 
the  beneficence  of  heaven,  to  sup] 
be  withheld  from  the  millions  of  ] 
sands  may  seek  it  by  eroigrmtion; 
supposed  that  those  who  Tetnaia 
tended  by  their  Creator  to  contii 
oppressive  and  unequal  inslitutio 
millions  on  another  cootinent  are  i 
of  evety  hiunan  right.  Already 
and  antiqtiated  foundations  of  eve 
exclusive  insLtuiion  of  tbe  Old 
Icnily  undermined  by  the  influeDOC 
self-government  exhibited  by  the 
snd  they  only  await  a  coming  si 
into  ruia.  The  splendid,  bat  evai 
Napoleon's  glory,  baa  fallUled  its  il 
the  revolntion  which  has  been  ail 
It  was  a  drama  played  before  tbe  i 
eyes  lo  the  nature  of  divine  right, 
of  legitimacy.  He  sprung  at  onci 
to  a  royalty  more-  splendid  than  tb 
played  with  kings  aa  with  toys; 
sought  to  confirm  his  true  claima 
of  legitimacy,  fell  again  humbled 
yet  every  throne  of  Europe  has  fi 
by  Ihe  appearance  of  Napoleon. 
As  Englishmen  were  the  first  to 
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ntber  see  the  extension  of  liberal  principles  by 
peacefol  influences,  than  to  see  them  urged  on  by 
bloody  eootests.  British  statesmen  mast  reflect 
that  when  they  war  with  the  United  States,  they 
do  Dot  war  with  a  govemment,  but  with  a  people ; 
vith  a  people  who  are  advocating  the  most  ex- 
tended rights  of  humanity ;  and  who,  consequently, 
bare  with  them,  the  sympathies  of  those  who  would 
be  free,  of  all  nations.  They  war  not  with  the 
pride  of  s  few,  bat  with  the  pride  of  all ;  for,  it  has 
grovo  into  a  maxim,  that "  The  proudest  of  govern- 
meots  is  the  republican.  Virtue  is  its  principle ; 
not  tbe  virtoe  of  a  few,  as  in  an  aristocracy,  but  of 
the  wbole  nation  of  those  who  are  governed,  as  of 
diose  who  gOTem."* 

Let  them  reflect,  too,  that  when  they  send  their 
annies  against  such  a  government,  and  such  a  peo- 
ple, they  send  away  the  very  power  and  support  of 
their  goTemment.  and  leave  their  institutions  a  prey 
to  their  most  violent  enemies — to  ravenous  char- 
tists, aod  to  oppressed  Irishmen,  thirsting  for  ven- 
gesoce  and  liberty.  We  think  that  the  result  of 
saeh  a  contest  i^  very  clearly  indicated  by  the 
erents  of  past  history,  by  the  physical  and  politi- 
cal relations  of  the  parties,  and  by  the  extended 
ioterests  of  humanity ;  and  it  is,  that  the  next  gun 
fired,  in  hostility,  between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain,  signals  the  overthrow  of  the  British 
mooarehy,  and  opens  the  way  for  the  emancipation 
of  Eorope.  Indeed,  such  appears  to  be  the  rar 
tiooal  eonclosion  of  the  British  writer  whom  we 
hare  quoted,  when  he  reasons  aside  from  his  delu- 
aoD  respecting  the  power  and  disposition  of  our 
shre  population,  fie  makes  the  following  very 
js8t  aod  prudent  remarks  : 

"  For,  it  is  useless  to  shut  our  eyes  to  certain 
eollatenl  issues  and  necessary  contingencies  which 
woqM  speedily  mix  themselves  up  with  the  main 
qsestioQ.    The  first  maritime  power  in  Europe, 
with  aboDt  25,000,000  of  people,  bat  encumbered 
vith  debt,  goes  to  war  with  its  only  rival  on  the 
•^  a  nation  of  14,000,000 ;  proud,  uplifted,  and 
far  too  strong  to  be  easily  overwhelmed  by  a  coup 
de  tnain.    And  as  the  more  powerful  of  the  two 
proposes  to  attack  the  other  by  sending  expedi- 
tions across  the  Atlantic,  the  inequality  of  their 
fortes  becomes  considerably  diminished,  and  the 
probability  of  a  protracted  struggle  grows  still  more 
apparent.    Now,  supposing  this  to  be  the  state  of 
things,  must  we  not  remember,  that  oar  next-door 
neighbor,  the  great  and  warlike  nation  of  France, 
is  baming  for  an  opportunity  of  wiping  oflf  the  dis- 
graces of  the  last  war ;  and  has  given  many  most 
significant  tokens  of  late,  of  her  eagerness  to  seize 
the  first  favorable  opportnnity  of  striking  a  blow  at 
her  ancient  enemy  ?    And,  farther,  can  we  avoid 
bearing,  by  each  mail  from  Ireland,  the  plainest 
threats  that  were  ever  coached  in  language, — 
^at  so  soon  as  England  shall  be  fairly  entangled 

•  Chsneviz  on  national  charactor. 


in  a  foreign  war,  the  Romish  faction  in  that  coun- 
try will  claim,  and,  if  necessary,  will  seize  upon, 
the  sovereignty  of  that  portion  of  the  empire  ? 

'  Nor  is  this  all.  Do  we  not  know,  by  abun- 
dant proofs  that  the  Russian  emissaries  are  un- 
ceasingly employed  in  fomenting  mischief  in  the 
East ;  and  that  the  very  moment  that  saw  England 
fully  occupied  in  other  directions,  would  see  a 
Russian  force  on  its  way  to  Northern  India  ?  On 
all  these  grounds  then,  and  on  others  which  might 
be  added,  we  should  look  upon  our  entanglement 
in  a  protracted  warfare  with  America,  as  the  too 
probable  commencement  of  our  national  humilia- 
tion, dismemberment,  and  ruin.  Of  all  sach  plans 
and  projects,  then,  we  can  only  say,  may  God 
forbid !" 

His  only  dependance,  then,  is  upon  the  slaves. 
In  relation  to  them,  it  is  now  well  known,  even 
among  themselves,  that  there  is  scarce  one  who  is 
not  more  comfortable  and  free  from  care  than  a 
small  farmer  of  England ;  and  there  are  none  so 
miserable  as  to  change  places  with  the  starving 
peasantry  and  laborers  of  England  and  Ireland, 
without  being  worsted.  So  that,  as  far  as  the  in- 
terests of  humanity  are  concerned,  the  many  mil- 
lions of  Great  Britain  have  first  to  be  elevated  to 
the  degree  of  comfort  and  happiness  enjoyed  by 
our  slaves,  before  the  field  of  human  improvement 
can  be  transferred  from  the  Old  World  to  the  New. 
But  admitting  that  the  slaves  could  be  instigated 
as  a  body,  to  arm  against  their  proprietors,  which 
we  very  much  doubt,  there  is  another  circumstance 
which  very  much  interferes  with  the  certainty  of 
bis  calculations.  Independent  of  all  other  force 
to  be  brought  against  such  an  enemy,  the  large, 
free,  and  populous  States  on  the  Western  waters, 
by  commercial  relations,  have  their  interests  iden- 
tified with  the  Southern  slave  States ;  and  these 
alone  could  and  would  furnish  a  force,  and  a  force 
too  of  the  most  energetic  character,  sufficient  to 
annihilate  all  slave  insurrectionists,  and  their  aiders 
and  abettors.  Taking,  therefore,  from  him  his 
calculation  upon  such  means,  we  leave  then  his 
own  conclusion  as  to  the  issae  of  a  contest  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  **  hu- 
miliation, dismemberment  and  ruin"  to  the  British 
monarchy,  and  we  will  add  as  a  consequence,  liber- 
ty, abundance  and  happiness  to  the  British  people. 


THE  BLUSH. 


A  rose  from  my  hand,  EUa*s  ringlet  had  graced. 
From  its  snare  to  her  cheek  it  caressingly  bowed. 

And  a  lily — snow-white — in  her  bosom,  I  placed, 
She  chidingly  half,  and  half  willing,  allowed  I 

I  had  jost  culled  the  .rose,  blooming,  fresh  from  the  bosh, 
And  the  beaaliful  lily  was  new  from  the  mead  ; 

I  looked ;  and  her  cheek  taught  the  rose  how  to  blush. 
And  the  lily,  so  beaten,  had  haag  down  its  bead. 
jLcydJuporr,  /a.  ilayt  1842. 
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ARABIAN   LITERATURE. 

PAPKR   SIXTH. 

THE  MOALLAKAT. 

The  Poem  of  Amru,  and  that  of  Harbtb,  were 
delivered  before  Amru,  king  of  Uira,  in  Mesopo- 
tamia, who  bad  been  appointed  umpire  between 
the  tribes  of  Beer  and  Tagleb.  The  murder  of 
Coleib,  a  Taglebite,  had  given  rise  to  a  long  war 
between  these  tribes,  which  had  caused  mutual 
exhaustion ;  and,  by  referring  their  disputes  to  the 
king  of  Hira,  it  was  hoped  that  all  differences 
would  be  adjusted.  The  prince,  however,  evinced 
a  disposition  to  appoint  a  prefect  over  the  Tagle- 
bites,  which  Amru,  the  son  of  Celtham,  prince  of 
Tagleb,  vehemently  resisted.  In  the  entertain- 
ment of  the  rival  poets,  there  appears  also  to  have 
been  an  indifferent  observance  of  the  rites  of  hos- 
pitality towards  the  Taglebite  bard,  which  he  no- 
tices in  the  opening  of  the  poem.  There  appears 
to  have  been  more  of  the  bachanal,  than  the  war- 
rior, in  the  character  of  Amru ;  yet,  under  the  sense 
of  injustice,  at  times,  flashes  of  indignation  are 
seen  in  his  poem  like  those  of  unsheathed  sabres. 
He  opens,  by  a  call  for  a  cup  which  he  considers 
the  true  inspiration  of  a  poet ;  pays  his  court  to  the 
queen's  mother,  who  appears  to  regard  him  with 
small  favor ;  praises  the  beauty  of  the  queen ;  and 
then  passes  to  the  subject  under  umpirage;  in 
the  discussion  of  which,  he  recounts  the  warlike 
achievements  of  his  tribe— defends  its  policy — and 
mingles  sarcasms,  vainglorious  boastings,  and  me- 
naces against  the  life  of  the  umpire. 

Wake  damsel  I  awake !  let  our  rich  morning  draught, 
The  soft  wines  of  Eaderein,  from  the  goblet  he  quaffed : 

Bring  the  well-tempered  vintage  whose  bright  bubbles  swim, 
As  tinctured  with  saffron  around  the  gemmed  brim. 

It  is  this,  the  fond  lorer  beguiles  of  his  pains ; 
All  his  woes  are  forgot  as  the  beaker  he  drains ; 

Tis  this  warms  the  miser-— his  niggardly  soul 
Grows  regardless  of  fortune  as  circles  the  bowl ; 

And  its  flame  does  the  bosom  of  sober  youths  fire 
With  a  soul  thrilling  frenzy  and  gentle  desire. 

O,  mother  of  Amra !  why  tum'st  thou  away 
The  cup  from  its  course  in  the  wassail  to-day  ? 

He  is  not  the  least  worthy  or  noble  of  soul, 

From  whom,  mother  queen,  thou  withholdest  the  howl. 

How  many  a  cup  have  I  quaffed  of  red  wine 
In  Balbec,  Damascus,  and  fair  Kasirein. 

Let  us  drink  and  be  gay !  We  must  die  soon  or  late ; 
Fate  is  destined  to  us — we  are  destined  to  fate. 

Thou  loveliest  rider  of  camels,  oh  stay ! 

Gome  tell  us  thy  joys— we  our  sorrows  will  say : 

Still  firm  in  thy  purpose  to  part — wilt  thou  go 
And  leave  thy  too  confident  lover  in  wo  T 

While  he  strives  *mid  the  dust  of  the  red  battle  ground. 
May  coolness  and  verdure  thy  senses  surround. 

O  Amra,  when  on  thy  beloved*s fair  breast, 
Thou  liest  when  the  eyes  of  thy  foes  are  at  rest ; 


Her  delicate  limbs  she  displays  to  the  view, 

AJs  a  camera  that  frisks  over  mounds  wet  with  dew ; 

And  breasts  snwolh  as  ivory  gk>bes,  and  ss  white, 
Yet  defended  by  braid,  from  the  touch  they  invite. 

Her  form  is  a  treasure  of  grace  to  the  arms. 

Her  sides  rise  like  towen  with  all  their  full  chaiaM. 

Her  taper  waist  maddens  my  hosom  with  love, 
And  her  elegant  hips  swell  like  arches  above. 

With  their  two  marble  columns  so  polished  tnd  rouixl, 
On  which  trinkets  and  rings  make  a  stridaloat  •oand. 

And  my  soul  is  on  flame  when  the  litter  thst  ikrinei 
The  fair  I  behold,  as  the  evening  declines, 

When  the  towers  of  Yemen  in  the  setting  son  blue 
Like  far-flashing  sabres  unsheathed  in  hii  rays. 

The  foregoing  verses  are  the  opeomg  of  the 
poem,  and  will  serve  as  an  indication  of  the  la* 
thorns  manner. 

HARETH. 
As  soon  as  Amru  had  concluded,  Hareth  uose, 
and  poured  forth,  in  extemporaneous  verse,  a  re- 
ply, which,  like  the  mountain-torrent,  bore  erery 
thing  before  it.  Although  one  hundred  yean  old, 
such  was  the  impetoosity  of  his  spirit,  that  he 
is  said  to  have  cut  bis  hand  on  the  bow  upon  whieh 
he  was  leaning,  after  the  manner  of  the  Anbtan 
orators.  He  preludes  by  eomplimentiog  Asomt, 
the  queen,  and  Hinda  the  queen*s  mother,  who 
were  behind  the  tapestry  listening  to  the  eootesL 
After  a  short  description  of  his  camel,  he  proceeds 
to  the  subject  under  contest,  and  defends  bis  tribe 
against  the  attacks  of  his  adversary.  He  it  ten- 
perate  at  first ;  but  as  his  harangue  is  eootiooed, 
his  indignation  is  kindled,  and  he  poun  foith  the 
winged  words  like  a  tempest.  Frequent  referesce 
is  made  to  the  occurrences  of  the  prottieted  vir 
and  tiie  eslamities  of  the  Taglebites,  which  he 
shows  were  the  effects  of  their  own  indiKietioii. 
The  style  is  exceedingly  eoncise ;  but  the  expoeto- 
lations  and  sarcasms  with  which  it  ahooods,  ud 
the  frequent  interrogations,  often  render  it  abrupt. 
It  reminds  us  of  the  impassioned  oratory  of  our 
Indian  tribes.  The  royal  umpire  was  infloeoced 
by  the  poem,,  and  gave  award  in  favor  of  the  Bee- 
rites.  The  poem  was  afterwards  approved  by  the 
suffrages  of  the  tribe,  and  was  ordered  to  be  sos- 
pended  in  the  temple.  Not  long  afterwards  the 
king  was  slain  on  account  of  his  deciaioD  by  the 
fiery-spirited  Amm.  The  following  stansaa,  com- 
mencing at  the  44th  couplet,  will  afford  a  speci- 
men of  the  nature  of  the  composition : 

Shall  Canda's  crimes  be  charged  to  as  T  Sbsll  we  repnnli 

bear 
For  spoils  their  conquering  chie£i  have  made,  in  which  »« 

had  no  share? 

Are  Hsneifa*8  excesses  ouisT  Must  we  thechsfge  taiuiB. 
Of  all  the  deeds  of  violence  upon  the  desert  plais  ? 

Must  we  for  all  the  varied  wrongs  of  Ateik's  sonf  atoee^ 
If  plighted  faith  were  bfoke-tbe  broken  faith  wis  lU  ther 
own. 
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Aod  doei  the  weight  of  lbaad*s  guilt,  upon  the  Becritei  I 

piws, 
L{ke  the  overbartbefled  camePs  load,  who  groans  with  wea* 

iiDeu? 

No!  Those  wbo  nised  the  din  of  war,  do  not  to  as  belong ! 
Nor  ierj  Kais,  nor  Tondal  bold,  nor  Hadda  fierce  and 

itioni. 

Your  vile,  unjast  aspersions  cease,  your  pretext  rain  forego ! 
Must  we  for  these  atone,  as  for  the  lambkin  bleeds  the  roe  ? 

Tis  Due,  from  Tsmein,  fourscore  warriors  came  in  martial 

lUte, 
Fitb  fbsbii^  mail,  and  lances  bright,  whose  barbed  points 

veie  &te. 

Tbejsvept  in  faxy  by,  but  ne*er  did  hallowed  place  pro- 

iiue, 
Wlieo  Kiaah's  sons  for  mercy  called,  they  did  not  call  in 

raia. 

Yet  froa  the  fields  they  drove  the  flocks,  where  dread  and 

dying  lie — 
A  tnJD  n  loDg,  the  drivers*  ears  were  deafened  with  the 

ny. 


LEBEID. 
This  author  was  contemporary  with  Mohammed, 
and  lidieuled,  at  first,  the  new  faith ;  hot  he  was 
eoQTerted  in  the  6th  year  of  the  Hegira.  The 
circQmstaoces  that  led  to  his  conversion  were  re- 
narkshle;  tbey  show  the  enthnsiastic  disposition  of 
tk  poet.  Having  finished  a  moral  poem  of  great 
exeelleace,  be  hung  it  upon  the  gate  of  the  temple, 
as  a  challenge  to  any  who  might  dispose  to  rival 
itameriu.  Not  long  after,  Mahomet  himself  sus- 
pended over  against  it,  that  part  of  the  Koran 
which  18  called  Becret.  The  rigor  of  the  compo- 
utioo,  and  its  strong  denunciations  against  those 
vho  refoaed  to  believe,  affected  strongly  the  ima- 
gioatioD  and  the  heart  of  Lebeid ;  and  in  a  burst  of 
enthusiasm  he  exclaimed,  that  no  one  uninspired 
of  Heaven,  could  have  produced  it.  He  acknow- 
ledged at  once  the  dirine  mission  of  the  Prophet, 
^  became  one  of  his  most  active  abettors. 

The  occasion  that  gave  rise  to  the  poem  which 
we  are  about  to  consider,  was  this.  Entertained 
at  the  court  of  Hira,  in  Mesopotamia,  Lebeid  had 
a  wann  controversy  with  Rabeiah,  son  of  Zeiad, 
chief  of  the  Absites,  concerning  the  comparative 
exeeneoce  of  their  tribes,  in  which  he  was  victo- 
rious ;  and,  having  commemorated  the  event  in  this 
I^m,  he  hung  it  upon  the  temple  gate.  The 
poem  opens  with  a  lament  ovet  a  deserted  village, 
which  is  natural  and  affecting.  Reflections  on  his 
onaYailing  sorrow  succeed — then  a  description  of 
his  tamel — ^his  own  intrepidity — and  the  glory  of 
his  tribe,  which  concludes  the  composition.  We 
g^v^  the  opening  of  the  poem  from  Carlyle ;  and 
shall  probably  draw  on  the  same  author  for  some 
fatare  translations,  which  we  will  mark  as  quoted. 
Ab  he  has  allowed  himself  great  liberty  in  his  ren- 
dering, it  will  be  perceived  that  he  has  so  far  am- 
plified the  text  that  it  is  by  no  means  a  literal 
translation : 


Those  dear  abodes  which  once  contained  the  fair, 

Amidst  Mitata's  wilds,  I  seek  in  vain ; 
Nor  towers,  nor  tents,  nor  cottages  are  there ; 

But  scattered  ruins  and  a  silent  plain. 

The  proud  canals  that  once  Rayana  graced, 
Their  course  neglected,  and  their  waters  gone, 

Among  the  IcTelled  sands  are  dimly  traced 
Like  inoss<grown  letters  on  a  mouldering  stone. 

Rayana,  say  how  many  a  tedious  year 
Its  hallowed  circle  o'er  our  heads  hath  rolled, 

Since  to  my  vows  thy  tender  maids  gave  ear, 
And  fondly  listened  to  the  tale  I  told. 

How  oft,  since  then,  the  star  of  spring  that  pours 
A  never-failing  stream  hath  drenched  thy  head  I 

How  oft  the  summer  cloud,  in  copious  showers 
Or  gentle  drops,  its  genial  influence  shed ! 

How  oft,  since  then,  the  hovering  mist  of  morn 
Hath  caused  thy  sands  with  glittering  gems  to  flow! 

How  oft  hath  eve  her  dewy  treasures  borne, 
To  fall  responsive  to  the  breeze  below ! 

The  matted  thistles  bending  to  the  gale. 
Now  clothe  those  meadows,  once  with  verdure  gay ; 

Amidst  the  windings  of  that  lonely  rale, 
The  teeming  antelope  and  ostrich  stray. 

The  large-eyed  mother  of  the  herd  that  flies 
Man*s  noisy  haunts,  here  finds  a  safe  retreat ; 

Here  tends  her  clustering  young,  till  age  supplies 
Strength  to  their  limbs,  and  swiftness  to  their  feet. 

Save  where  the  swelling  stream  hath  swept  these  vales 
And  given  the  deep  foundations  to  the  light, 

As  the  retracing  pencil  that  recalls 
A  long-lost  picture  to  the  raptured  sight. 

Save  where  the  rains  have  washed  the  yellow  sand. 
And  bared  the  scanty  fragments  to  the  view ; 

As  the  dust  sprinkled  on  a  punctured  hand. 
Bids  the  faint  tints  resume  their  azure  hue. 

No  mossy  record  of  their  once  loved  seats, 
Points  out  the  place  to  man's  inquiring  eyes ; 

No  tottering  wall  in  echoing  sound,  repeats 
Our  mournful  questions  and  outbursting  sighs. 

Yet  'mid  these  ruined  heaps — that  naked  plain — 
Can  faithful  memory  former  scenes  restore, 

Recall  the  busy  throng,  the  jocund  strain, 
And  picture  all  that  charmed  us  there  before. 

Ne'er  shall  my  heart  the  fatal  mom  forget 
That  bore  the  fair  ones  from  these  seats  so  dear ; 

I  see,  I  see  the  crowding  litters  yet, 
And  yet  the  tent  poles  rattle  in  my  ear. 

I  see  the  maids  with  timid  steps  ascend ; 

The  steamers  wave  in  all  their  painted  pride ; 
The  floating  curtains  every  fold  eztend, 

And  vainly  strive  the  charms  within  to  hide. 
What  graceful  forms  those  envious  folds  enclose  I 

What  melting  glances  through  these  curtains  play  I 
Sore  Weira's  antelopes  or  Tudah's  roes. 

Through  yonder  veils  their  sportive  young  survey. 
The  band  moved  on — to  trace  their  steps  I  strove, 

1  saw  them  urge  the  camels'  hastening  flight ; 
Till  the  white  vspor,  like  a  rising  grove, 

Snatched  them  forever  from  my  aching  sight. 

We  have  passed  around  the  pannels  of  the 
Kaaba,  and  given  a  rapid  sketch  of  the  poetical 
portraits  with  which  they  are  hung.  In  the  next 
paper,  we  will  present  our  readers  with  a  brief 
analysis  of  the  Koran,  with  such  reflections  as  it 
may  suggest. 
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RANDOM  SKETCH 

or  a  Trip  from  the  "Old  Dorninion'*  to  the  "CremseBt 

City'*  of  the  Soath. 

To  T.  W.  White,  Esq. 

Editor  of  the  Southern  Literary  Me$$engtr. 

My  Dear  Sir, — I  take  up  my  peo  to  redeem  the 
pledge  I  made  some  time  since,  to  give  you  a  brief 
outline  of  a  long  and  interesting  trip  from  your 
city  to  the  Great  Emporium  of  the  Soutli.  I  hope 
the  account  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  you ;  and 
if  you  think  it  will  afford  any  amusement,  interest 
or  instruction,  to  the  numerous  readers  of  your 
journal,  you  are  welcome  to  publish  it  in  the  Mes- 
senger. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  by  any  one,  that  the  great 
Valley  of  the  Mississippi  has  become  one  of  the 
most  interesting  porlionsof  our  wide-extended  ter- 
ritory. Its  interest  is  increasing  daily.  The  tide 
of  emigration  is  constantly  flowing  thither.  Its 
deep  and  mighty  rivers  are  thronged  with  steam- 
boats, and  these  steamboats  are  thronged  with  pas- 
sengers from  every  part  of  our  country.  This  ex- 
tensive valley  promises  to  become,  in  time,  the  most 
populous — the  most  productive,  and  the  richest  part 
of  the  globe.  In  the  midst  of  it,  has  risen  up  an 
immense  and  populous  city,  which  has  increased 
with  unparalleled  rapidity ;  and  which  is  justly  call- 
ed the  ^'  lap^^  of  this  great  valley,  into  which  are 
deposited  the  productions  of  the  teeming  and  exu- 
berant soil.  New-Orleans  has  doubled  her  popu- 
lation during  the  last  ten  years.  Its  permanent 
population,  according  to  the  census  of  1841, — ^was 
more  than  a  hundred  thousand ;  and  it  is  supposed, 
that  the  transient  population  during  the  winter  is 
equal  to  half  that  number,  making  an  amount  of 
one  hundred  and  fifly  thousand  persons,  during 
nearly  half  of  the  year.  The  amount  of  shipping 
has  increased  with  sreat  rapidity.  During  the 
winter,  there  are  not  less  than  three  hundred  ves- 
sels in  port  at  one  time — besides  sixty  or  seventy 
steamboats ;  and  there  are  not  less,  I  am  told,  than 
&ve  hundred  steamboats  that  ply  to  this  city,  during 
the  year.  All  this  strikingly  evinces  the  vast 
wealth  and  resources  of  the  Valley  of  the  Missis- 
aippi. 

I  shall  say  nothing  more,  at  present,  of  the  Cres- 
cent City,  but,  in  a  future  communication,  may  al- 
lude to  its  character  and  peculiarities — the  man- 
■ers  and  customs  of  its  inhabitants,  &c.  But  to 
my  trip ; — ^yet  what  can  I  And  new  or  interesting, 
to  say  OB  this  subject  ?  Have  not  thousands  and 
tens  of  thousands  passed  over  the  same  ground — 
sailed  down  the  same  rivers,  and  yet  comparatively 
few  have  taken  up  their  pen  to  give  an  account  of 
their  peregrinations ;  the  majority  think  it  would 
not  be  interesting  to  any  one ;  and  yet,  I  believe 
ninety-nine  out  of  a  hundred  are  fond  of  reading 
an  account  of  the  country  through  which  they  have 
travelled ;  and  those  who  expect  to  take  a  trip  in 
any  particular  direction,  are  always  glad  to  meet 
with  a  chart  that  will  give  them  some  idea  of  the 
country  before  setting  out. 

But  we  have  no  time  to  chat  any  longer — the 
bell  rings — the  steam  is  up,  and  the  cars  are  about 
to  be  off— and  here  begins  my  long  trip — a  distance 
of  two  thousand  five  hundred  miles,  through  some 
of  the  most  interesting  portions  of  our  great  coun- 
try. Of  course,  I  anticipated  a  delightful  and  in- 
teresting time,  as  every  one  does  at  setting  out, 


who  is  fond  of  travelling — fond  of  aeqairing  iDte- 
resting  and  useful  information.  When  we  left 
your  city,  about  the  middle  of  November,  1841, 
the  weather  was  pleasant,  and  we  expected  to  hsre 
an  agreeable  time,  until  we  could  reach  WbeeliD|r, 
on  the  Ohio ;  but  before  we  had  gone  twenty  milei, 
it  commenced  snowing  rapidly,  and  we  readily  aa- 
ticipated  the  cold  blasts  and  deep  sdowb  we  ahoald 
have  to  encounter  in  crossing  the  mooDtains.  In 
consequence  of  the  snow,  we  reached  Washin^oD 
too  late  to  take  the  cars  for  Baltimore ;  we  there- 
fore took  our  seats  in  the  stage  which  left  for 
Wheeling,  at  1  o'clock,  next  morning.  It  wusot 
very  delightful  to  be  called  up  from  oar  warn  beds, 
in  the  dead  of  night,  to  take  our  seats  in  a  cold 
stage,  without  the  smallest  hope  of  tooching  a  bed 
again  in  three  cold  days  and  three  long  chilly  aigbto. 
We  provided  ourselves,  however,  with  warm,  thick 
Mackinaw  blankets — talked  the  time  away  with 
our  stage  companions — told  anecdotes  in  tarn,  as 
fellow-travellers  are  wont  to  do^nodded  some  and 
slept  some — swallowed  down  a  hasty  meal  thiee 
times  a  daj,  and  by  constant  perseverance,  throogb 
day  and  night — though  frequently,  moving  oolj  at 
a  snail's  pace,  we  reached  Wheeling  on  the  thiid 
night  after  leaving  Washington.  We  passed  some 
of  the  steepest  and  most  dangerous  parts  of  the 
mountains  in  the  darkest  hour  of  the  night  Ou 
driver  told  us  there  was  great  danger  of  npsettiog, 
while  goinff  down  a  long  and  steep  moimtain  caM 
Laurel  Hill.  The  snow  had  made  the  road  verr 
slippery — it  was  late  in  the  night — the  weather  ex- 
tremely oold — an  immense  precipice  was  oo  the 
left,  and  for  fear  of  being  whirled  over  the  threat- 
ening brink,  all  the  passengers  deserted  the  sta^e, 
except  an  old  gentleman  and  mys^;  and  we  con- 
cluded that  it  would  be  as  cheap  to  take  a  ride 
down  the  precipice,  as  to  expose  ourselves  to  the 
freezing  influence  of  such  a  cold  and  bitter  night. 
Having  reached  Wheeling,  we  were  detaioed  a 
day  before  we  could  meet  with  a  boat  going  dova 
the  Ohio.  There  is  nothing  about  Wheeling  that 
would  attract  the  attention  of  the  trav^er.  It  is 
a  town  of  considerable  business — ^bot  the  coal  oDoke 
very  much  defaces  its  appearance.  We  left  Wheel- 
ing on  Saturday,  and  reached  Cincinnati  oa  the 
foUowingMonday— distance  three  hundred  and  fifty 
miles.  For  some  distance  below  Wheeling,  the 
mountains  on  either  side,  present  a  grand  and  mag- 
nificent appearance.  They  were  then  coTsred  with 
snow, — in  the  spring,  summer  and  fall,  I  am  told, 
they  are  picturesque  and  beautifuL  It  is  somevbat 
remarkable  that,  notwithstanding  the  river  npefor 
a  considerable  distance  between  lofty  moontaios  on 
both  sides,  there  should  be  no  falls,  nor  are  there 
any,  until  you  get  beyond  the  range  of  the  mM^ 
tains.  The  river  was  low ;  and  we  were  freqoently 
"  grounded.''  or  lodged  on  bars  from  which  it  vaa 
sometimes  difficult  to  be  extricated.  It  is  cert^* 
ly  much  to  be  lamented,  that  such  a  noble  scream 
as  the  Ohio,  should  be  frozen  during  a  great  part 
of  the  winter,  and  frequently  so  low  daring  the 
summer,  as  not  to  be  navigable.  This  redectioa 
reminds  me  of  an  amusing  anecdote  I  once  bean 
in  connection  with  this  subject,  and  which,  perhaps, 
is  familiar  to  many  of  your  readers.  It  is  said,  thai 
Mr.  Clay  once  made  an  attempt,  in  Congress,  to 
obtain  appropriations  to  improve  the  navigatioo  of 
the  Ohio,  and  made  a  speech  to  this  effect,  »4*o 
Mr.  Randolph,  in  his  usual  laconic  and  saia^x 
manner,  replied,  that  he  was  opposed  to  the  re£o- 
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hition— «8  the  river  was  froieii  up  one-half  of  the 
year,  and  diy  the  other  half. 

I  regretted  very  much  that  I  did  not  have  an  op- 
portoDity  of  riaiting  Cincinnati — ^it  is  described  as 
ibeantifiil  city — i^  Philadelphia  of  the  West.  I 
levoed  that  it  was  improving  with  great  rapidity, 
aod  contained  a  population  of  more  than  forty  thou- 
8aQd—t«reDty  years  ago,  it  did  not  contain  more 
than  a  fourth  of  that  number.  With  what  aston- 
isbiog  rapidity  do  the  Western  cities  increase  in 
bosiness  and  in  population !  And  yet  there  does  not 
seem  to  be  any  danger  of  violating  the  principles 
of  Malthas,  the  great  political  economist,  who  con- 
teoded,  that  the  increase  of  population  should  never 
be  permitted  to  exceed  the  capabilities  of  the  soil 
to  sQstain  it.  But  as  the  soil  ot  the  great  Valley  of 
tlie  Mississippi  is  inexhaustible,  so  its  population,  in 
the  coane  of  time,  will  be  almost  innumerable. 

Leaving  Cincinnati  on  Monday,  we  reached  Lou- 
isTJlle  the  next  day — distance  one  hundred  and  fifty 
Diiies.  We  there  met  with  one  of  the  finest  and 
most  commodious  boats  on  the  river,  about  to  leave 
hr  New-Orleaxis,  and  we  engaged  our  passage.  I 
had  not  seen  Louisville  for  a  number  of  years,  and 
regretted  that  I  did  not  have  more  time  to  witness 
the  improvements  of  this  interesting  and  handsome 
city.  The  houses  are  laige  and  well-built — the 
streets  are  handsome  and  cleanly,  and  the  whole 
citj  was  fall  of  life  and  activity.  In  1820,  the 
popolation  was  only  7000 — now  it  is  more  than  four 
times  that  number — another  instance  of  the  aston- 
ishing rapidity  with  which  the  human  species  is 
mphiplied  in  the  productive  regions  of  the  West. 
We  left  Louisville  on  the  morning  of  the  23d — the 
weather  still  remarkably  inclement.  It  was  the 
eoldest  November  I  ever  witnessed,  and  continued 
so,  until  we  reached  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio. 

1  have  already  mentioned,  that  we  engaged  our 
passage  on  a  large  and  splendid  boat,  with  the  very 
best  accommodations.  One  who  has  only  travel- 
led in  the  boats  which  navigate  the  Eastern  rivers, 
caa  form  no  idea  of  those  which  stem  the  correiit 
of  the  deep  and  rapid  waters  of  the  Mississippi. 
There  is  no  comparison  in  the  accommodations. 
We  had  large — commodious  state-rooms.  The 
dining  saloon,  presented  a  splendid  appearance,  be- 
io^  about  ninety  feet  long— covered  with  BrussePs 
cvpets,  and,  at  night,  illuminated  with  splendid 
^pe.  There  were  two  other  rooms,  one  for  the 
ladies'  parlor,  and  the  other  for  the  gentlemen. 
The  hte  was  excellent — we  had  every  variety  of 
Beats  and  sweet-meats,  that  the  palate  could  re- 
li^—wines  of  all  descriptions — servants  in  abun- 
<^v)oe  to  wait  upon  us — and  every  thing  **  done  up" 
^er  the  style  of  the  finest  hotels  in  our  large  ci- 
ties. It  was  natural  for  a  stranger,  making  his 
^  trip  on  the  Western  waters,  to  cast  his  eyes 
around  him,  and  observe  the  society  into  which  his 
lot  is  east  for  thousands  of  miles,  and  with  which 
he  has  constantly  to  mingle  for  a  number  of  days ; 
^  I  will  venture  to  say  that  the  traveller  will 
iK't  meet  with  a  greater  variety  of  character  in  any 
part  of  the  world,  than  in  one  of  these  large  steam- 
^ais,  full  of  passengers,  and  on  its  way  to  the 
Crescent  City. 

There  are  lawyers,  and  doctors,  and  preachers, 
^  merchants,  and  farmers,  and  mechanics,  and 
gamblers,  and  negro-traders,  and  women  of  high 
Md  low  degree-r-all  mingle  together  and  become 
lijore  or  less  acquainted  in  consequence  of  being 
?ut  off  from  all  other  associations. 


But  night  comes  on.  The  fine  chandeliers  are 
lighted  up — supper  is  over — the  music  begins — and 
we  soon  have  a  jovial  dance — sometimes  an  old- 
fashioned  Virginia  reel,  while  the  boat  is  rushing 
on  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  an  hour. 
Several  card-parties  may  be  seen  engaged  in  one 
part  of  the  saloon — and  at  the  bar-room,  a  parcel  of 
jolly  fellows  may  be  seen  swallowing  punch — laugh- 
ing and  singing  and  telling  merry  tales.  But  to 
proceed  with  my  journey.  On  Friday,  27th  No- 
vember, we  began  to  approach  the  mouth  of  the 
Ohio.  The  weather  became  mild  and  delightful, 
and  we  felt  that  we  were  in  another  climate.  The 
Captain  pronounces  that  we  are  in  sight  of  the 
Mississippi — my  feelings  were  immediately  excited 
to  the  highest  pitch.  In  my  school-boy  time,  I  had 
often  read  of  the  Great  Father  of  Rivers,  and  which 
my  geography  taught  me  was  the  deepest  and  long- 
est river  in  the  world.  I  then  thought  if  I  could 
ever  see  and  travel  on  this  great  river — and  see 
that  other  great  natural  curiosity — the  Cataract  of 
Niagara,  I  would  be  the  happiest  fellow  in  the 
world,  and  God  has  granted  me  both  these  early 
desires  of  my  heart.  The  deep  and  turbid  waters 
of  the  Mississippi,  soon  eflfaced  the  clear  and  pla- 
cid stream  we  had  just  been  navigating.  Here  in 
one  draught,  I  could  partake  of  the  mingled  waters, 
of  a  thousand  streams,  proceeding  from  the  Rocky 
Mountains — the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  and  almost 
every  part  of  Northern  and  North- Western  Ame- 
rica. The  following  is  a  beautiful  and  correct  de- 
scription of  this  mighty  river,  from  the  pen  of  Mr. 
Flint.  It  is  better  than  any  I  can  give,  and  I 
therefore  quote  his  words. 

This  description  has  more  particular  reference  to 
the  high  stage  of  water,  which  occurs  during  the 
winter  and  spring.  "  The  bosom  of  the  river  is 
covered  with  prodigious  boils  or  swells,  that  rise 
with  a  whirling  motion  and  a  convex  surface,  two 
or  three  rods  in  diameter,  and  with  no  inconsidera- 
ble noise,  whirling  a  boat  perceptibly  from  its  track. 
In  its  course,  accidental  circumstances  shift  the 
impetus  of  its  current,  and  propel  it  upon  the  point 
of  an  island,  bend  or  sand  bar.  In  these  instances 
it  tears  up  the  island,  removes  the  sand  bars,  and 
sweeps  away  the  tender  alluvial  soil  of  the  bends, 
with  all  their  trees,  and  deposites  the  spoils  in  ano- 
ther place.  At  the  season  of  high  water,  nothing 
is  more  familiar  to  the  ears  of  the  people  on  the 
river,  than  the  deep  crash  of  a  land-slip,  in  which 
larger  or  smaller  masses  of  the  soil  on  the  banks, 
with  all  the  trees,  are  plunged  into  the  stream. 
Such  is  the  character  from  the  Missouri  to  the 
Balize ;  a  wild,  furious,  whirling  river,  never  navi- 
gated safely  except  with  great  caution.** 

The  banks  assume  a  very  different  appearance 
from  those  of  the  Ohio — they  are  flat  and  monoto- 
nous, and  covered  with  a  deep,  impenetrable  forest. 
The  river  is  constantly  changing  its  channel,  leav- 
ing a  part  of  its  bed  on  one  side,  which  is  soon  co- 
vered with  a  growth  of  cotton-wood  trees ;  tVius 
producing  a  regular  succession  of  cotton-wood  fo- 
rests, rising  in  regular  gradation  above  each  other, 
and  which,  in  some  places,  present  a  beautiful  ap- 
pearance. 

Saturday,  Nov.  38th.  The  weather  still  more 
pleasant  and  delightful  than  yesterday.    We  could 

hardly  believe,  that  but  a  few  days  ago,  we  were 
in  a  climate  of  snow  and  ice,  where  every  thing 
was  bleak  and  barren.  It  was  a  beautiful  sight, 
this  evening,  to  see  a  Southern  sun  shedding  its 
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bright  warm  rays  upon  the  broad  waters  of  the 
Mississippi.  The  night  was  clear  and  beautiful — 
the  sweet  pale  orb  of  night,  shone  in  clear  and 
unclouded  splendor,  and  Venus,  the  evening  star, 
glowed  with  a  beauty  and  brilliancy  I  haye  not 
seen  before.  Was  not  such  a  scene  calculated  to 
inspire  a  little  of  the  romantic — poetical  feeling — 
if  one  had  any  poetry  in  his  soul  t  The  moon — the 
stars — ^the  thoughts  of  some  fair  and  beloved  one — 
a  thousand  miles  distant — ^might  not  these  naturally 
suggest  that  beautiful  stanzas  in  Don  Juan : 

"  He  thought  about  himself  and  the  whole  earth, 

Of  man  the  wonderful  and  of  the  stars, 
And  how  the  deuce  they  ever  could  hare  birth ; 

And  then  he  thought  of  earthquakes  and  of  wars, 
How  many  miles  the  moon  might  have  in  girth, 

Of  air-ballooDS,  and  of  the  many  bars 
To  perfect  knowledge  of  the  cloudless  skies : 

And  then  he  thought  of  Donna  Julia's  eyes.** 

Looking  on  the  bright  canopy  of  the  cloudless 
skies — and  the  sparkling  gems  which  adorn  it — he 
holds  sweet  converse  with  the  far-off  object  of  his 
affection. 

**  The  stare  which  meet  thy  pensive  eye 

Are  present  still  to  mine, 
The  moonlights  which  surround  my  psth 

Around  thy  footsteps  shine." 


But  the  bell  rings  for  our  boat  to  stop — and  we 
touch  at  the  bluff  upon  which  the  town  of  Memphis 
is  situated.  I  regret  I  did  not  have  time  to  get 
out  and  visit  this  flourishing  place.  I  am  told  it 
has  been  rapidly  growing  for  several  years,  and  is 
destined  to  be  the  largest  and  most  important  city 
in  Tennessee.  There  is  an  extensive  and  fertile 
back  country  which  is  filling  up  with  persons  from 
almost  every  part  of  the  Union.  It  has  been 
thought  that  this  is  the  most  eligible  point  in  the 
West  for  the  establish naent  of  an  Arsenal  and  Na- 
tional Boat- Yard,  which  are  so  much  needed  in  the 
South- Western  country.  The  situation  is  perhaps 
the  most  healthy  point  on  the  Mississippi  river,  and 
the  town  is  always  accessible  for  the  largest  boats. 
The  letters  to  Mr.  Clay,  by  Union  Jack,  uias  Harry 
Bluff,  published  in  the  last  October  number  of  the 
Messenger,  are,  I  think,  highly  interesting,  and 
his  arguments  are  all  founded  lipon  solid  and  sub- 
stantial data. 

Sunday  morning,  Nov.  29th.  This  is  a  delight- 
ful morning.  The  woods  present  a  beautiful  ap- 
pearance. The  trees  have  not  lost  their  verdure, 
but  present  a  variegated  appearance  of  green,  red 
and  yellow,  as  is  the  case  in  Virginia,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  autumn.  Eight  o^clock  this  evening, 
arrived  at  Vicksburg,  400  miles  below  Memphis. 
As  it  was  in  the  night,  could  not  see  the  town — it 
is  said  to  be  a  place  of  considerable  business — 
poDulation  about  4000. 

Monday,  Not.  30th.  Reached  Natchez  this 
morning — 100  miles  below  Vicksburg,  and  300 
miles  above  New-Orleans.  Natchez  is  quite  a 
neat  and  handsome  town,  and  contains  about  5,000 
inhabitants.  Remained  in  it  a  day  or  two,  and  was 
very  much  pleased.  Many  of  the  houses  are  well 
built,  and  the  streets  are  cleanly.  There  are  some 
beautiful  and  romantic-looking  residences  in  the 
outskirts  of  the  town.  Many  parts  of  it,  however, 
present  sad  reminiscences  of  the  destructive  hur- 
ricane which  swept  over  it  last  summer.  Many 
fine  houses  were  destroyed,  the  ruins  of  which  can 
only  be  seen,  and  the  roofs  of  many  were  blown 


off  which  have  not  yet  been  repaired.  The  wind 
was  so  tremendous  as  to  kill  many  of  the  trees, 
particularly  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  from 
which,  it  is  said,  the  bark  was  entirely  stripped 
off.  One  cannot  but  feel  serious  and  sad  whsle 
viewing  the  wreck  of  so  much  property,  and  medi- 
tating on  the  loss  of  so  many  human  lives. 

I  Am  afraid  I  am  becoming  too  tedious  aod  mi- 
nute, and  must  hasten  to  a  close.  A  good  stetm- 
boat  can  run  from  Natchez  to  New-Orleans  in 
twenty-four  hours.  The  scenery  on  the  river  is 
peculiar  and  interesting  to  the  eyes  of  the  stranger. 
The  forest  trees  were  green,  and  covered  with  long 
moss  which  prevails  every  where  ia  Louistana, 
and  presents  the  appearance  of  deep  moanuDi^. 
There  are  handsome  and  extensive  sugar  pluta- 
tions  on  each  side  of  the  river,  and  very  pretty  re- 
sidences, bttUt  chiefly  after  the  French  stvle.  The 
planters  own  a  great  many  negroes — um  uegro- 
houses  are  well  built,  and  present  the  appearaoce 
of  little  villages.  Passed  several  quite  ioterestlD^ 
towns.  Baton  Rouge  is  handsomely  situated,  ud 
contains  several  thousand  inbabitanu.  Passed  also 
a  small  town  called  Placquemine,  mostly  inhabited 
by  the  French.  The  country  for  about  fiflj  miles 
above  New-Orleans,  is  said  to  be  the  most  inter- 
esting in  Louisiana.  There  are  very  eiteasife 
sugar  plantations,  and  the  private  residences  are 
very  fine.  Beautiful  flowers  of  all  descriptions, 
and  orange  groves,  laden  with  oranges,  were  almost 
constantly  in  sight.  We  at  length  approach  the 
Crescent  City.  Its  lofty  steeples  are  seen  in  the 
dim  distance.  We  see  the  lofty  steeple  of  the  Sl 
Charles  hotel,  which  is  one  of  the  most  imposjng 
buildings  of  the  kind  in  the  world.  The  ships, 
forming  a  crescent  line,  look  magnifieesL  The 
steamtK»at  touches  the  shore.  Porters  immediateir 
infest  us.  The  crowd  of  passengers  rush  out  I 
order  my  trunk  to  the  St.  Charles  hotel,  aod  follow 
it  on — and  thus  ends  the  chapter,  and  also  my  kw^ 
trip  to  the  Great  City  of  the  South. 

Excuse  the  mistakes  of  this  hastily-written  let- 
ter—and believe  me  to  be,  as  ever,  your  affec- 
tionate friend,  vuiot. 


THE  COTTAGE  FLOWER. 

X. 

I  know  a  spot  where  I  love  to  go, 

The  dearest  of  all  to  me, 
'Tis  where,  when  the  sepbyra  gently  blow, 

They  bend  the.  tall  poplar  tree. 

XX. 

Where  the  ware*  of  the  itreamlet  dancing  p)«J 

O'er  the  rocks,  like  a  tioy  aea ; 
Where  the  moon  looks  down  with  her  sweetest  nj 

On  the  cot  by  the  popUr  tree. 

III. 
But  His  not  the  tree,  nor  the  cot  that*s  tbcie, 

That  I  love  the  best  to  see. 
For  I  know  a  flower  oiore  sweet  sad /air, 

That  blooms  by  the  poplar  tree. 

IV. 

I've  gased  on  the  flower  of  many  a  spot 

And  still  was  wild  as  the  bee. 
Bat  I've  seen  the  one  that  lives  in  the  cot 

That  stands  by  the  poplar  tree  ! 
Logansportf  la.  Aprd,  1842. 
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OUR  HERO. 

Why  martial  hosts  in  dread  arrajf 

Wh J  shrieks  a  nation  in  dismay  ? 

Why  warriora  fierce  their  plumes  dihplay  f 

And  rash  to  arms  confasedly  ? 
In  eT*ry  snabeam  gleam  their  spears; 
On  ev'ry  sieep  a  troop  appears ; 
Erery  vale  the  Clarioa  hears—* 

Load  presage  of  calamity. 
But  midst  those  ranks  a  hero 's  seen. 
Of  aable  crest  and  haughty  mien. 
And  hrandished  sword — whose  lightning  shvea 
Flaahed  wildly  in  the  rooming  beam. 

And  m«rked  a/o«,  menacingly. 
These  troops  hare  gathered  from  afar 
^Neath  freedom's  standard— freedom^s  star! 
That  foe  was  led  by  Britain's  Csor— 

That  Chief  was  Wiluam  Habkisoit. 
But  hark !  Nvw  thunders  rend  the  sky, 
Num  war-shouts  fierce— "iVoio  sUmdordie" — 
I  besr  some  plaided  chieftain  rry — 

*'  Now  strike  for  God  and  liberty.'* 
Like  war-horse  dashing  to  the  fray — 
Like  eagle  darting  for  his  prey — 
Like  lightnings  sketch  the  storm*s  highway, 

He  sped  to  strike  for  liberty. 
**  To  arms,  my  braves,"  OUK  Hsvo  cries, 
'*And  by  yon  meteor*  on  the  skies, 
*'  Colombia's  bird  that  holds  that  pxize 
*'  Shall  bear  those  suis  till  th'  oppressor  dies, 

'*  Then  scream  the  note  of  victory. 
'^  On-— on  !  thou  mercenary  foe ! 
*«  Strike  for  the  gold  your  kings  bestow ! 
**  Strike  for  yon  laurels  decked  with  woe ! 
**  Strike  for  the  joys  which  slaves  may  know ! 

**And  deal  thy  thunders  manfully. 
**  Now  mark  the  bird  your  fathers  got— 
"  Now  nark  the  stars  which  camsge  bought, 
"  That  sheet  for  which  old  heroes  fought, 

**  Great  ensign  of  your  destiny." 
Now  armed  with  terror,  nerred  with  rage, 
Rushed  Britain's  Lion  to  engage. 

Like  oseteors  on  the  pall  of  night — 
Like  icy  spears  when  sea-gods  fight. 
Forth  leaped  a  thousand  falchions  bright, 

Red  heralds  from  death's  armory. 
Aa  ships  high  poised  upon  the  wave 
Wh«^re  gathered  tempests  madly  rave, 
80  hang  the  fight,  whilst  heroeiflirave 
Straggled  for  glory's  gory  grave. 

And  vied  for  grim  mortality ; — 
For  every  note  the  clarion  woke— 
For  every  peal  the  cannon  broke— 
For  every  crimsoned  falchion's  stroke — 

The  foe  sank  rapidly. 
But  lo !  from  Freedom's  heights  afar. 
Yon  **  bird  of  Jove"  has  plucked  a  star. 
Which  tyrants'  steel  shsll  never  mar, 

To  deck  a  nation's  diadem. 
Then  quick  with  talons  red  with  gore, 
That  bird  which  Freedom's  standard  bore. 
The  meteor  flag  of  Britain  tore. 
And  sent  his  lion  home  to  roar, 

And  clank  his  chains  maliciously. 
Now  hushed  the  cannon's  deadly  peal ; 
Now  sheathed  the  warrior's  crimson  steel ; 
Now  balmy  peace  her  incense  shed, 

*  The  Afflerisan  flag. 


To  saint  the  mem'ry  of  the  dead. 
Where  Ciesar  stood— when  perished  Rome, 
Where  Faction  spent  her  floods  in  foam — 
Now  high  upon  that  gilded  dome- 
Old  Freedom's  temple.  Freedom's  home- 
Flouts  the  proud  strifies  of  Liberty. 
Now,  too,  upon  its  gilded  fane, 
Columbia's  sons  behold  again. 
Your  bird  resumes  th*  imperial  reign* 
And  watches  o'er  your  destiny. 

Bird  of  Heav'n,  cease  thy  fluttering, 
60  snatch  yon  sable  garb  of  death  i 

Trump  of  Fame,  cease  thy  muttering, 
Hush!  hush!  thy  clarion  breath. 

Thou  Eagle  bird !  awsy  thy  treasure. 
Go  vail  those  stars  in  night's  pavilions — 

Go  wrap  in  black  those  stripes  of  azure. 
And  scream  in  dirge  with  weeping  millions, 

Our  Hsfto^s  dead. 

»  ♦  ♦  ♦  8.  •• 

Clarke  Co.,  Ohio,  1843. 


SCENES  AND  ADVENTURES  IN  THE  ARMY, 

SXBTCHKS  OT   INDIANS,  AND  LIPB  BBTOND  THB  BORDBft* 

By  a  Captain  of  U»  Utatet  Dragoona% 

CHAPTER  Vn. 

The  Arkansas  river  is  here  the  boundary  of  the 
United  States  and  Mexico ;  it  is  33  degrees  west 
of  Washington  city.  Our  orders  were  to  march 
no  farther ;  and  as  a  protection  to  the  trade,  it  was 
like  the  establishment  of  a  ferry  to  the  mid-chan- 
nel of  a  river. 

Traders  had  always  used  males  or  horses.  Our 
oxen  were  an  experiment ;  and  it  succeeded  admi- 
rably ;  they  even  did  better  when  water  was  very 
scarce^  which  is  an  important  consideration;  and  it 
may  be  mentioned  here,  that  a  pair  were  sent  on 
some  600  miles,  to  Santa  Fe,  and  maintained  their 
superiority,  and  that  they  have  been  generally  used 
since. 

A  few  hours  aAer  the  departure  of  the  trading 
company,  as  we  enjoyed  a  quiet  rest  in  a  hot  after- 
noon, we  saw  beyond  the  river  a  number  of  horse- 
men riding  fonously  toward  our  camp.  We  all 
flocked  out  of  the  tents  to  see,  and  hear  the  news, 
for  they  were  soon  recognized  as  traders.  They 
stated  that  the  caravan  had  been  attacked  about 
six  miles  off,  in  the  sand-bills,  by  an  innumerable 
host  of  Indians;  that  some  of  their  companions 
had  been  killed,  and — ^they  had  run,  of  course,  for 
help.  Maj .  R.  hesitated  not  a  moment ;  the  word 
was  given,  and  the  tents  vanished  as  if  by  magic. 
The  oxen,  which  were  grazing  near  by,  were  spee- 
dily yoked  to  the  wagons,  and  into  the  river  we 
marche'd.  Then  I  deemed  myself  the  most  un- 
lucky of  men ;  a  day  or  two  before,  while  eating 
my  breakfast,  with  my  coffee  in  a  tin  cop — noto- 
rioua  trooDg  ebemiaU  and  campaigners  for  keeping 
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it  hot^t  was  upset  into  my  shoe,  and  on  pulling 
off  the  stocking  it  so  happened  that  the  skin  came 
with  it.  Being  thus  hors  du  combat,  I  sought  to 
enter  the  combat  on  a* horse ;  which  was  allowed; 
hot  I  was  put  in  command  of  the  rear  guard,  to 
bring  up  the  baggage  train.  It  grew  late,  and  the 
wagons  were  slowly  crossed ;  for  the  river  unluckily 
took  that  particular  time  to  rise  fast,  and  before  all 
were  over  we  had  to  swim  it,  and  by  moonlight. 
By  doubling  the  teams  in  succession,  some  of  the 
animals  could  touch  and  pull,  whilst  others  swam. 
I  was  thus  two  hours  irt  the  river,  mounted  on  a 
horse,  with  my  lame  foot  across  his  neck.  When 
safely  over,  I  found  that  three  companies  had 
marched  on,  and  we  slowly  followed.  Awkwardly 
mounted  as  I  was,  I  was  seized  with  an  invincible 
propensity  to  sleep;  and  once  having  mistaken  a 
sand  hillock  for  the  rearmost  wagon,  and  halted,  1 
took  qnite  a  nap  before  my  men  discovered  the 
state  of  the  case.  We  reached  the  encampment 
at  1  o^clock  at  night.  All  was  quiet,  and  remained 
90  until  dawn,  when^  at  the  sound  of  our  bugles, 
the  pickets  reported  they  saw  a  number  of  Indians 
moving  off.  On  looking  around  us  we  perceived 
ourselves  and  the  caravan  in  the  most  unfavorable, 
defenceless  situation  possible — in  the  area  of  a  natu- 
ral amphitheatre  of  sand  hills  about  50  feet  high, 
and  within  gun-shot  all  around.  There  was  the 
narrowest  practicable  entrance  and  outlet 

We  asrertained  that  some  mounted  traders,  in 
spite  of  all  remonstrance  or  command,  had  ridden 
on  in  advance,  and  when  in  the  narrow  pass  beyond 
this  spot,  had  been  suddenly  beset  by  about  fifty 
mounted  Indians ;  all  fied  and  escaped,  save  one, 
who,  mounted  on  a  mule,  was  abandoned  by  his 
companions,  overtaken,  and  slain.  He  was  a  Mr. 
Lamb,  the  largest  capitalist  and  owner  of  the  com- 
pany. The  Indians  perhaps  equalled  the  traders 
in  number;  but  notwithstanding  their  extraordinary 
advantage  of  ground,  dared  not  attack  them  when 
they  made  a  stand  among  the  wagons;  and  the 
latter,  all  well  armed,  were  afraid  to  make  a  single 
charge,  which  would  have  scattered  their  enemies 
like  sheep. 

Having  buried  the  poor  fellow's  body,  and  kiUed 
an  ox  for  breakfast,  we  left  this  sand  hollow,  which 
would  soon  have  been  roasting  hot,  and  advanced 
through  the  defile,  of  which  we  took  care  to  oc- 
cupy the  commanding  ground,  and  proceeded  to 
escort  the  traders  at  least  one  day's  march  farther. 

These  **  Sand-Hills''  compose  a  strip  of  country 
found  occasionally  a  few  miles  off,  on  the  Mexican 
side  of  the  river,  and  where  its  valley  has  no  ab- 
rupt boundary ;  they  are  irregular  hillocks  of  the 
loosest  sand,  seemingly  formed  by  the  sport  of  the 
wind.  There  is  scarce  a  sign  of  vegetation,  and 
they  present  an  aspect  as  wild  and  desolate,  and 
as  little  Americann  as  possible. 

Emerging  from  the  hills,  we  found  ourselves  on 
the  verge  of  a  vast  plain,  nearly  level,  where  it 


seemed  nature  had  ineffectually  straggled  to  coo- 
vert  a  sandy  desert  into  a  prairie.    There  wu  a 
scanty  and  dwarfish  growth  of  wiry  grass,  brown 
and  withered,  amid  the  white  sand.  Od  we  maiched, 
under  a  fiery  sun,  facing  a  burning  iriod.    Not  t 
tree,  not  a  shrub,  nor  the  slightest  iodicstion  of 
water,  could  be  seen  in  a  view  appareatly  illioiti- 
ble  in  every  direction.    Thus  we  straggled  on  do- 
til  noon,  when  the  panting  oxen,  with  lolliog  tongues, 
seemed  incapable  of  proceeding,  A  halt  was  nude^ 
and  they  were  taken  from  the  wagons,  but  stood 
motionless ;  the  wind  blew  a  gale,  a  troe  sirocco. 
We  sought  every  cover  to  avoid  iL  A  messmaie— 
one  of  those  unfortunates  who  prefer  tb^  dark  side 
of  a  picture,  and  croak  when  a  cheerful  vord  of 
encouragement  is  needed — gave  vent  to  his  des- 
pondency, and  sought  to  engender  discoDtent  ud 
fearful  apprehensions ;  he  predicted  we  woold  lose 
our  baggage  train,  if  not  oar  lives,  in  the  desert. 
Indignant,  and  without  a  better  answer^  perhaps,  / 
undertook  to  prophesy,  and  actually  foretold  the 
exact  event,  viz :  that,  pushing  on,  within  ten  miks 
we  would  find  water  and  griiss  in  some  hollow,  sad 
buffalo  too.    After  marching  about  that  distance, 
we  came  to  the  sandy  bed  of  a  dry  creek,  and  foood 
in  it,  not  distant  from  our  course,  a  pool  of  vaur, 
and  an  acre  or  two  of  fine  grass.    On  the  serfaee 
of  the  water  floated  thick  the  dead  bodies  of  smsll 
fish,  which  the  heat  of  the  sun  had  that  daj  de- 
stroyed.    After  encamping  we  saw  a  few  hoffslo, 
attracted  doubtless  by  the  water ;  and  several  were 
killed.    Beyond  our  hopes,  all  Qur  necessities  were 
thus  ministered  to ;  it  seemed  a  special  prorideoce. 

Next  morning  Major  R.  determined  to  march  oo 
farther  into  the  Mexican  territory.  The  traders 
held  a  council,  and  nearly  half  of  them  at  first  de- 
termined to  remain  likewise,  and  spend  the  sooi- 
mer  with  us.  To  combat  this  pasiUanimoos  reso- 
lution, we  took  the  utmost  pains;  it  seemed  thatve 
were  about  to  lose  our  time  and  property,  and  be 
disgraced,  and  not  themselves.  They  were  fiosllf 
talked  and  shamed  out  of  it. 

The  sirocco  still  continuing,  by  enveloping  a  tin 
bucket  with  cotton  cloths  kept  well  wetted,  we  coo- 
verted  a  hot  and  disgusting  fluid  into  ^  ice  water; 
and  with  the  further  comforts  of  boffido  hamp  and 
marrow  bone,  we  passed  a  pleasant  day  in  the  little 
oasis,  and  the  sufferings  of  yesterday  were  forgot- 
ten. Fortunate  constitution  of  the  mind—hapPT 
life,  where  pain  but  gives  a  greater  xest  to  the 
fleeting  pleasure ! 

At  the  first  light  next  day,  we  were  in  motioo  to 
return  to  the  river  and  the  American  line,  and  oo 
further  adventure  befel  us,  save  a  night  alsmi  <^' 
casioned  by  a  sentinel  ffring  at  a  noble  setter  dog^ 
which  Inckily  be  did  not  hit;  the  men  tomedoo^ 
and  took  their  places  with  the  quiet  preciston  w 
veterans,  as  they  were. 

The  vicinity  of  Chouteau's  island  is  further  «- 
markable  for  a  timbered  bottom,  which  stands  op- 
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iu  foot  on  the  American  side.  We  had  seen 
other  after  leaving  Council  Grove,  300  miles 
it  althoagh  now  and  then  we  had  passed  plea- 
vm.at  open  groves  on  the  river  bank.  The  battalion 
^nesmped  immediately  on  the  river  opposiie  the 
ifllaad,  a  few  hundred  yards  above  the  timber. 

While  here,  the  terms  of  service  of  four  men 
expired,  and  they  were  discharged ;  and  contrary 
Y«»  all  advice,  determined  to  return  to  Missouri. 
.A^Aer  marching  several  hundred  miles  over  a  prai- 
eoantry,  and  often  on  high  hills  commanding  a 
prospect,  without  seeing  a  human  being,  or  the 
L^  of  one ;  and,  save  the  trail  we  followed,  not 
alightest  indication  that  the  country  had  ever 
)■  visited  by  man,  it  was  exceedingly  difficult  to 
lit  that  lurking  foes  were  generally  around  us, 
spying  our  motions.  It  was  so  with  these 
;  and  being  armed  they  set  out  on  the  Ist  of 
on  foot  for  the  settlements.  That  same 
three  of  the  four  returned.  They  reported 
after  walking  about  fifteen  miles,  they  were 
inded  by  thirty  mounted  Indians.  A  wary 
•ddier  of  their  number  succeeded  in  extricating 
before  any  hostile  act  had  been  committed ; 
one  of  them,  perhaps  highly  elated  and  pleased 
their  forbearance,  or  led  on  by  some  blind  fa- 
lity,  insisted  on  returning  among  them  to  give 
lobaceo  and  shake  hands.  In  this  friendly 
be  was  shot  down.  The  Indians  stripped  him 
•■  incredibly  short  time,  and  as  quickly  dispersed 
avoid  a  shot ;  and  the  old  soldier,  after  caution- 
die  others  to  reserve  their  fire,  did  fire  among 
I,  and  probably  with  some  effect.  Had  the 
done  the  same,  the  Indians  would  have 
upon  them  before  they  could  have  reloaded. 
By  managed  to  make  good  their  retreat  in  safety 
oar  camp. 

On  the  9d,  Captain  W.,  myself,  and  fifty  men, 
ordered  to  take  a  guide  and  proceed  to  search 
and  bary  the  body.     We  marched  about  fifteen 
;  our  guide  became  bewildered,  led  us  seve- 
miles  from  the  river,  and  could  not  find  the 
ly.    We  were  then  suffering  much  for  water; 
r.  N.  particularly,  who  vomited  frequently,  and 
to  think  be  could  neither  stand,  walk,  nor 
Oar  course  was  then  directed  to  the  river. 
great  was  the  suffering,  and  the  eagerness  to 
ih  water,  that  the  party  became  strung  out,  ac- 
ting to  their  strength,  in  quite  a  sauve  qui  pent 
rle.    The  river  water  was  very  muddy  and  very 
;  the  doctor  could  not  drink — his  stomach 
not  bear  it ;  but  he  threw  himself  in,  and  lay 
long  while  to  relieve  nature  by  absorption.     We 
to  camp  from  our  unsuccessful  expedition  about 
^41  o'clock  at  night,  as  weary  a  set  of  fellows  as 
marched. 
August  3,  1B39.     This  morning  a  large  party 
sent  out,  with  the  same  object,  under  Lieu- 
int  I.,  who  took  other  guides.     The  battalion 
encamped  in  the  order  of  the  Regulations,  with 


the  rear  on  the  river  opposite  Chouteau^s  island ; 
the  prairie  hills  skirted  the  river  for  miles,  at  a  dis- 
tance of  about  500  yards ;  along  its  banks  above, 
were  trees  enough  nearly  to  conceal  the  prairies 
beyond.  I  was  officer  of  the  guard  of  forty  men, 
stationed  about  150  paces  in  front.  About  2  oVlock, 
when  all  the  cattle  and  our  few  horses  wero  gra- 
sing  about  a  mile  off  above,  under  charge  of  Awe 
men,  an  alarm  of  a  great  uproar  and  yelling  was 
suddenly  heard.  I  and  my  guard  sprang  into  ranks, 
and  looking  to  the  left,  saw  the  cattle  rushing  to- 
wards the  camp,  followed  by  between  400  and  500 
mounted  Indians,  who,  decked  in  paint  and  feathers, 
uttering  horrid  yells,  brandishing  spears,  and  firing 
guns,  and  riding  at  full  speed,  seemed  about  to  make 
an  intrepid  charge.  At  the  first  iustant  I  conceived 
I  was  entering  into  a  very  doubtful  battle,  and  re- 
viewed in  thought  all  the  actions  of  my  life;  in  the 
next,  seeing  that  the  **  light^'  company  (armed  with 
a  kind  of  rifle  unloaded)  was  ordered  to  advance  to 
oppose  the  first  onset  of  the  enemy,  I  reflected  they 
might  easily  be  cut  to  pieces,  and  that  the  cattle- 
guard  too  were  exposed  to  instant  destruction,  and 
I  asked  fur  permission  to  advance  with  my  com- 
mand, with  loaded  muskets ;  it  was  granted  ;  and  I 
set  off  in  double-quick-time  to  meet  the  Indians, 
and  endeavor  to  avert  these  calamities.  As  we 
wero  about  to  meet  the  foremost  Indians  they 
branched  off,  firing  on  us  as  they  ran,  which  in 
view  of  the  main  body  I  scarcely  noticed,  but  kept 
steadily  on  until  I  found  they  were  all  playing  the 
same  game ;  and  the  whole  opened  out  at  a  respect* 
ful  distance,  like  buffalo,  and  fled  or  charged  far 
clear  of  my  flanks,  except  a  body  of  them  which 
seemed  stationary,  more  than  a  half  mile  in  ad- 
vance. The  company  to  my  left  had  met  the  cattle- 
guard,  and  they  were  saved,  with  the  exception  of 
one  man,  who  had  received  eleven  wounds.  I 
looked  back  and  saw  the  camp  surrounded,  at  a  re- 
spectful distance,  by  the  Indians,  all  in  rapid  mo- 
tion, a  part  still  in  pursuit  of  a  body  of  cattle,  rush- 
ing along  the  sand-bars  and  island,  and  heard  two 
companies,  formed  in  rear  of  the  camp,  firing  at 
them  regularly  by  platoon.  I  then  marched  round 
towards  the  front  of  the  camp,  which  was  wholly 
exposed ;  the  6-pounder,  as  we  passed,  threw  a 
round  shot  over  our  heads,  and  I  saw  it  strike  Just 
in  the  midst  of  the  body  of  the  enemy  which  re- 
mained above,  perhaps  a  mile  frt)m  the  piece ;  it 
made  a  great  commotion  amongst  them.  The 
piece  was  then  directed  against  the  enemy  gallop- 
!  ing  four  or  five  hundred  yards  off,  along  the  hill 
side  in  front ;  the  grapc-ahot  struck  like  hail  among 
them,  but  seemed  to  hit  but  one.  I  then  saw  a 
company  advancing  in  pursuit  far  beyond  the  right 
flank,  and  a  bugle  signal,  "double-quick,"*  was 
sounded  from  the  camp;  but  of  course  they  could 
not  overtake  a  mounted  enemy,  but  entered  the 
woods  to  their  right.  The  Indians  were  now  be- 
yond fire,  thougVi  to  V>e  leen  vti  qnvt)  ^\t«^>Xn^^(^«t 
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the  country ;  bat  they  gradually  drew  off,  aaaembled 
on  the  hills  beyond  the  river,  fired  a  roUey,  gave  a 
general  yell,  and  disappeared.  They  carried  off 
their  dead,  afterwards  ascertained  to  be  nine  in 
number.  Our  loss  was  one  man  mortally  wounded, 
and  fifty  oxen  and  tweWe  horses  killed  or  driven  off. 

On  my  fii«t  advance  I  saw  an  Indian  handsomely 
mounted  on  a  gray  horse,  gaudily  ornamented  with 
feathers,  conspicuous  for  his  rapid  action  and  loud 
commands.  A  corporal  on  the  right  of  my  detach- 
ment was  so  much  struck  with  him,  that,  unob- 
served, he  came  to  a  halt  and  took  a  deliberate 
shot  at  him ;  but,  I  believe,  came  much  nearer  hit- 
ting myself.  The  Indians  who  dashed  by  the  rear 
nnder  a  sharp  fire,  extended  themselves  completely 
on  their  horses,  hanging  by  their  left  legs  and  arms, 
to  which  shields  were  attached,  which  thus  partly 
covered  themselves  and  their  horses^  necks.  Ex- 
cited as  they  were,  they  seemed  the  best  of  horse- 
men ;  and  rushed  up  and  down  places  which  few 
persons  in  cool  blood  would  think  of  attempting. 
A  number  of  horses  and  cattle  were  killed  around. 
One  of  the  Indian  horses  was  at  one  time  in  our 
possession ;  and  one  gun  and  a  bow  and  quiver  were 
found  on  the  ground. 

We  now  felt  some  little  uneasiness  for  our  de- 
tachment, though  so  well  commanded.  It  soon  re- 
turned ;  having  heard  the  cannonading,  they  were 
hastened  on ;  but  unluckily  could  not  arrive  in  time 
to  meet  the  Indians  retreating  from  the  right  flank. 

These  Indians,  who  thus,  from  education  and  on 
principle  avoided  our  bold  opposition — had  we  wa- 
vered or  fled,  would  have  proved  the  fiercest  and 
most  formidable  pursuing  enemy  perhaps  in  the 
world.  Their  plan  seemed  to  have  been  to  cut  off 
the  cattle  and  their  guard  by  a  combined  movement 
of  two  divisions ;  the  one  moving  over  the  hills  on 
our  side  of  the  river,  the  other  hidden  by  trees 
from  beyond  the  river,  to  meet  the  first.  It  was  in 
a  great  measure  disconcerted,  by  the  first  party 
making  its  appearance  too  soon ;  but  it  was  still  a 
surprise. 

Late  that  night  I  received  a  report  from  the  rear 
that  the  Indians  were  gathered  close  by  for  a  rush 
opon  the  eamp ;  a  sergeant  was  ready  to  swear  to 
it,  OS  he  had  distinctly  heard  hundreds  of  horses 
erossing  the  river  to  the  island,  which  was  near  by, 
and  the  water  very  shallow.  I  instantly  proceeded 
to  the  spot  with  a  platoon :  whilst  patrolling  up  and 
down  through  the  high  rank  grass,  leading  the  men, 
with  a  pistol  in  one  hand  and  my  sword  in  the 
other,  I  felt  conscious  of  a  want  of  prudence  in 
being  clothed  in  white,  while  all  the  men  had  great- 
coats, and  expected  at  each  moment  to  receive  an 
arrow  or  a  shot ;  but  no  discoveries  could  be  made 
in  a  quarter  of  a  mile  along  the  bank.  I  then  heard 
myself  what  I  thought  must  certainly  be  the  noise 
of  horsemen  fording  the  river,  and  the  battalion 
was  quietly  put  under  anns ;  but  nothing  happened ; 
and  it  was  afterwards  ascertained  to  be  wolves, 


which  were  erossing  to  the  carcasses  of  horaea  aod 
cattle  which  had  been  killed.*  I  am  certain  I  eooM 
not  now  distinguish  their  motion  in  shallow  wtter 
from  that  of  horses. 

CHAPTER  ?in. 

After  the  attack  of  August  3d,  onr  etraps  were 
formed  in  an  order  more  suitable  to  oar  circorastu- 
ces ;  in  a  square  open  at  the  cornerB ;  t  corapaoj 
in  a  single  row  of  tents  on  each  side ;  aod  acrou 
the  angles,  slightly  masking  the  flanks  of  eaeh  com- 
pany, were  four  rows  of  wagons ;  the  whole  fonn- 
ing  a  kind  of  octagon.  The  cattle,  always  yoked, 
were  grazed  at  a  more  cautious  distance,  and  at 
night  were  tied  to  the  wagon  wheels. 

We  were  instructed  to  wait  here  for  the  retora 
of  the  caravan,  expected  early  in  October.  Oar 
provisions  consisted  of  salt,  and  half  ratioos  of 
flour,  (besides  a  reserve  of  fifteen  days^  full  ntioas.) 
and  as  to  the  rest  we  were  dependent  upon  haat- 
ing.  When  buffalo  became  scarce,  or  grass  bad, 
we  marched  to  other  ground ;  thus  roviog  up  aod 
down  the  river  for  80  miles.  The  first  thing  after 
encamping  each  company,  we  dug  and  constructed, 
with  flour  barrels,  a  well  in  their  front ;  water  vis 
always  found  at  the  depth  of  from  two  to  four  feet; 
varying  with  the  corresponding  height  of  the  river; 
but  clear  and  cool.  Next  we  woold  boild  sod  fire- 
places ;  these,  with  net- work  platforms  of  buffalo 
hide,  for  the  purpose  of  smoking  and  drying  meat, 
formed  a  tolerable  additional  defence--it  least 
against  mounted  men. 

Hunting  was  a  military  duty,  done  by  detail : 
parties  of  flfteen  or  twenty  going  out  with  t  wagon. 
They  threw  out  three  or  four  hantcis,  aod  re- 
mained under  arms  for  the  purpose  of  protecting 
them,  &c.  Completely  isolated,  aod  beyond  sop- 
port,  or  even  communication,  self-dependent  in  any 
emergency  that  might  arise,  and  in  the  midst  ofmaoj 
thousands  of  Indians  whose  concentration  our  long 
stay  seemed  to  invite,  the  utmost  vigilance  wai 
maintained.  Officer  of  the  guard  every  fourth  oigbtt 
I  was  always  awake,  and  generally  in  motion  tb« 
whole  night.  Night  alarms  were  frequent ;  when, 
all  sleeping  in  their  clothes,  we  were  accastooed 
to  assemble  instantly,  and  with  scarcely  a  word 
spoken,  take  onr  places  in  the  grass  in  front  of  each 
face  of  the  camp ;  where,  however  wet,  we  some- 
times lay  for  hours.  I  never  failed  for  months  ts 
sleep  in  pantaloons  and  moccasins,  with  pistols,  asd 
a  loose  woollen  coat  for  pillow;  my  sword  stuck  ia 
the  ground  in  the  mouth  of  the  tent,  with  my  cap 
upon  the  hilt;  and  although  I  have  often  slept  on- 
disturbed  at  the  firing  of  a  cannon  thirty  paces  of, 
here,  always  after  the  firing  of  «  musket,  if  500 
yards  off,  in  less  than  ten  seconds  I  was  out  of  my 
tent,  prepared  to  perform  my  duty. 

♦  G«neral  Henry  Lee  tells  a  story,  in  his  "  SoQil*« 
campAigns,"  of  a  BtroiUr  false  slsnn  oecstioBcd  by  wdrei 
galloping  in  a  river  bottoM  at  nigbt. 
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AogQAt  lltb.  We  are  eocamped  in  oar  new  or- 
der, a  few  miles  below  Chooteaa^s  island .  An  alarm 
W39  giren,  and  we  were  nnder  arms  for  an  hour 
aotil  daylight.  During  the  morning,  Indians  were 
to  be  seen  a  mile  or  two  off,  leading  their  horses 
tbroogh  tbe  hollows.  Captain  P.,  however,  with 
eighteeo  men,  a  wagon  and  team,  were  sent  across 
the  rirer  after  baffalo,  which  we  saw  half  a  mile 
distut  Id  his  absence,  a  large  body  of  mounted 
lodUos  dashed  down  toward  oar  left  flank ;  the 
cattle  were  secored  in  good  time.  Captain  W., 
vith  his  compaoy,  of  which  I  was  Lieutenant,  was 
ordered  to  cross  the  rirer  and  support  Captain  P. 
We  vaded  in  some  disorder  through  the  quick- 
ends  and  cunents,  and  just  as  we  reached  a  dry 
aod-bar  id  the  middle,  a  rolley  was  fired  at  us  by 
I  sqoad  of  Indians,  who  that  moment  rode  to  the 
viter's  edge.  The  balls  whistled  harmlessly  near 
OCT  beads;  and  wishing  to  return  the  compliment 
instantly  before  they  fled,  I  stooped  down  and  the 
coopany  fired  orer  my  head,  and  the  Indians  re- 
treated beyond  the  more  elevated  margin  of  the 
prairie  bottom.  This  had  passed  in  half  a  minute, 
ud  we  were  then  astonished  to  see  a  little  above, 
uQong  some  bushes  on  the  same  bar,  the  party  we 
lad  been  sent  to  support ;  and  we  heard  they  had 
ibaodoned  one  of  the  hunters  who  had  been  killed. 
We  tlien  saw  above,  on  the  bank  we  had  lefl,  a 
formidable  looking  body  of  the  enemy  in  close  or- 
Jer;  and  hoping  to  surprise  them,  we  ascended  the 
river ;  io  crossing  the  channel  we  were  up  to  the 
^•pits,  bat  when  we  emerged  on  the  bank  they 
rere  oot  there ;  they  had  detected  the  movement 
tfid  iied.  We  then  rested  on  our  arms,  and  saw  a 
iixharge  of  canister  shot  from  the  6-poonder  in 
'aap,  at  tbe  flying  Indians ;  and  one,  though  gal- 
<^Dg  across  the  line  of  fire,  was  struck  from  his 
N>rse.  Instantly  two  or  three  others  approached 
i  full  speed,  replaced  him  on  his  horse,  and  rode 
>ff'oo  each  side  of  him.  Casting  our  ey€s  beyond 
^  ri?er,  I  saw  a  number  of  the  Indians  riding  on 
oib  sides  of  the  wagon  and  team,  which  Capt.  P. 
^  deserted,  urging  the  animals  rapidly  towards 
!k  bills.  I  counted  the  Indians  on  that  side,  and 
^re  were  but  eighteen.  At  the  same  instant 
aptain  W.  received  an  order  through  the  Adju- 
st, to  cross  and  recover  the  body  of  the  slain 
inter.  On  reaching  the  ground,  we  found  the 
^y  within  the  distance,  as  we  were  told,  from 
beoee  the  party,  by  order  of  Captain  P.,  bad 
ide  their  precipitate  retreat,  although  his  cries 
^  heard  for  support.  It  was  an  old  soldier,  and 
favorite,  bugler  K.  I  saw  an  arrow  which  had 
^€0  drireo  ihroagh  his  huge  chest,  from  side  to 
^ ;  the  scalp  was  gone. 

^e  were  then  astonished  to  see  the  wagon  and 
^  at  a  distance,  and  no  enemy  near ;  and  on 
>pToachiog  were  still  more  so,  at  finding  the  oxen 
twoaoded.  I  was  then  refused  the  independent 
«&iuand  of  a  platoon,  with  which  I  wished  to  try 


some  experiments  with  the  Indians,  who  were  still 

in  sight  above.    I  was  much  disgusted,  at  such  a 

time,  with  the  idea  of  cutting  up  buffalo,  which 

had  been  killed  on  the  ground,  and  transporting 

them  into  camp.    But  I  had  to  perform  this  duty. 
•  •  •  • 

And  now  a  storm  came  on.  Signal  smokes 
rolled  in  eddies  over  the  surrounding  hills,  and  on 
their  tope  were  our  foes,  motionless  on  their 
horses,  revealed  like  spectres  by  the  glare  of  the 
lightning.  Divisions  had  grown  among  them,  and 
they  looked  on  and  did  nothing.  There  was  a  wild 
gloom  over  natnre  and  over  the  spirits  of  our  little 
band ;  and  rumors  of  a  life  lost  by  cowardice  and 
misconduct  seemed  to  be  strangely  amongst  us,  al- 
though no  man  was  heard  to  utter  a  word  to  create 
them.  A  corpse  lay  on  the  earth  in  our  midst,  and 
a  voice  for  Uie  vengeance  of  blood  seemed  still 
heard  in  the  moaning  winds.  There  was  a  strange 
excitement,  and  a  solemn  silence,  as  night  fell  in  a 
ngin?  storm.  Darkness  seemed  to  wall  us  in. 
The  waters  rushed  through  the  camp ;  it  seemed 
that  the  river  had  tamed  its  course.  I  never  passed 
a  more  wretched  or  melancholy  night. 

August  19th.  A  morning,  bright  and  serene  as 
ever  made  man  happy,  fills  all  with  cheerfulness 
again.  With  the  black  and  tempest-driven  clouds, 
the  dark  passions  and  the  gloom  over  our  hearts 
had  passed  away ;  and  the  little  band,  in  solemn  si- 
lence, were  gathered  together  to  perform  the  last 
services  to  the  dead — to  consign  to  the  bosom  of 
the  distant  wilderness  the  remains  of  their  unfor- 
tunate companion. 

It  was  a  humiliating  condition  to  be  surrounded 
by  these  rascally  Indians,  who,  by  means  of  their 
horses,  could  tantalize  us  with  the  hopes  of  battle, 
and  elude  our  efforts ;  who  could  annoy  us  by  pre- 
venting all  individual  excursions  for  hunting,  &c., 
and  who  could  insult  us  with  impunity.  Much  did 
we  regret  that  we  were  not  mounted  too ;  and  I 
believe  nearly  all  prayed  that  the  enemy  would  be- 
come bolder,  and  enliven  us  with  frequent  attacks; 
but  this  was  their  last  open  attack,  though  they 
were  frequently  seen  hovering  around ;  and  the  run- 
ning of  buffalo  was  a  sign  of  their  vicinity  fre- 
quently observed  on  our  bufllalo  hunts.  It  is  known 
that  they  crawl  to  the  tops  of  commanding  hills, 
and  using  the  head  and  skin  of  a  wolf  as  a  mask, 
spy  out  the  motions  of  an  enemy,  with  little  or  no 
risk  of  discovery ;  but  despising  us — ^wholly  on  the 
defensive — they  now  took  not  this  trouble,  but  ap- 
peared openly  on  the  hills.  We  learned  after- 
wards, through  Mexican  traders,  that  our  motions 
had  been  watched  the  whole  route  from  Council 
Grove;  whilst  we,  concluding  from  appearances, 
scarcely  conceived  that  a  human  being  could  be 
within  hundreds  of  miles  of  us.  The  spies  who 
had  watched  us  reported  our  coming  in  great  force 
and  with  white  buffalo.  It  would  seem  that  these 
Indians  had  never  seen  the  ox  before.    We  saw  a 


UnfoTtnauely  but  few  books  had  been  provided — 
ShakspcAM,  «  cop;  of  ihe  old  legulatjnnB,  and  bui 
one  nr  two  others;  all  of  whiuh  I  lead  regularly 
ihiQugh,  and  the  first  named  mote  than  oni;i;. 
Huntin;;,  except  by  detac^hment,  was  dangerous, 
and  furhidden ;  but  occasionally  an  aoiebpe  or  a 
deer  was  killed.  Of  ihat  singular  animal — the  An- 
telope— we  saw  great  uumbers;  and  in  the  fiill, 
once  or  twice,  many  hundreds  in  a  gang,  wbicli, 
alt  of  one  accord,  would  dash  liiiher  and  thilher 
with  wonderful  swil^neas,  looking  at  a  diataoce 
like  Ibe  shadow  of  a  moving  cloud.  There  was  ^ 
remarkable  species  of  hare,  near  twice  the  aiie  of 
the  eaatem ;  the  fleetest  of  the  prairie  animals, 
though  in  very  tall  grass  they  were  easily  caught.. 
I  had  a  nearly  lame  otie,  which  fed  on  rtish'ea, 
which  would  disappear  in  its  mouth  as  if  pushed 
through  a  hole.  Badgers  were  common ;  and  piai. 
rie  foxes  of  light  and  elegant  propnrtiona.  We 
met  with  many  prairie  dog  "  Tillages ;"  whole  acrps 
of  their  burrows,  with  entrances  in  a  small  moanil; 
the  animal  more  resembles  a  ground  squirrel  than 
a  dog;  being  of  the  same  color,  and  not  more  than 
Ibrice  the  size.  They  are  very  shy,  and  quick  »a 
light  in  their  motions  ;  they  come  to  the  mouths  uf 
their  holes,  and  bark  at  intruders  i  it  is  a  bark,  iri 
manner  of  uttersnr.e,  but  of  a  treble  Intonation, 
inorc  resembling  that  of  a  bird  than  of  a  dug.  Of 
wolves  there  were  thousands  of  all  kinds  and  sizes,' 
except  the  large  black-wood  wolf;  never  an  hmir 
of  a-  night  passed  without  the  accompaniment  o( 
their  howls — even  by  day  they  were  to  be  leuii 
around.  One  dark  night,  being  ollicer  of  the  guard. 
I  advanced  some  SOO  paces  to  a  spot  where  there 


CHAPTER  1 
But  little  occupied, — so  lii 
ainu  semen  IS, — the  lime  paaw 
but  happily  our  little  society, 
dozen  of  us, — was  hannoDiou) 
were  accustomed  in  the  fine 
form  a  little  circle, — lying  in 
the  grass, — andlhna  to  holdeoi 
and  speculaliona  upon  the  put 
like  Chaldeans,  mi  ihe  Man, 
discourses  were  ever  of  the 
The  telling  of  stories  waa  of 
source.  On  one  occasion  ay< 
as  one  which  be  had  written 
some  very  dirty  paper,  which 
turn)  he  had  taken  the  preeaa 
supply  of.  The  story  waa  apt 
put  away,  and  I  give  it  to  the 
shape,  without  any  alteimtion ; 

SBA-WAB-IIO 

Late  in  the  aflemoon  of  a  aj 
years  ago,  a  solitary  Indian  ni 
toiling  at  the  dangsrons  ascent 
Mounlaine.  He  followed  the 
the  monntatn  torrent,  where  ol 
ters  bore  in  awful  eonfaaion,  ea 
Now,  with  the  nerve  of  a  ehami 
a  fearful  space  :  a  momant'a  < 
void  below,  bounded  by  the  i 
most  have  distnrb«d  the  hrain 
And  now,  he  traces  the  proj 
mountain  precipice,  ('twas  nevi 
below  him  ie  death ;  a  look  nu* 
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well-stored  qtUTer,  and  in  his  belt  was  a  toma- 
kvrk. 

He  leant  bis  lofty  form  against  a  rock,  and  con- 
templated the  dangers  he  had  passed,-^the  valley 
below  and  the  mountains  beyond,  with  mingled 
feeliDgs  of  simple  devotion  to  the  Great  Spirit,  and 
admiratioD  at  a  view  where  beauty  and  sublimity 
were  miogled  io  the  happiest  proportions.  The 
"glohoas  ^od  of  day*'  was  fast  retiring  to  his 
concb.  The  son  in  mid-heaven  is  bat  a  tame 
spectacle ;  bis  effect,  though  dazzling,  is  simple ; 
there  he  is  something  alike  beyond  oar  ken  and 
tiioaghts,  merely  useful.  But  when  he  approaches, 
u  it  were,  our  earth  in  setting, — is  surrounded  by 
tlie  horiioo*8  mist, — it  is  then  that  he  is  the  glo- 
rioQs  father  of  a  thousand  bean  ties ;  a  hemisphere 
iilQsbes  red  as  roses ;  a  mountain  structure  of  calm 
isd  motiooless  clouds,  seems  a  palace  of  fancy 
idoraed  with  every  beaven-born  hue.  It  was  such 
a  SQQ  that  shed  its  divine  influence  over  that  valley. 
The  groaod  swelled  into  slight  undulations ;  a  stream 
vMsd  its  way  in  the  midst ;  its  banks  were  dotted 
with  trees;  idl  was  rejoicing  in  the  influence  of 
flpri'ig ;  all  was  covered  with  the  most  delicate  hoes 
tf  ^eo.  The  soft  light  of  the  son*s  last  lingering 
njSjfell  Qpon  some  spots  only  to  contrast  the  richer 
shade ;  and  the  surface  of  that  valley  appeared  as 
&ir,  IS  soft,  as  a  maiden*s  cheek ;  and  its  contem- 
piaiion  filled,  for  a  moment,  as  large  and  tender  a 
ipot  io  the  heart  of  the  Indian,  as  did  the  thoughts 
Of  his  beloved,  his  beautiful, — the  lost  Ayeta. 

And  Sha-wah-now  mused  on ;  and  his  excited 
Biod  bamed  with  thoughts  as  lofty  and  as  grand  as 
the  graoite  peak  wbich  bore  him  above  the  earth. 
Bu  bosom  heaved,  his  whole  frame  swelled  with 
^e  aeose  of  the  glories  around  him,  and  the  con- 
icioQs  expansion  and  sway  of  a  master  mind.  Un- 
ugbt  by  man,  and  his  vain  books,  he  had  drunk 
^p  of  ihe  inspiration  of  nature  in  her  majestic 
ofitodes.  Amid  mountain  storms  he  had  ever 
i(»(ed  with  wild  joy.  Amid  the  warring  elements 
lis  spirit  had  ever  sought  fellowship  of  its  own 
reatioos ;  and  then  the  pent-up  broodings  of  his 
eart  had  fierce  and  loud  utterance.  His  aspira^ 
ons  were  wild,  and  turned  on  a  nation^s  wrongs, 
Bd  their  revenge  :  '*  Oh !  that  I  could  clothe  my- 
ilf  with  the  wings  of  the  northern  blast,  and  sweep 
ith  desolation  the  oppressor's  race.^' 
And  Sha-wah-now  mnsed  on ;  and  perhaps  grasped 
itb  iotoitive  conception  the  dim  future  of  rolling 
^es.  He  saw  on  this  wide  field,  fresh  from  the 
lod  of  its  Creator,  the  rise  of  a  pastoral  race,  and 
ibeld  its  glad  youth  delighting  in  the  health  and 
ooceoce  of  athletic  games — his  prophetic  Men- 
h  the  genius  of  the  valleys,  pointing  to  this  fair 
eture  with  a  smile  of  godlike  youth. 
His  aspect  changed,  and  sucb  a  change !  He 
oked  a  stem  grey-beard !  He  waved  his  arms ! 
od  Io!  many  hundred  years  rolled  past.  Sha- 
»h-Qow  saw  a  new  world  grown  old ;  its  beauteous 


simplicity  all  changed  ;  and  innocence  had  fled  the 
destroyer,  man.  The  poet  no  longer  retired  to  a 
grotto  to  invoke  the  forgotten  goddesses  of  his  art, 
nor  the  lover  to  green  and  solitary  glens,  to  mingle 
his  sighs  with  the  murmur  of  falling  waters.  All 
this  had  passed.  The  favored  clime  had  become 
the  granary  of  nations.  Its  resources  developed, 
were  a  world's  supply.  He  saw  the  mighty  "father 
of  waters"  the  placid  slave  of  man.  He  that  of 
old,  fearful  as  ocean,  was  wont  to  be  his  grave, 
was  subdued  by  a  kindred  power ;  his  own  offsprings 
a  mighty  spirit,  man  had  kindled  by  a  spark  of  his 
own  ethereal  fire.  Its  sullen  heaving  bosom  seemed 
whelmed  beneath  the  pressure  of  a  world's  supply, 
and  the  great  return,  the  undreamt  perfections  of 
slavish  art. 

Sha^wah-now  long  and  intensely  gazed.  He 
saw  no  red  mane's  face.  But  ere  the  simple  ques- 
tion wbich  his  look  betrayed,  the  demon  mocked 
him,  and  was  seen  no  more. 

The  chief  aroused  him  from  this  horrid  dream, 
and  sought  to  be  soothed  by  the  beautiful  night ; 
for  the  son  had  long  gone,  and  the  glories  of  hia 
path,  gently  fading,  had  yielded  to  the  crescent 
moon  and  her  companion  star ;  and  now  arose  the 
evening's  holy  anthem,  that  lulls  the  lovely  sleep 
of  nature ;  the  sighing  breeze  that  crept  from  leaf 
to  leaf,  and  gently  whispered  to  the  grass;  the 
spirit-wailings  of  the  pines ;  the  deep-toned  chorus 
of  the  insect  song ;  and  its  harmony  with 


**  that  hour 
Of  loTe,  and  night,  and  mountain  solitude, 
O'erflowed  his  soul  with  their  united  power. 


If 


Sha-wah-now's  mood  was  softened  into  prayer. 
He  thanked  aloud  the  great  Wah-con-dah  that  he 
was  there;  that  his  soul  was  ftree;  that  his  right 
arm  was  strong ;  and  he  invoked  his  blessing  upon 
his  desperate  purpose. 

But  what  was  the  motive  of  Sha-wah-now's  pe- 
rilous journey  1 

Though  fierce  and  inexorable  in  war,  eloquent 
and  profound  in  council,  he,  like  other  great,  and 
some  of  the  greatest  of  men,  had  reluctantly  at 
first,  and  then  with  enthusiasm,  yielded  to  the 
heart's  ascendancy. 

Ayeta  was  the  daughter  of  a  brother  chief. 
Early  had  she  been  marked  as  an  extraordinary 
child ;  one  of  retiring  modesty,  and  fond  of  pensive 
solitude.  Her  eye  was  remarkable  as  different 
from  almost  all  her  race ;  it  was  blue ;  whilst  the 
long  lash  and  brow  were  of  glossy  black.  Owing 
to  youth  and  little  exposure,  (she  was  the  favorite 
and  pride  of  her  father,)  her  complexion  might 
have  been  envied  as  a  clear  brunette.  Her  mind 
was  well  fitted  to  so  superior  a  mould.  Sha-wah- 
now  had  marked  her  with  a  tender  interest  as  early 
as  her  twelfth  year.  Before  her  sixteenth,  he  had 
wooed  and  won  her  heart.  She  admired  him  for 
those  qualities  which  made  him  the  pride  of  his  na- 
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tion,  and  which  seemed  to  mark  him  as  alone  wor- 
thy to  win  so  great  a  prize ;  but  from  more  hidden 
sources  bad  sprung  that  holy  sympathy  of  love 
which  bound  their  hearts. 

But  "the  course  of  true  love  never  did  run 
smooth/*  War,  relentless  war,  at  once  the  scourge 
of  love  and  pride  of  lorers,  had  fallen  upon  the 
tribe  with  unusual  severity.  Some  of  its  govern- 
less,  ambitious  and  ever-restless  youth,  had  been 
unequal  to  a  temptation  to  steal  horses  from  their 
vagrant  neighbors,  the  Chayeones ;  reprisals  were 
made ;  at  length  a  scalp  was  taken ;  tlie  tribe  was 
aroused  to  revenge ;  the  warrior  put  on  his  red  and 
black  paint,  and  struck  his  battle-axe  into  the  war 
post.  C upid  was  frightened  from  his  summer  bower; 
the  maidens  trembled  for  their  lovers ;  but  each  brave 
rejoiced  in  the  confusion— in  the  storm  which  each 
aimed  to  direct. 

But,  for  Indians,  this  war  had  been  conducted 
with  extraordinary  severity.  In  the  absence  of  a 
very  large  party  conducted  by  Sha-wah  now,  the 
Chayennes  made  a  daring  irruption,  and  took  many 
women  and  children — and,  what  was  unusual,  some 
wurrion-prisoDeis,  with  whom  they  made  good 
their  retreat.  Returning,  and  unsuccessful,  he 
learned  the  unhappy  truth.  The  nation  had  suf- 
fered severely;  his  reputation  was  at  stake;  but 
his  inmost  soul  confessed,  that  worse  than  all,  was 
his  Ayeta  a  prisoner !  Great  within  him  was  the 
conflict  of  rage  and  despair ;  he  retired  from  all 
witnesses  that  might  discover  his  weakness.  He 
deemed  that  a  curse  was  on  him ;  and  entirely  alone, 
spent  a  day  and  night  in  fasting,  and  rude  chants 
and  prayers.  He  then  made  a  vow  to  the  Wah- 
con-dah  that  he  would  not  again  enter  a  lodge,  nor 
commune  with  his  people,  until  he  had  avenged 
their  honor,  and  rescued  his  betrothed  from  the 
hands  of  the  foe ;  this  he  would  do,  or  offer  himself 
a  sacrifice  to  the  offended  Deity. 

Such  was  Sha-wah-now*s  desperate  errand.  He 
that  night  allowed  himself  but  little  rest,  for  as  he 
approached  the  probable  vicinity  of  his  enemies, 
caution  and  concealment  were  necessary  to  that 
safety  by  which  alone  he  could  succeed.  The 
next  day,  consequently,  he  advanced  but  very  little; 
for  in  the  trailed  grass  he  had  discovered  the  fresh 
sign  of  a  large  party,  the  one,  he  was  induced  to 
belicTe,  which  he  sought;  but  ere  dusk  he  had 
gained,  by  untiring  exertions,  a  high  point,  from 
which  to  make  a  close  survey  of  the  surrounding 
country.  After  a  long  and  anxioos  examination 
he  thought  he  had  detected  a  slight  appearance  of 
smoke  rising  from  a  spot  not  very  distant.  But 
then  it  was  most  improbable  that  his  enemies  would 
thus  betray  their  night-camp.  He  watched  the 
spot  until,  to  his  atrained  eyes,  the  '*  sign**  became 
wholly  uncertain,  and  when  nearly  in  despair  of 
making  so  soon  the  much  wished  discovery,  his 
keen  and  practised  ear  detected  the  sound  of  horses. 
He  no  longer  doubted.    He  was  prepared,  mind 


and  body,  for  every  risk,  and  commeDced  his  noise- 
less approach. 

Hours  were  thus  spent,  bat  at  length  the  whole 
truth  was  before  him.  He  beheld  from  high  ^ooDd, 
in  a  deep  ravine  below  him,  the  camp  of  his  foes, 
with  the  bound  captives  in  the  midst.  The  vu- 
party,  elated  with  success,  and  tired  by  ttie  loop 
and  rapid  excursion,  had  ventured,  in  their  partial 
concealment,  to  light  fires  for  better  refresbiseot. 
Their  dusky  forms  were  extended  in  sleep  arooni 
the  dying  embers.  The  horses  were  picketed  al- 
most in  contact.  Though  eager  for  action,  be  made 
a  deliberate  survey  of  his  enemies,  their  sitnitioii, 
and  of  the  ground,  both  near  and  far  as  the  eje 
could  penetrate,  for  tbe  moon  still  afibrded  soae 
light.  His  plans  w^ere  formed,  bat  an  obstacle  to 
probable  success  was  presented  in  the  wakefolneaa 
of  an  Indian  who  sat  near  the  captives  gnawiog  at 
a  bone.  What  must  he  do  ?  Wait  *till  he  too  shoold 
sleep  ?  It  was  absolutely  necessary.  It  seemed  as 
age.  And  would  not  another  take  his  place  and 
watch  1  He  knew  that  although  they  keep  do  aeo- 
tinels,  with  all  Indians  in  such  camps,  some  one  or 
a  few  are  nearly  always  awake ;  generally  eatio^. 
But  at  length  his  feverish  anxiety  was  relieTcd; 
the  unconsciously  tantalizing  Indian  sank  a]^- 
rently  into  deep  sleep.  Now  was  his  time  or  Dcrer. 
He  commenced  his  stealthy  approach,  crawling  iial 
on  the  earth,  and  was  soon  in  the  midst  of  thoce^ 
whose  highest  ambition  was  his  scalp.  He  i»^ 
covered  his  Ayeta;  she  was  sunk  in  deathlike 
sleep.  Sha-wah-now  touched  her  form;  she  lit- 
tered a  low  murmur ;  he  whispered  in  her  ear/ he 
silent  or  die."  She  opened  her  eyes,  and  bebel<] 
tbe  warning  face  of  her  lover ;  bis  finger  waa  on 
his  lips,  enjoining  silence.  By  an  effort  of  a  veil 
disciplined  mind,  she  suppressed  any  aadiUe  eoKv 
tion.  He  cut  the  thong  which  bound  her,  and  tboM 
of  all  the  prisoners  within  his  reach ;  bat  with  thfl 
utmost  caution  not  to  arouse  them.  He  then  alovij 
extricated  himself  from  among  his  aleepiogfoesi 
she  as  cautiously  followed  him.  He  had  cut  looA 
a  horse ;  he  clasped  the  maiden  to  bis  heart,  m 
sprung  upon  its  back. 

The  first  sounds  of  its  motion,  and  the  alaim  ^ 
given.  The  Chayennes  sprung  to  their  feet  A 
moment  for  astonishment ;  a  moment  for  discorery  i 
and  the  next,  an  astounding  yell  of  rage  burst  froO 
the  lips  of  all. 

Some  rushed  forward  on  foot  with  opliAed  toiB» 
hawks;  others  hastily  strung  their  bows;  wbiM 
the  first  cares  of  the  many  were  to  secure  and  mood 
their  horses.  Favored  by  the  obsearity,  the  tf^ 
rows  flew  harmlessly  by  the  fugitives.  They  coaU 
only  be  arrested  by  horsemen ;  and  Sba-vab-Bo« 
had  fortunately  mounted  one  of  the  best.  Dw^^ 
ful  was  the  pursuit.  Shame  and  rage  stnnolatj 
the  pursuers  to  desperate  efforts.  Darkness  ae^ 
the  winding  valleys  favored  the  flight;  bat  the  eoec^ 
were  widely  dispersed,  and  aU  codd  not  mistake  tbt 
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direction,  Ihoagh  many  were  at  fault.  Encouraging 
shoots  occasionally  marked  the  point  that  all  aimed 
at.  But  it  would  not  do ;  the  porsoera  dropt  off  one 
bj  one,  until  at  last  one,  who  had  outstripped  all 
the  rest,  was  left  to  his  own  efforts.  This  Sba- 
wih-now  soon  discovered ;  and  right  glad  was  he 
that  it  was  no  worse,  for  his  jaded  horse  had  be- 
gan to  fail  onder  its  double  burthen.  He  was  fast 
iMing  ground,  and  something  must  be  done. 

Sha-wah-now  was  one  of  those  whose  faculties 
seem  inspired  to  the  mastery  of  great  emergencies 
where  the  mnltitode   are  confounded;   and  such 
men  are  known  only  in  times  of  great  or  general 
calamity.    Thus  calm,  he  was  prepared  to  meet 
the  danger  to  which  ho  considered  his  precious 
charge,  rather  than  himself,  was  exposed.     Prac- 
tised in  strategie,  as  he  was,  a  happy  thought  was 
soon  suggested  by  the  circumstances,  which  he 
hastened  to  execute.     He  spoke  encouragingly  to 
the  half  senseless  girl;  explained  his  intention; 
told  her  to  sit  firmly,  and  to  continue  to  fly ;  and 
then  easily  slipping  from  the  horse,  suffered  him- 
self to  fall  fiat  upon  the  ground.     As  expected,  the 
change  was  not  noticed  by  his  pursuer,  who  ra- 
pidly approached  straight  to  the  spot.   The  bow  was 
strung,  the  arrow  was  notched,  and  when  he  was 
within  a  few  paces,  it  whizzed  through  the  air. 
Bj  the  time  the  horse  had  reached  the  chief,  who 
stood  tomahawk  in  hand,  his  reeling  foe  feel  head- 
long to  the  earth.   He  gave  a  signal  yell  of  triumph, 
hastily  took  the  scalp,  and  having  mounted  the 
horse,  was  soon  by  the  side  of  Ayeta. 

Sha-wah-now  now  slackened  his  speed ;  but  con- 
tinuing steadily  on,  corrected  his  course  as  land- 
marks were  recognized,  with  the  view  of  reaching 
his  village  by  the  nearest  route. 

Soon  after  the  sun  had  risen,  they  suddenly 
faond  thenoselves  in  full  view  of  a  large  and 
moonted  body  of  men.  The  chief  was  much 
a^anned,  bat  only,  it  will  be  believed,  at  the  new 
jeopardy  in  which  he  saw  placed  his  beloved  Ayeta, 
cow  well  nigh  exhausted  with  such  unwonted  efforts. 
His  first  impulse  was  a  new  retreat,  the  chances 
of  which  he  endeavored  to  scan,  by  rapid  glances 
at  the  coontiy  around.  But  he  soon  perceived  that 
mch  was  impossible ;  that  the  horsemen  were  within 
I  mile,  and  had  discovered  them ;  at  the  moment 
iboat  a  score  of  them  approached  at  full  speed. 
But  Sha-wah-now's  practised  eye  had  not  failed 
:re  they  reached  him,  to  penetrate  their  true  cha- 
acter.  They  were  friends,  and  of  his  own  pecu- 
iar  band.  The  delighted  chief,  exulting  in  his 
ortane,  altered  the  loud  and  swelling  cry  of  triumph, 
n  that  well  known  voice  which  now  electrified  this 
and  of  eighty  devoted  braves. 

The  first  greetings  over,  the  chief  recounted  to 
lis  brave  friends,  in  the  loud  and  rapid  tones  of 
loqaence,  the  incidents  recorded ;  and  announced 
o  them  his  readiness  instantly  to  lead  them  to  pur- 
ait  and  certain  victory.    His  address  was  received 


with  peals  of  applause,  tinctured  with  that  enthu- 
siasm with  which  master-spirits  can  never  fail  on 
occasion  to  inspire  the  multitude.  Ayeta  was  en- 
trusted to  the  care  and  guidance  of  a  friend ;  and 
the  chief,  without  further  delay,  set  forth  at  a  ra- 
pid pace,  in  the  direction  whence  he  came,  at  the 
head  of  the  war  party.  The  swift  motion  of  fresh 
horses,  and  by  daylight,  carried  them  in  a  much 
shorter  time  than  he  expected,  over  the  ground  of 
his  slow  retreat  made  afler  the  light  of  the  moon 
had  failed  him.  Within  two  or  three  miles  of  the 
enemy's  camp,  the  troop  came  so  suddenly  upon  a 
footman  as  to  endanger  his  life  in  their  blood- 
thirsty excitement;  but  ho  was  instantly  recog- 
nized. He  was  one  of  the  captives  whom  Sha- 
wah-now  had  so  thoughtfully  released  from  the 
restraint  of  his  bonds,  and  who  in  the  subsequent 
confusion,  by  large  drafls  upon  that  store  of  cun- 
ning, agility,  and  presence  of  mind,  which  Indians 
generally  possess,  had  made  good  his  escape,  so 
far  as  to  reach  a  neighboring  place  of  concealment ; 
and  there  he  lay  perdu  until  the  enemy  had  taken 
their  departure,  which  they  did  at  daylight,  with 
some  indications  of  haste,  if  not  confusion.  This 
was  a  fortunate  rencontre  in  two  respects,  for  it  so 
happened  the  fugitive  was  one  of  the  best  guides 
ofHhe  nation,  who  in  the  spirit  of  that  habit  of  ob- 
servation which  was  the  foundation  of  his  skill, 
watched  critically  the  course  which  they  took,  and 
remarked  those  general  features  of  the  country 
which  most  necessarily  modify  it.  He  was  mounted 
by  direction  of  Sha-wah-now,  behind  one  of  his  fol- 
lowers, and  undertook  to  lead  the  party  by  a  near 
route,  which  would  intercept  the  retreat  of  the 
Chayennes. 

His  judgment  was  verified  by  the  result ;  for  the 
sun  had  not  passed  in  his  course  to  the  meridian, 
through  many  more  than  that  number  of  degrees 
which  we  designate  an  hour,  when,  on  issuing 
from  the  defile  of  two  abrupt  hills,  upon  one  of 
those  high  level  "  table  land'^  prairies,  the  enemy 
were  exposed  to  view.  The  leader,  by  a  power- 
ful effort,  suppressed  a  yell  which  was  incipient  in 
so  many  open  throats,  and  led  them  at  a  sweeping, 
but  little  noisy  gait,  a  good  space — which  was  all 
gained — ere,  owing  to  these  precautions,  they  were 
discovered.  The  instant  that  was  ascertained,  he 
set  them  a  powerful  example  in  one  of  those  shrill 
out-bursts  of  sound,  of  which  the  object,  intimida- 
tion or  panic,  is  often  attained.  It  has  an  awk- 
ward effect  upon  the  nerves,  that  sudden  salute  of 
fierce  and  quavering  yells,  especially  when  you  see 
its  accompaniment  of  extravagant  and  threatening 
action ;  the  flourishing  of  arms,  the  brandishing  of 
spears,  and  the  glaring  colors  of  paint  and  feathers. 

But  the  Chayennes  made  efforts  at  organized 
resistance,  honorable  under  the  circumstances — of 
surprise,  and  the  furious  onset  of  rather  superior 
numbers — and  their  leaders,  too,  were  absent.  Its 
only  result  was  the  loss,  upon  the  spot,  of  some  of 
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their  braTest  men.  A  saperstitious  anticipation  of 
misfortune  (to  which  Indiana  are  aabject)  seemed 
to  have  taken  hold  upon  their  minds  from  the  mo- 
ment of  their  disaster  in  the  night.  The  natural 
result  was  a  panic,  which  soon  led  to  a  flight  of 
desperate  disorder.  The  scene  which  ensued,  the 
East  can  ncTcr  witness ;  and  its  stirring  interest, 
the  regvdar  shock  of  embattled  thousands  cannot 
equal.  A  race,  a  fox  chase,  an  ordinary  battle, 
are  but  in  comparative  progression  toward  the  in- 
tensity of  excitement  which  the  sight  and  sounds 
of  that  flight  and  pursuit  inspired !  And  it  was 
Mritnessed  by  two  spectators,  under  peculiarly  pain- 
ful circumstances.  The  Chayennes  had  been  led 
by  two  ^  partisans,"  who,  at  the  moment  of  the 
surprise,  were  separated  from  their  command,  to- 
gether on  a  hill,  for  the  purpose  of  reconnoitering. 
For  a  few  of  those  moments,  big  with  results,  they 
seemed  paralyzed  by  their  misfortune ;  but  quickly 
recoreriog,  their  minds  were  intensely  wrought 
upon  to  decide  upon  the  alternatiTcs — death  or 
dishonor.  They  decided  differently.  The  one, 
with  a  doTotion  unsurpassed  in  ancient  or  modern 
times,  rushed  onward  to  certain  death.  He  charged 
furiously  into  the  midst  of  his  foes,  and  all  alone, 
bravely  fought  and  fell !  His  enemies,  full  of  ad- 
miration, spared  his  scalp ! 

The  Chayennes,  on  the  verge  of  the  prairie, 
found  themselves  rushing  down  the  descent  of 
what  seemed  a  valley,  and  congratulated  them- 
selves with  the  hopes  which  uneven  ground  in- 
spired ;  but  their  cruel  fates  had  decreed  them  un- 
limited misfortune.  The  valley  soon  fearfully  nar- 
rowed, and  finally  ended  abruptly  in  a  ravine  or 
immense  gully,  at  the  bottom  of  which  was  a  stag- 
nant pool ;  into  this  the  wretched  fugitives  were 
precipitated  by  an  impetus  which  was  irresistible, 
and  all  found  their  death.  Their  other  leader,  the 
only  survivor,  returned  in  safety  to  his  tribe,  and 
was  suffered,  by  a  species  of  cruel  mercy,  to  live, 
thenceforth,  the  life  of  a  despised  and  miserable 
outcast. 

Sha-wah-now  entered  his  village  in  an  imposing 
procession  of  triumph ;  in  which,  after  the  liberated 
prisoners,  all  of  whom  he  had  safely  rescued,  the 
most  imposing  spectacle  was  seventy  reeking  scalps, 
borne  aloft  on  spears,  the  bearers  of  which  chanted 
triumphal  songs.  But  were  not  his  thoughts  busy 
with  the  humble  AyeU!  Her  safety  he  esteemed 
the  happiest  fortune  of  that  eventful  day.  The 
grateful  and  devoted  maiden  thenceforth  graced  his 
lodge. 

Sha-wah-now  had  performed  deeds  that  day,  that 
oould  add  lustre  to  even  his  name ;  and  long  he 
lived,  ever  sustaining  his  reputation  and  unrivalled 
influence.  But  at  the  festival,  he  ever  recounted  the 
teaoue  of  his  cherished  Ayeta,  as  his  greatest  ac- 


explained  to  me  by  an  old  chief,  as  the  proudest 
record  of  his  tribe. 

When  Phil,  had  finished  reading,  be  wu  stinted 
by  unceasing  laughter  and  joke;  bis^love-iick'' 
tale  was  unmercifully  criticised,  and  condemned 
as  being  neither  good  sober  sense,  nor  htving  the 
least  foundation  in  probability  and  troth.  He  was 
forced  to  confession ;  but  swore  by  sU  the  makes 
in  Arkansas,  that  the  latter  part—the  battle  and 
massacre— 100^  all  true ; — ^it  had  happeoed  to  the 
Kanzas ; — ^he  had  often  heard  every  word  of  it 
His  style  was  as  roughly  treated  as  the  nuuer  oi 
his  tale.  ^  Who,"  qooth  S.,  one  of  his  peneca- 
tors,  "  ever  heard  a  man  who  wanted  to  saj  *  tn 
about  an  hour  they  came  upon  the  enemy ^  go  so  far, 
and  be  so  fine,  as  to  word  it  '  the  swi  had  not 
passed  in  hu  course  to  the  meridian,  through  mexf 
more  than  that  number  of  degrees  which  wt  ieng- 
note  an  hour,  when  the  enemy  were  esposi  to  viivT'* 
Phil,  turned  from  S.  with  a  look  of  great  coDteiDpt, 
and  called  on  D.,  another  of  the  psrty,  to  tcO  a 
better  story  if  he  could.  D.,  who  was  more  of  the 
matter-of-fact  order,  and  an  old  hand  as  to  lodiaas, 
promised,  somewhat  to  our  surprise,  to  give  ns  at 
the  next  meeting  a  strict  account  of  some  iocideuts, 
which  to  his  knowledge  had  happened  to  a  Ponca 
woman. 


CHAPTER  X. 

The  next  erening,  accordingly,  we  were  aH  as- 
sembled on  the  grass  in  expectation  of  the  storr, 
when  D.,  after  a  little  rallying,  delivered  himseb' 
as  follows : 

BCAH-ZA-PA-lfBB. 

The  Punca  Indians  are  a  reduced  band;  their 
warriors  amount  to  no  more  than  one  hoodred  and 
fifty.  They  are  invariably  friendly  to  whites;  asd 
are  noted  for  bravery  and  swiftness  of  loot  Their 
village  is  at  the  mouth  of  the  L^eao-qoi-coQrt, «, 
the  Missouri,  a  thousand  miles  from  the  ^  vheie 
that  river  mingles  with  the  fifissisBippi.  lo  m 
spring  of  '14,  a  calumet  party  of  ahoot  twenty 
Grand  Pawnees  paid  them  arisit  in  their  Tt}laA~^ 
the  two  tribes  being  on  as  good  terms  as  lodi 
ever  are.  These  are  called  by  us,  begging  [ 
but  with  a  desire  always  to  make  the  best  of  h» 
man  nature,  I  would  ascribe  to  them  less  de^i 
motires ;  for  though  custom  decrees  that 
be  made  on  such  occasions,  all  in  tQro  give 
receive.  The  visiters  were  "  smoked^^  m  ' 
feasted  on  fat  dogs ;  and  then  they  saog,  di 
and  "  counted  their  coupe.**  What  a  aimple 
powerful  incentive  to  virtue,  (Indian  virtue)  is 
custom !  and  how  innocently  is  ambition  thus  nt 
The  time  is  night ;  brilliant  fires  bora  areovd 


stately  chiefs  are  seated  with  all  the  ensa-I 
It  k  recorded,  with  the  subsequent  victory,  upon  dignity  of  Turkish  Pachas ;  the  animating  m^ 
a  bttflyo  lobe,  in  rude  hieroglyphics,  which  were  of  the  song  peals  forth ;  the  eibilaraied  ba^ 
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daoee  with  emuloos  ardor  and  activity ; — for  a  mo- 
meot  they  ceaae ;— one  of  them  recoanta  a  coup^ 
deposites  some  article  of  email  Talae,  and  telle  the 
actor  io  a  greater  feat,  to  take  it  ae  hie  own.  The 
dance  is  renewed  with  ioereaeed  animation,  till  at 
length  another  relates  hia  superior  adventure ; — ^his 
forn  seems  to  swell,  his  eye  glistens  with  delight, 
as  be  removes  the  prise  and  lays  it  at  the  feet  of 
the  chief.  Long  they  continue,  but  with  endless 
Tarietjr ;  until  finally  the  chief  distributes  the  sim- 
ple hoflors,  and  thus  adds  his  sanction  to  the  merit 
of  the  prises.  Fashion  decides  that  modesty  is  not 
vanling  in  this  self-praise :  hut  it  also  requires  and 
has  the  most  powerful  means  to  enforce,  that  the 
Tteital  be  the  strictest  truth.  Thus  does  the  red 
mo  of  oar  forests  closely  imitate  the  noblest  ens- 
toffls  of  Greece,  in  the  day  of  her  virtue  and  re- 
nown! 

Thus  were  the  visiters  treated ;  hut  a  faithless 
ntoni  was  made  for  open-handed  hospitality.  A 
yoaag  bn?e  of  their  number  being  very  wiceremo- 
idmly  entertained  by  the  principal  chief  Shu-da- 
gah-ha,  and  his  family,  easily  discovered  an  unfor- 
iBQate  difieience ;  a  jealousy  between  his  two  wives ; 
and,  stnick  with  the  appearance  of  the  favorite, 
Mah-za-pa^mee— for  she  was  a  pretty  woman — he 
delennioed  to  improve  a  temporary  advantage,  and 
eogage  in  an  intrigue.  His  affections,  and  ambi- 
tioD  too,  became  engaged  in  the  suit,  and  he  warmly 
Qiged  it.  His  good  looks  and  eloquence  combined 
to  persaade  her  that  nothing  could  equal  the  Paw- 
nees, and  the  delightful  life  they  led :  he  told  her 
that  they  kOled  more  buffaloes,  planted  more  com 
aod  pampkins,  and  bad  more  scalp  dances  than 
any  other  nation ;  and  above  all,  they  stole  more 
boraes  too,  and  their  squaws  never  walked.  How 
^d  she  resist  so  happy  a  picture !  She  did  not : 
she  coQsented  to  fly  with  him  to  the  promised 
puadise.  His  arrangements  were  eaaily  made; 
nd  the  next  night,  like  Paris,  the  beau  ideal  of 
^x,  he  escaped  triumphantly  with  this  modern 
Helena.  Mah-xa-parmee  took  with  her  an  infant 
*^;  sod,  guided  by  her  lover,  in  due  time  arrived 
at  the  Tillage  of  the  Grand  Pawnees,  on  the  Rio- 
de-hi-plata,  Angliee,  the  Big  Platte. 

On  discovering  the  flight,  the  chief  was  quite 
^''^ivseoas :  it  was  too  late  for  pursuit :  they  had 
tsken  the  best  horses ;  but  the  sacrifice  of  the  re- 
B^ng  Pawnees,  until  then  perfectly  ignorant  of 
the  proceeding,  could  well  appease  his  ire ;  and 
^gh  innocent,  they  had  paid  with  their  lives  the 
forfeit  of  the  indiscretion,  but  for  the  active  in- 
floence  of  Manuel  Lisa.  They  were  dismissed 
vithoot  presents,  and  with  dishonor.  But  Shu-da- 
g^ha  had  more  pride  or  policy  than  Menelausy 
^  war  did  not  immediately  result. 

Not  long  after  this  affair,  a  small  party  of  Dah- 
wuhs,*  probably  to  prove  the  truth  of  Hobbes' 

*Ikhatahi  is  the  national  name  of  many  rather  distinct 


theory  of  our  nature,  by  carrying  on  a  war  "whereof 
the  memory  of  man  runneth  not  to  the  contrary,'^ 
directed  their  footsteps  to  the  village  of  the  Grand 
Pawnees;  and  there  prowled  about  undiscovered, 
until  at  length  they  killed  and  scalped  a  son-in-law 
of  that  very  distinguished  chief  Car-ra-ra-ka-wah- 
wah-ho,  whom  the  whites  called  Long  Hair.  This 
was  done  in  darkness,  and  very  near  the  village. 
A  trail  cannot  be  followed  at  night ;  but  very  early 
the  next  morning,  eighty  braves  were  in  pursuit  as 
fast  as  their  chargers  could  carry  them.  During 
the  night,  the  Sioux  had  not  been  idle.  An  Indian 
a-foot  can  travel  as  far  perhaps  in  twenty-four 
hours  as  another  on  horseback.  The  next  morn- 
ing the  sun  rose  upon  them  near  fifly  miles  from 
the  Pawnee  village ;  the  Pawnees  perceived  from 
their  trail  that  their  enemies  were  but  five  or  six 
in  number,  which  induced  them  to  continue  in  un- 
tiring pursuit  for  three  days.  The  Sioux  io  their 
flight  passed  by  the  Punca  village,  simply  because 
it  was  in  their  nearest  direction  home.  The  con- 
science-stricken Pawnees  had  from  the  first  sus- 
pected them  to  be  Puncas ;  but  on  perceiving  that 
the  trail  led  directly  to  their  village,  doubt  yielded 
to  certainty  in  their  minds,  and  they  continued  the 
pursuit — not  to  attack  the  Puncas,  but  in  the  hope, 
if  failing  to  overtake  the  party,  to  cut  off  some 
straggler  at  a  respectful  distance  from  the  vil- 
lage. Accordingly,  when  arrived  within  two  miles 
of  it  on  the  fourth  day,  they  were  delighted  to  dis- 
cover two  young  Punca  hunters ;  they  instantly  en- 
gaged in  hot  pursuit.  But  the  ground  was  much 
broken,  and  the  young  Puncas  were  determined 
that  the  reputation  of  their  tribe  for  swiftness  of 
foot  should  not  suffer  on  this  occasion ;  so  they  ran 
like  heroes,  for  their  lives  were  at  stake.  The 
Pawneea  did  not  dream  of  their  escaping ;  nor  did 
they,  which  was  more  important,  perceive  how 
near  they  were  approaching  the  village,  so  warmly 
were  their  imaginations  engaged  with  the  idea  of 
the  two  scalps  that  were  careering  before  them. 
But  the  Puncas  did  escape,  and  soon  did  they 
make  it  known ;  for  never,  till  then,  was  heaven*s 
conclave  saluted  with  such  horrid  discord.  The 
braves  all  yelled  like  devils ;  each  squaw  howled 
for  ten,  and  wolf  dogs  were  ten  to  their  one,  and 
gave  distinguished  proof  of  the  power  of  their 
lungs.  The  luckless  urchin  that  disturbs  a  nest  of 
hornets,  is  not  more  warmly  assailed,  or  sooner 
put  to  his  heels,  than  were  the  panic-struck  Paw- 
nees by  this  nest  of  fiery  Puncas.  Those  that 
could  not  lay  hands  on  horses  sallied  forth  scarce 
thp  less  swiflly  on  foot.  Away !  away  they  went ! 
with  what  a  sublime  confusion  of  sound  and  mo- 
tion !  a  mighty  chase,  with  life  and  death  upon  the 
issue !  On !  on  they  go !  now  they  dash  into  that 
bushy  ravine,  and  how  the  awful  din  is  mellowed. 
But  the  hill  is  gained,  and  they  burst  pell  mell  into 
view  with  that  astounding  shout !  Away !  away ! 
Now  Pawnee  do  thy  best!    Hear  that  cutting 
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soand,  that  shrill  war  cry!  sweet  music  to  the 
Punca;  to  the  Pawnee,  the  jarring  signal  of  his 
doom.  Six  times  was  heard  that  well-known  yell 
of  Shu-da-gah-ha.  He  was  avenged.  Noble  feats 
of  horsemanship  were  that  day  performed  by  the 
best  of  riders ;  feats  which  made  one  shndder  to 
examine  in  cold  blood.  Bat  most  of  the  horses 
were  run  down  and  abandoned,  and  Punca  and 
Pawnee  ran  on  foot.  The  latter  threw  away  tlieir 
guns  and  strewed  the  prairie  with  cumbrous  finery ; 
and  to  this,  many  were  indebted  for  their  safety. 
The  Puncas  ceased  to  pursue  at  night  more  than 
twenty  miles  from  their  village;  they  had  taken 
eight  scalps,  and  captured  many  horses  and  guns. 

Thus  we  see  two  tribes  fairly  in  a  war,  origi- 
nating in  the  indiscretion  of  Mah-za-pa-mee,  which 
led  to  the  mistake  which  caused  the  war. 

But,  to  return  to  our  heroine  and  the  Pawnee 
village.  In  due  time  the  foremost  of  the  scattered 
messengers  of  misfortune  arrived :  it  was  in  the 
night.  Fortunately,  Mah-za-pa-mee  had  made  a 
warm  friend  of  an  old  squaw,  who  hastened  with 
the  first  news  of  the  disaster,  to  warn  her  of  her 
impending  danger;  for  then  no  one  could  doubt  the 
fate  that  was  in  store  for  her;  she  and  her  son 
would  be  sacrificed  to  Pawnee  revenge.  The  old 
woman  furnished  her  with  moccasins  and  smoked 
meat,  and  she  inunediately  escaped  from  the  vil- 
lage, alone  and  on  foot  j  and  she  took  with  her  her 
son. 

This  was  late  in  June ;  and  she  determined  "  to 
strike"  for  the  nearest  waters  of  the  L*eau-qui- 
court,  hoping  to  meet  her  band,  who  usually  fol- 
lowed up  that  river  on  the  summer  buffalo  hunt. 
Her  meat  was  soon  gone,  and  roots  were  her  sole 
resource ;  and  she  was  without  any  means  of  kind- 
ling a  fire.  Thus  she  journeyed,  carrying  on  her 
back  her  child,  now  two  years  old,  enduring  the 
scorching  heat  of  the  shadeless  prairie  by  day,  and 
chilled  by  its  cold  dews  at  night.  Thus  simply 
are  the  facts  narrated.  But  who  shall  paint  to  the 
senses  the  full  horror  of  her  sufferings  of  mind 
and  body! 

She  reached  the  L^ean-qux-court,  and  found  that 
her  entire  tribe  had  passed  many  days  before. 
Mah-za-pa-mee  did  not  despair.  She  could  not 
hope  to  overtake  them ;  but  for  days,  she  searched 
their  trail  and  camps,  endeavoring  to  find  some- 
thing left  or  "  cached*'  that  would  serve  for  food ; 
but  all  failed.  She  then  resolved  to  follow  down 
the  river,  and,  if  able,  to  reach  the  village ;  she 
would  find  there  green  com,  and  pumpkins,  always 
planted  before  the  annual  hunting  migration.  More 
than  a  hundred  miles  were  before  her,  starved  and 
burdened  as  she  was,  wasted  by  the  extremes  of 
the  weather,  and  ever  assailed  by  that  maddening 
pest,  the  musquito.  But  her  life  vras  prolonged 
by  the  small  fish  which  she  caught  in  shallow 
streams  and  pools,  and  they  of  course  were  eaten 
raw! 


Late  in  August,  Mah-za-pa-mee  reached  the  ti- 
cinity  of  her  village  on  the  Missooh:  and  she 
found  it— oh !  last  stroke  of  unrelentiog  fate  !~oe- 
cupied  by  hostile  Indians,  before  whom  the  lut 
vestiges  of  vegetation  were  fast  disappeuiog.  She 
hid  herself y  but  yielded  to  despair. 

Mah-za-pa-mee  and  her  son  were  discovered  the 
next  day  by  a  white  man  of  Mr.  Lisa^s  eompuj. 
He  was  of  a  small  party  that  had  beeo  left  io 
charge  of  a  storehouse,  some  distance  below :  pro- 
visions having  become  scarce,  they  had  aseeoded 
the  river  to  see  if  the  Puncas  had  retamed  with  a 
supply  of  meat.  Their  appearance  when  foond 
was  described  as  emaciate,  wretched,  and  erea 
horrible.  And,  indeed,  if  there  were  room  for  it, 
who  would  not  doubt  the  possibility  of  their  sot- 
viving? 

Under  no  other  circumstances  does  poor  homaD 
nature  show  so  much  its  weakness,  become  ao 
much  degraded,  as  when  assailed  by  atamtioo. 
Famine !  nought  but  thou  canst  reduce  prood,  gifted, 
noble  man,  to  the  level  of  the  wretehed  heist. 
Thou  shakest  his  reason  from  its  pedeasal !  Thoi 
makest  him  yield  all  to  revolting  appetite!  Bat, 
no  more. — Mah-za-pa-mee,  well  and  heaTtj,woold 
probably  have  terminated  an  existence  theo  worth 
preserving,  rather  than  meet  her  husband  thus  bom- 
bled,  and  a  petitioner :  but  now,  suffering  worse 
than  death — ^tbe  loathsome  picture  of  famine— tnie 
to  the  singular  nature  of  her  species,  chnging  the 
more  closely  to  life — she  seeks  to  offer  heraelf  b^ 
fore  her  injured  lord,  for  a  mouthful  of  food. 

Mah-za-pa-mee  at  length  rejoined  her  tribe,  aod 
sought  to  tlirow  herself  at  the  feet  of  her  huhaod. 
Pity  is  allied  to  affection ;  and  much  was  abe  to  be 
pitied :  but  chiefly  was  ahe  to  depend  opoo  her 
child,  that  inseparable  link  of  union,  for  ibrgir^ 
ness.  It  was  that  which  succeeded :  for  sorely  the 
chief,  Shu-da-gah-ha,  did  not  believe  her,  thai  the 
Pawnee  threw  "  squaw  medicine^  (love  powder) 
on  her ;  that  "  he  bewitched  her."  She  waa  for- 
given, grew  apace  in  flesh  and  favor,  and  haa  sioee 
been,  as  has  her  son,  healthy  and  happy. 

CHAPTER  XL 

One  day,  about  the  end  of  August,  to  oar  otter 
astonishment,  we  saw  the  approach  of  a  white 
man,  on  foot,  and  in  tattered  garments,  and  ao  poor 
he  seemed  scarce  able  to  walk.  He  was  instaotif 
surrounded  by  a  crowd,  and  recognized  to  be  oor^ 
poral  Arter,  whom  we  had  left  at  Fort  U^nn' 
worth.  The  following  is  the  subatance  of  ha 
story :  He  had  been  sent  with  another  man,  aboci 
two  months  before,  well  mounted,  as  an  express, 
with  some  order  for  us  from  General  L.  After 
striking  the  Arkansas  in  safety,  they  were  one  day 
suddenly  surrounded  by  fifteen  mounted  Indiaiiii 
armed  with  bow  and  spear ;  they  did  not  offer  in- 
mediate  violence,  and  the  corpoial  succeeded  w 
extricating  himself  and  companioa ;  whea  the  lai- 
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ter,  in  good  feeling  produced  by  their  forbearance, 
retnmed,  in  spite  of  the  corporal's  remonstrance,  if 
not  orders,  to  give  them  some  tobacco,  and  while 
in  this  met,  was  wounded  by  the  thrust  of  a  spear 
ia  his  breast;  the  Indians  instantly  scattered  to 
aroid  a  shot  from  the  corporal,  one  of  them  drop- 
ping his  ball-hide  shield ;  and  the  corporal,  at  the 
expense  of  horses  and  baggage,  rescued  the  wounded 
man,  and  jadicioosly  reserring  his  fire,  stood  over 
him,  keeping  the  Indians  off  for  several  hours,  and 
leceiTing  m  slight  arrow  wound  in  his  wrist ;  they 
seemed  particularly  anxious  to  recover  the  shield, 
which  he  gallantly  defended.  After  the  Indians 
were  gone,  Arter  helped  the  wounded  man  to  the 
nver,  and  constructed  a  rough  shelter  for  him. 
He  had  lost  his  ammunition,  and  was  compelled  to 
aatain  life  by  eating  a  part  of  the  diseased  ox  we 
had  left,  and  snakes,  frogs,  Ac,  Soon  after  his 
adrentare,  he  left  the  wounded  man,  Nation,  as 
well  proTided  for  as  possible,  and  followed  our 
tiiil  to  the  point  of  our  crossing  the  rirer,  and 
then  gaiTe  it  up  for  a  time  as  hopeless,  and  returned 
to  his  chaige.  Afterwards  he  had  heard,  he 
thought,  the  sound  of  cannon,  and  soon  after  made 
this  socoessful  effort  to  find  us.  A  command, 
with  an  ox-carf,  was  immediately  sent  after  Na- 
doa ;  they  found  him  twelve  or  fifteen  miles  below, 
and  brought  him  to  camp  that  night ;  but  the  poor 
fellow  lingered  some  weeks,  and  then  died. 

The  10th  of  October  had  been  named  by  the 
traders,  and  agreed  to  by  the  commanding  officer, 
as  the  very  last  day  of  our  stay  waiting  for  them. 
The  time  approached — ^the  weather  was  growing 
cold.  We  had  frosty  mornings,  and  the  summer 
ekithtng  of  the  men  wto  nearly  worn  out.  The 
10th  came,  and  no  cararan ;  it  was  determined  to 
wait  one  day  longer;  and  accordingly,  having 
waited  during  the  11th,  the  next  morning,  at  sun- 
rise, one  gun  was  fired,  and  we  turned  our  faces 
homewards. 

About  9  o'clock  horsemen  were  seen  following 
us  at  fall  speed ;  the  battalion  was  halted,  and  dis- 
posed for  action,  covering  the  baggage.  As  they 
approached  in  view  of  this  preparation  they  drew 
rein,  and  the  conmianding  officer  and  his  staff  ad- 
vanced to  parley,  but  soon  discovered  that  they 
were  white  traders ;  the  caravan  was  a  few  miles 
beyond  the  river ;  oar  cannon  shot  had  been  heard, 
and  these  men  sent  on  to  overtake  us.  We  pro- 
ceeded to  the  nearest  fit  camping  ground,  and  es- 
tablished our  camp.  We  learned  that  the  caravan 
was  accompanied  by  an  escort  of  a  company  of 
regulars,  and  a  body  of  Mexican  militia,  or  Indians. 
Major  R.  had  written  to  the  chief  of  the  province 
of  Santa  Fe,  requesting  this  codperation  in  the 
protection  of  a  tnide  beneficial  to  both  countries ; 
and  Colonel  Yiscarro,  Inspector  General  of  the 
Mexieaa  army,  happening  to  be  there,  had  volun- 
teered to  oonduct  a  command  accordingly. 

A  day  or  two  before,  they  had  been  visited  by 


several  hundreds  of  Ar-ra-pa-hoes  and  Camanches, 
(our  old  friends,)  who  were  on  foot,  and  seemed 
to  be  on  a  horse-^stealing  expedition.  They  pre- 
tended friendship,  as  the  best  way,  doubtless,  of 
effecting  their  purposes.  A  guarded  intercourse 
took  place,  and  Col.  V.  was  warned  by  some  of 
his  Indians,  and  the  traders,  not  to  trust  them ;  at 
last,  as  Col.  V.  was  talking  to  their  chief,  the  lat- 
ter, being  a  few  feet  off,  presented  his  gun  and 
fired.  One  of  the  ColonePs  Indians,  who  had  been 
most  suspicious,  and  stood  by  watching,  with  he- 
roic devotion,  sprang  between,  just  in  time  to  re- 
ceive the  ball  through  his  own  heart.  He  had  a 
brother  near  by,  who,  as  the  Indian  chief  turned  to 
fly,  sprang  upon  him  like  a  tiger,  and  buried  his 
knife  to  the  hilt  in  his  back.  Almost  at  the  same 
instant  another  chief  feU,  by  a  shot  from  a  trader, 
who  had  marked  him  in  anticipation  of  the  result. 
The  Indians  fled,  and  many  of  the  Mexican  militia 
and  the  traders  pursued  them  on  horseback.  The 
ammunition  of  the  Indians  soon  gave  out,  and  their 
pursuers  would  overtake  them  in  succession,  dis- 
mount, fire,  take  the  scalp— without  being  particu- 
lar whether  the  man  was  dead  or  not — ^reload,  and 
pursue  again ;  several  of  the  traders  were  men- 
tioned as  having  killed  three  or  four  in  this  man- 
ner— ^like  turkey  shooting — ^and  perhaps  nothing 
but  nightfall  saved  the  whole  party  from  destruc- 
tion. It  was  not  ascertained  that  the  Mexican 
regulars  shed  any  blood  on  the  occasion ;  hut,  on 
the  other  hand,  we  were  assured  that  the  cruelty 
and  barbarity  of  some  of  the  Americans  disgusted 
even  the  Mexicans  and  Spaniards ;  that  they  scalped 
one  Indian  at  least,  who  had  life  enough  left  to  con- 
tend against  it,  though  without  arms ;  and  they  un- 
doubtedly took  the  skin  from  some  of  the  bodies, 
and  stretched  it  on  their  wagon  bodies.  I  myself 
saw  several  scalps  dangling  as  ornaments  to  the 
bridle  of  a  trader. 

Several  of  our  officers  returned  with  a  trader  to 
conduct  the  caravan  to  our  camp ;  they  arrived  in 
the  course  of  the  day,  and  encamped  near  by. 
That  evening  Captain  W.  invited  Colonel  Viscarro, 
Captain  Obrazo,  and  another  gentleman,  secretary, 
and  since  Governor  of  Santa  Fe,  with  whom  he 
became  acquainted  before  they  arrived,  to  sup  at 
our  tent.  I  distinctly  remember  the  feast  we  gave 
them.  Seated  cross-legged  around  a  green  blanket 
in  the  bottom  of  the  tent,  we  partook  of  bread,  buf- 
falo meat,  and,  as  an  extraordinary  rarity,  some 
salt  pork ;  but  to  crown  all,  were  several  large  raw 
onions,  for  which  we  were  indebted  to  the  arrival 
of  our  guests ;  a  tin  cup  of  whiskey,  which,  like 
the  pork,  had  been  reserved  for  an  unusual  occa- 
sion, was  passed  round,  followed  by  another  of 
water. 

Colonel  y.  was  a  man  of  fine  appearance,  and  of 
perfectly  dignified  and  gentlemanly  manners.  His 
horsemanship — extraordinary  for  a  Spaniard — had 
been  witnessed  that  day  by  Captain  W. :  an  im- 
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mense  drore  of  hones,  &c.,  which  they  brought 
was  frightened,  and  disposed  to  ran ;  he  rode  at 
full  speed  to  prevent  it,  and  seemed  in  many  places 
at  once ;  stopping  his  horse,  with  the  aid  of  the  an- 
merciful  Spanish  bit,  in  full  career,  more  suddenly 
than  if  shot,  and  throwing  him  on  his  haunches,  he 
would  whirl  him  around,  and  cause  him  to  plant  the 
fore  feet,  with  equal  speed,  in  an  opposite  direction. 
On  the  march  he  had  pursued  a  noble  wild  horse, 
which  baffled  all  others,  and  both  being  at  utmost 
speed,  had  thrown  his  lazo,  for  a  fore  foot,  and 
caught  it!  Unfortunately  the  shock  broke  the 
poor  animal's  leg,  when  the  Colonel  drew  an  ar- 
row, and  shot  him  through  the  heart. 

The  next  day  we  had  time  to  look  about  us,  and 
admire  the  strangest  collection  of  men  and  animals 
that  had  perhaps  CTor  met  on  the  frontier  of  the 
United  States.  There  were  a  few  Mexicans — 
Creoles — ^polished  gentlemen,  magnificently  clothed 
in  Spanish  costume ;  a  large  number  of  grave  Spa- 
niards, exiled  from  Mexico,  and  on  their  way  to  the 
United  States,  with  much  property  in  stock  and 
gold — their  whole  equipage  was  Spanish;  there 
was  a  company  of  Mexican  regulars,  as  they  were 
called,  in  uniform,  (mere  apologies  for  soldiers,  or 
even  men ;)  several  tribes  of  Indians,  (or  Mexi- 
cans,) much  more  formidable  as  warriors,  were 
grouped  about  with  their  horses,  and  spears  planted 
in  the  ground.  Frenchmen  were  there  of  course; 
and  our  180  hardy  veterans,  in  rags,  but  well 
armed  and  equipped  for  any  service :  four  or  five 
languages  were  spoken  :  but,  to  complete  the  pic- 
ture, must  be  mentioned  the  3,000  horses,  mules, 
jacks,  which  kept  up  an  incessant  braying.  The 
Spaniards  and  their  attendants  were  in  motion, 
throwing  the  lazo,  catching  wild  mules;  and  others 
dashed  off  after  buffalo,  which  seemed  disposed  to 
send  representatives  to  this  congress  of  the  men 
and  animals  of  two  nations.  I  remember,  too,  that 
some  Camanche  dogs  came  over  the  hills  into 
camp,  from  a  direction  opposite  to  that  of  the 
march  of  the  Mexicans ;  but  this  strange  circum- 
stance was  hardly  noticed,  though  I  did  hear  some 
one  ask,  ^' where  the  d — ^l  did  those  wild  geese 
come  from!"  as  a  pair  of  them  were  seen  dodging 
About. 

The  battalion  was  reviewed  and  drilled  for  the 
edification  of  the  Mexican  officers,  and  then  a  com- 
pany of  light  infantry,  at  the  old  tactics,  (which 
being  admirably  suitable,  and  truly  American,  has 
been  dropped.)  AAerwards  we  visited  the  Mexi- 
can camp,  when  their  motley  force  was  drawn  up ; 
to  judge  from  the  appearance  of  their  arms,  &c.,  a 
volley  from  the  regular  company,  at  fif^y  paces, 
would  have  proved  of  small  consideration.  After 
their  dismissal,  we  fell  in  with  a  group  who  were 
singing,  and  introduced,  in  some  way  to  their  con- 
clusion, the  name  of  George  Washington;  where- 
upon one  of  them  advanced,  hat  in  hand,  for  a  col- 
lection.   Their  officers  were  much  mortified,  and 


kicked  him  off;  while- we  considered  it  Uoghafale 
to  be  thus  called  upon,  in  consideratioo  that  t  sjogle 
piece  of  money  was  unknown  in  our  camp,  viiere 
the  very  existence  of  a  "  cireolating  mediam*^  had 
been  so  long  useless  as  to  be  almost  forgotten. 

I  saw  a  characteristic  exploit  of  one  of  tlit 
southern  mongrels — a  camp  follower.  He  rode  a 
blindfolded,  unbridled  donkey  in  ponoit  of  a  bof- 
&io,  at  which  he  continued  to  soap  so  aaUqiie  fin* 
piece,  until  it  was  almost  out  of  sight. 

We  all  dined,  by  invitation,  with  Colonel  V.  and 
his  officers ;  his  tent  was  very  large  and  eomforta- 
ble,  oval  in  shape,  and  quite  roomy.  We  aatdowa, 
about  sixteen,  to  a  low  table,  all  the  foratton  of 
which  was  silver ;  which,  however,  we  aearcdy 
noticed,  in  view  of  their  inviting  ooBtesta,  amoog 
which  was  fried  ham.  This  course  was  followed 
by  another  of  various  kinds  of  cakes,  and  deligfat- 
fttl  chocolate ;  and  there  were  several  kinds  of 
Mexican  wines.  All  had  been  brought,  do  doobt, 
for  the  occasion,  direct  from  Santa  Fe. 

In  the  dusk  of  evening,  a  large  group  of  the 
Mexican  Indians  came  into  camp,  bearing  aloft  oa 
spears  the  scalps  which  they  had  lately  taken,  ind 
singing  Indian  songs ;  dark  figures,  with  matted 
hair  streaming  over  their  shoulders,  utteiiag  the 
wild  notes  of  their  deep-toned  choruses,  they  r^ 
sembled  demons  rather  than  men.  Saddeniy  one 
would  enter  the  circle,  and  indulge  in  an  extrava- 
gant display  of  grief,  beating  his  forehead  and 
breast,  and  howling  like  a  famished  wolf;  and  tbea 
dashing  the  scalps  to  the  ground,  stamp  on  them, 
and  fire  his  gun  at  them.  AAer  this  propitiatory 
lament  to  the  manes  of  a  departed  friend,  or  rela- 
tion, be  would  burst  forth,  with  the  others,  iato 
the  wildest  and  most  unearthly  song  of  tiiaiqih  and 
exultation. 

The  Indian  who  had  lost,  and  avenged  hia  brother, 
as  related,  had  been  in  camp  in  the  day ;  he  was  t 
fine  fellow,  and  seemed  inconsolable.  He  made 
us  speeches,  unintelligible  of  course;  botexpandisf 
his  bare  chest,  and  striking  it  forciUy  with  hJB 
palm,  he  would  end  them  by  exclaiming,  "Me  die 
for  the  Americans.*^ 

CHAPTER  XII. 

On  the  14th  of  October,  having  reUered  the 
Mexicans  of  their  charge,  we  took  a  verj  fiieadly 
parting,  and  again  marched  early  on  oor  retora. 
Soon  afler,  w^e  saw  smokes  arise  over  the  distant 
hills ;  evidently  signals,  indicating  to  different  par- 
ties of  Indians  oor  separation  and  maith.  Of 
what  purport,  whether  preparatory  to  as  attack 
upon  the  Mexicans,  or  ourselves,  or  rather  onr  ita- 
mense  drove  of  animals,  we  could  only  gM». 

The  passage  over  prairies  with  horses  or  cattle, 
while  it  is  free  from  all  money  expense  for  forage, 
is  attended  with  the  trouble,  risk,  sod  delays  «f 
grazing.  There  is  always  danger  of  hoi«s»  ^^^ 
ing  off,  being  frightened  by  accident,  or  drives  by 
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ao  eoemy.  HobbliDg  is  Dever  effectaal ;  and  if 
tied  with  larioto,  they  frequently  cripple  or  cut 
themsehes  badly  before  they  become  ased  to  it. 
To  proTide  against  troable  and  danger  in  our  case, 
with  oar  few  cattle,  a  plan  of  camp  for  the  return 
march  was  adopted,  which  enclosed  them  in  a 
space  large  enough  for  grazing.  The  tents  of 
three  companies  were  pitched  in  single  lines  around 
three  sides  of  a  square,  the  parallel  sides  of  which 
were  equally  extended  by  two  rows  of  wagons, 
while  the  fourth  company,  on  guard,  completed  the 
parallelogram. 

For  these  places  of  camp,  and  many  other  bene- 
fits, we  conceived  ourselves  indebted  to  our  Adju- 
taot,  the  lamented  J.  F.  Izard,  who  fell  gallantly 
b  Florida.  As  an  humble  tribute  to  the  memory 
of  so  bntTs,  so  talented,  so  accomplished  a  soldier, 
I  can  traly  say,  that,  on  this  expedition,  he  was 
MTer  known  to  fail  in  the  zealous,  thorough,  and 
eiemplaiy  performance  of  any  single  point,  impor- 
taot  or  minate,  of  any  duty  that  could  possibly  be 
ccQstTQed  to  be  his ;  besides  frequently  volunteer- 
ing  to  perform  the  arduous  details  of  others.  He 
has  gone— hot  has  left  us  the  bright  example  of  his 
life  and  his  death. 

Unhappy  Florida !  Thy  soil  has  drunk  the  hearths 
blood  of  the  army !  Thou  hast  robbed  her  and 
thecoaotry,  of  Izard,  and  Lank,  and  Brooke,  and  a 
liost  of  other  brave  spirits,  whose  loss  is  irreparable. 

Our  march  was  constantly  attended  by  immense 
eollectionB  of  buffalo,  which  seemed  to  have  a 
general  master,  perhaps  for  migration.  We  found 
uSem  much  further  eastward  than  we  had  met 
them.  Sometimes  a  hundred  or  two— a  fragment 
from  the  immense  multitude — would  approach  within 
t'o  or  three  hundred  yards  of  the  column,  and 
^reatea  a  charge,  which  at  best  would  have  proved 


Moanted  flanking-parties  of  traders  were  then  kept 

oat. 

The  weather  was  very  cold,  and  we  had.gene- 
i^T  black  frosts.  One  day  it  snowed  a  little,  and 
«tenty  mules  were  abandoned  and  left,  being  over- 
^<>ne  by  fatigue  and  cold.  It  must  not  be  supposed 
tnat  the  prairie  grass  was  now  fit  for  grazing ;  on 
toe  contrary,  so  dry  and  rigid  had  it  become,  that 
it  wore  the  feet  of  unshod  animals  until  they  bled ; 
ud  we  had  to  make  buffalo-hide  shoes  for  many  of 
^  oxen ;  but  in  the  river  and  creek  bottoms,  par- 
ticalarly  where  there  was  timber,  or  where  they 
l»d  been  burned  early  in  summer,  (which  can  al- 
ways be  done  when  they  escape  the  previous  win- 
^)  we  always  found  green  and  tender  grazing, 
sufficient  for  our  wants. 

li  is  surprising  in  what  fine  training  our  eam- 
P^gQ  had  put  us  all,  (to  say  nothing  of  our  fine 
««»lih;  and,  among  the  men — unable  to  commit  ex- 
cesses^not  a  case  of  sickness  had  occured.)  One 
^y  an  immense  gray  wolf  had  the  audacity  to  trot 
^niugh  the  line  of  wagons,  and  I  set  off*  afoot  in 


puxaoit,  regardless  of  the  laughter  of  my  compa- 
nions, who  derided  the  idea  of  outrunning  a  wolf. 
I  nevertheless  did  overtake  him,  and  brought  him 
to  bay,  when  he  jumped  and  snapped  at  me,  with  a 
disagreeable  clatter  of  tusks.  I  was  only  armed 
with  a  pistol,  and  unluckily,  owing  to  a  very  high 
wind,  it  snapped  repeatedly,  and  I  lefl  the  gentle- 
man to  take  his  course ;  but  in  returning  I  saw  a 
camp  follower  take  my  place,  with  a  rusty  sword, 
with  which  he  attacked  him.  The  wolf  rushed  at 
him,  and  received  several  blows  over  the  head ; 
when  making  a  motion  to  turn  tail,  his  antagonist 
as  gladly  seized  the  opportunity  of  doing  likewise, 
and  they  exhibited  the  extraordinary  and  laugha- 
ble spectacle  of  enemies  running  away  from  each 
other  with  all  speed,  at  the  same  moment. 

After  passing  110-mile  creek,  we  marched  25 
miles  without  water,  and  then  found  the  little 
branch  on  which  we  depended,  to  be  dry.  A  hole, 
filled  with  water,  was  however  discovered  six  or 
eight  hundred  yards  to  the  left,  but  for  some  unac- 
countable cause  we  were  marched  near  two  miles 
further,  and  encamped  where  the  country  was  as 
dry  as  tinder,  and  in  fact  we  were  threatened  with 
fire — ^a  long  line  of  it  extending  across  the  im- 
mense prairie,  was  gradually  approaching.  I  was 
ordered,  with  some  fifty  men,  to  secure  the  camp, 
by  burning  round  it,  when  a  wild  fellow,  with  a 
blazing  brand,  ran  along  firing  so  much  at  once 
that  the  matter  was  like  to  be  made  worse  ;  it  ra- 
pidly approached  in  a  great  sheet  of  flame  to  the 
ammunition  wagon,  and  would  have  swept  the 
camp  but  for  the  greatest  exertions,  to  which  I  set 
the  example,  to  the  sacrifice  of  a  cloak,  and  some 
damage  to  whiskers  and  eyebrows. 

To  my  astonishment,  my  mess  was  that  night 
supplied  with  a  keg  of  water,  for  which  two  of  my 


to  the  mule-drivers  and  their  charge,  men  had  gone,  unasked,  near  two  miles.    But 


about  midnight  it  commenced  raining  hard  and 
steadily,  and  it  continued  for  eighteen  hours ;  and 
but  for  this,  it  seemed  impossible  that  the  cattle 
could  have  got  on ;  they  were  few  in  number,  and 
had  suffered  much  before,  and  indeed  the  men 
were  required  to  assist  in  pulling  the  empty  wagons 
for  several  days'  march.  The  piece  of  artillery 
which  had  been  pulled  out  in  fine  style  by  six 
mules,  came  back  with  a  yoke  of  oxen. 

The  next  day  we  marched  twenty-five  or  thirty 
miles  through  a  hard  rain ;  and  bearing  ofif  to  the 
left,  struck  a  bold  creek  and  encamped. 

In  our  long  absence  from  the  world,  and  with  so 
little  occupation  for  the  mind,  it  seemed  that  our 
imaginations  had  become  disordered,  and  we  had 
lost  the  power  of  forming  a  just  estimate  of  the 
most  familiar  objects.  I  saw  a  group  of  officers 
examining,  with  seeming  admiration,  a  brass- 
mounted  rifle  which  they  foudd  in  the  hands  of  an 
Indian  hunter ;  and  when  the  friends  of  the  traders 
met  them  with  fresh  horses  from  the  settlements, 
I  thought  them,  at  a  little  distance,  splendid  stal- 
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lions,  when  they  were,  in  reality,  work  mares, 
though  in  fine  order.  Such  questions  as,  *'  Is  the 
President  dead !"  were  asked  of  these  men. 

The  day  after  the  hard  march  mentioned  above, 
I  walked  twelve  miles  in  three  hours,  without  the 
slightest  fatigue.  We  returned  by  the  agency  on 
the  Kansas ;  and  the  log-houses  there,  were  the 
first  habitations  of  men  we  had  seen  for  five  months. 

Under  the  friendly  cover  of  the  shades  of  even- 
ing, on  the  8th  of  November,  our  tatterdemalion 
veterans  marched  into  Fort  Leavenworth,  and  took 
quiet  possession  of  the  miserable  huts  and  sheds 
left  by  the  3d  infantry  the  preceding  May. 


A  MEMORY. 

She  was  a  gentle,  quiet  girl,  • 

With  darkly  waving  hair 
Just  parted  in  her  simple  way, 

On  a  forehead  low  and  fair. 
No  flush  of  brillimnt  loveliness 

Was  sparkling  on  her  face. 
But  somethiDg  tranquil  and  subdued 

And  touching  in  its  grace. 

She  seldom  smiled ;  but  then  she  brought 

No  cloud  en  other's  glee ; 
And  ever  on  her  pale  young  brow, 

A  shadow  seemed  to  be ; 
And  ihen  her  voice  was  very  sad 

In  its  soft  and  earnest  tone. 
With  a  low  and  winning  eloquence, 

And  a  sweetness  all  its  own. 

Some  hidden  sorrow,  on  the  past, 

A  darkness  seemed  to  throw ; 
She  never  spoke  of  early  ties, 

Or  of  pleasures  long  ago. 
But  in  the  daily,  common  cares 

She  calmly  met  her  share. 
As  one  who  had  no  shrinking  from 

The  trials  life  must  bear. 

No  jest  was  on  the  placid  lip 

Where  kindest  accents  hung. 
And  never  now,  the  careless  laugh 

From  her  still  spirit  rung. 
But  with  a  light  and  silent  step 

She  moved  among  the  throng. 
Promoting  in  her  noiseless  way 

The  cheerful  dance  and  song. 

She  had  a  pleasure  in  the  sight 

Of  others'  happy  mirth, 
Such  as  an  angel  might  have  felt 

While  looking  on  the  earth  ; 
For  she  was  like  an  angel  here, 

So  lovely  and  so  pure, 
And  she  hath  passed  where  spirits  are, 

To  dwell  with  as  no  more. 

We  miss  the  kindness  of  her  voice, 

And  the  beauty  of  her  brow ; 
And  the  sweetest  words  we  ever  heard 

Are  silent  to  us  now. 
She  never  spoke  the  qniet  grief, 

Whose  blight  so  early  fell — 
She  had  been  gayer  once,  they  said, 

But  loved  too  long  and  well. 
FredirUMmrgt  Va^  /AMS  T.  LOMAX. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

'*  I  heard  the  trailing  garments  of  the  flight 

Sweep  thro'  her  naarble  halls ! 
I  saw  her  sable  skirts  all  fringed  with  light 

From  the  celestial  walls  I^—Xoi^/dlM. 

**  II  avait  un  caractere  mobile,  sensible,  et  paMtooae ;  il 
r^unissait  tout  cequi  peut  entralner  les  antres,  et  loi  meoe ; 
mais  le  malbeur  Vavait  rendu  timide  enven  la  destine.* 

CorwK. 

Night,  the  gemmed  aod  beautiful  night,  oodiiD- 
med  by  fleecy  cloud,  or  "  eDvioas  mist/'  wis  hoM< 
iag  its  revel  in  the  sky !  In  sparkling  groop,  or 
siWery  galaxy,  each  star  was  turning  its  goldeo 
eye  towards  the  east;  and,  dnsteting  together 
upon  the  blue  concaye,  shone  forth  the  dughteis 
of  the  Ocean  nymph — the  glittering  Pleiides. 
Within  the  luminous  ring,  the  seventh  sister  beam- 
ed not ;  for  fated  Ilium,  she  had  quenched  her  light, 
and  thenceforth,  Electra  stood  not  amid  the  stsny 
circle.  Faintly,  sadly  twinkled  the  sorrowing  Me- 
rope  ;  doth  she  pine  for  her  mortal  love  1  or  weeps 
she,  that,  among  the  sister  stars,  she  only  hath 
linked  herseif  to  son  of  earth  ?  Wielding  his  **  gol- 
den sword,'*  Orion  stood  forth  among  tfte  glitter- 
ing myriads ;  and  far  across  the  azore  ezpaose, 
stretched  away,  in  one  bright  zone,  the  coantless 
groups  in  *•  the  Milky  Way."  Yet  the  buiqaei 
speeds  not  the  while  fair  Dian  is  away— the  amber- 
colored  gates  of  the  East  begin  to  gleam  aad 
brighten — ^the  dusky  ramparts  on  either  side  are 
just  tipped  with  a  silvery  ray — bright,  aod  yet  more 
bright,  streams  out  fipom  the  opening  portals,  (be 
flood  of  moonshine ;  and  now  glides  fbitb  is  ma- 
jesty and  beauty,  the  queen  of  the  festival,  attenl- 
ed  only  by  one  meek-eyed  star  whose  lustre  pslei 
into  dimness  beside  her  own  refiilgeDee.  Cooes 
there  no  homage  from  the  myriads  of  her  snbjecta, 
as  thus  bright  Dian  moves  amid  their  groops  t  la 
the  dimmed  lights,  as  each  star  veils  its  twiokliqg 
eye,  there  dwells,  if  speechless,  yet  timaltaiMoe^ 
homage  throughout  the  shining  court;— hot  & 
away,  lingering  upon  the  horizon's  verge,  fair  ^ei 
nus  sparkles,  and  potting  forth  every  laji 
strives  to  emulate  the  peerless  beaoty  of 
queeidy  Dian,  for  she  loves  not  that  her  light 
be  shrouded  in  the  radiance  of  another;  bat 
is  not  unchecked  in  her  vain  aspirii 
Mars  looks  askance  at  her,  to  reproach  the  tulo; 
presumption,  with  which  she  is  cooceotrating 
brightness,  and  as  he  looks,  colors  a  doskj 
in  the  excess  and  ardor  of  his  allegiaoce. 
dancing  meteors  stream  along  with  dasaiing 
nue,  as  they  waft  their  homage  to  the  Qoeeo 

*  It  is  well  known,  Man  is  distingQiaheii  fn»  tfa<  ori 
planets,  by  shining  with  a  red  lustre. 
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Xight,  and  then  with  quickened  step,  and  on  track- 
less way,  hurry  away ! 

But  Uis  not  the  distant  stars  alone,  which  are 
shining  and  banqueting,  for  they  looked  down  upon 
iliaminated  haUs,  from  whose  windows  there  was 
fioog  forth  a  flood  of  radiance,  as  if  in  mockery  of 
the  starry  lights  above,  and  from  whose  gay,  and 
beautiful  throng,  there  came  upon  the  ear  of  night 
Tojces  full  of  mirth  and  music. 

Radiant  forms  flashing  with  jewels,  flitted  past, 
which  the  glittering  mirrors  multiplied  to  a  daz- 
zling infinity.     Eyes,  blue  as  the  heavens  where 
we  have  just  been  lingering,  bright  as  the  stars 
with  which  we  haye  just  been  dallying,  languished, 
or  sparkled,  amid  that  gorgeous  crowd.     Music, 
lowers,  lights,  the  silvery  laugh,  the  whispered 
word,  the  bright  smile,  all,  all  were  girding  that 
terrene  banquet  with  their  enchantments ;  and  yet, 
apart  from  revelry  and  joyousness,  there  might  be 
seen  one,  whose  spirit  went  not  forth  to  meet  such 
influence.     Within  the  recess  of  a  curtained  win- 
dow, he  stood  apart  from  the  glittering  crowd,  and 
whfle  the  silken  draperies  screened  him  from  the 
cniioos  gaze  of  the  revellers,  he  could  readily  note 
what  he  listed,  among  the  throng ;  but  as  it  hurried 
past  him,  'twas  easy  to  see  his  eye  rested  on  none, 
with  a  warmer  or  kindlier  feeling  than  mere  pass- 
ing admiration.     Often  he  turned  his  gaze  away  as 
if  weary  of  the  gaudy  pageant,  and  sought  through 
the  open  casement,  to  dwell  upon  the  gemmed  sky 
above  himy  as  if  his  thoughts  had  more  kindred  fel 
kwship  there  than  with  the  sickly  frivolities  of 
which  he  was  a  some-time  looker-on — ^not  a  parti- 
cipant.   In  his  dark  earnest  eye,  there  was  "  the 
clear  midnight  of  southern  skies,"  and  on  the  olive 
of  his  expansive  brow  might  be  traced  his  tropical 
origin ;  for  his  home  was  far  away  in  the  sunny 
soQth,  beneath  skies  of  sapphire  brightness,  and 
amid  the  fragrance  and  beauty  of  an  almost  per- 
petual spring.     Did  his  thoughts  now  wander  away 
to  his  sea-girt  home,  his  beautiful  Cuba,  as  he  stood 
jQ5t  without  the  circle  of  the  mirthful,  and  gazed 
Qpward  at  the  quiet  stars,  or  bent  his  look  upon  the 
dark  green  leaves  of  an  orange  tree,  which,  within 
an  antique  vase,  shared  the  window  seat  with  him  ? 
But  while  we  pause  with  this  child  of  the  beau> 
tiful  south,  I  woidd  fain  detain  thee,  yet  longer, 
gentle  reader,  from  the  band  of  revellers,  and 
whisper  to  thee,  what  I  wot  of  the  history  of  one 
with  whom  we  have  much  to  do  in  the  hours  thou 
may*st  grant  me.     Dost  thou  not  read  in  the  deep 
mournful  eyes,  a  tale  of  sorrow  and  stricken  pro- 
mises %  Dost  thou  not  mark  upon  the  ample  fore- 
head, a  lingering  of  the  touches  of  care  %    Dost 
thou  not  see  about  the  chiselled  lip,  a  something  of 
earnestness,  which  would  tell  thee  the  child  nur- 
tured under  natore^s  softest  heaven,  has  yet  bowed 
him  beneath  the  mntterings  of  a  storm  and  break- 


Herbert  Somerville^s  earliest  youth  had  known  no 
sorrow !  Born  of  parents  whose  almost  inexhaus- 
tible wealth  had  pampered  his  childhood  with  every 
luxury,  whose  tender  care  and  watchful  afiection 
ever  kept  their  vigils  about  his  daily  path ;  spring- 
ing from  infancy  to  youth  amid  the  voluptuousness 
of  a  southern  clime ;  his  imagination  fostered  by 
its  beautiful  influences ; — who  could  wonder  that  he 
put  back  from  him  every  shape  of  misfortune,  and 
successfully  tutored  himself  to  the  belief,  that  his 
life  of  happiness  and  indulgence  would  never  be 
ovennantled  by  a  stem  adversity  1  Years  sped  on, 
and  the  child  was  merged  in  the  boy  ;  still  fortune 
smiled  and  toyed  and  caressed  him,  as  if  she  could 
not  be  too  prodigal  with  her  favors — nor  was  Her- 
bert the  only  heir  of  the  stately  house  over  which 
the  fickle  goddess  so  richly  presided ;  another,  a  fair, 
beautiful  b(V|r,  whose  childhood  was  not  yet  spent, 
divided  with  him  each  gilded  gift,  and  shared 
equally  the  treasures  of  a  parent's  affection.    With 
his  golden  curls  dancing  on  the  sunlight,  and  large 
beseeching  eyes  of  heaven's  own  blue,  with  an  ever- 
variable  rose  flushing    bis  cheek — and  skin  of 
pearly  whiteness,  he  was  the  entire  opposite  of  the 
dark  noble-looking  youth,  who  never  wearied  of 
leading  him  about,  initiating  him  into  all  his  boyish 
sports,  obeying  his  every  whim,  and  repressing  all 
his  more  manly  aspirations,  that  he  might  minister 
to  the  caprices  of  little  Carlos.    Herbert  bent  over 
his  couch  the  last  thing  at  night,  to  hearken  to  his 
balmy  breathings  or  hush  him  to  his  "  rosy  rest  ;*' 
and,  with  the  first  golden  sunshine  of  morning,  he 
was  there  to  rouse  the  little  sleeper  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  another  day  full  of  promise,  full  of  happi- 
ness. 

It  was  the  opening  of  summer  in  their  own  beau* 
tiful  island,  and  one  of  the  most  cloudless  of  sum- 
mer's days  had  scarcely  worn  away  its  earliest 
hours.  The  long  shadows  lay  upon  the  enamelled 
turf.  The  blades  of  grass  bent  beneath  the  tears  of 
night — ^within  the  blushing  bosom  of  each  floweret 
there  yet  lolled  the  dew-drop,  in  whose  mirror  a 
thousand  sunbeams  seemed  entangled — and  a  tre- 
mulous and  capricious  breeze  shook  a  shower  of 
white  leaves,  ever  and  anon,  from  the  boughs  of 
the  orange  trees,  dispensing  a  fragrance  which  was 
borne  upon  "  the  light  wings  of  Zephyr"  to  the 
portico  where  the  family  of  Mr.  Somerville  wwe 
gathered  to  luxuriate  in  the  first  fresh  hours  of  the 
morning.  But  soon  they  dispersed  to  their  several 
occupations;  for  Herbert,  who  was  somewhat  of 
a  student,  gave  the  earliest  portion  of  the  day  to 
his  father  in  his  study,  where  the  arcanum  of  clas- 
sic lore  had  wherewith  to  fascinate  and  charm  his 
you ng  imagination.  Feminine  employ  beguiled  the 
idlesse  of  the  long  moroii^gs  for  his  mother,  while 
little  Carlos  was  left  to  amiase  himself  as  best  be 
could,  in  the  absence  of  Herbert.    On  this  morn- 


ing forth  of  a  tempest,  more  appalling  and  wither-  ing,  he  had  gambolled  over  the  green  lawn,  till,  wea- 
tDg  than  ever  marred  the  skies  of  bis  own  fair  land  1  ry  of  his  loneliness,  he  threw  himself  beside  the 
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water's  edge,  (for  the  grounds  sloped  down  to  the 
sea,)  and  began  watching  the  mimic  waves  as  they 
chased  each  other  almost  to  his  feet,  and  then 
broke  in  musical  murmurs  on  the  bnnk  of  the  green 
award.  A  half  hoar  passed  away  thas ;  and,  as 
Carlos  was  sighing  in  half  weariness  at  the  long 
absence  of  Herbert,  a  tiny  wave  swung  around 
from  the  decayed  trunk  of  a  tree,  the  little  skiff  in 
which  his  brother  was  wont  to  row  him  of  a  soft 
still  evening,  when  some  extraordinary  self-denial 
or  evidence  of  magnanimity,  had  procured  for  him 
this  indulgence. 

"  How  beautiful  the  water  does  look  with  the 
sunshine  upon  it,"  said  Carlos,  musingly,  '^anMow 
soft  the  wind  is !  I  am  sure  I  could  row  our  skiff 
now,  just  as  well  as  Herbert ;  but  I  will  not  try, 
lest  he  should  be  angry  with  me.  I  will  only  step 
into  it,  to  see  how  nicely  it  rocks,  as  I  swing  my- 
self to  and  fro.''  Thus  saying,  he  sprang  with 
childish  glee  into  the  boat ;  but  soon  tiring  of  the 
monotonous  motion,  he  bethought  himself  how 
pleasant  it  would  be  just  to  coast  along  the  lawn — 
all  scruples  vanishing  before  the  perspective  of 
enjoyment,  this  idea  opened  to  him :  It  was  but  the 
labor  of  a  minute  to  detach  the  little  bark  from  its 
anchor,  and  in  another  moment,  Carlos  was  ca- 
reering over  the  waters,  at  the  mercy  of  the  wind 
and  waves,  when  they  should  claim  so  fair  a  prey. 

'^How  merry  dear  little  Carlos  seems!"  said 
Herbert,  half  musingly,  as  he  bent  him  over  the 
pages  of  the  Athenian  orator ;  *'  I  am  afraid  he  will 
not  sigh  for  my  companionship,  if  he  amuses  him- 
self so  well  without  me" — and  even  as  he  spoke, 
the  gladsome  laugh  of  the  child  came  ringing  over 
the  waters,  and  was  borne  through  the  open  win- 
dow near  which  Herbert  sat. 

Away  flew  the  moments,  and  yet  the  little  sailor 
was  toying  on  the  waves,  and  ftither  and  brother 
sat,  unwitting  of  his  peril.  A  gust  of  wind  came 
through  the  casement  with  sadden  violence,  and 
dispersed  several  fragments  of  paper  which  rested 
upon  the  table. 

"  Our  sunbright  morning  is  soon  overcast,"  said 
Mr.  Somerville,  as  he  advanced  quickly  to  the  win- 
dow to  lower  it.  *'  From  the  dark  masses  of  cloud 
which  are  stretching  across  the  sky,  I  should  not 
wonder  if  the  storm-king  be  pavilioned  in  their  an- 
gry looking  folds.  Only  see  how  lowering  is  the 
face  of  the  whole  heavens  V*  but  as  he  looked,  his 
countenance  became  of  a  livid  paleness,  his  knees 
smote  each  other;  and  turning  from  the  casement 
with  a  frenzied  ezclamatioiif  he  hurried  from  the 
room,  leaving  Herbert  in  dismay  at  his  sudden 
and  agonized  agitatioiL  With  breathless  haste 
and  an  indefinable  apprehension,  Herbert  followed 
him,  and  as  they  sped  to  the  water's  brink,  he  saw 
a  sight  which  curdled  his  young  blood  with  horror ! 
Carlos  was  tossing  in  the  frail  bark  which  every 
fafreese  was  bearing  farther  and  farther  from  the 
shore,  and  rocking  to  add  fro,  as  it  pitched  from  the 


crested  summit  of  one  wave  into  the  yawning  depth 
of  another.   The  wind  had  arisen  with  that  sudden- 
ness usual  in  southern  latitudes,  and  even  as  they 
gazed  in  powerless  anguish  of  soul,  they  could  per- 
ceive its  increasing  violence.     Fiery  flashed  forth 
from  the  angry  clouds,  the  forked  lightning—- load 
rattled  the  pealing  thunder — ^fierce   howled  the 
rushing  wind — dark  scowled  the  blackening  hea- 
vens— fast  came  the  arrowy  rain !  God  of  hesTen, 
what,  see  those  agonized  watchers !  The  long  sil- 
ken curls  float  on  the  winds, — ^the  tiny  arms  are 
stretched  forth  for  aid — one  long,  wild,  piercing 
shriek  arises  over  the  din  of  the  warring  elements ; 
and the  waters  only  can  tell  the  rest ! 

On  one  fair  morning  which  seemed  to  taunt  the 
sufferers  by  its  calm  and  sunshine,  the  body  of  Car- 
los Somerville  was  borne  to  his  home.  The  golden 
locks  were  still  dripping  with  the  treacherous  wa- 
ters, and  upon  the  soft  fair  cheek,  there  seemed 
something  fresh  like  life — yet  the  ghastly  featores, 
set  and  rigid,  spoke  too  truly  the  work  of  the  de- 
stroyer,— placid  and  serene  smiled  that  young 
brow, — ^yet  looking  upon  it,  there  arose  an  awe,  a 
solemnity  which  told,  the  sleeper  was  locked  in  that 
slumber  which  knows  no  awaking!  From  that 
hour  Mr.  Somerville  never  smiled,  and  the  flowers 
had  not  blossomed  upon  the  sod  which  covered  his 
last  bom,  ere  he  was  laid  beside  him,  while  poor 
Herbert  was  left  alone  to  console  and  sustain  his 
mother. 

Tears,  though  they  brought  alleviation,  offered 
not  oblivion — their  grief  abated  into  a  deep  and 
unbroken  melancholy ;  hoping  time  would  effect 
for  both  what  nought  else  could  do,  Herbert  Som- 
erville clasped  his  mother  in  a  &rewell  embrace, 
and  was  launched  upon  '*  the  deep  and  dark  bloe 
ocean."  It  was  her  strongly  urged  persuasions 
which  had  induced  him  to  come  to  the  United 
States  for  the  completion  of  his  education — opoa 
which  he  had  acted  only  after  many  tears  and  pro- 
phetic unwillingness.  Was  it  not  prophetic  f  for 
ere  the  lapse  of  two  years,  another  than  his  own 
kindred  had  broken  to  him  one  more  of  life's  dark 
truths — his  mother  had  gone  to  join  his  father  and 
his  brother ;  aiid  another  mound  arose  beside  the 
memorials  of  his  blighted  affections,  and  another 
sculptured  tablet  told  the  passer-by,  thai,  worn  out 
with  the  weariness  and  fever  of  life,  the  mother  had 
laid  down  to  sleep  beside  the  husband  and  the  child ' 

The  last  of  his  kindred,  Herbert  SomernDe 
stood  alone,  without  ties  or  sweet  domestie  booda— 
without  "  the  poetry  of  life's  dull  prose.** 

Delicately  sensitive,  with  all  the  reifinement  of  i 
mind  of  rare  and  beautiful  texture, — all  the  kind- 
ness and  warmth  of  a  heart  whose  gloss  had  not 
been  polluted  by  the  contact  of  worldly  sentiments, 
and  worldly  considerations,  he  was  but  ill  fitted  to , 
breast  the  conflicts  of  a  stormy  political  horizoo, 
or  3ret  the  tnrbulent  career  of  the  votary  of  plea- 
sure and  fashion. 
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His  eoUegitte  course  perfected,  wby  manrel  thftt 
be  sboold  yet  shrink  from  a  return  to  the  home  of 
bia  joath-^nbittered,  as  his  recollections  of  it 
were— desoltte,  as  it  was  now  to  him  !  He  was 
bot  a  looker-on  in  the  gay  coteries  of  New- York, 
vbitber  be  had  been  persuaded  to  accompany  a 
ehaanatfl,  and  whom,  as  bis  cicerone,  he  was  fol* 
to  eoBie  of  the  r^-unions  of  this  northern 


Robert  Harley,  who  was  noi  precisely  an  ade- 
quate mentor,  a  modern  Democritus,  Ti?acioas,  full 
of  sparkling  sarcasm,  with  an  overflowing  exube- 
noce  whieh  tinged  all  it  touched  with  couleur  de 
rsse,  wia  the  beloved  friend  of  Somerville.  T was 
ttuge  tbat  a  nature,  quiet  and  tranquil  like  that  of 
Herbert's,  ahonld  have  sought  and  mingled  with  the 
more  rushing  and  gleeful  one  of  Harley~yet  it 
na  80— and  a  friendship,  warm  as  *twas  sincere, 
btti  sprung  op  between  the  two,  amid  the  monoto- 
tjiad  retirement  of  college  associations — 3.  friend- 
>UP)  which  bade  fair  to  resist  the  test  of  separation 
lad  the  oneongeoial  pursuits  of  manhood. 

CHAPTER  II. 
"Shan  we  not  in  to  see  the  fiesul  vhow  l"^Vda»eo, 
From  the  poetic  realm,  where  "  leaves  never 
cbiDge,  and  skies  never  weep,*'  I  would  bear  thee 
^  to  the  garlanded  banquet.  The  radiant  forms 
ifl  pleasure's  throng,  have  not  paused  in  the  flying 
^uee,oor  ha?e  the  chords  which  ring  through  the 
^ted  hails,  for  a  moment  bushed  in  their  melody; 
our  absence  has  beeo  unnoticed  and  uncared-for 
uud  80  much  glee ;  and  the  "  bright  spring-flowers 
of  (be  festal  wreath*'  have  not  worn  away  their 
^  while  we  were  gone.  The  deep  window  yet 
^^ooda  from  observation,  the  graceful  occupant, 
*bo  continnes  to  linger  within  its  curtained  covert ; 
^fWByihe  large  lustrous  eyes  seek  no  longer  the 
^  and  stars,  or  droop  upon  the  flower  near  him 
'bieb  bears  with  it  memories  of  his  own  far-off' 
^'  The  earnest  glance  dwells  upon  a  form  as 
»iaDt  IS  the  shining  ''  poetry  of  Heaven,"  and 
^  opon  a  brow  as  white,  as  the  blossoms  in  the 
eolptured  vase  beside  him !  Sweet  and  delightful 
T^wths  reverie  in  which  he  was  luxuriating ;  and 
ush,  most  dissonant,  seemed  the  laughter-loving 
^M9  which  tore  asunder  the  golden  web  his  fancy 
18  brightly  weaving ;  for  the  words  were  high  and 
^Ji  and  the  voice  came  from  one  who  had  peoe- 
ated  hi»  concealment,  and  was  there  to  share  it 
ithhim. 

"  Who,  hut  myself  would  have  thought  of  seek- 
gyoo  hereV  exclaimed  Robert  Harley,  for  the 
tnider  was  no  other  than  he,  "  ambushed  in  these 
Iken  draperies,  and  no  doubt  lying  in  wait  for  the 
8t  pair  of  dark,  gleaming  eyes,  which  will  recall 
yoQ  the  image  of  the  Spanish  Sefiorita,  in  yonr 
IT  isle,  whom  you  are  already  pining  for.  But  I 
Krred  this  curtained  window,  was  a  good  point 
•och  traitmroos  deaigns  and  —  ois  vaicU  " 


"For  the  prosecutions  of  your  own  schemes 
then/'  replied  Somerville  as  a  faint  smile  lighted 
op  his  countenance.  *' '  A  looker  on  in  Venice'  I 
can  derive  no  advantage,  or  a  mere  ephemeral  one, 
from  the  ambuscade  with  which  you  charge  roe. 
The  truth  is,  I  am  in  an  atmosphere  of  starry  eyes, 
from  whose  bewildering  mazes  I  shall  find  difficulty 
in  extricating  myself,  but  it  is  a  sort  of  tantalizing 
fascination,  for  I  can  only  worship  at  a  distance. 
You  forget,  I  am  ignorant  even  of  the  name  of 
each  divinity  that  claims  my  ad(»ation," 

''Ah!  yes!"  returned  Harley;  ''and  I  must 
open  the  stores  of  my  memory  and  furnish  you  with 
a  catalogue  of  the  pretty  fiaces  that  are  passing 
before  you.  Remembrance,  1  hope,  will  not  play 
me  false,  for  my  long  absence  from  such  circles 
has  thrown  over  my  recollection,  a  shade  which 
may  have  obscured  its  perceptions.  Well — com- 
men^oru — The  lady,  you  observe  in  such  an  exube- 
rance of  ioiletie  and  who,  in  her  feathers,  flowers 
and  jewels,  sweeps  through  the  rooms  with  some- 
what the  air  of  a  tragedy  queen,  is  no  other  than 
our  lovely  hostess.  The  two  young  girls  on  either 
side  of  her  just  now,  are  portionless  nieces,  who 
have  no  other  dower  than  their  dark,  handsome 
faces,  and  for  whom  Madame  La  Tante  is  exerting 
her  generalship  to  secure  establishments,  the  coun- 
terpart of  her  own  luxurious  and  elegant  mansion. 
Wo,  wo  to  the  hapless  wight  who  comes  within  the 
circle  of  her  enchantments !" 

And  thus  he  went  on,  caricaturing  every  indivi- 
dual that  flitted  past,  and  connecting  with  each  one, 
some  merry  jest  or  laughable  anecdote,  which  oft- 
times,  appealed,  not  unsuccessfully,  to  the  risible 
faculties  of  his  companion.  Somerville  longed  to 
know  who  was  the  fair  being  that  had  so  enchained 
his  admiration  before  he  was  joined  by  Harley ;  but, 
dreading  the  covert  raillery  he  knew  full  well  he 
should  encounter,  he  forobore  to  inquire.  Sudden- 
ly the  circle  just  in  front  of  them  parted,  and  as  it 
did  so,  the  object  of  Herbert's  impassioned  admi- 
ration appeared  again  to  his  gaze.  She  was  grace- 
fully reclining  on  a  divan  just  opposite,  and  listening 
with  a  languid  weariness  she  could  not  disguise,  to 
an  elaborately-dressed,  exotic-looking  personage, 
who,  despite  her  evident  ennui,  pertinaciously  pre- 
served his  seat  beside  her,  and  was  speaking  to  her 
with  a  volubility  which  seemed  to  promise  indefa- 
tigable perseverance. 

"  Ah,"  exclaimed  Harley,  "  there  is  the  hijcu  of 
our  belles — ^Florence  Courtland.  I  knew  not  be- 
fore, she  was  here,  or  I  should  have  sought  her.  Is 
she  not  very  lovely — a  "  sea-born  Venus,"  beside 
your  dark  languishing  southern  women  1" 

"Beautiful!  very,  very  beautiful!"  murmured 
Somerville,  as  if  communing  with  himself.  "  I 
cannot  conceive  of  a  more  faultless  vision  of  love- 
liness," added  he,  as  he  continued  to  gaze  upon  her. 

With  all  the  flush  of  her  girlish  freshness,  and 
the  joyousness  of  her  young  heart  leaping  to  the 
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lip  in  beaming  smiles,  Somerville  felt  fascinated — 
he  coald  not  withdraw  his  eyes  from  that  sweet 
face;  and,  silent,  rapt,  entranced,  his  gase  continued 
riretted  to  her. 

"  She  is  assuredly,  as  you  say, '  a  faultless  vision 
of  loveliness,'  '*  replied  Hariey,  ^  but  unfortunately 
a  little  tinged  with  la  eoquetterie — just  the  least 
possible  shade — and  yet  His  well  to  forewarn  yon, 
that  you  may  invest  your  heart  with  its  panoply  of 
resolves,  determinations— et  cetera.  And  now,'^ 
added  he,  rising  as  he  spoke,  **  let  me  present  you, 
and  introduce  you  as  an  humble  and  devout  peti- 
tioner for  the  indulgence  of  sighing  away  your  life 
at  her  feet — and  a  pretty  pair  of  feet  they  are,  I 
warrant  you — a  pair,  which  in  Titania's  day,  would 
have  secured  her  the  honor  of  attendance  on  fairy 
royalty ;  but  come,  come,  my  friend,**  and  he  exten- 
ded his  hand  to  Somerville.    Herbert  drew  back. 

"*No  more  of  that  Hal,  an  thou  lovest  me,'" 
responded  he.  *'  You  know  what  a  saddening  in- 
fluence, music,  even  the  gayest,  exercises  over  me ; 
therefore  for  this  evening  I  must  be  excused  a  pre- 
sentation to  the  lady  you  have  already  designated 
as  gifted  with  so  many  and  dangerous  attractions. 
Perhaps  too,  the  panoply  of  which  yon  speak  may 
be  penetrated  by  her  shafts;"  and  Somerville, 
smiled  half  in  earnest,  half  in  jest  as  he  suggested 
the  probability. 

"  Ah !  yes !  pour  nidt,  /may  confront  even  the 
blaze  of  her  charms,  but  you  have  not  been  steep- 
ed in  the  *'  Stygian  tide ;"  aiid  'tis  better  reflection 
should  aid  your  resolves,  ere  yon  are  brought  in 
contact  with  allorements  so  rare  and  irresistible." 
Thus  saying,  Hirley  glided  away,  and  the  next 
moment  was  beside  Florence.  Twas  evident  there 
vras  a  kindliness  of  feeling  between  the  two ;  for,  as 
Harley  advanced,  the  graceful  inclination  with 
which  she  received  others,  was  discarded  for  a 
more  unreserved  salutation.  The  white  hand  was 
extended  to  greet  him,  and  the  rounded  fingers 
gently  closed  over  his  own.  Her  face  lighted  up 
with  merriment  at  his  mirthful  sallies,  and  occa- 
sionally the  musical  gleeful  laugh  came  ringing 
from  the  lip— a  little  too  loud,  perhaps,  for  fashiona- 
ble decorum,  yet  full  of  gladness — **  full  of  life 
without  any  control" — ^the  unrepressed  overflow- 
ings of  a  young  heart  over  which  no  shadow  of 
care  had  ever  flitted ! 

And  Somerville,  Somerville  left  again  alone, 
pondered  upon  the  words  which  had  designated  to 
him,  the  beautiful  Florence,  as  a  graceful  blending 
of  nature^s  handiwork  without  those  enkindling 
qualities  of  the  heart,  which  impart  their  refined 
and  softening  influences  to  the  most  ordinary  coun- 
tenance. She  could  not  be  that  "  light,  unmean- 
ing thing,"  sporting  with  hearts  as  with  baubles,  to 
be  thrown  aside  when  the  eye  had  grown  weary  of 
the  plaything — shattering  the  hopes  her  own  sniiles 
had  fostered,  with  a  levity  embittering  the  act! 
Who  could  look  upon  that  young,  fresh  counte- 


nance, and  believe  such  excess  of  heartlessoess 
lurked  beneath  so  fair  an  exterior!  Whether  with 
her  features  in  perfect  repose,  and  the  deep  Tiolet- 
bhie  eyes  softened  by  the  night-bhbck  lashes,  aod 
gleaming  through  their  silken  fringe  with  ui  ex- 
pression sweet  almost  to  sadness— or  whether,  with 
sparkling  countenance  as  a  smile  shot  athwirt  ber 
face,  awaking  from  its  lurking  plaee  each  dimple, 
and  chasing  over  the  rounded  cheek  each  flitting 
blush,  she  appeared  lovely  as  a  "diviaitj  that 
should  be  worshipped" — the  more  beaatifiil  ^ 
the  variableness  of  that  beauty. 

*'  I  have  a  rare  gem  of  sentiment  for  you  in  the 
person  of  my  friend  Mr.  Somerville,'*  said  Harief, 
addressing  Florence.  "He  is  a  wanderer  from 
the  flowery  south,  and  amid  the  congealing  proper- 
ties of  the  atmosphere  of  our  society,  his  glowing 
romance  and  sentiment  are  shivering  piteoosl;. 
A  Ferdinand  he  is,  in  very  truth,  who,  in  all  iffain 
of  that  little  flutterer,  ydeped  the  heart,  might, 
without  any  sacrifice  of  veracity,  echo  to  his  Mi- 
randa, the  veritable  words  of  Shakapease*!  Nes^ 
politan  hercH— 

**  The  veryinsUnt  that  I  saw  yoa,  did 
My  heart  fly  to  yoar  serrice ;  ihere  resides 
To  make  me  slave  to  it." 

"  What  a  delightfiil  acquisition  he  wiD  be  to  oor 
coteries,"  laughingly  responded  Florence.  "I" 
this  age  of  cold  realities  and  among  our  ereiy-daT, 
matter-of-fact  cavaliers,  we  lack  some  qirig  o^ 
chivalry,  who  may  seem  to  have  lingered  by  ehanee 
upon  this  netherworld  since  the  stirring  age  oftoer- 
nameats-— romantic  deeds — and  chivahoos  prow* 
ess — ^wbo  will  prate  knowingly  of  moonlight  and 
roses — soft  glances  of  ladye,  and  love  of  knighti 
and  weave  together  a  heterogeneous  tisane  of  saeli 
absurdities." 

"  Yes !  my  friend  is  primitive  enough  to  aekoov^ 
ledge  himself  a  downright  proselyte  of  that  bor^ 
ridly  antediluvian  theory  of  love  at  first  sight ;  and 
sure,  no  disciple  of  the  schools  of  Aristotle  or  ?jr 
rho— ^Epicurus  or  Zeno,  ever  defended  his  bdiei 
with  more  seal  or  eloquence.  Bah!  Lotfettfini 
sight!  a  sickly  image  methinks,  beside  the  md 
modem  deity  of  Mammon  we  are  bowing  before,  ai 
whose  altar  hearts  are  bartered  for  shioing  p» 
and  broad  lands." 

'<  Whata  field  for  a  skirmish  of  words!  what ^ 
I  now  uphold  the  orthodoxy  of  your  friend's  seati^ 
ments,  and  by  appropriating  his  opinions,  pror^ 
myself  also  a  renegade  to  the  modern  faith  T  .K» 
halfmenacingly — half-laughingly, she  hdd op hel 
finger  to  her  vivacious  companion. 

«*  Pshaw !  I  should  say— but  n'importe  9iet  I 
should  say.  We  are  toying  with  words  and  prfU] 
speeches,  while  the  more  raiianal  ot  oor  rerellert 
do  not  allow  the  winged  hours  to  cheat  them  «l 
of  their  enjoyments.    Come,  for  a  tmir  de  Vdst. 

Florence  rose  fiom  her  seat— another  noowl 
and  they  were  lost  in  the  giddy  whirl  of  tbediaM 
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balmy  breexe,  freighted  with  the  odor  of  the  or^ 
ange  tree  OTet  which  it  swept,  came  fresh  upon  the 
cheek  of  Florence;  and,  then  approaching,  Har- 
ley  instantly  presented  him.  She  responded  to  his 
graceful  salutation,  in  a  few,  a  rery  few  words ; 
and  Somerville  felt  his  heart  tremble  and  his  face 
glow,  as  he  drank  in  the  tones  of  a  voice,  soft,  low, 
and  musical  as  the  whisperings  of  the  night  wind 
among  flowers.  A  tremulous  blush  arose  upon  the 
cheek  of  Florence,  as  she  uttered  these  words ; 
but  it  might  have  been  a  lingering  flush  called  up 
by  the  excitement  of  the  dance  in  which  she  had 
just  mingled — and  besides,  it  was  one  of  the  most 
touching  and  lovely  features  of  her  beauty — ^that 
perpetual  wandering  of  the  eloquent  blood,  over 
cheek,  brow  and  lip— now  retreating  from  its  tem- 
porary home — now  leaping  from  its  lurking  place, 
dyeing  the  pearly  skin  with  its  crimson  flood  ! 

Somerville  had  long  enough  mixed  with  the 
world's  circles,  to  know  that  any  excess  of  feeling, 
or  any  exhibition  of  that  feeling,  is  derided  and 
mocked ;  and  therefore  he  put  by  the  deep  enthusi- 
asm, the  events  of  the  evening  had  so  powerfully 
aroused ;  and,  one  moment  after  his  presentation  to 
Florence,  he  was  talking  as  lightly,  and  laughing  as 
sportively,  as  if  no  thougfit  nor  tenderness — ^no 
dark  memories,  nor  bitter  spirit  had  ever  swept  the 
chords  of  his  heart !  But  what  had  care  or  fore- 
thought to  do  with  glittering  hours  like  these  1 
Amid  mirth  and  revelry,  why  should  the  proba- 
bilities of  a  dim  future,  utter,  in  discordant  notes, 
their  dark  sayings  ?  So  thought  he  as  he  surren- 
dered himself,  link  by  link,  to  the  chain  of  that 
thraldom  wrapping  itself  around  him.  Hour  after 
hour,  he  lingered  near  Florence ;  and  the  sparkling 
playfulness — the  graceful  naivet6,  or  anon,  the 
poetic  sentiment  which  dwelt  upon  her  words — that 
je  ne  sais  quoi  of  manner,  indescribable  as  it  is  ir- 
resistible, deepened  the  admiration  with  which  he 
already  regarded  her,  and  cast  their  spell  over  his 
captivated  senses. 

In  Somerville's  dreams  that  night,  no  wonder  if 
the  soft,  sweet  face  of  Florence  Courtland  gleam- 
ed brightly  with  smiles  and  blushes,  beside  the 
countenance  of  "  rosy  hope.'*  No  wonder  if  the 
broad  future,  his  wild  wishes  had  scarce  dared  to 
paint,  sprang  up  into  a  luxuriant  present,  and  if  he 
and  Florence,  hand  in  hand,  wandered  through  its 
flowery  labyrinths ! 

CHAPTER  m. 

"  One  defect  in  her 
Did  qaarrel  with  the  noblest  ghice  she  ow'd, 
And  put  it  to  the  foil.** — TWpest. 

Florence  Courtland  was  but  verging  upon  the 
rich  midsummer  of  life — girded  by  every  coveted 
gift  of  nature  and  encompassed  by  every  luxury 
fortune  could  bestow.  The  only  child  of  wealthy 
parents  whose  blind  indulgence  of  her  from  wail- 


As  she  thus  disappeared  to  the  eye  of  Somerville, 
be  foand  himself  turning  away  with  a  half  uttered* 
eiciamation  of  regret  and  disappointment,  for  he 
had  preserved  an  unabated  hostility  to  this  '*  exotic 
dtoce,"  and  had  revolted  at  its  introduction  into 
our  fiuhionable  salons — still  more  had  he  depreca- 
ted the  readiness  with  which  it  was  welcomed  and 
naturalized  by  those,  whose  dissent  alone  can  crush 
all  sDch  innovations,  swaying  as  our  fair  daughters 
do,  the  sceptre  of  despotism  over  the  reglemens 
of  the  drawing  room.  Living  in  seclusion  at  his 
eariy  home,  while  yet  a  boy  seeking  a  temporary 
ahidng-place  in  another  land,  immured  in  almost 
QBioternipted  solitude  as  a  student,  rarely  emerging 
from  the  cloisters  of  his  Alma  Mater,  Herbert, 
fioo  his  recent  initiation  into  society,  was  not  pre- 
pired  to  appreciate  the  blind  homage  which  fashion 
exacts  and  receives. 

'*What  is  she  to  me?"  thought  he;  and  he 
enished  the  emotion  of  regret  which  had  sprung 
to  bis  bosom,  as  he  thus  found  Florence  a  partiei- 
put  Id  a  practical  approval  of  an  innovation  he 
coQtemoed^**  what  is  she  to  me  ?  Nothing !  a  vi- 
aionof  starry  loveliness  certainly,  which  may  here- 
after sometimes  genn  the  waves  of  memory — ^^  a 
bright  pajticolar  star"  on  which  the  eye  of  retro- 
efection  may  occasionally  linger — but  nothing 
iBore !  then  why  encourage  the  buddings  of  a  feei- 
ng vhich  can  only,  in  time,  wither  with  its  ac- 
compaoyiiig  canker — ^why  suffer  my  heart  to  pause, 
where  its  worship,  if  tendered,  might,  after  a  brief 
■pa^,  be  trampled  upon  and  derided — but  no !  I  will 
iwt  look  Dpon  so  sombre  a  picture— *there  is  too 
iDQch  soal  in  those  beaming  eyes,  for  that  excess  of 
ligbtness,  and  beartlessness !" 

WeU  has  it  been  remarked  by  a  beautiful  writer 
vbose  sentiments,  in  the  garb  of  seductive  and  po- 
etie  Itognage,  come  to  us  with  all  the  faithftilness 
of  natore— truly  has  it  been  said — **^  the  heart  is 
not  logical—it  is  content  to  feel — afibction  never 
reasons''— -and  thus  reason  and  logical  deduction 
^^ovik  from  the  bosom  of  Somerville,  as  the  brea- 
tbiDgs  of  the  master-passion  began  to  tremble  upon 
tbe  surface.  His  ardent  temperament  but  burned 
with  so  intenser  fire,  from  the  barriers  with  which 
Ruon  woold  have  smothered  it. 

Fast  ^  they  ehaee  the  glowing  hours  vrith  flying 
^t;**  and  now,  one  by  one,  drops  away  from  the 
gudy  chaiin,  until  in  very  weariness,  the  last  float- 
ing forms  vanish  from  the  circle,  and  cease  to  obey 
the  in^nritiog  strains,  which  would  woo  them  to 
tbe  fleet  dance  yet  again. 

"How  very  watm  it  is,"  exclaimed  Florence — 
**  do  pQt  aside  that  curtain,  that  I  may  feel  the 
breexe  which  its  heavy  folds  shut  out,"  and  she 
stood  beside  the  window  in  whose  recess  Herbert 
SomerviDe  was  reclining.  Stepping  from  his  con- 
eeahnent  with  a  natural  grace  and  ease  of  manner, 
which  not  even  this  contretemps  could  mfl!le,he  as- 
"ttted  fiarley  to  put  back  the  sUken  folds,  until  the'  ing  infancy  to  careless  childhood,  and  from  child- 
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hood  to  bright  womanhood,  left  no  wiah  unfolfilled, 
DO  caprice  without  grati^catioD,  is  it  to  be  wonder- 
ed if  the  gentler  qualities  of  Florence  languished 
and  drooped,  in  the  absence  of  proper  culture ;  and 
if  yanity,  conceit,  and  selfishness  put  forth  their 
buds,  flourished  apace  in  the  heated  atmosphere 
which  engendered  them,  and  soon  o?erspread,  with 
their  gigantic  shade,  the  delicate  blossoms  nature's 
hand  had  implanted  1  Yet  with  worldliness  and 
wilfulness  usurping  the  dominion  of  her  natural 
virtues,  these  latter  were  not  stilled  entirely — they 
were  dimmed,  not  extinguished.  Sunk  into  heavy 
sleep,  they  had  fallen  below  the  sparkling  surface 
but  to  slumber,  not  to  be  perpetually  entombed — and 
yet  resolutions  pure,  and  gentle,  were  too  often 
fated  to  be  washed  away  in  the  over-mastering  cur- 
rent of  a  fashionable  career. 

Glittering  with  all  the  varnish  of  light  accom- 
plishments, Florence  had  come  forth  upon  the  area 
of  society,  intoxicated  by  the  homage  of  the 
world — an  homage  yielded  with  no  niggardly  hand  ; 
receiving  all  admiration  with  indiscriminate  plea- 
sure— ^smiling  with  encouraging  sweetness  on  every 
votary  at  her  shrine — ^holding  out  alluring  hopes  to 
those  who  were  gazing  from  afar  and  trembled  to 
approach,  she  had  won  for  herself  a  dangerous  and 
revolting  character.  Branded  with  coquetry^  she 
stood  conspicuous  with  a  celebrity  which  every 
femininely  sensitive  mind  must  deprecate.  Yet  it 
was  not  coquetry  in  its  excess,  in  its  dark  heartless- 
ness,  which  had  shrouded  her  fair  name ;  from  the 
wilful  infliction  of  sorrow  upon  another,  Florence, 
with  her  latent  sensibilities  would  have  revolted ; 
from  undisguised  cruelty  to  afellow-creatare,  none 
would  have  more  indignantly  shrunk ;  but  who  can 
doubt  that  desire  of  conquest  which  oft-times  riots 
in  a  woman's  breast  1  for  **  the  heart  in.her  world — ^it 
is  there  that  her  ambition  strives  for  empire** — and 
even  as  the  warrior  pants  for  victory,  so  the  belle 
sighs  for  her  tender  dominion.  Thus  the  superla- 
tive love  of  admiration  which  grasped  the  soul  of 
Florence  Courtland,  blinded  her  to  the  means  she 
was  seizing  to  secure  that  admiration ;  and  if,  in 
her  brilliant  pathway  of  success,  she  sometimes 
rudely  brushed  aside  the  tendrils  of  affection  which 
were  seeking  to  entwine  themselves  around  her, 
^twas  inadvertently  committed,  in  her  haste  to  throw 
her  flowery  fetters  around  newer  subjects  and  new- 
er slaves.  Believing  the  homage  she  exacted  to 
be  the  just  tribute  her  beauty  levied  upon  the 
*'  Lords  of  creation,"  she  accepted  it  as  her  due — 
as  a  right  none  might  dare  dispute;  and,  light, 
careless,  gay,  she  fluttered  among  her  satellites — 
the  fit  goddess  of  a  ball-room.  Who  would  seek 
for  depth  of  feeling  amid  such  never  flagging  vola- 
tility t  and  yet,  emotions  profound  and  passionate, 
were  sleeping  beneath  the  surface,  ready  to  spring 
forth  when  the  magical  touch  should  sunder  the 
spell  in  which  they  were  wrapped.  Struggling  to 
attain  that  imperturbable  apathy,  so  esteemed  in 


the  fashionable  world  as  a  finiabed  lepose  of  man- 
ner, she  was  ever  checking  and  rqneflsiBg  whaterer 
natural  emotions  were  seeking  an  egress ;  but  in  ibe 
domestic  relations  of  life,  where  she  was  theaodis- 
puted  idol, -^around  the  hearth  of  her  childbood, 
Florence  stood  begirt  with  many  and  leader  affec- 
tions; and  the  character  of  frivolity  aad  eoldnesi 
which  she  put  on  in  die  world*s  pageaol,  was  laid 
aside  as  she  entered  the  home,  where  tbe  iodiil- 
gence  of  doatiog  parents  had  garnered  for  herereiy 
comfort — every  enjoyment — every  loxory.  How 
could  she  be  otherwise  than  amiaUe,  loToble,  ten- 
der-hearted, where  watchful  aflfection  a&tici|ated 
every  wish,  and  knew  no  pleasore  beyond  tint  of 
ministering  to  those  wishes,  ere  their  attennce 
rose  to  the  lip ! 

Absorbed  in  his  mercantile  pursuits,  in  the  ac- 
quisition of  that  wealth  whose  golden  stream  had 
never  turned  aside  from  his  coffers,  Mr.  Coait- 
land*s  world  seemed  bounded  by  bis  counting-honee 
and  his  home.  To  return  to  the  quiet  of  hit  lire- 
side  after  a  day  of  turmoil  and  business—to  dream 
away  the  long  evenings  in  listening  to  Florence's 
music,  (for  of  music  he  was  passionately  food;) 
or,  in  the  indulgence  of  "  erial  architectore,"  the 
groundwork  of  which,  was  always  his  fair  Flo- 
rence, and  his  matrimonial  speculations  for  her— 
to  wing  the  hours  in  aflfectionate  pratde  to  ths 
<<  sole  daughter  of  his  bouse  and  heart"— or  in 
graver  discourse  to  his  gentle  wife,  was  the  antici- 
pation ever  before  him,  from  the  first  golden  ligbt 
of  morning,  through  the  long  day  spent  in  the  toil- 
spme  drudgery  of  his  employment. 

Mrs.  CourUand  was  one  of  those  meek,  gentle, 
unresisting  beings,  who  seem  content  within  tbe 
atmosphere  of  one  secluded  hearth — timid— eoft- 
a  creature  formed  for  the  sequestered  wallu  of 
life,  and  ill  fitted  for  those  startling  truths  aad  hanh 
duties,  adversity  oft  teaches — or  yet  torevotre  ioa 
sphere  which  would  demaod  tact,  quick  peiceptioo 
or  self-control.  All  she  had  of  character  seemed 
merged  in  her  up-looking  love  of  her  hosband,  and 
in  her  r^turous  admiration  of,  and  attachment  to, 
her  daughter. 

For  many  weeks  after  bis  introdoctioD  to  Fb> 
rence,  Herbert  Somerville  was  a  oonstaat  fiatei 
at  the  house  of  Mr.  Courtland,  where  he  wis  al- 
ways received  with  a  cordiality  most  flattering  to 
him  and  encouraging  to  those  hopes,  be  eotdd  bo 
longer  conceal  irom  himself^  he  had  b^[mi  lo 
cherish. 

Yet  it  is  not  to  be  presumed  he  had  staked  a& 
his  dreams  of  happiness  upon  the  attainment  ot 
this  object,  without  many  trembling  mi^viogs^^ 
he  was  steering  the  barit  freighted  with  so  maaj 
and  rich  hopes,  by  a  light,  which,  though  danliog. 
might  yet  be  false^-but  what  lover  ever «««»»' 
and  thus,  in  the  intoxications  of  a  passion  to  which 
daily  communion  with  its  originator  ministered  iti 
tribute,  he  was  soon  dead  to  every  emotion  ba* 
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eoooected  with  his  lore.  In  the  affeotionate  atten- 
tions Floience  was  ever  ready  to  tender  her  pa- 
rents—in the  tones  of  her  Toice,  as  she  would  ca- 
ressingly pnttleto  her  prisoned  birds — in  the  care 
vitb  which  she  woaM  tend  her  beaotifhl  flowera — 
iDererymoTemeDt,  eTeiy  word,  erery  glance,  there 
dwelt  for  him,  a  chann  and  a  fascination,  none 
other  h»d  eter  awakened.  How  be  loved  now  to 
pictare  the  fatore! — ^to  dream  of  the  destiny  hope 
hid  punted  for  him !— to  think  of  Florence  as  his 
imginatiofn  had  robed  her,  not  as  the  world  depict- 
H  her !  how  he  delighted  to  talk  to  her  of  his  fair 
lod  sonny  home,  and  as  she  would  listen  to  his 
athnsiastic  portraiture  of  its  "golden  fruited 
shades,"  how  had  the  words  trembled  on  his  lips 
to  woo  her  sway  to  its  blue  heavens,  where  the 
raaanee  of  his  love  might  fling  its  spell  around  the 
weet,  domestic  bower. 

The  "soft,  shadowy  da3rs'*  of  Autumn  were  gone, 
and  winter,  dark,  stem  winter,  with  stormy  wrath 
aad  on  desolated  track,  had  succeeded.  The  blus- 
teriog  daj  had  almost  closed  into  night,  and  the 
Wlowy  clouds  swept  over  the  face  of  the  sky  with 
darkening  acowl. 
"How  this  whistling  Mast  makes  me  sigh  for  my 
wothem  home !"  said  Somenrille,  as  he  laid  aside 
the  book  from  which  he  had  been  reading  to  Flo- 
^^^;  "how  it  makes  me  pine  for  the  dreamy 
?WTes  where  winter's  decaying  tooch  cannot 
linger." 

But,"  remarked  Florence,  "  yon  hare  been  so 

»g  a  loiterer  in  our  colder  climate,  that  you  must 

hare  become  quite  habituated  to  the  usurpation  of 

*iater,  sDd  must  dwell  upon  your  sun-bright  home, 

nwre  as  a  sweet  and  dreamlike  memory,  than  link 

*«h  its  remembrance,  a  wish  to  steep  yourself 

^  in  the  light  of  its  *  summer  skies.' " 

"That  is  true — ^for  a  restoration  to  home  from 

*hich  the  light  of  happiness  has  gone  out,  and  from 

»hose  hearth,  the  roice  of  affection  has  departed, 

ffl2s«  be  one  of  the  most  chilling  realities  of  this 

^  life— a  home,  beside  whose  portals,  ghastly 

*«h  forever  stalks,  gibing  and  Uunting  you,  that 

foor "  hooaehold  gods"  could  not  be  shielded  from 

^^  ahafta." 

FloTence  did  not  reply,  but  gazed  intently  on  the 

ire  whose  fitful  blaze  cast  fantastic  shadows  upon 
be  wall. 

"And  yet,*'  continued  Somenrille,  "memory 
^ea  does  not  hover  orer  that  home  with  gilded 
anions,  for  the  blue  waters  which  purl  around  it, 
f«ro  to  me  erer  singing  a  requiem  for  the  young 
^\  form  which  found  within  its  dark  caverns, 
a  outimely  end— and  the  flower  which  lifts  its 
**y  eye  to  the  sun,  is  always  gemmed  with  a  tear 
'f  the  kindly  heart  which  lies  still  beneath  its 
•assy  hed — ^and  the  murmur  of  the  winds  among 
^  ?reen  boughs,  is  to  me,  but  as  the  sweet,  low 
?h  of  her  whose  gentle  eye  shall  never  more 
isteo  as  Hwas  wont  to  do,  when  its  glance  rested 


upon  me — the    last  of  her  race — 'the   solitary 
scion'  of  the  household  tree." 

"  What  a  Jeremiad  you  are  giving  vent  to,  Mr. 
Somenrille!"  exclaimed  Florence,  as  she  rose 
and  advanced  to  a  stand  of  flowers  at  the  extremity 
of  the  room.  "  I  must  get  away  fVom  your  sombre 
influences  as  fast  as  I  can,  or  you  will  thoroughly 
tinge  me — but  I  do  not  know  that  a  proximity  to 
this  fuschia  will  be  an  eflfectual  antidote,  for  it  is  posi- 
tively drooping  its  head  through  sympathy — only 
see," — and  so  saying  she  raised  the  superb  scar- 
let flower  in  her  fingers  and  glanced  towards  Somer- 
ville.  He  was  sitting  in  the  same  posture  with  his 
hand  shading  his  eyes.  He  was  provoked,  that  his 
sad  memories  should  have  been  thrown  back  taunt- 
ingly upon  him — and  he  was  grieved  that  such 
seeming  lightness  should  have  emanated  from  the 
one,  who,  because  identified  with  all  his  hopes  of 
the  future,  should  have  sorrowed  with  him  over  the 
wreck  of  the  past.  Had  he  looked  towards  her,  he 
would  have  marked  that  the  quivering  lip,  and  start- 
ling tear  were  strangely  at  variance  with  the  words 
which  met  his  ear.  There  was  a  pause  of  a  mo- 
ment, when  suddenly  a  subdued  breathing  of  mu- 
sic arose  from  the  street  below,  and  a  rich  voice 
began  a  strain  of  song  in  unison  with  the  instru- 
ment which  had  just  been  swept  with  a  masterly 
prelude.  Florence  advanced  to  the  window,  threw 
it  open,  and  beheld  a  dehcate  young  girl,  so  thinly 
clad  that  at  each  gust  of  wind  she  shivered,  and 
drew  her  tattered  garments  more  closely  around 
her,  while  the  small  feet,  almost  without  covering, 
seemed  to  shrink  from  the  cold  pavement  on  which 
she  stood.  She  was  singing  the  low,  musical  air 
which  had  been  borne  to  the  parlor  above,  as  a  de- 
crepid  old  man  whose  feeble  frame  she  was  support- 
ing the  while,  accompanied  her  voice  with  the  full 
chords  of  a  harp. 

Florence  listened  with  a  flushed  cheek  until  the 
air  was  concluded.  Her  father  had  joined  her  at 
the  window,  and  from  the  singular  sweetness  of 
the  melody  to  which  he  had  been  listening,  he  was 
induced  to  put  a  few  questions  to  the  wanderers. 
This  drew  from  them  the  recital  of  their  melan- 
choly history — 'twas  one  of  concefitrated  suflfering 
indeed,  and  ere  its  relation  had  ceased,  tear  after 
tear  was  dropping  its  tribute  from  the  beautiful 
eyes  of  Florence  Courtland. 

"  Dear,  dear  father !"  uttered  she  beseechingly, 
as  the  girl  concluded.  It  was  enough — gold,  bright 
gold  was  dropped  into  the  ragged  hat,  which  was 
held  up  to  receive  it,  and  the  beautiful  smile  which 
broke  over  the  face  of  the  poor  girl,  as  she  essay- 
ed to  speak  her  thanks  for  so  much  generosity,  and 
the  half-murmured  blessing,  which  came  from  the 
trembling  lips  of  the  old  man,  were  recompense 
enough ! 

"  Strange,  strange  inconsistency,"  thought  Som- 
erville,  as  he  beheld  tears  hrightening  Florence's 
eyes ;  **  how  can  I  discriminate  between  a  tender- 
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ness  which  will  exhaust  itself  in  weeping  at  the 
misfortunes  of  one,  and  a  frivolity  which  heartless- 
ly mocks  at  the  desolation  of  another  !*^  But  even 
as  he  thus  thought,  his  eye  dwelt  upon  the  dewy 
pathway  of  the  tears,  which  had  escaped  over  the 
cheek  of  Florence,  and  as  he  gazed,  he  longed  for 
the  privilege  of  drying  their  traces  with  his  warm 
lips! 

Ere  the  evening  was  spent,  every  unpleasant 
remembrance  was  dimmed  in  his  mind ;  and,  a  wil- 
ling captive,  he  revelled  in  his  bondage ! 

CHAPTER  IV. 

"  To  mo 
Thou*it  the  fulfilment  of  the  brightest  dreams 
Of  young  romance.'* — Velasco. 

Somorville  had  much  to  endure  from  the  raillery 
of  Uarley,  who,  half-suspecting  the  truth,  loved  to 
annoy  him  by  dwelling  on  the  flirtations  and  co- 
quetry of  Florence.  A  sort  of  quasi  relationship 
secured  him  unceremonious  admission  into  the 
house  of  Mr.  Courtland,  and  thus  he  was  enabled 
to  scan  Herbert^s  actions  closely.  When  they 
were  alone  together,  he  would  caricature  every 
word  and  movement  that  had  fallen  under  his  ob- 
servation, with  such  graphic  skill,  that  Somer- 
ville  would  not  unfrequently  find  himself  laugh- 
ing, with  as  much  glee  as  his  companion,  at  por- 
traitures in  which  himself  and  his  actions  were 
tortured  into  fantastic  and  ridiculous  features  of 
the  picture. 

Forever  wandering  amid  a  wilderness  of  dream- 
like happiness,  time  wore  away  to  Herbert,  and  yet 
his  love  had  shaped  itself  into  no  passionate  words ; 
for,  content  in  its  worship,  it  spurned  the  language 
which  would  have  measured  its  fathomless  depth  ! 
But  his  lingerings  afar  from  his  distant  home,  al- 
ready so  prolonged,  must  now  terminate,  for  the 
breathings  of  spring  began  to  whisper  to  him  of 
the  verdant  south  which  earliest  responds  to  its 
balmy  wooings,  and  with  the  thoughts  of  depar- 
ture, came  thronging  fast  and  thick,  all  the  images 
of  happiness  which  had  walked  side  by  side  with 
his  love. 

'Twas  a  sunshiny  morning  in  early  Spring.  The 
*'  rosy  hours"  hand  in  hand  were  hastening  to  the 
embrace  of  the  Season  of  Promise,  yet  pausing 
awhile  to  throw  back  a  taunting  smile  towards  the 
shivering  old  monarch,  to  whose  arbitrary  will  they 
had  so  long  ministered. 

The  golden  sunbeams  came  soflly  through  the  rich 
curtains  which  were  pushed  aside  to  admit  the  uncer- 
tain zephyr,  and  tinted  with  the  crimson  draperies 
through  which  they  partly  passed,  rested  upon  the 
beautiful  cheek  of  Florence  Courtland,  who  sat  alone 
in  the  gorgeous  room.  That  cheek  was  paler  than 
its  wont,  but  even  as  you  looked  upon  it,  the  rich 
blood  came  capriciously  dancing  to  its  surface,  and 
the  lip  ofttimes  relaxed  into  a  half-smile,  as  some 
passing  fancy  stirred  the  d\mp\eti  eivevtc\\Ti^vX.  kii 


embroidery-frame  rested  apon  her  Up,  tnd  bodsoi 
leaves  were  mingled  in  bright  coafusioDupoiiti ta- 
pestry, while  the  silken  leaves  of  oDemtinRdiM 
occupying  the  centre  of  the  wrought  boqoeifiUNi 
forth  conspicuously,  but  half  perfected.  Hadtk&ir 
architect  laid  aside  the  creation  of  loves  on 
flower  to  revel  in  the  sweet  realm  of  hope  vkiekii 
lovers  own  world  f  She  leaned  back  in  bei  ckoi 
heedless  alike  of  the  blossoms  which  hid  ina 
beneath  her  skilful  touches,  and  of  the  muy-bei 
silks  scattered  around  her.  The  hind  which  i^ 
ported  her  brow  was  half  imbedded  in  the  fohM 
of  ebon  tresses  clustering  around  it;  and  iiAl 
dreamy  depths  of  the  half-closed  eyes,  there  ml 
tenderness,  a  soft  languor  which  said,  the  mol 
was  one  made  up  of  sweet  fancies  and  \a^ 
imaginings ! 

'*  Has  the  olden  time  come  back  to  as,  vithAl 
ladye  in  her  lonely  bower,  giving  neither  heed  ■ 
the  broidered  tapestry,  nor  neglected  lute!"  whi^» 
ed  the  sof\  voice  of  Somerville,  as  he  stood  bf  M 
chair  of  Florence  and  swept  his  fingers  ova  ii 
strings  of  the  guitar  which  rested  on  the  M 
near  her. 

She  started — 

"  Why  sounded  not  the  warder^s  blast  ti 
me  warning  of  thy  coming.  Sir  Knight!  Fie 
thee  !  that  without  herald,  thou  hast  crept 
ly  to  our  fair  presence  !  And  now  thou  hut' 

"  Come  to  cast  myself  at  thy  feet!*"  aid 
bert  with  an  air  half-earnest — half-jest— "'ti 
thee  how,  amid  the  din  of  the  busy  u-oild 
my  heart  has  pined  for  one  glance  of  thine 
one   smile  from  thy  lip—one  tone  of  thy 
voice !" 

"  SofUy,  gentle  cavalier ! — ere  thou 
me  into  an  orthodox  dame  of  chiralric 
must  don  the  head-gear,  and  stately  hoop 
agreeth  not  to  my  more  modcra  flexib3itfi 
therefore  TU  none  o*  it  !** 

"  But  the  cavalier,  sweet  ladye  mine,  the 
lier,  who  has  so  long,  I  had  nigh  said,  so 
loved  thee — whose  heart,  thy  silvexy  tones  dt 
yet  more  than  famous  loudest  plaudit — vho 
more  one  hour's  soft  dalliance  with  thy 
than  ages  spent  in  the  garish  world  aroaidvi 
wouldsH  thou  spurn  him  so  V^  And  with  the  A| 
tation  of  levity,  but  the  reality  of  feeling  it  l| 
deep  eyes,  Somerville  knelt  beside  her. 

"  Inimitably  acted,  upon  my  word,**  t: 
Florence,  while  a  warm    blush  stole 
cheek, — "  spoken  like  a  true  knight  of  cbii 

'^  Words    apparently  jestingly  spoken, 
truths  deep  as  the  heart  which  prompts 
said  Somerville  as  he  rose,  and  bent  over  thi  i 
he  held — pressing  his  lips  passionately  upM^ 

"  There  now,  Mr.   Somerville,  that  wiD 
and  Florence  turned  aside  her  head,  to  cMeoi' 
blush  which  leaped  to  her  very  temples,  aid 
4i«w  her  hand  to  hide  its  tremalousoes»— ''^ 
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ploDge  into  a  tirade  of  sentiment,  or  else  the  while 
joo  are  eotaogled  in  pretty  words  and  *  silver  sweet 
confession,'  PU  try  to  recall  the  little  Barcarole 
Edward  Viocey  was  teaching  me  yesterday/^ 
Thus  saying,  she  tamed  to  the  piano,  and  after  a 
nmbliag  sort  of  prelude,  wandered  into  a  blithe 
jojoQs  air,  every  note  of  which,  full  of  melody, 
seemed,  to  the  excited  ear  of  Somerville,  to  be 
made  ap  of  discord  ! 

And  yet  he  loved  her,  with  an  intenser  fire,  if 
posatbi^— yethe  lingered  near  her  with  worshipping 
deTocioD— and  soaght  not  to  sever  the  bonds  which 
drew  him  daily,  hoarly,  to  the  fascinations  of  her 
piesence ! 

CHAPTER  V. 

"The  wide  mirron  glittered  with  the  crowd 

Of  changing  shapes — the  yoaog,  the  fair,  the  proud 

Cime  thronging  in." — L.  E.  L. 

There  is  that  in  the  glittering  pageantry  of  a 
festiral,  which  speaks  to  the  heart  of  human  life. 
liie  with  its  early  hopes — its  golden  visions — and 
tooes  of  luring  masic — when  gronp  after  group 
steps  forward  along  its  verdant  walks,  and  dances 
among  ii8  jiluminated  bowers — and  yet  how  soon 
does  cold  reality  crush  the  springing  joy  which 
Beer  again  rebounds  from  the  rude  touch— how 
lapidly  does  the  hand  of  bitter  experience  extin- 
gtiiah  light  after  light  of  the  gay  visions — and  de- 
^iBir,  with  its  grating  voice,  quench  the  soft  har- 
Booy  of  the  Seraph,  Hope ! 

It  was  Florence  Courtland^s  birth-night,  and  her 

Ikhdc  glowed  with  sparkling  lights,  like  a  circle  of 

damoods  upon  the  brow  of  night.    Light  feet  trode 

^  meaaore  of  the  graceful  dance,  and  smiling 

^es  gathered  around  the  beauteous  Queen  of  the 

fete,  tendering  the  thousand  complimentary  noth- 

^^  sQch  an  occasion  usually  induces — another  of 

^  bright  and  careless  years  of  her  youth  had 

(^flipped  amid  the  mists  of  the  Past — and  Futurity, 

^g  ray  after  ray  of  its  glittering  atmosphere, 

*2a  opening  its  portals  wider  to  the  young  wan- 

^r.    Strange  that  such  a  period  should  bring 

vith  it  words  of  joy ! — ^but  so  it  is. 

Florence  had  never  appeared  more  lovely  than 
00  this  evening  ;  for  the  rapturous  reminiscences, 
^red  as  jewels  in  memory^s  treasury — ^the  feel- 
^  and  emotions  intense  as  they  were,  until  now 
^i^wn,  with  which  the  events  of  the  last  fleet- 
Bg  months  had  peopled  the  sanctuary  of  her  heart — 
^  had  stirred  op  new  beauties.  **  Th*  electric 
:hain''  had  been  noagically  touched,  and  the  bright 
park  had  mo  wj^  trackless  step  through  each 
u^dred  link.  Florence  Courtland  loved.  All  the 
roman's  worship  now  came  forth  from  its  hidden 
icesaes — the  long  pent-up  flood  gushed  (rom  its 
KiBt^— flashing  in  the  sunshine  of  hope — ^and  pro- 
ii>e  after  promise,  robed  in  the  bright-bued  vest- 
sou  of  happineaa,  thronged  the  laughing  vista 
'  the  Fntiif9^ 
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As  the  evening  wore  away,  and  Florence  grew 
weary  of  the  homage  to  which  there  was  no  re- 
sponse in  her  bosom,  she  turned  away  from  the  il- 
luminated rooms,  glad  to  escape  for  a  time  the 
empty  flattery  in  which  her  heart  had  begun  to 
disown  its  share.  Terminating  the  viata  of  the 
gorgeous  apartments,  and  in  contrast  with  their 
glare  and  merriment,  was  the  beautiful  conserva- 
tory, whither  Florence  and  Somerville  were  irre- 
sistibly lured.  Mimic  lamps  trimmed  amid  glossy 
leaves,  emitted  a  soA  radiance,  which  seemed  to 
struggle  for  supremacy  with  the  flood  of  moonlight 
pouring  in  the  whisperings  of  music  as  they  wan- 
dered from  the  distant  rooms,  more  faint  and  drea- 
my— ^like  the  strains  of  the  elfin  orchestra  on  Tita- 
nia's  banqueting  night ;  the  perfumed  breath,  floating 
from  each  leaf  and  bud,  lingered  upon  the  fragrant 
atmosphere — ^birds  of  gay  plumage  flitted  on  bright 
wing,  from  flower  to  flower,  in  their  beautiful  pri- 
son— and  so  blandly,  yet  so  effectually,  did  these 
entrancing  influences  steal  over  the  occupants  of 
this  realm  of  enchantment,  that  each  seemed  un- 
willing to  sever  the  spell  by  a  whispered  word. 
They  were  alone,  and  to  both  there  came  a  feeling 
of  embarrassment,  and  blushing  consciousness,  in 
the  hush  of  the  apartment;  for  who  has  loved, 
and  has  not  felt  those  tremblings  of  the  heart, 
when  eloquence  dwells  best  in  **  expressive  si- 
lence"— when  the  chords  of  the  soul,  vibrating  be- 
neath the  breath  of  hope,  give  forth  the  murmnr- 
ings  of  its  melody,  and  the  echo  springs  to  the  lip-* 
there  lingers,  and  there  dies  in  a  sigh ! 

**  We  are  alone  now,  beautiful  Florence,"  at 
length  said  Somerville,  ^'  and  the  wild  hopes  which 
for  weeks  have  clustered  around  my  heart,  leap  to 
my  lips— yet  I  can  give  them  no  voice, — their  in- 
tensity, the  agony  or  bliss  which  hovers  over  their 
disappointment  or  their  bright  realization,  'out- 
strip my  faint  expression  V  In  the  leaves  of  this 
blushing  rose  then,  I  murmur  the  depth  of  the 
emotions  which  have  been  called  up  into  life," — and 
as  he  spoke  he  culled  a  half-blown  rose,  nestled 
amid  its  green  drapery,  and  presented  it  to  Florence. 

**  And  how  am  I  to  coax  away  the  honeyed  words 
yon  have  dropped  therein,  unless  haply,  some  little 
sprite  has  made  a  glossy  leaf  its  conch  and  been 
an  unbidden  listener  to  your  whispers  ,*" — and  with 
a  blush — ^and  a  gaiety  which  strove  to  cast  its 
sparkling  curtain  before  this  tell-tale  of  the  heart, 
she  placed  the  flower  in  her  bosom. 

"  Shall  I  then  tell  you  in  powerless  language 
what  your  woman's  heart  has  long  since  taught 
you !  Shall  I  shadow  forth  to  you  the  worship  with 
which  every  sentiment  of  my  soul— every  feeling 
of  my  heart  has  prostrated  itself  before  one  shrine ! 
Shall  I  recount  to  yon  the  fate  which  has  blasted 
flower  after  flower  around  my  household  hearth — 
seared  hope  after  hope,  in  my  young  heart— over- 
cast vision  after  vision  in  affection*s  sky,  until  I  had 
well  nigh  deemed  myself  the  sport  and  plaything  of 


which  >ha  waa  M&iiding,  bathing  in  ila  bright  flood, 
&oemnd  Bgnre,  until  with  her  downcast  eyeai  and 
muliooleBB  attitude,  she  seemed  personating  some 
fabled  Nuad. 

At  this  moment  shs  raiseJ  her  eyes  timidly ;  and, 
aa  she  did  so,  she  perceiyed  an  indistinct  shadow 
darkening  the  doorway.  Humedaway  by  the  Terror 
of  hia  feelings — a  fervor  which  colored  every  word, 
Herbert  marked  it  not.  Aware  of  the  cuming-  inter- 
ruption, and  wishing  to  escape  its  awkwardness, — 
with  womanly  tact  and  true  femininn  diplomacy, 
Florence  started  from  her  attitode  of  attention,  and 
threw  from  her  arm,  the  hand  which  had  momen- 
tarily rested  upon  it, — exclaiming,  "  out  open  you, 
Mr.  Somerville — out  upon  you !  you  commence  to 
initiate  ma  into  the  mjBtic  language  of  the 'painted 
population,'  tmt  aooo,  diterging  from  its  flowery 
mazes,  you  embark  upon  aiKh  a  torrent  of  high- 
flown  declaralions,  that  I  am  actually  just  recorer- 
ing  the  conMioasnesa  of  my  identity,  aiKl  begin- 
ning to  emerge  from  the  new  creationa,  with  which 
you  have  been  environing  me — so,  me  roici  no  lon- 
ger a  patient  listener." 

Thus  saying,  she  turned  to  greet  Harlcy  wheat 
this  moment  entet«di  but  SomerTillo,  as  he  strode 
hastily  away  did  not  note  the  intrusion. 

"  By  your  frivolity  on  a  farmer  occasion,  Miss 
CoQrtland,"  remarked  Herbert  with  a  cold  dignity, 
and  some  severity — "  you  interrupted  the  espres- 
aion  of  feelings  which  I  consider  too  sacred  to  be 
thus  lightly  met,  and  you  now  respond  ta  them, 
with  a  superlative  heartlessness,  of  which  I  had 
not  conceived  you  capable.  What  am  I  to  under- 
stand from  this  conduct  V 

Then  tuminv  abmntlv  towards  her.  aa  he  eon- 


gamer  and  cherish  with  ardor  a 
"  To  support  my  character 


I   Flor 


"I  n 


'  the  giddy,  whirling,  loving  d: 
Somerville  seema  to  have  establ 
.surveillance  over  my  actions,  I 
gard  his  rcprnufs,  or  disrobe  my 
ly.     My  present  decision  speaki 

So  saying,  she  yielded  her  h 
swept  out  of  the  room,  while  hei 
glancing  over  his  shoulder  win 
at  Somerville,  saying : 

"  This  is  what  /  call  taking  ' . 
par  la  ytfeue.'" 

Thus  spiujig  up  between  ibn 
distrust  and  coldness,  which  th 
far  over  the  Heaven  of  tbeii 
walked  towards  the  lighted  roon 
short  time  before,  with  far  diSei 
charm  was  being  diaaolved — hue 
lorings  were  vanishing.  "Ah!  T\ 
thought  he,  "  can  it  be  that  1 1 
my  breath,  my  being,  only  on 
beautiful  and  faultless  as  the  i 
yet  BoU,  dead  and  senseless 
marble.** 

Thv  pageant  gone — the  banqt 
Qght  her  rest,  with  the  soeibini 
explanation  and  reeoneiliatioa  wi 
was  but  the  mor*  clearly  n 
B  depths  from  that  alienation 
would  be  so  tranaitory.  Soon,  1 
ped  over  the  moistened  eye- 
pillowed  upon  Ihe  hand,  lost  its 
fainter  rose-hue — the  batrnv  brea 
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odIj  to  show  the  nakedneas  of  the  fotare,  without 
(lie  hopes  that  once  illamined  thoae  hours. 

CHAPTER  VI: 

**  Ingemmant  con  ramuque  returgens 
Scrit  amor,  aagnoque  ixaram  flactuat  aestu.*' 

Virga. 

For  maoj  days  Someirille  came  not,  and  no 
vord  of  explanation,  no  expression  of  regret  was 
sect  in  his  stead,  to  cheer  the  lagging  and  desolate 
Itoors.  Unhappy,  anxious,  and  alternating  hetween 
bope  tnd  despair,  Florence's  bright  eyes  were  dim- 
oed,  and  the  warm  haes  of  the  cheek  flickered 
ud  faded. 

She  stood  done  on  the  spot  where  Somerrille^s 
bilf-whispered  confession  had,  one  week  before, 
cused  her  heart  to  throb  tamultuoosly.  She  re- 
isembered  the  deep,  the  entrancing  happiness 
wiueh  had  revelled  in  her  breast,  when  the  dawn- 
ing of  hope  sprang,  with  one  bound,  to  bright  meri- 
^— she  recalled  the  murmured  words — the  love- 
beueifig  glaoce  which  came  with  those  words — ^and 
die  gased  upon  the  withered  rose  she  held — Ms 
giA— fit  emblem  of  her  own  seared  hopes — ^till  the 
iiliadiog  tears  overflowed  her  eyes,  and  nestled  in 
the  bosom  of  the  faded  flower.  A  footstep  soun- 
ded near ;  hastily  dashing  away  her  tears,  she  seem- 
mgly  occupied  herself  with  her  rare  and  rich  flow- 
ers, and  as  she  turned  to  welcome  the  intruder, 
Bose  eoald  have  guessed  that  fair  young  face  had 
jvt  beeo  flooded  with  bitter  tears !  Woman^s  task 
10  Tell  the  heart  is  early  acquired. 

It  was  Somerville  who  entered,  and  a  bright  flush 
swept  over  Florence's  cheek,  as  she  responded  to 
bis  greetings.  He  was  very,  very  pale,  and  an 
eipreasioD  of  the  deepest  melancholy  shaded  the 
io^re  of  his  fine  eyes.  He  advanced  towards 
Horence  who  continued  standing ;  and,  speaking 
*:tii  rapidity,  as  if  anxious  the  interview  should  be 
bvief-said — 

'*  1  have  called  this  morning,  but  for  one  moment, 
Miss  Coartland,  to  make  you  my  adieu  before  my 
^^I^rtare  for  my  distant  home.  I  have  received 
jnteiligence,  which  renders  it  necessary  that  I 
^MA  depart  without  any  delay." 

i'Wiioe  bent  down  over  the  superb  camelia  near 
ber,  to  conceal  the  burning  crimson  tide  which 
?iabed  over  her  brow  and  cheek,  as  Somerville 
uoooaced  his  intention.  There  was  a  silence  of 
anuQQte— ere  it  had  passed,  she  raised  her  head, 
ud  the  beautiful  face  was  as  colourless  as  the  hue- 
less  petals  of  the  flower,  over  which  she  had  leaned. 
**  T'vi  needless  to  speak  to  you,"  continued  So- 
oenille,  **  of  the  regret  with  which  I  sever  my- 
self from  associations,  interwoven  with  the  dearest 
reoiaiscences  of  my  lonely  life ;  in  these  feelings 
yoD  will  not  participate ;  I  cannot  hope,  that  in  your 
ovQ  happy  fate,  you  will  throw  even  one  transitory 
remembrance  to  the  stranger  who  has,  for  a  season, 
ftiogied  in  your  circle." 


^*If  my  remembnuiee  is  what  you  eoret,"  re- 
plied Florence,  and  she  spoke  coldly  and  bitterly ; 
"  if  my  remembrance  is  what  you  covet,  yoo  may 
depart  with  that  wish  gratified  to  the  full.  I  can* 
not  forget  you,  Mr.  Somerville,  nor  would  I  ask 
oblivion ;  for  my  brief  association  with  yoo  has 
taught  me,  the  romance  of  ideal  life  is  sometimes 
graphically  caricatured,  in  the  sombre  realities  of 
this  *  brave  world  of  ours.'  Haw  I  shall  remem- 
ber you — with  what  sentiments  you  will  be  linked 
in  my  remembrance,  is  different — c^ist  tout  autre 
cAo^e-^"  added  she,  laughing  sarcastically. 

Somerville  gazed  earnestly  and  sorrowfully  upon 
her  as  she  turned  away.  "  'Tis  as  I  thought — as  I 
feared,"  said  he  mentally — "  how  could  I  ever  hope 
deep  emotions  would  make  a  home  in  so  frail  and 
airy  a  temple — where  every  breeze,  toying  careless- 
ly with  sacred  things,  scatters  afar  each  offering  the 
hand  of  the  worshipper  may  have  deposited  therein. 
Oh !  Florence — Florence,  thou  art  indeed  beautiful 
as  the  sunbeam  upon  the  ripple  of  a  placid  lake — 
yet  cold — cold  as  the  frozen  slumber  winter  casta 
upon  its  waters!"  He,  however,  repressed  his 
emotions,  and  with  a  voice  in  which  sadness  had  no 
part,  and  with  a  smile  light  as  her  own,  he  re- 
torted, 

'*  Since  I  am  to  be  remembered  in  so  equivo- 
cal a  manner.  His  best  at  once  to  relieve  you  of 
my  personal  presence.  1  have  the  honor.  Miss 
Courtland,  to  bid  you  adieu" — and  he  bowed  so  low 
that  the  clustering  dark  hair  fell  in  confused  masses 
over  his  forehead,  and  shaded  the  startling  paleness 
which  bad  gathered  there,  as  hp  felt  the  darkness 
of  his  destiny  was  closing  around  him,  and  that  he 
was  severing  the  last  tie  between  his  fate  and  that 
of  the  beautiful  girl  to  whom  his  heart  had  gone 
forth,  in  all  the  trusting  faith  of  its  worship ! 

Florence,  concentrating  dignity,  pride  and  cold- 
ness into  one  withering  focus,  glanced  towards  him, 
inclined  her  head  slightly  in  acknowledgment  of 
his  adieu,  and  murmuring  a  blithesome  melody,  she 
stooped  to  caress  the  queenly  blossoms  of  the  ca- 
melia, near  which  she  had  continued  standing,  du- 
ring her  interview  with  him. 

The  door  closed  after  him — ^the  step  passed 
from  without  the  hall — and  Florence  then  felt  he 
was  indeed  ^oii«  /  She  buried  her  face  in  her  hands, 
and  though  no  sound  came  from  the  heaving  bo- 
som, yet  the  ocean-springs  of  her  heart  were  bub- 
bling up  to  the  surface — ^the  tears  flowed  in  torrents 
from  her  eyes,  and  oozing  through  the  fair,  and 
slender  fingers,  dropped  like  jewels  from  the  bowed 
face.  Long  and  wildly  she  wept — but  the  intensi- 
ty of  sorrow  at  length  exhausted  itself-— she  grew 
calm,  and  binding  again  the  long  shining  tresses 
which  had  strayed  over  her  shoulders — removhog 
from  her  face  all  traces  of  tears — "  I  will  forget 
him"  she  said — ^*  I  will  not  quench  the  light  of  my 
beauty,  by  vain  regrets — but  I  will  go  forth  into  the 
circles  I  have  so  long  adorned,  and  trample  upon 
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the  xeminisceoces  of  ooe,  who  k  m  unworthy  of 
the  prodigility  of  my  affection !" 

Alaa !  poor  Florence !  this  wss  but  the  oneqaal 
straggle  between  the  Eroe  and  the  Anteroa  of  thy 
Destiny !  hot  the  braggart  boasting  of  old  pride — 
that  woman's  champion !  what  though  lore  cowers 
for  awhile  beneath  his  stem  look  of  defiance — *tis  hot 
to  croach  amid  the  flowers  of  memory,  and  soon 
leaping  from  his  covert — nnfnrlinghis  banner  whose 
golden  motto  has  been  traced  by  the  finger  of  Hope 
herself,  he  thrasts  the  usurper  from  the  garrison 
whither  he  has  vauntingly  betaken  himself,  and  the 
Heart's  Citadel  is  again  Love's— oi/  Love's ! ! 


(7o6tcon/tiiai«d.) 


TO  MISS  C- 


B7  THOMAS  STANLB7  MATTHVW8. 

Your  question,  fair  one,  bids  me  tell 
The  msgic,  wonder-working  spell 

That  rules  the  poet's  heart; 
'What  constitutes  the  mystic  tie. 

The  symbol  of  bis  art; 
What  is  the  source,  earth,  air  or  sky. 
That  bresthes  those  floods  of  living  song 
That  sweep  the  strings  of  Thalia's  lyre. 
And  wreathe  the  Muse  with  speaking  fire? 

Tnie  poetry  is  but  a  dream : 
The  whole  creation  is  its  theme ; 
The  springing  blade  within  the  ^ade, 

The  leaf  upon  the  tree. 
Are  each  a  tongue,  from  which  are  mug 

Its  tones  of  melody ! 
It  is  a  thing  of  feeling,  not  of  thought— 

An  instinct,  not  an  art ; 
Its  treasures  from  the  farthest  worlds  are  bn>*t— 

Its  home,  the  human  heart ! 

'TIS  when  the  soft,  sweet  breath  of  waking  love, 

Fresh  from  the  asure  fields  above. 

Swells  through  the  fairy  grottos  of  the  soul, 

It  echoes  first  are  heard ; 
It  rises  like  the  summer  breese. 
Rustling  through  the  leafy  trees. 

To  meet  the  evening  bird ; 
Till,  in  a  glorious  flood  of  sound 

Its  mighty  surges  roll. 
From  hill  to  hill  rebound, 

And  swell  to  either  pole. 

Love  is  its  langnage  of  discourse ; 

Music,  the  measure  of  its  speech : 
Nature  the  only  mistress  of  an  art. 

That  none  but  she  can  teach. 
True  inspiration's  purest  source. 
Is  found  within  the  loved  one's  eyes ; 
Unlike  the  stony  lustre  of  the  spar. 
Unlike  the  cbilly^rmdiance  of  the  star, 
That  brightens  only  in  the  depths  of  night. 
With  borrowed  rays  snd  secondary  light ; 
Unlike  the  glitter  of  the  dew — 

Unlike  the  wave  reflected  rays. 
With  which  the  shallow  streamlet  plays ; 

For  'tis  there,  her  soul  shines  thnnigh. 


The  spirit-gaiB,  inahfddfd  in  the  crystil  pool, 
Glows  steady,  strong  and  fuU. 
Brilliant  as  a  diamond  mine 
Her  oibe  intelligently  shine ; 
And  hers,  fair  maid,  are  thine  1 
/mm,  1842. 


CULTIVATION  OF  TASTE. 

It  is  anneeessary  to  enter  into  any  disqniatioa 
as  to  what  eonstitutes  Taste ;  bat,  assuming  that 
all  understand  Mr.  Webster,  when  be  defines  it, 
**Jadgment:  nice  perception;  the  faculty  of  dis- 
cemiog  beauty,  order,  congmity,  symmeny,  or 
whatever  constitutes  excellence,*^  dtc.  We  pro- 
pose to  suggest  a  few  thoughts  upon  its  coltifa- 
tion.  At  the  outset  we  meet  the  foUowiDg  objec- 
tions :  '  It  is  a  waste  of  time,  and  promotes  laxoij,' 
says  Economy ;  '  Cm  bono  V  says  Utility. 

If  it  wdre  the  highest  end  of  life  simply  to  amass 
gold,  or  to  be  a  slave  to  constant  labor,  sach  colli- 
vation  might  be  considered  a  loss  of  time.  And 
if  it  were  desirable  that  society  shoold  make  oo 
advance  from  Uie  savage  state,  it  might  properly 
be  considered  a  promoter  of  luxury.    But  do  ooe 
will  say  that  his  Maker  has  brought  him  into  being, 
merely  to  breathe,  eat,  drink,  grow  sick,  take  phy- 
sic, and  die.    For  what  end  has  man  been  endowed 
with  noble  faculties  %  For  what  eod  has  the  eye 
been  fitted  up  with  such  exquisite  mecbaoism,  oft- 
less  it  be  that  it  should  delight  in  seeing;  ottbe 
ear,  save  that  it  may  delight  in  heahag  ^  Coaiser 
instruments  than  these  might  assist  as  tufficieflily 
to  *  buy,  and  sell,  and  get  gain.*    Bat  is  it  tnte 
that  good  taste,  is  an  expensive  attribate?  May  it 
not   promote  real   utility, — ^real  hairiness!  We 
think  that  it  may.    It  will  nerve  the  peaant,io 
make  his  cottage  the  abode  of  comfort;  vhde 
sloth  is  folding  the  hands  for  a  little  moie  sleep, 
he  will  prevent  the  steps  of  the  moniog,  that  be 
may  train  the  woodbine  or  honey-suckle  ore?  lusl 
low  porch,  and  aurround  his  home  withoomberksBi 
little  convenienoes,  and  sources  of  pleasore,  ol 
which  his  idle  neighbor  is  ignorant.    It  will  aJsQ 
restrain  the  extravagances  of  affluence,  and  lead  to 
the  fountains  of  permanent  happiness. 

Taste  has,  frequently,  for  iu  object  works  o( 
Art.  Nature,  many  suppose,  may  be  stodied  «itl) 
some  propriety,  but  Art  they  reject  as  entirely  so^ 
perficial.  But  what  is  the  fact  ?  In  the  highesi 
sense.  Art  is  the  child  of  Nature,  and  is  most  ad^ 
mired  when  it  preserves  the  likeness  of  itsptieBt^ 
Tradition  tells  us  that  the  harp  was  first  8aggest«l 
by  the  vibration  of  a  dead  turtle's  atoewa,  which 
Apollo  found  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  sod  the 
flute,  by  the  piping  of  the  wind  in  hdlow  reeds| 
among  the  marahes  of  the  same  river.  Are  the 
pagados  of  Bnrmah  any  thing  more  than  so  in* 
provement  on  the  rode  tent  of  the  Tartar !  Is  not 
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tlie  proodeat  ahip  that  rides  the  sem  only  a  per* 
feetioD  of  the  canoe  of  the  savage  t  Are  not  Gothic 
cboTches  only  an  advance  on  '  the  forests,  God^s 
first  templesy* — the  drop-roof,  an  imitation  of  hang- 
ing boo^h8,--the  stained  windows^  an  attempt  to 
eoanterfeit  a  sanset  sky,  sending  its  light  throagh 
the  iDientiees  of  waving  foliage !  In  Painting,  it 
11  always  the  aim  of  the  artist  to  copy  nature ;  and, 
other  things  being  the  same,  his  success  is  in  exact 
proportion  to  his  skDl  in  imitation.  Why  does  he 
lore  to  represent  the  unaffected  positions  of  chil- 
dren, rather  than  the  stiff  attitude  and  awkward 
giimace  of  men  ?  It  is  onnecessary  to  answer. 
The  same  principles  apply  to  music,  poetry,  and 
all  the  arts.  If  these  things  be  so,  does  not  the 
man  who  objects  to  the  study  of  art,  virtually  op- 
pMe  the  stody  of  nature  ? 

Of  an  the  benefits  ansiog  from  the  cultivation 
of  eorreet  taste,  we  cannot  now  attempt  an  enu- 
meration. It  fits  us  to  estimate  better  the  world  in 
which  we  live.  That  the  universe  was  designed 
I7  its  Creator  to  afford  happiness  to  man,  cannot 
be  denied.  Its  adaptation  to  his  physical  and  in- 
tellectual organization,  strikes  the  observer  at  a 
^t  sarrey.  God  might  have  made  the  earth  a 
nomtroos  plain,  of  one  color,  without  flower  or 
M.  Instead  of  hanging  over  us  by  day,  a  tent 
of  maoy-tinted  clouds,  and  by  night,  a  curtain  of 
uure,  he  might  have  made  the  sky  of  a  gloomy, 
■scfaasgeable  hue,  with  little  beneath  it  to  promote 
the  well-being  of  his  rational  creation.  But  how 
&r  otherwise  is  the  fact !  How  prodigal  is  Nature 
ifl  her  gifU !  How  all  things  contribute  to  render 
w  happy! 

'  More  serrants  wait  on  mtn 
Than  hell  take  notice  of.' 

Bathe  who  does  not  cultivate  a  discernment  of  these 
^gs,  walks  blindfolded  over  the  earth.  This 
beautiful  adaptation,  running  through  all  nature, 
bnogs  snch  an  one  few  thrills  of  pleasure.  In  his 
estimation,  Niagara  furnishes  excellent  water-pri- 
vileges; and  his  perception  is  about  as  accurate  as 
^  of  the  blind  man  who  thought  that  the  color 
of  searlet  must  be  something  like  the  sound  of  a 
tnuDpet! 

The  cultivation  of  Taste  is  but  a  cultivation  of 
the  entire  man.  Who  can  doubt  that  Poetry  has 
&  tendency  to  polish  the  roughest  nature,  and  im- 
P^  new  and  pore  aspirations  1  Will  not  he  who 
^iwt  conceptions  of  the  true  and  the  beautiful, 
i^innk  from  whatever  is  low  and  degrading,  sooner 
than  he  who  has  no  such  conceptions  1  And  who 
win  affirm  that  Music  has  no  influence  in  making 
nen  better  ?  Taste  rocked  the  Cradle  of  Music  and 
Po^,  and  led  them  on  to  their  present  maturity. 

To  comprehend  fully  the  influence  of  true  taste 
(and  we  here  use  it  in  its  enlarged  acceptation,)  we 
Ked  only  for  a  moment  to  suppose  the  world  des- 
litQte  of  it.    How  cold  and  desolate !  The  forest 


grows  and  decays  untoaebed  from  age  to  age.  The 
gold  glitters  in  the  sand,  and  the  more  useful  metals 
lie  buried  in  the  dust  of  the  earth.  The  pearl  re- 
mains on  the  floor  of  the  ocean.  The  granite  and 
marble  axe  hid  in  the  bowels  of  the  mountain,  and 
man  creeps  about  in  the  skins  of  animals.  In  this 
state  of  things,  introduce  Taste,  and  lo !  the  trans- 
formation. The  forest  bows  to  the  woodman's 
axe  and  is  converted  into  implements  of  utility,  or 
floats  on  the  ocean.  The  metals  become  orna- 
ments, and  a  medium  of  exchange  among  all  na- 
tions, and  the  hum  of  happy  industry  rises  on  every 
gale.  Music  strings  her  harp,  and  Poetry  chants 
her  numbers.  The  marble  breathes — it  starts  to 
life :  the  granite  is  converted  into  the  abodes  of 
man,  and  into  temples  of  the  Most  High. 

In  conclusion,  we  say  that  the  perversion  of 
taste  to  evil  is  no  argument  against  its  proper  cul- 
tivation. Like  all  that  was  originally  good,  and 
designed  to  promote  happiness,  it  is  liable  to  become 
an  instrument  of  the  arch  enemy  ;  but  if  cultivated 
with  a  becoming  spirit,  it  may  be  like  the  star 
which  shone  over  Bethlehem, — it  may  lead  wise 
men  to  worship  God.  D. 


SONNET. 


BV  MBS.  K.  P.   KLLIT. 


O  weary  heart,  that  dwellest  long  in  pain, 

Beams  there  no  star  apon  thy  prison  home  ? 
Dost  thou  look  forth  and  long  for  rest  in  vain, 
While  round  thee  deeper  grows  the  shrouding  gloom  T 
O,  wanderer,  on  a  dark  and  dismal  way, 

Where  sorrow  walks,  companion  stern,  with  thee  i 
Dost  thou  press  earnest  toward  the  goal,  and  pray 

To  reach  it,  and  be  from  thy  burthen  free  T 
Earth  has  one  blessed  boon  for  eyes  that  weep, 

One  refuge  for  the  heavy-laden  slave ; 
A  couch  of  peace — a  long  and  dreamless  sleep ; 

A  welcome  bourne — the  cold  and  silent  grave  i 
Open  thy  arms — O  mother!  on  thy  breast 
That  I  may  lay  my  weary  head,  and  rest ! 
Jwu,  1842. 


Notfces  of  Nftai  WBovi^. 

NEW  WORK 
ON  THE  VIRGINIA  SPRINGS. 

We  are  informed  by  Messrs.  Wilbt  &  Potnam  of  New 
York,  that  they  hare  now  in  press,  and  expect  to  issue, 
early  in  July,  a  work  entitled  **  The  Mineral  Springa  of 
Wittem  Virgmiat**  written  by  our  fellow«citisen,  Willum 
BuBKi,  Esq.  Before  the  Manuscript  was  sent  on  to  New 
York,  we  were  favored  with  a  glance  at  it,  by  the  gifted 
author,  and  we  can,  and  do,  assure  the  public,  that  we  have 
rarely  met  a  work  of  so  unpretending  a  title,  containing  so 
much  valuable  information,  and  composed  in  so  pure  and 
fascinating  a  style. 

It  is  very  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  book  is  to  be  de- 
layed by  the  determination  of  the  publishers  to  ttenotype 
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it;  bat  this  very eireiuMtanoe  is  conelativa  aridenee  of 
the  estimate  set  upon  it  by  those  discrimisating  and  judi- 
cious gentlemen.  The  friends  of  Mr.  Bukkb  were  aware 
that  he  was  a  man  of  high  classical  attainments ;  but  we 
doubt  whether  they  were  generoUy  prepared  for  the  in  forma- 
tion,  which  this  worii  cannot  fail  to  impart,  that  be  is,  more- 
over, a  learned  and  practical  physician,  and  puts  forth  views 
and  disquisitions  on  medical  subjects  no  less  profound  than 
they  are  original.  We  had  hoped  that  the  work  would  have 
appeared  in  time  to  be  reviewed  by  some  eminent  physician 
of  our  City,  in  this  number  of  the  Messenger ;  but  it  is 
otherwise,  and  for  the  sake  of  our  readers,  we  are  soriy 
for  it. 

If  the  publishers  fail  to  make  a  large  sale,  it  will  be  be- 
cause they  are  too  late  for  the  Springs-going  community. 

POBTIOIL  RbMIINS  OP  THE  LATE  LUCT  HoOPEB,  col- 
lected and  arranged,  with  a  Memoir,  by  John  Keese. 
New-York :  Samuel  Colman ;  1842. 

**  The  good  die  first. 
And  they  whose  hearts  are  diy  as  summer  dust. 
Bum  to  the  socket'* 

There  is  something  at  once  touching  and  eonsolotary  in 
the  early  death  of  the  gifted.  When  we  think  of  their  un- 
folding powers,  their  rich  promise,  their  winning  graces, 
we  shrink  from  the  idea  of  their  depaitnre.  But  if  we  re- 
member how  many  of  those  we  have  loved  or  respected, 
have  disappointed  our  confidence,  and  dimmed  the  &ith  we 
cherished  in  their  ezeellence,  it  seems  as  if  life  was  made 
more  holy  and  hopeful  when  its  stars  are  withdrawn  with- 
out having,  for  a  moment,  fallen  from  their  exalted  orbits. 
Thus  human  character  ii  hallowed  to  the  imagination  and 
the  heart ;  and  some  of  the  friends  who  have  cheered  and 
charmed  us,  become  the  canonised  saints  of  memory.  Such 
reflections  naturally  suggest  themselves  to  the  reader  of  a 
volume  like  that  before  us.  It  is  the  legacy  of  one  endowed 
with  a  superior  mind,  and  graced  with  the  tenderness  and 
truth  that  is  the  glory  of  woman.  The  biography  annexed 
to  these  poems  is  drawn  by  a  partial  hand ;  and  for  this 
very  reason,  we  find  it  attractive.  To  no  indifferent  pen 
should  such  a  duty  have  been  confided.  We  have  no  pa- 
tience with  those  who  would  coldly  dissect  a  youthful  cha- 
racter, or  critically  examine  the  first  flowers  of  genius. 
There  is  a  bloom  and  freshness  about  such  offerings  that 
should  make  them  sacred.  If  there  is  a  spot  on  earth 
where  the  heart's  impulses  may  be  innocently  followed,  it 
is  beside  the  grave  of  youthful  genius.  In  a  spirit  of  pure 
sympathy  and  generous  interest.  Miss  Hooper's  biographer 
has  edited  her  remains.  In  previous  numbers  of  the  Mes- 
senger, we  have  spoken  of  Mr.  Keese's  "  Poets  of  Ame- 
rica" as  the  work  of  a  liberal  and  tasteful  mind ;  and  our 
inferences  from  the  previous  specimens  of  his  tact  and 
warm  interest  in  American  literature,  are  amply  borne  out 
by  the  work  before  us.  It  is  a  remarkably  neat  volume  of 
nearly  three  hundred  pages.  The  memoir  narrates  but  few 
events ;  for  the  life  of  Lucy  Hooper  was  one  of  seclusion ; 
but  it  portrays  various  traits  of  character  and  habits  of 
mind,  which  cannot  fail  to  interest  all  who  find  pleasure  in 
her  poetry.  Her  facility  in  compositon  q>pears  to  have 
been  remarkable.  Mr.  Keese  says  she  seemed  **  to  think 
in  verse."  There  is  a  spontaneous  air  about  several  of  her 
poems,  particularly  those  in  blank  verse,  which  give  them 
the  charm  of  unstudied  simplicity.  Her  religious  sympa- 
thies were  strong  and  prevailing,  and  they  color  her  writings 
so  as  happily  to  modify  the  sad  spirit  of  her  muse.  We 
have  been  struck,  in  looking  over  this  volume,  with  fre- 
quent evidences  of  refined  taste  in  the  use  of  language ;  and 
no  characteristic  has  served  more  forcibly  to  justify  the  ex- 
alted estimation  in  which  Mr.  Keese  regards  the  poetess, 
than  a  certain  feminine  delioai^y  and  elevation  of  senti- 


ment, that  breathes,  as  it  were  inatiactively,  6<mi  eveiy 
note  of  her  lyre.  We  are  told  that  Hiss  Hooper  nguded 
every  commendation  she  received,  **  not  ao  much  u  a  tri- 
bute to  past  achivement,  as  the  strong  incentif e  to  future 
effort."  She  obviously  possessed  a  progrenire  mind ;  md 
it  is  delightful  to  trftce,  in  her  poetry,  s  gradml  but  distinct 
improvement  in  style  and  vigor  of  thought  With  the  spirit 
of  this  lady's  muse,  we  heartily  sympsthixe,  sot  merely  be- 
cause it  is  pure  and  truthful,  but  because  it  is  anient  aad 
womanly.    In  speaking  of  Komer's  bride,  she  sayt— 

She  had  listened 
To  the  rich  music  of  the  voice  that  now 
Was  hushed  forever,  till  the  Earth  bad  not 
For  her  an  echo  like  its  tone.    And  now 
Could  she  live  on,  when  never  more  that  brow 
Might  greet  her  own,  when  in  his  honored  grtve 
The  hero  slept,  crowned  with  the  laurel  wreath 
Of  a  bright,  early  fame — and  m  Au  fcoad 
Tht  twordt  men  called  hia  bride  f  p.  104. 

In  the  "  Daughter  of  Herodias"  there  is  a  fine  vein  of 
feeling : 

Mother !  I  bring  thy  gift. 
Take  from  my  hand  the  dreaded  boon,  I  pray,— 
Take  it,  the  still,  pale  sorrow  of  the  face 
Has  left  upon  my  soul  its  living  trace, 
Never  to  pass  awray ; — 
Since  from  these  lips  one  word  of  idle  breath 
Blanched  that  calm  face— oh !  mother,  is  this  death!  p.  ^. 

**  Osceola"  is  a  spirited  and  moving  lyric.  The  file  of 
the  brave  savage  is  eloquently  lament^ ;  and  who  does  cot 
respond  to  the  concluding  stanzas  ? 

Wo  for  the  bitter  stain 
That  from  our  country's  banner  may  not  part. 

Wo  for  the  cnptive,  wo! 

For  burning  pains  and  slow, 
Are  his  who  dieth  of  the  fevered  heart 

Oh !  in  that  spirt-land. 
Where  never  yet  the  oppressor's  foot  hath  past, 
Chief,  by  those  sparkling  streams, 
Whose  beauty  mocks  our  dreams. 
May  that  high  heart  have  won  its  rest  at  last  p.  307. 

This  holy  admonition  is  addressed  to  a  painter: 
All  these  outwraid  things 
Which  thou  art  wearing  life  away  to  paint. 
Are  linked  unto  corruption,  and  will  pass; 
But  there  are  aspirations  of  the  soul 
Uniting  us  to  angels,  there  are  calm 
And  quiet  sufferings,  which  wear  a  trace 
Upon  our  spirits,  and  refine  its  dross. 
But  men  will  pass  them  by,  for  there  sre  few 
Can  enter  in  the  temple  of  the  heart 
And  read  its  secret  sorrow,  p.  233. 
The  sentiment  of  Miss  Hooper's  verse  is  never  sicilr. 
It  has  the  refinement  of  her  sex  with  the  depth  of  a»trt«| 
nature : 

Those  were  strange  tales 
They  told  in  olden  days  of  silken  chains. 
And  flowery  fetters, — these  are  seldom  Love's! 
His  is  a  sacrifice  of  lonely  thought— 
Of  vain,  sweet  fancies— of  rose-tinted  dreams. 
His  is  the  offering  of  burning  tears. 
And  vows  the  deep  heart  utters,  p.  2l8. 

This  is  a  vigorous  prelude  to  one  of  her  sketches  »* 
tilled  "  Pencillings :" 

It  was  Ambition's  hour.    I  laid  down 
The  glorious  record  of  the  olden  time, 
The  stirring  annals  of  those  mighty  ssea 
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Whose  names  are  chanalled  in  the  eternal  rock 
Tine's  restlem  torrent  laves,   p.  254. 

We  commend  **  Tbe  Poetieal  Remains  of  Lncy  Hooper" 
to  all  of  oor  readen  who  delight  in  elevated  views  grace- 
fallj  expressed,  and  cherish  an  honest  pride  in  the  min- 
strels of  oor  coontij.  We  think  Mr.  Keese  has  conferred 
BO  slight  obligation  upon  readers  of  taste,  in  presenting  to 
the  public  a  Tolume  of  this  nature  in  so  attractive  a  form. 
We  feel  assured  no  one  can  peruse  it  without  being  made 
better  and  happier ;  and  that  it  will  be  cherished  not  less 
for  its  intriasie  worth,  than  as  the  memorial  of  a  gifted  and 
■weet  daughter  of  oar  young  Republic,  who,  after  striking 
ber  haip  to  a  few  exquisite  and  lofly  strains,  was  called 
any,  bequeathing  this  wreath  of  wild-flowen  to  keep 
green  her  memory.  We  cannot  take  leave  of  the  beautiful 
character  portrayed  and  illnstreted  in  these  pages,  more 
appropriately  than  in  the  lines  of  Spregue  prefixed,  as  a 
Bxrtto,  to  the  volume  : 

I  see  thee  still : 
Thou  art  not  in  the  greve  confined — 
Death  cannot  claim  the  immortal  mind ; 
Let  earth  close  o'er  its  sacred  trust, 
But  goodness  dies  not  in  the  dust. 

Whit's  to  bi  Donb  ?  ob  thi  Will  akd  thb  Way. 
Haiper  &  Brothen.  By  tbe  author  of  Wealth  and  Worth; 
1842. 

This  is  the  second  of  a  series  of  American  tales  by  a 
satire  aotbor.  The  writer's  name  is  unannounced — but 
bis  works  need  not  the  additional  attraction  of  a  name,  al- 
ready loudly  whispered  by  Fame,  to  claim  for  them  the 
^  litcrsiy  standing  which  their  merit  has  already  com- 
aaaded.  When  We&lth  and  Worth  appeared,  we  hardly 
Rpp<^  that  any  production  of  the  same  unpretending 
aatare  could  be  more  creditable  to  the  author,  or  more 
vonhy  of  the  notice  of  the  public ;  but  we  are  forced  to  ac- 
ksovledge  that  **  What's  to  be  Done"  has  proved  this  opi- 
uoD  erroDeous;  for  the  perfections  of  the  second  tale  have 
ahaost  thrown  the  beauties  of  the  fint  into  the  shade.  We 
mhatitatingly  pronounce  it  one  of  tbe  most  valuable  works 
of  the  kind  which  have  yet  been  issued  from  the  American 
pvss.  We  bail  it  as  strictly  national,  and  calculated  at 
oaoe  to  impart  knowledge,  elevate  and  strengthen  the  mind, 
nfine  the  understanding,  and  foster  an  appreciating  love 
^  American  customsv  mannere  and  institutions.  In  such 
>^impts  the  author  honon  not  himself  alone,  but  his 
ewBtry. 

The  work  abounds  in  great  truths  most  impressively  in- 
c^ilnted.  Independent  of  the  moral  which  may  be  drawn 
^  the  plot  of  the  tale  itself,  every  chapter  seems  en- 
riched with  an  especial  morel  of  its  own.  The  style  is 
rntaral,  polished,  vigorous  and  graceful.  The  scenes,  as 
they  rary  from  grave  to  gay,  from  gay  to  grave  again,  evince 
*  versatility  of  talent  suited  to  please  all  dispositions,  and 
|)^fy  every  variety  of  taste.  The  most  thrilling  interest 
i*  excited  and  sustained  throughout ;  yet  there  is  no  strain- 
u>S  after  eflfect,  no  endeavor  to  throw  the  charactere  into 
ttnking  but  foreed  positions.  In  a  word,  nature  has  been 
tbe  study,  and  the  work  strongly  bears  the  impress  of  its 
aodel. 

The  scene  is  laid  in  New- York.  The  charactere,  from 
the  high-minded  Ruth,  down  to  the  fat  good-natured  grocer, 
ud  his  thin  vinegar-tempered  wife,  are  delineated  with  a 
trathfttlness  and  accuracy,  which,  if  you  behold  them  with 
7Mr  mind's  eye,  gracefully  grouped  together,  reminds  one 
of  lome  of  DuboeoTs  finely  executed  paintings,  in  which 
^  figures  of  the  back  ground,  and  erery  object — even  a 
pndie,  roff,  or  plume,  are  as  highly  finished  and  delicately 
•haded,  as  the  most  prominent  portions  of  the  front.  Against 
utc  heroine,  tbe  gentle  and  lovely  Ruth,  but  one  charge  can 


be  brought,  and  that  is,  of  too  great  perfection.  But  as  she 
is  intended  as  a  model  for  the  young  of  her  own  sex,  and 
as  the  beauties  of  a  model  are  seldom  more  than  partially 
copied  by  its  emulatora,  it  was,  perhsps,  a  pardonable  error 
to  make  her  too  wise  and  faultlessly  fair  for  humanity. 
But  while  we  have  said  thus  much  for  the  tale,  let  the  tale 
say  something,  which  it  can  far  better  do,  for  itself.  It  is 
filled  with  psssages  and  sentiments  equal  in  beauty  and 
merit  to  the  following : 

Mr.  Bibb,  the  friend  and  sometimes  counsellor  of  Ruth, 
demands  of  her — "  Pray,  what  do  you  dislike  in  Mr.  Ed- 
ward f " 

**  Nothing  of  which  I  am  conscious." 

**  Is  it  not,  then,  a  little  selfish  in  you,  Ruth,  to  see  your 
brothen  toiling  till  they  are  sick,  and  suffering  bitterly  for 
the  want  of  proper  food  and  care,  when  you  have  the  power 
to  relieve  them  by  a  word  ?  Even  supposing  that  in  utter- 
ing that  word  you  had  to  make  a  slight  sacrifice  of  inclina- 
tion, would  it  not  be  ungenerous  to  refrain  on  that  account?" 

Ruth  seemed  puszled  for  au  inatant,  and  then  exclaimed, 
**My  heart  assures  me  that  you  are  wrong,  though  my 
tongue  cannot  tell  you  why  ?" 

**  To  save  your  brothen  and  sister  from  penury  and  dis- 
ease— death  perchance — will  you  not  accede  to  this  propo 
sal  ?"  asked  the  grocer. 

"No!  as  Heaven  is  my  witness,  I  will  not!'* 

"And  why?" 

*'  Because,  in  so  doing,  I  would  be  no  better  than  those 
fallen  creatures  of  my  sex,  whom  I  cannot  even  name  with- 
out a  blush.  Think  you  not  that  they  too  have  the  plea  of 
expediency  for  their  mereenary  violation  of  the  holy  sym- 
pathies which  God  has  implanted  in  their  natures  ?  May 
not  they  have  their  sick  and  pining  brothere,  their  dying 
parents,  or  their  own  desperate  necessities  to  goad  them  to 
acts  at  which  the  angels  weep  ?" 

"  Yes,  Ruth ;  but — but  the  comparison  is  not  a  fair  one. 
The  sanction  of  marriage — " 

"  Ay,  the  sanction  of  marriage !  I  know  what  you  would 
say.  But  the  religion  which  my  mother  taught  roe,  by  ex- 
ample and  by  precept,  has  made  me  feel  that  the  sanction 
of  marriage  can  only  render  the  prostitution  the  baser  and 
tbe  more  enduring;  not,  I  well  know,  in  the  eyes  of  that 
packed  jury  of  the  world,  society,  but  none  the  less  so,  on 
that  account,  in  the  eyes  of  eternal  justice,  purity,  and 
truth !" 

Tnc  Dublin  UifiTEKsiTrMioAziNB.— The  May  num- 
ber of  this  Journal — (Mason's  reprint)  is  on  oor  table.  We 
were  surprised  to  find  an  Irish  publication  so  rabid  against 
the  American  Republic — e.  g. :  Laing  in  his  *  Notes  of  a 
Traveller*  expresses  the  opinion,  that  in  the  mareh  of  the 
spirit  of  freedom,  it  is  much  more  likely  that  the  states  of 
Europe  will  resolve  themselves  under  our  great  federal 
Union — than  that  the  American  States  will,  in  the  coune 
of  time,  fall  back  into  separate,  unconnected  and  hostile 
monarchies  and  aristocracies,  which  so  many  English  tra- 
velleis  assure  us  is  their  doom,  etc. :  to  which  the  reviwer 
in  the  Iriah  journal  before  us,  says :  "  It  does>  we  confess, 
surprise  us  somewhat  to  find  that  any  amount  of  democratic 
prejudices — any  extent  of  republican  ardor,  could  have 
induced  a  man  to  have  aaeribed'*^(,weyvith,  by  the  way,  the 
Reviewer  would  write  English;  we  would  have  said — 
could  httvemdmeedaputn  TO  ASCRMX) — to  "  America  a  higher 
physical,  moral,  and  religious  condition  than  is  enjoyed  by 
the  nations  under  the  government  of  a  monarchy." 

"  It  is  not  necessary  to  carry  a  long  memory  with  us,  to 
make  the  assertion  something  hard  of  belief.  The  memo- 
rable trial  of  McLeod  is  loo  recent  to  be  foagetten.  Does 
Mr.  Laing  remember  the  conduct  of  his  boasted  federal 
government  on  that  question?    Can  he  call  to  mind  its 
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vacillations,  its  hesitations,  its  trucklings  to  mob  intimida- 
tion—the abortire  efforts  of  the  feu  able  and  honest  men 
in  Congress  to  inform  the  people  on  a  subject  of  interna- 
tional law  ?  the  way  that  information  was  received  7 — ^the 
conduct  of  the  GoTernment,  of  the  State  ?  Where  was  the 
boasted  power  of  republican  institutions  then,  when  the 
question  of  peace  and  war  was  deliberated,  not  by  the  col- 
lective wisdom  of  the  nation,  hut  hung  trembling  in  the 
balance  of  every  gin-twist  orator's  power  of  persuasion,  as 
be  vented  his  hatred  against  the  land,  from  which,  perhaps, 
hi*  father  came  forth  a  felon  ?"  This  from  an  Irish  pen  and 
in  an  Irish  magazine  !  et  tu  qw)que,fHu  mi  BrvU  ? 


LscTURKs  TO  YouNo  Men,  delivered  in  the  first  and  se- 
cond Presbyterian  Churches,  in  the  City  of  Washington, 
and  in  the  second  Presbyterian  Church  in  Alexandria, 
D.  C. ;  By  Rufus  W.  Clark,  A.M.,  Pastor  of  the  second 
Presbyterian  Church,  Washington.  Published  by  Wm. 
M.  Morri80tt~1842. 

The  style  is  chaste  and  beautiful,  the  aiigaments  and  rea- 
soning forcibly  put,  the  precepts  wholesome  and  the  max- 
ims good ;  and  were  it  not  that  young  men,  for  the  roost 
part,  consider  '  good  advice*  too  cheap  to  buy,  we  would  ad- 
vise all  to  buy  and  read  over  and  over  a^in,  this  little  vo- 
lume, it  may  be  had  at  the  well  supplied  Bookstore  of 
Messrs.  Randolph  dc  Co. 


Tbcumsih  ;  or,  ike  West  Thirty  Years  Since.  A  Poem. 
By  George  H.  Colton.  New- York  :  Wiley  dc  Putnam ; 
1812. 

Our  readers  will  award  the  credit  of  industiy  to  this  new 
aspirant  for  the  minstrers  honors,  when  we  state  that  his 
first  attempt  in  verse,  constitutes  a  duodecimo  volume  of 
293  pages,  exclusive  of  the  notes.  We  fear  such  a  work 
will  find  few  thorough  readers ;  and  yet  from  the  glance 
we  have  given  it,  there  are  many  passages  of  spirited  de- 
scription and  graphic  portraiture.  The  subject,  however, 
is  one  of  those  which  open  so  vast  a  field  for  fancy,  and  re- 
quire so  much  elaboration  to  give  it  breadth  and  interest, 
that  we  are  scarcely  surprised,  that  it  grew  and  expanded 
beneath  the  writer's  hand.  The  metre  chosen  is  one  which 
it  requires  no  little  conscience  and  firmness  to  use  with 
moderation.  The  facility  with  which  it  flows  provokes 
both  haste  and  diffusiveness.  Accordingly,  there  is  a  want 
of  concentration  about  the  poem ;  and  the  metaphors  too 
often  remind  us  of  favorite  passages  in  English  poetry,  par- 
ticularly that  of  Wordsworth  and  Scolt.  As  a  work  of 
promise,  Tecumseh  is  worthy  of  praise.  The  author  has 
an  eye  for  nature — a  command  of  language,  and  apparently 
a  relish  for  local  history,  which,  with  judgment  and  care, 
will  enable  him  to  produce  far  better  things. 


THE  RUSCHENBERGER  SERIES. 

ORNiTHOLoaT. — ^This  is  No.  3,  and  like  its  predeces- 
sors is  excellent.  These  are  the  most  valuable  additions  of 
the  day  to  our  stock  of  school-books.  The  avidity  with 
which  they  have  been  seized  upon  by  teachers  is  unprece- 
dented. Though  the  first  vol.  was  published  for  the  first  time 
only  a  few  months  ago,  it  has  already  gone  into  the  fifth 
edition ;  the  second  is  following  close  upon  its  heels ;  and 
the  third  promises  to  be  even  more  popular  than  either  of 
the  other  two  These  books  have  been  adopted  by  the 
■  Royal  Council  of  Public  Instruction'  for  the  use  of  schools 
throughout  France.  They  are  recommended  and  have 
been  adopted  by  some  of  the  most  eminent  teachers  in  the 
United  States.  It  would  be  well  worth  the  while  of  teach- 
cfs  in  Viirgtoia  to  examine  them. 


Italy  and  thk  Italuh  UtAtnmtJrmn  tke  emUest  ag^  is 
the  preseiU  time.  By  WiUiara  Spalding,  Esq.,  Profenor 
of  Rhetoric  in  the  University  of  Edtnbo^ :  with  ca* 
gravings,  and  illustrative  maps  and  plans.  In  three  toU* 
New-York :  Harper  dc  Brothers ;  1842. 

This  work  forms  volumes  Nos.  151-2-3  <^  the  Family 
Library.  Mr.  Spalding  writes  well,  and  has  prodoail, 
muUum  in  parvOt  a  good  history.  We  congratulate  the 
Messrs.  Harper  on  thievery  judicious  selection  for  iheir 
Library .' 

HisTOBT  of  the  Expedition  under  the  oommaad  of  Cap- 
tains Lewis  and  Clarice,  to  the  sourer  of  the  Miasoari, 
thence  across  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  down  the  rirr r 
Columbia  to  the  Pacific  Ocean ;  performed  dunnf  ihc 
years  18(H-'5-*6,  by  order  of  the  United  States  Gorero- 
ment  Prepared  for  the  presa  by  Paul  Allen,  Esq.  Re- 
vised and  abridged  by  the  omission  of  unimportant  d£> 
tails,  with  an  introduction  and  notes,  by  Aichifaald  Me- 
y ickar.  In  two  vols.  Harper  &  Biotliex* :  New-York . 
York ;  1842. 

These  form  volumes  154-5  to  the  Family  Library,  asd 
make  a  valuable  addition  to  the  series.  The  ahridgeiDcat 
by  Mr.  McVickar  is  for  the  most  part  judicious— so  that 
the  History  of  Lewis  and  Clarite's  Expedition,  now  fonu 
one  of  the  most  valuable  and  readable  works  in  the  Faaily 
Library.  Every  one  is  aware  of  the  interest  attachetj  lo 
the  discoveries  of  thene  two  men,  and  we  take  pleasure  la 
calling  the  attention  of  all,  to  this  entertaining  and  instruc- 
tive history. 

The  Life  of  William  Fisk,  D.D.  :  first  Presidaa  t^  the 
WesUyan  Ufuversity.  By  Joseph  Holdieh.  New-Yori: 
Haiper  &  Brothers ;  1842. 

Dr.  Fisk  was  a  devout  and  consistent  Chrisftian,  thoa|b 
not  remarkable  for  having  performed  any  very  givat  «oii. 
He  preached— wrote  letters,  and  disputed  as  many  olhir» 
have  done ;  and,  as  his  luographer  obeervers,  **  It  has  ofiea 
been  remarked  that  Or.  Fisk's  life  was  destitute  of  iijci- 
dent,"  bis  life  was  that  of  a  plain  practical  man,  asd  a 
use(ixl  member  of  society,  and  as  such  only  w«  oommfirad 
his  biography  to  the  attention  of  readers. 

Sbbmons  and  Skbtcbbs  or  Skbjioics.    By  t^  Rev. 
John  Summerfield,  A.  M.,  late  a  preacher  in  coaDexio& 
with  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church :  with  an  introdoc- 
tion  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  £.  Bond,  M.  D.    New -York 
Harper  dc  Brothers ;  1842. 

The  author  of  these  Sermons  was  a  man  of  grrat  elo- 
quence in  the  pulpit,  and  though  short  lived,  lias  left  a 
valuable  monument  in  the  discourses  before  its— of  his 
xeal  and  Christian  fervor.  He  commenced  to  preach  at 
the  age  of  20,  and  was  much  admired  and  esteemed  by  a& 
who  knew  him.  The  Sermons  breathe  the  spirit  of  reli- 
gion, and  will  be  welcmned  by  a  numeroua  elass  of  reaUen. 


MISTAKE  CORRECTED. 

In  a  note  to  an  article  in  our  April  number,  the  poajsh- 
ment  of  peins  forte  et  dure,  was  said  to  exist  by  t!ie  CrimisAl 
Code  of  North  Carolina.  We  had  been  so  iabumed—cn- 
dibly  as  we  thought,  but  upon  investigation  find  il  to  be  all 
a  mistake.  When  one  finds  himself  in  tbe  wmog,  ilw 
sooner  he  confesses  his  error,  and  makes  the  aneed  as  far 
as  in  him  lies,  the  better.  We  take  plcasoie  in  correcu&$ 
the  mistake,  as  publicly  as  it  was  eonmitted ;  and  w«  ssy 
to  the  *  Old  North  Sute,'  (Ood  bless  ker.)  that  the 
of  the  note  was  Co  brighten,  not  to  staia  her 
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MRS.  LATOUR. 

ir  1  Y0m9  LADT  or  TlROtmA. — IH  TWO  PARTS. 

PART  I. 

"I  protest,  you're  quite  a  female  La  Brayere  !^ 
exclaimed  Mr.  Reynolds,  after  be  bad  heard  Char- 
lotte Burnley  cooclnde— even  to  the  very  last  word — 
a  jbming  panegyric  of  some  lady,  who,  for  the  time, 
bad  control  of  ber  fancy.  Tbe  tone  which  con- 
reyed  this  doubtfiil  compliment  was  severe  and 
h,  and  the  young  lady  stopped  short ;  she  was 
abashed  and  angry. 

'*It  is  the  first  time  in  my  life,''  she  said,  color- 
ing deeply,  *'  that  I  ever  heard  it  forbidden  to  qieak 
well  of  people !" 

'^Yoo  most,  then,  have  wofully  needed  instruc- 
tion I*'  replied  ber  caustic  companion.     "  Nothing 
can  be  mcve  unwise,  than,  without  possession  of 
proof,  to  speak  either  well  or  ill  of  anybody.     In 
tbe  first  ease,  the  person  whom  you  praise,  most 
probably  does  not  deserve  the  character  you  be- 
ttow ;  and,  in  that  event,  you  have  departed  from 
troth,  deceived  society  to  the  extent  of  your  influ- 
eoee,  and  given  currency  to  qualities  which  might 
otberwise  have  been  '  nailed  to  the  coonthr,*  by 
tbe  geneial  discretion.     In  the  other — ^where  you 
speak  ill  of  people— they  aore,  perhapa,  quite  as  far 
&om  meriting  the   abuse  with  which  you  favor 
tbem;  and  then  your  aberration  from  veracity  is 
even  a  naore  mischievoos  dip  into  falsehood ;  be- 
easse,  to  the  extent  of  your  influence,  as  I  before 
prorided,  yon  do  positive  injury ;  and  that  to  par- 
tkolar  individuals,  who  are,  notwithstanding,  bet- 
ter, Tciy  likely,  than  yourself.     Nay,  even  when 
proof  la  in  your  hands,  it  is  generally  imprudent  to 
speak  either  good  or  ill  of  character.    If  the  per- 
sons of  whom  you  talk  are  good,  it  may  be  indeli- 
<^3te,  or  improper,  or  painful  to  themselves  to  relate 
That  you  know  of  them  ;  for,  with  truth,  you  can 
)oly  do  so  from  facts ;  and  these  fects,  they  often 
roaid  desire  to  conceal.     If  you  make  the  bad 
<Hir  theme,  remeniber  that  frequently  the  strong- 
est eridenee  of  their  wickedness  cannot  Justify 
be  exhibition  to  society  of  their  evil  example ; 
nless,  indeed,  as  rarely  happens,  its  punishment 
oold  immediately  be  made  apparent  to  the  mass. 
Dstaaces  of  what  is  called  poetical  justice  occur, 
believe,  oftener  in  real  life  than  is  generally  ima^ 
ined ;  but  this  eannot,  from  the  nature  of  things, 
e  obvious  to  the  many :  and,  the  consequence  is, 
lat  vice  is  sometimes  envied.    Ton  would  there- 
rre  do  injury  even  by  abusing  the  wicked.     Nor 
yen  the  matter  end  here.    You  hurt  yourself  at 
te  same  time.     You  acquire  the  habit  of  watching 
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your  neighbors,  instead  of  yourself— of  fruitlessly, 
and  worse  than  fruitlessly,  attending  to  their  affairs, 
instead  of  profitably  managing  your  own — of  draw- 
ing upon  yonrself  severe  animadversion,  to  be 
repaid  with  bitter  recrimination !  At  this  point  the 
motive  of  malice  comes  in,  and  you  establish  your- 
self as  a  gossip  and  noisy  defamer,  if  you  have 
sufficient  hardihood — if  not,  as  that  vilest  of  earthly 
creatures — an  underhand  poisoner  of  the  hearts  of 
others.  Even  you,  Miss  Burnley,  may,  by  this 
process,  become  that  creeping  thing  which  all  men 
dread  and  all  despise — a  secret  tale-bearer." 

"  Perhaps  so !"  said  Charlotte  impatiently.  "  I 
do  not  care  to  contest  a  point  which  it  gives  you 
so  much  pleasure  to  imagine  established." 

"  Pleasure !  And  of  you — you,  the  daughter  of 
my  best  friend — ^yon,  my  god-daughter  too !  Pshaw, 
you  are  angry !  It  is  very  true  in  theory,  that 
young  Indies  are  all  angels ;  but  in  practice,  and 
when  angry — ^they  are  distressingly  hmnan." 

**  Enough  to  be  angry  at,  I  think,"  said  Char- 
lotte, shortly. 

"  Not  at  all.  I  cannot  see  it.  What  injustice 
have  I  done  you  ?" 

'*  For  speaking  well  of  a  friend  you  blame  me'^ — 

"  A  friend  t  Is  Mrs.  Slaughter  your  friend  f 
Then  heaven  help  your  character,  and  mend  your 
taste !" 

"  Here  you  are  falling  into  an  error  which  you 
ascribe  to  me,  Mr.  Reynolds.  You  are  speaking 
ill  of  Mrs.  Slaughter.'* 

"  I  am  not.  I  am  only  hoping  that  Heaven 
will  keep  your  character  from  her  handling,  and 
direct  your  taste  to  some  one  less  devoted  to  such 
dissections.'* 

*'  You  also  suppose  me  necessarily  guilty  of  de- 
faming privately,  as  a  consequence  of  long  habits 
of  evil  speaking,  lying,  and  slandering." 

"  I  am  glad  you  remember  so  much  of  the  good 
old  church  catechism.  But  I  have  done  you  no 
injustice.  The  habit  of  extravagant  praise  leads 
to  the  habit  of  extravagant  insure.  You  will  soon 
discover  that  the  object  of  your  admiration  does 
not,  by  a  great  deal,  deserve  your  eulogium.  One 
of  two  things  will  then  assuredly  follow.  Either 
you  will,  to  maintain  a  show  of  consistency,  con- 
tinue to  ascribe  to  her,  a  character  which  you  no 
longer  believe  to  be  hex's ;  or,  you  will  run  to  ano- 
ther extreme,  and  repert  of  her  as  unfavorably  as 
at  first  you  spoke  too  warmly.  The  last,  perhaps, 
will  be  your  case,  Charlotte,  for  you  are  rash  and 
thoughtless ;  and  so  far,  better  than  a  deceiver  upon 
system." 

**  I  am  flattered  by  the  compliment,"  said  Char- 
lotte scornfully. 
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Mr.  Reynolds  stood  up  before  the  firei  and  tapped 
his  silver  snuff-box,  which  was  in  exact  harmony 
with  his  general  appearance.  Mr.  Reynolds  was 
a  little  gentleman,  and  dressed  with  astonishing 
neatness.  Mr.  Reynolds  always  wore  a  suit  of 
grey.  His  hair  was  grey ;  his  remarkably  clear, 
keen,  and  shrewd  eyes  were  grey.  Something 
mingled  with  the  tints  of  his  red  and  blue  com- 
plexion which  gave  it  a  decidedly  grey  tone,  and 
he  was  as  upright  and  active  a  little  gentleman  of 
fifty  or  sixly,  as  it  is  possible  to  conceive.  Only 
his  boots  were  black,  and  you  might  see  your  face 
in  them.  He  was  a  rigid  censor,  but  his  judgment 
was  right ;  a  caustic  adviser,  but  his  strictures  were 
just ;  a  sharp-sighted  friend,  but  his  heart  was  true 
and  faithful.  He  was  the  torment  of  hisgod-daugh- 
ter,  but  he  loved  her  sincerely,  and  was  most  anx- 
ious for  her  welfare  and  success  in  life.  She  seldom 
bore  his  remarks  with  patience ;  for,  he  offered  the 
edge  of  satire  too  freely  ;  yet  she*  held  him  in  high 
respect,  and  generally  shunned  him  as  she  would  the 
plague,  because  she  desired  to  avoid  being  imper- 
tinent to  him,  as,  in  their  debates,  she  invariably 
became. 

"  But,  Charlotte,"  he  now  added,  "  you  have 
already  begun  the  defamer^s  career.  Are  you  not 
always  ridiculing  people  V^ 

"  Not  quite  always.'''* 

"  Whenever  you  can,  at  least  V 

"If  people  will  be  odd,  I  cannot  help  seeing  it. 
If  people  will  be  droll,  I  cannot  choose  but  laugh. 
If  other  persons  are  by,  I  cannot  help  amusing 
them." 

"  At  the  expense  of  their  superiors  V 

"  Very  likely.  The  better  for  the  droll,  if  they 
are  laughed  at  only  by  their  inferiors." 

"  No,  it  is  not.  Their  respectability  is,  to  that  ex- 
tent, diminished  in  the  eyes  of  fools,  whom  other- 
M^ise,  their  example  might  benefit.  Now  I  heard 
you  half  an  hour  ago,  laughing  at  Mrs.  Latour, 
and  arranging  a  visit  to  her  for  the  express  pur- 
*  ]^ose  of  ridiculing  her !" 

**  Won't  it  be  amusing  1" 

'*  I  should  not  think  so." 
Why  1  Are  you  particularly  interested  in  her?" 
Not  further  than  regards  your  business  with 
her." 

"  Mine  ?" 

"Your's — ^the  business  of  lessening  her  high 
respectability." 

"  Oh !  that  I  cannot  do." 

"  And  of  depriving  her,  by  rendering  her  ridi- 
culous, of  an  influence  in  society  more  beneficial 
probably,  than  your  own." 

'*  And  all  that  must  follow  a  laugh  at  her  odd 
waysl" 

"Yes,  most  likely,— -and  that,  too,  when  these 
odd  ways  are  odd  only  in  your  misrepresentations." 

"  Misrepresentations  ?  I  will  give  her  to  you  in 
^ruth  and  to  the  life.    Is  it  not  odd  to  attach  one's 
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self  to  nothing  human,  but  to  give  one^s  sole  devo- 
tion to  a  little  curly,  white  lap-dog,  scarcely  the 
size  of  a  kitten  ? — to  form  one^s  life  by  Uiat  of  the 
pattern  heroine  of  some  old  musty  noveM — study- 
ing^ painting,  playing  upon  every  instrnmeot  under 
the  sun,  working  in  all  sorts  of  stitches — ^io  short, 
a  blue-stocking  hum-drum's  existence^  varied  by 
venturing  according  to  rule  into  society,  to  find  out 
what  is  thought  of  it  all  1" 

"  And  by  such  nonsense,  yoti  are  to  lessen  her 
weight  of  character  ?" 

"  Pshaw,  if  she  has  weight  of  character,  it  will 
command  its  worth  in  respect.  People  are  always 
valued  as  they  deserve." 

"  Very  wide  of  fact ! — that  is  aasoming  as  truth, 
a  sophism.  Perhaps,  in  the  long  ran,  character 
may  assert  its  own  claims ;  but  what  of  that  \  they 
may  be  long  concealed ;  and,  in  the  meanwhile, 
mischief  may  be  busy  as  a  sorrowful  consequeooe. 
Besides — grant  that  proof  should  at  last  be  had 
that  Miss  Burnley's  representations  were  all  ontnte, 
what  then  becomes  of  hbb  weight  of  character  V 

"Oh!  come,  Mr.  Reynolds,"  said  Cbariotle, 
highly  incensed,  "  now  you  are  going  too  (ar.  I 
cannot  suffer  this !  Trast  my  character  to  take  care 
of  itself,  if  you  please,  and  pray  be  easy  on  my  ac- 
count. My  *  misrepresentations'  at  least  are.  harm- 
less." 

"There  cannot,  by  any  conceivable  poaaibility, 
be  such  a  thing  as  a  harmless  misrepresentatioB,'' 
replied  the  invincible  Mr.  Reynolds*  "  If  it  hurt 
nobody  else,  it  injures  its  author." 

Charlotte's  face  crimsoned,  and  expressed  al- 
most ungovernable  impatience. 

"  I  prophesy  that  you  will  find  it  so,**  a4lded  her 
Mentor,  fixing  his  keen  eyes  upon  her  angry  eooa- 
tenance.  "  Misrepresentation  of  characters  or 
circumstances,  be  they  ever  so  free  from  malice  at 
first,  leads  to  it  at  last,  and  opens  the  door  to  mis- 
chief. As  none  of  us  know  each  other  perfectly, 
so  none  of  us  can  pretend  to  represent  traly  the . 
virtues  or  faults  of  others.  Therefore,  noy  med- 
dling whatsoever  in  the  matters  of  other  people, 
without  their  full  knowledge  and  concarreiice — tnd 
tattling  of  their  characters,  is  meddling  with  their 
matters — any  thing  of  this  sort  most  lead  to  evil. 
First,  we  misrepresent  without  the  motive  of  ma- 
lice, and  then  with  it ;  and  conseqoeneeo  nsh  iiw 
not  more  terrible  to  our  victims  than  to  oorsdve^. 
From  such  consequences  you  will  perfaape  at  last 
receive  conviction — since  you  will  not  otherwise 
receive  it!" 

"  You've  read  Bulwer's  last  novel — have  you  T" 
asked  Miss  Burnley,  uncourteooaly  enttiiig  short 
this  triumphant  prophesy. 

"  No !"  replied  tiie  little  grey  gentleman,  with 
perfect  good  temper.  "  Passing  oTer  yoor  waac 
of  politeness,  I  reply  to  your  question.  I  faavr 
not  read  it.  Paul  Clifford  I  did  rend,  and  there 
I  stepped.     His  earliw  norels,  some  of  them,  I 
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greatly  admired.  But  I  condeom  ^very  attempt  to 
ioTest  crime  with  ioterest ;  and  when  I  eaw  a  rob- 
ber eooveited  into  a  hero,  I  saw  that  the  aathor'a 
mind  voold  do  longer  be  a  well  of  pure  and  epark- 
hog  waters.  I  hare  never  read  another  of  his 
books." 

"Oh,  graeioos!  yon  are  so  strict  !^' 

"  Perhaps  so.  At  least  I  have  not  wasted  time,*' 
replied  the  sage.  '*  Bat  that  was  ten  o'clock  I 
bnid  strack— was  it  notT'  and  he  pulled  out  an 
Qld-ra8hi<med  siWer  watch.  "  Yes,  in  good  truth ! 
I  mast  go !''  He  rose,  and  ringing  the  bell  for  him- 
Klf,  with  a  freedom  from  ceremony  to  which  he 
seemed  accustomed,  he  asked  for  his  cane,  hat,  and 
gieat-coat  Whilst  the  servant  went  for  them, 
Cbarlotte  glanced  at  the  old  watch,  which  he  still 
beJd  io  his  hand. 

'*My  dear  Mr.  Reynolds,  why  don^t  you  change 
ibat  agly,  ©Id,  good-for-nothing  watch  1" 

*'  Aq  instance  that  jrou  may  be  mistaken,*'  replied 
the  old  man.  "  Out  even  in  your  account  of  a 
watch!  Ugly,  it  may  be,  but  not  good  for  nothing. 
Ooe  of  (be  best  time-keepers  I  ever  saw.  Besides, 
u  old  watch  that  brings  to  a  man's  mind  the  me- 
mory of  a  good  father,  who  has  worn  it  before  him, 
is  sorely  good  for  something." 

''  Very  likely,"  said  Charlotte,  with  a  long  yawn. 
"Good  night,  Mr.  Reynolds.  Ah  Heaven !  what 
a  bore !"  she  added,  as  she  heard  the  outer  door 
close  aAer  him ;  and  forthwith  she  threw  herself 
Qpoa  a  sofa,  and  seemed  to  rest  in  a  ^  rapture  of 
repose." 

"What  could  my  aunt  be  dreaming  of,"  she 
tboQght, "  io  leave  me  here  the  whole  evening,  whilst 
sbe  is  nodding  at  a  night  meeting  of  people  in  whose 
s^t  she  is  not  numbered.  She  must  have  lefl  the 
nesting  too  an  hour  ago,  and,  I  suppose,  has  just 
<}ropped  in  at  Mrs.  Simooe's,  to  discuss  the  lulling 
disconrse !  I  declare,  I  wish  I  had  gone  with  her. 
I  might  have  known  that  this  old  man  would  come, 
aod  that  1  should  have  him  all  to  myself.  Ah !  how 
tired  1  am !  how  tired  !  how  tired !  And  as  for  Mrs. 
^toor,  she  is  absurd,  and  I  cannot,  and  will  not,  help 
iuighing  at  her.  As  beautiful  and  rich  as  she  is, 
"och  a  life  is  nothing  but  absurdity.  Ob,  me !"  and 
l»re  she  yawned  again  most  weariedly,  "  I  wish 
to  heaven  Mr.  Reynolds  would  fall  in  love  with 
ber!  I  would  consent  to  be  bridesmaid,  I  am  sure, 
^^y  to  see  the  ceremony.  I  would,  even  if  I  were 
obliged  to  carry  her  pet  Nina  in  my  arms  to  the 
altar,  by  way  of  paying  for  the  amusement." 

hicorrigible  Charlotte  Burnley !  Many  a  gossip 
bas  begun  as  amiably. 

Two  dzy»  elapsed,  during  which  Miss  Burnley 
quite  forgot  old  Mr.  Reynolds'  lecture;  or,  at  least, 
so  far  forgot  it,  that  she  was  again  in  charity  with 
bim.  She  had  appointed  this  day  to  go  out  with 
ao  acqnaintance  upon  the  necessary  but  unprofita- 
ble errand  of  morning  visiting.  True  to  their 
^ga,  her  friend  had  arrived,  and  sat  in  the  draw- 


ing room,  whilst  Charlotte  lingered  at  the  mirror, 
pulling  out  one  last  obstinate  curl,  which  refused 
to  occupy,  beneath  her  bonnet,  the  place  it  had 
held  without  it.  Her  aunt,  a  very  old  but  pleasant- 
looking  personage,  sat  knitting  by  the  fire,  in  a 
comfortable  arm-chair. 

'*  It's  a  pretty  curl,  notwithstanding,"  commented 
Charlotte,  as  she  labored  in  vain.  "  Never  to  sit 
right  in  the  world,  however,  I  do  believe." 

**  I  dare  say  it  is  well  enough  as  it  is,"  observed 
Mrs.  Warner.  **  The  weather  \b  so  desperately 
cold,  that  you  will  not  meet  a  creature  on  the 
street — and  the  wind  is  so  high,  that  not  a  curl  will 
be  in  place,  fifteen  minutes  after  you  get  out.  I 
think  I  never  saw  a  more  unfavorable  day  for  ele- 
gant visiting." 

'^  Oh!  but.  Aunt,  this  is  the  loveliest  bonnet  you 
ever  saw,  and  will  bewitch  Mrs.  Latour,  if  she 
can  condescend  to  cast  her  eyes  upon  it.  Every 
body  says  her  taste  is  perfect ;  but,  for  my  part,  / 
compliment  the  wealth  that  buys  for  her  taste  and 
a  great  many  other  things.  I  suspect  she  has 
little  to  do  with  the  selection  of  her  finery." 

"  Finery !  I  always  see  her  elegant — I  never 
saw  her  fine !" 

"Well — ^her  elegances  then.  I  will  test  her 
fancy  with  this  bonnet  to-day.  If  she  do  not  praise 
it,  she  has  no  taste  at  all.  I  must  go  to  see  her. 
I  must  laugh  at  her.  She  is  too  deep  in  sublime 
absurdity  to  be  foregone.  I  would  travel  over 
Kamtschatka,  to  amuse  myself  with  her.  Emily, 
do  you  like  this  cloak  t" 

'*  Beautiful !  The  lining  is  so  delicate,  and  the 
fringe  so  rich." 

"  Well — I  am  ready.     Good  morning,  Aunt !" 

"  I  can't  return  that  wish,  Charlotte.  It  would 
sound  too  much  like  kughing  at  you  who  are 
about  to  plunge  into  such  a  cold  and  boisterous 
wind.  Bless  me !  I  am  chilled  to  think  of  you  ! 
The  carriage  too  is  gone  to  the  coachmaker's,  to  be 
mended."  tt. 

" I  know  that — never  mind!"  \ 

It  is  astonishing  to  think,  amidst  what  discomt^ 
Fashion  is  content  to  think  herself  in  pleasant  cir- 
cumstances. She  never  minds  tight  shoes,  nor 
breath  pent  closely  up  in  stays,  and  pays  morning 
visits  in  the  teeth  of  the  frost — and  thinks  it  some- 
thing to  be  envied  by  the  vulgar. 

They  called  at  several  houses — every  body  was 
"  out"  or  "  engaged."  It  was  so  cold  that  people 
were  unwilling  perhaps  to  be  plagued  with  morn- 
ing visits.  Nobody's  door  opened  to  them  t  Not 
even  the  usual  five  minntes  thaw  by  an  expiring 
parlor-fire.  Charlotte  began  to  shiver.  Emily's 
lips  grew  blue,  and  her  nose,  we  fear,  had  a  tinge 
of  the  ruby.  They  were,  however,  near  Mrs. 
Latour's,  where,  somewhat  to  the  horror  of  Char- 
lotte, they  met  Mr.  Reynolds,  greyer  than  ever, 
through  the  influence  of  the  North  wind  then  plea- 
santly prevailing. 
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"  Where  are  yon  going  !"  asked  the  old  man. 

*^  To  see  Mra.  Latour,  as  I  told  you  I  intended," 
replied  Charlotte,  resolutely. 

^*  Mrs.  Latour,  Miss  Burnley  t" 

"  Eiactly  so,  Mr.  Reynolds.*' 

'*  But,  you  recollect,  only  three  nights  ago** — 

"  I  do,  indeed.  It  is  because  she  if  diverting, 
that  I  am  going  thither  now — ^partly.** 

"  And  partly  what  else  V* 

'^  Because  it  is  so  cold  !  Don*t  yoa  see  f  I  shall 
sit  by  her  fire,  which  is  always  a  good  one,  and  she 
will  send  immediately  for  cake  and  wine,  as  she 
always  does,  and  in  time  I  shall  be  thawed.** 

"And  occupy  the  first  moments  of  the  comfort 
which  she  will  bestow  upon  you  in  laughing  at  her, 
or  in  laying  up  matter  for  future  ridicule  of  the 
▼ery  woman  who  is  kindly  entertaining  you  !** 

'*  Just  so.  Very  exactly  stated.  And  very  nice 
entertainment  too.  There  are  few  houses,  now-a- 
days,  where  one  gets  any  thing  better  than  the 
sight  of  finery.'* 

"  Aye !  because  show  is  all  that  people  care  for 
now,**  edged  in  Emily,  between  her  chattering 
teeth. 

"  Won*t  you  come  in  with  us,  Mr.  Reynolds  t** 
said  Charlotte,  pausing  on  the  steps  of  Mrs.  La- 
tour*s  house.    "  Let  me  introduce  yon.** 

"  I  have  already  had  that  honor,**  answered  Mr. 
Reynolds,  gravely.  **  But  I  shall  go  in — to  see  if 
you  really  have  the  heartlessness  to  do  as  you  have 
said.**    He  rang  the  bell. 

"  Is  Mrs.  Latour  at  home  1** — to  the  servant  who 
answered  it. 

'*  She  is,  sir — just  come  in.  Step  into  this  room, 
ladies,  if  yon  please.'* 

They  were  ushered  into  an  apartment,  in  which, 
as  Charlotte  had  foretold,  the  fire  was  burning 
cheerfully.  Curtains,  sofas,  carpet,  chairs,-^l 
the  arrangements  of  every  sort,  betokened  taste, 
comfort,  wealth.  Upon  an  ottoman  near  the  fire, 
wrapped  p  a  little  warm  shawl,  lay  an  exceedingly 
small  lap  dog,  white  as  a  powder-puff,  and  covered 
with  silky  curls,  but  breathing  thickly  and  uneasily, 
and  evidently  suffering  much.  There  is  some- 
thing in  the  silent  endurance  of  brutes  that  is  very 
touching.  It  is  an  appeal  to  humanity,  very  apt 
to  reach  good  hearts.  Mr.  Reynolds  looked  with 
pity  upon  the  little  dog.    Charlotte  smiled,  and  said« 

"  It  is  the  pet,  Nina.  I  suppose  she  is  ill — and 
Mrs.  Latour  of  course  in  deep  afiiiction.*' 

She  had  hardly  finished  the  sentence,  when  Mrs. 
Latour  entered.  Delicately  and  finely  formed — 
her  every  movement  grace^  iier  face  beautiful  as 
her  form,  she  appeared  to  Mr.  Reynolds — a  pro- 
fessed admirer  of  beauty,  and  as  gallant  a  gentle- 
man of  the  old  school  as  unflinching  deference  to 
truth  would  permit  him  to  be — a  very  unfit  subject 
for  the  satire  of  his  companions.  Her  eyes  were 
large,  in  color  hazel,  and  full  of  softness,  which 
expression  was  increased  by  the  long  and  shadowy 


lashes  that  drooped  firom  their  white  tids.   Her    ! 
skin,  delicately  white  and  smooth,  received,  opoa    i 
her  cheek,  a  pure  and  brilliant  hue,  and  ber  lips 
were  vividly  red,  and  exquisite  in  outline.  Nothing    i 
indeed  could  be  more  faultless  than  her  featnrM— 
nothing  lovelier  than  their  benevolent,  but  peoaiie    i 
character — ^nothing  more  spotless  than  the  fair 
brow,  upon  which  natural  curls  of  the  richest  tod 
darkest  aubom  fell^-and  shone.    She  was  very 
young,  though  a  widow — had  long  lost  father,  mo- 
ther, all  near  kindred — was,  so  far  as  naUinl  ties 
were  concerned,  alone  in  the  world — these  ciremn- 
stances  accounted  for  the  gentle  expression  of  her 
countenance,  which  might  be  called  softness,  rather 
than  melancholy.    Possessed  of  large  fortooe,  in- 
dependent of  nil  other  people,  free  to  porsoe  her 
own  tastes,  she  yet  felt,  though  years  had  inter- 
vened since  they  were  broken,  the  want  of  those 
links  to  life  which  were  severed  by  the  death  of 
her  parento.    They  had  been  devoted  to  her,  lad 
she  had  been  educated  by  her  fiither — a  FreDehmu 
of  some  rank,  who  had  left  France  in  the  days  of 
the  revolution — to  the  keenest  pereeptioB  of  thit 
filial  senlimeni,  which  is  a  characteristic  of  his 
nation.    After  many  difiiculties,  in  a  strange  Uad, 
Mr.  Latour  had,  late  in  life,  married  an  America 
lady,  but  without  foregoing  many  of  the  prejudices 
of  his  own  day  and  country.     In  compliance  with 
one  of  these,  he  had  married  his  daoghter  at  the 
age  of  fifteen,  to  a  scion  of  his  own  house,  whom, 
in  all  his  troubles,  he  had  protected  with  oD&iliog 
friendship,  neither  inquiring  what  her  own  wishes 
might  be,  nor  troubling  himself  to  consider  more 
than  the  fitness  of  the  match.     Francois  Xarier 
Emanuel  de  Latour,  however,  had  unlnckilj  for  bis 
beau*p6re,  and  fortunately,  perhaps,  for  his  wife— 
who  cared,  at  that  gay  time  of  childhood,  no  more 
for  him  than  for  every  body  else — hq^»ened  to  die 
one  day,  within  a  week  afier  his  marriage,  veir 
much  lamented,  and  very  soon  forgotten  by  every 
one  of  his  friends,  except  the  first  and  troest—Ur. 
Latour  himself.    After  his  death,  this  exeelleot 
gentlemalfj  seeing  nobody  near  him  whom  be  par- 
ticularly coveted  for  a  son-in-law,  ^>plied  himself 
seriously  to  the  education  of  his  daughter,  asd  for- 
bore all  further  efforts  for  her  establishment  in  life. 
He  entered  into  trade,  displayed  great  eaterpriiet 
industry,  and  foresight — ^regained  firom  France,  on- 
expectedly,  a  large  portion  of  his  former  propeitj, 
through  the  bequest  of  a  kinsman,  who  had  ob- 
tained possession  of  it  in  the  troubles,  asd,  in  hap- 
pier and  later  days,  been  enabled  to  restore  it  by 
will  to  Mr.  Latour — and  in  Ave  years  after  his 
daoghter  became  a  widow,  she  was  by  the  death 

of  her  parents  one  of  the  richest  inhabitants  of ^* 

Nevertheless,  their  loss  fell  heavily  upon  her.  For 
two  years  she  was  seldom  seen,  except  by  the  poor 
and  miserable,  and,  at  the  end  of  the  third,  she  was 
just  beginning  again  to  mingle  freely  in  soaety— 
with  something  of  a  reputation  for  eeeeatrieity, « 
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most  be  arowed,  since  study,  addiction  to  some  of 
ihe  fine  aits,  great  independence  of  character  and 
icuoD,  a  loTS  of  pets,  and  unbounded  charity,  were 
sotae  of  the  txaits  ascribed  to  her.  With  all  these, 
however,  were  mingled  unfailing  gentleness,  deli- 
CUT  and  resenre,  and  her  beauty,  grace,  and  in- 
Tlocibie  self-possession  rendered  her  an  object  of 
general  admiration — an  admiration  which  Charlotte, 
as  a  HTal  belle,  could  not  bat  perceive,  and  secretly 
resent 

^  Langb  at  her !  They  laugh  at  her,  indeed  !'^ 
tinoght  Mr.  Reynolds,  whilst  he  rose  to  meet  the 
ladr.   "^  Truly  the  jest  is  a  good  one !" 

She  greeted  one  and  all,  gracefully  and  kindly. 

''Yoa  hare  been  pitying  my  poor  little  Nina, 
Mt.  Reynolds  ?"  she  said,  looking  at  the  dog  as 
fbe  passed.  '*I  fear  she  suffers  greatly,  but  I  am 
ifriid  I  eaoDOt  lessen  that.  She  has  taken  cold, 
ibej  tell  me,  and  I  reproach  myself  for  having 
TEndered  her  dependent  upon  cares,  which,  for  once, 
bate  been  cruelly  withdrawn." 

"  How  do  you  mean  V*  said  Charlotte,  eager  to 
(!tiw  her  out. 

^  Why,  a  abort  Ume  since,  the  weather  was  mild 
and  fair,  and  I  desired  my  maid  to  wash  poor  Nina, 
Ttio  was  much  less  beautiful  tlian  usual  through 
the  ioiloeDce  of  the  coal-dust — Fm  sure,  like  Des- 
lisT.it  colon  all  things — and  I  particularly  charged 
iier  to  dry  the  little  creature  carefully  by  the  fire, 
as  sbe  has  often  done  before.  That  day  I  dined 
oat,  and  the  serrant  only  in  part  obeyed  my  direc- 
tioQs.  She  washed  those  pretty  curls,  and  then, 
instead  of  drying  them  by  the  fire,  she  laid  the  dog 
ifi  the  porch,  that  the  air  and  sunshine  might  save 
her  the  trouble.  A  snow-storm  came  on.  Within 
3B  boor  the  air  grew  intensely  cold  ;  and,  when  I 
retunu^,  my  dear  little  dog  was  almost  frozen. 
^  bas  erer  since  appeared  to  be  dying !'' 

''lam  afraid  I  cannot  give  you  much  hope  of 
^  reeorery,'*  said  Mr.  Reynolds ;  "  she  really 
ieema  to  suffer  pitiably." 

Mrs.  Latonr  drew  the  shawl  closer  round  the 
^,  and  then  sat  doven  to  entertain  her  guests. 

''  This  is  a  terribly  cold  day.  Miss  Burnley.  I 
ui  therefore  the  more  obliged  by  your  visit.  I 
^^oQt  myself,  this  morning,  and  found  it  intensely 
c<>id.  By  the  way,  I  stumbled  upon  a  scene  of 
great  suffering — a  poor  mantoa-maker,  in  want  of 
work— of  fuel,  of  food  even.  I  resolved  to  ask 
ny  friends  to  give  her  employment.  It  is  easy  to 
?tve  imtnediate  relief;  but,  to  render  charity  a  sub- 
^Qttal  benefit  to  persons  capable  of  exertion,  it 
should,  I  think,  include  something  to  do.  I  have 
applied  her  with  work  for  the  present,  but  that 
^  not  last  long  ;  and,  really,  if  you.  Miss  Burn- 
^^>  or  yoQ,  Miss  Emily,  can  employ  her,  you  will 
^  <^oiDg  good.  Perhaps  all  your  winter  dresses 
ire  not  yet  made  1" 


this  mantua-maker  cannot  be  fashionable^  or  she 
would  not  be  in  want  ?" 

'*  Make  her  fashionable — you  can — and  she  will 
not  be  in  want,"  answered  Mrs.  Latour,  smiling. 

**  I  cannot  spoil  my  clothes,  through  an  ostenta- 
tion of  charity,^'  said  Charlotte,  rather  shortly. 

Mrs.  Latour  was  silent. 

**  Mrs.  Lstour,"  said  Emily,  somewhat  shocked 
at  the  rudeness  of  this  speech,  as  well  as  at  its 
want  of  even  the  seeming  of  humanity,  **  Mrs. 
Latour,  /  will  give  her  ene  or  two  dresses  to  make. 
Perhaps,  if  you  will  accompany  me  to  see  her,  and 
suffer  your  taste  to  direct  her,  we  may  be  able,  in 
time,  to  give  her  the  advantage  of  that  potent 
spell.  Fashion.     Will  you  t" 

'*My  taste  I  Really  this  is  a  delicate  flattery. 
Miss  Emily,  which  I  can  accept  with  pleasure.  I 
will  attend  you,  wjienever  you  please." 

"  Say  then,  to-morrow." 

"  Well,  then,  to-morrow." 

"And,  Mrs.  Latour,"  said  Mr.  Reynolds,  offer- 
ing a  note  of  some  value, "  you  will  perhaps  do  me 
the  favor  to  select  for  me  a  pocket  handkerchief, 
and  give  it  to  the  work- woman  to  hem  for  me. 
The  balance  of  the  note  is  to  pay  for  the  hemming. 
You  will  not  refuse  me  the  pleasure  of  following 
in  the  wake  of 

*  Fair  ladies  who  drop  manoa  in  the  way 
Of  stanring  people.' " 

Mrs.  Latonr  smiled,  and  undertook  the  odd  com- 
mission. 

Answering  the  summons  of  Mrs.  Latour,  a  ser- 
vant now  brought  in  cake,  fruit,  and  wine — ^handed 
them  to  her  guests,  then  drew  up  a  small  table, 
thereupon  deposited  the  tray,  mended  the  fire, 
brushed  away  a  few  fallen  cinders,  and  retired. 
All  was  done  in  silence,  and  in  a  fashion  so  in- 
dicative of  orderly  habits,  that  Charlotte  might 
well  praise  the  comfort  of  Mrs.  Latour^s  drawing- 
room.  That  lady  did  the  honors  very  prettily; 
and  then,  taking  a  piece  of  cake,  leaned  over  the 
little  dog;  and,  with  childish  fondness, but  without 
affectation,  tried  to  rouse  it,  and  induce  it  to  eat. 
The  dog  answered  her  voice  with  a  sick  look  of 
intelligence  and  attachment,  but  did  not  raise  its 
head,  and  it  ate,  feebly  and  slowly,  the  morsels  she 
offered.  The  humane  pity  visible  in  her  beautiful 
face,  touched  Mr.  Reynolds,  and  interested  him 
for  her.  He  could  comprehend  how  so  young  a 
person,  bereft  of  kindred,  might  learn  to  prize 
even  the  dog  that  seemed  to  love  her.  He  could 
not  sympathize  when  Charlotte  sneered. 

"  How  very  lovely,"  thought  he,  **  in  that  neat 
and  becoming  morning  dress,  and  engaged,  with 
true  womanly  feeling,  in  acts  of  pity.  Bless  my 
soul!  The  fine  clothes  my  god-daughter  rather 
carries  than  wears,  will  never  harmonize  with  her 
beauty  so  charmingly.  She  is  a  fine  pretty  girl  to 
I  look  upon ;  but  this  lady  has  a  different  aii^^as  if 


"  Not  all  made  1  No,"  replied  Charlotte.    "  But  she  belonged  to  a  higher  grade  of  being.    And 
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Charlotte  andertakes  to  laugh  at  her !  My  poor 
dear  god-daughter  has  much  to  learn !  1  must  talk 
to  her  of  this,  upon  my  word." 

A  port-folio  lay  open  upon  the  table.  Among  a 
few  uncommonly  fine  prints,  several  very  beautiful 
pictures — landscapes,  fruit,  flowers,  &c.  in  water 
colors,  on  paper,  and  ivory,  were  found ;  and  Emily, 
who  was  fond  of  painting,  began  to  examine  them. 
Attentive  to  the  interest  she  displayed,  Mrs.  Latour 
opened  a  small  cabinet,  and  brought  from  it  some 
exquisite  paintings  on  porcelain,  and  in  enamel, 
and  others  upon  ivory,  in  cases.  The  subjects 
she  explained  with  polite  patience ;  and  when  the 
clock  struck,  and  Emily  reminded  her  companions 
that  it  was  time  to  depart,  even  Charlotte  inter- 
nally confessed  that  the  half  hour  had  glided  away 
with  great  rapidity. 

Yet  when  she  reached  the  street,  she  began  to 
laugh. 

*'  Is  she  not  droll  with  that  miserable  little  dog  V* 
she  asked. 

"  Not  in  the  least,"  answered  Emily.  **  I  thought 
her  care  of  the  little  sick  thing,  very  natural,  and 
I  quite  love  her  for  her  goodness  to  the  poor  man- 
tua-maker." 

'*  And  I  quite  approve  your  feeling,  Miss  Emily," 
said  Mr.  Reynolds ;  *'  I  think  in  time  we  shall  be 
great  friends." 

'*  I  ho})e  so,  indeed,"  said  Emily,  laughing. 

Miss  Charlotte  was  greatly  disconcerted ;  asham- 
ed because  it  was  implied  that  she  wanted  feeling ; 
aad  angry  from  mortification  and  want  of  sympa- 
thy, she  became  unjust. 

^*Mrs.  Latour  is  only  ostentatious,"  she  said, 
'*  and  I  will  wager  there  is  some  human  motive  at 
the  bottom  of  this  angel-beneyolence.  I  have 
often  wondered  how  she  got  on  so— how  she  con- 
trives to  make  such  a  show — where  her  wealth 
came  from.  I  warrant  you,  she  ekes  out  her  in- 
come by  getting  many  a  job  cheaply  done  by  the 
poor  she  patronizes." 

**  Will  you.  Miss  Emily,"  said  Mr.  Reynolds, 
''  will  you  do  Mrs.  Latour  the  justice,  and  me  the 
favor,  to  inquire  of  this  dress-maker,  whom  it  seems 
you  are  to  visit,  what  services  she  has  rendered  to 
Mrs.  Latour  ?" 

"  I  will,  with  pleasure." 

"  As  for  her  property,"  added  Mr.  Reynolds, 
"  as  she  is  a  widow,  and  a  lady,  we  are  bound  to 
euppose  that  she  holds  it  by  bequest." 

''  She  is  very  gay  for  a  widow,  I  think,"  said 
Charlotte,  scornfully. 

*\  Rather  cheerful  than  gay,"  suggested  Emily. 

"  And  if  she  were  gay — as  she  is  not — it  would 
be  nothing  against  her,"  said  Mr.  Reynolds  ;  "  for, 
she  was  married  a  mere  child,  to  please  her  father. 
Her  husband,  I  remember  to  have  seen  once  or 
twice.  He  was  handsome,  and  a  youth  of  great 
promise  it  was  then  said,  but  she  had  been  used  to 
866  him  eY^j  day  of  her  life  firom  childhood,  and 


was  thought  to  be  indifferent  to  hia. 
she  ever  would  have  loved  him,  caoi 
proved ;  for  a  few  days  afler  the  mant 
killed  by  a  fall  from  his  horse,  or  some 
dent.  She  was  then  only  fifteen,  and  i 
have  since  elapsed." 

"  Has  any  body  proposed  for  her  sio 
Charlotte,  eagerly. 

"  I  am  informed,  many." 

"  How  came  you,  Mr.  Reynolds,  toko 
of  her  1" 

"  Why  the  truth  is,  your  account  o 
rested  me  last  night.  Endeavoring  to  \ 
facts  from  its  fictions,  I  gathered  that  it 
unfortunate,  and  was  singularly  iaoht 
midst  of  the  gifts  of  fortune.  I  funh 
that  she  was  good,  and  prone  to  things ' 
of  good  report ;'  and,  meeting,  by  chiai 
with  a  gentleman  who  is  her  particular  1 
was  her  father^s,  and  who  is  also  her  a|f 
some  inquiries,  which  he  answered  u 
swered  yours.  He  added  that,  since  tt 
her  parents,  which  happened  three  y 
she  has  continued  to  live  in  the  house  y 
theirs,  alone,  conducted  her  establisb 
managed  her  fortune,  with  great  jodg 
that  she  is  one  of  the  most  estimable  > 
beings.  I  allowed  something,  Miss  Be 
the  partiality  of  friendship,  and  resolve 
for  myself.     I  made  my  first  essay  this 

"  And  found  it  satisfactory  ?"  said  En 

"  More  so  than  a  first  essay  usually  ii 

**  Will  you  not  come  in,  and  dine  will 
day,  Mr.  Reynolds  ?"  said  Emily,  as  tb 
before  her  father's  house. 

"  I  thank  you  for  the  invitation.  Miss 
I  fear  I  must  decline  it.     A  friend  wil 
me  to-day." 

"  Charlotte,  you  will  be  at  Mrs.  Wosdi 
to-morrow  evening  1" 

"  Oh !  of  course." 

"  And  you,  Mr.  Reynolds  V 

"  Perhaps." 

"  Mrs.  Latour  will  also  be  there,  she  i 
shall  all  meet  again." 

"If  Nina  vouchsafe  to  be  well  eaoi 
Charlotte. 

Emily  smiled,  and  they  parted. 

"Charlotte,"  said  Mr.  Reynolds,  as tb 
on,  "  I  beseech  you  take  care  what  you  6 
speak  ill  of  this  lady — You  know  oothii 
and  I  have  an  idea  that  her  weight  of 
will  go  against  yours,  if  you  incautious 
correctly  assail  it." 

"  1  must  entreat  you,  Mr.  Reynolds,  i 
to  anticipate  the  worst  from  me/^  said 
angrily.     "If  you  tnust  sit  in  judgmeol 
every  act,  at  least  be  so  good  as  to  wait 
harm  is  done." 

"  Some  harm  will  aoon  be  done,  1  i 
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Mr.  Reynolds.  ^  It  is  becaase  I  woald  preFCDt  it 
that  I  speak,  oot  becaoae  I  desire  to  sit  in  jadgment 
upon  yoar  every  act.  Bat  be  assured,  Charlotte, 
that  it  will  oot  aaswer  to  laogh  at  Mrs.  Latoar. 
People  will  begin  to  make  a  comparison,  which 
«ili  not  be  adTantageous  to  you.  She  is  more 
beutiful,  more /onne^  than  yon.  Her  elegance 
is  of  a  higher  cast  than  yours.  I  fear,  my  dear, 
liie  iaogb  eventually  will  be  against  yourself." 

This  sincere  exposition  of  the  matter  filled  the 
neasore  of  Charlotte's  wrath.  As  is  usual  in  the 
pmeof  life,  the  strong  interest  felt  by  the  player, 
blmded  his  eyes,  and  hurried  his  move,  or  he  would 
BE?er  have  expected  to  render  advice  effectual  by 
makiog  it  ODpalatable.  It  was  impoesible,  as  Char- 
loue  felt,  to  vindicate  her  beauty,  manner,  or  claim 
to  elegance  in  her  own  proper  person,  and  with 
ber  own  individual  tongue.  Her  view  of  the  affair 
oigfat  be  considered  partial — ^besides,  one^s  own 
pnise  becomes  any  body  better  than  oneVself. 
Tills  necessity  to  reserve,  perfectly  enraged  Miss 
Banley,  and  she  walked  beside  ber  tormentor  in 
s^Bce,  which  spoke  volumes.  Mr.  Reynolds  was 
iware  that  she  was  displeased,  and  suffered  her  to 
enjoy  ber  bomor  without  adding  another  word  to 
biareiHoofs,  parting  with  her  at  her  aunt's  door  as 
if  be  suspected  nothing  of  the  matter. 

Now,  then,  the  motive  of  malice  had  entered 
Cbarloue'a  heart.  She  could  not  forget  the  words 
Mr.  Reynolds  had  imprudently  uttered.  She  was 
KsoWed,  however,  that  the  world  should  judge 
(iifiereoUy ;  but  beingr  inexperienced,  she  could  not 
figbdy  choose  the  means  wherewith  to  influence 
ii-  Nothing  better  than  to  out-dress  and  out-act 
•Vrs.  Laionr  in  society,  occurred  to  her;  and  to 
^»gh  at,  and  decry  her,  came  so  naturally,  as  a 
Rise/  to  her  heart,  that  it  was  an  indulgence  she 
could  not  forego.  She  poured  out  her  disgust  to 
l»er  friend  Mrs.  Slaughter — concealed  her  pique, 
^m  very  mortification — and  avowed  her  suspicions 
^bu  Mis.  Latour  was  an  artful  woman,  who  had 
very  good  reasons  for  all  her  charities.  Mrs. 
Slaughter  received  these  suspicions  as  facts,  and 
»*'«sed"ihe  little  French  widow"— as  she  would 
m  body  else— li  Miss  Burnley's  entire  and  solid 
'atisfaciion. 

The  evening  after,  brought  Mra.  Woodson's  party. 
%hted  rooms,  handsome  furniture,  expensive  or- 
D^eots,  luxurious  refreshments — all  the  mate- 
nala  of  a  fashionable  entertainment  are  present  to 
^«  mind  of  my  reader,  and  forbid  description. 
Mrs.  Woodson  at  the  post  of  reception,  Mr.  Wood- 
^Oi  and  the  Miss  Woodsons,  in  every  possible 
*Pot  at  the  same  moment,  are  of  course  under- 
***xi— for,  it  was  a  polite  family — and  the  music 
Khicb  was  to  set  small  and  large  feet  in  motion, 
^d  which,  though  still  invisible,  could  occasion- 
^]y  be  heard  by  a  scrape  of  the  violin,  or  a  flourish 
« thefluie^-lhis  music,  I  say,  nobody  could  forget. 

^^  UK  early  hour,  came  Charlotte   Burnlsyy 


dressed  in  the  height  of  fashion-^her  hair  scrupu- 
lously arranged — sparkling  with  gems — her  whole 
appearance  striking  and  attractive.  Her  salutation 
made  to  Mrs.  Woodson,  she  walked  to  the  fire- 
place, and  was  soon  encircled  by  a  crowd  of  gay 
young  people. 

Emily  Bentham  soon  after  joined  her,  and  pre- 
sently Mr.  Reynolds  too  came  stealing,  like  the 
gray  dawn,  upon  the  scene.  Tea  and  coflfee  were 
now  brought  in,  for  Mrs.  Woodson  was  in  some 
respects  both  obstinate  and  old-fashioned,  and  de- 
clared that  whatever  was  done  elsewhere,  tea  should 
always  be  served  comfortably  in  her  house.  Toung 
ladies  must  now  sit  down  quietly  to  partake  of 
these  refreshments ;  and,  very  reluctantly,  Char- 
lotte and  Emily  acquiesced  in  the  necessity.  Mr. 
Reynolds  stood  beside  them,  but  seemed  to  be  sur- 
veying the  whole  company  in  search  of  some  one 
whom  he  was  expecting.  Charlotte's  eyes  fol- 
lowed his,  full  of  curiosity.  A  remarkably  stately 
and  noble  figure,  near  the  door,  caught  her  atten- 
tion. It  was  that  of  a  young  and  well-dressed 
gentleman.  He  was  a  stranger,  for  she  bad  never 
seen  him  before,  and  she  knew  all  the  fiishionables 
in  town,  and,  to  excite  her  interest  to  the  utmost, 
he  possessed  an  extraordinary  share  of  manly 
beauty.  He  stood  in  a  group  of  four  or  five,  with 
whom  he  seemed  to  be  conversing,  conspicuous 
by  his  personal  advantages. 

"Mr.  Reynolds,"  said  Charlotte, quickly,  "do 
you  see  the  stranger  near  the  door  1" 

''In  the  full  suit  of  black  1  I  do.  One  could 
hardly  overlook  him.  The  handsomest  fellow  I 
have  seen  these  twenty  years." 

'*  Extremely  good-looking,  indeed.  Do  you  know 
who  he  is !" 

**  Yes,  indeed — ^the  son  of  an  old  friend  of  mine.'* 

*«  But  what  is  his  name  1" 

"  A  plain  one,  at  your  service.     His  name  is 
John  Thetford." 

^  Is  he  clever  1"  asked  Emily. 

"  Clever,  and  accomplished." 

**  Rich  V  asked  Charlotte. 

"  Very.   But  why  has  neither  of  you  inquired,  19 
he  good  r 

**  Because,"  said  Charlotte,  '*  according  to  your 
own  mlest  you  would  not  have  answered  if  ^r« 
had.     But  the  layer  down  of  rules,  like  the  sports- 
man, who  will  not  touch  his  own  game,  is  the  111a.11 
of  all  others  to  abstain  from  following  them." 

"  In  such  a  case  as  this,  I  might  with  propriety 
have  satisfied  you,"  replied  the  little  old  man,  Mrith 
perfect  good  humor.  "  I  know  his  character  ^wrell, 
and  could  establish,  by  proof,  my  estimate  of  it.'» 

"  Then  tell  us  something  of  him." 

"  No !  as  you  would  not  think  of  ch9nci»ryiwrmt^ 
you  shall  find  it  out  for  yourself;  but  see  !  th^re 
comes  Mrs.  Latouiv-radiant  in  loveliness. 

"  You  are  caoght,  Mr.  Reynolds,"  said  EnaUy . 
^smiling,  and  looking  towards  the  door. 
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And — dressed  in  sofl  and  flowing  white,  re- 
lieved by  a  brilliant  set  of  sapphires,  with  white 
and  crimson  buds  of  the  Camclia  Japonica,  and 
their  dark  and  glossy  leaves  resting  in  her  bright 
hair,  and  beautifully  harmonizing  with  her  fair 
brow,  and  glowing  cheek — Mrs.  Latour  made  her 
appearance — moved  with  g^ace  and  self-possession 
to  the  spot  where  Mrs.  Woodson  still  stood,  and 
greeted  that  good  lady.  Then  she  assumed  a  seat, 
and  began  to  converse  easily  with  the  persons  who 
failed  not  to  draw  around  her. 

But  at  this  moment,  Charlotte  had  no  eyes  for 
Mrs.  Latour;  for,  conducted  by  a  gentleman  of 
her  acquaintance,  Mr.  Thetford  was  making  his 
way  towards  herself,  and  the  minute  afterwards 
was  presented  to  her  in  form.  He  engaged  her 
hand  for  the  next  dance,  and  remained  beside  her 
in  the  meantime,  talking  agreeably  of  many  dif- 
ferent things.  Emily  soon  wandered  away  to 
another  part  of  the  room,  and  Mr.  Reynolds  joined 
the  group  of  which  Mrs.  Latour  was  the  centre. 
This  movement  drew  the  eyes  of  Mr.  Thetford 
towards  her,  and  he  was  struck  with  her  extreme 
beauty. 

"Who  is  the  lady  to  whom  Mr.  Reynolds  is 
speaking,  Miss  Burnley  1" 

**  A  little  French  widow — Mrs.  Latour.^' 

'^  French  \  There  is  nothing  French  in  her  air 
or  manner.  Soft,  quiet,  gentle  as  she  looks,  I 
never  should  have  fancied  her  a  French  woman." 

**  By  birth  she  is  American,  and  so  was  her 
mother.     Her  father  and  husband  were  French." 

**  She  has  not  lived  much  in  French  society  per- 
haps ?" 

'*  I  do  not  know  indeed." 

"  She  is  exceedingly  beautiful.  I  never  beheld  so 
brilliant  a  color,  or  so  pure  and  delicate  a  skin.'* 

Was  it  the  Old  P'ather  of  Mischief  himself,  that 
prompted  Charlotte  to  a  sudden  and  wicked  impulse 
to  raise  her  eyes  with  bewitching  naivete  of  expres- 
sion to  Thetford's  face,  and  to  put  on  a  smile  of  great 
but  ambiguous  meaning?  By  no  means.  She  was 
simply  vexed  at  heart.  She  had  before  begun  to 
dislike  Mrs.  Latour,  on  account  of  Mr.  Reynolds' 
rebukes.  His  implied  disapprobation  of  her  want 
of  humanity  in  the  matter  of  the  dress-maker,  his 
comparison  of  herself  with  Mrs.  Latour — the  es- 
tranged sympathy  of  Emily,  which  had  wholly 
gone  over  to  her  rival,  as  she 'was  pleased  to  con- 
sider that  lady — all  these  things  together,  had 
provoked  her  to  a  feeling  of  very  unjust  aversion 
to  the  '*  little  French  widow ;"  and  her  friend 
Mrs.  Slaughter  had,  since  the  visit  we  have  re- 
corded, done,  as  we  have  seen,  little  to  allay  her 
irritation.  On  the  contrary,  she  had  thrown  out, 
not  only  hints,  but  assertions,  that  Mrs.  Latour 
was  not  all  she  seemed.  Charlotte  had  been  de- 
lighted to  treasure  them,  and  the  smile  she  now 
put  on,  was  no  further  a  falsehood,  than  a  repeti-  j 
tion  of  one  of  Mrs.  Slanghtefs  slanders,  in  contra- 


diction of  the  evidence  of  her  own 
her  own  clear  convictions,  might  so  be  ei 
She  was  glad,  when  Mrs.  Latour  was  | 
a  handsome  man,  to  be  able  to  diminiA  h 
tion.  She  therefore  answered  his  obsa 
we  have  seen,  merely  by  an  expresooo 
expression  implied  a  good  deal.    He  ni 

"One  would  judge  from  that  smile,* 
gravely,  "  that  the  lady  is  less  indebied 
than  to  art,  for  that  very  delicate  blooa! 

"  I  accuse  her  of  nothing.  What  htv 
answered  Charlotte,  laughing,  bat  not  d 
insinuation. 

"Your  manner  says  a  great  detl," 
Thetford,  seriously. 

"  I  cannot  help  my  manner,^  nil 
lightly,  "  and  it  is  saying  a  great  deil  I 
nevolence,  I  think,  that  I  onlyexpre«l 
what  others  do  not  hesitate  to  pnt  into  i 

Thetford  made  no  answer.  He  ww  \ 
ing  at  Mrs.  Latour,  and  noting,  at  the  i 
the  approving  countenance  of  Mr.  Ref 
was  seated  beside  her,  and  with  wha 
conversing  with  an  air  of  interest  in 
although  one  or  two  younger  gentlcM 
near,  seemed  to  desire  to  interrupt  him 
prove  indifference  to  admiration,  or  M 
mate  arti  The  beaatifnl  innocence  (H 
as  she  raised  them  to  catch  Mr.  Reyn 
ing,  seemed  to  answer  so  injurious  a  ^ 
Thetford  was  inclined  to  be  satisfied. 

The  trying  of  violin  strings,  the  m 

bows,  and  a  prelude  upon  the  flutes,  aai 

commencement  of  the  dances ;  and  Chad 

phant  in  being  the  choice  of  the  hawk 

ger,  joined  the  candidates  for  apphv 

not,  as  in  the  days  of  simplicity  embd 

verse  of  Goldsmith, 

"  Seek  renown, 

By  holding  out  to  tire  each  other  dot 

but  who,  forgetful  of  the  chief  use  of  tl 
ment,  lounged  through  the  figure,  as  if  i 
nor  any  thing  else  in  the  world,  wen 
exertion — or,  to  read  the  sight  with  an 
eyes,  as  if,  from  wretched  8elf-4ndul{ 
bodily  ability  to  enjoy  the  natural  pleaa 
of  dancing,  were  wholly  and  forever  A 
Mrs.  Latour  had  declined  dancing—' 
now  partook  of  the  amusement,**  and 
nolds,  who  was  delighted  to  engross  be 
decided,  in  his  own  mind,  that,  tfaoog 
have  been  no  harm  if  she  had  chosen  t< 
it  was  a  token  of  great  propriety  and 
feeling,  that  she  did  not  mingle  inthedia 
while  Charlotte  soon  forgot  Mrs.  Latoor, 
gathered  from  some  remark  of  Tbelfti 
was  just  returned  from  Europe,  after  i 
dence  there,  and  in  the  East,  drew  hi 
wide  field  for  description,  anecdote  am 
is  human  nature  to  be  pleased  with  any 
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one  evidently  pleases — ^who  will  listen  to  one  with 
fixed  interest,  and  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  en- 
tertiioment  one  endeavors  to  afford.  And  Mr. 
Tbeiford,  who  had  begun  by  thinking  Miss  Burnley 
a  very  preUy  girl,  now  added  to  that  amount  of 
sdnintion,  the  fancy  that  she  was  intelligent  and 
ajrreeable  also.  Encouraged  by  his  animation,  to 
belicTe  that  she  was  making  a  favorable  impres- 
sion, Charlotte*s  spirits  rose,  and  from  the  delighted 
aoditor,  she  glided  into  the  character  which  habit 
bad  made  her  imagine  most  attractive ;  and  anxious 
to  show  her  wit,  became  lively,  thoughtless,  and 
Toliible.  She  began  to  talk  of  the  present  scene, 
and  the  aetors  in  it ;  and,  occupied  wholly  with  her 
owD  idea  of  the  effect  she  was  producing,  she 
sometimes  failed  to  observe  the  expression  of  her 
coffl{anion*s  face,  and  to  see  that  it  often  varied 
"from  gay  to  grave,  from  lively  to  severe." 

The  set  of  quadrilles  over,  Mr.  Thetford  found 
for  her  a  seat ;  but,  to  her  surprise,  resigned  his 
place  beside  her  to  a  gentleman,  who  came  to  en- 
gage her  for  another  set  He  moved  away,  and 
again  gave  his  attention  to  Mrs.  Latour,  who  was 
aill  talking  to  Mr.  Rejrnolds,  at  a  little  distance. 
Her  voice  was  peculiar  in  pitch  and  tone — ^low  and 
rieb,  bot  singularly  clear  and  musical ;  and  he 
fueled  he  could  observe  in  her  language,,  remar- 
bble  parity  and  simplicity ;  and  in  the  thoughts 
vhich  it  conveyed,  great  delicacy,  and  refinement. 
£?ea  remarks,  in  themselves  common-place,  seem- 
ed to  aeqoire  dignity  from  this  characteristic ;  and, 
as  be  looked  and  heard,  he  became  extremely  re- 
gretfiil^that  she  should  paint.'*  He  was  aware 
that  mach  may  be  achieved  by  human  cunning,  but 
ber  apparently  natural  graces  did  seem  so  perfectly 
incompatible  with  such  arts ! 

"Coold  she  not  have  trusted  for  effect  to  those 
beaotifol  eyes  V^ 

Now,  Mrs.  Latoor  had  never  in  her  life  con- 
sidered what  their  efiiect  might  be.  She  knew 
tbat  she  was  beautiful ;  and,  with  womanly  instinct 
<^prehended  the  means  by  which  dress,  gems,  and 
colors  could  be  made  to  heighten  loveliness.  Natu- 
nDji  she  took  advantage  of  this  knowledge,  and 
ber  taste  was  universally  admitted  to  be  exquisite; 
|Nit  as  to  calculating  on  the  effect,  either  of  ber 
''^ty  or  her  taste,  she  really  was  too  little  in- 
^^vested  in  the  general  world  to  think  of  that.  Her 
Pleasures  were  of  a  different  kind,  and  the  love  of 
sdffliration,  and  the  spirit  of  rivalry  had  among 
^b£9e,  no  place.  Misfortune  has  a  power  to  sober 
heart  and  mind,  and  the  chief  events  of  her  life 
bad  been  such  as  to  produce  reflection,  and  to  quiet 
impulse. 

"  By  the  way,  I  forgot  to  inquire  for  your  little 
?"  Thetford  caught  the  words,  as  Mr.  Rey- 
nolds uttered  them  in  the  affectionate  tone  which 
oight  have  conveyed  them  to  a  favorite  child. 

"Oh!  she  is  much  better,  I  have  really  hopes 
of  her  recovery  to-day.'' 

Vol.  Vin— 63 


"  Nina  is  fortunate  to  engross  your  cares.  But 
she  does  not  wholly  engross  them.  How  goes  on 
your  human  proteg^,  the  work-woman  V^ 

"  Ah !  I  should  thank  you,  in  her  name,  for  the 
goodness  of  several  ladies,  who  have  to-day,  at 
your  instigation,  called  to  give  her  employment. 
Your  handkerchief  too  is  ready.  Shall  I  send  it 
to  you  1" 

"  By  no  means — let  nie  have  the  pleasure  of 
calling  for  it." 

'*  I  shall  be  happy,  on  those  terms,  to  keep  it." 

"  Is  this  Mr.  Reynolds  V*  thought  the  amazed 
Thetford.  "And  is  he  thus  unwontedly  smooth 
and  approving  towards  a  thing  all  artifice  1  I  can- 
not make  it  out.  Yet  that  thoughtless,  headlong 
Miss  Burnley  cannot  have  deliberately  slandered 
her,  surely.  Perhaps  the  old  fellow  is  in  love  1  I 
cannot  otherwise  account  for  the  softening  influ- 
ence exercised  by  this  lady  upon  his  well-matured 
heart,  and  vaunted  judgment.  Sharp  as  a  light- 
ning flash  to  every  body  else,  he  is,  to  ber,  amu- 
singly courteous  and  deferential.  I  must  know  by 
what  magic  she  leads  him." 

"  Miss  Burnley,"  he  said,  moving  to  her  side, 
as  for  a  moment,  she  stood  still,  whilst  another  lady 
in  the  quadrille  was  fastening  the  loose  ribbon  of 
her  slipper.  '*  Miss  Burnley,  do  tell  me  what  is 
going  on  yonder.  I  have  been  listening  to  my  old 
friend  Mr.  Reynolds,  who  seems  to  be  highly  en- 
tertaining to  Mrs.  Latour.  I  think  he  is  bewitched, 
for  he  is  gliding  on,  soft  as  a  summer-dream,  in  all 
the  smoothness  of  old-fashioned  gallantry,  and  she 
is  attending  with  enchanting  interest.  Every  mo- 
ment I  expect  to  hear  him  '  plump  the  inquiry.* 
What  is  it  all.  Miss  Charlotte  %  He  used  to  be  any 
thing  in  the  world  rather  than  gallant.  What  has 
wrought  the  change  t  Is  it  a  serious  case,  or  merely 
a  flirtation  t  Has  be  resigned  his  mighty  heart,  or 
does  he  only  study  the  graces  1  Or,  finally,  is  all 
this  only  an  encounter  of  ancient  courtesy,  with 
youthful  observance  1  I  assure  you,  I  am  despe- 
rately puzzled." 

''I  am  as  profoundly  perplexed  myself,  Mr.  Thet- 
ford," answered  Charlotte  in  a  tone  between  jest 
and  earnest,  "  I  have  lately  reflected  deeply  on  this 
subject." 

'*  Is  it  an  affair  of  long  standing !" 

"  Very  recent,  I  should  imagine." 

*'  Then  I  know  not  what  to  think.  I  will  renew 
my  espionage." 

He  approached  the  objects  of  his  curiosity,  and 
contrived  very  dexterously  to  be  jostled  against 
Mr.  Reynolds  in  passing.    The  seeming  was  most 
accidental,  yet  he  instantly  stopped  to  apologize. 
'"My  dear  sir,  I  beg  a  thousand  pardons!" 

"  Not  one  of  them  necessary !  Permit  me  to  in- 
troduce you  to  Mrs.  Latour." 

The  presentation  effected,  Thetford  took  up  his 
position  beside  them,  and  began  furtively  to  scru- 
tinize the  tint  and  composition  of  the  lady's  com- 
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plexion.     If  artificial,  it  was  certainly  bestowed 
upon 'a  fine   foundation;  and  was,  besides,  most 
delicately  done.     If  natural,  nothing  else  could 
equal  it.     He  suspected  she  was  slandered,  for  he 
imagined  that  her  fine  color  varied— but  that  per- 
haps was  fancy.     However  that  might  be,  he  con- 
tinued near  her,  conversing  with  her  and  with  Mr. 
Reynolds  easily  and  cheerfully.     Persons,  as  well 
as  things,  were  talked  of.     He  noted  that  her  com- 
ments were  invariably  good-natured.     Not  a  cen- 
sorious stroke  at  any  one.     Yet  did  not  this  reserve 
render  her  conversation  insipid.     Her  apprehen- 
sion was  quick,  her  wit  ready,  her  tone  of  speech 
and  manner  inexpressibly  soft  and  feminine.     He 
could  not  help  being  charmed ;  but  the  inuendo  of 
Charlotte  Burnley  disturbed  his  impressions.    The 
story  of  her  painting  once  located  in  his  fancy, 
and  his  residence  abroad  having  familiarized  him 
with  the  ever-varying  and  easily  assumed  seem- 
ings  of  excellence  in  women,  whoso  art  was  scarce- 
ly denied,  he  hesitated  to  admire ;  and  finally  sus- 
pended himself  in  a  web  of  doubt ;  admitting,  how- 
ever, that  she  was  the  most  beautiful  and  attractive 
woman  he  had  ever  seen. 

He  had  come  home  a  marrying  man,  but  fully 
determined  not  to  cast  the  quiet  of  his  future  life 
upon  the  hazard  of  a  chance  fancy.  Never  was 
there  creature  so  faultless  as  Mrs.  Thetford  was 
to  be.  He  had  time  to  look  about  him — he  was 
young.  He  meant  to  deliberate  wisely — to  judge 
coolly.  Above  all  tlie  other  qualities  by  which 
his  choice  should  be  distinguished  from  the  other 
daughters  of  Earth,  Truth,  which  was  his  own 
idol,  should  shine  conspicuous.     He  had  found  that 


had  cultivated  himself  with  great  success,  at  home 
and  abroad.  And  then  she  was  necessarily  so  inde- 
pendent, so  self  possessed.  He  admired  the  effec^ 
but  pitied  her  for  its  cause— her  destitutioa  of 

kindred. 

He  asked  "if  she  loved  reading  1" 

Yes.     She  found  it  a  resource. 

"  A  resource  1  Did  it  not  cUsh  with  ihe  clairaa 

of  society  1" 

She  thought  not.  Society  could  have  claims 
only  as  far  as  they  were  admitted.  She  set  apart 
for  her  own  pursuits,  hours  which  belonged  to  no- 
body— the  early  morning  hours  when  "the  world" 
was  usually  asleep— those  too,  when  the  mominj 
of  visiters  was  over — sometimes  long  evenings, 
when  she  was  alone.  People  complained  of  wnt 
of  time.  She  always  had  time,  and  found  it  agreea- 
bly provided  with  occupation. 

"  You  rise  early  V 

"  Very  early.  But  that  is  merely  habit-ac- 
quired in  childhood.*' 

"You  seem  to  have  many  resources— books, 

music,  birds  V 

"  But  not  birds  in  cages.  They  arc  too  dismal. 
I  could  never  see  their  monotonous  hopping  (vm 
perch  to  perch,  or  hear  the  sameness  of  their 
melancholy  songs,  without  an  inclination  to  sleep, 
which  is  really  irresistible.  I  cannot  accooni  for 
it.  It  wearies  me  to  death,  I  know  not  why.  But 
in  my  garden,  I  have  a  rose  bush,  and  in  that  bosh 
a  mocking  bird  has  built,  and  day  and  night  it  sings 
with  a  life  and  variety  of  song  that  I  can  lisia 
to  with  real  delight.'' 

"  He  is  a  bird  of  taste,"  said  Mr.  Reynolds,  vn± 
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Truth,  which  seems  the  easiest  virtue  in  the  world  the  courtesy  of  a  bygone  day. 


to  praciisej  is  really  in  practice^  one  of  the  merits 
most  difficult  to  find  ;  that  "  little  habits  of  exagge- 
ration," or  "  little  habits  of  inaccuracy,"  or  "  little 
habits  of  forgetting,"  and  alas !  sometimes,  little 
habits  of  remembering,  have  a  wider  sway  in  so- 
ciety than  society  would  suppose ;  and  these  little 
habits  he  vowed  Mrs.   Thetford  should  dispense 
with,  in  speech,  thought,  and  action — ^and  I  do  not 
know  that  he  was  not  in  the  right.     He  imagined 
that  sincerity  and  the  art  of  skin-painting  were 
somewhat  incongruous ;  and,  like  many  of  his  coun- 
trymen, was  simple  enough  to  believe  that  they 
could  not  be  united  in  one  and  the  same  individual. 
His  admiration  of  Mrs.    Latonr  was,  therefore, 
somewhat  qualified  and  contingent.    Notwithstand- 
ing this  unfavorable  state  of  things,  he  could  not 
but  be  interested  in  her  extreme  gentleness,  her 
childlike  simplicity  of  speech,  full,  as  it  was,  of 
fitting  knowledge,  and  strong  and  excellent  sense. 
She  seemed  too  so  readily  to  appreciate  and  con- 
sult every  body^s  feelings,  so  naturally  to  enjoy  the 
pleasure  of  the  scene — at  Mr.  Reynolds'  skilful 
call,  8o  many  innocent  and  becoming  tastes  made 
thoir  appearance — ^the  love  of  flowers,  and  birds, 
and  pictares— of  music  too — w^hich  art,  Thetford 


"  No.  I  am  afraid  he  is  a  very  meiccnary.  I 
take  care  that  he  shall  find  supplies  near  bis  rose 
bush,  and. he  is  often  very  busy  among  them." 

Notwithstanding  the  insinuations  of  Miss  Char- 
lotte Burnley,  Mr.  Thetford,  when  the  party  biok 
op,  shared  with  Mr.  Reynolds  the  honor  of  escort- 
ing Mrs.  Latour  to  her  own  door.  As  they  «w 
delayed  a  moment,  whilst  Mrs.  Latoor  was  spr- 
ing to  a  lady,  Thetford  heard  the  voice  of  Mis.^ 
Burnley,  low  and  guarded,  at  his  side.  Hfl 
turned.  ^        .. 

"  I  observed  you  catechising  Mrs.  L.,"sh«»|<'j 
laughing.     "  Did  she  sUnd  the  examination  weL 
But  see,  she  is  coming.    No  answer !  Good  wghi 
and  she  passed  on,  apparenUy  in  high  good  bifflor. 
But  was  it  good  humor  t  Not  in  the  least.  TlieTe 
is  a  laugh  which  is  the  bitterest  thing  in  natcre- 
the  laugh  that  covers  mortification.    Miss  Baiaef 
had  witnessed  Thetford's  attentions  to  *'  the  l«i^« 
French  widow"  with  great  disapprobation,  iM^^ 
escorting  her  home  completed  her  disgust.   - 
was  now  quite  ready  to  add  to  the  infonnatioo . 
had  already  given  him  several  other  items,  «q«''. 
false  and  injurious.     She  had  taken  the  g«*ip 
first  step ;  and  the  first  step  only  costs-as  we  ^ 
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told  90  often,  that  the  quotatioa  is  no  longer  soffera- 
bie.  Mrs.  Latour  was  her  rival,  and  she  must  take 
the  consequences.  She  would  have  that  man  in 
faer  train,  let  what  might  happen.  A  stranger — 
rich— from  Europe  last — ^young,  handsome !  What 
I  feather  for  the  cap  of  the  fortunate  winner! 
Etch  if  she  should  not  marry  him,  how  largely  he 
voold  count ! 

As  Charlotte  stood  before  her  glass,  in  her  splen- 
did partynlress,  glittering  with  gems,  and  herself 
a  pretty  substantial  specimen  of  beauty,  she  won- 
dered how  any  mortal  could,  in  her  presence,  find 
Mrs.  Latoar  so  attractive.  The  flowers  which 
her  aunt's  green-house  had  furnished  for  her  hair, 
veie  a  little  fallen.  She  petulantly  pulled  them 
oat ;  and  angrily  remembered  that  Mrs.  Latour^s 
camelias,  had,  to  the  last,  been  as  fresh  as  when 
sbe  entered  Mrs.  Woodson's  drawing  room.  At 
this  recollection,  her  surprise  unconsciously  found 
vords  for  its  expression. 

''La,  Miss  Charlotte,  it^s  all  art  !*'  exclaimed  her 
sbigaii,  who  was  accustomed  to  converse  quite  at 
ease  with  her  youngs  lady,  **  something  about  seal- 
isg  wax  and  scalding  the  stems.  Mrs.  Latour's 
maid,  Lucy,  told  me  all  about  it— only  I  was  not 
listening  at  the  time.  It's  all  art,  I  assure  yon. 
Miss  Charlotte.'' 

"  I  dare  say !  I  am  told  it  is  not  her  only  art," 
aid  Charlotte  peevishly.  It  vras  hardly  possible 
to  go  to  one's  nightly  prayers  in  a  worse  temper 
tlian  that  with  which  she  dropped  upon  her  knees, 
to  ran  through  the  form  of  words  which  she  was 
aeeostomed  to  utter. 

"  Don't  yon  want  your  Bible  to-night,  Miss  Char- 
lotte V  said  Elinor,  as  her  mistress  arose  from  the 
ftUitade  of  supplication. 

"  No :  that  I  don't.  Do  pray  put  the  book  down, 
aod  take  yourself  off  this  minute.  Don't  talk  to 
ne  of  the  Bible,  when  I  am  tired  to  death,  and 
wjnied  besides." 

^I  'ciare.  Miss  Charlotte,  I  didn't  mean  nothing — 
od  I  never  should  have  thought  of  the  Bible,  if  I 
bad  thought  it  would  have  made  you  so  mad, 
ina'am— and  you  just  off  your  knees  too !  You 
l^ow  yon  never  comes  from  a  party  but  you  calls 
for  the  Bible,  and  I  did'nt  know  but  what  it  might 
be  the  same  to-night.  I  might  have  known,  though, 
^t  it  wasn't  worth  while — for  you  never  reads 
five  minutes  at  a  time  in  it." 

It  may  seem  strange,  to  minds  which  have  never 
been  agitated  with  such  conflicts,  that  a  young 
i^v,  at  the  very  first  blush  of  her  acquaintance 
▼ith  any  gentleman,  however  great  his  apparent 
neritj  should  so  completely  set  him  down  to  her 
own  account — so  bitterly  resent  an  unconscious 
riTalry—so  spiritedly  plan  the  defence  of  her  vlb- 
^ined  rights.  Some  people  may  say  "  the  thing 
is  impossible !" — we  only  know  it  is  of  daily  oc- 
enrrcnce.  We  do  not  pretend  to  explain  it.  We 
woold  as  sooa  decide  what  is  the  substance  of  the 


sun.     But  we  do  say  such  things  aie^-^r  we 
have  heard  them  avowed. 

In  a  spirit  of  charity  with  all  the  world — ^in  a 
mood  of  calm  thought,  which  excluded  Mr.  Tbet- 
ford,  and  Charlotte,  and  all  other  creatures — and 
in  a  semblance  which  suggested  the  idea  of  an 
angel — prayed  Mrs.  Latour  that  night,  alone,  in 
silence,  and  in  truth.  No  two  human  beings  could 
be  more  unlike  than  she  and  Charlotte  Burnley. 
The  difference  between  them  was  that  which  sepai- 
rates  Peace  from  Strife. 

The  next  day  Mr.  Thetford  accompanied  Mr. 
Reynolds  to  pay  a  visit  to  Mrs.  Latour.  "  It  was 
the  old  fashion,"  said  the  little  grey  gentleman, 
'*  and  I  like  to  keep  it  up." 

This  visit  proved  to  he  so  delightful,  that  it  was 
unmercifully  prolonged.  Thetford  was  touched  by 
the  lady's  position  in  society.  Isolated  from  all 
natural  ties,  yet  formed  for  dependence  upon  kin- 
dred and  affection  ;  lonely  herself,  yet  surrounded 
by  all  the  advantages  of  wealth  and  station  ;  com- 
pletely thrown  upon  herself  for  resources  against 
sorrow,  ennui,  and  all  other  evils,  and  yet  so  lady- 
like, gentle,  and  refined — Thetford  could  not  but 
be  interested  by  the  romance  even  of  this  position. 
She  herself,  however,  seemed  to  be  happy.  Her 
nature  appeared  to  be  serene,  and  calm ;  and,  for 
the  rest,  she  was  evidently  used  to  rely  upon  her- 
self, and  her  quiet  self-possession  never  deserted 
her.  Here  was  another  point  of  interest.  Indi- 
viduality is  a  powerful  attraction.  It  requires  so- 
ciety, or  at  least  the  influence  of  some  other  person, 
or  persons,  to  complete  the  character  of  most 
people,  but  when  we  meet  with  a  nature  in  itself 
entire,  we  are  won  by  it  without  reflecting  why. 

The  result  of  this  visit  was,  that  Mr.  Thetford 
discarded  the  insinuation  of  Charlotte  Burnley  as 
entirely  unworthy  and  injurious,  and  that  he  and 
Mr.  Reynolds  were  charmed  with  Mrs.  Latour. 
Thetford  called  upon  Miss  Burnley  next  day,  but 
the  room  was  filled  with  morning  risiters,  and 
Charlotte  found  no  opportunity  to  follow  out  her 
plans  of  captivation.  • 

Accident  favored  the  fancy  of  Mr.  Thetford. 
The  next  morning  he  met  Mrs.  Latour  in  the  street. 
The  morning  was  fine,  and  she  had  visits  to  make. 
He  was  only  too  happy  to  offer  his  attendance ; 
and,  when  the  tax  she  was  paying  to  society,  was 
duly  discharged,  it  was  no  small  reward  to  his  gal- 
lantry to  follow  her  into  her  cheerful  drawing  room, 
and  forget,  for  an  hour  or  so,  how  he  was  wasting 
her  time.  Wasting  her  time  ?  No  body  could  well 
do  that.  She  produced  her  work,  and  her  pretty 
white  hands  were  busy  all  the  time  she  was  un- 
consciously stealing  the  heart  of  Mr.  Thetford. 
Before  they  parted,  it  was  arranged  that  he  should, 
if  the  weather  were  fine,  drive  her  out  next  day, 
in  a  small  open  vehicle,  which  had  already,  from 
its  fashion  and  elegance,  attracted  the  admiration 
of  various  eyes  in .    In  the  evening,  he  met 
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Charlotte  Burnley  at  a  party.  Mrs.  Latour  was 
absent.  A  sort  of  intuitive  dread  of  her  charita- 
ble communications  already  rendered  hiniAnwilUng 
to  speak  to  Miss  Burnley  i^  '^  the  little  widow.'* 
He  bated  the  phrase,  and  would  not  draw  it  out. 
As  he  did  not  speak  of  her,  and  danced  with  Miss 
Charlotte  several  times,  she  eoncloded  that  she 
was  upon  the  verge  of  conquest,  and  made  herself 
agreeable  with  all  her  might.  In  proportion  to  her 
exultation  this  night,  was  her  despair  next  day, 
when  she  unhappily  beheld  Mrs.  Latoor  seated 
beside  Thetford  in  his  little  carriage,  and  the  hand- 
some owner  sporting  a  pair  of  splendid  bays.  All 
her  animosities  were  redoubled.  Bitterly  did  she 
this  morning  abuse  Mrs.  Latour  to  that  good-na- 
tured listener,  Mrs.  Slaughter. 

PART  n. 

Mr.  Reynolds  was,  at  this  time,  sammoned  to  a 
distant  part  of  the  country  on  particular  basiness, 
and  Charlotte  saw  him  depart  with  the  highest  satis- 
faction. His  lectures  were  insufferable,  and  he 
was  a  check  upon  all  her  designs,  for  it  seemed  to 
her  that  his  eye  was  ever  upon  her. 

For  some  weeks,  events  flowed  on  without  ex- 
ternally altering  the  position  of  things.  Some- 
times Charlotte  would  fancy  herself  triumphant ; 
and  at  others,  she  admitted^  in  bitterness  of  spirit, 
the  ascendancy  of  Mrs.  Latour.  Yet  had  Thet- 
ford done  nothing  to  deceive  her.  He  had  gene- 
rally spent  his  mornings  at  Mrs.  Latour's.  Char- 
lotte had  ceased  to  visit  her,  and  was  of  course 
ignorant  of  this  fact.  In  the  evenings,  she  often 
met  him  at  parties,  at  public  places  of  amusement, 
everywhere — but  almost  always  in  the  presence  of 
many  other  persons,  and  whilst  he  offered  her  only 
common-place  attentions,  and  conversed  with  her 
upon  indifferent  subjects,  he  had  no  idea  that  he 
was  to  her  an  object  of  importance,  or  that  she 
could  imagine  him  attached  to  her.  But  unfortu- 
nately Miss  Burnley  had  suffered  him  to  occupy 
her  thoughts,  until  she  wa%no  longer  fancy-free. 
On  the  contrary,  she  admired  him  so  much,  that 
the  admiration  began  to  render  her  conscious  of  a 
deeper  feeling.  In  this  state  of  the  case,  it  was 
gall  and  wormwood  to  her  impetuous  temper,  to  be 
forced,  by  an  unmanageable  crowd,  one  evening,  at 
a  ball,  to  listen  to  the  following  conversation. 

"  What  a  handsome  man  that  Mr.  Thetford  is ! 
Immensely  rich,  too,  he  is,  I  am  told.  What  a 
catch  he  is,  or  was,  for  I  suspect,  Major  Dory, 
that  Miss  Charlotte  Burnley  has  caught  him  already ! 
I  saw  them  dancing  together  a  little  while  ago — 
but  I  don't  see  them  now.  Gone  off  to  promenade 
up  and  down  the  next  room,  perhaps." 

"  Oh  !  depend  upon  it,  Mrs.  Hewson,  Mr.  Thet- 
ford is  not  thinking  of  Miss  Burnley.  If  you  had 
guessed  Mrs.  Latour,  now,  you  might  have  been 
nearer  the  mark." 


*'  Why,  goodness.  Major  Dory !  Why  do  jm 
speak  of  Mrs.  Latour  1" 

**  I  only  know  that  Mr.  Thetford  is  si  ber  house 
every  day,  ma'am,  all  the  morning,  and  I  ofteo  see 
him  escorting  her  about, — ^whilst  the  greatest  st- 
tention  he  ever  shows  Miss  Burnley,  is  to  daoce 
with  her  sometimes ;  or,  in  a  morning,  once  id  i 
way,  to  call  upon  her  for  a  few  miautea.  But  1 
think  he  really  admires  Mrs.  Latour.  1  was  prais- 
ing her  before  him  yesterday — every  body  praises 
her, Mrs.  Hewson,  madam,  every  bodyrcalljdoes- 
and  he  said  something  so  confused,  that  I  did'ot 
understand  it,  ma'am,  and  he  blushed  op  to  the 
very  eyebrows." 

''Quite  a  case!"  said  Mrs.  Hewson.  "WeUI 
he  will  have  great  luck  if  he  marry  Mn.  Latoor. 
She  is  the  sweetest  creature  I  ever  saw  in  my  life. 
Miss  Charlotte  is  a  very  nice  girl,  bat  of  cotine 
there  is  no  comparison." 

Miss  Charlotte,  in  a  paroxysm  of  anger,  stole 
out  of  hearing.  She  cast  her  eyes  aroond  to  as- 
sure herself  that  Thetford  had  not  likewise  bsd 
the  benefit  of  the  dialogue  to  which  she  had  been 
a  listener.  He  was  standing  alone,  and— what  id 
opportunity !  Mrs.  Slaughter  sat  a  little  behiad 
him.  Another  rash  impulse — which  anger  did  not 
permit  her  to  resist,  and  she  was  engaged  in  (be 
commission  of  an  act  of  guilt  and  folly,  wbich, 
perhaps,  a  little  reflection  might  have  prerested. 

She  advanced  to  Mrs.  Slaughter,  and  obuioed  t 
seat  beside  her.  Assured  of  her  sentimest,  sbc 
did  not  hesitate.  In  the  open  tone  of  geneialcea- 
versation,  she  began,  for  she  felt  that  Ae  was  too 
honorable  to  listen,  should  they  affect  coocealment 
Openly,  therefore,  Mrs.  Latour— <he  very  object 
of  Thetford's  contemplation — was  named.  Anis- 
voluntary  movement  informed  Charlotte  that  be 
heard. 

"  She  has  very  gentle  manners,"  said  Charlotte, 

admiringly. 

"  Umph !"  responded  the  malicious  lady,  wbdse 
nature  it  was  to  give  nobody  credit  for  aoy  gwd 
thing,  but  who  was  nevertheless  wholly  oikod- 
scions  that  she  was  doing  in  the  present  instaoee, 
any  particular  mischief.  ^ 

"  Why  I  must  say,"  said  Charlotte,  smiliajr  • 
very  unhappy  smUe,  "  I  must  saf,  I  agree  with 
you.  Gentleness  in  itself  is  a  very  pretty  thing; 
but,  as  part  of  a  system  of  deception,  it  is,  to  me 
at  least,  a  great  deal  less  attractive." 

"And  to  every  body  else,  I  do  suppo«,"»«l 
Mrs.  Slaughter,  grimly.  "  You  and  I  know  weB 
enough  that  there  is  not  so  much  sweet  temper 
behind  the  scenes  as  btforej  in  that  qoaiter.  Good 
acting  too,  as  nobody  knows  better  than  yoo  do, 
Chariotte." 

"  Oh !  my  dear  Mrs.  Slaughter,  I  can't  pretend"-' 

"  She  has  a  great  repuUtion  for  generosity,  too. 
and  knows  how  to  keep  it,"  continaed  Mrs.  Shngb- 
ter.    "  Now,  I've  a  notion  she  undewtowis  wfc«« 
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to  pan  the  edges,  for  all  she  is  so  liberal.  You 
remember  the  dress-maker  we  were  talking  about  V 
Charlotte  bowed — she  was  a  little  conscience- 
atroek,  for  Mrs.  Slaughter  was  now  manufactaring 
facts  oat  of  what  she  had  herself  pat  forth  only  as 
ftuptaofUf  and  her  tongue  refueed  to  utter  the  assent 
girea  by  her  gesture.  The  gossip  however  was 
Krring  her  purpose,  and  she  suffered  her  to  pro- 
ceed noeorrected. 

**A  poor  creature,^'  continued  the  benevolent 
Mra.  Slaughter,  "  a  poor  creature  that  had  nothing 
to  eat  eren !  To  make  a  fuss  about  Aer,  and  con- 
uire  that  other  people  should  be  taxed  to  support 
ber,  and  then  to  get  the  cheap  jobs  out  of  her  to 
ait  herself— 1  call  that  mean  /" 

^'She  is  greatly  admired,''  said  Charlotte,  "  for 
her  freedom  from  coquetry." 

"  My  stars !  My  goodness !  That's  news  to  me  !" 
eulaimed  Mrs.  Slaughter,  as  Charlotte  had  foreseen. 
''What  do  yon  imagine  all  that  softness  is  for  ?  Now 
I  cottld  tell  things  of  my  own  knowledge,  and  so 
can  yoo,  as  you'll  not  deny,  worth  two  of  that  my 
dear  Charlotte." 

"Hooeaty  is  the  best  policy  after  all,  Mrs. 
Slaughter." 
Madeeditis!" 

Tbetford  amazed  and  disturbed,  tamed  to  look 
itihem. 
"  Hash !"  said  Charlotte,  with  affected  caution. 
''Why  ?  What  Lb  the  matter  1" 
"Don't  say  another  word  about  it  now!  You 
vill  be  heard." 

''Heard!  I  don^t  care.  If  every  body  would 
speak  oat  as  I  do,  and  not  be  afraid  who  heard 
theic,  a  great  many  people  would  be  found  out  to 
be  different  from  what  they  seem." 

'^  Very  true.  But  look  there — ^at  the  door — ^who 
is  that!  Is  it  Major  Dory  ?" 

"  I  think  it  is — ^yes,  certainly — ^yes,  it  is  Major 
DoryV 

The  lady  had  acted  her  part ;  and  Charlotte  left 
the  stage. 

Not  without  a  glance  of  observation  at  Tbetford, 
did  she  give  her  hand  to  the  gentleman  who  asked 
it  for  lift  next  quadrille.  She  was  satisfied — ^the 
dart  had  reached  its  destination-^he  was  evidently 
disturbed.  A  momentary  exultation  blinded  her  to 
tbe  consequences,  and  the  guilt  of  what  she  had 
doQe ;  and  she  smiled  upon  her  partner,  apparently 
QDcoDscioQs  that  evil  had  ever  existed  in  the  world. 
At  first,  shocked  at  the  nature  of  the  charges 
embodied  in  what  he  had  heard,  Tbetford  was 
tempted  to  reject  them  as  slanders,  and  to  yield  to 
generoos  enthusiasm  for  a  beautiful  abd  unprotected 
lady ;  but  alas !  marriage  is  a  serioQs  matter.  The 
thing  being  done,  cannot  be  undone,  and  the  con- 
wqnences  of  tying  so  hard  a  knot,  before  all  the 
ciicomstances  have  been  properly  considered,  are 
loo  dorable  not  to  teach  gentlemen  prudence.  "  If," 
leftected  Tbetford,  **  Mrs.  Latour  should,  by  any 


horrible  possibility,  be  in  reality  insincere,  bad- 
tempered,  or  mean,  how  exquisitely  evil  must  her 
nature  be,  to  be  capable  of  a  seeming  so  plausible, 
and  so  sustained.  It  was  shocking  to  imagine  such  a 
possibility,  yet  it  might,  notwithstanding,  be  a  possi- 
bility, and  much  as  he— did  he  /o96  Mrs.  Latour!  At 
least  he  loved  the  creature  she  seemed  to  be.  Cer- 
tainly he  would  not  proceed  further  towards  rommt/- 
ting  himself^  until  he  knew  the  truth.  No !  he  would 
see  her  continually ;  exercise,  upon  her  conduct,  vi- 
gilance the  most  profound — judge  for  himself— but 
never  betray  his  feelings.  But  here  conscience 
reined  him  up  to  a  dead  stop.  He  could  not,  in 
honor,  pay  this  lady  attentions  susceptible  of  but 
one  interpretation — ^visit  her  every  day,  and  con- 
tinue the  course  he  had  heretofore  pursued,  with- 
out afterwards  offering  his  hand.  If  she  were  un- 
worthy, he  could  never  do  that.  Whatever  he 
might  feel,  he  must  act  in  all  honor,  and  suspend 
the  happiness  he  had  found  in  her  society,  until  he 
could  sift  this  matter  thoroughly." 

He  then  fell  into  a  profound  study  of  the  means 
whereby  it  might  be  done.  Who  was  likely  to 
possess  information  upon  which  he  might  depend ! 
He  did  not  know  Mrs.  Slaughter — he  thanked 
Heaven ! — nor  could  he  take  upon  him  to  compro- 
mise Mrs.  Latour  by  going  about  to  make  inquiries 
as  to  her  character.  He  could  go  to  Charlotte,  and 
touch  this  jarring  string  to  her  perhaps;  yet  he 
doubted  if  even  that  were  proper.  Yet  how  absent 
himself  from  Mrs.  Latour's ;  and,  in  public,  hold 
aloof  from  her,  without  any  explanation !  But  none 
could  be  attempted,  and  he  must  seem  indifferent. 
Against  this  seeming  his  heart  rebelled.  If  Mr. 
Reynolds  were  but  in  town — ^but  he  had  been  away 
six  weeks  at  least,  and  nobody  knew  when  he  was 
coming  back.  He  would  probe  the  soul  of  Char- 
lotte the  very  next  day.  Such  uneasy  thoughts 
filled  the  greater  portion  of  the  night,  and  the  next 
day  he  forbore  to  call  upon  Mrs.  Latour. 

He  went  to  see  Charlotte,  who,  highly  elated  at 
this  sign  of  success,  was  resolved  not  to  lessen  her 
advantage.  She  determined  to  guard  look,  word, 
and  manner.  Tbetford  staid  with  her  a  long  time, 
reluctant  to  approach  the  subject.  She  perceived 
that  his  gayety  was  assumed,  but  fell  into  that  mood, 
and  they  talked  of  a  great  many  things,  in  which 
neither  felt  the  smallest  interest.  This  was  doing 
nothing.  Tbetford  made  an  effort.  Unwilling  to 
betray  his  feelings,  however,  he  opened  the  sub- 
ject boldly — mentioned  Mrs.  Latour,  and  avoided 
the  appearance  of  endeavoring  to  draw  out  anything. 

"  Mrs.  Latour  i?,  I  find,  no  favorite  of  yours, 
Miss  Burnley." 

Charlotte  was  disconcerted;  but,  as  Tbetford 
could  not  suspect  the  reason,  even  her  confusion 
assisted  her,  for  it  gave  her  the  air  of  being  sur- 
prised at  the  attack,  and  unwilling  to  avow  the  dis- 
like, imputed  to  her. 

**  Of  mine !  why — ^I  don't  know  her  intimately.'* 
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**  Well,  bat  why  don*t  you  ?  She  seems  to  be  a 
charming  woman." 

"  Very  charming,  I  dare  say.  I  don*t  know — 
exactly  how  it  happens." 

"  Perhaps  I  can  guess.  Yon  and  Mrs.  Slaughter 
spoke  too  loodly  last  night." 

*'  I  am  not  responsible  for  Mrs.  Slaughter's  as- 
sertions.   For  myself—/  said  nothing." 

**  I  thought  between  you,  you  implied  a  great 
deal." 

*'  Aye  !  What  was  imi^ed  ?  I  am  sure  I  donH 
remember  1" 

"  No  t  Don't  you  t  I'll  remind  you.  Insincerity — 
bad  temper — ^meanness." 

**  Mrs.  Slaughter  knows  all  this  better  than  I  do. 
I  cannot  tell  you  any  thing  about  it,"  answered 
Charlotte,  with  apparent  reserre. 

"  It  was  yout  not  Mrs.  Slaughter,  who  charged 
her  with  insincerity." 

••  And  if  I  did  ?" 

*•  Can  you  prove  it  V 

**  I  would  not,  if  I  could." 

"  You  are  very  amiable.    But  oak  you  1" 

"Why  what  is  it  to  youl"  This  home-thrust 
saved  the  necessity  of  falsehood  for  the  minute, 
for  it  abashed  Thetford.    Nevertheless  he  got  on. 

"  Did  you  nerer  hear  that  I  am  a  little  of  a  gos- 
sip 1" 

"  Never  before." 

**  Never  before  ? — But  now  t" 

"  I  see  you  are." 

*'  Then  do  indulge  the  foible,  and  tell  me  a  little 
scandal  to  the  present  purpose." 

"If  to  indulge  the  foible  be  to  share  it,  excuse  me.*' 

"  I  cannot.    Is  she  insincere  now,  really  1 — ^tell 
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"I  don't— know,"  hesitated  Charlotte,— " You 
must  judge  of  that." 

"  And  bad-tempered  too  1 — ^If  so,  she  must  be 
Amazingly  cunning." 

"  Mrs.  Slaughter  said  that.^ 

*'  And  what  say  you  ?" 

"  That  it  is  no  business  of  mine,  and  I  have  no- 
thing to  do  with  it." 

"Astonishingly  prudent!  Bat  yon  won't  deny 
you  have  reason  to  believe  it." 

Charlotte  was  silent,  and  pretended  to  some  em- 
barrassment. At  last  she  said,  as  if  also  in  some 
displeasure,  "  I  am  at  a  loss  to  comprehend  the  mo- 
tive which  can  urge  you  to  question  me  so  closely. 
I  cannot  allow  you  to  insist  upon  my  giving  you  a 
strict  account  of  every  thing  I  ever  heard  or  thought 
in  my  life, — and  even  of  things  that  I  never  did 
hear  or  think." 

"  Two  points  confessed,"  said  Thetford,  laugh- 
ing, but  not  very  heartily.  "  Bad  temper,  and  de- 
ception !  What  creatures  you  ladies  are !" 

"  Remember,"  said  Charlotte,  a  little  frightened, 
but  unwilling  to  lose  what  she  had  gained,  **  re- 
member /  have  not  said  these  things." 


"  But  you  have,  by  look  and  implication,  aTowed 
yoar  knowledge  of  both." 

"  I  have  not,  indeed." 

"  Then  deny  both !" 
/'  If  I  shoald,  as  a  true  gossip,  yoa  will  not  be- 
lieve me." 

"  As  a  true  man^  I  will !  Deny  them,  and  I  vi)l 
not  believe  them  to  be  true." 

"  I  really  cannot  pretend  either  to  affirm  or  deny 
them.  I  can  have  nothing  in  the  world  to  do  with 
Mrs.  Latour's  good  or  bad  qualities." 

"  Then  you  are  not  the  Miss  Charlotte  of  last 
night,  for  then  you  had  something  to  do  with  the 
latter  at  least,"  said  Thetford,  stoutly.  ''  Too  then 
distinctly  affirmed  her  to  be  systematicsllj  iDsin« 
cere;  and  you  did  not  deny  to  Mrs.  SlaoghieT 
your  knowledge  that  this  insincerity  covered  a  M 
temper.  This  was  equivalent  to  an  assertion  of 
your  own  that  these  heavy  charges  were  facts. 
Further,  she  was  accused  of  meanness— apparently 
of  pecuniary  meanness — some  petty  safing  made 
out  of  a  starving  dress-maker.  Yon  were  asked 
if  you  did  not  remember  it ;  and.  Miss  Bnnilej^yoa 
did  not  then  deny  the  recollection ;  as  in  eoomoo 
truth  and  honor,  you  mast  have  done,  had  the  story 
been  false.  I  hoped  you  might  not  have  noticed 
the  appeal  to  your  memory,  when  you  were  aleot, 
but  Mrs.  Slaughter  proceeded  with  items  snfBcieot 
to  refresh  it,  and  you  said  nothing.  Now,  then, 
unless  you  can,  at  this  time,  deny  them,  these 
charges  are  established  as  fads  ^  upon  the  credit  of 
your  undoubted  veracity.  See  how  important  both 
to  yourself  and  Mrs.  Latoar  it  is  that  yon  aboold 
state  exactly  what  you  know.  Thus  far,  withoot 
your  positive  contradiction,  she  must  stand  cod- 
demned — and  you  responsible." 

Mr.  Reynolds'  warnings  rushed  upon  the  miod 
of  Charlotte,  as  he  spoke.  The  case  was  strongly, 
because  truly  stated,  and  she  was  frightened  at  its 
force.  But  it  was  too  late ;  some  of  these  things 
she  had  so  nearly  asserted,  that  to  draw  back 
would  be  an  avowal  that  she  had  been  gniltyof 
falsehood.  That  would  bring  upon  her  the  eoo- 
tempt  of  Thetford— <^«  would  be  torelinqaish  him 
to  her  rival.  Never !  she  could  not  retrart.  ^^ 
to  confirm  the  accusation  would  render  her  re- 
sponsible for  it.  Obliged  to  answer  at  once,  she 
chose  the  middle  course,  and  again  eqnirocated. 

"  r  cannot  help  your  interpretation  of  all  thi», 
she  said,  "  I  will  give  you  no  farther  information. 
I  am  not  responsible  for  any  strange  things  yo^ 
choose  to  fancy,  Mr.  Thetford— and  I  may  ha« 
excellent  reasons  for  refusing  to  say  more."^ 

«« That  then,"  he  said,  « looking  firmly  into  her 
face,  that  is  all  you  will  say?  You  will  neither 
affirm  nor  deny  these  charges  ?" 

"  Neither." 

"  Then,  Miss  Bnmley,  I  receive  them  solemnly 
as  your  testimony  against  this  lady.  You  do  not  c»«i 
qualify — ^you  do  not  plead  ignorance  of  circumstafl- 
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ces.  Yoa  are  anthority  for  their  troth  !'*  He  made 
a  stern  pause.  Charlotte**  heart  beat  rapidly,  with 
alann,  at  the  dangers  which  she  had  herself  crea- 
ted, bat  she  did  not  speak.  "  Let  us  say  no  more," 
idded  Thetford ;  and,  to  conceal  his  rexation,  he 
opened  a  book  of  prints.  After  a  short  silence,  he 
spoke  of  some  indifferent  matter,  and  shortly  after 
took  his  leafe.  Charlotte  felt  that  she  now  feared  as 
well  as  loTod  him.  But  the  truth,  the  firmness  of 
his  character  were  not  lost  even  upon  her,  and  she 
tdmired  them  even  whilst  she  dreaded  their  future 
coQseqoeDces  to  herself. 

That  ereniog  Thetford  spent  alone  in  his  own 
chamber,  deep  in  musings  exceedingly  bitter.  Now 
ud  then  the  idea  of  Mrs.  Latour,  in  all  her  beanty 
lod  apparent  innocence,  rose  above  the  gloom,  but 
this  image  also  brought  suspense  and  miMry. 
Soppose  she  should  indeed  be  all  she  seemed— he 
«i8  destroying  his  own  happiness  forever.  Noth- 
isg  could  be  more  uncertain  or  distorbed  than  his 
redectioos. 

Aod  Charlotte !  She  was  at  first  terribly  alarmed, 
ud  dared  not  look  to  the  future ;  but,  by  degrees, 
the  former  view  of  affairs  began  to  displace  the 
latter.  She  repeated  to  herself,  *'that  she  had 
laid  nothing — absolutely  nothing — ^that  she  could 
oot  help  Mr.  Thetford^s  interpretation  of  things 
his  own  way,  and  had  told  him  so."  She  took 
coarage,  and  hoped  she  had  gained  a  great  advan- 
ce by  "his  perverseness."  It  would,  at  least, 
detach  him  horn  Mrs.  Latour,  and  that  wonld  throw 
him  into  her  own  society.  Skill  and  vigilance 
most  do  the  rest. 

Daring  the  next  week,  Thetford  did  not  once 
present  himself  at  Mrs.  Latour's.  By  this,  how* 
eter,  Charlotte  profited  nothing,  for  he  spent  the 
time  chiefly  in  riding  about  the  surrounding  conn- 
try-  Sometimes  at  night,  to  dissipate  his  own 
thoQghts,  he  woald  look  in  at  a  party ;  and  then, 
u  Miss  Burnley  was  every  where,  she  wonld  meet 
ium ;  bni  ^e  was  painfully  associated  in  his  mind, 
^  he  rather  disliked  to  be  with  her.  Yet  sup- 
posing this  sentiment  to  be  unjust,  and  that  his 
n^^nner,  if  more  distant,  might  seem  resentful,  he 
sometimes  spoke  to  her,  and  paid  her  the  dight 
uteotions  he  had  before  shown  her,  and  even  upon 
iiis  scanty  diet,  her  hopes  continued  to  feed. 

But  what  did  Mrs.  Latour,  the  while?  Mrs. 
^^atour^s  life  went  on,  outwardly,  as  if  no  change 
^  occurred.  She  had  been  exceedingly  pleased 
Hth  Thetford.  His  high  tone  of  feeling  and  prin- 
iple  had  greatly  interested  her;  and  a  sort  of 
uiei,  bat  manly  hardihood,  which  showed  itself  in 
oaoy  things,  had  attracted  her,  as  it  is  apt  to  attract 
be  gentlest  female  hearts.  He  was,  for  example, 
bold  rider — an  excellent  whip — he  had  been 
:Down  to  knock  a  man  down  for  a  small  iroperti- 
ence—yet,  with  unfailing  modesty,  he  made  no 
nnecessary  display  of  courage,  and  his  polite 
^ference  to  the  feelings  of  others,  suited  well  with 


her  own  habits.  He  was  intelligent,  good-tem* 
pered,  and  accomplished.  His  knowledge  was 
extensive,  and  rendered  him,  not  pedantic,  but  amu- 
sing. He  had  a  strong  taste  for  literature,  and 
read  pleasantly — was  skilled  in  music,  and  pos- 
sessed a  rich  and  well-trained  voice.  He  had  of 
late  rendered  himself  particularly  agreeable,  by 
reading  to  her  whilst  she  worked,  or  bringing  his 
guitar  to  accompany  her  in  duets,  &c.  She  had 
come  into  a  habit  of  expecting  him  daily,  and 
found  him  a  delightful  companion.  His  manner 
towards  herself  betrayed  continual  interest,  but 
she  had  never  thought  what  might  be  the  nature  of 
the  interest.  In  fact,  she  had  learned  to  care  a 
great  deal  for  him,  without  imagining  that  she 
cared  at  all ;  and  she  missed  him  when  he  ceased 
to  come,  at  first  a  little  restlessly,  and  afterwards 
with  some  perplexity.  Could  she  have  offended 
him  1  No !  their  parting  had  been,  as  usual,  gay 
and  friendly.  Perhaps  he  was  illl  Not  at  all. 
Major  Dory,  who  was  a  sort  of  Daily  Intelligencer, 
assured  her  that  he  had  met  him  riding  out.  Then 
she  grew  puxaled,  first  how  to  account  for  his  ab- 
sence, and  then  for  her  own  interest  in  it.  The 
moment  the  latter  inquiry  suggested  itself,  how- 
ever, the  /brmer  ceased.  Mrs.  Latour^s  was  a 
strong  and  well-regulated  mind.  Shocked  to  find 
her  happiness  in  any  degree  dependent  upon  ano- 
ther, whose  indifference  she  had  no  suflicient  rea- 
son to  doubt,  she  set  to  work  to  repair  her  error. 
She  had  not  a  grain  of  sickly  romance  to  combat. 
She  never  pictured  herself  as  '*  struggling  with 
her  feelings,"  according  to  the  established  novel- 
phrase,  but  she  quietly  adopted  the  right  means  to 
regain  her  usual  frame  of  calm  contentment.  She 
remembered  that  she  had  been  happy  before  the 
coming  of  Thetford,  and  that  she  still  enjoyed  the 
same  elements  of  happiness.  The  fault  was  in 
herself.  She  would  conrect  that.  She  applied 
herself  afresh,  and  with  the  desire  to  be  interested, 
to  all  her  occupations — mingled  in  society,  visited 
the  poor,  whom  she  was  accustomed  to  assist — in 
short,  by  active  emplojrment,  and  the  untiring  effort 
to  find  food  for  cheerful  and  healthful  thought,  she 
filled  her  mind  with  pleasant  images,  and  continued 
to  seem,  and  generally  to  be,  serene  in  heart. 
Sometimes  meeting  with  Thetford  in  company 
might  a  little  disturb  her ;  but  she  had  much  natu- 
ral firmness,  and  she  always  answered  his  distant 
address  with  calm  politeness,  never  seemed  to  per- 
ceive that  his  conduct  was  altered,  or  to  care 
whether  it  was  so  or  not — never  even  jestingly 
alluded  to  the  cessation  of  his  visits  and  soon  be- 
came accustomed  to  see  him  without  even  con- 
cealed emotion.  She  had  done  nothing  wrong  at 
first,  and  now  she  was  positively  doing  right. 
This  reflection  is  suflicient  to  smooth  away  most 
difiiculties  even  in  this  world.  Perhaps,  after  all, 
she  was  not  quite  so  happy  as  she  had  been  before 
she  had  ever  seen  him — but  that  she  did  not  ac- 
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knowledge  to  herself,  and  of  coarse  ao  one  else 
ever  dreamed  of  it. 

Straoge  to  say,  Tlietford,  who  was  yet  no  cox- 
comb, fancied  that  this  behavior  confirmed  in  part 
the  accusations  he  had  heard.  He  knew  that,  if 
he  could,  he  ought,  in  common  courtesy,  to  have 
accounted  to  Mrs.  Latour  for  his  sadden  desertion 
of  her  house.  "  She  was  no  fool,  and  like  any 
other  lady — or  gentleman  for  that  matter — she 
would  naturally  feel  that  his  visits  had  stopped  too 
abruptly  not  to  render  some  explanation  requisite. 
But  he  could  not  tell  her  the  truth — he  would  not 
tell  her  a  falsehood.  The  matter  stood  in  a  very 
awkward  posture,  y6t  she  seemed  to  expect  no 
excuse.  She  simply  treated  the  whole  business 
with  cool  and  perfect  indifference.  Was  not  this 
part  and  parcel  of  a  system  of  deception  !  She  was 
perhaps  hurt  and  angry,  and  dissembled  her  feel- 
ings from  pride.''  He  was  mistaken — she  was 
neither  hurt  nor  angry,  for  she  bad  not  taken  a 
▼iew  of  the  subject  capable  of  exciting  either  feel- 
ing. She  had  supposed,  as  in  such  cases  she  usu- 
ally did,  that  some  reason,  probably  not  relating  to 
herself,  was  the  cause  of  the  change.  She  was 
not  apt  to  take  offence ;  and,  besides,  at  this  time 
she  was  busied  with  her  own  heart  and  mind — not 
his.  She  was  deeply  pious,  and  would  not  have 
permitted  to  herself  either  anger  or  deception ;  but 
she  was  also  of  a  nature  delicate  and  self-respect- 
ful, and  had  no  idea  either  of  betraying  interest  in 
Mr.  Thetford's  movements,  or  of  encouraging  his 
return.  Thetford  could  have  borne  any  thing 
rather  than  this  quiet  unconcern.  It  argued  so 
little  resemblance  between  the  state  of  her  heart 
and  that  of  his  own ! 

Another  month  passed  on,  during  which,  as  usual, 
they  sometimes  met  by  accident,  but  never  by  de- 
sign. At  these  times,  Thetford  would  take  his 
station  near  her — not  near  enough  for  her  to  seem 
his  attraction  to  the  spot,  but  close  enough  for  him 
to  catch  every  word  she  uttered,  whilst  his  eyes 
and  thoughts  seemed  to  be  engaged  with  any  thing 
or  any  body  rather  than  with  her. 

On  such  an  occasion,  Emily  Bentham  was  laugh- 
ing at  her  affection  for  her  little  dog  Nina,  which 
was  now  again  in  health,  and  the  reigning  favorite. 

"  Every  body  laughs  at  your  fondness  for  the 
little  thing,"  said  Emily.  * 

"  Every  body  is  very  much  in  the  right,**  an- 
swered Mrs.  Latour,  smiling.  "  It  is  very  ridicu- 
lous to  pet  her  so  extravagantly.  But,"  she  added, 
her  rich  voice  falling  into  a  tone  most  musical, 
most  melancholy,  *'  but  it  was  my  poor  mother's 
dog,  and  it  is  dear  to  me  because  it  is  associated  in 
my  mind  with  her.  And  they  who  are  more  for- 
tunate,*' she  continued,  raising  to  Emily's  her  beau- 
tiful eyes,  full  of  tears,  "  they  who  have  human 
creatures  to  love — kindred  spared  to  them — should 
remember  that  I — that  is,  they  may  forgive  my  fond- 
ness for  a  dog  even,  when  I  have  nothing  fiia%  left.*' 


Thetford  was  touched  to  the  very  "heart  of  feel- 
ing," and  walked  away  at  once. 

Again  Charlotte  fancied  her  star  in  the  sky,  for 
gradually  Thetford  had  accustomed  himself  to  hei 
society ;  and  now,  he  sometimes  csUed  opon  ber. 
The  public  once  more  upon  the  strength  of  these 
appearances,  reported  him  her  conquest ;  bat,  of 
the  two,  Charlotte  only  heard  the  rumor.  Thet- 
ford was  intimate  with  nobody  in ,  sod  no  ooe 

ventured  to  jest  with  him.  His  manner  was  now 
too  gloomy  and  reserved  to  invite  familiarity.  He 
was  indeed  in  wretched  spirits ;  and,  to  the  soi- 
prise  of  people  generally,  Charlotte  now  begsa  to 
be  as  melancholy  as  he. 

But  why  1  Because  she  was  farced  to  reflection. 
The  evident  unhappiness  of  Thetford  affected  ber; 
and  she  became,  for  the  first  time,  fully  impressed 
with  the  serious  consequences  which  might  flov 
from  her  conduct.  Not  that  she  regretted  the 
estrangement  of  Thetford  from  Mrs.  Latour.  That 
point,  which  she  had  striven  to  gain,  and  now  fan- 
cied attained,  was  the  sole  consolation  that  re- 
mained to  her  amidst  a  world  of  appreheosioD. 
He  was  now  more  in  her  own  company,— if  ume 
could  be  allowed  her,  perhaps  his  spirits  would  im- 
prove, and  he  might  transfer  his  affections  to  herself. 
Of  this  she  would  hardly  adnciit  a  doubt—yet,  is  the 
meantime,  his  depression  of  spirits  kept  her  mis- 
erahle,  for  she  felt  that  she  had  cansed  tt.  She 
remembered  too,  with  constemati<»,  that  it  vis 
possible  he  might  yet  be  andeceived— that  Emily 
Bentham  and  Mr.  Reynolds  knew  all  about  the 
dress-maker,  and  might  be  questioned.  Should 
either  be  interrogated  by  Thetford,  all  would  be 
lost.  He  could  feel  for  her  contempt  alooe-^be 
would  be  convicted  of  falsehood.  Horrible!  Bnt 
what  could  be  done  ?  Nothing— nothing  in  the 
world !  A  lie  cannot  be  guarded.  There  is  alvsjs 
some  weak  point  by  which  Tmtb  may  aj^ roach, 
and  drag  it  into  light.  One  hope  remained.  Thet- 
ford was  ignorant  that  either  Emily  or  Ur.  Rey- 
nolds  could  give  him  information  on  the  sobjeci. 
It  might  not  occur  to  him  to  questk»n  them,  asd 
indeed  he  was  scarcely  acquainted  with  Emily- 
And  thank  Heaven!  Mr.  Reynolds  was  sbaeoi '. 
But  he  might  return,  and  then— there  was  crery 
thing  to  fear. 

Turn  whichsoever  way  she  might,  she  encoun- 
tered reasons  for  apprehension ;  and  she  was  dow 
as  unhappy  as  Thetford ;  and  alas,  with  woise 
cause,  for  she  had  done  wrong,  and  he  could  re- 
proach himself  with  nothing.  She  admired  and 
loved  him  with  all  her  heart,  and  chiefly  for  ^ 
good  that  was  wanting  to  her  own  character.  The 
change  in  her  demeanor  was  not  unpwcci»«d  hy 
Thetford,  and  though  he  could  not  guess  iu  origin. 
it  interested  him  for  her.  Some  slight  increane  tf 
attention  on  his  part  completed  her  ddosios,  aw 
now  all  she  asked  firom  Destiny  was  time.  A* 
her  dread  lest  this  precious  lime  might  not  te 
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],  rendered  her  each  day  more  nervoua  and 
ubappy. 

Less  sccDStomed  than  Mrs.  Latotir  to  curb  hit 
impolses,  Thetford  soon  grew  restless  under  bis 
sdf-restnint.    'True,  he  was  as  resolute  as  ever 
not  to  commit  hicnself,  and  therefore  kept  away 
from  her  house.    True,  he  no  longer  sought  her 
society,  ereo  elsewhere ;  bat  he  now,  at  tinies,  re- 
aigDed  himself  to  day-dreams  which  supposed  her 
free  from  every  earthly  imperfection ;  and  when, 
a/ierlongiadttlgence,  these  at  last  were  sorrowfully 
budshed  by  the  recollection  of  what  he  had  heard 
of  ber,  the  itingiog  remembrance  of  her  apparent 
tBdilfereiicie  to  his  caprice,  by  a  strange  contradic- 
(ioo,  eren  whilst  it  strengthened  his  doubts  of  her 
siQcerity,  piqQed  him  too  deeply  to  permit- him  to 
forget  her.    Duriog  the  day  he  vainly  tried  to  oc- 
eopj  his  mind  with  other  matters ;  and  at  night, 
when  the  streets  were  deserted,  he  oflen  found  him- 
ceifbeaeath  her  windows.  Three  months  before,  he 
voald  bare  laughed  at  snch  romantic  folly.    Now^ 
he  oqIj  feit  himself  to  be  extremely  disconsolate. 
One  night,  Mrs.  Latour  had  sat  up  late  reading. 
Ii  was  DOW  the  middle  of  May — the  weather  was 
wm,  aod  the  windows  of  her  chamber  were  open 
to  tdfflit  the  air  thi^ugh  the  closed  Venetian  shut- 
ters.  The  servants  had  long  been  dismissed,  and 
the  book  she  was  reading  was  sufficiently  interest- 
iog  to  eidude  the  progress  of  the  night  from  her 
isemory.    The  clock  struck  twelve.     Surprised  to 
^  it  so  late,  she  laid  down  the  volume,  and  then 
she  perceived  that  the  air  from  the  window  streamed 
BpOQ  the  candles,  so  that  they  burned  unsteadily. 
^  rose  to  let  down  the  sash. 

The  moon  was  shining  brightly,  and  attracted 
her  eyes  to  the  silent  and  lonely  street,  and  she 
stood  still  for  a  few  minutes  looking  down  through 
the  shatters.  Suddenly  upon  the  opposite  foot- 
vay-coold  it  be  Mr.  Thetford  at  this  hourl 
There  was  no  mistaking  his  figure.  ^*  Return* 
Hi  perhaps,  from  some  little  evening  gather- 
io?r  thought  Mrs.  Latour ;  and  she  was  about 
lo  trithdraw  from  the  window,  when,  to  her  aston- 
sboeot,  Thetford  crossed  the  street,  and  stood 
^eoeath  it.  The  shadows  fell  darkly  around  him, 
^^  had  she  not  perceived  his  approach,  might 
i^Te  concealed  his  presence.  He  stood  motion- 
M  for  a  few  momenta,  and  then  slowly  walked 
vay.  Her  heart  beat,  we  confess,  a  little  faster 
tto  osoaJ ;  but  she  remembered  that  the  proofs 
e  had  given  her  of  indifference  were  more  con- 
'osive  than  this  symptom  of  interest.  She  drew 
>wn  the  sash,  and  tried  to  forget  the  occurrence, 
et  when,  again  and  again,  the  saw  the  same  thing 
ippen,  it  was  impossible  not  to  form  an  idea  which 
ly  other  lady  would  have  formed,  and,  under  the 
rcomstances,  not  to  feel  pleasare  in  the  conclu- 
^  *' Yet  she  might  be  mistaken;  for  if  she 
>lly  were  an  object  of  interest  to  Mr.  Thetford, 
ere  seemed  to  be  no  reason  in  the  world  why  he 


might  not  say  so ;  and  she  remembered  that  so  far 
from  meditating  such  ail  avowal,  he  appeared,  ex- 
cept in  this  instance  of  romantic  folly,  to  avoid 
her  with  the  utmost  eare.''  She  considered  these 
things,  wisely  adhered  to  probabilities,  and  endea- 
vored to  forget  the  whole  affair — less  successfully 
than  at  first,  we  must  confess^  It  had  been  always 
one  of  Charlotte^s  strange  hopes,  that  Mrs.  Slaugh- 
ter, engaged  with  so  many  victima,  might  fail  to 
spread  the  history  of  Mrs.  Latour's  defects  before 
the  public.  Vain  hope  !  All  is  fish  that  comes  to 
a  gossip^s  net— -it  matters  little  whether  it  rest  upon 
proof  or  mere  assertion,  and  Charlotte  was  doomed 
to  hear  from  a  morning  visiter,  one  day,  when, 
fortunately  for  her.  Thetford  was  not  present,  new9 
of  the  scandal  which  she  bad  so  recklessly  **  cast 
upon  the  waters.** 

**  Miss  Burnley,  when  did  you  last  see  Mrs.  La- 
tour V 

"  Not  for  a  long  time — really  I  forget  when." 

**  Well — I  was  never  so  completely  deceived  in 
any  body  as  in  her.  I  always  supposed  her  to  be 
a  pattern  of  perfection." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?" 

'*  Why  I  mean  nothing,  for  I  know  nothing.  But 
the  other  day  Mrs.  Slaughter  was  telling  me  strange 
things." 

"  What  things !"  said  Charlotte,  apprehensively. 

"  Why,  she  says  that,  meek  as  she  appears  to 
be,  Mrs.  Latour  has  a  horrible  temper,  and  that 
every  body  would  have  found  it  out,  long  ago,  if 
she  were  not  the  most  deceitful  woman  in  the 
world.  She  says,  too,  that  she  is  the  meanest 
creature  that  she  ever  knew — that  last  winter  she 
found  a  poor  dress-maker  literally  starving,  Miss 
Charlotte,  and  took  advantage  of  her  distress  to 
get  her  work  done  cheaply.  But,  Miss  Charlotte, 
Mrs.  Slaughter  says  you  know  all  about  it,  that 
yod  were  her  authority  for  it,  and  that  you  can  tell 
better  than  any  body  what  sort  of  a  person  she  is — 
so  do  tell  me  all  you  know.  Miss  Charlotte.  You 
may  be  sure  I  shall  never  mention  it  again — never 
in  the  world." 

*'  Indeed,  Mrs.  Wood,  you  astonish  me !"  ex- 
claimed Charlotte,  a  good  deal  frightened. 

'*  Well,  from  what  Mrs.  Slaughter  said,  I  should 
have  thought  it  would  not  astonish  you." 

'*  And  to  whom,  besides  yourself,  my  dear  Mrs* 
Wood,  did  she  say  these  things  ?" 

"  Ok  1  I  declare,  I  hardly  remember — there  were 
several  other  persons  at  her  house  last  evening-^ 
let  me  see — ^there  were  Major  Dory,  Mrs.  Hewson, 
Mr.  Milman,  Miss  Mary  Cosey«  Miss  Elinor  Daws* 
and  little  Tom  Simcoe,  Mr.  Wood,  and  myself." 

Good  Heavens!  What  was  Charlotte  to  dot 
Here  was  this  shocking  tale  of  slander  completely 
in  the  hands  of  the  chief  tattlers  in  town,  and  sbe 
was  given  as  authority  for  it ;  and  Mrs.  Slaughter^ 
the  stupid  gossip  whom  she  had  merely  intended 
to  use  as  a  tool*  was  using  her  name  Ko  give  oux-* 
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rency  to  these  shocking  stories— ^of  a  most  inno- 
cent being  too,  as  Charlotte's  conscience  failed  nbt 
to  remind  her.  She  hesitated,  but  something  must 
be  done  at  once,  and  she  resolved  to  throw  back 
the  burden  upon  Mrs.  Slaughter. 

"  Indeed,  Mrs.  Wood,"  she  said, "  you  have  sur- 
prised me  more  than  I  can  tell  you.  I  never  heard 
that  Mrs.  Latour  had  a  bad  temper,  except  from 
Mrs.  Slaughter  herself,  and,  naturally,  T  concluded 
that,  if  such  were  indeed  the  case,  Mrs.  Latour 
must  have  great  art  to  conceal  it.  It  was  Mrs. 
Slaughter  who  told  me  of  her  temper — not  I,  Mrs. 
Slaughter." 

"  But  yoti  told  her  of  the  dress-maker,  didn't 
you,  Miss  Charlotte  1  Now  do  open  your  heart, 
and  tell  me  about  that." 

"  Why  I  don't  know  any  thing  to  tell  you,  Mrs. 
Wood.  It  would  be  hard  to  expect  me  to  endorse 
every  scandalous  thing  I  hear." 

'•  But  you  did  hear  a  story — dear  me!  do  pray — 
what  was  it  now,  Miss  Charlotte  ?" 

"  Nothing  that  could  interest  you,  Mrs.  Wood, 
I  am  sure,"  said  Charlotte  coldly,  and  walking  to 
the  window,  she  tried  to  look  out  some  object  upon 
which  to  turn  the  conversation.  "  Mrs.  Wood  do 
come  to  the  window,  and  tell  me  whose  carriage 
this  is.  You  know  every-body's  carriage  in  town 
I  dare  say.    Is  it  old  Mrs.  Ranter's,  do  you  think  1" 

**0h!  no,  Miss  Charlotte,  Mrs.  Ranter's  car- 
riage is  as  yellow  as  an  orange,  and  this,  you  ob- 
serve is  a  dark  green.  It's  not  Mrs.  Ranter's.  I 
rather  think  it  is  Mrs.  Job  Henderson's.  Oh! 
yes — there  is  Mrs.  Henderson  in  it." 

The  stratagem  had  succeeded — ^but  only  for  the 
time — and  shortly  after,  Mrs.  Wood,  completely 
out-generalled.  took  her  leave.  Immediately  after- 
wards— before  indeed  she  had  proceeded  the  length 
of  a  street,  it  occurred  to  her  to  suspect — with 
astonishing  shrewdness — that  she  had  not  b'een 
treated  with  confidence,  and  furthermore  that  she 
had  been  put  off,  which  putting  off,  gossips  inva- 
riably regard  as  the  last  possible  mark  of  con- 
tempt. Irritated  by  this  reflection,  she  made  it 
her  business  to  put  about  the  story  at  every  house 
she  this  day  visited,  with  all  the  contradictions  she 
had  observed  in  the  matter — setting  forth,  with 
wonderful  clearness,  what  Mrs.  Slaughter — a  very 
credible  woman — ^had  stated,  and  with  equally  sur- 
prising acuteness,  what  hesitancy  and  irresponsive 
caution  had  marked  the  conduct  of  Miss  Burnley, 
who,  nevertheless,  had  been  given  up  to  her  as 
authority.  "  There  was  something  strange  at  the 
bottom  of  all  this,  her  hearers  might  depend  upon 
it."  And  here  she  shook  her  head,  with  an  air  of 
solemn  mystery. 

She  had  left  Charlotte  in  a  state  of  the  greatest 
consternation.  If  Mrs.  Slaughter  could  diffuse 
this  slander  in  one  night  to  such  an  extent,  how 
much  more  widely  might  they  all  (able  tattlers  and 
willing  as  she  knew)  spread  abroad  and  exaggerate 


them.  Should  EmUy  Bentham  hear  them,  amia- 
ble and  sincere  herself,  and  fond  too  of  Mrs.  La- 
tour, how  indignantly  would  they  be  contradicted, 
how  closely  would  they  be  traced  to  their  origiD— 
how  perfect  might  be  the  detection  she  might  on- 
dergo!  And  Thetfordi  How  could  she  meet  his 
indignation  ? — what  could  she  hope  from  his  con- 
tempt I  She  wrung  her  hands  and  wept  in  asronr. 
Had  she  listened  to  good  Mr.  Reynolds!— hsd she 
but  preserved  her  ovm  integrity  of  heart,  whatever 
else  might  have  happened,  she  could  not  have  heea 
degraded  by  conviction  of  a  falsehood.  Shocking 
as  the  word  was,  she  felt  that  it  applied  to  her- 
self, and  the  danger,  the  miserable  danger,  wu 
that  others  might  soon  know  it  also,  and  add  to  her 
condemnation  the  charge  of  malice !  She  was  now 
in  a  state  of  nervous  distress  and  apprehension,  for 
which,  had  he  known  it,  even  Thetford  might  hare 
pitied  her. 

An  event  about  this  time  occurred,  which  in- 
creased her  alarm  and  regret.  One  day  as  Tbet- 
ford  stood  in  the  street  enduring  the  affectatioQ  of 

an  exquisite  of ,  who  had  the  rare  faappioess 

to  blend  with  his  fine  airs  a  good  deal  of  hnmor, 
the  respectable  spouse  of  Mrs.  Wood,  as  ill  for- 
tune would  have  it,  happened  to  approach,  and 
proud  of  being  cast  into  company  so  distingnished, 
immediately  attached  himself  thereto.  He  was 
"  a  stout  gentleman"  of  perhaps  thirty-five,  a  man 
of  small  understanding,  ofiicious,  and  a  newsmoo- 
ger—- quick  and  reckless  of  speech,  yet  of  a  fiery 
temper.  He  possessed  the  natural  advantages  of 
a  fair  but  freckled  face,  weak  blue  eyes,  and  a 
heavy  shock  of  straight  and  stubborn  red  hair. 
Thetford,  though  a  very  fine  young  man,  was  not 
above  what  is  called  an  antipathy,  and  towards 
this  particular  gentleman  he  indulged  one  strong 
and  intolerant.  He  saw  him  come  up  with  a  sort 
of  indignation,  and  only  by  a  powerful  effnt  con- 
trolled his  impatience  of  his  presence. 

"  Your  servant,  gentlemen !  What  have  yoobeen 
doing  with  yourself  of  late,  Mr.  Thetford.  Alwan 
at  the  service,  I  suppose,  of  Mrs.  Latoor!  I  fancy 
you  have  been  at  her  house  pretty  often,  as  I  see 
you  so  seldom  elsewhere  V 

"  Sir,  I  have  not  had  the  pleasure  lately." 

"Ahl  What!  Not  No  indeed?  Whylthooght 
But  you  have  found  out  a  thing  or  two,  1  sop- 
pose  t  You  have  heard  the  stories  every  body  is 
telling  of  her,  and,  like  every  body  else,  yoa  an 
surprised  and  disgusted  1" 

"  Sir,  I  desire  that  when  you  speak  of  a  lady  ia 
my  presence,  you  will  have  the  goodness  to  do  » 
respectfully,"  said  Thetford^  with  a  hce  hatmg 
with  anger. 

"  Respectfully  t  I  do  as  othen  do— cveiy  body 

says  she  must  be  a  shocking  creature." 

Scarcely  had  the  words  left  Mr.  Wood's  onhappr 
lips,  before  they  received  the  roughest  iiBj«» 
which  Thetford's  hand  could  bestow. 
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No  tiffle  W89  left  to  follow  ap  this  harsh  address, 
lor  Mr.  W(KlA  darted  filNrard  and  returned  the 
blow  with  a  beary  fist,  and  a  good  will  for  con- 
quest,  which  was  apparent  in  every  line  of  his  face. 
Bat  the  contest  was  not  destined  long  to  remain 
undecided.  The  favors  of  Thetford  fell  thicker  and 
hetTier  every  moment.  Adolphus  Waddle,  the  ex- 
qoisite,  looked  on,  meanwhile,  with  an  air  that  be- 
spoke at  once  the  calm  of  his  own  mind,  and  his  slight 
bat  polite  interest  in  the  '*  little  affair'*  4f  his  friends. 
Hewoald  not  have  interfered,  could  behave  plucked 
apart  the  combatants  with  a  pair  of  tongs.  Less 
aelf-posaesaed,  a  couple  of  gentlemen,  who  had 
perceived  the  affray  from  a  little  distance,  rushed 
op  to  sepsrate  them,  and  whilst  one  of  them,  a 
stroog  and  courageous  personage,  forced  them 
UQoder,  the  other  hastily  demanded  of  Adolphus 
That  ill  this  might  mean. 

"Mean  1  I  fancy,  sir,  that  Mr.  Wood — the  hand- 
aoDie  person  to  the  left  of  your  friend,  with  the 
npenbondance  of  golden  hair — had  taken  up  some 
ideas  conceming  that  very  pretty  creature,  Mrs. 
I^tour,  which  appear  exceedingly  to  have  aff*ected 
the  sensibilities  of  Mr.  Thetford — who  was  engaged, 
when  you  came  up,  in  endeavoring  to  efface  his 
unpleasant  impressions.  That  I  dare  say  was  the 
amooDt  of  the  transaction." 

Mr.  Wood,  meanwhile,  was  struggling  in  the 
buds  of  the  strong  gentleman,  a  spectacle  alto- 
gether disgustful  to  Adolphus — his  face  streaming 
vith  Uood,  and  beginning  to  swell  in  various  spots. 
Tbetford  aft^r  his  capture  stood  quiet,  but  ready,  so 
s<)w  as  he  should  be  released,  to  renew  the  fight. 
The  two  new  comers,  however,  with  the  bland 
breath  of  persuasion,  and  the  more  prevailing  ar- 
wment  of  a  gentle  force,  bore  away  Mr.  Wood 
^  the  field ;  in  much  worse  condition  than  the 
*amor  who  retained  its  possession. 

""Yoaseem  a  little  heated,  Mr.  Thetford,"  said 
Adolphus,  coolly.  "These  little  incidents  are 
tlways  fatiguing.  Let  us  refresh  ourselves,  for  I 
protest  I  am  tired  by  sympathy  alone.  Shall  we 
^  to  a  restaurateur's,  and  recreate  our  minds  ? 
There  is  recreation  for  a  fine  imagination  in  fruit 
^  ice,  and  even  in  extremely  cold  lemonade. 
One's  intellect  reposes  in  beauty  and  enjoyment." 
Thetford  followed  him,  but  stipulated  for  a  pre- 
^was  call  at  his  jrooms,  for  water  and  a  towel. 
"Certainly — ^if  he  could  venture  his  complexion 
»  the  chilling  bath,  after  so  terrible  a  heating. 
^'ow  this  was  what  he  could  not  risk.  There  was 
al«^ays  danger  attending  such  excesses  of  temerity. 
For  his  part,  at  night  only,  he  passed  a  wet  damask 
tovel  lightly  over  his  face  and  hands,  and  to  soothe 
^  harshness  even  of  that  slight  application  of 
*e  fioid  he  condemned,  he  tried,  invariably  after, 
a  soft  perfumed  powder,  which  quieted  his  exas- 
perated skin." 

The  history  of  this  battle  came  to  the  ears  both 
^  Charlotte  and  Mrs.  Latour.    The  former  re- 


ceived the  details  with  horror — ^the  latter  with  as- 
tonishment and  alarm,  to  find  that  on  her  own  sub- 
ject there  had  any  thing  requiring  punishment  been 
said.  It  was  too  late  in  the  evening,  when  she 
heard  the  rumor,  for  her  to  institute  inquiry  into 
the  facts,  but.  sbe  resolved  early  next  day  to  ascer- 
tain them,  if  possible. 

In  the  midst  of  Charlotte's  wretched  reflections, 
which  were  the  more  oppressive  as  Major  Dory 
assured  her  ''Mr.  Wood  was  laid  up — and  really 
his  recovery  doubtful," — in  the  midst  of  all  her 
penitence — afifright — distress — she  was  summoned 
to  the  drawing-room  to  see  Thetford.  He  was,  as 
usual,  grave  and  composed,  bore  no  marks  of  the 
recent  fray,  and  made  no  allusion  to  it.  She  trem- 
bled excessively,  and  her  voice  faltered  as  she 
greeted  him.  He  looked  at  her,  surprised  at  symp- 
toms so  unusual,  and  she  fancied  his  glance  of  in- 
quiry keen  and  suspicious.  That^  however,  was 
the  phantom  of  her  own  startled  conscience.  He 
suspected  nothing. 

''  I  have  just  heard  something,  Miss  Burnley," 
here  he  stopped  to  seek  for  a  paper  in  his  pocket- 
book. 

"  Oh !  Heaven,"  thought  Charlotte,  "  he  has 
heard  those  dreadful  rumors,  and  is  come  to  charge 
me  with  them."  She  turned  deadly  pale,  and  trem- 
bled so  much  that  Thetford  observed  it. 

**  I  am  afraid,  Miss  Burnley,  that  yon  are  not 
well,"  he  said  kindly ;  and  Charlotte  knew  from  the 
tone  that  all  as  yet  was  safe.  The  relief  was  so 
great  that  she  burst  into  teare. 

'*  I  am  really  distressed  to  see  you  thus,"  said 
Thetford,  looking  at  her  with  increased  surprise, 
''  but  I  called  to  bring  you  agreeable  intelligence ;  I 
will  not  stay  long,"  he  added, ''  for  I  am  sure  you 
are  ill." 

Charlotte  forced  herself  to  thank  him — ^to  assure 
him  that  he  was  right.  She  had  been  ill,  but  was 
better  now.  She  begged  him  not  to  shorten  his 
visit.  What  was  the  agreeable  intelligence  he  had 
to  communicate  1 

"  Why  I  received,  just  now,  a  letter  from  our 
mutual  friend  Mr.  Reynolds.  The  excellent  old 
gentleman,  whom  really  I  esteem  and  admire  ex- 
tremely, writes  that  he  will  be  with  us  on  Tuesday 
evening.  To-day  iS"  Saturday — is  it? — well,  in 
three  days.  I  am  quite  impatient  to  see  him,"  he 
added,  thoughtfully. 

This  was  the  climax  of  distress  for  Charlotte. 
It  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  she  con- 
cealed her  feelings ;  and  Thetford  could  not  help 
perceiving  that  she  was  not  as  much  rejoiced  at 
the  news  of  Mr.  Reynolds'  return,  as  he  had  ex- 
pected she  would  be,  or  as  her  words  would  have 
seemed  to  imply.  He  imputed  this,  however,  to 
illness,  and  recommending  her  with  more  interest 
than  he  had  ever  before  expressed  for  her,  to  try 
sleep  as  a  remedy  for  her  evident  nervousness,  he 
took  leave.     He  felt  only  compassion,  but  Char- 
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lotte,  imagining  that  he  betiayed  a  more  tender 
sentiment,  reflected  how  soon  that  sentiment  might 
be  exchanged  for  contempt,  shut  herself  up  in  her 
chamber,  and  wept  bitterly.  For  the  first  time, 
she  was  glad  that  he  had  left  her.  Her  annt  was 
in  the  coantry,  npon  a  visit  to  a  sick  friend,  and 
she  was  therefore  secure  of  loneliness,  a;t  least — 
she  felt  as  if  that  brief  duration  of  solitude  were 
an  interval  between  herself  and  fate. 

Mr.  Reynolds  would  come — Mr.  Reynolds  who 
seemed  to  possess  a  hundred  eyes,  and  to  see  with 
each  one,  more  than  any  body  else  could  with  two— • 
Mr.  Reynolds,  whose  observation  was  forever  alive 
— who  inquired  into  every  thing,  and  who  made  it  a 
point  to  find  out  every  thing — to  whom  facts  actually 
seemed  to  betake  themselves  for  analysis — whose 
shrewdness  was  never  at  fault,  and  who  seemed  so 
full  of  interest  for  Mrs.  Latour,  whilst  he  never 
spared  herself— this  *'  little,  keen,  tormenting,  wor- 
rying, grey  rat,"  was  coming  back,  and  now  she 
was  without  hope.  She  was  the  more  miserable 
that  she  could  communicate  her  anguish  to  no  one. 
The  result  of  all  this  was,  that  the  next  day  found 
her  in  high  fever  and  delirium. 

It  chanced,  that  Mrs.  Latour,  in  the  course  of 
this  rooming,  traced  to  Charlotte  the  entertaining 
history  of  her  own  misdeeds ;  and  that,  unwilling 
to  believe  that  it  had  emanated  from  a  person  whom 
she  had  never  offended  wittingly,  she  called  at 
Mrs.  Warner's  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  what  her 
agency  in  the  matter  had  been.  Elinor,  the  maid 
of  Charlotte,  appeared.  '^  Mrs.  Warner  was  ab- 
seDt,  but  had  been  sent  for — Miss  Charlotte  being 
as  ill  as  she  could  well  be,  and  perfectly  deli- 
rious. Nobody  was  with  her — ^Miss  Emily  Ben- 
tham,  who  was  to  have  staid  with  her,  had  been 
taken  with  influenza,  and  was  confined  to  her  bed-^ 
and  other  peofde  said  that  the  fever  must  be  infec- 
tious, it  began  so  suddenly,  and  so  there  she  was — 
she  was  sure  she  did  not  know  what  to  do  about 
it." 

Mrs.  Latour  asked  to  be  shown  into  MIbs  Burn- 
ley's room.  Finding  that  the  statement  of  Elinor 
was  not  overcharged,  she  quietly  laid  aside  her 
bonnet  and  gloves,  and  sending  for  a  physician, 
constituted  herself  nurse.  She  had  a  strong  sense 
of  duty,  and  the  sufferer  before  her  was  no  object 
of  indignation  to  her  now. 

Mr.  Reynolds  returned.  Scarcely  had  he  taken 
the  first  meal  in  his  own  bouse,  before  Thetford 
was  with  him*  They  were  alone,  and  Thetford'a 
impatience  broke  forth. 

**  Mr.  Reynolds,"  he  said, "  I  have  a  sort  of  con- 
fidence to  make  you.  1  fear  you  will  consider  it 
all  very  stupid,  but — but  to  say  the  truth"—* 

**  The  truth  seems  unaccountably  hard  to  say," 
answered  Mr.  Reynolds,  smiling,  as  Thetford  hesi- 
tated. 

'*  Why  the  truth  is,"  said  Thetford,  smiling  too, 
'*  that,  a  month  or  two  ago,  I  toas  near  being  ex- 


cessively in  love  with  Mrs.  Latour,  and  that  I  ie- 
signed  nfysrif  to  the  seftiment  the  more  incao- 
tiously,  because  I  fancied  you  esteemed  her.'' 

'*  T  am  highly  flattered  at  the  inference  yoo  cs- 
title  me  to  draw,"  said  Mr.  Reynolds,  his  dor 
grey  eyes  sparkling  with  amazement.  ^  Yoqt  ooa. 
elusion  was  just,  however.  To  the  extent  of  07 
knowledge  of  her,  I  exceedingly  admired  her." 

'*  Ah !  that  terrible  drawback— to  the  extost  of 
your  knowledge — now  I  hoped  you  knew  exsetlj 
about  her  character  and  qoalilies!" 

She  is  a  recent  acquaintance  of  mine,''  retnroed 
Mr.  Reynolds,  *'  and  of  course,  with  troth,  I  can 
only  say  what  I  knmo.  But  all  that  I  do  know  of 
her,  is  most  honoraUe  to  her,  and  promises,  I  think, 
increase  of  esteem,  npon  further  aequinttBce." 
"  Should  you  think  her's  an  artifieUd  ehuacterr 
'*  Assuredly  not !" 

''  That  had  been  my  idea,"  said  Thetford,  sor- 
rowfttlly. 

**  And  something  has  changed  it  ?  Weli— kt  J 
do  not  Uke  that,"  said  Mr,  Reynolds.    "*  Let  us 
come  to  facts,  if  you  please.    1  can  do  nottog 
without  the  facts." 
**  Do  you  think  that  she  paints  1" 
*'  Pictures  1 — or  her  face  1" 
"  Her  face,  of  course.** 
"  I  do  not  know,  and  therefore  cannot  dep<w. 
But  I  truly  believe  that  she  does  nof,  for  her  color 
is  continually  varying." 
"  Do  you  consider  her  insincere  V* 
'*  I  have  never  perceived  in  her  conversatios  or 
conduct  one  single  symptom  of  want  of  tniti 
But  absolutely f  I  affirm  nothing." 
"  Is  she  bad«tempered  V 
'*  How  can  I  possibly  tell,  Biy  dear  feDowl  I 
have  not  the  happiness  to  be  her  fiUi  ds  cksmbrt, 
or  her  poor  dependent — therefore  I  hare  not  iiid 
the  benefit  of  any  little  ardor  of  temper  with  wbjdi 
she  may  be  gifted — ^in  its  freedom  from  disguise. 
But  appearances  convey  to  me  a  sort  of  asBunDce 
that  she  has  a  wonderfully  sweet  and  equal  temper-" 
*^  But  there  is  the  torment*— How  am  1  to  dis- 
cover 1"— 

*'  Man,  by  facts,  as  I  at  first  told  yoa.  ^1ut 
are  the  facts  ?" 

**  I  wish  I  only  knew.  Except  about  the  dresi- 
maker,  I  have  heard  nothing  about  facts." 

^  And  what  about  the  dress-maker  1"  aaid  Mr. 
Reynolds,  starting. 

'*  I  am  told  that,  last  winter,  she  found  nek  a 
person  in  great  distress,"  answered  Thetford,  ia 
some  agitation — "  starving  was  the  word  that  de- 
scribed her  condition,  I  remember—that  she  busied 
herself  to  procure  her  work  from  the  ladies,  u» 
money  from  the  gentlemen.'* 

*♦  She  did  attempt  to  procure  her  the  work  hm 
women — I  truly  believe  she  never  was  iadelicaw 
enough  to  dream  of  asking  money  for  her— aad  1 
am  almost  sure  she  would  give  laigely  zatbcr  tbu 
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attack  aaj  (^ntleman  with  charitable  begging.   She 
seems  to  me  exceedingly  refined.'* 

"  Well—iueb  at  any  rate  was  the  atory — bat  her 
eoaditioD  with  the  work-woman  was,  it  is  aaid,  that 
berowe  work  sboald  be  done  cheaply.** 

"Aye?" said  Mr.  Reynolds,  sharply,  "aye,  in- 
deed?  And  from  whom  did  yon  get  that  pretty 
stofT,  sir  ?" 

"I  first  heard  it  toM— openly  at  a  ball.  Mrs. 
Siaagbter  brought  this  part  of  the  charge — and  the 
listener  was  Miss  Charlotte  Bamley." 

"  Great  Heaven !"  said  Mr.  Reynolds,  extremely 
ahoeked. 

"It  was  from  Miss  Burnley,**  panned  Thetford, 
"tbat  I  first  heard  of  her  paintings— her  insincerity— 
ber  bad  temper.*' 

Mr.  Reynolds  looked  into  his  face — ^his  own  ex- 
pressire  even  of  horror. 

"And  what,  sir,  did  yon  cooeeive  to  be  the  me- 
tof  of  those  assertions  t** 

"I  ascribed  to  her  none  worse  than  a  common- 
piace  lore  of  talking — or  some  private  pique  which 
Icoaldnotanderstand.** 

'^Aod  what  did  you,  when  yon  heard  this  im- 
probable staffr* 

**!  called  upon  Miss  Bamley,  and  represented 
to  ber  that  she  made  herself  responsible  for  the 
usertioos  she  had  herself  pat  forward,  and  qoite 
IS  much  so  also  for  the  story  of  the  dress-maker, 
^abe  bad  admitted,  in  speaking  to  Mrs.  Slaoghter, 
tbat  she  was  acquainted  with  the  ciroomstanoes. 
I  tben  besought  her  to  contradict  such  portions  of 
tbe  accusation  as,  with  truth,  she  eould**— 

'* Stop, sir!  Did  she  admit  that  she  knew  the 
^rcQfflstaoces  regarding  the  dress-maker  t** 

'^  In  speaking  to  Mrs.  Slaughter,  she  certainly 

^--tacitly, but  distinctly,  by  not  denying  it — admit 

It." 

"  And  in  speaking  to  you  t** 

"She  evaded  the  whole  subject,  in  a  manner 
*bieb  confirmed  it  all.** 

"  Pooh !  a  manner  !** 

"  Yes  sir,"  answered  Thetford,  firmly, "  in  a  man- 
>Ki  which  confirmed  all — ^for  I  then  remarked  that 
I  regarded  her  manner  as  confirming  the  whole 
^  1  had  heard.** 

"And did  she  not  thbh  deny  it  V^  demanded  Mr. 
Reynolds,  sternly. 

*^  Not  at  all.** 

*'  Sir,"  said  the  old  man,  after  a  moment*s  pause, 
daring  which  his  countenance  spoke  painfully,  '*  to 
^Qg  the  truth  before  you  will  cost  me  much — I 
loved  that  girl  as  if  she  had  been  my  daughter — 
die  was  the  daughter  of  my  best  friend.  But  truth, 
jwice— they  are  every  body's  right  I  They  shall 
be  faUj  given  you.  But  I  claim  at  least  your  pro- 
mise to  spare  her  disgrace.  Let  it  be  secret,  sir, 
'^t^eea  us" — 

"Impossible!**  said  Thetford,  resolutely.  "Other 
people  are  now  bandying  abont  these  precious 


tales.  If  you  can  disprove  them,  I  shall  again 
aspire  to  the  hand  of  Mrs.  Latonr — all  must  then 
be  confessed  to  her,  for  I  shall  be  deeply  regretful 
for  having  listened  to  charges  so  outrageous.  And 
the  slightest  allusion  to  them  in  my  presence  will 
ensure  to  any  lady  a  serere  explanation,  and  to  any 
gentleman  the  handsomest  caning  I  can  bestow 
upon  him.** 

"  I  see,**  replied  Mr.  Reynolds,  briefly.  "  You 
are  right.    I  cannot  blame  you.** 

'*  I  haye  been  frank  with  you,  my  dear  sir,**  said 
Thetford,  trembling  with  impatience.  '*  May  I  not 
hope  for  equal  candor  ?— even  for  your  aid  to  «n- 
ravel  this  wretched  web  !** 

"  Come  to  me  to-morrow — ^it  is  late  to-night—- 
and,  in  the  meanwhile,  take  my  word  for  it,  that 
every  word  you  have  heard  is  utterly  false.'* 

In  the  morning,  Thetford  returned.  Mr.  Rey- 
nolds was  ready  to  go  out. 

'*  Follow  me,**  he  said.  "  1  know  the  dress- 
maker.'* 

They  proceeded  in  silence  through  the  streets, 
and  Thetford  was  grieved  to  perceive  the  gloom 
upon  the  old  man's  face.  Arrived  aft  the  work- 
woman's, however,  the  little  grey  gentleman  was 
sharp,  aeute,  and  self-controlled  as  ever. 

<'  Mrs.  Stnbbs,"  said  Mr.  Reynolds, ''  how  an 
you  getting  on  t  Business  enough  now,  I  suppose  1** 

'*  Oh !  enough,  and  more  than  enough,  sir;  thanks 
to  you  and  Mi%.  Latour.  I  am  aboye  want  now, 
thank  heaven  !*' 

"  You  take  in  work  for  Mrs.  Latonr,  too,  I  sap- 
pose  1" 

**  All  her  work,  sir.  She  does  good  largely, 
when  she  begins,  sir." 

The  two  gentlemen  exchanged  looks. 

"  But  she  does  not  pay  you,  for  every  article 
separately,"  said  Mr.  Reynolds.  "  I  suppose  she 
lumps  the  whole  year's -work,  and  yoa  will  dock 
off  something  for  the  sake  of  so  much  custoqi  V* 

'*  I  thought  you'd  known  her  better,  sir,"  said 
the  woman,  looking  up  with  a  smile.  "  She  pays 
me  more  for  each  separate  article,  as  soon  as  it  is 
finished,  than  any  one  else  ever  does — and  besides, 
she  puts  my  two  children  to  school,  at  her  own 
expense,  and  indeed  I'm  ashamed  when  I  think 
how  much  she  is  always  doing  for  me,  while  I  can 
make  her  no  sort  of  return  for  it." 

''  You  seem  to  love  her  very  much,**  said  Mr. 
Reynolds. 

**That  I  do,  dearly! — ^I  and  mine!  Iv*e  got 
enough  sense  and  heart  for  that !" 

"  I  wish  every  body  had  as  much,'*  said  Mr. 
Reynolds.  "Come,  Thetford,  our  business  here 
is  ended.    Let  us  go." 

"What  was  the  business,  sir?"  asked  Mrs. 
Stubbs,  surprised. 

"  Would  you,  now  that  you  are  getting  on  so 
well,  if  I  send  you  a  little  job  of  crayats  or  so,  in 
a  short  time,  let  thai  little  bemming-girl  in  the 
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corner  make  them  ap  for  me  t*'  said  Mr.  Reynolds, 
evading  the  qaeetion,  by  asking  another. 

•'  To  be  sure  I  wUl,  sir,"  said  Mrs.  Stubba.  '« The 
hemming*girl,  as  you  call  her,"  she  added,  as  she 
followed  them  to  the  door,  "  is  a  ^prentice  I  took 
from  Mrs.  Latour,  to  teach  my  trade  to.  She  is  a 
poor  child,  whose  father  never  sees  a  sober  night, 
as  a  body  may  say — and  her  mother  too  badly  off 
to  talk  about — ^poor  as  can  be !" 

'*  Give  the  child  this  money,  Mrs.  Stubbs,"  said 
Thetford,  hastily.  *'  Tell  her  to  give  it  to  her 
mother,  not  her  father,  mind.  Mrs.  Latour  seems 
lo  lead  us  all  to  what  is  right." 

'*  That  she  does,  sir.  Fll  give  it  to  the  child — 
many  thanks,  sir ;  good  morning !" 

'*  Well,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Reynolds,  as  they  walked 
away,  '*  yon  are  satisfied,  I  presume,  as  to  the  truth 
ef  this  portion  of  the  story  ?" 

«  PerfecUy." 

^*  And  now,  since  I  mnjst — ^to  Charlotte !"  The 
old  man^s  brow  contracted  gloomily. 

""  That  need  not  be,"  said  Thetford.  "  Never 
mind — ^it  will  distress  you,  and  signifies  nothing  to 
me.    The  rest  is  based  upon  the  same  foundation." 

'*  Her  want  of  truth !"  exclaimed  Mr.  Reynolds, 
sorrowfully.  "  But  it  may  save  her  from  future 
WICKEDNESS,"  hc  coutinucd  with  bitter  emphasis. 
**  She  shall  have  the  lesson  in  full.    Come  on,  sir !" 

But  when  they  reached  Mrs.  Wamer*s,  they 
were  told  that  she  was  dangerously  ill — that  the 
fever  was  imagined  to  be  infectious,  that  her  aunt 
was  still  absent,  though  daily  expected,  and  that 
every  body  was  afraid  to  visit  her. 

**  Is  no  one  with  her  now  ?"  asked  Mr.  Reynolds, 
anxiously.  "  This  it  is  to  have  done  nothing  to 
deserve  friends !" 

'*  Oh !  yes,  sir,"  answered  the  servant.  '*  Mrs. 
Latour  is  with  her,  and  sat  up  with  her  all  last 
Eight.  I  suppose  there  is  no  reason  for  her  to  be 
afraid — if  she  died  to-night  she  would  go  straight 
to  heaven.  Mighty  few  people  are  any  thing  like 
ker.    She  isn^t  afraid  to  do  any  thing  that  is  right. 
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Mr.  Reynolds  turned  away  to  hide  his  emotion. 
He  was  one  of  those  persons  who  are  more  affected 
by  a  generous  action  than  by  any  other  appeal  to 
feeling.  Thetford  colored  high,  but  that  was  all. 
He  told  the  man  that  he  **  should  call  again  to  in- 
qaire  for  the  ladies'  health."  It  was  true  that  poor 
Charlotte's  varied  and  violent  feelings  had  thrown 
her  into  a  dangerous  fever.  Her  brain  was  appa- 
rently affected.  She  was  generally  delirious,  and 
all  unconscious  of  Mrs.  Latour's  presence,  ex- 
pressed, with  the  most  nervous  terror,  the  state  of 
her  mind,  raved  of  Thetford,  and  of  her  astonished 
hearer — sometimes  declaring  her  attachment  for 
the  former,  her  jealousy  of  the  latter,  her  anxiety 
to  preserve  the  secret  which  divided  them,  her 
dread  of  its  discovery,  her  alarm  at  the  idea  of 
Buettng  Mr.  Reyootds,  and  of  his  stern  and  sure 


detection  of  her  fault.  Then  she  lamented  the 
slander  of  which  she  had  been  guilty,  and  bitterlj 
regretted  that  she  had  degraded  herself  by  false- 
hood. Light  broke  into  the  mind  of  Mrs.  Litoor, 
as  she  sat  beside  the  bed,  a  lonely  nune,  and  lis- 
tened to  all  these  things,  mingled  and  incoherently 
uttered  as  they  were.  She  understood  it  aH—bat 
with  pity  and  forgiveness.  She  saw  that  she  had 
undergone  much  mental  suffering,  and  was  sorry 
even  for  this  punishment  of  her  error.  She  bathed 
the  burning  brow  of  Charlotte,  and,  when  it  seemed 
possible  to  blend  such  comfort  with  her  freiay,9be 
would  assure  her  in  the  sweetest  tones  of  her  sweet 
voice,  that  *'  all  was  over,  and  forgiven  now."  She 
continued  the  unfailing  nurse  and  friend  of  thesaf- 
ferrer,  even  afler  the  return  of  Mrs.  Warner ;  for 
that  lady  was  old,  nervous,  and  infirm.  Sometimes 
she  would  sit  beside  Charlotte,  whilst  Mrs.  Latoor, 
exhausted  with  watching,  slept ;  bat  even  this  was 
often  too  much  for  her  nerwes.  Mrs.  Latour  in- 
dulged the  old  lady^s  infirmities,  and  noderweot  is 
silence,  great  fatigue. 

A  close,  however,  to  all  this  trouble  was  at  baix). 
One  morning,  when,  after  a  lonely  night-watch.  Mis. 
Latour  still  sat,  pale  and  weary,  by  the  bedside, 
the  patient  awoke  from  a  heavy  slnmber-~the  fint 
that  had  visited  her  eyes  for  many  hours.  She 
fixed  a  gaze  so  uneasy  and  surprised  opon  her 
beautiful  attendant,  that  she  immediately  perceived 
in  it  a  return  of  conscioasness.  A  faint  lifht 
streamed  into  the  room,  through  the  scarcely  di- 
vided shutters,  and  fell  upon  the  delicate  form  of 
Mrs.  Latour;  and  Charlotte,  whose  senses  were 
now,  for  the  first  time  since  her  illness,  sofiieientlT 
collected  to  recognize  individuals,  bebeld,  sod  slowly 
recollected  the  reasons  which  rendered  her  pre- 
sence so  terrible  to  her.  Shocked  and  startled, 
she  uttered  a  faint  exclamation.  Mrs.  Latoar 
calmly  bent  over  her,  toached  her  pulse,  aod  qdetly 
said — 

'*  Thank  Heaven  I  you  are  better,  Charlotte.*" 

"  Oh !  Mrs.  Latour,  are  you  here  ?  But  why  ?- 
what  has  happened  ?" 

'*  You  may  be  thankful  she  u  here,  MissChtr- 
lotte,'*  quoth  Elinor,  who  had  just  entered,  ainl 
heard  the  first  words  her  mistress  uttered.  **1^ 
sure  if  she  had  not  been  here,  I  do  not  know  %hat 
you  would  have  done,  as  ill  as  you  have  been,  vsi 
nobody  else  willing  to  come  near  you,  for  fear  oi 
the  fever.  Your  aunt  even  could  not  stay  to  nitise 
you,  you  went  on  so  singular,  in  your  fever,  talk- 
ing as  light-headed  as  if  you  never  had  bad  a  gnio 
of  sense  in  your  life — ^it  made  your  soot  qaite 
nervish.*' 

Tears  burst  from  Charlotte's  eyes,  aod  flowed 

unchecked. 

"  Do  not  speak  to  her  again,  Elinor,*'  said  Mrs. 
Latour  gently.  "  She  is  weak,  and  easily  agi- 
tated.*' 

''  Is  it  true  r  at  last  sobbed  Charlotte. 
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"Jttitraethat  I  have  had  the  pleasare  to  be 
useful  to  you  during  year  iUneaB,  bat  can  we  not 
ihiok  of  that  some  other  time  %  Do  not  ezhaast 
joaraelf  DOW,  or  my  cares  will  all  be  fraitleaa." 

"Oh!  Mrs.  Latour,  if  yoa  knew  all  you  would 
Dot  be  here !    But  you  shall  know" 

"I  imagiDe  I  do  know,"  answered  Mrs.  Latour, 
"  and  yoa  see  I  am  here.  All  is  forgiven,  Char- 
lotte. When  yoa  are  stronger,  if  yoa  choose,  we 
can  talk  of  that,  bat  now  let  as  only  think  of  your 
recorery." 

What  a  relief  for  Charlotte,  yet  what  misery ! 
She  vept  long,  bat  at  last  found  speech  to  ask, 

''And  Mr.  Thetford,  and  Mr.  Reynolds— do 
tbey  too  know  all  V 

"  I  do  oot  know — I  have  not  seen  either  for  a 
longtime;  I  eannot  guess  how  much  or  how  little 
tbej  know.  But  do  not  disturb  yourself  now.  Ac- 
coidiog  to  your  own  will,  it  nay  yet  be" 

''Oh!  Mrs.  Latour,  after  all  this  goodness,  can 
you  doabt  what  my  wishes  will  be  t" 

''What  will  they  be,  dear  Charlotte  V 

"To  satisfy  all— all,  all,"  she  replied,  bitterly 
iBcladiog Thetford  in  this  all;  ''that  you  are  the 
best  and  most  generous  of  human  creatures,  and  I 
the  most  false,  the  weakest,  the  most  wretched" — 
aad  here  she  wept  afresh. 

**!  trast  myself  wholly  to  you,  Charlotte,"  said 
Mre.  Latour  gently — ^'*  I  will  not  attempt  my  own 
JQstifieation.  Let  me,  thus,  first  of  your  friends, 
0^  my  reliance  apon  your  tralh,  for  the  time  to 
cotDe.  lo  all  things,  believe  me,  I  will  spare  your 
feeliogs.  The  Past  will  save  for  yoa  the  Future. 
Voa  will  learn  the  pleasure,  the  security — but  why 
point  yoa  to  a  moral  which  you  already  see  so 
fJttrly?" 

"Mrs.  Latour!  Mrs.  Latour!  this  generosity 
^ervhelms  me.  Half  this  gentleness,  from  the 
^  of  Mr.  Reynolds,  would  have  guarded  me  from 
all  I  have  done  and  suffered !" 

It  was  the  next  evening,  when  Mr.  Thetford 
called,  as  usual,  to  inquire  for  the  ladies,  that  he 
pQt  into  the  servant^s  hands  a  beautiful  bouquet, 
>nd  desired  him  to  convey  it  to  Mrs.  Latour. 

It  was  impossible  that  she  could  receive  this  si- 
eot  but  eipressive  testimony  of  renewed  confi- 
leoce  and  interest  without  a  sentiment  of  pleasure, 
rhich  was  sufficiently  apparent  in  her  deep  blush 
ad  downcast  eyes.  The  latter  apparently  fixed 
poo  the  flowers ;  but  Charlotte  could  read  them  as 
•ell  as  if  they  had  been  raised  to  her  own. 

Her  pale  cheek  grew  paler  than  before.  Mrs. 
<3toQr,  aware  that  neither  the  present  nor  its  im- 
lication  could  bestow  much  delight  upon  Char- 
^,  took  the  bouquet  into  another  room — but  she 
^fally  pat  it  into  water,  for  she  did  not  wish 
>ose  flowers  to  wither.  She  then  returned  to 
lurlotte ;  but  the  silence  which  followed  this  little 
»cident,  and  the  delicacy  with  which  both  ladies 
voided  the  subject,  sufl&ciently  marked  the  inter- 


est of  both  in  it-^-the  pain  of  one — the  conscious- 
ness of  the  other. 

Some  weeks  elapsed  before  Charlotte  was  suffi- 
ciently strong  to  descend  into  the  drawing-room ; 
bat  as  soon  as  she  was  permitted  to  do  so,  she 
wrote  to  Mr.  Reynolds,  beseeching  him  to  come 
to  her,  and  to  bring  Mr.  Thetford  with  biro. 
Both  gentlemen  obeyed  the  summons.  They  were 
shocked  at  the  change  in  her  appearance,  wroaght 
by  illness  and  distress.  But  when  she  confessed, 
with  ^ears  and  penitence,  the  truth,  concealing 
only  her  motive  for  the  falsehood — which  every 
body  will  forgive  her  for  reserving — ^and  when  she 
lauded  Mrs.  Latour  as  freely  as  she  condemned 
herself-*-telling  of  all  her  goodness  and  gener- 
osity— of  all  her  own  weakness  and  un  worthiness — 
they  were  both  deeply  touched.  Thetford  assured 
her  that  he  should  thenceforward  rely  implicitly 
upon  her  candor ;  and  Mr.  Reynolds,  drawing  her 
to  him  aflfectionately,  told  her  that  he  had  been 
wrong  himself—he  would  never  scold  her  again. 

Mr.  Thetford  having  gathered  from  something 
dropped  in  this  conversation  that  Mrs.  Latour  was 
again  at  home,  now  felt  it  but  delicate  to  withdraw 
himself  from  a  scene  so  tender.  But  here  the  his- 
torian is  compelled  to  subtract  from  any  merit 
which  this  circumstance  may  give  him  with  the 
reader,  by  avowing  that  he  straightway  proceeded 
to  her  house.  He  found  her,  as  usual,  calm,  happy 
and  employed.  The  large  windows  of  her  draw- 
ing-room were  open,  for  it  was  already  late  in  May, 
and  almost  sunset,  and  the  soft  air  of  summer  flowed 
freely  into  the  apartment.  The  room  itself  had  an 
air  of  silent  but  familiar  greeting.  There  were 
the  musical  instruments  he  had  so  much  affiscted, 
before  his  self-banishment  from  these  happy  pre- 
cincts. There  were  the  -cabinet  of  paintings,  the 
port-folio  of  prints,  the  paint-box,  &c. — all  in  their 
old  places.  The  curly  white  face  of  Nina  was 
raised  as  he  entered ;  but,  like  an  intimate  acquain- 
tance, she  forbore  to  bark.  A  bouquet,  which  he 
had  sent  to  Mrs.  Latour  the  preceding  evening, 
stood  upon  the  mantel-piece  in  a  small  white  vase ; 
and  the  lady  of  his  love,  as  she  arose  to  receive 
him,  wore  no  repulsive  frown.  His  heart  beat 
more  rapidly  than  usual;  yet  from  slight  indica- 
tions like  these,  he  gathered  courage. 

Mrs.  Latour  was  alone,  and  her  work-box  open 
upon  the  table  beside  her.  Favorable  concurrence 
of  circumstances !  He  could  now,  uninterruptedly, 
confess  his  whole  misconduct,  and,  meanwhile, 
there  was  all  her  thread  to  tangle. 

He  drew  up  a  chair,  and  took  a  spool  of  cotton 
from  the  table — then,  by  way  of  making  a  begin- 
ning, he  blushed  up  to  the  eyebrows;  and  Mrs. 
Latour,  not  unacquainted  with  such  symptoms, 
blushed  a  little  too,  less  from  polite  sympathy, 
than  from  her  foresight  of  a  declaration.  Mr. 
Thetford  during  his  brief  preliminary  silence  was 
not  idle.    Two  spools  of  cotton,  and  a  skein  of 
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blue  silk  beoaniet  in  his  bands,  mysteries  never  to 
be  unravelled;  but  Mrs.  Latour  did  not  observe 
his  industry,  nor  its  results.  Then  Mr.  Tbotford, 
raisingr  bis  eyes,  perceived  the  charming  coloor 
which  something  or  other  had  heightened  on  her 
cheek,  took  heart,  and  opened  an  apology  of  which 
nothing  better  can  be  said,  than  that,  to  Mrs.  La- 
tour,  neither  its  beginning,  middle,  nor  conclusion 
conveyed  any  particular  idea,  other  than  that  of 
Mr.  Thetford's  astonishing  confusion.  At  last,  in 
spite  of  herself,  she  could  not  choose  but  smile, 
and  then  Mr.  Thetford  was  more  embarrassed  than 
ever.    He  was  for  a  moment  silent. 

"  You  smile^  Mrs.  Latour,*^  he  said  at  last,  "and 
I  do  not  wonder  at  it.  I  am  a  sad  simpleton  to- 
day, but  it  is  because  I  have  been  in  the  wrong. 
I  ought  not  to  have  listened  to  those  odiooo 
Miss  Burnley  tells  me  you  know  all — I  ought  to 
have  repelled  them  with  contempt,  at  first,  I  con- 
fess, and  I  am  come  to  make  you  a  hearty  apology 
for  it — but  in  extenuation  of  my  misdeeds  I  may 
be  permitted  to  say" 

Now  precisely  because  he  was  permitted  to  say 
the  rest,  and  because  he  ventured  under  permis- 
sion, to  talk  on  for  several  hours  together — which 
was  being  too  prolix  for  the  taste  of  the  reader— 
from  these  very  facts,  I  resolve  not  to  repeat  what 
he  said,  or  what  Mrs.  Latour  replied.  The  an- 
swer made  could  not,  however,  have  been  ex- 
tremely unforgiving,  since  Mr.  Thetford  lingered 
at  her  house  until  almost  dinner  time,  and  in  the 
evening  came  again,  with  his  stanhope  and  dashing 
bays,  to  beg  her  participation  of  bis  drive.  It  is 
also  to  be  presumed  that  they  conthraed  upon  tole- 
rable terms,  inasmuch  as  during  Msy  and  June, 
these  evening  drives  were  frequently  repeated,  and 
inasmuch  as  Mr.  Thetford  was,  at  all  other  times, 
either  in  her  company,  or  devising  means  so  to  be, 
or  studying  ways  to  make  himself,  being  therein, 
agreeable.  That  he  succeeded  in  theiast  attempt, 
we  likewise  have  some  proof.  In  the  month  of 
October  thereafter  next  ensuing,  we  received  a 

letter  from  a  familiar  correspondent  in ,  and 

we  leave  it  to  the  sagacity  of  our  reader,  after  his 
perusal  of  the  following  paragraph  from  it,  to  de- 
cide whether  our  friend  was  a  gentleman  or  a  lady : 

"  Mrs.  Latour  is  married  at  last  to  Mr.  Thet- 
ford. Did  you  expect  iti  Are  you  not  surprised  1 
Well!  married  she  is,  and  they  are  gone  to^pend 
a  fortninght  at  his  father's  grand  estate  somewhere 
or  other.  The  bridesmaids  were  Emily  Bcntham, 
and  Mr.  Thetford's  sister,  Miss  Mary — she  is  no 
beauty,  but  she  dresses  immensely.  You  know 
the  Thetford*8  arc  as  rich  as  cream,  and  Mrs.  La- 
tour's  Mr.  Thetford,  richer  than  any  of  them.  I 
hope  they  will  be  happy,  for  I  always  loved  Mrs. 
Latour, — she  was  always  so  kind  to  every  body, 
and  had  such  a  sweet  taste  in  dress.*' 

It  is  impossible  not  to  approve  of  aflection  founded 
on  esteem. 


Charlotte  Burnley  recovered  froii  her  illness  aa 
altered  woman.   Thenceforward  she  was  noted  for 
the  strength  of  her  principles,  and  her  lore  of  tnth. 
Time  bore  away  with  it  any  lingeiiDg  attachment 
for  Thetford  which  could  give  her  paiD ;  and  opoo 
the  death  of  her  aunt,  which  happened  a  year  after 
the  marriage  of  Mrs.  Latour,  Mr.  Reynolds,  who 
had  no  near  relations,  and  who,  having  made  his 
own  fortune,  had  conceived  the  idea  that  he  bad  a 
right  to  dispose  of  it,  adopted  Charlotte,  and  made 
her  mistress  of  his  house,  which  he  thereupon  fitted 
up  with  considerable  elegance.    The  old  man  br* 
came  devoted  to  her;  and  when,  a  year  or  tvo  af- 
terwards, a  gentleman,  of  whom  be  entirely  ap- 
proved, applied  for  his  consent  to  his  marriage 
with  Miss  Burnley,  he  would  only  accord  that 
sanction,  upon  the  condition  that  they  sboaki  oerer 
leave  him  whilst  he  lived.    The  needful  promise 
being  given,  the  marriage  was  solesuitsed  amidst 
moch  festivity ;  and  the  happy  pair,  at  this  time, 
reside  under  the  roof  and  gnardiaoahip  of  good 
Mr.  Reynolds.  t.  h.  e. 


THE  MOCK-BIRD  AND  THE  SPARROW. 

BT  PAUL  ORANALD. 

A  Mock-bird  sat  npon  a  tree, 
Sinjting  most  melodiously; 

But  Dot »  smgle  tooe 
Of  mil  hit  rick  and  varied  notes, 
(The  warbling  of  a  thousand  throats,) 

Could  claim  he,  as  his  own  } 
For  evVy  bird  that  flies  the  air, 
Might,  sure,  have  heard  its  music  there. 
One  time,  in  accents  loud  and  clear, 
He  bails  the  haughty  Chanticleer, 
And  thinks  himself  moat  leam*d  and  ksomsg 
When  he  sets  the  world  a*Cfowinf. 
But  soon  he*d  change,  in  Tengeful  spite, 
And  warn  him  of  the  coming  Kite, 
Or  tell  him,  quick,  to  run  and  stoop. 
To  *acape  the  Faloon^s  darting  swoop. 
This  done,  the  shifting,  changing  fellow, 
Would  call  in  tones,  soft,  low  and  meUov, 
And  bring  some  love-sick  bird  a'near 
To  meet  his  am*rous  feather'd  dear ; 
And  when  his  wayward  end  he  gains, 
He  greets  htm  with  a  rival's  strains ! 

A  Sparrow  hears  this  din  and  clatter. 
And  wings  his  %vay  to  see  the  matter, 
And  why  this  wild  and  fickle  chant : 
The  Mock-bird  meets  him  whh  a  Uunt  :— 

**  Most  beauteous  Bird,  I  hvw  to  tbee, 
Thou  of  the  gorgeous  tinlsd  feather; 

Upon  my  tool,  1  seldom  see 
One  dress'd  so  well  in  this  bad  weather; 

You'll  see  my  wife,  yoo  must  not  fsil  her, 

And  tell  us,  Bird— say,  who's  your  »aik>r? 

You  sing  no  doubt,  your  voice  is  fine 

And  far  escsls  each  toaa oCi 
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To  hear  it,  &ith,  1*11  act  beaeecher, 

I  eould  not  wish  m  better  teaeher ; 

Biog  out !  my  little  fellow,  ring, 

Why  bless  me  !  Bird,  why  don't  you  sing?" 

The  Sparrow  coek'd  a  knowiag  eye, 
Aod  made  him  thia  moat  tart  reply — 
"  YoQ  steal  from  all,  aod  call  it  wit, 
Bat  I  prefer  my  simple  twii,** 

MORAL. 

Uj  tale  a  moral  hath,  I  do  not  doubt, 

Let  him  who  steals  the  moat,  try  make  it  out. 


EXTRACTS 


nOM  TBI  JOUBHAL  OF  AN  AMKRICAK  NATAL  OFFICKR. 

IContimud.'] 

lo  the  short  breathing  space  allowed  between 
the  termioation  of  one  cruise  and  the  commence- 
meot  of  another,  I  was  induced  to  visit  a  distant 
frieod.  Traversing  the  narrow  but  fertile  tract  of 
Western  Maryknd,  I  found  myself  on  the  evening 
of  the  fourth  day,  seated  beside  the  driver  of  a 
rickety  stage  coach,  which  was  dragged  at  a  snaiPs 
pace  op  the  Alleghany.  Anxious  to  reach  the 
summit  before  sunset,  the  road  seemed  to  me  in- 
tenninable.  Even  the  phlegmatic  driver  caught 
It  last  a  spark  of  my  enthusiasm ;  and  while  he 
luuBaneij  withheld  the  lash,  cheered  his  jaded 
team  to  renewed  exertion.  Heedless  of  the  beet- 
liof  cliff  on  one  side,  and  the  yawning  precipice  on 
the  other,  I  thought  only  of  the  crowning  point, 
vbence  coold  be  viewed  that  scene  of  which  I  had 
b^  80  frequently  and  so  much. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  high-wrought  expec- 
tilioos  are  almost  invariably  disappointed, — and 
thtt  such  disappointment  is  usually  in  proportion 
to  the  eagerness  of  the  anticipation.  Such  may 
be  the  case  where  the  artificial  efforts  of  man  are 
coocemed;  but  where  is  the  mind  to  conceive  the 
KUifflitj  of  the  works  of  God  ? 

From  the  summit  I  gazed  in  silence.  The  first 
ttmation  was  one  of  indescribable  awe.  The  first 
itlca,  that  a  mighty  sea,  arrested  in  its  throes,  lay 
iKfoieme 

"  Wsre  opmi  ware !  as  if  a  boundless  ocean, 
By  boisterous  winds  to  fierce  rebellion  driven. 

Heard  in  its  wildest  moment  of  commotion, 
And  stood  transfixed  at  the  command  of  heaven.** 

AitboQgh  the  sun  was  several  diameters  above 
<nrbonsoii,  he  had  long  set  to  those  in  the  valleys 
beoeath ;  aod  the  shadows  of  the  mountains  were 
fttt  deepening  into  gloom,  while  their  summits 
vere  basking  in  light.  The  immediate  base  of  the 
high  spur  upon  which  we  stood,  was  concealed  by 
a  girdle  of  mist,  gathered  many  hundred  feet  below 
OS,— while  the  same  humid  vapor  occasionally  filled 
the  ehasms,  or  were  wreathed  around  the  crags, 
umI  swept  down  the  slopes  of  distant  mountains. 


I  would  as  soon  attempt,  with  unhallowed  lips, 
to  incolcate  the  sublime  truths  of  the  Gospel,  as, 
with  ungifled  pen,  undertake  to  describe  that  mag- 
nificent and  unrivalled  scene.  Standing  on  the 
very  crest  of  the  mountain,  as  the  eye  gathered  in 
objects  distant  and  more  distant  still,  the  sensation 
of  awe  at  first  experienced,  increased,  until  the 
mind  was  overwhelmed  with  a  sense  of  utter  in- 
significance. 

I  have  seen,  and  yet  hope  to  scale,  the  Peak  of 
Teneriffe.  The  summit  of  Mont  Blanc  comes 
within  the  scope  of  my  contemplated  wanderings ; 
and  with  the  help  of  God,  1  trust  to  look  into,  if  I 
cannot  explore,  the  craters  of  Vesuvius  and  ^tna: 
but  I  never  expect  to  behold  a  scene  more  grand 
and  impressive  than  this,  which  I  have  long  panted 
to  view,  and  now  sigh  that  I  must  relinquish. 

Usually  great  fatigue  induces  sleep  so  profound, 
that  the  senses  are  steeped  in  forgetfolness,  and 
the  mind  becomes  as  inert  as  the  body.  The  ex- 
citement consequent  upon  the  scene  I  had  beheld, 
kept  me  awake  long  after  I  had  retired  to  rest ;  and 
the  following  singular  dream  will  show  that  the 
imaginative  faculties  were  kept  in  full  play,  long 
after  the  will  had  ceased  to  control  them : 

I  dreamed  that  I  again  stood  upon  the  summit 
of  the  mountain,  with  two  of  my  fellow-passen* 
gers — an  aged  man,  and  his  young  grand-child. 
That  the  deep  silence  was  broken  by  the  child  say- 
ing— "  Grandfather,  what  are  you  crying  for  V^ 

"  I  think,  my  child,  of  the  day  of  judgment,  and 
the  doom  that  may  await  us  all  !** 

Suddenly  the  wind  was  hushed,  and  a  voice 
from  the  still  air  above  was  heard,  saying, 

'*  It  is  come !  Lo !  the  ocean  of  Time  bringeth 
its  generations  to  the  footstool  of  the  Redeemer  !*^ 

The  sound  of  rushing  waters  succeeded;  the 
mountains,  save  the  one  upon  which  we  stood, 
sunk  from  the  sight ;  and  a  dark  and  troubled  ocean 
rolled  beneath  us.  In  consternation,  I  turned  to 
my  companions,  but  instead  of  the  old  man,  with 
his  thin,  grey  hair  streaming  in  the  wind,  I  beheld 
the  irradiate  form  of  the  Saviour.  I  fell  prostrate 
to  the  earth.  The  child,  awed  but  not  intimidated — 
for  innocence  knows  not  fear — ^meekly  knelt,  and, 
with  its  tiny  hands  clasped  together  as  in  prayer, 
gazed  upon  that  heavenly  face  which  seemed  to  be 
fully  revealed  to  her,  while  to  my  aching  vision  it 
was  shrouded  by  a  veil,  light  as  an  infant*s  breath, 
and  more  dazzling  than  if  woven  of  the  rays  of  the 
diamond. 

And  now,  the  voice  was  heard  to  say,  '*  Come 
forth!"  And  immediately  the  ocean  heaved  and 
swelled,  until  its  turbid  waters  nearly  washed  our 
feet — ^when  it  suddenly  receded, — and  rolling  back 
into  the  distant  void,  left  an  immense  plain  covered 
with  the  generations  of  men.  They  were  divided 
into  three  immense  bodies :  first,  the  tribes  and 
people  before  the  flood,  and  then  the  nations  before 
and  after  the  advent  of  the  Messiah. 
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In  the  van  stood  the  father  of  men ;  his  lofty 
port  chastened  with  an  air  which  showed  that  if  he 
had  sinned,  he  had  also  suffered  much.  Beside 
him,  clinging  for  support,  as  she  shrunk  from  the 
piercing  rays  of  the  Godhead,  was  the  unhappy 
mother  of  the  human  race. 

Mute  and  conscience-stricken,  the  multitude, 
headed  by  their  common  parents,  slowly  advanced ; 
when  the  child  in  imploring  accents  exclaimed, 
"  Holy  One !  have  mercy." 

And  the  Holy  One  replied,  "Seat  thyself  before 
me — thou  shalt  be  endued  with  the  knowledge 
of  the  Most  High ;  and  by  thee,  the  youngest  and 
the  last,  shall  the  destinies  of  thy  race  be  deter- 
mined." 

The  child  obeyed,  and  Adam  and  Eve,  in  obe- 
dience to  its  signal,  passed  up  the  mount — and  the 
Holy  One  said,  "  It  is  good !  they  have  sinned  and 
have  repented.  Throughout  all  time  their  spirits 
have  writhed  with  the  knowledge  of  the  misery 
they  have  entailed  upon  their  ofTspriog :  strict  jus- 
tice would  condemn,  but  mercy  spares  them." 

Then  approached  Cain  the  first  born,  with  an- 
guish on  his  brow,  but  no  true  repentance  in  his 
heart ; — and,  at  a  shudder  from  the  child,  he  in- 
stinctively turned,  and  brushing  against  the  meek- 
eyed  Abel,  rushed  down  the  steep,  the  multitude 
sbrinkbg  from  the  touch  of  the  fratricide.  The 
simple-minded  Abel,  and  many  like  him,  passed 
up— -but  many  more,  and  far  more  rapidly  increasing 
in  number,  were  those  rejected  by  the  child. 

Then  came  the  generations  before  the  coming 
of  the  Saviour.  The  Assyrians,  Egyptians  and 
Jews;  the  Arabians,  the  Medes,  and  the  Persians; 
the  Greeks,  Carthagenians  and  Romans,  with  count- 
less others  were  there.  And  Noah  advanced  and 
took  the  upward  path,  followed,  alas!  by  few. 
Anon,  came  Abraham,  the  friend  of  God,  with  the 
once  more  beautiful  Sarah, — and  Melchisedec,  the 
priest  of  the  unbloody  sacrifice, — and  the  laughter- 
loving  Isaac ;  the  modest  Rebecca ;  the  almost  too 
politic  Jacob,  and  the  chaste  and  filial  Joseph. 

The  sadness  which  had  been  gathering  over  the 
face  of  the  child  passed  away,  and  she  welcomed 
their  approach  with  joy.  But  again  that  sweei 
face  was  overcast ;  for  now  advanced  the  sceptred 
line  of  Pharoah — he  of  the  hardened  heart,  the 
most  conspicuous— followed  by  the  swarthy  idoki* 
ters  of  Egypt.  As  the  child,  by  a  gesture,  pro- 
claimed their  doom,  the  Holy  One  said — "  It  is 
just,  but  let  the  heaviest  wo  fail  on  the  rulers  who 
have  abused,  and  the  teachers  who  have  misled 
the  people." 

Then  came  Mosee,  the  man  beloved  of  God,  and 
Aaron  the  chosen  high  priest,  and  David  the  royal 
penitent — ^with  the  judges,  and  kings,  and  prophets, 
and  all  the  stiff-necked  tribes  of  Israel.  And,  as 
the  first  named  passed,  the  Holy  One  said,  "  Thy 
sin  of  doubt  has  been  expiated  by  exUe  and  repeii- 
tance,  receive  thy  reward." 


Alas !  of  the  chosen  people  of  God,  how  fev 
were  permitted  to  ascend  that  rooiint! 

Presently  came  Semiramis,  the  homan  tigress, 
and  the  effeminate  Mede,  and  the  haoghty  Assy- 
rian who  destroyed,  and  the  warlike  Fenian  vbo 
rebuilt  the  temple  of  God — and  Homer,  ud  Plato 
the  sublime,  and  Socrates  the  wise,  and  Aristides 
the  just,  and  Alexander  the  warrior,  and  Bratns 
the  republican  were  there.  All  received  their  doom 
from  that  little  child.  And  now  came  the  genera- 
tions since  the  birth  of  the  Redeemer ! 

In  the  vanguard  was  the  Baptist,  the  standard- 
bearer  of  Christianity, — ^then,  followed  by  St  Pctei 
the  first  chosen,  came  St.  Paul  the  eloqoent  aod 
enthusiastic,  the  angelic  Mary  supported  by  the 
beloved  disciple,  and  Mary  Magdaline,  and  all  the 
apostles  and  evangelists  and  followers  of  the  Lamb. 
Side  by  side  also  came  the  crucified  thierea.  Bot 
he,  whose  revilings  had  embittered  the  last  mo- 
ments of  his  Redeemer,  fell  off  and  joined  the  &oos 
of  perdition — the  conspiring  Pharisees,  and  Herod 
who  had  persecuted,  and  Pilate  who  had  aDJustly 
condemned,  and  Judas  who  bad  betrayed  the  Soa 
of  man. 

Then  passed  op  shouting  loud  hosannaa,  the  glo- 
rious body  of  martyrs — ^headed  by  St.  Stephen,  and 
the  virgins,  and  whole  hosts  of  saints ;— vhile  the 
dark  Tiberias,  and  blood-thirsty  Nero,  and  all  the 
ensanguined  line  of  Cesars,  and  countlesa  hordes 
of  barbarians,  and  many  of  the  descendants  of 
Charlemagne,  and  the  treacherous  John  and  re- 
morseless Richard,  and  lastful  Hairy,  and  crafty 
Elizabeth  of  England,  and  all  of  the  tribes  and 
nations  of  the  earth  who  had  died  at  enmity  with 
their  God,  (and  oh,  what  an  untold  host  there  was!) 
were  turned  in  despair  towards  the  dark  void.  And 
now  the  voice  wus  heard,  saying, 

"  Let  their  doom  be  accomplished  !**  and  tlie 
seething  vraters  of  the  ocean  rolled  over  aod  hid 
them  from  the  sight. 

Presently,  over  that  ocean  the  cloods  gathered, 
and  the  thunder  loudly  pealed,  and  the  red  light- 
ning played  across  in  incessant  flashes.  Now,  the 
ocean  itself  grew  black  and  thickened,  and  the 
lightning  struck  it — and  it  burst  forth  in  one  gene- 
ral conflagration.  The  mountain  upon  which  we 
stood,  rocked  and  reeled,  and  then  seemed  to  he 
uprooted  from  its  base,  and  to  float  unscathed  upon 
the  burning  waters. 

Here  I  was  awaked  by  my  room-mate  ahaking 
violently  one  of  the  bed-posts,  and  bidding  me,  for 
God's  sake,  rise,  for  that  the  woods  were  all  on 
fire  below  us.  The  bright  light  which  shone 
through  the  windows  confirmed  his  intelligence. 
Dressing  in  haste,  we  proceeded  to  the  yard  la 
front;  where  we  found  the  driver  hilehinghis  team, 
and  calling  upon  his  passengers  to  hurry,  that  he 
might  pass  the  fire  before  it  had  crossed  the  road. 
The  suggestion  to  send  a  messenger  ahead  to  as- 
certain if  the  fire  had  not  aLneady  crossed.  b« 
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scoated  with  the  characteristic  impertinence  of  his 
class ;  and,  almost  at  fail  speed,  we  dashed  down 
the  npid  descent. 

With  marmnrs  and  deep  misgiTings,  we  saw  our- 
selves whirled  by  the  last  place  where,  for  many 
miles,  the  stage  could  be  turned.  Ahead,  and  di- 
rectij  in  oor  path,  we  heard  the  roaring  of  the 
blaze,  and  the  sound  of  the  falling  timber.  The 
air  was  filled  with  myriads  of  sparks,  and  the  burn- 
ing eiodera  fell  thick  as  the  flakes  of  a  snow-storm, 
annindas. 

When  we  came  to  the  upper  line  of  fire,  it  bad 
reached  but  not  crossed  the  road.  The  heat  was 
intense  and  almost  scorching,  and  the  roaring  noise 
and  biifiding  light  made  the  horses  frantic.  They 
reared  and  plunged  and  Btrove  to  free  themselves 
from  the  harness ;  but  the  heavy  crash  of  a  falling 
tree  behind,  made  them  wild  with  lerror;  and,  with 
a  peculiar  noise  like  an  unearthly  shriek,  they 
rushed  headlong  at  full  speed.  I  threw  my  arms 
aroQod  the  driver  to  support  him,  while,  with  his 
bod?  beot  almost  over  the  footboard,  he  bore  his 
whole  strength  upon  the  reins.  The  screams  and 
fihoQts  within  the  stage,  were  soon  drowned  by  the 
roar  18  of  a  mighty  cataract ;  and  in  a  moment  we 
(oopd  ooiselves  between  two  walls  of  fire,  the 
ilaoea  meeting  in  fantastic  curls  in  the  air  above 
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Foitanately  the  belt  was  a  narrow  one ;  but  be- 
fore we  had  cleared  it,  the  reins,  crisped  by  the 
beat,  one  after  another,  snapped  asunder — and  the 
bones  unrestrained,  sped  furiously  along  for  a  mile 
or  more.  Suddenly,  at  a  turn,  the  stage  upset 
vith  a  se?ere  shock ;  and  the  horses  breaking 
loose,  were  found  some  hours  afterwards  in  a  creek, 
cooling  their  scorched  bodies.  It  was  thought  that 
tbey  would  never  again  be  fit  for  service.  The 
inside  passengers  received  no  material  injury,  but 
neither  the  driver  nor  myself  could  immediately 
proceed.  We  were  hospitably  received  in  a  farm- 
boose  near  by,  where  we  remained  for  some  days 
Dnderthe  soothing  application  of  cream  to  our  blis- 
tered hands  and  faces. 

From  Wheeling  I  descended  the  Ohio,  whose 
lim]nd  waters,  gliding  with  a  strong  but  not  im- 
petooos  current  between  high  and  verdant  banks, 
baTe  won  for  it  the  name  of  beautiful. 

Oor  steamboat,  although  large,  was  crowded,  and 
1  was  incessantly  struck  with  the  difference  be- 
tween the  soothing  aspect  of  nature  without,  and 
the  provision  for  artificial  wants,  the  petty  schemes, 
the  clamor  and  dissatisfaction  within. 

While  occupied  with  such  thoughts,  I  uncon- 
icioosly  approached  two  ladies,  from  whom  a  gen- 
tleman was  jQst  withdrawing — for  the  purpose,  as 
I  soon  found,  of  procuring  some  article  below. 
^arce  had  he  descended,  when  the  elder  lady  re- 
marked to  the  younger  in  a  tone  bespeaking  a 
lower  rank  than  her  dress  would  indicate — "  Em- 
toeline,  what  has  been  the  use  of  taking  you  to 


Washington,  if  you  go  on  acting  in  this  way  t  Why 
don't  you  make  Mr.  Gordon  keep  his  distanced" 

'^  Now  aunt,  don't  you  be  meddling,'*  replied  the 
younger  petulantly ;  ^'  Mr.  Ames  may  not  follow  us 
as  he  promised,  and  you  know  Mr.  Gordon  keeps 
the  most  fashionable  store  in  Louisville.'' 

*'  And  is  it  possible  that  after  mixing  in  all  the 
fine  company  this  session,  you  can  think  of  marry- 
ing a  shopkeeper!" 

"  You  just  let  me  alone,  aunt — ^I  know  what  I 
am  about." 

At  this  moment  Mr.  Gordon  reappeared,  and  re- 
ceived a  graceful  nod  and  encouraging  smile  from 
the  younger,  while  the  elder  scanned  him  with  a 
cold  and  repulsive  eye.  Female  shacrpers,  thought 
I,  as  I  turned  away  in  disgust. 

"  I  say  stranger,"  called  out  a  man  to  me  as  I 
approached  the  stern,  "  ever  been  in  these  parts 
before  ?" 

"  No,"  said  I,  "  this  is  the  first  time." 

"*  Well,  aint  this  going  it  slick  ?  but  wait  till  yon 
get  to  the  Mississippi,  that'll  wake  you  up,  I  can 
tell  you." 

"  Yes,"  1  replied,  "  I  am  told  that  it  is  much 
bolder  and  wider;  but  then  the  water  is  not  so  clear 
and  beautiful  as  this." 

"  How  you  talk,  stranger !  What's  beauty  got  to  do 
with  it?  Why  Che  Mississippi  is  like  a  great  back- 
bone, going  from  one  end  clean  to  the  other ;  but 
this,"  pointing  to  the  river,  *'  aint  no  more  than  one 
of  the  small  ribs." 

Perceiving  that  the  man  was  an  original,  I  took 
a  seat  and  entered  into  conversaition  with-  him. 
Pleased  with  an  auditor,  he  became  communica- 
tive ;  and  I  listened  with  interest,  while,  in  the  pe- 
culiar phraseology  of  the  West,  he  related  some  of 
his  adventures.  We  sat  far  into  the  night ;  and  as 
our  huge  leviathan  swept  along,  sometimes  almost 
grazing  the  banks,  I  fancied  that  I  could  occa- 
sionally hear  from  within  the  gloom  of  the  dark 
and  bloody  ground  of  Kentucky  on  our  left,  that 
terrific  warwhoop  of  which  he  spoke.  I  have  been 
enabled  to  write  down  nearly  all  of  what  he  first 
related,  because  perhaps,  simply  from  its  being  the 
first,  it  made  the  deepest  impression. 

Hardin,  such  was  the  narrator's  name,  was  a 
sergeant  in  what  I  think  he  termed  the  raised  vo- 
lunteers of  Ohio,  daring  the  late  war.  He  had 
been  sent  with  twelve  men  to  escort  a  wagon, 
laden  with  supplies  for  one  of  the  smaller  posts, 
about  twenty-eight  miles  distant.  It  was  consid- 
ered possible,  but  not  probable  that  the  Indians  had 
penetrated  within  the  advanced  posts.  Besides 
the  detachment  of  soldiers,  his  party  consisted  of 
two  friendly  Indians  for  scouts;  the  driver,  an 
athletic  swarthy  half  breed,  named  Butler,  and  the 
wife  and  young  child  of  a  soldier  belonging  to  the 
post  to  which  they  were  bound. 

They  left  the  fort  about  three  P.  M.,  and  accom- 
plished ten  miles  by  dark,  when  they  encamped. 
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expecting  to  reach  the  post  early  on  the  morrow. 
They  agrain  started  at  sunrise ;  but  in  consequence 
of  a<heavy  rain  during  the  night,  travelled  slowly. 
By  noon,  however,  they  had  made  twelve  miles, 
and  stopped  to  refresh  themselves  and  horses. 
Their  rude  dinner  was  just  spread  before  them, 
when  the  scouts  came  in  and  reported  that  there 
were  no  marks  of  Indians  in  the  woods.  Cheered 
by  the  intelligence,  they  prepared  to  make  a  hearty 
meal,  in  the  confident  expectation  of  reaching  their 
place  of  destination  at  an  early  hour.  Hardin  was 
leaning  over,  helping  the  woman,  when  he  heard 
a  whiz  by  his  ear,  followed  in  quick  succession  by 
a  sharp  report  and  a  scream  from  the  child,  which 
sprung  wounded  from  its  mother^s  arms. 

''  The  wagon  men — make  for  the  wagon,**  shouted 
Hardin.    *'  But  where  are  the  scouts  V* 

*'  Here  they  are  sneaking  off,"  called  out  one. 

"  Shoot  them  down,  the  traitors ;"  and  several 
muskets  were  discharged.  One  of  the  scouts  fell — 
the  other,  evidently  wounded,  limping  as  he  fled, 
escaped. 

While  they  sought  cover  behind  the  wagon,  the 
woman  remained  gazing,  horror-stricken,  upon  her 
child  as  it  lay  bleeding.  Suddenly  she  seized  a 
knife  which  laid  upon  the  grass  beside  the  nntasted 
food,  and  with  furious  speed,  heedless  of  their 
call,  rushed  towards  the  quarter  whence  the  fatal 
ball  had  sped.  As  she  passed  a  tree,  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  other  side  of  the  road,  and  in  full 
view  from  their  position,  an  Indian  stepped  out  and 
brained  her  with  his  tomahawk ;  but  before  he  could 
retreat  to  cover,  a  soldier  leveUed  his  musket  and 
fired ;  and  the  savage,  bounding  upwards  several 
feet,  fell  to  the  earth  a  corpse. 

Butler  had  been,  throughout  the  journey,  a  silent 
and  dull  companion ;  but  at  the  first  alarm,  he  had 
run  to  the  wagon,  and  commenced  searching  for 
his  rifle.  He  found  it  just  as  the  Indian  fell; 
when,  with  a  loud  and  exulting  laugh,  he  exclaimed, 
**Well  done  soldier;"  then  jumping  down  beside 
Hardin,  he  said  to  him,  **  Mr.  Sergeant,  this  will 
not  be  a  safe  place  for  you  long — ^these  Indian 
devils  havnH  shown  their  usual  cunning,  or  they 
would  have  begun  the  attack  from  more  points 
than  one ;  take  to  the  trees  if  you  wish  to  preserve 
a  single  life." 

'*  Sergeant,"  here  cried  several  of  the  soldiers, 
"  the  Indians  are  running  across  the  road." 

"  To  the  trees,  each  man  a  tree  for  your  lives," 
shouted  Hardin ;  and  the  whole  party  rushed  into 
the  woods. 

After  the  death  of  the  warrior,  save  a  few  inef- 
fectual shots  at  some  of  the  Indians  as  they  suc- 
cessively ran  across  the  road,  the  time  was  passed 
in  silent  preparation.  Each  soldier  behind  the 
tree  he  had  selected,  fixed  his  bayonet,  pecked  his 
flint,  and  drew  his  cartouch  box  more  in  front. 
By  the  advice  of  Butler,  who  seemed  more  familiar 
with  the  Indian  mode  of  warfare,  the  sergeant  let 


him  take  the  lead,  with  five  men  on  each  side  gn- 
dually  spreading  out  in  the  form  of  a  wedge,  while 
the  sergeant  himself  brought  up  the  rear  with  the 
two  remaining  soldiers,  faced  the  opposite  w»j  to 
guard  against  surprise.  Their  arrangements  com- 
pleted, as  the  whole  party  anxiously  watched  the 
Indians  flitting  from  the  shelter  of  one  tree  to  that 
of  another,  they  were  startled  by  the  cry  of  the 
child,  which  had  raised  itself  upon  its  little  hands 
and  called  for  its  mother.  They  saw  it  straggle 
for  a  few  feet,  then  fall  upon  its  face  and  die. 

"  The  devils !  the  incarnate  devils  !*"  exelaimed 
the  half  breed — ''  Oh  that  they  woakl  bat  show 
themselves." 

Very  soon  after,  and  quick  as  light,  be  brought 
his  rifle  to  his  shoulder  and  fired ;  and  aa  Iixlian, 
who  had  just  peered  from  behind  a  tree,  fell  beside 
it.  His  fall  drew  a  shout  from  the  soldien,  which 
was  answered  by  a  fierce  whoop  and  a  geoeral  vol- 
ley from  the  Indians.  With  the  exception  of  ose 
or  two  slight  flesh  wounds,  the  discharge  was 
harmless :  but  it  served  lo  convince  the  whites  that 
their  foes  more  than  trebled  their  number. 

The  action  now  became  general,  and  the  woods 
rang  with  the  sharp  eraek  of  the  rifle,  aod  ibe 
louder  but  less  deadly  report  of  the  mosket  The 
Indians  spreading  as  they  advanced,  soon  out- 
flanked the  whites,  and  then  gradually  closiog  in, 
almost  completely  encircled  them.  Already  three 
of  the  soldiers  had  fallen,  and  two  others  were  so 
badly  wounded  as  to  be  onaMe  to  ose  their  wea- 
pons. The  only  b<^  left  was  in  retreat,  and  the 
survivors  rushed  to  the  place  where  the  horses 
were  secured.  One  of  the  horses  lay  bleediog, 
wounded  perhaps  by  a  random  shot.  Casting 
them  loose  the  whites  strove  to  mount,  while  the 
Indians  rushed  forward  to  prevent  them.  The 
sergeant  succeeded  in  mounting  one  of  the  horses 
with  a  soldier  behind  him.  Butler  had  pioed  the 
back  of  another,  when  an  Indian  sprang  forward, 
and,  seizing  the  headstall,  threw  his  tooahavL 
It  struck  Butler  on  the  side  of  the  temple,  peelio? 
it  to  the  bone.  In  an  instant,  he  jumped  dowo  aod 
clutched  his  opponent.  For  some  moments,  thej 
struggled  desperately;  but,  freeing  his  right  anm 
Butler  drew  a  knife  and  plonged  it  into  the  sange. 
As  he  turned  to  mouit  again,  he  was  ^erced  hy  a 
bullet  from  behind,  when,  seeming  to  abandon  all 
hopes  of  escape,  he  sUggered  forward,  braadishisg 
Uie  bloody  knife,  and  endeavored  to  ekise  with  the 
nearest  Indian.  The  wily  savage,  stepping  aside. 
felled  him  to  the  ground  with  the  butt  of  his  riHe. 

With  his  eyes  fixed  npoo  the  dieadfiil  seese, 
from  which  he  was  endeavoring  his  ntmost  to  es- 
cape, the  wikl  watwhoop,  raised  on  the  lall  of  the 
half-breed,  seemed  to  Hardin  premonitory  of  hii 
own.  There  was  a  desperate  struggle  aiMnd  the 
remaining  horses,  and  the  sergeant  heard  the  crsek 
of  several  riflea  as  he  urged  the  hone  npon  whidi 
he  was  moutited,  to  his  utmost  speed.   la  a  ft* 
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momeDts  be  felt  the  hold  of  the  soldier  behind  be- 
gin to  relax ;  and  shortly  after,  he  fell  with  a  groan 
to  the  earth.  A  few  seconds  more  and  a  sharp, 
tingliog  pais  told  him  that  he  was  wounded  in  the 
leg,  and  by  bis  convulsive  bounds  he  was  satisfied 
that  bia  horse  was  also  de^erately  wounded. 
Beading  low  to  the  mane,  with  a  sagacity  sharp- 
eoed  by  the  fear  of  death,  he  contrived  to  place  as 
maoy  large  trees  as  possible  between  his  pursuers 
aod  bimaelf.  He  rode  thus  for  miles ;  and  long 
after  the  pursuit  must  have  ceased,  the  vindictive 
wirwhoop  seemed  to  ring  in  his  ears. 

His  poor  horse  carried  him  to  the  last,  but  fell 
within  a  mile  of  the  post.  Bandaging  his  leg  with 
a  handkerchief,  the  sergeant  attempted  to  proceed 
00  foot;  bat,  faint  and  exhausted  with  the  loes  of 
blood,  he  could  not.  From  a  feeling  which  all  will 
aodeistaod,  he  retraced  his  steps,  determined  that 
if  die  be  mast,  it  should  be  beside  the  faithful  steed. 
With  hie  head  upon  the  neck  of  the  dying  animal, 
he  swooned  away,  and  was  found  by  scouts  from 
the  garrison  sent  oat  in  consequence  of  the  noise 
of  the  firing. 

Nearly  the  whole  garrison  at  the  post  turned 
oat  in  porrait  of  the  enemy, — ^but  the  Indians  had 
disappeared  with  all  their  booty.  With  the  muti- 
lated bodies  of  his  late  companions  however,  the 
Kfgeaot  was  rejoiced  to  see  the  treacherous  scout 
brongbt  in— "aod  stranger,**  said  he,  while  his 
^  glowed  with  savage  delight,  '*  I  was  the  man 
*t»  tied  the  noose  for  him.** 

Clank,  clank,  clank — splash,  splash,  splash — 
slas  for  the  practical  and  unpoetic  age  in  which 
ve live!  A  man  in  the  depths  of  the  hold  below, 
tons  a  cock,  throws  a  few  sticks  of  wood  upon  the 
firei  and  the  strange  eccentric  is  moved  by  the 
steam,  whose  supply  it  afterwards  regulates.  As 
the  ralves  open  and  close,  the  piston-rod,  with  the 
I'cgalanty  of  the  pendulum,  moves  up  and  down, 
tuning  the  paddle-shaft  which  whirls,  in  unceasing 
rerolutions,  the  immense  wheels  that  propel  us. 
No  boger  spreading  a  sail  to  the  breeze,  or  drifl- 
iog  idly  with  the  current,  the  arks  and  the  broad 
^ros  have  disappeared — the  wild  and  melodious 
ntes  of  the  boatman*8  bugle  are  unheard, — and  in 
their  stead,  the  soothing  solitude  of  nature  is  dis- 
tarbed  by  the  monotonous  clank  of  a  workshop. 

Sorely  the  most  beautiful  object  in  nature  is  the 
ocean  heaving  and  swelling  in  its  mysterious  on- 
dolation;  its  calm  and  placid  surface  checkered 
*ith  light  and  shade,  reflecting  the  sky  above,  and 
the  changing  aspect  of  the  flying  clouds! 

And  the  most  beautiful  perfection  of  art — ^is  it 
Bot  a  ship  buoyant  and  graceful,  under  a  cloud  of 
caDTaaa  buffeting  the  elements;  and,  against  wind, 
or  tide,  or  current,  pressing  onward  to  her  port  of 
destination  1 

While  yet  the  world  was  young,  the  nomadic 
^n^  that  wandered  along  the  coasts  must  have 
sued  wistfully  on  the  radiant  surface  of  the  rip* 


pling  sea ;  but  when  the  tempest  came,  and  the  an- 
gry surf  lashed  the  opposing  shore,  and  the  dashing 
spray  was  borne  far  inland  by  the  blast,  appalled 
and  terrified,  they  must  have  fled  precipitately  from 
the  scene. 

But  every  evil  has  its  antidote ;  and  the  storm, 
wide-spread  and  devastating,  uprooted  gigantic 
trees,  which,  floating  on  the  surface  of  the  once 
more  tranquil  ocean,  suggested  the  means  of  trans- 
portation. The  art  of  navigation,  in  the  beautiful 
mythology  of  the  ancients  ascribed  to  Venos  and 
Minerva,  owes  its  first  invention  to  Oosous,  the 
Phoenician,  who,  on  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  denuded  of 
its  branches,  and  half  excavated  by  fire,  boldly 
poshed  from  the  shore,  and  encountered  the  un- 
tried perils  of  the  deep. 

To  the  canoe  succeeded  the  raft;  and  thence,  in 
regular  succession,  the  galley  manned  with  oars, 
and  the  ship  propelled  by  i»ils.  From  skirting 
along  the  coasts,  men,  inured  by  degrees  to  the 
dangers  of  a  new  element,  extended  their  inter- 
course from  mainland  to  island;  and  at  length, 
with  the  newly- invented  compass  for  their  guide, 
they  boldly  stood  from  the  land,  and  wander* 
ed  over  the  fathomless  ocean  in  quest  of  other 
worlds. 

One  of  those  worlds  has  requited  the  blessing  of 
civilization  conferred  upon  it,  by  the  application  of 
an  agent  which  bids  fair  to  efi*ect  as  great  a  revo- 
lution in  maritime  afiairs,  as  the  inventioa  of  gun- 
powder nearly  five  hundred  years  ago,  did  in  the 
art  of  war.  Steam  is  indeed  a  wonderful  agent ; 
and  perchance  before  many  years,  a  native  of  this 
new  world,  bolder  than  the  Phoenician,  may  launch 
forth, — with  its  single  aid  combat  the  opposing 
winds,  and  rocking  in  the  storm,  career  success- 
fully over  the  billows  of  the  wide  Atlantic.  And 
what  country  can  profit  like  our  own  1 

Its  coasts,  indented  with  frequent  bays  and  inlets 
of  the  ocean,  and  nearly  its  every  valley  watered 
by  navigable  and  majiestic  rivers,  this  country,  now 
rapidly  advancing,  is  destined,  ere  long,  to  attain 
the  fint  rank  in  the  great  family  of  nations.  As  I 
stood  upon  the  summit  of  the  Alleghany,  and  be- 
held a  graceful  sweep  of  verdant  hills  and  plains, 
boundless  as  the  view,  and  recollected  that  they 
stretched  onward  and  onward,  until  the  one  ex- 
treme w^  locked  in  the  rude  embrace  of  thick- 
ribbed  ice,  while  the  other  was  washed  by  the 
phosphorescent  ripple  of  the  tropic,  and  turning 
East  and  West,  beheld  on  each  side  an  ocean  for  a 
boundary,  I  could  not  help  exdaimmg;  Oh  my 
country,  if  your  energies  be  but  properly  directed, 
to  what  a  glorious  consummation  may  you  not  at- 
tain! 

Cincinnati  is  a  thriving,  and  promises  to  become 
an  extensive  and  populous,  town ;  but  its  wharves, 
its  streeu,  ito  every  aspect,  proclaims  the  sordid 
spirit  of  trade.  I  long  for  the  simplicity  of  nau 
tttxe— not  that.  I  am  misanthropic ;  for  though 
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-— ***  my  spirit  be  of  peotdve  mould, 
1  yet  can  laugh  with  young  and  old." 

I  love  to  be  where 

'*  The  sweet  roses  breathe  their  fragrance  around, 
And  the  wild  birds  awaken  the  groves  with  their  sound ; 
I  rejoice  in  each  sunbeam  that  gladdens  the  rales; 
I  rejoice  in  each  odor  that  sweetens  the  gales ; 
In  the  bloom  of  the  spring — in  the  summer's  gay  voice, 
With  a  spirit  as  gay,  I  rejoice,  1  rejoice  !" 

The  ties  which  bind  me  to  my  kind  are  few-r-for 
the  purest  and  most  enduring  were  sundered  in 
early  life,  and  my  heart  is  even  denied  the  conso- 
lation of  retrospective  endearments.  Perhaps  I 
shall  one  day  fall  in  love.  Alas  for  the  day  which 
shall  cast  on  troubled  waters,  the  treasures  of  my 
soul !     When  I  meet  with  one  who  ean 

«« Of  Nature's  gifts  with  lilies  bosst. 
And  with  the  half-blown  rose," 

and  whose  pure  soul  seems 

"  giren 
To  be  appropriate  to  her  face. 
And  show  on  earth  a  glimpse  of  heaT*n," 

I  shall  douhtless  bow  down  before  her.  It  may  be, 
that,  denied  the  sympathy  which  they  crave,  my 
feelings  will  shrink  from  the  social  light  with  a 
timidity  proportioned  to  their  present  yearning, 
Dieu  me  conduisse! 

This  rfoming,  we  dashed  into  the  Mississippi, 
whose  tarbid  and  swoUen  waters  roll  far  and  wide 
beyond  their  usual  boundaries.  It  is  a  scene  wild 
and  magnificent,  but  appalling  fVom  the  dangers 
which  beset  it.  The  river  is  filled  with  broken 
raAs,  drift  logs,  and  sunken  or  floating  trees.  The 
danger  of  running  upon  a  snag  or  a  sawyer  is  great, 
and  ever  impending.  The  current  is  so  strong, 
that  frequently  caught  by  a  whirl  or  an  eddy,  our 
huge  boat,  like  a  stray  leaf  on  the  counter-current 
of  a  rivulet,  is  turned  round  and  round,  until,  stri- 
king against  a  tree,  it  is  sent  again  into  the  mid- 
current.  The  word  torrent  will  perhaps  convey  a 
more  correct  idea  of  its  irresistible  rapidity.  Some- 
times we  are  carried  for  miles  among  the  trees — 
from  whose  verdant  tops,  the  birds  who  have  re- 
mained undisturbed  by  the  rush  and  the  roar  be- 
neath, fly  at  our  approach,  as  if  aware  that  their 
only  enemy  is  man. 

My  friend  and  his  father  have  received  me  with 
the  open-handed  hospitality  for  which  the  Sooth 
and  South-West  are  proverbial.  Last  night,  the 
second  since  my  arrival,  they  made  up  a  grand 
hunting  match,  in  which  I,  unthinking  mortal, 
joined.  By  sunrise  this  morning,  afler  a  hurried 
breakfast,  we  were  off;  but  unused  to  the  rifle,  I 
carried  my  own  fowling-piece.  We  soon  sepa- 
rated, all  but  a  young  brother  of  my  friend8\  who 
kept  with  me.  Little  accustomed  to  the  woods,  by 
mid-day,  I  felt  much  fatigued,  and  lagged  slowly 
along ;  while  my  little  guide,  seemingly  as  fresh  as 
when  we  started,  was  eager  in  pursuit  of  game. 
In  a  short  time,  between  my  weariness  and  his 


anxiety  to  proceed,  we  lost  each  other.  After  Id- 
effectually  trying  to  find  him,  I  threw  myself  at 
the  foot  of  a  tree,  beside  which  gurgled  a  small 
stream.  The  eariy  hour  at  which  I  had  risen,  and 
the  great  fatigue  I  had  since  undergone,  coiDbiDe<i 
with  the  soothing  sound  of  the  water  as  it  rippled 
by,  caused  me  to  fall  asleep. 

What  awoke  me  I  know  not,  hot  the  first  object 
I  saw  was  the  disc  of  the  sun  just  desceDding  be- 
hind the  tops  of  the  trees ;  as,  nearly  blinded  by  iti 
rays,  I  turned  my  eyes  away,  I  beheld  a  stag  with 
enormous  antlers  standing  at  the  edge  of  the  brook, 
a  short  gun-shot  from  me.  He  had  evidently  beea 
drinking,  but  disturbed  perhaps  by  my  alight  moT^ 
ment  on  waking,  his  head  was  thrown  back  in  tbe 
attitude  of  listening.  I  remained  perfectly  still, 
and  he  again  began  to  drink.  With  tbe  utmost 
caution  I  reached  my  gon,  and  taking  delibente 
aim  fired  and  severely  wounded  him.  He  made 
one  bound  across  tbe  run,  when  to  my  amaxement 
he  turned  the  next  moment,  and  rushed  forioosly 
towards  me.  I  had  barely  time  to  spring  into  tbe 
tree  when  he  brought  up  with  a  violent  blow  agaiost 
it.  He  then  walked  round  and  round  the  tree, 
anxious  to  get  at  me,  and  glared  upon  me  vith 
more  ferocity  than  I  thought  the  animal  capable 
of.  Afler  blockading  me  in  this  singular  maooer 
for  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  he  turned  to  go,  wbea 
I  coughed  aloud,  and  with  rekindled  fiiry  he  again 
daahed  at  the  tree.  His  wound  was  certamly  8^ 
vere,  and  I  hoped  would  prove  a  vital  one,  for  he 
bled  profusely.  At  last  he  slowly  walked  avay, 
regardless  of  every  attempt  I  made  to  call  bim 
back.  Immediately  descending  the  tree,  1  reloaded 
my  gun,  which  had  fallen  beside  it,  and  followed  io 
pursuit.  I  was  unsuccessful,  and  in  additioo  to 
my  disappointment,  discovered  that  in  my  eager- 
ness, I  had  lost  the  bearings  I  had  taken. 

Although  the  night  promised  to  be  t  mild  ooe, 
the  prospect  of  spending  it  in  the  woods  was  fir 
from  pleasant,  and  I  halloed  long  and  loud  for  mr 
companions.  Echo  alone  replied — not  the  ecbo  of 
the  sage  writer,  which  to  the  call  "  where  are 
they  V  answered  "  where ;"  but  the  only  kiod  of 
echo  I  have  ever  heard,  which  in  such  a  case 
would  have  replied, "  are  they"  and  now,  in  fainw 
notes,  returned  my  own  wild  halloo. 

The  sun  had  now  set,  and  night  approacbed 
more  like  the  gathering  of  mist  than  the  witbdnval 
of  light.  I  struggled  on,  almost  losing  a  sense  of 
fatigue  in  anxiety,  when,  through  the  tbiekeotBg 
gloom,  I  perceived  that  the  trees  grew  thinner, 
and  quickened  my  pace  in  the  hope  that  it  mi^t 
prove  the  clearing  of  the  plantation.  I  was  pnv 
voked  to  find  myself  on  the  edge  of  a  small  cane- 
brake.  Recollecting  presently  that  I  bad  heard 
this  canebrake  spoken  of  as  lying  in  a  certain  di- 
rection, I  concluded  that  my  best  course  would  be 
immediately  through  it.  I  had  scarce  proceeilfd 
one-fourth  of  the  distance,  when  I  found  it  sofi- 
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tiguiog,  forcing  my  way  through  the  high  canes, 
that  I  had  decided  on  throwing  myself  down  and 
spending  the  night  there,  when  I  was  startled  by 
the  rattle  of  a  rattlesnake.  The  sound  was  so 
sodden  and  anexpected,  that  I  could  not  tell  from 
what  quarter  it  came ;  and  afraid  to  step  any  way, 
gathered  the  canes  as  thick  as  I  could  around  me, 
and  stood  in  breathless  expectation.  In  a  few  mo- 
meots  I  heard  him  glide  away,  and  springing  off 
Id  the  opposite  direction,  I  regained  the  wood,  and 
soon  afterwards  heard  the  welcome  shouts  of  my 
iiiends  io  search  of  me. 

I  spent  a  month  very  pleasantly,  when  the  near 
expiratioD  of  my  leave  of  absence  rendered  it  ne- 
cessaiy  that  I  should  repair  to  the  seaboard.  1 
hare  reached  it  in  time  to  join  the  squadron  under 
Commodore  Porter,  destined  to  act  against  the  pi- 
rates who  infest  the  coasts  of  Cuba  and  the  adja- 
cent islands.  The  squadron  consists  of  the  John 
Adams  and  Hornet,  sloops-of-war;  the  Sea  Gull 
(steam  brig),  and  the  schooners  Greyhound,  Beagle, 
Fox,  Terret  and  Wild-Cat.  These  schooners  carry 
each  a  long  gun  and  two  cannonades ;  the  crew 
consists  of  forty  men  all  told,  and  they  are  about 
the  size  of  the  small  wood-boats  which  navigate 
the  Chesapeake. 

The  spirit  of  vengeance  animates  the  whole 
eoantiy  for  the  fate  of  the  gallant  and  lamented 
Alleo.  This  high-toned,  intelligent  and  inestima- 
ble officer,  universally  respected,  and  dearly  be- 
loved by  all  who  knew  him,  fell,  as  only  the  brave 
caa  fail,  while,  upright  and  reckless  of  exposure,  he 
cheered  his  men  to  victory.  With  the  force  under 
his  command,  he  attacked  the  pirates  in  Seguapa 
bay;  and  after  the  capture  of  one  vessel,  was  stand- 
ing in  the  boat,  encouraging  his  crew  as  they  bore 
down  upon  another,  when  he  received  the  fatal 
voaod.  With  victory  almost  in  his  grasp,  he  died 
too  soon  for  his  country,  but  not  too  soon  for  en- 
doriog  fame. 

As,  a  short  time  after,  he  lay  upon  the  deck  of 
^  vessel,  an  officer,  maddened  at  the  sight  of  his 
^TH  chief,  seized  a  cutlass,  and  was  about  to 
piange  it  into  the  bosom  of  one  of  the  pirates, 
l^hed  to  the  boom,  when  his  hand  was  arrested  by 
the  faint  hot  distinct  exclamation,  '*  Remember,  Mr. 
Henley,  he  is  a  prisoner  !^'  They  were  his  last 
words. 

'Hios  perished  the  dutiful  son  and  the  kind  bro- 
ther; who,  to  support  his  sisters  and  his  aged 
mother,  lived  a  bachelor,  and  denied  himself  all  the 
loxaries  and  many  of  the  comforts  of  life.  Not  in 
bis  first  action,  when  one  afler  another  his  two  se- 
oiors  fell ;  and  as  they  were  borne  below,  he  sprung 
opoD  a  gun,  exclaiming — "  Boys,  heroes  another 
VN  illiam  H.  for  you !"  and  with  three  cheers  re- 
newed the  fight;  not  when  in  Manilla  he  so 
coolly  and  skilfully  prepared  to  oppose  an  over- 
whelmiog  foiee;  and  not,  when  as  Claverhouse, 
be  fell  with  the  cheer  upon  his  lip,  and  the  shout 


of  victory  ringing  in  his  ear,  did  he  so  much 
claim  our  admiration,  as  when  with  his  parting 
breath  he  stayed  the  hand  of  blood  with  the  excla- 
mation— '^  Remember,  he  is  a  prisoner !" 

Peace  to  his  manes — for  his  was  indeed  "  a  bold 
spirit  in  a  loyal  breast.^' 

Shade  of  my  noble  friend ! — ^for  thus  in  life  thou 
didst  permit  me  to  call  thee-— a  few  years  since, 
and  I  was  but  a  stripling  under  thy  almost  paternal 
care,  and  advised  by  thee,  with  little  of  the  toil, 
I  gained  much  of  the  fruits  of  experience.  A  few 
months,  perchance  a  few  weeks  hence,  I  trust  to 
grapple  with  thy  murderers, — and  upon  my  un- 
flushed  sword,  before  High  Heaven,  I  swear  to  fall 
or  to  avenge  thee. 


MUSINGS. 

I. 

Paia  nascilur. 

To  grasp  the  shadows  of  imsghiation. 

To  fix  the  hues  of  evanescent  thonght. 

With  delicate  touch  and  just  delineation ; 

The  images  to  trace,  transfer,  assort, 

On  the  mind's  retina,  all -glowing,  caught ; 

To  stamp  on  Speech  the  soul  of  Poesy, 

A  talent  asks  intuitive,  unbougbt, 

Which  all  the  stores  of  art  con  ne'er  supply  : 

This  cannot  be  acquired,  this  cometh  from  on  high. 

11. 
In  medio  tutisimus  ibis. 

'Gainst  health,  overwrought  exertion  leas  offends, 

Than  the  putrescence  of  inert  repose. 

As  cataracts  fling  out  purer  air  than  fens. 

Yet  the  calm  stream,  that  forth,  deep-volumed,  goes. 

That  stagnates  never,  seldom  overflows, 

Tho'  eddying  oft  in  some  propitious  bay, 

(Lured  by  the  foliage  that,  high  o'er  it,  throws 

Its  shade  which  wooingly  invites  delay,) 

Well  counsels  us  to  choose  the  intermediate  way. 

III. 
Ingratitude. 

Ill-fated  Poland !  tho'  thy  breast  was  erst, 
Christendom's  shield  'gainst  powen  of  Healkenesse, 
Base  has  been  thy  requital.    Chains  accurst. 
Which  Europe,  that  she  wears  them  not,  may  bloM 
Sarmatian  valor,  now  thy  limbs  compress, 
By  fell  ingratitude  imposed.    Twice  riven, 
Those  chains  still  compass  thee :  did  thy  distress 
Appeal  in  vain  to  those  for  whom  thou'dst  striven? 
Where  wa»  your  succor.  Earth  1  0 !  where  your  lightnings, 
Heaven  T 

Paucity  of  elements,  multitude  of  combinations, 
Twas  truly  said  that  nought  below  is  new ; 
Of  endless  combinations  capable, 
The  original  elements  of  thought  are  few : 
As  prises,  these  to  early  sages  fell. 
Who  studied  Nature's  volume  wisely  and  well. 
Ours  be  the  humbler  task  to  readjust 
The  treasured  trutlis  which  on  their  pages  dwell ; 
To  catch  a  grace  from  Wisdom's  sculptured  bust. 
And  brush  from  ancient  Lore,  the  cobweb  and  the  dost. 
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V. 

The  elements  of  word*  are  not  tbrice  ten ; 
Their  combinations  yet  how  manifold  I 
To  Art  pictorial,  scarce  seven  colors  lend 
Their  hues  prismatic ;  yet  with  pencil  bold 
The  gifted  artist  will  those  colors  mould 
To  countless  forms  of  beauty,  grandeur,  power. 
Those  sciences  which  numerical  powers  unfold, 
On  which  strong  Demonstration  builds  her  tower ; 
Of  simple  units,  are  the  conquest  and  the  dower. 

VI. 
Extremes  touch. 

Of  weal  or  wo,  the  opposite  extiemeSr 
Alike  man*s  kindlier  sympathies  oopgeal : 
The  loftiest  mount  clad  in  eternal  beams, 
The  gloomiest  recess  of  the  lowliest  vale. 
The  same  cold,  chilling  atmosphere  exhale. 
HearU  filled  with  one  continuous  flow  of  joys. 
Or  wont  Misfortune's  crushing  blows  to  feel, 
Soon  loose  their  healthy  tone  and  equipoise, 
And  only  grieve  for  self,  for  self  alone  rejoice. 

vn. 

Example. 

Job  was  sore  tempted  to  **eune  God  and  die," 
And  Bonaparte  devoted  countless  bands 
On  the  red  alur  of  his  "  destiny ;" 
His  speech,  sole  vehicle  of  stern  commands. 
Of  life  regardless,  if  achieved  his  plans, 
A  Chimboraza  towering  on  his  throne, 
The  corse-piled  structure  of  his  ruthless  bands. 
He  stood,  midst  skies  which  medial  climes  disown, 
Wrapp'd  in  his  lobe  of  snows  unparallerd,  alone ! 

VIII. 
The  Peasant  and  the  Prince. 

When  monarchs  fall,  'tis  as  an  avalanche, 

Thundering  adown  some  Alpine  mountain*s  side ; 

When  peasanU  die,  *tis  from  arborous  branch 

Light  snow-flakes  loosenend  by  the  breesy  tide. 

Which,  melting,  thro'  earth's  pores  in  silence  glide. 

Ten  thousand  such  might  strive  to  form  in  vain, 

One  avalanche's  vast  unwieldy  pride ; 

Yet  Nature  made  them  of  the  self-same  strain ! 

Must  these  obedience  yield,  and  tho&e  controlless  reign T 

IX. 
Can  these  things  be  by  Nature's  ordination  T 
Were  millions  born  but  mutely  to  obey  ? 
By  right  divine,  do  Kings  hold  kingly  sution  ? 
Forbid  it  Marathon,  Themaopyln ! 
Forbid  it  Heroes,  Patriots,  Sages!  ye 
Who,  in  all  time,  in  closet  or  on  field, 
Have  toil'd  or  bled  that  man  might  yet  be  free! 
In  such  a  cause,  the  sword  who  would  not  wield  T 
And  whose  the  coward  heart,  still  throbbing,  that  would 

yield  f 

X. 

Charity  begins  at  home. 

I  would  not  binder  pure  Beneficence ; 

But  keep  it,  rather,  by  dissuasive  force. 

From  foul  infusions,  savoring  of  pretence. 

The  spring,  deep-welling  from  its  mountain  source, 

Clear,  unpolluted  by  the  torrent  hoarse 

That  rushes,  turbid,  down  the  clamoroos  hills. 

Murmuring,  pursues  its  unadulterate  coarse. 

And,  swelled  by  tributes  from  congenial  rills. 

With  bright  refreshing  green  the  neighboring  valley  fills. 

XI. 
Thus  Chaiity  her  blessings  should  dispense, 
In  grateful  streams  around  her  fountain  head ; 


Or  if  abundanee,  overflowing  thenee, 

(The  vicinous  naked  clothed,  and  hungry  fed. 

The  intermediate  space  with  plenty  spresd.) 

Then  might  she  rain,  in  copious  showers  descend, 

On  distant  lands  to  true  religion  dead ; 

Of  Heathenesse,  then,  the  evangelizing  friend, 

Idolatrous  Moslem  mosque  and  Hindoo  temple,  tend. 


NORTHERN  RAMBLES. 

There  are  few  80  aged,  still  fewer  so  young,  uid 
not  one  so  occapied  in  the  duties  and  afl&in  of  life, 
that  they  should  not  devote  a  portion  of  this  beao- 
tiful  month  to  rambles  in  the  woods.  If  the  iged 
hare  lost  their  youth,  they  will  recorcr  a  Wcsied 
portion  of  its  joyful  enthusiasm;  if  the  weaiy 
mother  lose  not  her  bnrden  of  care,  she  will  re- 
ceive new  vigor  and  animation,  and  that  freahneas 
of  purpose  and  hope  that  she  most  of  all  needs,  to 
enable  her  to  sustain  it.  "  Moping  melancholy" 
may  delightfuUy  indulge  her  gentle  humors  tbeie, 
and,  what  is  still  more  delightful,  get  cured  of  her 
morbid  propensities. 

Merry  it  is  in  the  good,  green  wood 
Where  the  mavis  and  merle  are  singing; 

and  its  influence  over  the  mind  is  iiresisUble-tf 
least  one  feels  so  when  in  the  act  of  throwiog  off 
the  shawl,  and  siUmg  down  surrounded  with  the 
beautiful  spoils  of  a  fresh  jaunt. 

It  is  said  our  little  Majrflowcr  does  notlkmrish 
south  of  Massachusetts,— «B  if,  in  gradtude  for  the 
honor  of  being  associated,  by  its  name,  with  the 
recollection  of  our  pUgrxm  fathers,  it  woidd  ganiiA 
no  -other  land  but  that  which  was  an  asyimn  to 
them,  and  is  the  blessed  home  of  their  deacendsDU. 
It  flowered  six  weeks  since  (1st  May) ;  boi  tniih 
constrains  the  admission  that  the  younkm  who 
would  go  «•  a  Maying,"  very  prudently  pronged 
themselves  with  rubbers  and  tippets  before  en- 
countering the  rough  south-easter,  on  which  ibeir 
little  favorite  was  so  lavishly  "  wasting  its  wreel- 
ncss."  Such  is  our  climate ;  and  thitwgb  aU  of 
May,  the  vase  of  Mayflowers  on  the  mantle  is  iw« 
incongruously  associated  in  promoting  wt  well- 
being,  with  a  blaaing  wood-fire  on  the  hearth  be- 
neath. 

But  the  breexes  are  softening;  the  choral  eca- 
grants  have  returned  joyously  to  their  haoBts,- 
the  bobolink  to  his  alder— the  martin  tohia  hooic; 
and  who  does  not  exclaim  with  the  glorioos,  iai«e- 
loving  bard—"  it  were  an  injury  and  ^^^ 
against  nature,  not  to  go  out  and  see  her  rich^ 
and  partake  in  her  rejoicings  with  ^^^J^ 
earth  V  He  who  spoke  as  never  man  did.  refenred 
most  touchingly  to  the  birds  and  the  flowers;  vA 
one— himself  under  the  influence  of  no  oidiiia|^ 
inspiration— has  observed,  that  "Moses  and  to 
propheto  looked  upon  the  heavens  and  the  eats 
with  a  more  poetic  eve,  than  the  poets  eSvitxpff 
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or  the  hirpcre  of  our  own  times."  But  if  any  im- 
passioned lover  of  nature  prefer  not  to  excuse  his 
eothusiasm  by  the  example  of  these,  he  may,  with- 
oot  fear  of  sacrilege,  refer  to  the  poet,  who,  with  an 
iDteliect,  verily  but  '*a  little  lower  than  the  angels," 
deaceoded  from  his  fellowship  with  them. 


'*  Cherab  and  aeraph,  poteDtates  and  thrones, 
And  ▼trtaea,'* 

in  the  Tery  sanctum  sanctorum  of  the  Divine  pre- 
sence, to  descant  upon 

"Flowers— worthy  of  paradiae,  which  natare  boon 
Poors  forth  profoae  on  hill  aikd  dale  and  plain, 
Boih  where  the  nMrning  aiin  firat  warmly  amitea 
The  open  fields,  aiui  where  the  unpierced  ahade 
Imbrowns  the  noontide  bow  era." 

As,  in  reading  the  Iliad,  it  is  difficult  to  believe 
that  "the  blind  old  man  of  Scio"  could  ever  see; 
in  perawng  the  writings  of  Milton,  it  is  hard  to  be- 
licTc  that  he  was  jever  blind.     Who  that  has  fol- 
lowed the  Grecian  poet  through  his  fields  of  slaugh- 
ter and  rivers  of  blood  till  exhausted  with  excite- 
ment and  horror,  but  has  thought  how  often  the 
dearer  £agiish  bard  would  have  led  him  from  the 
IttUle-ground  to  some  sequestered  vale  in  a  beau- 
tifiil  bend  of  the  Scamander,  where  the  brayiugs  of 
the  &r^)ff  trumpet  should  be  lost  in  the  melody  of 
the  shepherd's  lute,  and  the  quiet  scenes  of  pasto- 
nl  life  and  domestic  peace,  be,  to  the  weary  spirit, 
like  the  Tery  lap  of  Elysium?     But  we  are  con- 
«mned  to  forgive  him ;  for,  while  feeling,  pain- 
follj,  the  need  of  the  refreshment  and  repose  so 
delightfully  vouchsafed  in  the  "  divine  poem"  of 
OTTown  English  bard— (thanks  to  Carlyle  for  help- 
ing one  to  feel  that  he  is  ours,  spite  of  the  slight 
division  which  politics  and  the  Atlantic  have  inter- 
POMd);— and  ready  to  denounce  the  poet  who, 
writing  from  the  bosom  of  the  world's  garden, 
gi^es  ns  no  more  of  beautiful  nature  than  an  acci- 
^Btal  glimpse  of  a  sacred  laurel  or  a  consecrated 
^h;— he  leads  us  into  the  sanctuary  of  the  do- 
n>C8tic  affections,  like  one  who  has  ministered  at 
t^eir  altar,  bearing  the  keys  of  its  holiest  and  deep- 
est recesses,— and  beautiful  are  the  revelations 
Jlat  he  makes.    It  is  a  mystery,  that  one  existing 
ondcr  the  debasing  influences  of  a  vile  mythology, 
*^i  as  it  seems,  quite  unaffected  by  the  softening 
^  porifying  influences  of  external  nature,  could 
coDceife  of  hearts  so  pure,  and  delineate  charac- 
^rs  80  perfect  as  those  of  Hector  and  Andromache. 
A  certain  critic  asserts  that  "  Homer  makes  no 
^ffort  in  describing  the  Trojan  character,"  and  that 
"Achilles  is  the  hero  of  the  poem,  and  the  grand 
^ject  of  the  poem  is  to  ennoble  and  exalt  him." 
l^w  if  so,  while  the  poet  "  nodded"  over  the  cha- 
j^ter  of  Hector,  the  man  awoke,  and  his  true 
^  throbs  in  every  bounding  pulse  of  his  "second 
Iwro."    He/ettthat 

•*  AokiUes  was  a  Hon— not  a  roan ;" 

"Hi  guTe  to  Hector  the  humanizing  and  perfecting 
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adornments  of  the  gentle  virtues.  Hence  it  is  that 
Hector  (consequently  the  Trojans)  commands  the 
sympathies  of  every  reader, — the  tears  of  every 
schoolboy.  The  parting  with  Andromache  pictures 
those  virtues,  and  Helenas  lament  rehearses  them, 
with  touches  of  extreme  pathos : 

"  Yet  was  it  ne'er  my  fate  from  thee  to  find, 

A  deed  ungentle,  or  a  word  unkind ; 

When  otbera  curaed  the  authoress  of  their  wo, 

Thy  pity  checked  my  Borrows  in  their  flow ; 

If  some  proud  brother  eyed  me  with  disdain. 

Or  scornful  sister  with  her  sweeping  train, 

Thy  gentle  accents  softened  all  my  pain. 

For  thee  I  oMmm — 

Sad  Helen  baa  no  friend,  now  thou  art  gone.** 

Such  sentiments  of  pity  and  forgiveness,  seem 
the  breathings  of  the  very  genius  of  Christianity. 
And  this  from  a  heathen  poet,  in  the  description  of 
a  heathen  warrior !  But  the  chivalrous  avengers 
of  their  own  wrongs  in  our  own  days,  probably  re- 
flect that  she  was  a  woman. 

But  our  June  ramble  was  among  flowers — not 
poets, — though  we  might  pause  even  in  the  gar- 
dens of  paradise,  to  regret  that  females,  by  com- 
mon consent,  are  prohibited  the  reading  of  the 
Iliad  in  its  original  language.  Haply  our  regrets 
may  be  checked  by  the  thought  that  Milton  and 
Shakspeare  were  Englishmen. 

The  leaves  of  the  Mayflower  have,  this  spring, 
owing  to  the  mildness  of  the  last  winter,  uncommon 
freshness  and  beauty.  Being  the  product  of  the 
previous  year,  they  have  usually  a  dryness,  and 
coarseness  of  texture  which  are  not  quite  in  keep- 
ing with  the  extreme  delicacy  of  the  blossoms  they 
disclose,  and  appear  not  very  unlike  an  aged  foster- 
mother  with  a  rosy  grandchild  in  her  bosom. 

The  sweet-briar,  or  eglantine,  is  distinguishable 
from  the  common  wild-rose,  not  more  by  its  height 
and  peculiar  elegance  of  form,  than  by  the  fra- 
grance of  its  foliage,  which  when  wet  with  dew  or 
a  rfwent  shower,  throws  out  a  perfume  as  strong 
and  scarcely  less  delicious  than  that  of  the  honey- 
suckle.   It  is  the  most  beautiful  specimen  of  spon- 
taneous production  that  our  Maine  forests  afford. 
Sweet  rose — what  tame  praise !  Thy  imperial  sis- 
ters cherished  and  caressed  in  the  elysian  gardens 
on  the  shores  of  the  Bosphorus,  or  unfolding  their 
blushing  petals  and  glowing  hearts  to  the  wooing 
songs  of  the  nightingales  in  the  bowers  of  Persia, 
or  smiling  beneath  the  sun  of  Andalusia,  or  per- 
fuming the  gardens  of  the  Thuilleries, — not  one  of 
them  has  more  perfect  gracefulness  of  form,  rich- 
ness of  odor,  and  more  perfect  beauty  than  thyself— 
whether  springing  from  the  clefts  of  the  rocks  on 
the  rugged  breast  of  the  Hiromelayahs,  almost  in 
the  region  of  perpetual  snows,  or  nursed  by  the 
north  wind  and  the  storms  in  the  forest-grounds  of 
Maine-rthe  foster-child  of  Nature.    It  betrays  its 
forest-birth,  flourish  where  it  may ;  and  but  little 
taste  is  exhibited  in  propping  and  tying  and  re- 
straining the  graceful  sweep  of  its  branches,  as  it 
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is  seen  in  some  of  the  princely  gardens  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Boston.  It  is  like  caging  the  Ca- 
nary— like  fettering  to  the  fashions  and  habiliments 
and  conventional  forms  of  fashionable  society,  a 
eottage  maid.  It  is  torturing  nature  by  restraint, 
and  putting  her  into  a  straight-jacket,  as  if  she 
were  road.  Who  does  not  love  her  in  her  wild- 
ness — frolicsome,  elastic,  free,  nay  rampant  even, 
if  yon  please, — like  a  romping,  rosy  child,  graceful 
in  every  variety  of  mood? 

The  love  of  beauty  is  inherent  in  our  nature;  the 
various  contingencies  of  education  determine  the 
taste,  to  that  form  or  variety  of  beauty  in  which  it 
shall  supremely  delight.  As  its  various  develop- 
ments and  appearances  in  the  world  around  us,  are 
the  earliest  and  most  freely  presented  to  the  senses, 
generally,— they  do  the  most  generally  excite  ad- 
miration and  delight, — and  nothing  but  the  most 
perfect  inattention  or  absolute  opposition  on  the 
part  of  parents,  can  prevent  their  refining  and 
cheering  influences  upon  the  mind  of  every  child. 
If  Madame  de  Staei  had  passed  the  days  of  her 
childhood  among  the  Scotch  Highlands,  or  at  the 
foot  of  Mount  Holyoke  in  our  own  Connecticut 
▼alley,  she  conld  never  have  uttered  that  sacrile- 
gious speech,  that  ^*  a  view  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva 
gave  her  as  little  pleasure  as  that  of  a  street-gutter 
in  the  city  of  Paris  P*  If  she  could,  may  Heaven 
forgive  her — ^for  the  enthusiasm  of  her  nature  must 
have  had  an  incorrigible  inclination  to  obliquity ! 

Who  does  not  rejoice  that  our  earliest  sense  of 
enjoyment  and  awakened  enthusiasm,  is  associated 
in  the  memory — not  with  brick  walls,  gilded  car- 
riages, and  the  bow-windows  of  a  toyshop,  but 
with  forests  and  flowers,  birds  and  the  beautiful 
sky !    It  is  possible  that  a  person  thus  educated, 
and  accustomed  to  derive  his  sublimest  pleasures 
of  imagination  and  taste  from  these  sources,  may 
be  unable,  consequently^  to  appreciate  and  enjoy 
▼ery  fully,  the  works  of  art.    It  is  very  possible 
that  statuary  may  appear  to  him,  not  an  imper- 
fect imitation  of  life,  but  a  perfect  resemblance 
of  death ;  the  form,  features,  attitude,  all  perfect, — 
but  motionless,  colorless,  lifeless.     Architecture 
may  appear  like  a  feeble  and  puerile  attempt  of 
man  to  copy  the  sublime  forest-temples,  the  glo- 
rious handi-work  of  God ;  and  the  mind  habitually 
and  unconsciously  dispose  in  unfavorable  contrast, 
the  highest  eflforts  of  genius,  with  the  living,  mo- 
ving, breathing  creations  of  inimitable  nature.   But 
if  it  is  so,  the  mind  has  acquired  elevation,  expan- 
sion, and  an  exquisite  susceplibility  of  happiness, 
poetic  enthusiasm,  and  a  tendency  to  humble  de- 
votion, which  constrains  it  to  unite,  in  sweetest 
harmony,  with  the  romantic  shepherd  and  eweet 
psalmist  of  Israel,  in  the  sublime  apostrophe, — 
'*  When  I  consider  Thy  Heavens,  the  work  of  Thy 
fingers,  the  moon  and  the  stars  which  Thou  hast  or- 
dained, what  is  man  that  Thou  art  mindful  of  him?** 
Jlltftne,  /tine  10, 1842.  Eliba. 


THE  RING  OF  POLYCRATES. 

JVom  iki  German  vf  Schiller. 

Upon  bis  walls  the  tyrant  stood 
And  looked  down  with  exulting  mood 

On  Smmos — that  obeyed  his  swa j : 
"  All  that  thou  seest  is  mine,**  he  cried 
To  Egypt's  monarch  at  his  side, 

"Am  I  not  blessed  by  fortune,  pray?" 

'*  The  gods  on  thee,  indeed,  hare  imiled : 
They  who  were  once  thine  equals  styled, 

Do  homage  to  thy  sceptre's  might ; 
Yet  one  still  lives  to  avenge  their  wroof, 
I  dare  not  call  thee  blessed,  so  long 

As  wakes  the  foe,  prepared  to  smite:" 

Ere  yet  the  monarch's  words  were  passed, 
Xhere  came  a  messenger  in  haste, 

And  stood  before  the  I y rant's  face. 
"My  lord,"  he  cries,  " let  altara  rise 
Crowned  with  the  fumes  of  sacrifice; 

With  laurel-wreaths  thy  temples  grare ! 

"  Thy  foe,  the  spear  hath  pierced  him  tbroogk: 
Sent  by  brave  Polydore,  I  flew 

Swiftly  the  tidings  glad  to  bring;" 
Then  drew  from  out  a  gloomy  vase 
A  well-known  head,  on  which  they  gase 

All  gory  yet,  with  shuddering. 

Startled,  the  king  drew  back  a  space, 
Then  spake,  awe  pictured  in  his  face ; 

"  Oh,  trust  not  fortune's  wiles  too  far! 
Think,  still  upon  the  treacherous  ware— 
(How  aoon  the  tempest's  breath  nay  rare!) 

Thy  fleet  is  scattered  wide,  heware!" 

And  hardly  had  he  breathed  the  word. 
When  loud,  a  joyous  cry  was  heard 
To  swell  exulting  from  the  shore ; 
With  distant  treasures  richly  fraught. 
The  sail-clad  forest  safe  is  brought 

And  moored  with  all  its  precious  store. 

* 

Astounded,  cries  the  royal  guest, 
**  Of  mortals  thou,  at  least,  art  blest. 

Yet, ah,  the  fickle  goddess, fear! 
Of  Crete,  the  formidable  hosts 
With  perils  threat  thy  sea-giit  coasts. 

Already ;  nay,  the  shore  they  near." 

And  ere  the  words  had  passed  his  lips. 
Pour  forth  their  living'tide  the  ships, 

And  thousand  voices  **  Yietoiy !"  cry, 
"  The  foe's  no  more,"  I  hey  shoot  e'erjoyed, 
"  A  tempest  hath  his  fleet  destroyed- 

The  war  is  o'er,  the  danger  by !" 

When  thus  the  king  with  deep  surprise : 
*'  No  gift  the  hand  of  Heaven  denies. 

Yet  for  thy  safety  do  I  dread ; 
The  envy  of  the  gods,  I  fear; 
For  happiness  unmixed,  is  ne'er 

Upon  a  mortal's  pathway  shed. 

"  My  hopes  were  crowned  too  with  soccea, 
My  arma,  the  smile  of  Heaves  did  Ucts. 

And  as  I  wished,  so  all  befel ; 
Yet  ah,  my  one  beloved  heir ! 
Him  saw  1  fall ;  fate  would  not  spne ; 

My  debt,  to  ibitsiM  paid  I  well  I" 
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**Theii  wooldst  thoa  be  from  harm  secure, 
Urtent,  the  Invisible  conjure 

That  ill  be  mingled  with  thy  store ; 
Happy  I  never  saw  him  end, 
On  whom  the  gods  their  favors  spend 

With  bsndi  still  heaped  and  running  o*er. 

"And  if  the  gods  thy  prayer  refuse, 
Then  list  to  my  advice  and  choose 

Thyself  the  ill  thy  safety  craves ; 
And  what  amongst  thj  treasure's  boast. 
Of  all  the  rest  thou  prisest  most. 

Take  that,  and  cast  it  to  the  waves.*' 

The  tyrant's  spirit,  fear  constrains ; 
"Of  all,** he  cries,  **  my  realm  contains 

Host  precious  do  I  deem  this  ring ; 
Uoto  the  furies  doom  I  this, 
A  satisfaction  for  my  bliss  ;*' 

He  said,  and  straight  obeyed  the  king. 

Scarce  had  the  dawn  begun  to  glance— * 
Behold,  with  joyous  countenance, 

A  lialKr  at  the  gate  appear : 
"My  lofd,"  he  cried,  "  this  fish  1  caught 
Sole  in  my  net,  and  early  brought 

A  present  for  my  prince's  cheer." 

The  cook,  as  wont,  the  fish  divides, 
Amaaed,  then  comes,  with  hastening  strides. 

And  calls  aloud,  like  one  astound, 
"  See,  lord,  the  ring  which  thou  did'st  wear, 
Found  in  the  fish*s  maw,  I  bear, 

Of  troth  thy  fortune  knows  no  bound  !** 

The  shuddering  guest  here  turned  away ; 
^  Farewell  I  no  longer  may  I  stay. 

No  farther  thou  and  I  be  friends ; 
Thy  rain  sure  is  planned  on  high, 
1  mast  away,  or  with  thee  die  ;'* 

He  said,  and  atraight  bis  ship  ascends. 


BLINDNESS  AND  THE  BUND. 

No.  11. 

Fusing  from  the  consideration  of  the  menta] 
pecQliahties  of  the  blind,  which  were  the  subject 
^  oar  last  number,  to  an  investigation  of  the  dis- 
tiagQishiog  features  of  their  moral  nature — we  first 
^nre  that  whenever  cesity  prevents  a  person 
afflicted  with  it,  from  perceiving  directly  an  object, 
it  precludes  him  also  from  feeling  deeply  any  of 
the  sensations  of  pleasure  or  pain  which  we  gene- 
rally think  connected  with  its  presence.  Many  of 
m  ideas  of  modesty  are  founded  upon  a  desire  to 
ivoid  an  unpleasant  chain  of  ideas,  which  the  view 
}f  certain  objects,  and  not  the  objects  themselves, 
Mr  the  consciousness  of  their  presence,  is  apt  to 
|>Toduce;  for,  let  these  objects  be  ever  so  near, 
tod  let  their  presence  be  ever  so  well  known,  pro- 
vided they  are  rohed  out  of  sight,  the  chain  of  un- 
>lcasant  ideas  above  mentioned,  does  not  take 
>lace,  and  our  feelings  of  modesty  do  not  suifer. 
h  applying  this  reasoning  to  the  case  of  the  blind, 
<^e  will  readily  perceive  that  their  natural  or  in- 


nate ideas  of  modesty  cannot  coincide  with  ours ; 
and  accordingly  we  find,  in  uneducated  blind  per- 
sons, little  of  **  instinctive'*  modesty,  but  much  of 
a  certain  timidity,  which  partakes  more  of  a  dread 
to  sin  against  established  usages,  the  principles  of 
which  they  cannot  understand,  than  of  real  mo- 
desty, an<)  which  increases  their  embarrassment 
very  much  in  certain  circomstances.  Many  of  our 
ideas  of  politeness  also,  owe  their  origin  less  to  the 
dictates  of  reason,  than  to  arbitrary  rules  and  cus- 
toms ;  and,  if  we  reflect  that  we  acquire  good  man- 
ners chiefly  by  imitating  during  our  infancy  the 
acts  which  ue  see  others  perform,  we  will  not  be 
surprised  to  find  blind  persons,  even  those  of  good 
families,  stiff  and  embarrassed  in  promiscuous  and 
fashionable  society. 

The  most  characteristic  feature  in  the  disposi- 
tion of  blind  persons,  is  a  certain  abhorrence  of 
changes,  and  a  steadfast  adherence  to  old  habits 
and  customs.  An  acquaintance  with  this  fact  is 
of  great  importance  to  him  who  intends  to  benefit 
the  blind.  It  shows  him  some  of  the  greatest  diffi- 
culties which  he  will  have  to  encounter — ^teaches 
him  the  great  value  of  whatever  good  habits  he 
may  be  able  to  infuse  into  the  minds  of  the  young 
blind — warns  him  not  to  waste  his  time  and  hie 
energy  upon  adults,  by  showing  him  the  true  rea- 
son why  almost  every  effort  to  reclaim  adult  blind 
persons  from  idleness  and  vice,  has  proved  an  en- 
tire failure.  Encouraged  by  the  success  of  the 
schools,  which,  af^er  the  fierce  struggles  of  1813 
and  1814,  were  established  in  different  parts  of 
Europe  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  had  lost  their 
sight  in  the  service  of  their  country,  many  philan- 
thropic attempts  have  been  made,  both  in  Europe 
and  in  the  United  States,  to  ameliorate,  by  educa^ 
tion,  the  situation  of  adult  blind  persons ;  the  re- 
sult has  always  been  unfavorable,  owing  to  this 
disinclination  of  the  blind  to  change  their  habits 
and  mode  of  living,  even  when  they  feel  that  the 
change  would  materially  advance  their  interest. 

Blind  persons  are  more  free  and  more  severe  in 
their  judgment  of  other  persons'  character  and  ac- 
tions, than  seeing  persons.  As  outward  splendor, 
the  signs  of  riches  and  rank  cannot  dazzle  them, 
moral  and  intellectual  worth  alone  forms  the  scale 
by  which  they  estimate  the  value  of  an  individual. 
A  sweet  and  sonorous  voice  is,  for  the  blind,  the 
symbol  of  personal  beauty. 

The  blind,  as  a  class,  for  many  noble  individual 
exceptions  can  be  pointed  out,  betray  but  little 
true  sensibility.  Whether  it  is  owing  to  their  in* 
fancy  having  been  so  fondly  cherished  that  they 
have  become  accustomed  to  all  the  outward  attri- 
butes of  affection,  without  feeling  in  themselves, 
or  appreciating  in  others,  those  deep  emotions  out 
of  which  arise  the  most  noble  and  disinterested  af- 
fections; or,  whether  it  is  because  they  cannot 
become  acquainted  with  the  pain  and  anguish  which 
their  fellow-beings  may  suffer,  except  by  his  com* 
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plaints,  we  are  unable  to  say ;  all  that  we  know  is, 
that  this  want  of  sensibility  unfortunately  exists ; 
and  that,  if  not  counteracted  by  judicious  educa- 
tion, it  but  too  often  terminates  in  peevish  selfish- 
ness. The  sympathy  which  seeing  persons  feel 
for  the  blind,  usually  for  those  of  a  tender  age, 
makes  them  willing  to  yield  any  point  in  which 
their  own  gratification  is  concerned;  and  the  blind, 
seeing  their  most  unreasonable  demands  upon  the 
time,  the  patience  and  the  generosity .  of  seeing 
persons,  complied  with  without  hesitation,  learn  in 
time  to  consider  their  own  wishes  as  of  more  im- 
portance than  those  of  any  other  human  being. 
There  is,  however,  a  redeeming  fact  connected 
with  this  subject,  which,  justice  to  the  blind,  will 
not  permit  us  to  pass  over  unnoticed:  it  is  that 
pure  affection  and  true  friendship  are  as  commonly 
met  with  between  two  blind  individuals,  as  it  is 
scarce  between  the  blind  and  the  seeing.  May 
this  not  be  owing  to  the  fact  that  one  of  the  pre- 
requisites of  friendship  is  perfect  equality  between 
the  parties  ? 

The  sexual  propensity  does  not  appear  to  be 
modified  by  blindness.  Blind  persons,  it  is  true, 
are  not  exposed  to  the  temptations  to  which  sight 
exposes  others,  and  their  greater  habit  of  self-denial 
assists  them  to  resist  any  improper  desires;  but 
this  is  compensated  by  their  being  brought  much 
more  often  into  actual  contact  with  persons  of  the 
different  sex,  and  by  the  grater  activity  of  their 
imagination. 

The  blind  have  been  accused  of  a  tendency  to 
atheism  and  infidelity.  It  has  been  said  that  as 
they  are  unable  to  perceive  many  of  the  fairest 
works  of  the  Creator,  it  may  not  be  evident  to 
them  that  nothing  but  an  almighty  power  can  have 
produced  the  universe.  It  has  also  been  said  that 
the  existence  of  infinite  goodness  may  be  called  in 
question  by  him  who  feels  that  he  is  doomed  to  la- 
bor under  a  great  privation  during  the  whole  span 
of  life.  We  are  happy  to  be  able  to  state  that 
those  who  advanced  these  charges,  most  have  had 
but  very  limited  means  of  observation.  "  Do  not 
the  fragrance  of  flowers,  the  sweet  taste  of  fruits, 
the  warbling  of  birds,  my  capacity  to  enjoy  all 
these  and  many  other  blessings,  remind  me  of  the 
power  and  goodness  of  my  Creator  ?*'  was  the  in- 
dignant reply  of  a  blind  youth  to  whom  we  com- 
municated these  doubts.  It  may  safely  be  as- 
serted that  if  the  blind  are  liable  to  error  in  that 
respect,  the  danger  for  them  is  in  the  opposite  di- 
rection ;  aware  of  the  existence  of  many  things 
which  they  cannot  perceive  by  means  of  their 
senses,  they  are  more  apt  to  become  too  credulous 
than  skeptical ;  and  this  credulity,  fomented  by  an 
imagination  always  active  during  the  many  hours 
of  idleness  to  which  they  are  doomed,  is  apt  to 
render  them  superstitious  and  romantic. 

*'  It  is  but  doing  justice  to  the  blind  to  say,  that 
with  all  their  privations  and  diseouragemeats,  a 


more  industrious  class  of  persons  ein  do  where  be 
found.  This  interesting  fact  is  moch  overlooketl 
by  indulgent  parents,  and  by  the  commaDity  gene- 
rally." It  is  this  industry,  on  the  part  of  his  blind 
pupils,  which  lightens  the  labor  of  the  tescher,ud 
cheers  him  on  in  his  efforts.  It  is  to  this  ioduitij 
also,  that  the  rapid  progress  of  bliod  cMMreD  is 
owing.  While  seeing  children  can  hardly  vkvX 
the  hour  which  will  release  them  from  the  thnl- 
dom  of  the  schoolroom,  the  blind  genersUy  prefer 
the  hours  of  instruction  to  those  of  relaxation  aod 
play.  They  are  willing  to  listen  and  be  iostnicted u 
long  as  their  teacher  is  able  or  willing  to  instract. 

But  few  blind  persons  were  bom  so ;  most  of 
those  who  are  generally  thought  to  have  been  bon 
blind,  lost  their  eyesight  during  the  first  foitoight 
of  their  existence.  The  diseases  to  which  peraoos 
of  abandoned  character  become  liable,  are  a  most 
prolific  source  of  blindness.  These  diseases  com- 
municate themselves  to  the  eyes  of  their  DDforta- 
nate  oflfspring,  and  irrecoverably  destroy  Tision  a 
few  days  after  birth.  Carelessness  and  igaoiuee 
on  the  part  of  the  nurse,  often  produces  the  same 
result.  We  have  known  the  eyes  of  infanu  to  be 
suffered  to  come  into  contact  with  irritati&g  oint- 
ments which  had  been  applied  to  the  sore  breast  of 
the  mother,  and  a  fatal  ophthalmia  to  ensue.  It  is 
also  reported  by  some  physicians,  that  maiy  cim 
of  amaurosis  supposed  congenital,  are  the  resolt  of 
a  sudden  and  premature  exposure  of  the  oew-bora 
infant  to  a  strong  light ;  an  assertion  which  seeoB 
by  no  means  improbable,  at  least  in  all  caies  of 
imperfect  amaurosis  supposed  congenital.* 
-  A  very  large  proportion  of  all  the  cases  of  blind- 
ness, however,  arises  from  accidents.  This  me- 
lancholy fact  offers  to  every  man  a  strong  ineeo- 
tive  for  activity  in  the  good  work  of  amelioratio§: 
the  condition  of  the  sightless,  for  every  one  most 
feel  that  he,  or  those  most  dear  to  him,  mar  be 
one  day  personally  interested  in  the  successor  this 
work. 

The  number  of  the  blind  has  always  been  mscii 
underrated.  The  wise  and  benevolent  provisioos. 
which  in  most  States  have  been  made  for  the  os- 
fortunate,  prevent  the  indigent  bimd  from  obtn- 
ding  upon  the  public  gaze,  and  hence  their  number 
has  hitherto  been  supposed  to  be  very  limited.  Is 
some  parts  of  Europe,  however,  where  great  pain 
have  been  taken  to  ascertain  their  number  with  ac- 
curacy, astonishing  results  have  been  obtaioei 
Thus,  for  example ;  it  is  stated  on  the  aothority  of 
the  public  census,  that  in  Holland,  their  onmher  to 
the  whole  population  is  as  one  to  119;  on  the 

♦  May  we  be  allowed  to  mention  here,  as  obeemt«a, 
which,  as  far  as  we  know,  has  not  been  made  by  writm  <* 
saiseiy— namely,  that  moM  if  not  all  the  caass  of  coogot 
tal  amaurosis  are  accompanied  by  a  preteruinral  convciiO 
of  the  cornea,  while  those  of  congenital  caurict  ut  aai 
Would  not  a  knowledge  of  this  fact  pro»e  useful  in  4e 
dia^inotfis  of  black  cataiaetf 
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lower  Rhine,  as  oae  to  339 ;  in  Zurich,  as  one  to 
747;  in  Deojnark  and  Norway,  as  1  :  1035,  etc. 
In  Vienna,  48  blind  children,  between  6  and  15 
yean  of  age,  were  found  among  37,552  paupers. 

The  number  of  Uind  in  the  United  States  cannot 
yet  be  considered  as  satisfaetorDy  ascertained ;  for, 
wheie?er  a  strict  inquiry  has  been  instituted,  it  has 
beeo  foand  that  the  census — ^the  authority  upon 
which  most  persons  rely — does  not  give  even  a 
fmi  approximation  to  their  actual  number.    The 
eeonu  of  1830,  for  example,  returned  but  46  blind 
persons  for  New- York  city ;  yet  on  the  first  of  Oc- 
tober, 1831,  there  were  50  blind  persons  in  the 
Alms-house  alone,  and  26  others  (probably  not  half 
tbe  actual  number)  were  known  to  the  officers  of 
the  "*  New-Tork  Institution  for  the  instruction  of 
the  blind,*'  to  be  residents  in  the  city ;  nor  is  the 
census  of  1640  more  accurate.    The  number  of 
persons  known  to  us  to  reside  in  some  of  the  coun- 
ties of  Virginia,  is  more  than  double  that  reported 
in  the  eeosas.    In  one  county  where  the  assistant 
ourahal  assured  us,  one  year  ago,  that  there  was 
not  one  blind  person  under  18  years  of  age,  we  can 
BOW  point  out  four.     In  one  borough,  where  we 
were  tdd  that  there  was  not  one,  we  found  two. 
These  inaccuracies  will  not  surprise  any  one  who 
bows  (he  great  reluctance  with  which  the  lower 
classes  will  confess  to  a  stranger,  the  misfortune  of 
tbeir  children ;  many  of  them,  looking  upon  the 
blindness  df  their  offspring  as  a  punishment  of  the 
^ji  and  as  a  disgrace  to  themselves, — ^and  nearly 
all  being  unwilling  to  admit,  even  to  themselves, 
tbt  their  child  is  irrecoverably  blind,  and  ought  to 
be  classed  amongst  the  blind  children.   *'  It  is  only 
veak  eyes,  and  if  we  had  the  means  to  send  him 
to  Dr.  — : —  he  would  soon  see  again,'*  is  the  com- 
iBon  reply  to  the  inquiry  whether  their  child  is 
blind.    If  we  add  to  this,  that  the  original  sche- 
dule, on  the  faithfulness  of  which  the  accuracy  of 
the  census  must  depend,  were  filled  up  by  a  great 
Domber  of  different  individuab,  in  many  of  the 
States  amounting  to  hundreds,  who  were,  for  the 
most  part,  selected  for  political  considerations, 
without  any  regard  to  any  particular  fitness  for  a 
tek  which  requires  not  only  clerical  skill,  but  ha- 
bits of  mathematical  accuracy,  and  a  natural  love 
of  statistical  exactness,  it  would  certainly  be  very 
remarkable  if  the  returns  should  prove  in  many  in- 
stances perfectly  correct. 

The  proportion  of  blind  among  the  white  and 
colored  population  in  the  different  districts  of  the 
United  States,  as  calculated  from  the  census  of 
1840,  Doay  be  seen  in  the  following  table : 


Whites. 

1  :  2651 

1  :  389S 

-  1  :  3155 

-  1  :  3050 
1  :  2790 
1  :  1985 
1  :  3904 
1  :  1443 
1  :  2185 
1  :  2174 
1  :  1948 
1  :  2997 
1  :  6611 
1  :  3739 
1  :  2501 
1  :  4037 
1  :  5027 
1  :  5491 
1  :  3949 
1  :  8462 
1  :  2163 
1  :  2530 
1  :  3240 
1  :  5256 
1  :  5317 
1  :  2872 
1  :  3028 
1  :  2968 
1  :  3104 
1  :  3416 
L  :  14308 


Whites. 

Colored. 

Maine, 

1  to  2780 

1  to    135 

New-Hampshire, 

1   :  1856 

:     179 

Vermont,   - 

1   :  2883 

:     365 

Massachusetts, 

1   :  2366 

394 

Connecticut, 

1   :  2100 

.     627 

Rhode  laland. 

1   ;  1675 

:  3243 

N.  New- York, 
S.  New- York, 
E.  Pennsylvania, 
W.  Pennsylvania, 
New-Jersey, 
Maryland,    - 
Delaware,    - 
E.  Virginia, 
W.  Virginia, 
N.  Carolina, 
&  Carolina, 
Georgia, 
W.  Louisiana, 
E.  Louisiana, 
Kentucky,    - 
Ohio,     -      - 
Indiana, 
Illinois, 
Missouri, 
Michigan,     - 
£.  Tennessee, 
M.  Tennessee, 
W.  Tennessee, 
N.  Mississippi, 
S.  Mississippi, 
N.  Alabama, 
S.  Alabama, 
Arkansas,     - 
Florida, 
Wisconsin,  - 

Iowa,    .       -        -        L  :  14308  1  :      62 

District  of  Columbia,    I  :  5109  1  :  1450 

United  States,       •        1  :  2824  1   :  1518 

This  table  is  interesting  in  many  points  of  view. 
It  shows,  1st.,  that  the  reports  of  some  districts, 
such  as  Michigan  and  Iowa,  cannot  possibly  be 
thought  correct,  except  upon  the  supposition  that 
families  to  which  blind  persons  belong,  have  been 
deterred  from  emigrating  into  a  new  country ;  and 
this  supposition  is  somewhat  rudely  shaken  by  a 
glance  at  Florida,  Missouri  and  Arkansas.  2d. 
That  the  proportion  of  colored  blind  persons  is 
much  larger  in  the  Northern  than  in  the  Southern 
States.  3d.  It  shows  a  remarkable  uniformity  in 
the  reports  of  some  of  the  districts ;  for  example, 
in  the  Western  district  of  Virginia  compared  with 
that  of  North  Carolina.  This  coincidence  of  ra- 
tios however  does  not  prove  decisively  that  the 
census  for  these  districts  is  entirely  correct,  for  it 
does  not  preclude  the  possibility  of  these  returns 
being  equally  wrong  owing  to  a  uniform  cause  of 
error ;  we  are  inclined  to  believe  this  to  be  the 
case,  because,  in  nearly  every  instance  in  which 
we  have  investigated  the  returns  for  single  towns 
or  counties,  and  have  found  them  incorrect,  we  as- 
certained that  the  blind  persons  who  had  not  been 
included  in  the  number  reported  were  under  18 
years  of  age.  Owing  to  some  of  the  reasons  al- 
ready explained,  these  had  been  overlooked,  whilst 


Colored. 

1  :  233 

1  :  1032 

1   :  542 

1   :  383 

1   :  835 
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the  adult  bliod — often  the  "  lions"  of  the  neighbor- 
hood— had  been  inclnded  without  difficulty.  We 
believe,  therefore,  that,  if  the  goyemment  had  di- 
rected the  cenaua  to  discriminate  between  blind 
children  and  blind  adults — and  without  such  a  dis- 
crimination the  census  is  nearly  useless  for  practi- 
cal purposes — the  column  of  adults  would,  in  many 
districts,  be  found  nearly  correct,  while  that  of 
children  would  be  almost  blank.  We  are  strength- 
ened in  this  belief  by  the  notorious  &ct,  thai  in  the 
returns  for  deaf-mutes  the  columns  for  those  nnder 
the  age  of  15  show  hardly  one-half  the  actual  num- 
ber. Judging  from  the  number  of  blind  persons 
known  to  us  to  exist  in  the  counties  of  Virginia, 
where  we  have  had  good  opportunities  to  investi- 
gate this  subject,  we  believe  that  the  proportion  of 
white  blind  persons  to  the  white  population,  is 
about  one  to  1200,  a  ratio  which  corresponds  very 
nearly  with  the  proportion  which  we  obtain  if  we 
subtract  from  14,169,108,  the  number  representing 
the  whole  white  population  of  the  United  States 
7,749,409,  the  number  of  white  persons  reported 
as  under  SO  years  of  age,  and  then  divide  the  re- 
mainder 6,439,699  by  6024 — the  number  of  white 
blind  persons  reported.  This  ratio  would  make 
the  whole  number  of  white  blind  persons  in  the 
United  States,  upwards  of  13,000. 

The  difficulties  which  beset  the  path  of  the  in- 
structor of  the  blind,  are  great.  Much  care  and 
perseverance  are  required  to  instruct  them,  and  the 
teacher  must  expect  that  difficulties  will  unex- 
pectedly start  up  and  tax  his  patience  and  inge- 
nuity. These  difficulties,  however,  are  generally 
overrated,  probably  because  we  assign  to  sight  an 
importance  over  the  other  senses,  which  it  does 
not  possess.  To  the  eye,  it  is  true,  we  are  in- 
debted for  most  of  our  own  perceptions ;  but  it  is 
by  means  of  the  ear  that  we  make  our  own  the 
vast  amount  of  experience  and  observations,  which 
others  have  accumulated.  The  eye  is  the  great 
aedium  through  which  we  communicate  with  the 
inanimate  and  dumb  creation,  but  the  ear  alone 
enables  us  to  communicate  with  our  fellow-men. 
Blindness  does  not  affect  the  intellect  in  any  other 
way  than  by  depriving  it  of  those  external  stimuli, 
and  those  external  aids,  which  cause  the  develop- 
ment and  activity  of  its  various  organs  in  the  ma- 
jority of  mankind.  If  the  same  stimuli  can  be  ap- 
plied to  the  mind,  through  the  medium  of  the  other 
senses,  and  if  the  artificial  aids,  used  in  common 
education,  can  be  supplied  to  the  blind  by  other 
artificial  means,  the  effect  upon  the  intellect  will 
be  the  same.  Some  of  the  perceptive  faculties, 
indeed,  can  never  be  developed ;  for  the  variety  of 
shade,  the  countless  combinations  of  colors,  and  all 
the  ideas  consequent  to  them,  must  ever  be  want- 
ing. But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  seen  that 
there  is  compensation  in  the  superior  activity  and 
nicety  of  the  senses  of  touch  and  hearing,  that  there 


qoent  power  of  concentrating  and  directing  tlie  ic- 
tion  of  the  mental  Acuities,  and  that  there  is  ilso 
positive  advantage  in  the  greater  activity  and  tena- 
city of  the  memory.     The  passion  for  huidling 
also,  and  its  results  in  the  amount  of  infonnatioo 
acquired,  are  not  duly  appreciated.    Let  us  gire  a 
fair  interpretation  to  a  few  plain  fiusts,  and  we 
shall  be  surprised  at  its  strength.    While  we  walk 
through  a  public  exhibition  of  the  carious  speci- 
mens  of  science  and  art,  and  are  met  at  every 
corner  with  the  announcement  in  large  letters, 
'*  You  are  requested  not  to  touch  the  artieles,"  or 
are  still  more  peremptorily  forbidden  by  glaas-doprs 
and  vrire-gauze,  we  feel  ourselves  placed  under  re- 
straint— ^we  are  gratified  so  far,  but  are  etill  con- 
scious of  the  beating  of  a  strong  propensity  that 
has  been  tied  up.    While  the  lust  of  the  eye  is 
apparently  rioting  in  abundant  gratificatios,  the 
lust  of  the  hand  often  teases  and  annoys  the  sftirit 
so  much,  that  the  spectacle  becomes  tiresome. 
By  discipline,  the  passion  may  be  silenced  io  ma- 
ture age ;  or,  at  least,  it  may  become  resigned  to  re- 
straint :  but  mark  its  workings  when  it  is  aUoved 
full  freedom.     In  a  cabinet  of  curiosities,  obserre 
that  Chinese  lady^s  slipper — the  sight  is  no  doubt 
something,  and  if  accompanied  with  any  informa- 
tion about  Chinese  workmanship,  or  about  the 
cramping  of  the  feet  of  the  women,  it  may  interest 
us ;  yet  watch,  at  the  same  time,  the  proinptio||s 
of  a  desire  still  unsatisfied — ^you  take  it  up,  throst 
your  hand  into  it,  until  the  point  of  yoor  fingen 
bulge  out  the  toe — ^you  bend  it  for  the  parpose  of 
trying  its  flexibility — you  feel  the  smoothness  of 
the  inner  surface,  in  sympathy  with  the  feelings  of 
the  wearer — examine  the  seams,  and  go  through 
all  the  forms  by  which  yon  would  inspect  a  pair  of 
new  shoes.   It  will  be  quite  obvious  that  the  hand- 
ling has  led  yon  over  a  much  larger  space  and 
compass  of  thought,  than  the  mere  sight.    What 
utter  nothingness  is  there  in  the  sight  of  an  ao- 
cient  sword ;  the  delight  comes  of  sheathing  and 
unsheathing  it  with  our  own  hands,  and  of  goiog 
two  or  three  times  through  the  manceuvres  of  fen- 
cing and  stabbing  with  it.    This  is  indeed  a  laxurr; 
the  very  recollection  of  it  refreshes  the  sjuiu. 
When  a  companion,  standing  beside  as,  has  a  co- 
riosity  in  his  hands  whose  wonders  he  is  relation 
aloud,  the  cry  is  "  let  me  see  it,  let  me  see  \C 
from  those  looking  on  all  the  time  at  the  fall  stretch 
of  vision  ;  but  the  cry  means,  let  me  handle  it ;  as 
the  children  express  it,  "  let  me  see  it  in  my  own 
hand."    Helvetius  was  so  forcibly  struck  with  the 
superiority  which  the  hand  afifords  to  man,  that  he 
was  inclined  to  define  the  human  race  as  animals 
with  two  hands,  believing  that  their  preemiDeaee 
over  the  brute  creation  is  mainly  attribotable  to 
this  circumstance.    Aristotle  and  Galen  call  it  the 
instrument  of  instruments.     Buffon  assigned  so 
much  importance  to  the  touch,  that  he  believed  the 
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another,  ia  his  haviog  a  more  prompt  and  Toady 
use  of  his  bands  from  early  infancy.  Thoogh  we 
may  be  aowiliiDg  to  subecribe  to  this  exaggerated 
pratsCf  yet,  in  observing  the  perfection  of  touch  in 
ao  educated  blind  person,  we  cannot  but  admire 
that  mitehless  wisdom  which  has  provided  us  with 
iostrameots  so  admirably  adapted  to  supply  oar 
physical  wants,  and  even  to  act  with  great  cer- 
taiatj  and  soccess  as  a  substitute  for  sight.  With 
the  blind  particularly,  the  hands  perform  the  most 
impottaot  offices.  Their  eyes  are,  as  it  were, 
traosferred  to  the  tips  of  their  fingers ;  and  the 
prioeiple  on  which  their  instmction  mast  be  con- 
docted,  ia  to  adapt  the  apparatus,  used  in  their  in- 
stmction, to  this  new  kind  of  sight.  It  is  by  osing 
their  fin^rs  and  their  ears,  instead  of  eyes,  that  so 
many  biind  persons  have  succeeded  in  penetrating 
the  mental  obscurity  which  surrounded  them-^have 
led  an  active,  useful,  and  contented  life — ^have  ac- 
quired the  respect  and  esteem  of  all  who  knew 
them,— and  even  have  inscribed,  in  an  indelible 
manner,  iheir  names  upon  the  pages  of  history. 

Va.  InttittUfor  the  BUnd,  > 
5tauKofi,  1842.  5 


I've  teen  this  bright  one  pan  away,  as  fading  buea  of  even, 
To  her  hooM  of  light,  beyond  the  akies,  her  reating'place  ia 
Heaven. 

And  ia  it  thaa,  ye  fade   Old  Earth ;  thua,  thua,  thy  gloriea 

fly? 
The  faireat  thing  upon  thy  face,  created  thua  to  die  T 
Turn,  weary  one ;  let  not  thy  thought,  to  thia  poor  world  be 

given ; 
Nor  let  it  ever  be  forgot, — ^thy  better  home  'e  in  Heaven. 

Maktha  W.  Frazer. 


UNCERTAINTY  OF  LIFE. 
'*  Vft  Men  an  end  of  all  perfiBCtion."'—- BAb; 

Tve  looked  opon  the  sky  acrene,  with  its  onauHied  hue, 
I've  looked  on  thia  ethereal  vault,  and  loved  its  heavenly 

blae; 
fiutsooQ,  ah !  soon,  o'er  tbia  bright  aceaer  a  gatb'ring  gloom 

is  spread. 
And  my  sad  heart,  but  now  ao  gay,  ia  filled  with  aofema 

dread. 

Tie  leen  the  ran,  proud  king  of  day,  careering  in  hia  might, 
Soilmg  opoo  all  nature  fair,  and  beaming  with  delight ', 
Bat  soon  hia  gilded  chariot-wheels  aink  alowly  down  the 

West, 
^  a  bright  train  of  fleeting  eiouda  attend  htaa  to  hta  seat 

I've  gated  upon  the  lofty  oak— I  loved  ita  majeaty — 
The  ify  twined  about  ita  trunk,  in  graceful  modesty — 
But  sere  and  withered  are  ita  leavea,  ita  branches  have  de- 
cayed! 
The  mighty  monarch  of  the  wood,  low  in  the  doat  ia  laid. 

I  'e  gazed  upon  the  aaoontain  bird,  IVe  watched  ita  airy 

fiigbt— 
IVe  fattrd  the  rushing  of  iu  wing,  I*ve  aeen  iu  eye  of 

Tbe  fowler  ahoc !  alaa !  'tie  dead— a  cold  and  lifeleaa  thing  -, 
Aod  is  It  thus  ye  fell,  proad  bird,  bird  of  the  lofty  wingT 

l*re  seen  the  gallant  warrior  press  amidst  the  battle's  rage, 
"HiimiDg  for  glory  and  renown — a  name  on  history's  page ! — 
He  eharges  on, — ^the  Tict'ry's  bis,  the  clarion  swells  the 

hy.- 
^!  alaa!  he  iiallsl  he  falls !  as  die  the  notes  away. 

Aad  oh !  Yit  seen  Earth's  fairest  flower,  the  loveliest  of 

the  dell. 
With  a  Bind  of  spocleas  white,  pure  as  the  lily's  beU— 


THE  IDEAL. 


'*  Thoughts  hid,  but  not  less  cherished  than  of  old.** 

JDyrois. 
Mournfully  my  spirit  turns 

To  the  dreams  of  olden  time. 
And  oft  my  heart  within  me  bums 

When  I  hear  some  old-world  rhyme ; 
For,  ever,  baa  poeay  been  to  me 
The  Atalantis  of  time's  wide  sea ; 
I've  steered,  full  often,  my  weary  bark 
To  that  green  isle  on  the  waters  dark, 
But  never  my  foot  might  press  its  shore, 
And  1  torn  to  actusl  life  once  more. 

Mournfully,  oh,  monmfully  I 

MonmfuJIy  doth  my  bonom  pine 

For  the  fantasies  of  yootb, 
And  I  would  that  fancy  now  could  shine 

With  a  light  like  that  of  truth ; 
I  would  lift  my  wordly-Iaden  thought. 
To  the  realms  with  so  much  beauty  fraught, 
1  would  oalch  again  the  glorious  gleam. 
That  filled  my  soul  with  its  heavenly  lieam, 
Ere  my  earthly  hopes  and  earthly  fears 
Brought  my  feelings  back  to  this  vsle  of  tews, 

Mournfully,  oh,  moamfolly ! 

Mournfully  do  my  tear-drope  fall 

On  the  poet's  pictured  page, 
And  fain  would  I  the  dreams  recall 

That  gladdened  life'a  golden  age ; 
But  I  bartered  those  treasures,  long,  long  agoy 
For  happineaa  auch  aa  few  can  know. 
Nor  would  I  recall  the  feverish  paat. 
With  ita  wild  unrest  and  its  pang  at  last ; 
Yet  the  voice  of  song  has  a  magic  still, 
And  its  gentle  tones  can  my  spirit  thrill. 

Mournfully,  oh,  OBOvrnfuIly ! 


THE  ROSE'S  MORAL. 

The  gentle  rose-bud,  op'ning  fair, 

Begins  to  show  its  lovely  hue. 
And  sweetens  tlie  surrounding  air 

Aefreah'd,  by  morning'a  early  dew. 
Thua,  in  the  op'ning  of  our  days, 

Rdkgion  ahould  our  youth  adorn, 
And  VitrAie  and  her  lovely  waya 

With  heavenly  dewa  refreah  our  mom. 

The  rose,  full-blown,  its  fragrance  sheds. 
And  sends  its  odors  far  around ; 

Adorns  the  nieest  garden  beds. 
Or  beautifies  the  desert  ground. 
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And  thus,  in  manhood's  etrly  prime, 
Should  Virlue*s  gnrb  adorn  as  still ; 

Religion  should  employ  our  time. 
And  thoughts  of  Heaven  our  bosoms  fill. 

The  lorely  rose  begins  to  fade. 

It  loses  all  its  former  grace ; 
The  earth  is  with  its  leaves  o'erspread, 

And  lonely  seems  that  dreary  place. 
Thus,  when  the  prime  of  life  is  o*er 

And  chilling  age  is  creeping  on, 
We  pass  life's  weather-beaten  shore, 

And  go  to  those  before  us  gone. 

The  withered  rose  has  lost  its  die. 

But  still  its  sweet  perfumes  remain ; 
Its  scattered  leaves  neglected  lie, 

But  yet  a  fragrance  they  retain. 
And  thus  may  we,  when  ruthless  death 

Has,  with  his  sharp  scythe,  laid  us  low. 
In  joyous  transports  yield  our  breath. 

And  up  to  realms  of  glory  go! 


S»*«». 


RoMdolph  Maam  College,  1842. 


THE  PATRIOTISM  OF  SAINT  PAUL. 

Perhaps  the  noblest  model-man^  whose  virtues 
have  blest  the  world,  and  whose  devotion  to  human 
welfare  should  excite  the  world's  emulation,  was 
the  apostle  Paul.  It  would  be  well  for  us  to  fol- 
low him  as  far  as  possible  in  the  path  in  which  he 
followed  One  infinitely  greater  than  himself. 

He  was  a  noble  model  when  contemplated  in  the 
character  of  a  reformer.  As  you  read  his  wri- 
tings, observe  the  magnanimity  which  characteri- 
zed his  demeanor  towards  the  varied  world  with 
which,  in  his  high  capacity,  he  had  to  do  :  in  his 
speeches  before  rulers  and  enemies,  there  is  nothing 
of  arrogance  or  brow-beating, — ^nothing  of  wanton 
attack  or  disrespect ;  he  is  every  where  true  to 
himself  and  to  the  cause  he  advocates ;  he  is  stern 
in  his  argument  and  overwhelming  |n  his  appeals, 
but  every  where  he  is  superior  to  the  meanness  of 
contempt.  If  you  despise  his  theme,  you  are  con- 
strained to  acknowledge  in  the  advocate,  a  frank 
and  an  honest  man. 

When  we  consider  this  chief  of  apostles  as  a 
scholar,  it  is  not  likely  that  any  other  model  will 
be  named  as  superior  to  the  merit  he  possessed, 
and  the  admiration  he  has  won.  His  purity  and 
condensation  of  thought,  clothed  in  equally  pure 
and  pertinent  language,  is  perhaps  beyond  the  suc- 
cessful imitation  of  modem  minds.  But  the  pro- 
foundness of  his  sentiments  renders  his  style  nei- 
ther bold  nor  uninteresting.  He  is  full  of  vivacity 
and  beauty.  He  lays  the  universe  under  contribu- 
tion to  his  taste,  and  gives  us,  in  the  course  of  his 
argument,  a  copiousness  of  illustration  which  aids 
the  judgment  no  less  than  it  charms  the  heart.  He 
gives  us  the  product  and  proofs  of  extensive  read- 
ing, derived  from  sacred  writings  then  extant,  and 


from  contemporary  literature;  the  giant  minds 
of  antiquity  were  his  familiar  compaoioDS,  and  tbeii 
eloquent  wisdom  was  redolent  on  his  lips,  as  is 
proved  by  frequent  quotations  interspersed  in  his 
works.  No  where  else  shall  we  find  such  speci- 
mens of  logical  reasoning,  pathetic  appeals,  ud 
crushing  eloquence  as  sprang  from  the  well-fanish- 
ed  armory  of  PauPs  intellect,  and  the  glowing  pas- 
sions of  his  ardent  heart. 

He  participated  in  high  and  superhuman  agea- 
cies.  His  true,  but  that  was  not  all.  He  was  i 
scholar.  He  had  studied  long  and  faitbfiilly  al 
Gamaliel's  feet.  He  had  imbibed  the  fiilness  of 
that  spirit  of  intelligence  which  ho? ered,  like  t 
mantle  of  glory,  over  his  native  land. 

You  see  how  that  spirit  clnng  to  him,  after  his 
conversion,  through  sunshine  and  throogh  stom, 
when  innumerable  cares  and  sufferings,  of  which 
we  can  have  no  adequate  conception,  pressed  their 
mountain-weight  of  agony  upon  him  in  tofl,  exile 
and  dungeon-chains.  Despite  all  these,  wbea  he 
sent  to  have  his  cloak  brought  to  shield  his  hody 
from  biting  frosts,  he  gave  special  chtige  that  his 
books  and  parchments  should  also  be  broagbt  to 
nourish  his  mighty  and  all-grasping  mind.  0 
there  was  the  scholar  who  could  not  onlj  exhort 
his  junior  partners  in  the  ministry  to  gire  them- 
selves to  reading  and  reflection,  but  himself  set  aa 
example  which  God  has  made  it  our  datj  to  esiQ- 
late,  and  the  praise  of  human-kind  to  rerere. 

It  would  seem  almost  snperfluoos  to  speak  of 
Paul  as  a  Christian.  Wherever  he  is  spoken  of  at 
all,  he  is  noted  in  this  character.  And  be  deserres 
all  the  regard  that  is  paid  him.  After  his  confer- 
sion,  he  tells  us  that  he  ''  conferred  not  vitb  fiesh 
and  blood.''  He  retired  to  Arabia  Fetrea^wheiehe 
received  a  revelation  of  the  mysteries  of  the  King- 
dom of  God.  Then  he  went  evciy  where,  preach- 
ing Christ  crucified.  He  labored  with  his  own 
hands,  to  prove  that  he  was  influenced  by  bo  selfish 
motives.  Contributions  were  taken  for  his  lopfwrt, 
and  he  took  up  contributions  to  aid  his  fellow-labor- 
ers. ^  He  was  instant  in  season  and  oat  of  sea- 
son." He  filled  his  own  countiy  with  the  ioloen- 
ces  of  the  Gospel;  so  that  by  the  mighty  reTolati(« 
which  he  wrought,  through  the  power  of  God,  be 
was  accused  of  turning  the  moral  worid  opside 
down. 

Then  he  crossed  the  JSgean  sea ;  sod,  at  Phi- 
lippi,  planted  the  first  church  in  Europe.  It  «>* 
his  hand  that  kindled  there  the  little  flame  which 
was  destined  to  augment  its  briUianey  with  its 
power,  and,  amid  revolution  and  carnage,  to  poor 
its  purifying  light  and  redeeming  eneigy  westvaid 
round  the  globe. 

All  this  he  had  done  before  he  set  out  on  his  fifth 

recorded  journey  to  Jerusalem.  It  was  then  he 
^>ake  the  deep  meaning  language  reeofded  io  Acts 
21:  13.     It  was  then  that  he  is  to  be  riewed  in  a 

new  and  sublime  aspect.    He  had  declared  his  is- 
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tentioD  of  reTisiting  the  city  which  had  been  the 
scene  of  bis  former  persecution,  and  which  remained 
the  residence  of  his  most  bitter  foes.  His  chris- 
tian friends,  merging  for  the  moment  their  Re- 
deemer's interest  in  their  feelings  of  friendship  for 
this  hoary-headed  apostle,  besought  him  not  to  go. 
They  gathered  in  groups  around  him,  and  their 
hearts  bled  while  some  of  their  number  authorita- 
tiTely  prophesied  that  they  would  see  his  face  no 
more.  Then  Agabus,  an  accredited  prophet,  took 
PanPs  girdle  and  bound  himself,  saying,  "thus 
shall  the  Jews  at  Jerusalem  bind  the  man  who 
owns  this  girdle."  He  had  just  before  knelt  on 
that  sea-shore  and  prayed  with  them.  The  bil- 
lows of  the  dark  Mediterranean  rolled  at  their  feet. 
The  ship  lay  anchored  in  sight.  Paul  turned  to 
}^o  from  them  over  those  dark  waters  to  that  cruel 
city,  probably  to  die.  Who  wonders  that  they 
wept?  Who  wonders  that  they  fell  on  his  neck  and 
heaongbt  him  not  to  go  thence  to  be  murdered  ? 

But  consider  Paul's  emotions.     There  stood  his 
bosom-friends.    They  had  soothed  him  in  his  sor- 
rows, aided  him  in  his  poverty,  and  prayed  for  him 
in  his  distress.     He  had  instructed  them  in  their 
ignorance,  guided  them  in  their  convictions,  and 
welcomed  them  into  the  Kingdom  of  Christ.  How 
tender  most  have  been  the  feelings  of  any  man  to- 
wards that  weepini;  company  of  primitive  Chris- 
Uaos,  under  such  circumstances,  and  at  such  a  time. 
But  remember,  it  was  not  a  man  of  common  sensi- 
hOities,  who  stood  there  the  object  of  so  much  re- 
gard.   It  was  Paul,  the  aged.     In  his  boyhood,  he 
hid  been  initiated  into  all  the  refining  influences  of 
1  refined  philosophy.    In  his  early  manhood  he  had 
matared  his  mind  with  the  delicate  impressions  of 
» elegant  and  liberal  education.     The  ennobling 
iofluences  of  philosophy,  science  and  the  beautiful 
vts,  were  familiar  to  him.     It  was  in  the  land  of 
visdom,  loveliness  and  glory  that  he  lived,  studied 
and  drunk  in  from  beautiful  landscapes,  from  sta- 
toes  and  paintings,  from  architecture,  eloquence, 
^  poetry,  a  spirit  which  made  him  keenly  sensi- 
tive to  every  element  of  beauty  and  tenderness. 
^i^  is  an  item  by  do  means  to  be  cast  out  of  the 
account.     Education,   while  it  aggrandizes  the 
vhole  man  in  point  of  mental  excellence,  at  the 
«^e  time  and  in  the  same  proportion,  renders  the 
hest  spirits  susceptible  of  pain.     The  ignorant 
Bian  may  pass  over  many  scenes  both  of  pleasure 
asd  disgust  with  entire  indifference,  while  the  man 
of  coliivated  taste  and  feeling  will  be  moved  most 
KDsibiy.    The  same  acute  sensibilities  which  lay 
a  cultivated  mind  feelingly  open  to  ethereal  beauty 
^  trviscendent  worth,  render  their  possessor 
iDost  fearfully  exposed  to  the  pangs  of  sorrow  and 
the  ilia  of  life : 

*'  Chords  that  vibnite  sweetest  pleasure 
Trill  the  deepest  notes  of  woe.** 

A  well-balanced  mind,  sternly  disciplined  by  sci- 
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ence,  beautified  by  the  elegant  arts,  and  sanctified 
by  Grace — the  highest  and  holiest  of  all  eridow- 
meots — ^finds  a  fountain  of  sublimity  and  tenderness 
welling  up  within,  which  nourishes  the  noblest  feel- 
ings and  the  acutest  sense.  All  of  these  Paul 
possessed  to  an  uncommon  degree.  His  eloquence, 
his  pungency  of  expression,  his  nobleness  of  cha- 
racter, were  built  on  them.  Without  these  endow- 
ments he  would  have  been  a  nullity.  With  them, 
where  he  now  stands  on  that  sea-shore,  surrounded 
by  those  weeping  friends  and  children  of  his  prayers, 
he  feels  for  the  moment  like  a  most  wretched  man. 
Now,  perhaps,  you  feel  the  deep  meaning  of  those 
passionate  words,  "  What  mean  ye  to  weep  and  to 
break  my  heart  V  His  soul  was  tremblingly  alive  to 
the  scene  around  him.  He  felt  beyond  the  power 
of  language  to  express.  His  feelings  grew  into 
tears  and  gushed  from  fountains,  often  stirred  but 
never  so  emptied  before.  See  that  grey-headed 
apostle,  his  garments  hanging  loosely  from  his  aged 
limbs,  his  eyes  full  of  tears, — ^see  him  surrounded 
by  the  young,  the  beautiful,  the  middle-aged,  all 
his  dearest  friends  dissolved  in  grief,  and  hear  that 
voice  trembling  with  emotion,  exclaim,  **What 
mean  ye  to  weep  so  in  my  sight  ?  Let  me  depart 
to  my  martyrdom  without  this  sorest  of  griefs ;  Oh 
why  will  ye  break  my  heart !" 

And  why  did  he  persist  in  going  ?  Why  did  he 
leave  the  dearest  friends  and  the  holiest  associa- 
tions for  immediate  persecutions  and  prospective 
death  ?  The  answer  is  given  by  himself.  It  was 
for  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  that  he  was  wil- 
ling, not  only  to  be  bound,  but  to  die.  He  saw 
that  the  interest  of  that  cause  he  once  had  so  per- 
secuted, depended  on  the  perilous  act.  His  choice 
was  taken.  For  a  moment  he  had  yielded  to  the 
sensibilities  of  his  nature,  but  when  he  thought  of 
what  was  at  issue,  he  forgot  every  earthly  conside- 
ration. 

Perhaps,  in  no  other  place,  even  in  PauPs  history, 
is  the  element  of  moral  heroism  so  distinctly  man- 
ifested, as  in  the  language  uttered  by  the  apostle 
on  this  occasion. 

Let  us  attend  to  a  few  particulars :  Christianity 
was  given  not  only  for  personal  salvation,  but  it  is 
the  foundation  of  all  just  laws  and  the  means  of 
perpetuating  all  national  worth.  This  blessed  trea- 
sure for  man  and  for  nations,  was,  at  this  fearful 
crisis,  entrusted  to  the  care  and  faithfulness  of  St. 
Paul.  It  was  made  his  duty  to  illustrate  and  en- 
force its  precepts  by  all  honorable  means,  and  at 
the  sacrifice  of  every  thing  but  truth  and  justice. 

The  duty  was  clear.  Paul  was  the  last  man 
who  would  neglect  it.  Consider  the  danger  of  dis- 
charging PauPs  duty,  the  means  he  employed,  and 
the  result  of  his  faithfulness. 

I.  His  bitterest  foes  were  his  own  countrymen. 
Those  who  lauded  him  most  when  he  persecuted 
the  trembling  advocates  of  Christianity,  were  the 
fiercest  to  revile,  persecute  and  murder  him  when 
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he  espoused  the  very  cause  he  had  opposed.  Pro- 
bably religious  prejudice  is  the  most  hellish  of  all 
hate,  and  it  was  poured  in  full  volume  on  PauVs 
devoted  head  by  the  incensed  Jews.  There  was  a 
negative  scorn  and  contempt  which  met  him  on  all 
bands  from  the  rabble,  and  an  uncompromising  po- 
sitive hate  was  hurled  at  him  by  the  rulers  and 
persecuting  priests.  All  classes  were  aroused  to 
exterminate  the  growing  sect  in  genera],  and  to 
crush  their  distinguished  advocate  in  particular. 
The  philosophers  dreaded  him,  for  he  was  equal  to 
the  mightiest,  and  could  silence  them  with  their 
own  weapons.  No  man  of  reflection  could  con- 
ceive of  a  deer  chased  and  gnashed  on  by  a  hun- 
dred blood- hounds,  as  placed  in  a  more  perilous 
condition,  than  was  Paul  in  the  discharge  of  his 
duty.  Almost  every  path  was  waylaid,  cities 
were  guarded,  assassinators  were  hired  and  vows 
taken  to  insure  his  death.  But  an  Almighty  arm 
guarded  him  yet  a  little  while  longer.  He  went 
to  Jerusalem,  for  the  fifth  and  last  time,  to  proclaim 
Christ,  the  hope  of  the  world.  He  was  accused 
before  Felix,  and  was  thence  handed  over  to  tbe 
pompous  court  of  Agrippa.  The  eloquence  which 
went  to  the  heart  of  that  prince,  and  thrilled  there 
like  a  spirit*s  voice,  saved  the  intrepid  apostle  from 
immediate  death.  A  fragment  of  his  speech  is  left 
us  as  a  specimen  of  noble  advocacy  for  eternal 

tni^. 

Though  he  made  bis  judges  quail  at  his  voice, 
and  convinced  their  reason  by  his  arguments,  yet 
their  malice  would  not  set  him  free.  With  other 
prisoners,  he  was  sent  bound  on  board  ship  to  Rome. 
Fastings,  storms  and  shipwreck  awaited  him.  At 
length  he  was  cast  ashore  on  the  rocky  island  of 
Malta,  where  he  proved  his  harmless  character  by 
shaking  a  fiery  viper  from  his  hand. 

After  a  dreary  sojourn  of  three  months,  he  pro- 
ceeded in  another  ship  to  Rome,  where  he  was  put 
to  death  for  the  sake  of  that  truth  which  he  loved 
more  than  life.  Well  might  he  remind  the  Corin- 
thian brethren  of  his  abundant  sufferings,  as  he 
has  so  graphically  done  in  2nd  Cor.  Chap.  11. 

IL  Consider  the  means  Paul  used  to  accomplish 

his  great  purpose. 
He  reasoned.  It  is  interesting  to  the  thought- 
ful and  minute  observer  of  PauPs  writings,  to  notice 
how  vividly  he  discriminates  between  man  as  an 
animal  and  man  as  a  rational  being.  He  adverts 
to  man's  baser  propensities,  not  as  the  objects  of 
execration,  but  as  the  instruments  of  usefulness, 
when  properly  educated  and  subdued.  When  he 
has  pointed  out  their  uses  and  abuses,  he  reminds 
you  that  however  much  they  may  minister  to  your 
weal  or  woe,  the  gratification  of  mere  animal  pas- 
sion will  be  limited  to  this  life.  But  he  more  fre- 
quently directs  our  attention  to  higher  and  better 
powers.  He  points  out  reason  in  man,  and  reve- 
rently appeals  to  that  as  evidence  and  confirmation 
of  what  he  says.     Wherever  he  went,  he  reasoned 


of  faith,  of  righteousness,  of  a  resurrection,  and  of 
a  judgment  to  come.     He  adapted  his  argumeDU- 
tion  to  the  capacities  of  his  hearers.    He  took  their 
own  premises;  and,  by  luminous  and  legitimate  de- 
ductions, fastened  convictions  on  mind,  which  miod 
could  not  evade.     See  him  in  the  early  paxt  of  his 
ministry,  disarming  cavillers  and  conquering  opposi- 
tion.    See  him  afterwards  at  Athens,  that  centre 
of  wisdom   and  philosophic   glory, — sec  him  on 
Mars'  Hill,  the  central  forum  of  the  civilised  world, 
with  the  wisest  sages  of  the  age,  full  of  the  bit- 
terest prejudices,  for  his  hearers, — see  hina  sobdoe 
their  haughtiness  by  his  superior  reasoning,  and 
pour  a  flood  of  light  upon  their  minds,  which  made 
converts  of  the  mightiest  foes.    And  at  a  still  liter 
period,  when  manacled  and  unsupported  by  the  pre- 
sence of  friends,  he  appeared  in  the  coarts  of 
haughty  princes, "  a  scoff,  a  jest,  a  by-word  through 
the  world," — when,  before  Felix,  he  defended  him- 
self, and  before  Agrippa,  delivered  the  most  elo- 
quent of  his  speeches  extant ;  how  mighty  were 
the  movings  of  reason  in  him,  and  how  mighty  veie 
the  effects  his  reasonings  produced !  We  lo?e  to 
think  of  him  on  such  an  occasion.    The  hooi  ar- 
rives for  his  trial.     His  tribunal  assemble.    Their 
prepossessions  are  all  against  the  prisoner.   Tbe 
mob  at  their  heels  pant  for  his  blood.    A  slight  tu- 
mult announces  the  arrival  of  the  victim.    He  is 
placed  in  their  midst.     Every  countenance  scowU, 
and  every  eye  flashes  veageaoce  on  him.    But  look 
at  the  prisoner.     He  is  calm  and  c<^ected,  sare 
when  some  perjured  wretch  testifies  against  him; 
and  then  his  bosom  gently  swells,  and  his  eye  mois- 
tens at  the  cruel  perseverance  of  those  whose  pood 
he  seeks  and  whom  he  has  never  harmed.    A  sig- 
nal is  given  for  the  prisoner  to  make  hia  defence. 
He  arises  in  mild  obedience  to  the  commaod.   His 
brow  is  wrinkled  with  care,  and  his  limbs  tremble 
with  age  and  toil.     The  occasion  reminds  him  of 
the  interests  at  stake,  and  he  attempts  ooce  more 
to  speak.     His  voice  trembles  with  emotion.   His 
foes  hurl  defiance  at  his  weakness.    But  be  kin- 
dles with  his  theme.     His  eye  begins  to  bam  with 
youthful  splendor ;  his  countenance  brightens ;  hu 
voice  swells  out  in  mellow  and  more  thrilling  tones. 
His  soul  wakes  up  to  its  wonted  vigor;  he  ri^ 
superior  to  hate  and  wrong  and  pony  bteken»?«; 
he  lays  hold  of  ethereal  reason ;  he  deals  sonad 
arguments;  he  flashes  conviction  upon  all  minds: 
he  overwhelms  all  opposition  with  resislfeas  force; 
persecution   cowers  before   his  piercing  glaoce; 
kings  grow  pale  at  his  eloquence ;  obdurate  sinners 
quail  at  the  spirit  that  flashes  through  him,  and  ciy 
out  "  men  and  brethren  what  shall  we  do  T 

Such  was  the  apostle  Paul.  Such  was  his  roan- 
ner  of  procedure  every  where.  He  did  not  equi- 
vocate, he  did  not  vilify,  he  did  not  hale,  revile. 
nor  slander  even  his  bitterest  foe.  He  reasoned. 
he  demonstrated,  he  prayed,  he  loved,  be  trafelkd 
by  land  and  by  sea;  by  night  and  by  day  be  »«« 
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with  Godlike  hardihood  over  the  wide  regions  of 
the  cirilized  world,  doing  this.  Mountain  and  val- 
ley, palace  and  hovel,  city  and  desert,  sunshine  and 
storm,  friends  and  foes,  all  persons,  all  places,  all 
times,  found  this  greatest  of  apostles  and  greatest 
of  men  in  the  same  work  of  reasoning  on  religion 
and  eternal  life. 

III.  We  come  now  to  consider  the  last  division 
of  this  subject — viz. ;  the  results  of  this  resolution 
and  conduct  of  St.  Paul. 

His  friends  fell  on  his  neck,  and,  with  tears,  be- 
Eougbt  him  to  stay  with  them.     But  he  was  told 
that  duty  required  his  presence  elsewhere.     That 
was  enough.     He  considered  that  the  ultimate  in- 
terests of  the  human  race  depended  much  on  the 
step  be  took.     The  vacillating  brethren  of  Jeru- 
salem needed  to  be  confirmed  in  the  faith.     The 
charches  throughout  Asia  needed  the  last  remnant 
of  his  support.     The  incipient  churches  of  Africa 
uid  Europe,  needed  the  guidance  of  his  teaching 
and  the  evidence  of  his  example.     He  was  wont 
to  detect  in  principles,  the  elements  of  immortality. 
He  saw  in  the  Gospel  the  germinal  seeds  of  eter- 
nal life.     He  had  proved  its  legitimate  tendency 
CD  his  own  intellect  and  heart.    He  saw  in  it  the 
reooTating  and  saving  power  given  to  raise  man  to 
Heaven,  and  that  without  it,  man  must  sink  and 
sink  and  sink  forever.    He  felt  that  Christianity,  in 
its  proper  aae,  lay  at  the  foundation  of  all  righte- 
oos  law,  government,  science,  and  religion.     In  a 
word,  in  the  same  proportion  as  mankind  governed 
their  physical,  intellectual  and  moral  powers,  by 
the  simple  but  sublime  principles  committed  to  bis 
charge,  they  would  be  happy  and  blest ;  and,  in  the 
same  proportion  as  they  neglected  or  perverted 
them,  they  would  be  wretched.     And  what  was 
belief  in  PauVs  mind  eighteen  hundred  years  ago, 
ii  it  not  history  now !     Go  back  on  the  wing  of 
thought  to  the  auspicious  night,  when  the  Star  of 
Bethlehem  first  shed  its  beams  on  the  hills  of  Pa- 
lestine, and  thence  soar  from  the  Dead  Sea  west- 
ward, over  Asia,  Africa,  and  Europe,  to  this  New 
World,  and  mark  the  rise,  progress  and  destruction 
of  myriads  of  nations,  down  to  the  present  hour, — 
aod  tell  me,  if  the  useful  arts  have  not  flourished, 
science  advanced,  and  religion  prospered ;  if  gooild 
laws  have  not  been  perpetuated,  and  nations  been 
happy,  In   proportion  to  their  observance  of  the 
Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  1     When  the  intellect  is 
renovated,  and  the  whole  rational  man  is  raised  up 
to  a  comma nion  and  a  co-existence  with  the  blessed 
C^od,  when  earth  is  made  a  gateway  to  Heaven, 
(^hon  time  is  made  a  rapture  by  the  foretaste  of  a 
safe  eternity,  when  all  this  is  won,  and  won  only 
:>y  the  Gospel,  we  see  most  vividly  what  is  due  to 
he  toil,  groans  and  blood  of  Jesus  Christ,  his  Apos- 
]c»,  and  the  Christian  Fathers.     How  many  thuus- 
mds  experienced  the  most  glorious  results  from 
he  immediate  eflfect  of  that  one  act  of  Paul !  How 
aany  millions  have  since  been  moved  by  his  ex- 


ample and  confirmed  by  the  lessons  he  taught!  Who 
can  tell  but  that  Luther  and  his  coadjutors  drank 
from  this  single  act,  the  spirit  of  that  heroism  whicK 
disenthralled  the  world  1  Who  can  tell  how  much 
we  are  indebted  to  this  single  act  for  the  measure 
of  stability,  intelligence,  and  happiness  which  pre- 
ponderate in  our  day  t  The  ships  that  are  bearing 
the  heralds  of  salvation  to  distant  nations,  the  mil- 
lions of  presses  scattering  religion  and  learning 
every  where,  the  joys  of  our  fire-side  and  the  hopes 
of  our  heart, — who  can  tell  how  much  they  all 
have  resulted  from  that  one  act  of  the  apostle 
Paul  1  Put  his  patriotism  over  against«ommon  he- 
roes, and  we  shall  the  more  distinctly  perceive  the 
contrast. 

The  three  hundred  Spartans  who  were  slain  at 
the  time  of  their  heroical  defence  of  Thermopylae, 
lie  buried  where  they  fell.  The  Grecian  nation 
built  a  monument  over  their  dust,  bearing  this  in- 
scription— **"  Stranger,  tell  the  Lacedemonians  that 
we  lie  here  in  obedience  to  their  laws." 

Paul  was  beheaded  at  Rome.  Could  we  stand 
by  his  tomb,  we  should  stand  by  the  ashes  of  a 
martyr  to  duty,  the  ashes  of  the  greatest  moral 
hero  the  world  ever  saw. 

Whatever  Paul  may  have  accomplished,  he  did 
no  more  than,  from  the  condition  of  his  being,  he 
was  obligated  to  do. 

Paul  had  talents;  so  have  we  in  a  graduated  mea- 
sure; and  we  are  as  much  obligated  to  glorify  God 
in  their  use,  as  was  Paul.  He  has  finished  his 
course,  he  has  fought  the  good  fight,  and  he  has 
gone  to  receive  his  reward  in  glory.  We  are  fol- 
lowing him  to  eternity.  Are  we,  like  him,  devoted 
to  the  interests  of  our  race,  and  the  glory  of  our 

God  t  BLM. 

Richmond,  July  4,  1843. 


FATHER-LAND. 
I. 

My  father-Iuid,  my  father-loAd ! 

IVe  stood  on  many  a  foreign  strand ; 

IVe  seen  their  cities  grand  and  fair, 

And  palaces  and  wonders  rare ; 
Bat  still  my  thoughts  to  thee  have  ever  tumM, 
And  still  my  heart  with'love  for  thee  hath  burn'd. 

II. 
Tve  sat  on  Rome's  proud  capitol, 
And  traced  the  rich,  illumin'd  scroll. 
Which  history  spread  before  my  eyes; 
And,  at  her  beck,  I  saw  arise 
The  city  of  the  Consuls,  sending  forth 
Its  dreaded  mandates  over  all  the  earth. 

III. 
The  CflBsars'  gilded  Rome  too  earner 
And  heroes  of  a  deathless  name 
Passed  by,  leading  their  triumphs  on, 
Rich  with  the  spoils  of  empires  won : 
And  in  the  Forum  at  my  feet,  I  saw 
The  Senate  giving  to  tUe  world  iu  law. 
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IV, 
I  tam'd — the  modrrn  Rome  there  lay. 
Spreading  its  pomps  to  the  clear  day ; 
Where  geniua,  time,  and  wealth  and  art. 
Have  each  bestowed  iu  ample  part. 
To  deck  the  gorgeous  banner  high  unfurl'd : 
The  banner  before  which  kneels,  in  awe,— a  world. 

V. 
Still,  *mid  these  pageants  of  old  time. 
Amid  the  glare  of  power  sublime, 
'Mid  history's  proud  and  boastful  story, 
'Mid  modern  art's  effulgent  glory. 
My  father-land,  to  thee  my  thoughts  still  turn'd, 
And  still  my  heart  to  ihee,  in  fondness  bum'd. 

VK 
I've  travers'd  England's  gladsome  isle, 
Where  churlish  envy's  self  must  smile ; 
I've  seen,  O  France !  thy  cities  gay, 
Where  life's  a  short,  but  blithesome  day ; 
O  Naples !  felt  thy  charms,  and  Slamboul !  thine ; 
And  ;teen  the  Grecian  sun  on  Athens  shine ; 

Til. 
I've  stood  upon  the  Danube's  shore. 
And  seen  proud  Austria's  eagle  soar ; 
Its  tireless  wing,  its  steady  eye, 
Raising  the  admiration  high : 
But  all,  all,  deepen'd  still  my  fealty, — 
My  own  dear  father-land,  for  thine  and  thee. 

VIII. 
My  father-land,  my  father-land, 
On  Asia's  plains,  on  Afrie's  sand, 
I've  thought  of  thee ;— who  could  forget  T 
When  in  all  lands  by  query  met — 
"  The  slander'd  home  of  freedom— tell,  O  tell, 
The  blessed  home  of  freedom, — fares  it  well  ?** 

IX. 
Far,  far,  among  the  snowy  hills 
Of  the  rough  Swiss  ;  among  the  rills 
Which  from  the  Appenines  descend ; 
Where  thy  gay  slopes,  O  Hesse !  bend. 
And  sink  in  graceful  curves  to  meet  the  Rhine, 
My  Country  !  over  all,  men's  hearts  are  thine. 

X. 
Could  I  forget  thee,  father-land  7 
When  at  thy  name,  the  stranger's  hand 
And  stranger's  heart  were  open'd  wide, 
And  forth  there  came  a  gushing  tide 
Of  kindnesses  pour'd  out,  for  sake  of  thee, 
The  world's  bright  polar  stary-'home  of  the  free ! 

XI. 

*         My  Country !  choicest  gifls  are  thine, 

Which  Europe's  brightest  gems  outshine ; 
Each  of  thy  children  richer  far, 
Than  crowned  heads  from  prince  to  czar; 
The  cause  of  Human  Right  is  in  thy  hand  ; 
May  Heaven  prosper  thee,  dear  father-land ! 
i'cMocoZa,  1842.  J. 


SONNET, 

BY  WASHINGTON   ALLSTOM. 

On  the  Statue  of  ao  Angel,  by  Bienaim^,  of  Rome,  in  tke 
possession  of  J.  S.  Coplsy  Gkiix,  Esq. 

Oh,  who  can  look  on  that  celestial  fsce, 
And  kindred  for  it  claim  with  aught  on  earth? 
If  ever  here  more  lovely  form  had  birth — 
No— -never  that  supernal  purity — that  grace 
So  eloquent  of  unimpassioned  love! 
That,  by  a  simple  movement,  thus  impsrts 
Its  own  harmonious  peace,  the  while  oar  hearts 
Riae,  as  by  instinet,  to  the  world  above. 
And  yet  we  look  on  cold,  unconscious  tUmt. 
But  what  is  that  which  thus  our  spirits  can 
As  Truth  and  Life  ?  'Tis  not  material  Art- 
But  e'en  the  Sculptor's  soul  to  sense  unseard. 
Oh,  never  may  he  doubt — its  witness  so  reveal'd— 
There  lives  within  him  an  immortal  part. 


"  WHAT  IS  LOVE  1" 

A  friend  of  ours  asked  a  young  lady  this  question,  a  few 
days  since.  Read  her  prompt,  yet  beautiful  reply:  "To 
mc,"  she  said,  **  it  seems  the  visible  presence  of  all  that  is 
holiest  in  human  dreams,  tlie  one  blessing  no  earthly 
hunilJig^rf  an  replace  or  atone  for.  To  a  woman,  it  is 
*'  practical  religion,  compensating  for  the  unnumbered  trials 
"  which  surround  and  shadow  her  common  lot." 
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OUR  YOUNGER  POETS. 

BY   O.   LITINOSTOM   TALLIUDGB. 

There  ia  no  species  of  reading  more  inlerestiog 
or  useful  than  correct  and  impartial  biographical 
notices  of  persons  who  have  rendered  themselTei 
eminent  in  the  political,  moral,  or  literary  world. 
Our  thonghts  naturally  turn  from  the  u:i>rk  to  its 
author;  and  when  the  former  has  woo  oar  idmin- 
tion,  nothing  is  more  common  than  for  us  to  isqoite 
into  the  history  of  the  latter.  Leaving  othen  more 
learned  in  ethics  and  politics  to  note  the  career  of 
their  respective  champions,  it  is  our.  present  por- 
pose  to  turn  the  public  eye  to  some  of  the  nsiog 
stars  of  literature.  With  this  view,  therefore,  it 
is  our  design  to  present  from  time  to  time  brief 
sketches  of  such  of  our  younger  poets  as  mar  be 
known  to  us  personally  or  by  reputation,  and  whoM 
writings  we  believe  to  have  given  evideoceof  more 
than  ordinary  promise.  In  doing  tbii,  we  shall  not 
attempt  to  present  a  critical  analysis  of  their  pro- 
ductions, nor  to  give  more  than  an  oalline  of  their 
personal  history.  Indeed,  our  informatioii  io  re- 
gard to  most  of  those  of  whom  we  shall  speak, (hM 
not  enable  us  to  detail  the  incidents  of  their  lives, 
were  such  a  course  desirable  or  proper. 


I. 
CHARLES  W.  EVEREST. 

The  Rev.  C.  W.  Everest,  whose  wriiingSi  boik 
in  prose  and  verse,  have,  for  the  last  few  veaHf 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  reading  public,  li  » 
son  of  the  late  Sherman  Everest,  Esq.  of  Siau- 
bury,  Connecticut — an  influential  member  ol  ti* 
bar  in  Hartford  county.  Before  the  aobjcci  of  ilii« 
sketch  had  passed  the  years  of  childhood,  his  faifctf 
died,  and  the  family  removed  to  Whitesboro',  a 
the  Sute  of  New-York.    On  arriving  at  a  saiuaif 
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age,  he  was  apprenticed  to  the  printing-busiDesa  in 
l-tica;  it  was  while  in  the  performance  of  his  daily 
duties  io  the  printing-office  that  he  first  gave  wings 
to  his  fancy,  and  learned  the  '*  art  and  mystery"  of 
holding  comnranion  with  the  stars,  and  gathering 
lessons  of  wisdom  from  the  running  brook,  the 
fading  flower,  and  the  ^ling  leaf.   While  in  Utica, 
and  we  belieTe  before  he  attained  his  majority,  he 
edited  and  published  a  literary  periodical  entitled 
^'The  Records  of  Genius,^    Having  gone  through 
with  his  preparatory  studies,  he,  in  1834,  entered 
Washington  College  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  at  which 
iosUtutioQ  he  was  graduated  with  distinguished 
boaor  at  the  Annual  Commencement,  August  2d, 
1S3S.    On  this  occasion,  he  delivered  one  of  his 
best  poems — ^^Belshazzar^^ — which  was  afterwards 
poblisbed ;  it  received  the  warmest  tributes  of  pnuse 
from  the  periodical  press.   After  he  was  graduated, 
he  spent  one  or  two  seasons  in  North  Carolina,  du- 
riog  which  time  the  periodicals,  both  of  the  South 
aod  North,  were  not  unfrequently  enriched  by  the 
productions  of  his  pen.     Soon  after  his  return  to 
the  North,  he  was  ordained  as  a  preacher  of  the 
Episcopal  order,  and  is  now  engaged  in  the  labors 
of  his  holy  calling  at  Meriden,  Conn.    On  the  31st 
of  May  last,  Mr.  Everest  was  married  at  Fayette- 
Tille,  North  Carolina,  to  Miss  Sarah  Louisa  Mallett. 
His  poem  entitled  "Babylon'^  has  been  justly  ad- 
mired; but  the  *^  Vision  of  Death,''^  we  regard  as 
the  most  imaginative  and  spirited  of  his  writings. 
The  latter  was  delivered  at  the  "Junior  Ezhibi- 
tioQ*'  of  Washington  College,  in  1837 — and   has 
sioce  been  published  in  pamphlet  form,  and  widely 
circulated.     It  evinces  a  strong  and  vivid  imagina- 
tion, and  is  characterized  by  a  richness  of  imagery — 
of  smoothness  of  versification,  which  has  seldom 
been  surpassed  by  the  most  distinguished  of  our 
Dative  bards.     We  cannot  better  conclude  this  no- 
Uee  than  by  giving  an  extract  or  two  from  this 
peem.    Id  boasting  of  the  supremacy  of  his  do- 
minion, Death  ezultingly  exclaims : 

**  I  will  speed  Ut  the  soldier  at  rest  on  the  plain, 
Afid  the  tittgle  at  morning  will  call  him  in  vain ; 
lie  shall  aleep  in  my  arms  with  no  shroud  but  hit  mail, 
Sor  wake  vfc  hen  ihe  war-cry  swells  loud  on  the  gale ! 
Wnea  ihe  cloud  of  the  battle  is  dark  in  the  air, 
Aod  the  foemen  encounter,  then  look  for  me  there  ! 
The  proud,  vaunting  warrior  shall  bow  at  roy  will, 
1  will  say  to  the  war-horse—*  lit  dawn  and  be  tUUP  " 

The  poem  concludes  with  the  following : 

'*  There  were  '  heaps  upon  heaps'  of  the  mangled  and  slain, 

T&e  tyrant  had  boasted,  nor  boasted  in  vain ! 

T«as  a  horrible  scene, — not  a  breath,  not  a  groan — 

And  Death,  the  proud  rictor,  was  stalking  alone ! 

He  was  wearied  with  slaughter— infirm  was  his  tread, 

A»i  be  sat  him  to  rest  on  a  heap  of  his  dead !" 


**  *■  FezT  not,'  said  the  spirit,  *his  kingdom  is  o'er. 
He  shMll  speak  to  the  awe-stricken  nations  no  more ; 
Though  dominion  o'er  earth  to  his  sceptre  was  given, 
Ya  demtk  Mkma  not  enUr  the portmU  tifheaveHp  " 


If. 

PAYNE  KENYON  KILBOURNE. 
To  the  attentive  readers  of  the  periodical  litera- 
ture of  our  country,  this  is  not  an  unfamiliar  name. 
For  the  last  six  or  eight  years,  the  productions  of 
Mr.  Kilboume  have  appeared  in  the  pages  of  the 
Southern  Literary  Messenger,  the  Lady^s  Book, 
Graham*s  Magazine,  the  Dollar  Magazine,  Phila- 
delphia Saturday  Courier,  and  others  of  our  most 
popular  magazines  and  newspapers.  Without  as- 
piring to  the  character  of  a  poet,  he  has  written 
mucli  which  deservedly  ranks  in  the  first  order  of 
poetry,  both  on  account  sf  its  moral  beauty  and  the 
exactness  and  melody  of  its  numbers.  Nor  is  he 
wanting  in  the  finer  susceptibilities  of  our  nature. 
Many  of  his  poems  bear  the  best  evidence  of  a  cul- 
tivated heart  as  well  as  intellect,  and  may  be  read, 
not  only  with  interest,  but  with  profit ;  and,  so  far 
as  our  observation  extends,  it  may,  with  truth,  be 
said  of  him,  that  he  has  written 

"  No  line  which,  dying,  he  could  wish  to  blot'* 

Mr.  Kilboume  is  a  native  of  Litchfield,  Connec- 
ticut. Like  Montgomery,  Morris,  Wood  worth, 
Clarke,  and  many  other  master-spirits  of  the  lyre, 
he,  too,  commenced  his  poetical  career  in  a  print- 
ing-ofiice,  and  like  them  was  early  compelled  to 
struggle  with  adverse  circumstances.  If  we  are 
rightly  informed,  he  commenced  his  apprentice- 
ship with  Mr.  Nathan  Whiting,  of  New- Haven, 
about  the  year  1831,  and  remained  with  him  until 
he  became  of  age.  In  1837-^36,  we  knew  him  as 
the  editor  and  publisher  of  '*TAe  New-Havener,''^ 
a  weekly  literary  journal.  As  an  evidence  of  the 
repute  in  which  this  periodical  was  held  by  the 
literati  while  under  his  control,  it  may  be  men- 
tioned that  Noah  Webster,  L.L.D.,  Professor  Gibbs 
of  Yale  College,  Mrs.  Sigourney,  and  Rev.  J.  H. 
Clinch,  were  among  the  original  contributors  to 
its  columns.  In  1840-*41,  he  was  editor  of  a  daily 
and  weekly  political  paper  in  Wilmington,  Dela- 
ware, devoted  to  the  interests  of  General  Harrison. 

A  review  of  the  writings  of  Mr.  Kilboume  will 
not  be  expected  here.  Much  which  he  has  writ- 
ten has  not  been  recognized  as  his  by  the  great 
reading  public,  though  extensively  copied  by  the 
newspaper  press  of  the  country.  Comparatively 
few  of  his  articles  have  gone  before  the  world  with 
his  name  attached  to  them.  They  have  appeared 
over  various  signatures,  though  generally  that  of 
"  Harp  of  thb  Vale."  Many  of  his  poetical  sa- 
tires have  borne  the  quaint  signature  of  "  Perb- 
GRiNB  Pbpperpod,  Esq."  Ouc  of  his  longest  and 
best  poems — "TAc  Skeptic^^ — was  published  in  the 
Messenger  of  November,  1840.  ''The  Spirit  of 
Poetry,''  ''The  Beauty  of  Bantam,''  "The  Maniac 
Maid,"  are  all  excellent  in  their  way. 

As  a  specimen  of  his  "Political  Portraits,"  we 
introduce  the  following,  which,  for  biting  sarcasm, 
mingled  with  afiected  gravity,  we  have  seldom 
seen  equalled : 
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THE  TRAITOR. 
1. 
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Go,  ring  the  tocsin,  blow  the  trainpet-blast, 
And  send  the  tidings  forth  on  every  gale: 
Sit  down  in  sackcloth  and  proclaim  a  fast. 

And  let  all  sounds  blend  in  a  note  of  wail ! 
Pull  down  your  churches,  curse  your  priests  and  deacona. 

Their  pray'rs  may  be  unheard,  their  preaching  rain ; 
And  doQse  your  light-house  lamps  and  bum  your  beacons, — 

Why  should  ye  tempt  the  treacherous  seas  again  ? 

2. 
**  Go,  tell  the  hearens  to  doff  their  gay  attire, 

Hang  out  their  weeds,  and  put  their  mourning  on ; — 
Go,  tell  old  Gabriel  to  hang  up  his  lyre, 

A  star  from  out  his  galaxy  ha«  gone ! 
We  are  no  prophet — so  we  will  not  mock 

At  the  stem  fiat  that  may  follow  him ; 
We  think  creation  will  sonrive  the  shock 

If  those  who*re  left  can  keep  the  balance  trim! 

3. 
"  We  hope  its  enginery  will  keep  in  motion, 

And  soon  move  on  harmonious  as  before — 
The  skies  look  blue  again,  and  earth  and  ocean 

Put  on  the  sumraer*robes  they  had  of  yore. 
We  gueM — despite  the  irrevocable  change — 

The  stars  will  look  as  bright,  the  moon  as  big, 
The  jeha-comets  take  as  wide  a  range 

As  if  our  hero  had  remained  a  whig  !** 


THE  RIGHTS  OF  WOMAN. 

SEMIRAMIS. 

The  social  relation  of  woman  has  been  different, 
in  different  periods  of  the  world^s  history.  Man, 
competent  to  a  more  active  life,  and  impatient  of 
domestic  restriction— endued  with  a  larger  frame, 
stronger  thews  and  less  tenderness — wrapt  in  con- 
ceit and  proudly  contemplating  himself  as  the  Lord 
of  Creation,  early  assigned  a  life  of  inglorioas 
drudgery  to  his  weaker  companion.  Practice,  in 
time,  became  precedent ;  and  ciTiliaation  sanction- 
ed the  continuance  of  what  a  barbarous  age  begon. 
As  the  world  advanced  to  a  loftier  civilization,  the 
character  of  woman^s  servitude  was  changed,  if 
not  ameliorated :  from  being  the  slave  of  labor, 
she  became  the  slave  of  his  pleasures ;  but,  never- 
theless, not  his  companion.  Another  epoch — and 
she  has  become  the  companion  of  his  lighter  hours — 
his  confidant  and  adviser  in  trifles — the  comfort  of 
his  sick  chamber,  and  the  ornament  of  his  drawing- 
room.  This  day  is  that  epoch  in  her  history. 
Thus,  woman,  because  she  is  endowed  with  a  lighter 
and  more  fragile  form,  was  originally  condemned 
to  an  inferior  position  ;  and,  because  she  has  been 
constrained  to  walk  in  that  humbler  path,  she  is 
thought  peculiarly  adapted  to  it,  in  mind,  as  well  as 
in  body. 

It  is  a  heresy  that  is  every  day  yielding  to  a 
wiser  doctrine  :  and  as  the  shackles,  which  custom 
has  established  as  the  proper  burdens  for  the  op- 
pression of  her  mind,  are  stricken  from  it,  she  is 


daily  exhibiting  more  and  more  its  true  powers,  and 
her  fitness  for  a  higher  station.  Despite  ihe  obsU- 
cles  her  sex  has  had  to  encounter  in  the  prejadices 
and  pride  of  the  other  sex — and  in  vicious  systems 
of  education,— the  world,  thronghoat  its  Tolumi- 
nous  history,  to  this  day,  affords  examples  of  wo- 
men, who  have  exhibited,  in  whatever  depaitiQeat 
of  life  they  chanced  to  have  acted — an  eoergj,  and 
a  force  of  intellect,  with  every  qualification  that  is 
necessary  to  make  greatness  and  secure  sacce^ 
and  who  would  honorably  compare  with  the  most 
illustrious  of  the  self-styled  and  self-constiuited 
"  Lords  of  Creation,'*''  To  make  those  insttnces 
more  frequent,  it  is  only  necessary  that  we  shoald 
cease  to  limit  their  growth,  to  a  standard  of  rat 
own  fixing. 

We  would  not  be  thought  to  advocate  the  right 
of  women  to  nnsex  themselves,  and  oblitente  ibe 
line  which  is  wisely  drawn,  separating  the  duties 
and  privileges  of  the  sexes.  We  would  odIj  sho» 
the  line — not  change  it — much  less  erase  it  We 
would  have  man  believe — improved  as  the  conditioo 
of  woman  is,  that  she  is  adapted  and  entitled  to  a 
condition  still  better — that  from  being  the  eompao- 
ion  of  his  hours  of  relaxation  and  his  coonseilor 
in  matters  of  indifference — she  should  be  the  com- 
panion of  his  graver  moments — his  coansellor  is 
the  serious  and  vitally  important  interests  and  par- 
suits  of  life — pursuits  and  interests  in  which  her 
happiness  is  quite  as  deeply  involved  as  his— that. 
instead  of  being  the  comfort  of  his  home,  she 
might  be  his  comfort  every  where ;  instead  of  being 
his  prop  and  solace  in  sickness  only,  she  mi?bt 
support  and  sustain  him  in  his  hours  of  health  also: 
in  a  word,  that  they  two,  should  be  one-^nee^en 
where  and  at  all  times — one  as  God  has  pronooQ- 
ced  them  to  be — that  each  should  recUne  upon  and 
sustain  the  other  in  every  scene  of  life— thai  **the 
rainbow  of  man's  life'*  should  span  the  arch  of 
his  world  as  well  as  of  his  home. 

These  considerations  as  to  the  intellectual  capa- 
city of  females,  and  their  title  by  virtue  thereof,  to 
a  more  honorable  position  in  society,  were  forcibly 
suggested  to  our  mind  by  a  contemplation  of  tbe 
character  of  the  first  female  sovereign— a  womaa 
who  sprung  at  a  single  leap  from  the  comparative 
humble  walks  of  life,  into  sovereignty ;  and  v^ield* 
ed  the  sceptre  of  empire  with  tbe  ease  that  sbe 
would  handle  the  distaff— who  identified  her  nanre 
with  that  of  the  country  she  governed,  and  who 
has  ineffacibly  imprinted  her  story  upon  the  records 
of  the  world. 

Semiramis,  queen  of  Assjrria,  lived  aboot  i»p 
hundred  years  after  the  deluge.  She  was  the  wilf 
of  one  of  the  chief  officers  of  Ninus,  and  accom- 
panied her  husband  in  the  expedition  undertalen 
by  that  monarch,  against  the  Bactrians.  He  ««■ 
quered  a  great  number  of  the  cities  of  Bactrjaci, 
and  finally  beleaguered  Bactria,  its  capital.  Hi: 
army  consisted  of  one  million  seven  hundred  \hcQ- 
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sand  foot ;  two  hundred  thousand  horse,  and  six- 
teen thousand  chariots,  armed  with  scythes. 

AU  biB  efforts  to  make  himself  master  of  this 
cit}'— apparently  impregnable,  were  abortive.  It 
wu  reserved  for  the  genius  of  Semiramis  to  ac- 
complish what  this  immense  host,  commanded  by 
tn  able  and  experienced  king,  had  failed  to  do. 
She  directed  the  attack  upon  the  citadel ;  and  Bac- 
(ria  was  taken.  Springing  up  in  a  moment,  with- 
out experience,  an  able  general,  she  realizes  the 
(ibk  o(  Minerva  cleft  from  the  brain  of  Jupiter — a 
full-o[rown,  mailed  warrior. 

So  indistinctly  are  events  seen  through  the  long 
distance  that  intervenes  between  the  present  hour 
aod  the  early  ages  of  the  world,  that  there  can  be 
ki  htiie  confidence  placed  in  the  best  authentica- 
ted facts.  When  too,  it  is  considered  that  with 
nme  few  exceptions,  their  histories  are  merely  the 
tnnscripte  of  traditions — ^the  pilgrim-scholar,  in  his 
researches  in  antiquity,  at  every  step,  feels  he  is 
siodering  in  a  land  of  shadows  and  illusions ;  and 
tbat  the  misty  forms  which  he  takes  for  substances, 
vWu  more  nearly  approached,  are  airy  nothings ; 
or  else  realities,  whose  vapor-garments  bad  given 
^m  a  delasive  size  and  fictitious  appearance. 

We  will  not  therefore  pretend  to  avouch  the  truth 
of  what  is  here  told  ;  but  will  faithfully  say  of  Se- 
nuramis,  what  her  several  historians  have  written, 
Md  leave  to  the  discriminating  reader  to  winnow 
the  truth  from  the  chaff. 

She  was  bom  at  Ascalon,  a  city  of  Syria,' and 
VIS  the  daughter  of  the  Goddess  Derceto,  and  a 
young  Assyrian  priest.  Her  mother,  ashamed  of 
^er  amour,  destroyed  the  father,  exposed  the  child 
ut  a  desert,  and  threw  herself  into  a  lake,  where 
s^e  was  transformed  into  a  fish.  Semiramis  was 
Bortured  by  doves  for  the  space  of  one  year ;  at 
ibe  end  of  which  time,  a  shepherd  discovering  her, 
^ied  her  Co  his  home  and  educated  her  as  one  of 
'^  own  children.  She  grew  up  a  woman  of  the 
iHsi  exquisite  charms.  The  only  inheritance 
fhicb  she  received  from  her  parents  was  uncom- 
aoQ  beauty,  which  they  both  possessed  in  a  most 
mineni  degree.  As  events  afterwards  turned  up— 
'«uthe  richest  legacy  ever  bequeathed  to  an 
fphan. 

Having  attracted  the  notice  of  Ninus,  king  of 
ssyria,  by  her  signal  services  before  the  walls  of 
^ctria,  he  became  passionately  enamored  of  her, 
M  her  of  her  husband  Menones,  and  ofifered  him 
her  place,  his  own  daughter.     Tenderly  attached 

his  wife,  he  refused  the  exchange  :  and  when 
ioQs  added  threats  to  his  persuasions,  in  despair 

slew  himself,  preferring  death  to  life  without 
'ffliramis.  Whether  she  conspired  with  the  king 
ainst  her  husband  or  not,  is  not  known  :  whether 
e  approved,  or  condemned,  or  even  regretted  his 
lience,  is  not  known— but  this  much  is  certain, 
it  she  speedily  consoled  herself  for  the  loss  of 
inones  by  marrying,  in  a  most  unbecoming  haste, 


Ninus ;  and  history  does  not  record  that  she  ever 
gave  him  reason  to  believe,  that  the  sun  went  down 
on  her  wrath  against  the  man  who  widowed  her. 
It  was  a  forgiveness  that  would  have  reflected 
little  credit  on  her  in  any  age ;  but  least  of  all  in 
an  age  when  the  forgiveness  of  one^s  enemies  was 
regarded  a  crime. 

Having  become  a  partner  of  Assyrians  throne, 
by  her  blandishments  and  beauty,  she  continued 
her  power  over  the  heart  of  the  king.  At  her  re- 
quest, he  ordered  her  to  be  proclaimed  sole  monarch 
of  the  empire  for  five  days.  In  the  meantime, 
she  attached  many  of  the  chief  officers  of  the 
government  to  her  :  and  then  employed  those  five 
days  in  securing  to  herself  the  crown  for  life.  She 
either  had  Ninus  put  to  death  forthwith  :  or  else 
he  was  imprisoned  for  several  years,  and  then  exe- 
cuted. Thus  Semiramis  became  sole  monarch  of 
one  of  the  most  powerful  realms  of  that  day.  Some 
discredit  the  story  of  her  murdering  the  king,  and 
assert  that  shortly  after  his  return  to  Nineveh  from 
his  expedition  into  Bactriana,  he  died,  and  that  in 
his  last  moments  he  voluntarily  bequeathed  to  her, 
the  government  of  Assyria :  and  that  she,  in  honor 
of  his  memory,  erected  a  magnificent  monument, 
which  survived,  by  reason  of  its  durability,  the  de- 
struction of  the  splendid  Metropolis  which  took  its 
name  from  him. 

Be  this  as  it  may ;  whether  she  obtained  a  throne 
by  treason  against,  and  the  murder  of  her  hus- 
band-king, or  not — whether  she  instigated  the 
harshness  that  drove  Menones  to  self-destruction 
or  not — however  the  sceptre  was  obtained,  it  was 
wielded  to  the  glory  of  her  subjects  in  war ;  and  in 
peace,  to  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  her  coun- 
try, and  to  her  own  imperishable  renown.  Her 
reign  is  the  brightest  page  in  Assyria's  history. 

No  one  ever  entertained  a  more  insatiate  atnbi- 
tion.  Glory  was  the  great  incentive  to,  and  end 
of,  all  her  actions :  and  happily  for  her  subjects,  the 
pursuit  of  it  was  not  altogether  incompatible  with 
their  best  interests.  Unrestricted  in  her  powers, 
(as  were  all  the  monarchs  of  that  early  age,)  there 
was  no  temptation  to  increase  what  there  was  no 
room  to  enlarge.  As  therefore  she  could  not  ag- 
grandize the  power  of  the  throne,  and  as  the  people 
knew  of  no  right  to  curtail  it,  her  reign  was  exempt 
from  contests  with  her  subjects  for  disputed  pri- 
vileges. But  one  rupture  between  them  is  re- 
corded, and  that  was  the  famous  rebellion  of  Baby- 
lon. While  arranging  her  toilette  in  the  morning, 
news  was  brought  her  that  that  city  had  rebelled. 
She  promptly  repaired  to  the  scene  of  disorder, 
and  never  left  it,  till  the  sedition  was  quelled.  As 
a  compliment  to  her  vigor  and  energy,  a  statue  was 
erected  commemorative  of  this  scene,  which  rep- 
resented her  with  her  hair  in  an  undress  state  as 
she  appeared  in  public  on  the  morning  of  the  revolt. 
In  this  instance,  she  not  only  suppressed  a  danger- 
ous revolution,  but  inspired  the  Assyrians  with  a 
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deeper  respect  for  her  authority,  and  a  higher  vene- 
ration for  her  genius,  which  forever  prevented  a 
repetition  of  mutiny.  She  here  displayed  those 
qualities  which  are  the  guaranties  of  success  in 
every  undertaking — energy  and  promptness — the 
attributes  of  great  minds, — without  which,  genius 
can  accomplish  nothing.  Genius  and  experience 
point  the  road  to  success :  energy  and  promptness 
are  the  agents  that  conduct  to  it.  Hannibal,  by 
supineness,  losttheopportnnity  of  destroying  Rome; 
and  Marc  Antony,  that  of  conquering  the  world. 

Energy  and  promptness  are  characteristics  which 
eminently  distinguish  women.  Their  feelings  being 
intense,  they  pursue,  with  resolution,  every  object 
of  interest.  Heroines  of  the  camp  have  ever 
shown  it  in  their  struggles  for  conquest — heroines 
of  the  court  in  their  political  intrigues,  and  heroines 
of  the  drawing-room  in  their  struggles  for  hearts. 

Having  permanently  established  herself  on  the 
throne,  and  secured  the  affections  and  respect  of 
her  subjects,  she  determined  upon  an  expedition 
into  Ethiopia,  and  resolved  to  conduct  it  herself. 
She  did  so :  and  enlarged  the  immense  dominions 
left  her  by  her  husband,  by  her  successful  war  upon 
that  country. 

Her  last  military  achievement  was  the  crossing 
of  the  Indus.  This  she  accomplished  only  after  a 
severe  and  bloody  engagement,  which  resulted  in 
her  putting  the  Indian  army  to  flight,  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  upwards  of  a  thousand  of  their  boats,  and 
in  the  capture  of  an  hundred  thousand  of  the  enemy. 
It  was  by  resorting  to  a  stratagem  that  this  artful 
general  effected  the  rout  of  her  enemies.  The 
king  of  India  brought  into  the  field  a  great  number 
of  elephants,  whose  strength  and  sagacity  made  it 
impossible,  if  they  came  to  a  close  engagement,  for 
any  army  that  did  not  use  them,  to  oppose  him — 
Semiramis,  aware  of  the  superiority  of  her  foes  in 
this  respect,  disguised  her  camels,  of  which  she 
had  a  great  many,  and  imposed  them  upon  the 
Indians  as  elephants.  To  find  themselves  outnum- 
bered in  their  peculiar  instruments  of  warfare, 
struck  terror  through  their  ranks,  and  the  Indus 
was  crossed — an  achievement  which  no  general  of 
antiquity  accomplished,  before  or  afterwards,  until 
Alexander  of  Macedon  followed  her  example. 
Alexander  was  the  second  and  last  of  the  ancients 
that  had  the  skill  and  intrepidity  to  carry  the  war 
beyond  the  banks  of  the  Indus ;  Semiramis  was 
the  first.  When  she  was  approaching  the  terri- 
tory that  she  vainly  hoped  to  subdue,  its  king  sent 
embassadors  to  inquire  who  she  was,  that  dared  to 
make  war  on  one  who  never  offended  her  ?  '*  I  will 
be  the  bearer  of  my  answer,**  she  replied  with 
promptness,  and  then  hastened  to  carry  her  message. 

Having  penetrated  into  the  interior  of  the  em- 
pire, the  Indian  king  drew  up  his  forces  to  give 
her  battle.  An  engagement  ensued,  which  was 
long  and  bravely  fought.  Semiramis  in  person 
cheered  her  soldiers  to  the  conflict — mingled  in  the 


thickest  of  the  fight — arrested  the  retreat— ur| 
them  to  a  fresh  and  desperate  charge.  But  skill 
and  courage  could  not  avail.  The  disgoiaed  cimh 
were  beaten  to  the  earth  by  the  elephants,  and  the 
rout  was  complete.  She  never  deserted  the  field 
till  she  was  twice  severely  wounded.  When  com- 
pelled to  retire,  before  superior  force,  she  displayed 
the  same  magnanimity  in  defeat  that  she  had  done 
in  victory.  When  retreat  became  ioeritable,  and 
the  hopes  of  Indian  conquest  were  abandoned,  she 
applied  all  the  powers  of  her  mind,  to  allsviaie  the 
horrors  of  a  route  through  a  hostOe  and  victorioos 
territory.  The  shores  of  the  Indus  were  reached : 
and  out  of  an  army  of  three  hundred  thoosaod 
foot,  fifty  thousand  horse,  and  a  nnmber  of  camels 
and  chariots  with  their  riders  and  drirers  armed 
for  war,  only  about  one  hundred  thousand  soldiers 
crossed  the  river.  The  bridge  of  boats  which  ns 
built  to  cross  into  India,  she  prudently  reserved  for 
her  return.  Immense  numbers  of  those  who  had 
escaped  the  carnage  of  battle,  were  destroyed  as 
they  crowded  to  the  bridge. 

Thus  terminated  this  celebrated  expedition.  Had 
it  been  successful,  she  would  have  gained  greater 
power — but  scarcely  would  have  earned  greater 
fame.  Accident  may,  and  sometimes  does,  decide 
the  issue  of  a  war — ^but  nothing  bat  preemioeat 
skill  could  have  enabled  her  to  effect  the  retreat 
she  made. 

But  it  is  not  in  the  camp  or  the  battle-field,  that 
we  must  look  for  the  most  splendid  and  enduring 
exhibitions  of  her  greatness.  Fired  by  the  lost  of 
conquest  and  military  glory,  she  could  oeveitfae- 
less  sheathe  the  sword — smooth  the  ragged  frowa 
of  war,  and  turn  a  face  smiling  with  peace  and  be- 
nevolence upon  the  world. 

If  to  enlarge  the  Assyrian  territory,  she  made 
her  country  bleed  at  every  pore  :  if  she  played  the 
game  of  war,  whose  stakes  were  human  liTea,aod 
bartered  millions  for  the  breath  of  fame,  by  increaa- 
ing  the  comforts  and  security  of  her  subjects,  and 
adorning  her  cities  with  useful  and  splendid  edifices, 
she  set  an  example  worthy  to  be  followed  by  all 
future  monarchs ;  and  demonstrated  in  ber  ova 
person,  that  the  truest  glory  of  a  prince  is  the  hap- 
piness of  his  people. 

She  determined  to  make  Babylon  a  lastiog  and 
splendid  monument  of  her  greatness.  It  vas 
founded  by  Belos,  better  known  by  the  name  of 
Nimrod,  who  was  the  father  of  ber  king-husband, 
Ninus.  The  son  greatly  adorned  and  improved 
what  the  father  began  :  but  it  was  Semiramis  who 
made  Babylon  the  miracle  of  cities.  Of  coane 
additions  and  improvements  were  made  by  «e- 
ceeding  monarchs— and  therefore  it  is  impossible 
to  define  (as  the  history  of  those  times  is  so  im- 
perfect) the  line  that  separates  the  worts  of  this 
princess,  from  those  of  her  successors :  but  all  his- 
torians agree,  that  it  was  she  who  planned,  and 
chiefly  executed,  its  greatness— «s  may  well  be 
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beliered,  when  it  is  remembered  that  at  one  time, 
the  had  two  millioos  of  laborers  employed  oa  its 
pablie  edifices.  Its  quays,  its  hundred  brazen 
gates,  its  palaces,  bhdge  and  hanging  gardens ; 
its  temple  of  Belns,  coToring  a  space  whose  cir- 
enmfereoee  measured  a  half  of  a  mile,  and  whose 
height  was  an  eifbth  of  a  mile :  the  siie  and  regu- 
laiity  of  its  njaares — these  are  the  embelliehments, 
that  made  it  the  most  magnificent  capital,  with  the 
exception  of  Nineveh,  that  the  world  ever  saw, 
lis  walls  eighty  seven  feet  in  thickness,  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  feet  in  height,  and  sixty  miles  in  cir- 
eofflferenee,  surmounted  with  towers,  and  bounded 
by  aa  immense  ditch,  constituted  its  fortification. 

Babylon  was  the  ornament  of  Assyria,  and  might 
hare  bees  erected  to  gratify  her  pride  :  but  there 
were  other  great  national  works  which  she  began 
aod  perfected,  that  show  her  character  in  a  more 
ioterestiog  ptMnt  of  view ;  for,  they  seemed  to  have 
beea  designed  more  ibr  the  good  of  her  subjects 
and  posterity,  than  to  pamper  an  appetite  for  splen- 
dor.  It  is  tme,  they  may  have  originated  in  the 
motiTe,  that  too  often  prompts  us  to  our  best  ao- 
tioos— a  love  of  the  approbation  of  mankind :  but 
it  is  rather  uncharitable  to  her  memory  to  attribute 
them  to  sQch  an  one :  and  rather  unwise,  when  it 
is  considered  that  the  pursuits  of  peace  to  a  mind 
like  her^s  axe  &r  less  inviting  than  the  pomp,  and 
ezeiiemeot  and  glory  of  war ;  and  that  man  then 
was  the  same  fool  that  he  is  now,  bowing  with 
de^r  rererence  to  the  hero  who  leads  millions  to 
<ieath  that  he  may  be  great,  than  to  him  who  labors 
to  make  those  millions  happy,  by  cnltivating  the 
uts  of  peace,  and  by  diffusing  among  them,  its 
permaoent  and  substantial  blessings.     We  allude 
to  those  magnificent  works,  whose  immensity  is  a 
nbject  of  curiosity  and  astonishment,  even  at  this 
day. 

la  the  bnfldlng  of  Babylon  upon  the  scale  of 
gnndear  which  Semiramis  planned,  it  became  ne- 
cessary to  divert  the  branch  of  the  Euphrates  that 
intersected  it.    To  accomplish  this,  two  canals 
^ete  cat  above  the  city,  which  turned  the  waters 
of  the  Euphrates  into  the  Tigris.    Artificial  banks 
^  great  height  and  thickness  were  erected,  which, 
commeDcingatthe  canals,  extended  along  its  shores, 
QDtil  it  had  passed  through  the  city.     It  was  ne- 
e»aary  in  making  these  banks  and  canals,  to  ar- 
'n't the  course  of  the  river.    This  was  done  by 
condoctiag  it  to  an  iomiense  artificial  lake  west  of 
Ae  town,  where  the  waters  were  retained  until 
^ey  cooW  be  restored  with  convenience  to  their 
"^ral  channel.     The  reservoir  was  one  hundred 
>od  sixty  miles  in  circumference,  and  thirty  five, 
%  (according  to  some  accounts,  seventy-five  feet 
u>  depth :  one  of  the  most  stupendous  undertakings 
^  was  e? er  completed.    As  the  Euphrates,  like 
^  NDe,  was  subject  to  periodical  risings,  to  pre- 
vest  more  effectually  the  inundation  of  Babylon, 
^  lake  was  aftArwaids  used  as  a  reoeptaele  of  the 
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superabundant  water.  Even  when  there  was  no 
danger  threatening  the  city,  when  the  Euphrates 
was  swollen,  it  was  partially  conducted  to  the  lakoi 
whence  the  accumulated  waters  were  scattered,  in 
seasons  of  drought,  throughout  different  portions  of 
the  country.  Canals  were  constructed  in  various 
parts  of  Assyria,  for  the  same  purpose.  Thus  did 
she  fertUiie  whole  districts  which,  but  for  her  en* 
terpriae  and  wisdom,  would  have  remained  sandy 
deserts. 

As  nothing  which  could  benefit  her  people  was 
too  great  for  her  to  attempt,  so  likewise  their  mi- 
nutest interests  were  carefully  regarded.  To  fa- 
cilitate travelling,  she  constructed  roads  through 
her  kingdom,  in  the  graduation  of  whichi  moun- 
tains were  levelled,  and  valleys  filled  up.  These 
improvements  she  not  only  ordered ;  but  to  see  that 
their  execution  was  perfect,  visited  them  in  person. 
Her  eye  penetrated  every  portion  of  Assyria,  and 
its  magical  prosperity  attested  the  superintending 
care  of  the  master-spirit  that  presided  over  its 
destiny. 

Such  was  Semiramis.  She  spake  ;  and  rivers 
changed  their  course  :  the  parohed  desert  fattened 
beneath  fertilizing  streams:  and  the  wilderness 
blossomed  as  the  rose.  She  ordered — and  lo !  at 
her  creative  command,  a  city  sprung  into  existence 
as  by  the  work  of  enchantment,  the  magnificence 
of  which  not  only  exceeded  the  magnificence  of 
all  others  of  that  day  (with  the  exception  of  Nine- 
veh)— but  has  eclipsed  all  others  of  all  future  times^ 
and  mocks  at  rivalry.  Mountains  were  humbled 
and  valleys  exalted — ^nature  bowed  before  the  su- 
premacy of  her  genius.  Assyria  swelled  beyond 
her  limits;  and  conquered  nations  ministered  to 
her  glory  and  enlarged  her  empire.  In  war,  she 
was  terrible — ^in  peace  lovely.  Minerva  hurled  the 
thunderbolts  of  Jupiter — she  the  thunderbolts  of 
war.  Minerva  presented  to  the  world,  the  olive- 
branch  :  Semiramis  made  peace  beautiful.  The 
goddess  bore  in  her  right  hand  the  sacred  emblem 
of  peace,  and  in  her  left  the  shield  of  the  soldier : 
the  garland  that  decked  the  brow  of  the  mortal, 
was  woven  of  the  olive-branch  and  the  laurel. 

On  her  return  from  her  disastrous  expedition 
into  India,  she  found  that  her  son  Ninyas,  with  one 
of  her  principal  officers,  was  plotting  to  remove 
her  from  the  throne ;  and  calling  to  mind  the  oracle 
of  Jupiter  Ammon,  which  had  informed  her  that 
she  should  not  die  until  her  son  conspired  against 
her ;  and  believing  that  her  end  was  now  approach- 
ing, she  quietly  resigned  the  throne,  and  retired 
from  the  view  of  the  world  to  meet  death  with 
calmness  and  dignity.  No  angry  resentment  against 
her  son  or  his  colleagues  disturbed  her  last  hours 
of  royalty,  or  accompanied  her  into  her  seclusion ; 
but,  obedient  to  what  she  deemed  the  decrees  of 
fate,  she  retired  from  the  throne,  with  the  same 
majesty,  with  which  she  filled  it.  And,  perhaps, 
when  we  reflect  upon  the  tenacity  with  wluch  we 
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cling  to  power,  and  more  especially  to  a  condition 
which,  by  long  enjoyment,  habit  has  rendered  almost 
essential  to  existence, — "nothing  became  her 
while  on  the  throne,  so  much  as  the  leaving  it.*' 
It  is  in  adversity  that  true  greatness  exhibits  itself 
most  conspicuously.  Every  butterfly  can  disport 
itself  in  the  summer  breeze,  and  spread  its  painted 
wings  to  the  sun  :  the  Eagle  lives  in  the  storm,  and 
triumphs  in  the  whirlwind.  The  pliant  soul,  made 
for  earth,  and  partaking  of  its  meanness,  like  the 
willow  or  the  vine,  prostrates  itself  before  the 
blast :  the  sturdy  oak  defies  the  storm  and  proudly 
challenges  it  to  battle — and  if  fall  it  must,  it  is  as 
majestic  in  its  ruins  as  it  was  haughty  in  its  glory. 

Semiramis  carried  into  her  retirement,  however, 
the  sweet  anticipation  that  divine  honors  would  be 
paid  to  her  memory ;  and  proudly  anticipated  the  hour 
when  she,  who  in  life  had  been  admired  as  a  queen, 
should  enjoy  the  reversion  that  awaited  her  after 
death,  of  being  adored  as  a  divinity.  The  oracle 
prophesied  truly :  for  after  her  death,  divine  honors 
were  paid  to  her  in  the  form  of  a  dove.  She  died 
at  the  age  of  sixty-two,  having  reigned,  according 
to  some  historians,  twenty-five  years;  and  to 
others,  forty-two. 

To  inquire  into  the  eflfect  which  her  reign  pro- 
duced on  her  contemporaries  and  on  posterity,  would 
be  a  matter  of  curious  speculation  ; — ^but,  from  the 
complexity  of  events  and  the  intricacy  with  which 
consequences  arising  from  various  causes,  are  in- 
terwoven, one  with  another;  it  would  be  a  difficult, 
doubtful  and  unpleasing  task.  This  much,  how- 
ever, we  may  remark ;  that  the  most  trifling  inci- 
dents are  oftentimes  most  powerful  and  abiding  in 
their  influence  upon  the  future,  and  that  the  small- 
est one  may  sometimes  change  the  history  of  a 
country  or  an  age :  and  that  it  is  highly  probable — 
nay  certain,— that  the  genius  of  this  queen  has 
woven  into  the  net-work  of  events,  threads,  that 
long  after  she  was  dead,  gave  it  a  coloring — ^that 
is  coloring  it  now.  As  an  example  to  prove  the 
truth  of  these  general  observations — ^let  us  take 
the  building  of  the  temple  of  Belus.  Erected  as  a 
tribute  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  Nimrod,  its 
great  height  fitted  it  for  astronomical  observations. 
For  8uch,it  was  used — and  the  Babylonians  became 
the  most  expert  astronomers  of  the  day.  Know- 
ledge, like  air,  is  unconfinable,  and  will  expand. 
The  discoyeries  in  this  science,  by  the  B]j)ylo- 
nians,  spread  themselves  among  the  neighboring 
nations ;  and  through  the  latter,  over  the  civilized 
world.  When  applied  to  navigation,  the  more  en- 
lightened nations  scattered  their  colonies,  and  dis- 
persed their  commerce  to  the  uttermost  limits  of 
the  sea. 

What  effect  those  colonies  and  that  commerce 
had*  we  will  not  examine ;  but  if  this  one  act-^ 
(the  building  of  the  temple  of  Belus)^-flo  trivial  in 
comparison  with  many  of  her  life — ^produced  the 
effects  partially  described,  what  mnst  be  the  conae- 


qnences  of  her  career  upon  the  woild  1  The  in- 
fluence of  an  action  is  like  a  circle  on  a  aheet  of 
water ;  at  first  circumscribed  aad  plainly  disceni- 
ble,  but  forever  enlarging  as  it  recedes  from  the 
centre,  it  is  at  length  lost  in  the  immensity  of  the 
lake ;  or,  opposed  by  other  circles,  or  blending  in 
their  stronger  course,  their  traces  defy  the  sen- 
tiny  of  the  most  skilful  eye — but  still,  ibough  lost 
to  vision,  and  turned  from  their  original  direetioo, 
we  know  they  exist  and  have  their  oowaid  coaias 
to  the  distant  shores. 

Of  the  private  character  of  Semiramis,  little  is 
known.     Suspicion  has  tainted  her  name ;  and  we 
have  no  reason  for  believing  that  it  has  done  her 
injustice.     The  woman  who  could  show  snch  a 
destitution  of  affection  for  a  husband,  who  lored  as 
Menones  loved,  as  to  fly  to  the  arms  of  his  mai- 
derer,  may  well  be  supposed  to  be  sufficiently  toM 
of  principle  and  pride,  to  conunit  any  breach  of 
decorum  that  inclination  suggested.    If  she  were 
innocent,  her  heartless  indiscretion  in  manjiog 
Ninus  made  her  vulnerable  to  the  ^afts  of  cen- 
sure, and  excuses  the  suspicion  of  greater  crimes: 
if  she  were  guilty,  she  is  but  another  example  of 
the  highest  powers  of  the  mind,  and  some  of  the 
loftiest  virtues,  being  united  in  the  same  individoal 
with  the  worst  vices.    The  possession  of  the  for- 
mer cannot  prevent  us  from  execrating  the  latter: 
nor  can  the  splendor  of  her  fame  as  a  iOTeieign» 
obscure  her  infamy  as  a  woman  :  for 

— "  one  sad  losel  soils  a  name  ibr  ayt. 
However  mighty  in  the  olden  time : 
Nor  all  that  heralds  rake  from  coffinM  clay 
Nor  florid  prose,  nor  honied  lies  of  rhyme, 
Can  blazon  evil  deeds,  or  consecrate  a  cniae ." 

From  the  fate  of  her  name — ^now  the  subject  of 
eulogy,  and  now  of  execration — the  instructive 
moral  may  be  drawn,  ^hat  a  desirable  celebrity  can 
only  be  obtained  when  goodness  adorns  greaUiess : 
and  that  honorable  obscurity,  is  to  be  preferred  to 
infamous  notoriety. 

Revenge,  the  peculiar  weakness  of  great  minds, 
was  a  stranger  to  her  breast.  When  he  who  hid 
conspired  with  her  son  to  dethrone  her,  wis  a 
prisoner  in  her  power,  she  released  him :  and  in- 
stead of  nurturing  animosity  against  her  son,  she 
established  him  on  the  throne  of  his  ancestors. 
ForgivenesiB  of  one^s  enemies  is  a  virtae,  bat  little 
practised  by  any :  it  is  a  luxury  that  royalty  hut 
very  seldom  indulges  in.  Of  her  private  character, 
this  is  all  that  can  be  said  in  its  praise.  It  bas 
descended  to  posterity,  almost  like  that  of  the  Cor- 
sair— 

"  Linked  with  one  rirtue,  and  a  thooaaad  oines." 

As  a  queen,  she  will  be  for  ever  venerated. 
Greater  than  her  predecessorB,  she  raised  op  Assy- 
ria from  almost  a  desert  to  be  a  miracle  of  aatioof , 
and  bequeathed  it  as  such,  to  posterity.  It  passed 
from  their  effeminate  hands  a  shattered,  emmhtiBg 
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empire.    It  is  scticely  extntTagant  to  quote  the 
following  Udcs  as  applicable  to  her. 

"The  irkiri-blut  comet,  the  deeert  nnda  rise  up 
And  shape  themielYea :  fiom  earth  to  heaven  they  ataod, 
As  tboagh  they  were  the  pillara  of  a  temple 
Baih  bjr  Omnipotence  in  ita  own  bonur ! 
Bat  the  blast  pausea,  and  their  ahaping  apirit 
Is  fled :  the  mighty  oolamna  were  but  aand 
Aod  Issy  saakea  trail  o'er  the  level  ruina.** 
MiMsre,  Md,  w.  m.  ▲. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  KNIGHTS  OF  MALTA. 

BT  WH.  W.  ANDlEWa,  AMKKICAN  CONSUL  AT  MALTA. 

PART  VII. 
Period  embraced  from  1568,  to  1630. 

Oa  the  28d  of  August,  1568,  Peter  de  Monte, 
Prior  of  Capua,  was  declared  Grand- Master  of  the 
Order.  This  brave  monk  was  indebted  for  his 
eleetlon,  much  more  to  the  intrig^ues  of  his  friends, 
Maldonat  and  La  Motte,  than  to  the  general  wish 
of  the  electors.  His  opponent,  Antonio  de  Toledo, 
who  had  been  recommended  by  La  Vallette,  ob- 
tened  that  he  was  well  satisfied  with  the  result, 
as  the  choice  could  not  hare  fallen  on  a  more  worthy 
oao. 

De  Monte,  having  nothing  to  fear  from  the  Sul- 
tan, whose  power  had  been  so  much  weakened  by 
iiu  reverses  at  Malta,  employed  himself  in  finishing 
those  important  works  which  his  predecessor  had 
commenced.  The  fortifications  were  repaired  and 
eolarged,  the  squadron  increased,  and  the  building 
of  the  new  city  carried  on  with  so  much  viffor,  that 
the  Graod-Master,  though  he  reigned  less  than  four 
years,  had  the  pleasure  to  see  it  finished,  and  to 
remove  the  convent  within  its  walls.* 

To  keep  the  Barbary  pirates  in  check,  De  Monte 
seot  three  galleys  to  cruise  in  the  Levant,  under 
the  joint  command  of  St.  Aubyn,  De  Coiro,  and 
Roqaelaure.    AAer  being  out  several  months,  this 
Hitle  squadron  returned  to  Malta,  bringing  with  it 
maoj  valuable  prizes.     One  ship,  captured  on  the 
coast  of  Egypt,  was  laden  with  treasure  for  the 
Seraglio,  and  had  on  board  several  officers  of  dis- 
tinction in  the  Turkish  empire.     Unfortunately, 
the  Maltese  were  in  the  midst  of  their  festivities, 
caaaed  by  these  arrivals,  when  information  was 
received  of  an  engagement  having  taken  place  ofi* 
Girgenti,  in   Sicily,  between    their  admiral,  the 
chevalier  St.  Clement,  and  the  famous  corsair,  Oc- 
chialli,  which  resulted  in  the  total  defeat  of  their 
friends,  and  the  loss  of  their  ships.     This  being 
the  first  serious  reverse  which  the  Order  had  met 
with  for  many  vears,  where  the  force  of  their  ene- 
mies was  not  decidedly  superior,  the  Grand- Mas- 
ter called  a  council  of  war  to  inquire  how  this  mis- 
fortune occurred.     After  an  excited  debate,  the 
monks  declared  that  the  disgrace  brought  on  their 
character  by  this  sad  defeat,  was  wholly  owing  to 
the  cowardice  of  the  admiral,  whom  they  con- 
demned to  death  should  he  ever  come  back  to  the 
inland.    St.  Clement  should  have  profited  by  this 
decision ;  and  he  might,  by  his  continued  absence, 

/From  1571  to  the  present  time,  La  Vallette  haa  been 
uecapual  of  the  island. 


have  saved  his  life.  He  however  returned,  was 
tried,  condemned,  and  executed.  Even  with  the 
death  of  the  admiral,  the  Maltese  honor  was  not 
fnlly  satisfied,  for  his  corpse  was  refused  a  burial, 
and  left  on  the  beach  to  be  washed  away  by  the 
retiring  sea. 

One  of  the  most  desperate  engagements  which 
ever  took  place  between  the  United  Christian  and 
Turkish  fleets,  occurred  in  the  Gulf  of  Lepanto 
during  the  fall  of  1571.  Justiniani,  who  com- 
manded the  Maltese  division,  received  the  highest 
encomiums  from  Don  John  of  Austria,  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, for  the  gallant  manner  in  which 
he  carried  his  ships  into  action.  It  is  recorded  of 
this  monk,  that  although  surrounded  by  his  ene- 
mies, wounded  in  several  places,  and  with  most  of 
his  companions  slain,  he  would  not  surrender,  but 
continued  bravely  to  fight,  until  some  Venetians 
approached,  and  by  creating  a  diversion  in  his  fa- 
vor, rescued  him  from  his  perilous  situation.  The 
Turks  lost  in  this  direful  conflict,  one  hundred  and 
forty  galleys,  and  fifteen  thousand  men.  Twenty 
thousand  Christian  slaves  found  in  their  ships  were 
loosed  from  their  chains,  and  allowed  to  retora  to 
their  homes.* 

Peter  de  Monte  died  on  the  27th  January,  I572> 
in  the  seventy-sixth  year  of  his  age. 

On  the  following  day  the  council  was  convened; 
it  appointed  John  TEvesque  de  la  Cassiere,  Grand- 
Marshal  of  the  Order,  to  fill  the  vacant  throne. 
This  Frenchman  had  signalized  himself  in  various 
fights,  and  his  appointment  is  to  be  ascribed  more 
to  the  services  he  had  rendered  the  convent,  than 
to  his  natural  fitness  for  the  oflice.  La  Cassiere, 
two  years  after  his  election,  owing  to  his  irascible 
temper,  and  to  the  turbulent  disposition  of  his 
Knights,  found  himself  involved  in  serious  difllcul- 
ties  both  at  home  and  abroad.  From  the  first  in- 
stitution of  the  Order  of  St.  John  to  its  close,  the 
monks  conceived  they  had  some  inalienable  rights ; 
and  any  infringement  of  them,  whether  by  a  foreign 
power  or  their  own  ruler,  was  sure  to  cause  a  re- 
volt. The  Grand-Priory  of  Castile  becoming  va- 
cant, the  Grand-Master,  at  the  instigation  of  Gregory 
XIV.,  and  to  oblige  the  King  of  Spain,  named  an 
Austrian  Archduke  for  the  vacancy.  The  Caa- 
tilian  Knights  believing  that  from  long  established 
usage,  a  member  of  their  own  body  should  have 
been  nominated,  resented  this  innovation  with  so 
much  spirit,  that  the  Pope  was  called  upon  to  ar- 
range the  misunderstanding,  which  threatened  a 
dissolution  of  the  Order.  Gregory,  who  had  brought 
the  Grand-Master  into  his  present  difficulty,  natu- 
rally gave  him  his  support ;  and  the  seditious  monks, 
as  the  Pope  was  pleased  to  term  then,  were  or- 
dered to  appear  in  public,  dressed  in  white,  and 
with  wax  tapers  burning  in  their  hands,  to  ask  La 
Cassiere^s  forgiveness.  The  Castilians  consented 
to  pass  through  this  mortifying  ceremony,  and  were 
accordingly  pardoned. 

In  1578,  we  find  that  a  crime  was  perpetrated  by 
six  Portuguese  Knights  of  a  most  revolting  na- 
ture. For  some  cause  now  unknown,  they  were 
the  mortal  enemies  of  one  of  their  countrymen,  the 


•  Cervantea,  the  well  known  author  of  Don  Qaixotte, 
waa  aerving  in  thia  battle  on  board  of  a  Roman  calley,  and 
loat  an  arm  by  a  blow  from  a  cinieter,  which  ne  consid- 
ered, as  he  aayj,  "  a  trifling  price  to  pay  for  the  honor  of 
partaking  in  the  first  great  action  in  which  the  naval  su- 
premacy of  the  Ottoman,  wa«  aucceaafolly  disputed  by 
Chiiatian  arms." 
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Chevalier  Cortesft;  enteriag  his  apartment  at  mid* 
night,  they  cruelly  afleasdnated  him.  A  long  time 
did  not  el&pee  before  they  were  diacoven^  and 
tried.  They  were  sentenced  to  be  sewn  in  sacks, 
and  tossed  alive  into  the  sea ;  their  punishment,  it 
would  seem,  had  a  salutary  effect ;  for,  throughout 
the  whole  annals  of  the  Order,  we  find  no  mention 
made  of  any  crime  of  a  similar  character. 

Bishop  Uargalla,  about  this  period,  attempted  to 
take  the  ffovernment  of  the  hospital  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  Knights,  with  whom  it  bad  been  for  centu- 
ries, and  to  place  it  under  the  charge  of  bis  priests. 
This  measure  gave  rise  to  so  deadly  a  fend  between 
the  monks  and  their  opponents,  that  as  often  as 
they  met  in  the  streets,  they  drew  their  weapons, 
and  a  fight  ensued.  The  Pope,  to  allay  this  hos- 
tile feeling,  sent  an  envoy  to  the  islamd ;  but  as 
neither  parTv  would  heed  his  advice,  he  quickly 
returned  to  Rome,  taking  the  Bishop  with  him. 

Hardly  had  peace  been  restored  by  the  Prelate's 
departure,  before  La  Cassiere  found  himself  in- 
volved in  a  new  difficulty  of  much  greater  moment, 
as  far  as  it  regarded  his  personal  happiness  and 
safety.  The  Spanish  Knights,  who  were  the  most 
influential  members  of  the  Order,  impatient  under 
the  thought  of  being  ruled  by  a  Frenchman,  wished 
to  effect  his  removal,  and  to  fill  his  place  with  one 
of  their  own  friends.  In  this  purpose  thej  were 
joined  by  many  monks  of  the  Italian  and  Uerman 
languages,  who,  supposing  they  had  been  insulted 
or  slighted  by  the  Grand-Master,  were  anxious  to 
compass  his  downfall.  The  disaffected  at  first  at- 
tempted to  accomplish  their  object  by  policy ;  they 
sent  a  deputation  to  La  Cassiere  to  ask  fafin  to  re- 
sign. Failing  in  this,  their  anger  knew  no  bounds; 
ami  throwing  off*  all  disguise,  they  assembled  in  a 
tnmultuons  manner,  and  drew  up  against  their  aged 
mler  the  following  groundless  charges :  That  from 
his  advanced  age,  he  was  incapacitated  for  attend- 
ing to  the  duties  of  his  office ;  for,  when  the  coun- 
cil met,  however  important  the  business  to  be  trans- 
acted, he  was  observed  to  be  dozing ;  and  when 
awake,  his  thoughts  were  more  given  to  the  in- 
trigues of  abandoned  women,  than  to  those  more 
important  subjects  which  ought  to  receive  his  at- 
tention :  That  he  neglected  the  members  of  the 
convent,  squandered  their  revenues,  and  kept  his 
few  friends  around  him  more  by  bribery  and  cor- 
ruption, than  by  any  esteem  which  they  entertained 
for  him  as  their  sovereign  head. 

Romegas,  the  Prior  of  Toulouse,  a  commander 
of  great  experience  and  courage,  but  wholly  de- 
void of  principle,  was  induced  from  ambitious  mo- 
tives, to  become  the  leader  in  this  revolt.  Going 
to  the  palace  with  a  body  of  troops,  be  presented 
the  charges  in  person,  and  had  the  Grand-Master 
carried  through  the  streets  in  a  chair,  exposed  to 
the  insults  and  ridicule  of  the  people,  and  then  con- 
fined in  the  fortress  of  St.  Angelo. 

Two  days  only  had  La  Cassiere  been  in  confine- 
ment, when  Chabrillan,  the  Maltese  admiral,  ar- 
rived— and  offered,  with  the  force  under  his  com- 
mand, to  reinstate  him  on  his  throne.  But  this 
was  declined,  as  were  also  the  proffered  services 
of  the  French  king;  who,  hearing  of  the  rebellion, 
sent  a  letter  to  the  Grand-Master,  informing  him 
that  he  had  only  to  name  the  number  of  soldiers 
he  might  wish,  and  the  same  should  be  placed  at 
his  disposal.  Romegas,  at  the  request  of  his 
friends,  having  assumed  the  command  of  the  con- 
vent, sent  a  deputation  to  Rome,  to  get  the  Pope 


to  justify  his  proceedings,  and  coafirm  bim  ia  his 
situation.     Gregory  XIV.,  ever  piudeat  io  cobb- 
cil,  declined  acting  in  this  affair,  until  be  ihodd 
hear  from  Malta,  and  the  statements  of  the  envois 
be  verified.     Some  few  Knights,  who  bad  oppoaed 
these  high-handed  measnres  of  the  rebds  a»  fir  is 
their  limited  means  would  allow,  met  together, 
and  sent  three  of  their  number  to  the  Papil  See, 
to  beg  that  the  Grand-Mastet  might  be  leleued 
from  his  confinement,  and  his  perseentorspQaiihed. 
This  appeal  was  listened  to  with  attentioB  bj  the 
Pope,  whose  sympathies  were  by  this  time  excited, 
and  a  nuncio  sent  to  Malta  to  take  the  cfNnnnnd, 
while  both  the  actual  Grand-Master  and  the  Usur- 
per were  ordered  to  appear  at  Rome,  tod  answer 
to  the  various  charges  against  them.    This  sum- 
mons obeyed,  La  Cassiere  entered  the  boly  city 
with  a  large  retinue,  and  was  received  with  princely 
honors ;  while  Romegas,  attended  by  only  i  few 
companions,  was  treated  as  a  rebel,  and  sabjeeied 
to  all  the  indignities  which  the  Roman  gorerBmenl 
could  cast  upon  him.    This  reception  had  such  u 
effect  on  his  haugbtv  spirit,  that  he  soon  fell  into  i 
fever,  and  fortunately  escaped  in  death,  that  pon- 
ishment  which  doubtless  awaited  him.  The  moiiks, 
on  the  loss  of  their  leader,  craved  pardon  of  U 
Cassiere  for  their  rebellious  conduct.    De  Sae- 
quenville,  who  had  been  the  chief  fomenter  of  ill 
these  domestic  dissensions  in  the  convent,  on  bis 
appearance  to  ask  forgiveness,  was  thus  addressed 
by  the  Cardinal  de  Montalto :  "  Down  on  yoar 
knees,  you  rebel ;  and  know,  that  it  is  owing  to  the 
singular  goodness  of  your  worthy  Grand-Master, 
that  you  have  not  had  your  head  cot  off' at  the  pah- 
lie  place  of  execution." 

La  Cassiere  lived  only  long  enough  to  see  him- 
self reinstated  by  the  Pope  in  his  authority.  After 
an  illpess  of  a  few  hours,  caused  by  mortificatioo, 
care  and  trouble,  he  expired  at  Rome,  in  January, 
1581,  at  the  advanced  age  of  seventy-eight.  His 
heart  was  placed  in  the  chapel  of  St.  Lewis,  simI 
bis  body  taken  to  Malta  to  be  interred  in  St.  John's 
church — an  edifice  which  he  had  erected,  and  which 
still  remains  a  distinguished  monument  of  his  gene- 
rosity, rule,  and  piety. 

Gregory  XIV.,  disgosted  at  the  insnbordinaliwi 
which  bad  been  shown  by  the  Knights,  and  desi- 
rous of  preventing  any  like  occurrence  for  the  ta- 
ture,  sent  Visconti  to  Malta  to  inform  the  couMil 
that  one  of  the  three  officers  whom  he  had  named, 
must  be  chosen  as  their  ruler.  The  monks,  con- 
sidering this  an  unjustifiable  interfereDce  on  the 
part  of  the  Pope  in  their  right  of  elections,  at  first 
firmly  protested ;  hot,  after  a  lapse  of  nearly  a  year, 
the  Roman  Pontiff"  being  immovable,  they  had  to 
succumb,  and  Hugh  de  Loubenx  de  Verdallcofthe 
language  of  Provence  was  duly  elected  »  their 
prince  and  governor.  This  commander  resided  al 
Rome  as  Maltese  ambassador  prior  to  the  Men- 
tion of  Gregory  XIV.  to  the  papal  chair;  and  it 
was  to  a  friendship  then  formed,  that  he  was  in- 
debted, not  only  for  his  election,  but  also  for  the 
investiture  of  a  new  dignity  of  Turcopolerio,  which 
ever  after  remained  with  the  Order. 

During  the  first  ten  years  of  Verdalle's  reipi, 
we  have  found  no  incident  recorded  of  soffinen^ 
importance  to  be  worthy  of  remembraoce.  In 
1692  the  plague  was  introduced  into  the  island  by 
a  ship  from  Alexandria,  and  committed  the  roost 
dreadful  ravages.  It  was  a  singular  circomrtancet 
that  Uiough  thousands  of  tha  poorer 
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periaked ;  yet  anwing  the  Koights,  not  m  death  oc- 
caired.  This  year  is  famed  for  the  introduction 
of  the  Jesuits  at  Malta,  and  for  the  erection  of  a 
capochiD  convent. 

Though  VerdaOe  was  respected  in  the  com- 
mencemeot  of  his  reign ;  yet,  in  its  termination,  he 
was  as  nnfonnnate  as  his  predecessor.  Owing  bis 
ippoiotmeni  to  the  influence  of  the  Roman  See,  he 
ptjd  the  most  abject  submission  to  all  orders  re- 
ceived from  that  power,  whether  calculated  to  in- 
jwe,  or  advance  the  interests  of  the  Order.  It 
was  this  cooduct  which  involved  him  in  continual 
disputes  with  the  Knights,  and  at  last  compeUed 
bim  to  repair  to  Rome  and  claim  the  Pope's  pro- 
tection. Gregory  received  him  most  graciously ; 
aad,  as  a  mark  of  his  esteem,  gave  him  a  cardinal's 
hat  The  Grand-Master,  however,  on  his  return 
to  Malta,  found  the  Knights  more  rebellious  than 
when  he  left;  and  such  were  his  disappointment 
and  mortification,  that  he  was  soon  seized  with  a 
fever  which  terminated  his  life  on  the  4th  May, 
1595.  He  lefl,  as  a  memento  of  his  reign,  a  castle 
which  be  built  at  Bosquetto,  and  which  is  still 
ksown  by  his  name. 

Of  Martin  Gomes,  an  Arragonian  commander, 
who  was  raised  to  the  supreme  authority  on  the 
decease  of  Verdalle,  we  can  find  but  little  recorded. 
Coming  into  office  by  common  consent,  he  was 
enabled  to  perform  his  public  duties  in  so  impar- 
tial a  manner,  as  to  secure  the  esteem  and  support 
of  all  aroood  him. 

Rodolpbos  II.,  King  of  Hungary,  applving  to 
the  Order  for  aid  to  enable  him  to  expel  the  Turks 
from  his  dominions.  Gomes  was  induced  to  enact 
a  law,  by  which  all  the  Knights  who  engaged  in 
this  service,  were  permitted  to  enjoy  their  reve- 
noes  in  the  same  manner  as  if  they  were  cruising 
in  the  galleys,  or  serving  at  Malta.  Many  of  the 
joQDger  monks,  regarding  this  as  a  favorable  op- 
portunity  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  art  of  war, 
entered  the  Hungarian  army,  and  signalized  them- 
selves io  various  battles. 

Rodolphos,  pleased  with  the  military  spirit  shown 
h^  the  Knights,  and  grateful  for  the  assistance  they 
had  rendered,  brought  to  an  amicable  conclusion,  a 
difficulty  which  had  long  existed  between  the  Or- 
der and  hionself.  By  this  adjustment  the  revenues 
of  the  convent  were  increased,  and  its  ri^ht  to  rule 
over  the  priory  of  Bohemia  firmly  established. 

Gomez,  dying  on  the  6th  of  February,  1601,  was 
BQceeeded  Iw  Alof  de  Vignaconrt,  a  Frenchman  of 
an  ancient  mnily,  and  distinguished  alike  for  his 
moral  worth  and  daring  courage.  One  of  the  first 
acts  performed  by  him,  was  to  check  the  Jnsolence 
of  the  Inquisitor  Veralli,  who,  by  meddling  in  the 
affairs  of  the  convent,  had  rendered  himself  so 
odious  to  many  of  its  members,  that  they  assembled 
around  his  palace,  and  threatened  to  throw  him  into 
the  sea,  should  he  give  them  any  further  grounds 
of  complaint.  Though  Veralli  was  strongly  sup- 
ported by  Pope  ClementyiII.,DeVignacourt  would 
not  abandon  his  purpose,  but  so  effectually  thwarted 
the  Inqoisitor^s  measures,  that  he  soon  lost  his  in- 
floence  with  the  Maltese,  and  shortly  after  left  the 
taiand  for  Rome,  carrying  his  minions  with  him, 
and  leaving  the  Order  for  a  time  in  peace. 

The  Grand-Master,  aware  that  most  of  the  dis- 
turbances which  had  occurred  in  the  convent  for 
many  years,  had  their  origin  in  the  idleness  of  the 
KBtgbta,  determined  to  keep  them  actively  em- 
ployed abroad.    Getting  his  galleys  in  readiness, 


he  sent  his  admiral,  with  a  roving  commission,  to 
cruise  on  the  coast  of  Barbary.  The  Maltese 
commander  sailed  directly  for  Mahommeta,  a  place 
of  some  importance  in  Aie  district  of  Lusa,  and 
brought  his  ships  to  anchor  as  near  the  shore  as 
the  water  would  permit.  Putting  himself  at  the 
head  of  all  his  soldiers,  he  landed  under  a  heavy 
fire,  and  proceeded  to  storm  the  fortress  which 
was  strongly  garrisoned  with  Turkish  troops  and 
many  Arabs  who  had  fled  there  from  the  town  for 
protection.  For  a  long  time  it  was  doubtful  how 
this  fight  would  terminate ;  but  the  gates  being  at 
last  forced  open,  the  Christians  effected  an  en* 
trance,  and  the  Infidels  surrendered.  The  monks, 
laden  with  plunder,  retired  to  their  galleys,  and 
sailed  for  the  coast  of  Greece,  where  they  landed 
and  sacked  the  towns  of  Patras  and  Lepanto. 
The  actions  of  the  Knights  in  these  descents,  were 
marked  with  meanness  and  cruelty.  The  admiral, 
finding  he  had  no  more  room  on  board  for  pri§oners 
or  plunder,  returned  to  Malta.  On  his  arrival,  he 
was  publicly  thanked  by  his  sovereign  for  the  in- 
jury he  had  done  the  Mahommedans  and  for  the 
honor  he  had  brought  on  his  reign. 

Although  eighty-five  years  had  passed  away, 
and  with  them  all  the  mailed  monks  of  St.  John, 
who  had  been  driven  from  Rhodes,  still  the  Knights 
were  mindful  of  their  ancestors^  expulsion  from  the 
island,  and  asked  of  the  Grand-Master  an  opportu- 
nity to  gratify  their  revenge.  This  request  was 
doubtless  prompted  by  a  Rhodian  nobleman,  who 
had  stated,  that  although  the  Order  could  not  hope 
to  recover  Rhodes,  still  there  were  some  fortresses 
in  the  vicinity,  which  were  formerly  under  their 
standard,  and  which  might  be  assaulted  with  every 
chance  of  success.  lAte  in  the  spring  of  1608, 
six  of  the  largest  galleys,  well  armed,  and  filled 
with  fighting  men,  left  the  harbor  of  Valletta  on  an 
expedition  against  the  island  of  Lango.  Timely 
information  of  this  movement  had  been  given  to 
the  Sultan,  which  enabled  him  to  have  the  fortifi- 
cations of  the  place  repaired,  and  throw  in  them 
a  large  body  of  chosen  troops  for  their  defence. 
After  a  pleasant  passage  of  sixteen  days,  the  Mal- 
tese vessels  arrived.  The  monks  landed-  under 
cover  of  their  guns,  and  made  an  immediate  attack, 
having  received,  as  they  approached  the  castle 
wall,  but  a  momentary  check. from  a  company  of 
Janizaries,  who  made  a  sally  upon  th^m.  The  In- 
fidels fought  with  their  usual  courage,  engaging 
with  the  assailants  hand  to  hand ;  the  Christians 
were  victorious  only  when  most  of  their  enemies 
had  been  slain.  Dearly  was  the  conquest  of  Lango 
purchased ;  for,  it  was  at  the  sacrifice  of  many  a 
brave  monk^s  life.  One  French  Knight,  who  lived 
only  long  enough  to  hear  his  friends  were  victo- 
rious, declared  his  willingness  to  die,  now  that  he 
knew  the  flag  of  the  Order  would  once  more  wave 
over  a  fortress  which  had  been  too  k)ng  polluted 
by  Mahommedan  rule. 

In  1610,  three  Maltese  commanders,  fresnet, 
Gaucourt,  and  Mauros,  took  their  galleys  op  the 
bay  of  Lajarzo,  on  the  coast  of  Natolia,  and  razed 
the  town  which  was  situated  at  its  head,  after 
having  plundered  il  of  every  thing  which  was 
valuable.  Some  months  afterwards,  these  same 
monks  landed  at  Corinth,  which  was  doomed  to 

share  a  similar  fate.  ^     .      l 

Many  grievous  complaints  having  been  sent  to 
the  Turkish  Divan,  by  those  who  had  lost  their  re^ 
htUves,  or  been  robbed  of  their  wealth  m  theae  v^^ 
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rioas  attacks,  the  Saltan  fitted  oat  a  fleet  of  sixty 
vessels,  and  sent  his  admiral  to  make  a  descent  on 
Malta.  '  Mnstapha,  who  commanded  the  Ottoman 
galleys,  on  his  arriral  off  the  island,  wisely  kept 
out  of  gun-shot  range  from  the  castle ;  landing  on 
the  Western  coast,  with  five  thdtisand  roeo,  he  de- 
stroyed the  crops,  and  plundered  the  villages  which 
were  deserted  by  their  inhabitants  on  his  approach. 

While  the  Turkish  admiral  remained  praising  in 
the  Mediterranean,  the  squadron  of  the  Order  was 
unemployed,  the  Knights  not  daring  to  ride  an  en- 
gagement with  a  force  which  was  so  much  larger 
than  their  own.  As  the  convent  increased  in  age, 
it  lost  its  power.  In  its  first  era,  the  monks 
fK^orned  a  life  of  case,  when  enemies  were  abroad 
with  whom  they  could  fight.  They  looked  not 
then  to  numbers ;  it  was  victory,  or  death.  Bot 
in  the  course  of  ages,  the  character  of  the  Knights 
had  materially  changed :  they  sought  not  honor,  if 
it  were  accompanied  by  danger;  they  were  not 
content  with  the  necessaries  of  life,  they  wanted 
luxuries ;  and  these  brought  with  them  their  usual 
attendants,  corruption,  idleness,  and  sloth.  Other 
causes  also,  which  no  human  foresight  or  prudence 
ooald  prevent,  operated  after  the  Order  had  at- 
tained to  the  zenith  of  its  power,  to  mar  its  pros- 
perity, and  lead  to  its  dissolution.  So  long  as  the 
crowned  heads  of  Europe  found  it  necessary  for 
the  protection  of  their  coasts  and  commerce,  to 
have  an  advanced  guard  in  the  Levant,  they  ex- 
tended their  protection  to  the  convent ;  and,  by 
liberal  grants  of  money,  artillery,  and  troops,  ena- 
bled it  to  maintain  its  dignity,  and  prepared  it  to 
meet  any  emergency.  When,  however,  the  Otto- 
man power  was  on  the  wane,  and  Christian  mo- 
narchs  found  they  could  cope  single-handed  with 
the  Infidel,  they  withdrew  their  succors  from  an 
institution  to  which,  in  the  days  of  its  strength 
and  glory,  their  ancestors  were  greatly  indebted 
for  the  safety  and  welfare  of  their  kingdoms. 

But  to  return  to  the  reign  of  De  Vignacoort. 
This  worthy  Prince,  who  ruled  with  a  paternal 
care,  employed  himself  in  supplying  the  wants  of 
his  subjects.  One  work  suggested  by  him  in  1616, 
remains  to  this  day  a  splendid  monument  of  his 
benevolence,  penetration,  and  goodness.  Owing 
to  the  Uttle  rain  which  hsu)  fallen  for  several  years, 
the  cisterns  in  Valletta  were  empty ;  and  the  poor 
inhabitants  sufTered  severely  for  the  want  of  water, 
which  they  could  procure  only  from  springs  at  a 
great  distance  from  their  dwellings.  To  remedy 
this  evil,  De  Vignacourt  laid  the  foundation  of  an 
aqueduct  at  Citta  Vecchia ;  and  building  it  on  solid 
arches,  either  above  or  below  ground,  according 
to  the  face  of  the  country,  he  carried  it  to  his  capi- 
tal, over  an  extent  of  nearly  nine  miles,  and  con- 
nected it  by  pipes  to  every  house.  Were  this 
magnificent  and  praiseworthy  work  of  the  Order 
alone  to  remain,  it  would  amply  attest  the  gran- 
deur of  the  Institution,  and  the  enlarged  and  liberal 
mind  of  its  projector. 

The  Grand-Master,  wishing  to  give  some  em- 
ployment to  his  squadron,  willingly  acceded  to  a 
proposition  made  by  the  Pope,  to  unite  his  forces 
with  the  Catholic  powers  in  their  contemplated  at- 
tack on  Lusa.  This  expedition  was  unsuccessfid ; 
the  Christians  were  routed,  and  the  Maltese  admi- 
ral returned  to  Malta,  bringing  with  him  the  sad 
tidings  of  his  defeat,  and  of  the  loss  of  many  dis- 
tinguished commanders.  The  spirit  of  the  Knights 
BOt  being  at  all  broken  by  this  reversoi  they  quickly 


refitted  their  galleys  and  sailed  on  anotbsr  enuK, 
the  result  of  which  was  far  more  gratifying  to  their 
ambition,  and  honorable  to  their  arms.  St.  Pierre, 
who  commanded  this  expedition,  signalised  himself 
by  storming  and  taking  the  castle  of  Toraeu,  aod 
by  retiring  in  safety  to  bis  ships  with  bis  plamier 
and  slaves,  in  the  face  of  a  Turkish  armj  which 
was  approaching  for  the  relief  of  its  garrison. 

As  De  Vignacoort  was  advancing  in  years,  and 
his  reign  drawing  to  a  close,  some  difficulties  srose 
in  the  Order,  which  seriously  troubled  him,  sod 
disturbed  the  peace  of  the  convent.  The  Knights, 
who,  at  this  period,  composed  the  Germsn  lan- 
guage, were  of  high  birth,  well  educated,  aostere 
in  their  habits,  and  strict  observers  of  the  laws  sod 
customs  which  had  been  in  force  among  their  so- 
cestors  for  several  centuries.  The  monks  of  other 
countries  were  far  more  lax  in  their  discipline; 
they  willingly  admitted  the  natural  sons  of  distis- 
guished  men  to  join  their  languages,  though  it  vu 
in  direct  violation  of  their  statutes.  To  this  iooo- 
vation,  however  politic,  the  Germans  wonld  nerer 
consent ;  and  an  attempt  to  introduce  in  theii  body 
Charles  de  Brie,  a  natural  son  of  the  Doke  of  Lor- 
raine, gave  rise  to  a  general  revolt,  which  was  sot 
suppressed,  tUl  the  rule  they  had  contended  for  was 
adopted ;  that  no  person  should  be  admitted  among 
them,  who  could  not  prove  he  was  of  noUe  pa- 
rentage, and  born  in  lawful  wedlock. 

*It  was  a  singular  and  melancholy  coincidence. 
that  the  death  of  De  Vignacourt  shoukl  have  bees 
caused  by  exposure  to  the  sununer  heats  while 
hunting,  the  same  fate  having  befallen  bis  ilio»- 
trious  predecessor,  La  Vallette,  some  fifty  yean 
before. 

Louis  Mendez  de  Vi^oncellos  sncceeded  De 
Vignacourt ;  but  being  upwards  of  eighty  at  tbe 
time  of  his  election,  and  dying  on  the  7tfa  of  March, 
1623,  when  he  had  scarcely  reigned  six  months,  be 
had  no  opportunity  to  distinguish  himself,  and  has 
left  nothing  behind  him  but  his  name. 

Anthony  de  Paulle,  the  next  Grand-Master,  had 
hardly  been  invested  with  the  chief  dignity,  ere  be 
was  called  upon  to  sit  in  judgment  on  Jaao  de 
Fonseca,  a  novice  of  the  language  of  Portugal* 
who  was  accused  of  robbery  and  murder ;  sod  ai.^ 
on  the  Prior  of  Capua,  for  embezsling  the  pnhlic 
funds.  Both  of  the  accused  were  foand  gtiiltT  of 
the  crimes  charged  against  them.  Fooaecs  of- 
fered ignominiously  by  the  hands  of  the  eieco- 
tioner,  on  the  square  in  front  of  the  palace;  sri 
Faulcon  was  stripped  of  his  habit,  and  condemned 
to  confinement  during  his  natural  life.  This  sen- 
tence was  rigidly  enforced. 

Though  De  Paulle  was  far  advanced  in  years, 
still  the  Knights  who  had  opposed  his  electioo. 
would  not  permit  him  to  remain  in  peace.  They 
charged  him  with  corruption  and  lewdness,  and  he 
was  obliged  to  send  Hilliar  de  Polastnm,  a  mao  ^^ 
singular  piety,  as  his  ambassador  to  Rome,  to  prore 
that  their  accusations  were  false,  and  to  request 
that  the  authors  of  them  might  be  punished  as  the 
magnitude  of  their  crime  deserved. 

Pope  Urban  VIIL,  was  not  at  all  displeased  with 
this  appeal,  as  it  enabled  him  to  interfere  in  the 
affairs  of  the  convent.  He  sustained  De  Psui)^ 
and  improved  the  opportunity  to  seiae  on  various 
offices  held  by  those  against  whom  the  compla|o| 
had  been  made,  and  fill  them  with  his  relatifessad 
friends,  to  the  exclusion  of  others  who  were  jostiT 
entitled  to  them.    The  Italians,  who  suffered  oftft 
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by  this  interference,  baeame  so  enraged  at  the  con- 
duct of  the  Roman  pontifT,  that  they  refused  to 
serve  in  the  galleys,  and  divesting  tbemselves  of 
their  robes  and  crosses,  disclaimed  all  connection 
vkiih  the  Order,  and  returned  to  their  homes  and 
their  kindred.  The  Pope  took  no  other  notice  of 
the  withdrawal  of  these  monks,  than,  in  an  official 
edict,  to  denounce  tbem  as  rebellious  subjects.  He 
filled  their  places  with  Roman  nobles  who,  on  re- 
ceiving their  appointments,  pledged  themselves  to 
reoiain  sabject  to  his  authority,  and  to  advocate 
his  views.  These  Knights,  on  their  arrival  at 
Malta,  presented  the  papal  brief  for  their  admission 
u  members  of  the  Italian  language.  De  Paulle 
v{is  6\sf(xed  to  acknowledge  its  validity,  but  the 
Maltese  coancil  so  strongly  opposed  his  views,  that 
he  was  compelled  to  appeal  again  to  the  Pope,  and 
beg  him  not  to  force  on  the  convent,  such  a  number 
of  strangers,  all  of  whom  were  poor,  and  who 
eoflki  not  derive  a  support  from  the  small  revenues 
auached  to  the  different  posts,  he  had  designed 
them  to  occQpy. 

When  the  Grand-Master  perceived  that  the  Ro- 
mui  pontiff  woald  neither  give  heed  to  his  wishes, 
Bor  even  deign  to  give  his  envoy  an  answer,  he  en- 
treated the  Christian  powers  to  advocate  his  cause, 
ttd  prevent  any  further  encroachments  on  the 
rights  and  immunities  of  an  institution  over  which, 
bj  divine  favor,  he  had  been  called  to  preside. 
Receiving  only  cold  refusals  from  every  court  to 
which  he  appealed,  De  Paulle  and  his  council  were 
oot  ooly  obliged  to  submit  in  silence,  but  suffered 
otber  infringements  by  their  papal  chief,  which, 
haviog  no  support  from  abroad,  they  had  not  the 
power  to  prevent.     Urban  VIII.,  not  feeling  more 
fneodly  to  the  Knights  from  the  opposition  they  had 
given  to  his  decrees,  did  all  in  his  power  to  trou- 
ble and  annoy  them.     In  effecting  this  object,  all 
bistorians  are  agreed,  that  he  succeeded  to  his 
ttiDost  wish.    The  act  of  his,  which  of  all  others 
proved  most  obnoxious,  was  that  by  which  he  or- 
(Uined  that  whenever  a  council  was  convened,  the 
Grand  Inquisition,  as  his  representative,  should  be 
called  to  preside.     Contravening,  as  this  did,  a 
custom  which  had  existed  for  nearly  seven  hundred 
ftvs,  destroying  a  privilege  which  had  been  en- 
joyed by  all  the  princes  who,  during  this  long  pe- 
^  had  reigned  over  the  Order  of  St.  John  of 
Jenisalem,  it  was  most  grievously  felt,  and  lefl  the 
lumbers  nothing  to  hope  from  the  friendship,  or 
&vor  of  the  Roman  Bishop,  so  long  as  he  lived  and 
presided  as  the  spiritual  head  of  their  convent. 
^  Paulle,  who  had  passed  the  usual  age  allotted 
to  man,  made  no  resistance  to  this  attack  on  his 
prerogative;  saying,  that  it  was  but  of  little  moment 
to  him,  whether  he  presided  at  the  debates  of  the 
councilor  was  present  only  as  a  listener;  and, 
^at  all  he  desired,  was  permission  to  die  in  peace. 
Far  different,  however,  was  it  with  the  younger 
(Dooks;  they,  animated  with  a  becoming  spirit, 
finely  refused  to  be  governed  by  a  stranger,  whom 
they  considered  an  enemy  to  their  institution,  and 
^  spy  on  their  actions.     Owing  to  the  powerful 
opposition  with  which  this  act  of  the  Bishop  was 
met  in  the  convent,  many  months  elapsed  before  a 
council  was  called ;  and  it  was  only  then  convened, 
^hen  those  who  had  rendered  themselves  particu- 
larly obnoxious  to  the  Pope,  had  been  sent  to  cruise 
against  some  Barbary  Corsairs,  which  had  appeared 
jlj  the  Grecian  Archipelago,  and  captured  many 
thimiaa  ships. 


The  squadron  of  the  Order,  during  the  firjst 
twelve  years  of  De  PauUe^s  reign,  was  singularly 
unfortunate.  In  an  attack  on  Santa  Maura,  it  met 
with  a  sad  reverse.  In  variwns  single  conflicts 
also,  which  were  fought  with  desperation,  the  Mal- 
tese were  vanquished,  and  the  survivors  carried 
into  a  long,  and  grievous  captivity. 

As  most  of  the  Maltese  historians  have  fallen 
into  a  popular  error  in  stating,  that  no  persons  who 
were  natives  of  the  island  had  «ver  become  cele- 
brated in  their  professions,  we  shall  make  mention 
of  a  few  who  flourished  about  the  period  of  which 
we  are  now  writing,  and  were  singularly  distin- 
guished for  their  piety,  wisdom,  and  charity.  Even 
were  the  statements  true,  every  allowance  should 
be  made  for  the  Maltese,  who  being  universally 
poor,  with  no  fostering  hand  extended  to  them,  no 
public  nor  private  schools,  nor  printing-presses  by 
which  they  could  obtain  general  information, — had 
no  means  of  making  themselves  known,  but  by  the 
force  of  their  natural  genius.  They  were,  more- 
over, obliged  to  serve  for  years  in  menial  offices,  to 
procure  a  little  money  to  enable  them  to  visit  Rome, 
and  enter  themselves  as  theological  students  in  the 
papal  college,  which,  in  those  days,  was  the  only 
road  to  preferment.  The  islanders  have  no  reason 
to  be  ashamed  of  the  literary  reputation  of  their 
ancestors,  but  rather  cause  to  rejoice  that  so  many 
among  them  obtained  a  well-merited  celebrity  in 
the  learned  world,  and  rose  to  the  highest  digni- 
ties in  the  church,  struggling,  as  they  were  obliged 
to  do,  from  their  birth,  against  such  powerful  ob- 
stacles, as  we  have  named,— obstacles,  which  could 
have  been  overcome  only  by  the  strongest  minds, 
united  with  the  most  intense  application. 

The  first  exception  we  shall  name  to  the  asser- 
tion of  the  historians,  pursuing  a  chronological 
order,  was  Padre  Raffaello,  who,  for  his  singular 
learning  and  piety,  was  elected  twenty-four  times 
in  succession,  a  public  expounder  of  the  Catholic 
Religion ;  and,  after  having  faithfully  performed  this 
duty,  was  made  a  spiritual  overseer  of  all  the 
churches  in  Sicily.  In  such  high  estimation  was 
this  reverend  father  held  by  the  Grand-Master,  De 
Yerdalle,  that  he  recalled  him  from  his  labors 
abroad,  to  superintend  the  building  of  a  convent  in 
his  native  isle.  Having  devoted  himself  to  this 
work  for  four  years,  he  left  again  for  Sicily,  where 
he  was  universally  respected  by  the  people,  and 
where  he  remained  till  his  death,  in  1628. 

As  we  have  mentioned  in  its  proper  place,  when 
the  Order  was  expelled  from  Rhodes,  many  of  its 
inhabitants  who  feared  to  riemain  under  the  Tur- 
kish rule,  voluntarily  abandoned  their  homes,  and 
their  fortunes,  and  followed  the  Knights  in  their 
exile. 

Several  of  these  Greek  families  afterwards  be* 
came  residents  at  Malta,  and,  for  the  attachment 
which  they  showed  to  the  convent,  in  its  last  strug- 
gle with  Solyman,  were  taken  under  its  protection, 
allowed  to  worship  in  their  own  ehurches,  and  ex- 
empted from  every  tax.  Among  the  descendants 
of  these  people,  born  on  the  island,  and  who  there- 
fore as  Maltese,  come  within  the  scope  of  our  re- 
marks, was  the  Comroendatore  Giovanni  Mariti,  a 
man  who  not  only  signalized  himself  in  arms  against 
the  Arabs,  but  was  also  extensively  known  for  his 
literary  works.  One  of  these,  in  the  Latin  language, 
in  geography,  and  astronomy,  placed  him  in  an  en- 
viable rank  with  the  most  learned  men  of  his  age. 
At  the  time  of  his  decease,  he  presided  over  the 
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German  language,  and  was,  in  eoancil,  allowed  to 
take  his  seat  on  the  same  bench  with  the  Grand 
Prior  of  the  principal  church,  and  other  great  dig- 
nitaries of  the  Order. 

Contemporary  with  Mariti,  and  bound  to  him  in 
the  closest  ties  of  friendship,  was  Thomas  Gar- 
gallo,  the  Bishop  of  Malta,  a  roan  distinguished  for 
his  learning,  piety  and  general  benevolence.  Among 
the  various  laws  enacted  by  this  prelate,  and  still 
in  force  among  the^  Maltese,  are  those  which  refer 
to  the  celebration  of  the  festa  of  St.  Gregorio,  and 
to  certain  forms  of  worship  to  be  observed  in 
Catholic  churches,  on  holy  days. 

When  the  Knights  took  possession  of  Malta, 
they  found  the  islanders  professing  the  Catholic 
religion,  though  governed  by  Arab  customs,  the 
most  of  which  had  doubtless  descended  to  them 
from  their  ancient  masters,  or  been  introduced  from 
Barbary,  in  their  intercourse  with  its  inhabitants. 
The  monks  of  St.  John  being  so  constantly  en- 
gaged at  this  early  period,  in  Uie  erection  of  pala- 
ces suitable  for  their  residence,  and  in  building  for- 
tifications for  their  defence,  could  give  but  little 
attention  to  the  wants  of  their  subjects,  or  to  the 
usages  by  which  they  were  governed.  To  Gar- 
gallo,  the  honor  is  due  of  having  first  given  to 
these  matters,  the  consideration  which  they  de- 
served ;  and  such  was  his  unlimited  popularity,  that 
he  had  only  to  designate  the  customs  he  wished  to 
have  abolished,  or  modified ;  to  secure  from  his 
compatriots  an  immediate  compliance  with  his 
wishes. 

Although  Gargallo  was  wealthy  from  his  own 
paternal  estate,  and  in  the  receipt  of  a  large  an- 
nual income  from,  his  ofiSce,  still  he  gave  so  freely 
for  the  endowment  of  churches,  seminaries,  and 
various  charities,  that  at  the  time  of  his  death,  in 
1614,  his  whole  property  was  declared  to  consist  of 
two  chairs,  a  wooden  table,  and  the  pine  board  on 
which  he  slept.* 

From  the  well  known  fact,  that  Malta  is,  for  its 
extent,  the  most  populous  place  in  the  world,  there 
being  upwards  of  eleven  hundred  souls  to  every 
square  mile,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  Maltese 
have  justly  acquired  a  reputation  for  being  a  most 

Srolific  race.  A  census  having  been  taken  in  1633 
y  the  Grand  Master^s  order,  we  find  the  popula- 
tion of  Malta,  and  Gozo,  to  have  been  nearly  fifty- 
two  thousand,  giving  the  enormpus  natural  increase 
on  these  barren  rocks,  in  the  short  space  of  seven- 
ty-five years,  of  thir^-six  thousand  persons.    In 

*  Did  our  limits  permit,  it  was  our  wish  to  have  said 
more  of  this  worthy  man,  and  also  to  have  made  particular 
mention  of  some  Meen  or  twenty  other  Maltese,  who  lived 
from  1580,  to  1640,  all  of  whom  acquired  a  reputation, 
which  should  entitle  them  to -a  place  on  the  page  of  their 
Island's  history.  For  the  facu  above  narrated,  we  are  in- 
debted to  the  "  BibliotecA  Maltese,"  a  work  of  some  merit, 
and  to  whioh  we  would  refer  all  those  who  are  desirous  of 
becoming  better  acquainted  with  the  character  and  talents 
of  Maltese  writers.  We  are  aware  of  our  injustice  in  thus 
passing  over  the  names  of  Platamone,  Vella,  Abela,  Bosio, 
Memo,  Sayd,  Surdo,  Pace,  Cagliares,  Magri,  Ciambeny, 
Schembri,  Aszopardi,  Ouavera,  and  Respoli,  as  they  were 
men,  whom,  in  the  age  at  which  they  lived,  any  crowned 
head  might  have  been  proud  to  have  recognised  as  his  sub- 
jects. To  say  that  the  Maltese  are  descended  from  a  peo- 
ple who  have  no  claims  to  a  literary  character,  is  to  betray 
an  inexcusable  ignorance  of  the  various  works  of  these 
distinguished  men. 


this  number,  neither  the  Knights,  EcelesiasticA,  or 
those  who  were  attaoihed  to  the  Inquisition,  were 
included. 

In  ancient  times,  whenever  the  Turks,  Alge- 
rines,  or  Arabs,  were  in  want  of  rowers  for  tbeir 
galleys,  slaves  for  tbeir  harems,  or  prisooers  for 
ransom,  these  islands  were  always  inTaded;  and, 
notwithstanding  these  continual  drains  on  tbeir 
population,  a  sufficient  number  of  degraded  beings 
was  ever  found  to  satisfy  the  wants  of  the  Infidels, 
and  encourage  them  in  making  their  uniawfnl  de- 
scents on  these  defenceless  people.* 

The  last  few  months  of  De  rauUe^s  rtile,  were 
rendered  memorable  by  the  signal  successes  of  hb 
admiral,  De  Valdi,  who,  falling  in  with  four  Moor- 
ish vessels  off  the  coast  of  Lepanto,  gare  thetn 
battle,  and,  after  a  stout  resistance,  succeeded  is 
making  them  all,  his  prises.  These  vessels  «ith 
their  crews,  cargoes,  and  six  hundred  negro  pas- 
sengers, who  were  on  their  way  to  ConstantiDople, 
were  safely  brought  to  Malta. 

The  Venetians  feeling  themselves  insulted  by 
the  conduct  of  De  Valdi,  in  thus  attacking,  io  tbeii 
waters,  the  vessels  of  a  natioa  with  whoa  ibej 
were  at  peace,  strongly  remonstrated  against  bis 
proceedings,  as  did  the  Republic  of  Lueca,  for  tbe 
same  reason ;  and  threatened  to  confiscate  tbe  pnn 
perty  of  the  Order  in  their  respective  ccmntrics, 
were  not  this  cause  of  their  complaint,  satisfacto- 
rily arranged.  De  Paulle  offered,  through  bia  en- 
voy at  these  eourts,  to  release  the  subjects  of  tbe 
Sultan,  and  restore  their  property;  but  added, that 
nothing  should  tempt  him  to  liberate  his  Barbai; 
prisoners,  who,  being  a  profligate  race,  and  enemies 
of  the  Christian  world,  were  entitled  to  no  com- 
miseration ;  and  should  therefore  be  soU  as  slam. 
There  being  no  prospect  of  amicably  adjusting  tbii 
affair,  the  Pope  was  called  upon  to  interfere,  and 
but  for  his  mediation,  these  powers  would  bate 
been  involved  in  war. 

On  the  16th  of  July,  1636,  De  Paolle  died  of  a 
fever,  after  a  lingering  illoeaa  of  three  months,  ia 
the  eighty-fifth  year  of  his  age,  and  sixteenth  <£ 
his  reign. 

«  As  soon  as  the  Maltese  came  under  the  role  of  tbe  Or- 
der, and  had  tbeir  homes  protected,  their  InereaM  vtf  » 
extraordinary,  as  would  not  now  be  credited,  nnlo*  i^ 
were  as  fruitful  at  this  day  as  ihey  were  two  cestarw*  ma 
According  to  authentic  documents  now  existing,  «<  bso 
the  population  of  Malta,  and  Goso,  in  1530.  anoaDted  D 
17,000.  In  1632,  to  51,750.  In  1791,  to  90,000.  InlW. 
to  114,000.  In  1803,  to  94.000.  In  1813,  to  102.000.  la 
1828,  to  119,000;  and  in  1838,  when  the  last  ceaswwi* 
taken,  to  120,989.  The  great  diminution  is  tbe  anml^  oi 
inbabiunu,  between  the  years  1798,  and  1803,  wc»»i 
by  the  rCToluiion  ;  and  the  small  increase  whkb  i*  'K^t 
between  tbe  two  last  cenauses,  is  owmg  to  tbe  Cboicnt 
which  broke  out  in  1837,  and  swept  off  sewnl  tboB»M^ 
persons.  It  is  supposed  that  thirty  tboosaod  died,  Amu 
the  revolution  of  1798,  the  plague  of  1813,  and  0>xktt^ 
1837.  Had  it  not  have  been  for  these  risitatioDi  (bwx^ 
as  they  were,)  how  general  might  now  have  been  ibe  eicl»- 
mation  among  the  poor,  "  Perish  the  day  ia  wbieb  1  «■ 
born." 

Malta,  February  30»  1842. 
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A  PLATy   IN   riYE   ACTS. 

Tbat  man  most  be  dead  to  every  elevated  thought  and 
crery  genennts  aentiment,  who  does  not  feel  indignation 
v)d  sorrow  in  considering  the  Tragic  Close  op  the 
GiEiT  Drama  op  the  Spanish  Revolution  ;  the  rise 
of  which  excited  so  mach  interest,  and  inspired  00  much 
^ofi.^We8imhuter  Review. 


INTRODUCTION. 

The  theme  attempted  in  this  drama,  is  the  Revolution  in 
Spiin— tbatof  1820 — and  more  particularly  the  fate  of  its 
ill-starred  champion,  RiBoo.  No  event,  probably,  ever 
Qore  deeply  exrited  tbe  pablic  sympathy.  **  Notwith* 
cUnJing  its  disgraceful  termination,"  as  has  been  weH'«b- 
terred  by  a  powerful  writer,  **  the.  Spanish  Revolution, 
frooithemagDitode  of  the  interests  involved  in  its  success 
or  failare,  tnd  from  tbe  nature  of  the  exptrinnent,  must 
be  refarded  as  one  of  the  most  tremendous  aiUuitrophies 
«hicb  ve  to  be  found  recorded  in  the  history  of  our  time." 

The  author's  object,  has  been  to  present  some  of  the  most 
iftterestiog  incidents  and  prominent  acton,  in  tbat  glorious, 
tboiigh  uofortanate  struggle.  He  will  not  say  that  he  has 
folbwed  history  in  every  particular,  with  scrupulous  exact- 
Mo.  Bat  the  principal  scenes  and  traits  of  character, — 
the  Tirioas  fortune  of  the  Revolutionary  contest — ^the 
stonny  debates  in  the  Cortes — the  artful  villany  of  Saes — 
iHe  treachery  of  Abisbal,  Ballasteros,  and  Moriilo — the 
^hood,  cruelty  and  pusillanimity  of  Ferdinand  VIl— 
theeneff^  and  persevering  constancy  of  Mina — the  patri- 
tKie devotion  and  execrable  assassination  of  the  Great  Chief 
of  tbe  Rerolation — and  the  tenderness  and  distress  of  his 
vife—will  be  found  sufficiently  sustained  by  authentic 
■umives,  or  cotemporaiy  opinion. 

DRAMATIS  PERSONiE. 
R1E6O,  M3itary  Chief  of  the  Revolutionary  party  called  the 
Liberals. 

ViriioOA,  >     Officers,  attached  to  the  tame  party, 

AtccELLES,  Cml  Chief  of  the  tame. 

^tKiEB    I     ^'^(^  Liberals  :  Members  of  the  Cortes, 

DiAz,  a  youth:  son  of  Porlier  who  was  slain  m  a  previous 

Hvilwar. 

FitDiNiSD  VII.,  King  of  Spain, 

^'l.\cs»5A,  his  Confessor. 

9iKZ,  elm  Confessor  to  the  King,  and  Prime  Minister. 

AuooN,  Conmander  of  the  JUfe-Gumrd. 

Chahokso,  King's  Ine^oon. 

Abisbau  )      Officers  ;  origintily  attached  to  the  Libe- 

BiLLASTEROs,  >  rals.  but  who  deserted  to  the  Serviles,  or 
JJoRiLLO,         )  King's  party. 

A  Nlscio, /row  iJonie. 

l-SitTE,  a  familiar  of  the  Inquisition. 

aOmcaldo,  a  monk  turned  soldier, 

I^XA  Thbebsa,  Wife  of  Riego. 
I>0Jfi  LiciB,  Widawof  Porlier. 
Ixcz,  eOndua  on  Dona  Theresa. 

S'^diav,  Courtiersy  Ladies^  Monks,  Attendants. 
SCENE:    Madrid.  ' 
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ACT  I.— SCENE  I. 
OuUHm  t^  Alaoon*s  Apartnunt.    A  Sentinel  asleep. 

Enter  Ugarte. 

Ugarte.    A  trusty  soldier !  [Softly."]  Romualdo!  Arise! 

Romualdo.     [Rising  and  seizing  his  musket.]     Ha  I  who 
goes  there?  Stand!  Speak!  Ugarte?  How 
Durst  steal  upon  roe  thus,  without  the  watchword  ? 

Ugar.    Peace !  Will  you  tell  the  Duke  you  slept  on  post ; 
That  so,  ere  set  of  sun,  your  comrades  have  • 
A  living  mark  whereat  to  try  their  skill. 

Rom,    Had  I  tried  mine  on  you,  my  musket  scarce 
Had  broke  his  slumbers.    But  what  errand  needs 
This  drowsy  time  of  day  to  speed  it  on  ? 

Ugar.    One  for  the  Duke  :  tell  him  so  much. 

Rom,  What !  Now  ? 

No !  no !  By  Santiago,  sooner  would 
1  tease  the  wounded  bull  without  my  scarf. 

Ugar.    But  here*s  the  scarf  shall  turn  his  rage  aside— 
From  Father  Saes.    [Showing  a  paper.] 

Rom.  All  one  as  from  the  king. 

Come : — But,  brother,  no  hint  of  what  you've  seen. 

Ugar.    Fear  not :  Are  we  not  friends  ? 

Rom.  Aye  I  Friends  of  old : 

Ere  I  (or  soldier's  cap  did  change  my  cowl, 
And  laid  my  missal  by,  to  take  up  this.  [Raising  his  nmsket.} 

Ugar.    And  such  must  we  be  ey^r,  or  be  each 
His  own  worst  enemy.    Lead  on. 

Rom.  This  way.    [Ejgsuni, 

SCENE  11. 
A  Library  in  Riego^s  house.    DlAZ  reading, 

Diaz.    [Shutting  the  book.]    Her  guest !  her  husband's 

friend  !  Just  Heaven  I  to  think 
Of  that !  Entering  his  hospitable  door. 
To  filch  away  the  treasure  of  bis  soul  ! 
To  blast  his  peace  !  Perfidious,  brutal  wretch  ! 
[Reads.]    "  What  doom,^*  said  she,  "  my  friends,  his  trims 

deserves, 
** '  Tis  yours  to  say :  from  me  thus  stainsd,  tho*  sinlsss, 
"  Honor  exacts  the  penalty  of  guilt. 
"  No  frail  one  of  my  sex  who  would  survive 
'*  Her  cliastity,  shall  ever  plead  the  example 
**  Of  Lucretiaf    So  saying*  in  her  heart, 
"  She  plun;$ed  a  knife  before  concealed,  and  lifeless, 
'*  Fell  at  their  feet.    The  husband  and  the  father 
"  Sobhcd  aloud."--0  most  piteous  scene  !  Much  injured  1 
Noble  Lucretia  !  [Reads  interruptedly.]  **  Brutus— drawing 

forth 
"  The  bloody— dagger."— "  By  this  Mood— so— pure*'-- 

[Enter  RiEGO,  unperceived  by  Diax.] 

"  With  fire  and  sumrd."^ — Well  said,  brave  Brutus ! 

[Risings  perceives  Riego.]  Ah  ! 

Thy  pardon— Senor— I— I— knew  not— thou 

Riego.    Hold,  Diaz :  rather  need  I  thine,  abruptly 
Breaking  the  magic  spoil  fancy  had  woven 
Around  thee.    Some  lomantic  legend,  doubtless  ?— 
Or  stirriifg  drama  ? 

[Diaz  hands  the  b^ok.]    Ah  I  what  theme  can  Rome's 
Grave  annalist  have  touched,  that  thus  hath  wrought 

Upon  thee  ? 
Dig^z,  SeJior— one  of  thrilling  powcx : 
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The  foal  misdeeds  of  TaFquio— the  chaste  Lucretia^s 
Wrongs  :— 

Riego.  Wrongs  indeed ;  enough  to  call  the  blush 

To  manhood's  cheek,  and  rouse  a  slave  to  rengeance. 

Diax,    No  slave  was  Brutus :— nor  the  fool  he  seemed. 

Riego.    Had  he  been  both— the  slave  he  was  not,  and 
The  fool  he  feigned — the  shock  had  changed  his  nature  ; 
Within  the  darkened  chamber  of  his  brain 
Poured  a  strange  light,  and  thawed  the  icy  current 
Of  his  heart. 

Diaz.  Those  men  of  ancient  Rome  did  sure, 

Methinks,  excel  the  world  in  worth. 

Riego.  A  raoe 

More  lofty,  bold  and  stem  ne'er  gneed  the  eaith. 
In  manly  dignity  they  stood  erect. 
Scorning  to  stoop  for  gold,  or  bow  to  power. 
The  simple  grandeur  of  a  virtuous  heart 
Alone,  with  them,  was  troe  nobility. 
In  humble  merit's  hand,  roughened  by  toil, 
They  placed  the  sceptre  of  command,  and  hailed 
Ambition  from  the  seat  he  durst  usurp. 
Thirsting  for  gloiy  even  beyond  the  tomb, 
They  met,  as  did  the  violated  wife 
Of  Collatinus,  death  and  evils  worse 
Than  death,  rather  than  bear  a  tainted  name. 
But  a  still  nobler  impulse,  uiged  them  on  ;— 
The  love  of  Rome.— Rome  was  the  mother  they 
Revered;  nay  more,  the  deity  they  worshipped. 
For  Rome,  they  won  the  spoils  of  victory,  tempted 
The  an^iy  flood,  or  plunged  in  gulfs  of  fire. 
Hence  she  fulfilled  her  noble  destiny  ; 
And  they  earned  names  renowned  throoghout  the  earth 
For  godlike  virtues  and  heroic  deeds. 
But  tell  me,  Diss,  whence  did  they  imbibe 
Their  purest  tenets  T  Whence  their  sagest  laws  f 
Wast  not  from  Greece  T 

Dia*.  True,  Senor  ;  but  methinjps 

The  pupils  did  ^nrpass  their  teachers. 

R»^.  Say, 

What  Roman  of  them  all  more  wise  than  Solon  ? 
Purer  than  Socrates  or  Plato?  Juster 
Than  Aristides  7  Or  e'er  gave  his  country 
A  costlier  proof  of  love,  than  did  the  Spartan^ 
Fearless,  self-doomed  Leonidas? 

Diax.  None ;  none : 

Well  might  the  dying  Plato  thank  the  Gods 
That  he  was  bom  a  Greek,  and  Greece  be  proud 
Of  sons  had  honoied  Rome  herself.    Still  Rome 
Stands  foremost  in  my  thought.    Old  Rome  ! 
There's  magic  in  the  very  name.    0 1  tis 
A  sound  so  grand,  so  masical !  my  ear 
DeligfaU  to  hear,  my  tongue  to  utter  it. 
,  Ritgo.    Enthusiastic  boy !  It  hath  a  charm 
te  thee,  because  it  tells  of  all  that's  pure 
In  viitue,  ^orious  in  renown.    Thou  bring'st 
Me  back  the  day,  when,  like  thyself,  I  deemed 
Rome  without  peer  or  parallel ;  and  time 
No  change  hath  wrought.    Greece,  bvely  Greece  I  and 

Rome, 
Majestic  power!  still  rise  before  me,  rivals. 
Not  equals,  in  the  race  of  glory.    Linked 
In  friendly  bands,  the  Grecian  league  appears 
Like  clustering  vines,  shooting  their  tendrils  forth 
On  every  side,  to  prop  their  fragile  forms : 
Rome,  the  gigantic  oak  self-poised,  which  scorns 
The  whirlwind's  wrath,  and  wars  with  Time  himself. 
Resembling,  one,  a  mighty  river  -formed 
Of  many  streams,  lingering  to  enchant  the  eye 
And  fertilise  the  earth ;  the  other,  ocean, 
In  whose  unfathomed  depths,  the  mightiest  rivers 
Are  gulfed,  and  lost.    A  diadem,  seems  Greece, 


Of  jewels  rare  and  brilliant ;  Rome,  one  gsm ; 

That  gem,  a  diamond  of  unclouded  light 

The  banded  states,  a  constellation,  whose 

Mild  fires  invite  the  philosophic  eye 

To  count  its  glittering  host,  gace  on  its  beauty. 

And  follow  its  unerring  motions,  each 

Bright  star  cleaving  its  separate  pathway  thrao^ 

The  skies  ;  yet  all  as  one,  by  chain  invisible. 

Bound  in  fraternal  union,  and  together 

Wheeling  through  boundless  space  :  but,  in  her  Maith, 

Uodaszled  none  e'er  viewed  that  Ancient  Powet, 

The  Guide  and  Ruler  of  the  earth ;  her  type, 

The  Eternal  Orb,  in  Godlike  majesty. 

Who  soars  mid  starry  worlds  his  brightness  hidet, 

Nor  suffers  eye,  save  that  of  God  alone. 

To  scan  his  lustre. 

Diax.  Senor,  in  my  mind. 

As  in  thy  picture,  Rome  outshone  her  rival 

Riego.    A  brighter,  not  a  purer  gloiy  beasMd 
Around  her  brow.    The  sterner  traits  of  rirtoe. 
She  displayed ;  Greece,  its  loveliest  features.   No! 
In  moral  beauty,  ne'er  was  Greece  surpassed ; 
But  Rome,  in  grandeur,  overtopped  the  world. 

l>iiss.    Had  Bratas  faltered  in  his  Stem  rssolve, 
O  think,  what  had  Rome  been ! 

Ritgo.  What  had  she  been  r 

No  valiant  hand  to  setae  on  Freedom's  torch 
And  light  her  thro'  the  gloom  T— no  soul  lo  fed. 
No  spirit  to  revenge  her  wrongs  T — ^whathad 
She  been  T  Behold  her  now !  Like  Spain,  the  tUre 
Of  monks!  But  nobly  he  redeemed  his  pledge ; 
Stript  from  the  tyrant-race  the  regal  robe, 
And  levelling  in  the  dost  their  guilty  throne, 
Taught  Freemen  to  abjure  the  sway  of  Kings. 

Diax.    Spain  has  her  Tarquin  too  ! 

Riego.  Woiee,  wwse :  a  wwtefc 

In.power,  himself  the  slave  of  appetites 
Mora  vile  than  cursed  Rome's  brutal  tyrsnt. 

Diax.  Spain 

Has  sons  as  brave  as  Brutus :  would  thst  ens 
Like  Brutus  might  he  roused  to  right  her  «n»gi ! 

jR^fo.    And  every  unsophisticated  heart 
Echoes  that  prayer !  True,  true ;  Spain  has  her  Taiqsio- 
A  monster  nourished  at  her  breast,  who  laps 
Her  vital  blood :  and  she  may  point  to  sons 
As  brave  as  Rome  could  boast,  who  strove  to  bnek 
In  twain  his  iron  sceptre.    Much  the  tale 
Of  their  unhappy  fate  would  grieve  thy  heart. 

Diax.    Too  well  I  know  around  that  faie  there  hu|i 
Some  horrid  mystery ;  still  my  boeom  yeans 
To  learn  the  stoiy  of  their  hme  and  sulTeriDgs. 

Riego.    T'w  but  thy  due,  and  soon  it  shsll  be  tUac 
In  all  its  truth :  all,  that  malicious  foes 
Conceal,  or  friends,  in  pity,  would  withhold. 

Diax.    Soon,  Sei&or?  thanks;  and  treble  thanU, if •« 
Were  now. 

jR^fo.       Grave  cares  demand  my  thooghts :  te-aoas^t 
We  may  again  our  theme  resume. 


To-morrow,  Senor. 
Riego.  Ah  I— I  wiU  not  ful 

[Eld  Diss. 
How  in  his  breast  spontaneous  springs  the  germ 
Of  every  virtue ! — Aye !— did  riper  yeeis 
Temper  his  ardent  seal,  and  bnee  \^  arsa. 
No  champion  Spain  need  ask  fitter  to  prop 
The  cause  for  which  her  Poriier  paid  has  blood. 
And  pawned  his  precious  boy. 
[QpcM  kie  portfMo.]  That  cause  doth  keep 

No  pace  with  my  impatience ;  Mian's  absence 
Bote  some  ttntoward  check. 
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EmUr  DoMA  Thbbua. 

Now  this  ii  kind. 

Would  Umm 
Codirit  ny  'tta  eheoriiig.    Tboo  art  Md,  Riefo : 
Thy  doQdy  looks  tell  of  some  snzioos  thought 
Ringt,  A  fleeting  shsde,  thy  smile  shall  soon  dispel. 
Dmt  T%e.   And  why,  when  all  around  is  sunshine,  rest 
Sub  shadows  oo  thy  biow  i  For  me,  I  own 
TliM  laaghing  earth  were  still  the  paradise 
TvM  mcaat,  were*t  not  that  man,  false  to  himself. 
And  creel  to  hit  kind,  doth  leave  its  fruits 
Aad  llowen  profusely  blushing  round,  to  wither 
OotbeateoL 

fiq«.  Nay!  Turning  the  untested  sweets 

To  poiaoB;  sod  with  fiendish  spleen,  along 
The  jwthfl  of  peace,  strewing  unwonted  thorns. 
Mut  it  oot  pain  our  hearts  that  man  should  mar 
God'i  bounty  thus— to  make  himself  a  wretch  f 

Doia  Tke.    Let  guilt  endure  the  penance ;  were  it  wise 
1b  thaw  who  loathe  the  crime,  to  yield  their  peace, 
Bejeet  the  bliss  HeaTen  offers,  and,  self-doomed, 
Sefler  for  others'  sins  T  O !  blame  me  not 
Tbat  I  woald  know  the  griefs  which  rainly  seek 
To  ikaa  my  anxious  eye.    Love  prompts  my  suit, 
KorbrookB  to  think  Riego^s  wife  hath  lost 
Riep'i  confidence. 

Bitg9.  She  hath 

It  ail ;  ud  all  his  We :  increased,  methinks. 
With  every  fleeting  hour  since  first  she  gave 
Hiaher'a. 
•M«  TV    Rememberest  thou  that  hour,  Riego  T 
Biigo.  Thou  doubt*st  it  not  T^More  freshly  than  the  last. 
DtiaThe.    In  El  Retiro's  wildest  haunt,  we  sat 
Aloae;  learee  conscious  that  around  us  night 
Hid  thrown  her  friendly  veil    The  Star  of  Faith, 
With  fixed  eye,  o'er  Boytrago's  height, 
^Mked  down  upon  us ;  looked  and  smiled — 

SMg*.  To  riew 

A  sight  more  beauteous  than  his  glittering  peak  :-^ 
Affectioa'i  gem,  pure  aa  the  mine  from  whence 
hipnng ;  more  brilliant  than  the  ray  that  lit 
hup;  apaogUng  thy  cheek,  till  brushed  by  my 
Kode  lip  away. 

DtnA  7%c  Not  rude,  but  murmuring 

Soft  voiai  of  constancy,  enduring  as 
Tbe  hills  which  rose  above :— Forget'st  thou  that  7 

J^p.    Sooner  those  hills  shall  dip  their  snowy  plumes 
la  Maoxanares'  rill,  or  his  scant  rill 
(Verieap  their  towering  heads.    Still,  ss  in  that 
Foad  hoar,  throb  not  our  hearts  in  unison  T 
Dtia  The.    So  mine  will  think  ;  then  wond*ring  asks, 
why  kept 
A  itnnger  to  the  pangs  that  rend  thy  bosom  ? 

iZ^r*.    If  in  that  bosom,  painful  thoughts  take  root, 
Coofeas,  Theresa,  'twere  no  proof  of  love 
Tbeoce  to  transplant  them  into  thine. 

i>Mc  Tke.  When  first 

The  germ  appears,  a  wife  with  gentle  hand 
Hifht  pluck  it  forth,  and  in  its  stead,  engraft 
The  blooming  bod  of  peace.    Oh !  Why,  Riego— 
^y.  from  thy  faithful  wife,  conceal  aught  that 
l^rbs  thee?  Say,  should  care  oppress  thee,  who 
Kajr  better  soothe  thy  ruffled  spirit?  Should 
Dufer  aasail,  who  bath  a  juster  claim 
To  ahare  it  t  Ah !  If  thy  Theresa  seem 
O'er  earnest— 

^i*(9.  Why  then— *twere  a  grateful  proof 

Of  what  indeed  needs  none.    But  think !  Grave  thoughts 
Befit  the  time ;— oar  country  smoking 
^ith  her  children*s  blood ;— our  friends  beset  by  spies, 
Ksowiag  no  safety  bat  in  mutual  faith. 


Think  well  of  this : — then  say,  when  honor  here 
Hath  placed  her  lock,  would  my  Theresa— 

Ihma  7V.  Wrong 

Her  not :  she*d  have  thee  guard  that  ssnctuaiy 
Even  against  love's  master-key. 

jR^fo.  Thou  dost 

Forgive  mm  theaf 

Jhma  Tke.  Love,  honor  thee  the  mors, 

If  thst  might  be,  for  thy  unyielding  truth. 

RiegQ.  Could  I  prove  false  to  friendship,  thou  shoold*st  be 
The  first  to  spurn  my  broken  faith ; — for,  from 
Thy  lips  I  take  lessons  of  constancy  ; 
And  in  thy  heart  dwell  virtues  passing  all 
Enamored  fancy  pictures  in  thy  sex. 

Z^Ns  TV.    Sweet,  sweet  is  praise  from  thee,  tho*  all 
too  high 
Dost  rate  my  poor  deserts.    O,  csa  I  swerve 
From  duty's  path,  led  hand  in  hand  by  love ; 
The  blest  reward  in  view,  to  win  thy  smile. 
Or  pillow  on  this  bresst  the  grieb  that  torture 
Thine  ?  [  TVy  emhraee ,— a  nows.]    Hark! 

BnUr  Sbbvakt  ;  who  kandt  s  Utter  to  R»«0. 

Riego.    [Aeide.]    Mine !  Returned ! 

[Heade  tke  Utter,]    My  cloak  good  Pedro. 

[  To  Dema  TVreee.]  A  valued  friend— but  now  arrived— who 
should 

Not  want  a  speedy  greeting,  takes  me  from  thee. 
Doiia  Tke.    'TIS  late ;  but  thoult  not  stoy  T 
Riego.    [Ooing^  I'll  soon  rejoin  thee. 

The,    [Retiring  amother  upsy.]    Say,  veiy  soon. 

\JSsew%t. 


SCENE  UL 

An  Apertment  m  the  PaUee  wUh  s  frmne  ftr  emleoidery, 
SiBS  oia  s  Comeh  m  s  reoesv. 

Sabz.    IDreamutg.']    Thrice  glorious  prise !  Sounds  it 
not  bnvely  T  Victor ! 
Victor  the  Fourth !  Tis  mine— [iitsalcM]— Gone— Vanish- 
ed 1 — Crown 
And  Mitre!  Swoid  and  Keys!  [Comuferth.]   How  Fancy 

can 
Beguile  our  aleep,  and  with  bright  images 
Entrance  the  soul !  Bishop !— Twas  thus  it  ran— 
Then  Cardinal  ^— and  so  from  high  to  highest 
But  now,  smid  a  gorgeous  host  I  sat, 
And  felt  the  scarlet  honor  gently  press 
My  brow.    With  looks  submiss,  the  oonclave  eyed 
Their  futore  pontiff.    Awe  and  mingled  hope. 
By  turns,  possessed  my  heart,  nor  yet  its  ecstasy 
Subdued :— And  then,  within  my  very  grasp 
The  triple  tiar  shone :  Hwss  but  to  stretoh 
My  hand  and  say  **tis  mine!"  Tush  I  Tush!  A  dream. 
[  Feapcr  Betf.]    The  Duke  is  tardy :  lost  in  soft  siesta, 
Or  revelling  in  voluptuous  joys,  he  too 

Forgets  the  hour. Old  seers  have  uught  in  dreams 

Heaven  whispera  to  the  soul  its  coming  doom  :— 
Or  is*t  that  Fancy,  while  dull  Reason  sleeps. 
With  meteor  rey,  points  out  the  path  which  leads 
To  Fortonel- Power!  High  attribute  of  God! 
Why  may  not  mortols  covet  thee,  unblamed. 
To  gnsp  at  once  a  glorious  destiny  ? 
To  soar  while  othen  erewl :  to  bless,  or  blest 
At  will ;  our  smile,  a  sunbeam,  end  our  frown. 
The  drear  eclipse  making  all  nature  sad : 
To  be  the  gase,  the  envy  of  the  world ; 
The  one  amid  the  million  I— So !  This  dream 
Should  busy  many  a  waking  thought: — It  shall  I — 
And  proudest  monarehs  yet  may  bow  to  Sees. 
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Enter  A  LAOOV. 

Alttg,    God  keep  good  daez ! 

Saez,  And  many,  many  yean    ' 

His  arm  protect  the  trusted  sentinel 
Whose  ceaseless  vigilance  so  well  repays 
His  sovereign's  grace ! 

Alag,  That  honored  trust  he  shares 

With  Saez,  and  holds  with  him  neglect  all  one 
With  treachery. 

Saez.  Twere  doable  treachery :  treachery 

To  ourselves,  as  to  our  gracioas  King,  to  sleep 
While  envious  advenaried,  from  his  lips, 
Would  dash  the  cop  he  deigns  to  share  with  us. 

Alag.    And  deem'st  thou  spirits  so  daring  dwell  on  earth  ? 

Saez.    Aye  !  Such  as  erst  in  Heaven  arose,  and  soon 
Had  made  it  Hell ;  but,  that  untiring  Mercy 
Found  them  one,  deep,  deep  in  the  abyss  below. 
Where  still  with  kindred  fiends  they  howl  their  woes. 

Alag.   Thus  foiled,  thus  doomed,  the  wretches  durst  rebel 
'Gainst  Ferdinand's  peace.   Thy  wakeful  eye,  good  Father, 
And  this  tried  blade  must  fail,  ere  treason  dare 
Approach  his  lofty  throne. 

Saez,  How  oft  is  grandeur 

Ruin*s  especial  mark.    Swift  o*er  the  plain 
Whirls  the  huxricane  blast,  leaving,  unscathed 
The  pigmy  shrub,  to  battle  with  the  oak : 
The  forest  king  contemns  his  ruffian  foe, 
And  waves  his  head  secure  of  victory  ; — 
When  lo !  the  insidious  shaft,  felt  ere  decried, 
H4th  pierced  his  heart  and  scattered  to  the  winds 
His  giant  limbs. 

Alag.    Still,  from  the  mighty  hand 
Which  guides  the  devious  yet  unerring  bolt 
In  safety  o'er  the  beads  of  favored  mortals, 
Ferdinand  hath  nought  to  fear.    Whence  then  his  peril  ? 

Saez,    Whence  comes  it  not  ?  from  reptiles  crawling  near 
His  path ;  vile  insects  bussing  round  his  couch. 
In  countless  shapes  dangers  besiege  the  throne ; 
And  with  the  throne,  the  church.    What  loyal  heart 
Marks  unconcerned,  the  spirit  of  the  age  ? 
Damnable  heresies ;  rebellious  creeds  ; 
Spread  far  and  wide,  for  which,  in  better  days, 
Faggot  and  fire  had  been  the  appropriate  doom. 
Books  by  our  ordinances  denounced,  abound 
In  every  hovel.    The  low-born  multitude, 
Maddened  with  the  taste  of  fruit  to  them  fori)idden. 
Plucked  from  the  tree  of  knowledge,  now  project 
Reforms  of  state,  and  prate  about  their  rights ; — 
T%eir  rights  forsooth,  and  wrongs,  whose  highest  privilege, 
Best  graved  with  cudgels  on  their  memories,  is 
Obedience,  aye  unmarmuring  obedience. 
To  those  Heaven  sends  to  rule  them.    Nought  divine 
Nor  human  now — the  Pope's  supremacy — 
The  monarch's  birthright — Heaven's  revealed  decrees— 
Challenges  respect.    Vile  Blasphemy,  usurps 
The  pulpit-seat,  to  curse  The  Power  that  gave 
Her  power  to  curse.    Treason  invades  the  palace ; 
And,  lo !  Sedition,  armed  with  oaken  staff. 
Now  flaunts  abroad,  waving,  o'er  motley  troop. 
Her  ragged  flag  of  variegated  hue. 
Unveils  her  hideous  features,  and  proclaims 
Her  hellish  schemes. 

Alag.  By  Santiago !  now 

'Twould  please  me  much  to  view  these  monsters :  when 
And  where  may  we  behold  them  7 

Saez,  Now !— in  Madrid  ! 

Aktg,    Sure,  visions  that  did  haunt  thy  couch,  still  cheat 
Thy  waking  thoughts :  or  slumbers  Alagon, 
While  thy  keen  eye  and  ear  perceive  what  'scapes 
His  blunter  sense  T 

Saez.  Hear  me,  good  Alagon : 


To-morrow,  as  thou  know'st,  the  King  dtkk  deck 

The  blessed  virgin  in  her  promised  robe : 

That  done,  to  appease  the  peeviah  dolts  who  prite 

A  brittle  toy,  he  will  again  repeat 

His  thricc'repeated  pledge  to  keep  the  charter. 

The  factious  chiefs  will  doubtless  be  abroad 

Among  their  rabble  crew  to  sow  the  wind 

Of  discontent. — 

Alag.  Themselves  to  reap  the  vhiriwiod, 

Whose  wrath  shall  scatter  them  as  chaflf«    By  Heaves ! 
'Twere  sport  for  boys  to  chase  the  unsavory  craftsmen 
Like  frighted  leverets  back  to  their  homes. 

Saez.    They  should  be  valiant,  who,  with  jests  profane, 
Dare  scoff  the  priesthood  and  insult  the  King  ; 
Making  his  sacred  vow  a  theme  of  mockery. 

Alag.    Let  him  but  speak  the  word,  the  barking  cats 
Shall  quickly  cease  to  yelp ;  like  very  spaniela. 
Lie  crouching  at  his  feet,  and  whine  for  pardon. 

Saez.    No  time  more  apt,  no  hand  more  fit  to  scoarge 
The  obstreperous  pack :  but  threat'ning  word  or  look 
The  King  forbids,  lest  some  rude  tumult  rise 
To  shock  his  ears,  and  mar  the  holy  rite. 

Alag.    His  will's  our  law. 

Saex.  Heed  then,  hia  strict  command : 

Tis  at  our  Lady's  chapel  most  the  erowd 
Will  congregate ;  thither,  at  early  hour. 
Thy  loyal  guard  conduct,  and  so  dUpose» 
That  through  their  ranks  thy  sovereign  and  his  suite 
May  safely  pass,  keeping  the  mob  at  distance. 
Should  it  grow  rude,  for  once  bear  patiently 
Its  insults,  and  unmoved,  its  fury  meet. 
Howe'er  the  tempest  rage  without,  let  xioft 
Its  surly  blast  invade  the  sacred  precincts^ 
Ruffling  the  holy  calm  that  suits  the  hour 
When  Ferdinand  the  Beloved  doth  bow  him  down 
Before  our  Lady*s  shrine  :  Hail,  blessed  Mary  t 

Alag.    But  say ,  his  vow  fulfilled,  may  we  not  then 
Chastise  the  audacious  rel>els? 

Saez.  Therein  let  Freyre 

And  Father  Yinuessa  be  thy  guides. 
Their's  the  high  trust,  by  foreign  aid,  once  mors 
To  rest  the  throne  upon  its  ancient  liase  : 
That  aid  at  hand,  the  grateful  task  be  thine 
To  crush  the  factions  leaders  of  revolt — 
Aye,  and  to-morrow*s  sun,  tho'  soaring  swift 
O'er  Guadarama's  asure  wall,  to  view, 
From  the  mid  heaven,  a  lovelier  scene  than  e'er 
His  eye  beheld,  may  stay  his  flying  car 
To  help  thy  pious  work,  as  (Nice  for  Joshoa  ; 
And  e'er  he  sink  to  rest,  on  thy  success 
Bestow  his  gratulating  smile. 

Alag.  There's  joy. 

There's  glory  in  the  thought !  In  such  a  cause. 
And  cheered  by  Saez'  blessing,  who  ooald  ^I  ? 

Saez.    The  Power  that  prompts  thy  hope,  will  nerre  thiae 
arm, 
To  shield  its  favorite  son,  and  to  confound 
His  foes :  'tis  Heaven's  own  cause ;  Saex  need  say  so  swtv. 

EfUer  Kino  Fkbdinaitd.     The  Nukcko,  Chahobeo,  he- 

diee,  Ccwtkre^  Mtmke, 

King  Ferdinand.    [Pwnting  to  the  embroidendnbeJ\    Ho  « 

like  ye  this  ? 
let  Lady.  See  there,  Carlota  *  what 

A  beauteous  bud ! 
2nd  Lady.    O !  charming,   [to  Coartier\    le,\  not  sweet ' 
U(  Courtier.    I'Faith— the  very  odour  of  lbs  roae! 
2nd  Cour.    A  master*piece ! 

3rd  Cowr.  Perfection !  That's  the  woitL 

Ath  Cow.    The  last  touch  ever  seems  the  bt^fbtcsc 
5lA  Cour.  Trse : 
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His  Majesty  almoft  excels  hiouelf. 
ht  Lkiy.  Wherein,  Cariota,  think'et  the  eiowning  benuty? 
ind  Lady.  I— fcarce  can  choose — the  troth  10  Nature  ? — 
\$t  Cwr.  Nature ! 

Naiare  ne'er  painted  buds  so  iair  aa  those. 
lit  Ladxi.  Now,  I  should  sa  j,— >tbe  brightness  of  the  tints. 
2ml Lady.   Aye,  right!  The  warmth,  the  freshness  of 

the  coloring ! 
Ckmtm,  Wrong!  Wrong! 

K.  Ferd,  We'll  hear  the  Duke. 

Alag.  Bid  me  amid 

Creatioa's  wonders  choose  the  greatest— 
Sfttral  CwrtierM  (f  Zadiet.  Fhie  ! 

ilig.  ~Bat  still  where  all  is  grand,  grandest  of  all, 
Metbiakx,  ifatt  Tast  exuberance  of  mind.— 
Seil  Cmr.  (f  Xs.    Hear !  hear  the  noble  Duke. 
Ala^.  —That  princely  genius— 

Sttl  Cmr.  (f  La.    Hear  him ! 

Akg.  ^Tbat  royal  Fancy-^which  did  first 

Coeeeife  the  illdstrioos  thought. 
Sttl.  Covr.  (f  La.  Sublime !  Sublime ! 

K.  Ferd.   A  well-turned  compliment,  in  sooth :  what  says 
GoodSses? 

San.  Grand  the  conception  truly,  but 

U  rqoals  not  the  work  itself— 
Seal  Cmr.^La.  Hear  Saez ! 

San.  —The  master-strokes — the  magic  touch.— 

Hear !  Hear ! 
San.  —The  superhuman  art— the  Godlike  power — 
Waichcoold  from  this— [7%«  JV«i/e]— from  these— [7^ 

Thread*] — from  nothing  as 
It  vere,  create  a  universe  of  beauties  ! 
SrcX  Caw.  4>  La.    Splendid !  Magnificent ! 
K-  Ferd.  High  pruise,  we  own. 

\tt  Cam.    So  just  withal :  so  true. 
Ck.  All,  all  at  fault. 

K.  Ftrd.   Chamorro  wants  both  eye  to  see,  and  tongue 
To  praise  oar  pious  work. 
^^  True,  mighty  King. 

K  Fad.    How !  True,  say'st  thou  ? 
^^  Aye  ;  dazsled  by  its  lustre, 

Aod  dumb  with  admiration  ! 

KFird.    Rare  Chamorro!    [Xau^Ai.] 
Now  beat  Don  Dummy  if  ye  can.   [To  Nun.]   Good  Father, 
%  holy  prayers  have  borne  us  thro'  our  toils, 
And  given  as  hope  the  Virgin  will  accept 
Our  simple  oflfering. 

^*%  Doubtless,  son.    *Tis  thou 

Alone,  most  blest  of  earthly  monarchs. 
Hath  Aronght  a  gift  so  precioos  in  her  eye. 

K.  Ferd.    Thou  say^st  it,  Father ;  else  should  we  distrust 
The  flattering  thought. 

^'^  How  view  this  wondrous  work, 

Aad  doubt  the  impressure  of  a  hand  divine — 
The  hand  of  her  for  whom  thou  toirst  ?  Hail,  Mary  ! 
K.  Ferd.    Father !  her  charming  inspiration,  first 
At  Valency,  did  prompt  the  happy  thought. 
Solacing  there  our  else  most  tedio  us  sojourn : 
And  since,  amid  our  consecrated  task, 
K«freshing  more  than  food,  or  drink,  or  sleep. 
Till  now  its  joyful  consummation  wo 
Behold.    To-morrow— Ha !  To-morrow  ?  Can  it  be? 
And  shall  we  yet  be  spared  to  see  that  day, 
^  ion«,  so  brightly  pictttred  to  our  hopes  ? 
To-iaorww  !  One  short  day  ;— not  half  that  space- 
Speeding  away  in  task  of  love  ;  and  lo ! 
Ii  dawns  upon  us !  Why  !  Tis  here !  Tis  ours ! 
Tisoors! 

AxR.    Indulge  not,  son,  too  far  these  raptures, 
^hicb  holy  as  they  arc,  yet  agitate 
Thy  soul  and  waste  thy  health.    Now  that  thy  thought 


Is  turned  toward  Heaven,  seek  we  the  chapel :  there, 
Our  mingled  prayers  may  to  thy  mind  restore 
Its  wonted  calm. 

K.  Ferd.  We  yield  us  Father,  to 

Thy  fsithful  guidance.  [To  Cowrtiers,  Ladits,  d&c.}   Here, 

to-morrow,  meet 
We  once  again:  and  then— our  dearest  wish 
Fulfilled — Spain's  wide  domains  contain  no  heart 
Happier  than  bounds  within  her  monarch's  breast. 
I  follow,  Father.    To-morrow  1  To-morrow  ! 

[Esewa. 


ACT  II.— SCENE  I. 

Riioo  and  Diaz  are  discovered  deeply  engaged 
on  the  subject  of  their  previoas  dialogue.  Brief 
sketches  are  given  by  the  former,  of  men  in  an- 
cient and  modern  times  illustrious  for  efforts  in 
the  cause  of  Liberty.  The  successive  conquests 
of  Spain  by  the  Romans,  Goths  and  Moots,  are 
glanced  at,  and  her  final  deliverance : 

Riego.    One  giant  struggle,  lo !  our  country  broke 
Her  chain.    The  Moor  was  driven  from  her  land. 
And  his  ill-omened  crescent,  which  had  risen. 
Smeared  with  her  blood,  now  sunk,  drenched  in  his  own. 

He  next  speaks  of 

Milton  and  Locke, 
Britons  with  Roman  souls,  who  taught,  that  roan. 
Not  God,  makes  Kings,  and  may,  by  right  divine, 
Unmake :  bold  Hampden,  who  in  arms  defied 
A  tyrant's  rage,  and  checked  him  in  his  power  : 
Russell  and  Sidney,  twin-born  sons  of  liberty. 
In  life  united,  and  in  death  twin  heirs 
Of  immortality.        •        ♦        ♦ 

♦  ♦       ♦       Turn  we 

To  Switzer's  hills.    Intrepid  Tell,  behold ! 
By  Gesler  forced,  on  his  own  son,  to  try 
His  archery.    Swift  on  its  errand  flew 
The  barbed  reed,  bearing  in  triumph  off 
The  ruddy  prize,  poised  on  his  Albert's  head : 
The  son  wss  saved ;  the  sire — his  only  crime 
A  dauntless  soul  and  an  unfaltering  arm- 
In  fetters  bound. 

Diaz.  Had  I  been  Tell— 

Ri^o.  Say,  Dias, 

What  would'st  have  done  ? 

Diax.  Have  sent  the  arrow  strait 

To  Gesler's  heart ;  if  heart  he  had  who  would 
Have  made  a  father  slay  his  child. 

Ri^o.  Beyond 

That  arrow's  flight,  aloof  the  monster  stood 
To  enjoy  his  frantic  sport.     Out  brief  the  joy 
Of  guilt.    Vengeance,  by  justice  armed,  pursued 
His  steps.    Once  more,  the  fc:irless  hunter  walked 
Abroad,  free  as  the  chamois  of  his  hills : 
The  tiger  crossed  his  path ; — one  flash  from  Toll's 
Indignant  eye, — more  sudden  than  the  avalanche 
The  feathery  shaft  o'ertook  the  savage  in 
His  flight,  and  far  around  the  glad  hills  echoed 
His  dying  yell. 

The  occasion  is  embraced  of  adverting  to  char- 
acters and  events  of  still  more  recent  date  : 


Kosciusko— 


the  noble  Pole : 


His  comrade,  La  Fayette,  the  pride  of  France : 
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Fritnd  of  the  opprened  ;  firm  foe  of  tyranny 
Id  king  or  mob :  together,  they  renoanced 
Wemltb,  rank,  nnd  ease,  in  distant  elimee 
To  plant  the  Tree  of  Liberty;  and  found  beyond 
The  Atlantic  wave,  a  Gaaee  to  fire  their  leal, 
A  Lbadbb  to  conduct  their  steps  to  gloiy. 

Dia*.    Hearing  that  leader's  name,  my  lips  were  tang ht 
In  infancy  to  lisp  **  Greatest  and  Best"— 
And  now  1  feel  its  truth. 

Riego.  Why  name  that  name, 

Unknown  to  Heraldry,  tho'  on  Fame's  scroll 
Impressed  in  characteis  of  light ;  which  echoes 
In  terror  from  the  palace-dome,  bat  carries 
Joy  to  the  cotter's  roof?  His  brow  serere 
Of  native  dignity,  no  jewelled  crown 
E'er  tarnished ;  but  instead,  the  civic  oak, 
Mingled  with  laurel  boughs,  his  temples  bound ; 
FH  emblem  of  a  nation's  gratitude. 
Freedom's  unsceptred  son,  his  Coantry*s  SsTiour, 
Now  dwells  in  bliss ;  his  glory  freshening  in 
The  stream  of  time ;  and  still  while  that  stream  flows 
Shall  his  loved  memory  be  hymned  in  praise. 

Diaz,    Blessed  be  the  country  gave  him  birth  I 

Rieg9.    Blessed  she  is  in  every  precious  gift : 
Her  own  aspiring  Bird,  careering  mid 
The  stars,  apt  symbol  of  her  towering  destiny. 
But  yesterday  the  new-fledged  Eaglet  broke 
The  grasp  that  held  him  grovelling  on  the  earth  :— 
A  mother's  grasp ;  who  false  to  Naturo,  sought 
Her  oflTspring's  blood  to  fill  her  shrinking  veins, 
And  would  have  plucked  his  brightest  plumes  to  deek 
Her  waning  age.    Now  high  he  soars  above 
The  lightning's  reach,  or  on  the  bosom  of 
The  burnished  cloud  with  outstretched  pinion  floats, 
Free  as  the  Heaven  he  breathes. 

A  glance  next  of  the  Spanish  patriots : 

ni-starred  Lacy ! 
And— shall  I  name  him  7— Porlier ! — 

Dfos.  Ood  l~yes ;  yes  ; 

Speak  of  my  noble  sin. 

RitgQ.  Era  long,  that  task 

Of  mingled  grief  and  pleasure  shall  be  mine : 
To  contemplate  with  thee  his  manly  virtues, 
His  valiant  deeds,  that  made  Spain's  brutal  king 
Quail  in  his  hunt  of  blood.    O !  would  that  memory 
Might  dwell  on  these,  foigetful  of  the  scene 
Which  closed  his  bright  career,  when,  like  brave  Laey, 
By  Ferdinand  betrayed  to  chains  and  death  ! 

Diax.    Yet  Ferdinand  lives  I  O !  stain  to  natura  !  lives, 
While  Porliei's  son— aye !  Stripling  tho'  he  be— 
Might  strike  the  murderer  down ! 

This  dialogae  is  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of 
Dona  Thbrbsa,  and  Doha  Lucib,  the  mother  of 
DiAB.  Doha  Lucic  and  Diab  retire ;  and  a  short 
colloquy,  which  ensues  between  Riboo  and  Dona 
Tbbrbsa,  is  broken  off  by  the  arriYal  of  Mina, 
AaouBLLBS,  QuiROGA  and  Bancs:  as  they  ap- 
proach, disguised,  Dora  Thbrbsa,  retiring,  warns 
RtBoo  to  beware : 

Dona  7%e.    *    *    All  are  not  monks  who  wear  a  cowl ; 
Nor  every  monk  the  saint  he  seems. 

Mma,  [  T%rowmg  vf  hi»  diagutM.]  Senora ! 
'TIS  just  thy  doubts  should  be  dispelled,  or  else 
Confirmed. 

Rugotmd  Dona  Tk».       Ah!  Mine! 

Riof.  Azguelles  too  \  Quiroga ! 


Bancs !  Welcome,  my  friends ! 
Doma  Tka,  Ah  !  SeiMMtl  SNCh 

I  need  your  paidon. 
Mma.  Nay !  Thou  kaew'tt  us  aot 

Argudim.    And  then  oarstealthystep~thiiodioii|ub- 

Might  well  denote  some  daik 


I 


She  could  not 


Have  wronged  ye. 

DmaTha,    [TelAcm.]       O!  harbor  aot  the  thoofkL 
As  soon  could  I  have  doubted  him— myself  1 

Rkg6.    To  them  would  I  entnist  mg  life— niy  koaoi^ 
Aye,  or  thine. 

JIfuM.  Hold,  Riego!  friendship's  chaia 

Is  not  so  rusted  that  it  needs  new  pdiiriuag. 

ArgtuUao,    A  ten  yean'  exile  did  not  dnU  aliak 
That  bound  as  each  to  each,  and  heart  to  heart. 

DmaTko,    Be  \  ever  bright  and  firm !  To  that  111  ii 
The  anchor  of  my  soul,  and  all  my  doabls 
And  feara  give  to  the  winds.  [fnrDsnaTkcnn. 

The  machinations  of  Saes ;  the  designs  of  the 
Royal  party ;  the  plana  and  prospects  of  the  Ubs* 
rals,  are  discussed,  and  Riego  urged  to  phee  Ub- 
self  at  the  head  of  the  latter : 

AfguaOet.    •        e        •        •       In  the  rtth  Pake, 
Saes  finds  a  tool  and  fit  confederate, 
Ready  to  aid  the  hellish  plot,  and  fasten 
Once  more  round  Spain's  fair  neck, her  tyraat't  fnp- 

RUgo.    Sooner  shall  that  fell  tyrant's  head  Ii«  croiMd 
Beneath  her  feet. 

Jfiao.  No  less  thy  friends'  resolve. 

Quanofa.    "Tis  to  a  deed  of  gjlory  we  iorite  thee. 

ArguolUo.    His  eye  already  speaks :  Hell  not  ntm. 

Mma,    No  Spaniard  dunu 

jR^fo.  Nor  oould  Riego  waver- 

But— friends  worthier  that  glorious  post— 

Mma,  NearthM, 

We'll  share  thy  toils,  participate  thy  gloiy ; 
Riego's  faithful  soldiera  : — if  thou  wilt— 
His  friends— his  brethren. 

Qmroga,  'Tis  thy  country  eslle. 

jRufo.    Ne'er  shall  ahe  call  in  vain. 

JIfma.    [SoiMing  hit  hand.]  There  spob  her  on 

Truessn. 

Riego,    Whose  title  none  shall  doubt  wbnsSpttuudi 

Like  these*  shall  own  him  as  a  brother. 

ArgudUo.  PiM& 

More  stem,  her  need  demands  of  all,  and  tiae 
Doth  kindly  speed  us  to  the  brink  of  trisL 
The  hour  we  meet  draws  near. 

Ringo,  The  time  f  The  plaes  T 

Arguidlu,    In  El  Retiro,  hard  by  Philip'^  elatae  ;- 
There,  when  the  clock  marks  ten,  our  firiendi  expect  ibM. 

Mma.    Haste  we  the  joyous  pledge  to  gire,  that  toos 
They  shall  embrace  their  chief. 

ArgwOLu,  Qmroga  and  BanM.  FareweH!  Adiev!  Afiei! 

Mima.    Remember !  The  hour  gains  fast  opoa  as. 
Rkgo.  But  fraught  with  hope  for  SpaiD,oQr  heaiteootmip 
Its  flight.  Adieu,  my  friends. 

\EaUMum,  ArgodUo,  (^dnga^Bmm] 

Once  more  upon 
Unhappy  Spain,  raised  by  her  demon  soa,  j 

The  tempest  falls,  red  with  his  brethen's  blood. 
My  soul  would  with  herself  commune.    Distmit 
Or  rashness  may  alike  bring  ruin  on.  I 

O !  God !  In  this  perplexing  hour  but  teach 
Riego  how  he  best  may  serve  his  country : 
Her  lot  of  weal  or  woe  be  his ;  Oh!  Gin  kirn 
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To  tfeer  bcr  safely  Uuo'  the  storm :— or  elao— 
If  nsk  ihe  mnit— to  peiith  with  her ! 

[Smt  Riego. 

The  scene  changes  to  the  Palace.  Kino  Fbr- 
DRfiHs  aud  the  coartiera  are  seen  patting  the  last 
finish  to  the  robe  : 

K.  Fad.   Huto  now ;— the  fringe ;  the  fringe ! 

Sk<  I«fy.  Whet  color  would 

Yoor  majeity  approTe  ? 

LFad.  Aye  :->1et  US  think: 

Black  ?-Whataay  ye? 

M  £«fy.  In  aooth  a  happy  thought : 

The  Yii)Kin  u  a  mounier. 

&vX  Is.  (f  (Um.  True :  It  ahoiild 

Bebbck. 

CU  Chamoiro  likea  it  not. 

£  Ard  TFaitb, 

It  u  a  dismal  bae :  White  were  far  livelier. 

SeifllA  ^Ctmr.   O!  deariy !  Clearly !  O !  Decidedly! 

]it  Cov.    In  bonor  of  oar  Lady,  do  we  not 
CiQ  white  the  virgin  color  T 

M  Cmr.  The  happiest  day 

Of  liie,  we  are  attired  in  white. 

Cli.  And  geese, 

Hon  bappy,  every  day.    O,  happy  geese  ! 

K.  Ftrd.   Chamorro's  hard  to  please.    Now  after  all. 
Bias  strikes  oar  £uicy. 

lit  Cmt.  Ah !  I  do  protest, 

Ithoogfatofblae. 

1^  JfadL  The  very  hne  of  heaven ! 

K,Fvd,  Right!  For  tis  that  of  sweet  Carlota's  eyes, 
Aad  then  is  Heaven  ia  them,  [^ads.]  How  charmingly 
BbaUosbes! 

Saml  Cmr.  <f  Xodacs.     Blue !— Bine's  best !  By  all 
means,  Une ! 

lirCW.   A  bright  thought! 

W  Cmt.  Brilliant  1  Wonderfully  brilUant ! 

£•  Feri,   What  says  Chamorro  ? 

Ck.  All  at  fanlt. 

l«(CMr.  O!  wise 

CiMaono! 

K.  Fad,   Will  it  please  your  Sapience  make 
A  better  choieet 

Ck  Freely :  for  yoar  wise  counsellors 
l^«9et,  as  doth  the  King,  the  color  ye 
^  best ;  I  cairt  the  very  queen  of  colors. 

M  Cpw.    The  fool  means  red. 

Ck.  That's  true,  [P^mtmg  to  9nd  Caur.]  the 

fool  means  red : 
Cbaaonomeans^Ha!  All  at  fault. 

£  Fad.  Say !  speak 

Atowe->wbat  mean'st  thou  T 

Cka,   [SknringgciiL]    Lo!  Behold! 

£.  Fad,  Now,  by  our 

Udj !  Chamorro's  wiser  than  ye  all. 
A  fringe  of  gold !— <2uick !— Haste ! 

[Xd«&9  and  CoartUrM  a»aiat  tffiaoiulif.'] 

Sm.   CroJVmcM.]    Mark  that !  A  fringe 
^  goU!  What  think'st  thou  now  of  that  strange  dream  ? 

Am.    A  true  foreshadowing  of  thy  sovereign's  gloiy. 

K.  Fad,    A  dream,  say  ye ! — of  us  ? 

Jfim,  A  wondrous  dream ! 

X.  Ftrd,    Speak,  Sees. 

San,         Your  nmjesty  shall  hear  ."—Last  night 
A  torely  vision  blessed  ny  eyes,  prefiguring 
AJi  the  bright  glories  of  the  coming  mom. 
As  in  a  polished  mirror  1  beheld 
Tbe  poDpooa  cavalcade ;  the  church ;  the  throng ; 
And  chief- by  man  adored,  by  angels  loved— 


Spain's  pious  King  like  Solomon  arrayed, 

On  reverential  knee  decking  the  Virgin 

With  her  gorgeous  robe.    That  passed :  a  sudden  glow 

Of  heavenly  light  illumed  my  chamber.    Lo ! 

Beside  my  couch  descends  the  Queen  of  the  Angele. 

As  rose  the  virgin  mother  of  mankind 

To  Adam's  view,  fresh  from  her  Maker's  hand, 

In  shape  aa  faultless  as  her  heart  was  pure ; 

So,  knowing  no  sin,  and  all  unconscious  hence 

Of  shame,  before  her  bumble  votary,  stood 

The  blessed  Mary.  •  •  » 

A  glory. 
Mellow  as  the  rays  which  crown  the  setting  sun, 
Circled  her  brow.    Beamed  her  sweet  face  with  smiles 
More  mildly  bright  than  Luna,  when,  mid-way 
Her  coarse,  she  lights  the  azure  dome,  and  guides 
The  lesser  orbs  through  cloudless  skies.    Her  form 
More  perfect  than  did  e'er  enaowred  bard 
Conceive,  its  symmetry  displayed  through  robes 
Of  rich  embroidery  bordered  with  gold — 

K,  Ferd,   O!  Wondrous !  Wondrous!  Such  the  very  robe 
Our  hand  but  now  prepares.    Behold ! 

iSSaes.  It  was 

No  other :  for,  waving  her  snowy  hand, 
Thus  her  sweet  accenta  fell  upon  my  ear : 
BekM  tk€  gift  of  Ferdinand  the  Btlovtd  ! 
Oar  Son  ohtUl  hear  hi»  voies,  Ais/ees  eoi^oundt 
And  Ueos  him  with  a  long  and  proapamu  reign, 
K.  Ford,    Thy  charming  dream  inspirits  us  afresh. 

Nwu    Doubt  not  twill  be  fulfilled. 

K,  Ferd*  The  time  dravrs  near 

To  test  iu  truth.    See,  Saez,  if  all  be  right. 

[Exit  Sabz,  aeeompamed  by  NuNCXO.] 
Think  ye  'twill  do  ?  [Pointing  to  the  robe.} 

iSev'Z.  Zo.  4"  C^ar,  O,  splendid !  Lovely  work  ! 

1«(  CowTm    Eight  wonders  may  the  world  now  boast. 

Cha.    And  seven  geese  bMides.    {Coante  Courtiere.} 

2nd  Cour.    [Pointmg  towarde  robe.]    And  that  the  first. 

Cha.    Fie !  How  T  His  Majesty  the  first--of  geese  ! 

2nd  Coar,    'TIS  faultless  as  its  maker. 

Cha.  Wondrous  King  7 

Who  makes  a  wonder—and  most  wondrous  knave 
That  finds  it  out !  Nine  wonders  now  in  all ! 
[Noiee  without.} 

K.  Ferd.    Hear  ye  the  mighty  hum  7  What  can  be  meant  7 

1st  Cour.   To  greet  your  Majesty — Hark!  Hark!  Xang  Uoo 
The  King!  'Tis  thus  they  cry— 

LRcenfcr  NuNClO.] 

Yoor  Majesty 
Should  see  a  sight  to  omke  ye  prond— a  host 
That  yearn  to  greet  their  pious  King.    Ne'er  did 
These  eyes  behold  so  vast  a  throng.    But  here 
Is  one  can  tell  us  all. 

{Rehaer  SaKS.] 

K.  Ferd.    Ah,  Saez !  Thy  looks  tell  joyous  tidii^gs. 
Say!  Speak! 

San.  Too  joyous  nigh  for  iitterance;^- 

The  rebels— 

K.  Ferd.    Ha !  the  rebels  7  Say  I  What  of  them  ? 

Sabs  recoanta  the  treacberoaa  maasaere  of  acme 
of  the  Liberala  invited  to  hear  the  charter  pro- 
claimed, and  the  flight  of  the  real.  The  King 
ordera  him  to  urge  on  the  alaaghter,  but  be  meets 
a  meeaenger  and  apeedily  returna  with  an  account 
of  the  rapid  advance  of  the  Liberala  '  whoae  flight 
waa  but  a  feint.*  The  Act  enda  with  the  murder 
of  Vinueeaa,  by  the  mob,  and  the  capture  of  the 
King  by  Riego,  who  generoualy  sayea  hia  royal 
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captive,  not  without  peril  to  himself,  from  the  ex- 
asperated soldiery : 

K.  Fad,  They  come !  They  come! 

Saez !  Father  I  lo  ye,  next  Heaven,  ii  mil 
Our  trust. 

\^EnUr  RiBOO,  Fbbbeb,  Rois,  and  Soldier*. 
Ch4MOBBO,  tkt  Courtiers,  Monks  oiul  Lndies,  eacapt — eyy- 
iiif  TVeoMM/  Wkatkol  Thegyardaf  ThtKing^sguarda  ! 
Treason  f] 

Saex.    O !  Fatal  caution  that  e*er  sent  them  hence  ! 

Riego.  Guard  well  the  passes !  [  To  Ferrer,]  Now  secure 
your  prisoner ! 
[Riego  adoancee  toward*  the  King^foUowed  by  Ferrer  and  so^ 
cl«er«.     Ruia  and  hie  party  remaining  behind,} 

Ruis,    Death  to  the  tyrant ! 

let  Sol,    [Of  Ruts' party.]    Death!  Death!  To  the  tyrant! 

Sev^lSokPe.  [Same party.]  Down!  Down!  Down  with  him! 

Ruis.    [Advancing.]    Nay !  Be  that  glory  mine ! 

K.  Ferd,    O  save  us !  Good  Riego !  Spare  our  life ! 

Ferrer,    He  spared  not  valiant  Lauy,  in  his  power. 

Ruia,    No !  Nor  Riego*s  friend—the  high-souled  Porlier. 

let  Sold.    True  I  Life  for  life  ! 

Sev^l  SoWe.    [Advancing]    Life  for  life!  Down  with  him! 

Riego.    [  Throwing  himse{f  before  the  King.]   Hold !  Hold  1 
Touch  not  his  life !  This  breast  shall  be 
His  shield. 

Ferr.    Sole  proof  against  our  swords : — but  ne'er 
Before,  sheltered  that  generous  breast  a  foe 
To  Freedom ! 

Ruie.    [Advancing  menadmgly  toward*  Riego.l    Were  my 
father'a  breast  sole  pass 
To  Ferdinand's  heart — rd  pierce  it  through. 

Riego.   [Parrying  the  blow,  aimed  at  the  King,  etrikee  the 
award  from  Ruis' hand  and  takes  it  up.]    Thy  fault 
Finds  some  excuse  in  noble  daring  and 
A  well-meant  seal. — Spain  yet  may  need  thy  aid ; — 
And  if  Riego  e'er  prove  false  to  her — [Gives  him  the  sword."] 
Miss  not  your  mark  again. 

JPerr.  Brave  general,  thou 

Can'M  ne*er  be  false  to  Spain :  But  honor  oft 
Doth  mar  an  honest  cause. 

Ruis,  Could  treachery 

Do  more  ?  Had  Mina  led,  his  sword  ere  now 
Had  drained  the  monster's  veins. 

1st  Sold.    Spain  will  have  justice ! 

Sev*l  Said's.    Death!  Death  to  bloody  Ferdinand.    Jus- 
tice! Justice! 
For  Spain ! 

Ri^.       Who  here  may  speak  for  Spain  T  Who  imil 
'Gainst  tyranny,  and  yet  so  well  enact 
The  tyrant's  part— their  will  sole  arbiter 
Of  death  or  life  ?  Who  talk  of  justice,  yet 
Would,  in  her  sacred  seat,  instate  mad  vengeance  ? 
No,  Spaniards !  No !  Vile  murderer ;  tyrant  as 
He  is,  let  us  not  emulate  his  crimes. 
Warriors  meet  warriors  on  the  battle-field. 
Nor  stain  their  wreaths  with  blood  of  unarmed  prisoners. 
Our  country,  doubt  it  not,  shall  have  full  justice  : 
Not  in  this  Hall,  where  wild  caprice 
Would  still  assert  her  rule.    Before  her  Cortes,  let 
The  traitor-king  answer  her  stem  impeachment. 
Soldiers !  Brave  sons  of  Spain  !  To  justice  we 
Appeal  to  vindicate  our  right :  let  us 
Be  just,  and  prove  our  title  to  the  boon. 
O !  let  no  wanton  bloodshed  soil  our  hands, 
Nor  turn  to  frowns,  the  smiles  of  Heaven,  now  gilding 
Our  noble  cause.    On !  To  the  Hall  of  the  Cortes ! 

[Exeunt, 
[End  or  Act  H.] 


MOONLIGHT  ON  THE  GRAVE. 

It  shineth  on  the  quiet  grsTcs, 
Where  weary  ones  have  gone ; 

It  watcheth  with  angelic  gaze, 
Where  the  dead  are  left  alone. 

And  not  a  sound  of  busy  life, 
To  the  still  graveyard  comes; 

But  peacefully,  the  sleepers  lie- 
Down  in  their  silent  homes. 

All  silently  and  solemnly. 

It  throwetb  shadows  round ; 
And  every  grave^stoae  hath  a  trace, 

In  darkness,  on  the  ground. 
It  looketh  on  the  tiny  mound. 

Where  a  little  child  is  laid; 
And  it  lighteth  up  the  maiUe  pile. 

Which  human  pride  hath  made. 

It  falleth  with  unaltered  ray, 

On  the  simple  and  the  stem; 
And  it  showeth  with  a  solemn  light. 

The  sorrows  we  must  leara ; 
It  telleth  of  divided  ties. 

On  which  its  beam  hath  shone; 
It  wbispereth  of  heavy  hearts, 

Which  '  brokenly,  lire  on.' 

It  gleameth,  where  devoted  ones. 

Are  sleeping  side  by  side ; 
It  falleth,  where  the  maiden  rests. 

Who  in  her  beauty  died. 
There  is  no  grave  in  all  the  earth, 

That  moonlight  hath  not  seen ; 
It  gaseth  cold  and  passionless, 

Where  agony  hath  been. 

Yet  it  is  well!  that  changeless  rtj, 

A  deeper  thought  should  throw, 
When  mortal  love  pours  forth  the  tide 

Of  unavailing  woe ; 
It  teacheth  us,  no  shade  of  grief, 

Can  touch  the  starry  sky ; 
That  all  our  sorrow  liveth  here— 

The  glory  is  on  high ! 
Fredericksburg,  Va, 
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GENEALOGY  OF  IDEAS. 

Few  thiDgs  are  more  curioas  in  Letten  thu  to 
trace  a  Thought  home  to  its  Age  and  birtbplac«;| 
to  watch  where  it  has  passed,  and  go,  upon  itsbacir 
ward  vestiges,  to  its  origia ;  marking  who,  aft^ 
it  first  saw  the  light,  took  care  of  it,  while  it  li| 
at  sack,  a  speechless  little  thing ;  who,aAemri^ 
dry-nursed  it,  and  with  much  dandling,  throagiithj 
several  stages  of  pap  and  other  spoon-meat,  (o^ 
without  some  aid  of  swathing-bands,)  taught  it  Hi 
sit  up,  to  crawl  about,  and,  finally  i^i^  *  **°*  ^^ 
of  leading-strings),  to  go  alone,  as  thoogbts  shoall 
do :  in  what  language  were  its  first  hapings ;  »b«J 
it  was,  by-and-by,  put  to  school,  to  be  msdea  gfl« 
boy ;  and  (by  a  proper  course  of  fiistigatioo),  foK« 
to  imbibe  enough  of  its  master's  ignonnce,  « 
make  it  become  something  which  it  was  uoi-  wf 
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it  was  then  launched  into  the  world,  as  one  ^owd 
tomao*8  estate ;  what  figure  it  made  there,  the  com- 
pany it  kept,  with  what  other  ideas  it  married,  the 
progeny  of  notions  that  ensued :  if  vigorous 
enough  for  further  transmission,  bow  a  race  was 
fonneil,  direct  and  collateral,  sometimes  merely 
perpetttitiog  tbemselves  in  their  native  seats,  some- 
times migrating  into  other  lands,  and  planting  whole 
eoionies  of  opinions  or  tastes,  in  regions  where  such 
were  strictly  exotic — just  as  Greek,  Roman,  He- 
brew and  French  ideas  have  been  transplanted,  to 
mock,  for  century  after  century,  with  their  strange 
growth,  a  sky  totally  foreign  to  them. 

This  distant  and  often  casual  transmission  of 
Tboogbts,  and  the  perpetuity  which  they  receive, 
DOW  from  their  own  merit,  now  from  that  of  their 
original  tongue,  and  now  from  mere  fashion,  may 
be  the  better  illustrated  out  of  the  following  pas- 
sage, becaose  the  citation  itself  will  afford,  at  the 
tame  time,  an  instance  of  that  affiliation,  that  de- 
scent of  each  thought  from  some  elder  one,  to  trace 
examples  of  which,  is  our  present  purpose. 

■ "  Words  are  thinf^,  and  a  small  drop  of  Ink, 

FalliDg,  like  dew,  upon  a  thought,  produces 

Thtt  which  makes  thousands,  perhaps  millions  think. 

Tis  itiaofe,  the  shortest  letter  which  man  uses 

liuleadof  speech,  may  prove  a  lasting  link 

Of  Ages !  To  what  straits  old  Time  reduces 

Frail  maa,  when  Paper,  even  a  rag  like  this, 

SttnriTet  himself,  bis  tomb,  and  all  that's  his ! 

Aod  when  his  bones  are  dust,  his  name  a  blank, 

Hu  ttatioD,  generaticNi,  even  his  nation, 

Become  a  thingrOr  nothing,  save  to  rank 

Ib  cfannK>l<^cal  commemoration, 

Some  dull  MS.  oblivion  long  has  sank, 

OrgFBvra  stooe,  found  in  a  barrack's  station 

1^  <hggiflg  the  foundation  of  a  closet,  ^ 

Haj  turn  his  name  op,  as  a  rare  deposit  1" — Don  Juan, 

Now,  how  far  is  not  the  following,  from  St. 
Pierre,  the  hint  from  which  these  happily  expressed 
Terses  have  been  drawn  1 

'^Qaelqne  plaisir  que  j'ai  eu,  dans  mes  voyages, 
ivoir  one  statue  ou  on  •  monument  de  Pantiquit^, 
j  CO  ai  encore  davantage  k  lire  une  inscription  bien 
ecrite.  II  me  semble  alors  qo'une  voix  humaine 
torte  de  la  pierre,  se  fasse  entendre  k  travers  les 
^les,  et,  s'  addressant  k  Phomme,  au  milieu  dcs 
<^rts,  lui  dise  qu^il  n'est  pas  seul,  et  que  d^autres 
bommes,  dans  ces  m^mes  lieux,  ont  senti,  pens6 
et  soofiert  comme  lui :  que  si  cette  inscription  est 
de  qoelque  nation  ancienne,  qui  ne  subsiste  plus, 
elle  ^tend  notre  &me  dans  les  champs  de  Tinfini, 
et  lai  donne  le  sentiment  de  son  immortality,  en 
loi  montrant  qo^une  pens^e  a  surv^cn  k  la  ruine 
Ja^nie  d'nn  emfnre." 

Adelang,  Elaproth,  Malle-Brun  and  Balbi,  set- 
tiog  np  a  new  science  upon  a  stolen  foundation, 
(for  Leibnitx  is  clearly  the  first  architect  of  the 
thought,)  have  explored,  with  a  very  wide  learning, 
the  affiliation  and  the  intermixture  of  languages, 
tneing,  in  the  vestiges  left  upon  these,  events  that 
i»Tc  no  other  record.    Their  Ethnography,  as  they 


call  it,  is  a  clever  enough  science,  and  they  them- 
selves pl'etty  enough  authors,  but  for  their  erudi- 
tion— a  thing  now  utterly  exploded,  and  a  pure 
waste  of  pains,  since  the  great  problem  of  being 
learned  at  second  hand,  and  of  producing  books 
before  you  have  read  any,  has  been  so  successfully 
solved.  They  deal,  however,  at  best,  with  only 
the  mechanical,  the  material,  the  external  part  of 
Thought  and  its  history,  leaving  all  its  fiver  essence 
— that  for  which  it  is  worth  while  to  speak — the 
bright,  the  vigorous,  the  noble  conception — the 
Idea, — unexamined  and  untraced,  in  its  shiftings 
from  country  to  country,  in  its  transmission  from 
Age  to  Age. 

As,  in  mere  Et3rmology  we  can  detect  proofs  of 
ancient  conquests,  or  colonizations,  or  of  commer- 
cial intercourse,  which,  at  some  period,  remote  or 
near,  have  transfused  one  tongue  into  another — ^so 
of  literature  :  by  it,  conquests  wider  and  more  per- 
manent than  any  that  Arms  can  effect — transfers 
more  numerous  than  colonization  ever  conveyed, — 
interchanges  richer  than  even  those  which  Trade 
can  waft — have  been  brought  about.  A  single 
poet  has  subjugated  the  entire  world  of  thought, 
with  a  dominion  over  Mind  itself,  the  most  absolute 
and  far  the  most  lasting  that  ever  was  established. 
His  is  the  true  Universal  Monarchy,  and  he  the 
literary  lord,  whose  sway  Time  seems  only  to  con- 
firm, instead  of  overturning. 

It  is  certain,  as  to  all  material  property,  that  aa 
soon  as  objects  were  created  of  which  it  was  agreea- 
ble to  dispossess  others,  stealing  commenced.  In 
like  manner  of  Ideas  :  as  soon  as  any  were  pro- 
duced that  were  worth  owning,  the  purloining  of 
them  began.  Such  is  the  obvious,  and  yet  almost 
unrecognized  fact  masked  under  the  Greek  fable  : 
Hermes,  the  inventor  of^  Letters,  was,  at  the  same 
time,  the  great  patron  of  Filching.  Nay,  the 
Muses  themselves  were  daughters  of  Memory,  not 
Originality.  This  is  but  a  civil  way  of  stating  the 
fact,  that  Authors  depend  little  on  their  Invention, 
and  make  vast  use  of  their  Recollection. 

Who  first,  in  Literature,  broke  the  Seventh  Com- 
mandment, we  do  not  learn — probably  because  we 
do  not  know  who  was  the  first  Poet.  That  'twas 
not  Homer,  we  are  sufficiently  assured,  although 
certain  antique  witnesses  do  attaint  him  of  having 
stolen  both  his  great  poems  from  some  Memphian 
original.  A  pleasant  idea«  truly,  this  Egyptian 
thef\,  and  worthy  to  pair  with  Wolfs  German  con- 
ception, that  the  greatest  of  poems  was  composed, 
like  an  Encyclopoedia,  by  an  association  of  v.  c. — 
viri  celeberrimi — and  that  the  very  name  of  the 
divinest  of  all  geniuses  is  but  one  of  those  aliases 
which  poets  and  pick-pockets  put  on,  in  order  that 
what  they  have  crtbbaged  may  not  be  traced  to 
them! 

The  great  steal  not  in  this  way ;  nor  can  the 
great  be  so  stolen.  It  were  as  easy  to  filch  the 
sun  or  the  moon  out  of  the  sky,  as  thus,  in  the  face 
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of  the  day  of  public  admiration,  snatch  an  illustrious 
composition.  The  consummate  writer,  like  the 
great  conqueror,  is  no  dealer  in  ready-made  em- 
pires; but  compacts,  out  of  the  smaller  posses- 
sions of  others,  his  own  mighty  monarchy.  Noth- 
ing was  ever  more  powerfully  stamped  than  the 
Iliad,  with  the  spirit  of  a  particular  nation.  It  is 
Greek  in  every  line.  The  radiance  of  Grecian 
genius — a  -genius  made  up  of  Taste  and  of  He- 
roism-Chines through  every  part  of  it,  informs 
every  thought,  and  glows  in  every  image.  In  short, 
if  Homer  stole — as  no  doubt  he  did — it  was  not 
from  Egyptians.  For,  that  these  had  nothing  among 
them  worth  filching  is  apparent:  they  possessed 
■o  great  poems,  at  least ;  for  we  hear  of  none,  and 
gieat  poems  are  not  things  which  lurk,  unadverted 
to,  in  a  nation^s  literature. 

Homer  himself  mentions  with  adm^iratioo,  bards 
who  had  flourished  before  him ;  Orpheus,  Tiresias, 
Thamyris,  Phemius  and  Demodocus.  Of  some  of 
these,  he  speaks,  as  celebrating  heroic  subjects ; 
of  more  than  one,  as  relating  the  events  of  the 
Trojan  war.  Nay,  he  describes  Achilles  himself 
as  solacing  his  resentment,  by  singing  to  his  harp 

"  The  lofty  deeds  of  heroes  and  of  Kings  :'* 

So  that  heroic  poetry  was  at  least  as  old  as  the 
siege  of  the  Dardan  city  itself.  But  further — ^many 
of  his  own  tales  of  elder  times,  betray  a  yet  earlier 
poetical  origin.  Such  are  the  yarious  exploits  of 
Hercules,  of  Perseus,  of  Jason,  of  Belerephoo, 
the  chase  of  the  Calydonian  boar,  the  first  and 
second  Theban  expeditions,  the  combat  of  the 
Centaurs  and  Lapithae,  and  many  others,  which  he 
obviously  drew  from  poetic  legends,  of  ruder  dia- 
lect, which  were  soon  lost,  in  the  perfection  to  which 
he  suddenly  advanced  his  language.  The  like  has 
happened,  in  other  instances.  Dante,  Boccaccio 
and  Petrarch,  by  the  sudden  change  of  the  Tuscan 
tongue,  which  their  genius  efifected,  threw  the  pre- 
vious Italian  writers  into  almost  complete  oblivion; 
and  our  own  vernacular  underwent,  in  the  day  of 
Spenser,  Jonson  and  Shakspeare,  so  complete  a 
revolution,  that  almost  every  thing  before  them  dis- 
appeared, except  Chaucer,  whose  rare  leaves  are 
never  turned,  except  by  etymologists^  or  the  archaic 
curiosity  of  wights  who  open  him  to  wonder  how 
very  ill  people  spelt  in  those  days. 

Thus  far  of  this  crime,  in  the  instance  of  that 
rare,  that  divine  writer  (as  he  eminently  deserves 
to  be  called)  who,  if  the  prodigality  with  which 
Nature  had  lavished  genius  upon  him,  implied  any 
exemption  from  the  poetic  necessity  of  stealing, 
must  have  been  an  honest  bard,  if  honest  bard  can 
be.  How  far  this  is  possible,  however,  let  the  fol- 
lowing ingenuous  confession  of  the  learned  Bur- 
ton— himself  no  mean  adept — establish.  Few  were 
ever  better  qualified  than  he  to  speak  of  such  prac- 
tices, if  there  is  any  sort  of  truth  in  the  old  notion 
that  '<  Thieves  are  the  best  thief-takers.'* 


"  As  Apothecaries,  we  (authors)  make  new  mix- 
tures every  day — ^pour  out  of  one  vessel  into  aoo- 
ther  :  and  as  the  old  Romans  robbM  all  other  cities 
in  the  world,  to  set  out  their  bad-sited  Rome ;  ve 
skim  oflf  the  cream  of  other  men's  wits— pick  the 
choice  flowers  of  their  tilled  gardens,  to  set  outooi 
own  sterile  plots.*' — AftaUmiy  of  Melancholy, 

And  again,  in  another  place,  he  thus  speab  of 
the  morals  which  prevail  among  the  votaries  of 
the  Muse: 

"  That  which  I  have  is  stolen  from  others,  ^icii- 
que  mihi  mea  pagina,  "  Fur  m.'*  If  that  scTcie 
doom  of  Synesius  be  true — **  it  is  a  greater  offence 
to  steal  dead  men's  labors,  than  their  clothes*'— 
what  shall  become  of  most  writers  1  I  hold  op  my 
hand  at  the  bar,  among  others,  and  am  guikj  of 
felony  in  this  kind  :  habes  confitenlemreum:  '4 
am  content  to  be  pressed  with  the  rest.** 

It  is  true  that,  after  examining  the  Criminal 
Legislation  of  all  countries,  we  have  not  been  able 
to  discover  any  express  exception  in  favor  of  aa- 
thors,  as  to  Thefl :  while  other  vagrants,  less 
learned,  but  not  less  necessitous — gypsies,  borse- 
thieves  and  the  like — ^are  certainly  incloded.  But 
the  spirit  and  the  practice  of  all  sutotes  bare 
clearly,  we  think,  regarded  Larceny  as  everywhere 
permitted  to  all  the  craft  of  the  quill.  We  are  not 
entirely  prepared,  certainly,  to  maintain  that  Aathor- 
ship  and  Thieving  are  so  strictly  inseparable  that 
every  thief  is  an  author,  as  every  author  is  a  thief. 
But  this  latter  proposition,  we  stand  prepared  lo 
avouch,  with  our  body,  against  all  comers;  or  (as 
the  phrase  of  chivalry  was)  conlre  touts  dans  et 
riens — ^against  all  who  come, or  don't  come.  Steal- 
ing, we  insist,  is  one  of  the  great,  anequiTocal 
signs  of  Intellectual  Progress. 

Observe  how,  with  the  advancement  of  all  In- 
telligence, it  goes  hand  in  hand.    The  more  Kaov- 
ledge,  the  more  Theft— a  fact  which  all  the  resolu 
of  the  prevailing  system  of  Popular  Education 
make  too  clear  for  any  eyes  to  miss,  bat  neb  as 
are  too  philosophic  for  seeing.    Take  the  Rapscal- 
lionry,  and  teach  it :  what  will  you  invariabljfiwi? 
That  you  have  fitted  its  members  for  adroit  Coon- 
terfeiting,  (to  which  alone  they  apply  their  profi- 
ciency in  the  Literary  Arts)— -to  Swindling,  {^ 
main  use  they  make  of  their  improvement  in  Man- 
ners)—and  to  House-breaking,  (the  chief  purple 
to  which  they  pat  their  acquaiotanoe  with  the  M^ 
chanic  Powers.)     So  this  is  the  very  essence  of 
what,  now-a-days,  we  so  complacently  call  "  the 
March  of  Mind**— a  Uttle  knowledge  and  a  great 
deal  of  stealing ;  the  former,  very  ili-nndcrstood; 
the  latter,  most  perfectly.    Such,  indeed,  is  the 
impulse  whidi  teaming  iroparte  towards  Disbooestj, 
that  a  monstrous  litae  of  the  former  is  often  imk 
to  produce  a  prodigious  disproportion  of  the  latter. 
AU  this,  then,  being  irrefragably  establiahed,  it 
follows,  that,  if  one  writes,  he  comes  under  gra^ 
suspicion  of  being— under  the  Civil,  if  no*  «*• 
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Poetic  staodard — no  honester  than  he  should  be. 
Thoagh  he  write  ever  so  badly,  it  follows  not  that 
he  is  observant  of  the  literary  meum  and  ftitim, 
through  sQperior  Tinne.  The  surest,  the  only  cer- 
taio  element  of  Ori^nality  is,  clearly,  Ignorance. 
If  men  make  not  too  free  with  the  thoughts  which 
reallj  belong  to  others,  it  is  rarely  for  any  better 
reason  than  because  they  have  not  grown  acquainted 
with  tbem. 

He  who  writes,  therefore,  steals,  as  well  as  he 
ean :  and  as  beggars,  when  they  can  filch  from  no 
richer  wardrobe,  purloin  each  others'  tatters ;  so 
znean  antbors  rob  one  another,  and  go  undetected, 
partly  because  their  works  pass  onscanned,  and 
partly  because  they  from  whom  they  borrow,  are 
Boretd.  So  that,  after  all,  the  essential  difference 
betweeo  the  genius  and  the  scribbler  is  not  as  to 
the  fact  of  stealing,  nor  even  as  to  the  quantity 
stoleo,  but  entirely  as  to  the  value  of  what  they 
steal. 

Haviog  at  command,  in  this  matter,  a  demon- 
stration the  most  absolute,  we  push  it  to  its  last 
logical  conclusions,  thus :  if,  then,  to  be  even  an 
iDdifferent  author,  one  must  not  be  too  scrupulous 
of  his  neighbor's  goods,  yon  must,  in  order  to  be  a 
good  author,  plunder  largely :  and  as,  in  the  hum- 
bler bosioesB  of  Prose,  there  can  be  little  hope  of 
exceDence,  if  you  have  not  levied  contributions  on 
all  the  knowledge  and  taste  within  your  reach,  so, 
fl  fortiori,  to  produce  Poetry,  the  very  acm6  of 
&U  good  writing,  you  must  stop  the  Mail  Coach  of 
^raing,  as  it  goes  along,  and  rifle  every  passen- 
ger: yoa  must  rob,  like  a  child  of  Ishmael,  by 
the  caravan :  you  must  hoist  the  piratical  flag,  and 
lie  in  wait  for  the  Plate  fleet  of  Thought ;  or  land, 
like  a  Baceaneer,  and  ravage  the  wealth  of  whole 
coDntries,  wherever  exposed  to  depredation. 

Having  thus  settled  the  ethical  part  of  the  mat- 
ter, proceed  we  now  to  the  historical,  and  thence 
to  deal  with  the  individual  culprits. 

The  learned  crime  of  which  we  have  taken  cog- 
Disanee,  is  technically  entitled  Plagiarism  :  a  word 
derived,  (say  the  philologists,)  from  the  Latin  pia- 
P»w»  a  Kidnapper ;  which  comes  d  plagis,  from 
the  stripes,  the  rods^  to  which  those  were,  by  the 
Flavian  law,  condemned,  who  enticed  away  peo- 
ple's children,  and  sold  them  into  bondage.  The 
term  afterwards  passed  from  the  Civil  into  the  Criti- 
cal Code,  by  a  very  natural  transfer  or  extension 
of  the  offence,  from  the  abduction  of  physical  oflT- 
spring,  to  the  abstraction  of  the  still  nobler  and 
^Mer  progeny  of  one's  brain. 

The  delict  then,  (as  the  lawyers  call  it,)  was  of 
'^an  origin.  Among  their  predecessors  and 
toasters  in  literature,  the  Greeks, — who  had  scarcely 
*ny  body  to  steal  from,  except  themselves, — the 
thing  was  hardly  accounted  culpable.  Not  (as 
the  principles  which  we  have  already  established 
<lemooslrate)  that  the  Greeks  were  too  honest,  or 
ut  clever  enough  to  copy ;  but  that  a  nation,  con- 


demned to  confine  itself  to  domestic  imitation,  is 
forced  to  practice  the  thing  in  a  very  guarded  and 
limited  manner :  for  the  essence  of  the  crime,  and 
that  which  makes  it  one,  is,  in  Letters,  as  it  was 
among  the  wise  Spartans,  not  in  the  stealing,  but 
in  the  doing  it  so  clumsily,  as  to  be  found  out. 

To  diversify  the  heaviness  of  our  mere  prose, 
we  will  here  give  an  example  of  what,  according 
to  our  canons,  constitutes  literary  theft  of  a  pun- 
ishable sort.  When  one  steals,  one  should  shuffle 
the  object  stolen  into  the  body  of  his  Work,  and 
not  clap  it  into  the  very  opening  of  a  highly  ornate 
performance,  as  Tom  Campbell  has  done,  in  the 
illustration  with  which  he  begins  his  *^  Pleasures 
of  Hope." 

"  At  summer  eve,  when  heaven^s  ierial  lx)W 
Spans,  with  light  arch,  the  glittering  hills  below, 
Why  to  yofi  mountain  turns  the  musing  eye. 
Whose  sunbright  summits  mingle  with  the  sky  1 
Why  do  those  cliffs  of  shadowy  tint  appear 
More  sweet  than  all  the  landscapes  smiling  near? 
'Tis  distance  lends  enchantment  to  the  view, 
And  robes  the  mountain  in  its  azure  hue. 
Thus,  with  delight,  we  linger  to  survey 
The  promised  joys  of  life's  unmeasured  way : 
Thus,  from  afar,  each  dim-discover'd  scene 
Appears  more  bright  than  all  the  past  has  been ; 
And  every  form  that  Fancy  can  repair 
From  dark  oblivion  glows  divinely  there." 

Now  this  (as  our  readers  are  probably  aware 
already)  is  but  expanded  from  a  pretty  passage  in 
Dyer^s  *'  Grongar  Hill,"  a  short  poem,  a  favorite 
poem;  and  from  which,  therefore,  none  but  the 
veriest  literary  jail-bird,  who  steals  the  police- 
man's pocket  handkerchiief,  as  he  is  taking  him  to 
prison,  would  have  thought  of  helping  himself. 

"  So  we  mistake  the  future's  face. 
Eyed  through  Hope's  delusive  glass. 
As  yon  summits  soft  and  fair, 
Clad  in  colours  of  the  air. 
Which,  to  those  who  journey  near. 
Barren,  brown  and  rough  appear ; 
Still  we  tread  the  iTame  course  way, 
The  present  'a  still  a  cloudy  day." 

Take,  now,  an  instance  of  such  stealing  as  is  not 
statutable :  the  source  remote,  the  language  foreign, 
and  the  idea  itself  decked,  by  the  last  purloiner,  in 
an  imagery  so  exotic,  and  yet  so  striking,  that  it 
was  not  easy  to  recognize  its  origin.  iEschylus— 
faithfully  enough  translated  by  Potter — has  the  foU 
lowing,  in  one  of  his  choruses. 

"  Fond  as  a  boy  to  chase 
The  winged  bird  light-flitting  round ; 
And,  bent  on  his  pernicious  piny, 
Draws  desolation  on  its  state." — Agamemnon. 

Observe,  now,  with  what  address  Pope,  in  his 

"  Characters  of  Women,^^  works  up  this  distant  hint, 

applying  it  to  quite  a  new  subject. 

'*  Pleasure  the  sex,  as  children  birds,  pursue, 
Slill  out  of  reach,  but  never  out  of  view  ; 
Sure,  if  they  catch,  to  spoil  the  toy,  at  most. 
To  covet  flying,  and  regret,  when  lost." 

Mark,  finally,  how  beautifully  Lord  Byron,  by 
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a  ehiinge  of  accessories,  gives  to  the  same  idea  an 
air  of  perfect  freshness : 

**  Ap,  rising  on  ita  purple  wing. 

The  insect  queen  of  Eastern  Spring 

0*er  emerald  meadows  of  Cashmere 

Invites  the  young  pursuer  near ; 

And  leads  him  on,  from  flower  to  flower* 

A  weary  chase  and  wasted  hour  ; 

Then  leaves  him,  as  it  soars  on  high, 

With  panting  heart  and  tearful  eye  : 

So  Beauty  lures  the  full-grown  child. 

With  hues  as  bright  and  wing  as  wild ; 

A  chase  of  idle  hopes  and  fears, 

Begun  in  folly,  closed  in  tears. 

If  won,  to  equal  ills  betrayed, 

Woe  waits  the  insect  and  the  maid  : 

A  life  of  pain,  the  loss  of  peace. 

From  infant's  play  and  man's  caprice : 

The  lovely  toy,  so  fiercely  sought. 

Has  lost  its  charm,  by  being  caught ; 

For  every  touch  that  woo'd  its  stay 

Hath  brush'd  its  brightest  tints  away. 

Till  charm  and  hue  and  beauty  gone, 

Tis  left  to  fly  or  fall  alone. 

With  wounded  wing  and  bleeding  breasly 

Ah !  where  shall  either  victim  rest  ? 

Can  this,  with  faded  pinion,  soar 

From  rose  to  tulip,  as  before  ? 

Or  Beauty,  blighted  in  an  hour, ' 

Find  joy  within  her  broken  bower? 

No :  gayer  insects  fluttering  by 

Ne'er  droop  the  wing  o'er  those  that  die ; 

And  lovelier  things  have  mercy  shown 

To  every  failing  but  their  own, 

And  every  woe  a  tear  can  claim. 

Except  an  erring  sister's  shame." — CUaow. 


To  resume,  now,  our  historical  deduction  of  this 
matter  :  Intellectual  capital  appears 'to  be  as  capa- 
ble of  being  amassed,  among  a  nation,  as  material 
wealth ;  but  by  no  means  to  follow  the  same  laws. 
At  certain  periods  of  Thought,  the  influx  of  Ideas 
from  abroad  seems  but  to  stimulate  a  nation's  in- 
ventiveness. Thus  it  happened  with  Greece,  at 
her  first  acquaintance  with  the  sciences  cultivated 
in  Egypt ;  and  thus  with  Italy,  when  the  fall  of 
Constantinople  made  her  the  sudden  refuge  of  such 
Learning  as  survived,  in  the  Eastern  Empire,  the 
decay  of  every  thing  else  that  was  glorious.  But, 
at  other  periods,  every  addition  of  foreign  treasure 
is  seen  only  to  impoverish  the  national  mind ;  as 
Spain  decayed,  in  all  that  makes  a  land  really  rich, 
just  in  proportion  as  the  mines  of  America  were 
poured  into  her  bosom. 

In  the  vigorous  stage  of  a  people's  genius,  when 
its  language  and  its  thought  are  suddenly  expand- 
ing themselves,  it  may  transfer  to  itself  the  pro- 
ductions of  a  more  advanced  literature,  without 
forfeiting  its  own  independent  creative  power.  But 
that  era  once  past,  the  resort  to  foreign  models 
enfeebles,  even  while  it  has  the  air  of  assisting, 
its  capacity  for  producing  any  thing  really  its  own. 

There  have,  however,  been  nations  that  seem 
condemned  to  little  else  than  an  imitative  litera- 
ture.    Such  was  Italy  under  the  Romans,  Eng- 


land under  Charles  II,  Germany  thnrngfa  a  large 
part  of  her  intellectual  existence.  In  geoenl,  the 
Age  of  Genius  is,  in  all  nations,  closely  followed 
by  one  of  mere  Imitation.  We,  however,  in  this 
country,  have  escaped  this  usnal  order  of  literary 
progress;  and,  leaping  over  the  stage  of  Origi- 
nality, have  tumbled  beyond  it  into  the  flattest,  the 
most  tasteless,  the  most  servile  copying  of  the  bid 
models  of  the  worst  age  of  English  leltcrs-ia 
age  that  has  almost  ceased  to  produce  a  well- 
written  book :  for  where  is  there  one,  since  the 
"  Vicar  of  Wakefield  V 

But  there  have  been  plagiaries  of  men's  actions, 
as  well  as  of  their  writings.  Thus  Vespucci  stole 
from  Columbus  the  discovery  of  the  New  World ; 
thus  Col.  Dick  Johnson  has  borne  off  the  popular 
renown  of  slaying  Tecamseh,  who  feO  it  ii  not 
known  by  what  hand :  and  thus  Commodore  Elliott 
had  almost  succeeded  in  dividing  the  repotaiioD  of 
a  battle,  where,  it  is  said,  he  skulked.  Encoora- 
ging  instances  these,  for  the  aspirants  to  Fame! 

Fabricius  has,  in  his  Centuria  Plagiariorm, 
held  a  kind  of  great  literary  assise,  where  one 
hundred  authors  at  once  are  arraigned  and  convicted 
of  this  sort  of  pillage.  Saldenus,  in  his  now  searee 
and  very  amusing  treatise  "  de  lihriseorvm^eun 
ei  abusu'^  puts  posthumously  to  death  not  a  few 
more.  Moreri,  and  after  him  Bayle,  inform  npoo 
a  large  body,  guilty  of  the  crime  which  ecbolars  once 
were  accustomed  to  entitle  alieno  iove  t/m— 
'*  ploughing  with  other  people's  cattle."  More 
latterly,  D'Israeli  the  elder,  after  long  Unng  by 
theft,  has  turned  "  King's  evidence"  against  some 
rogues  a  good  deal  honester  than  he. 

These,  however,  were  chiefly  instances  of  a 
particular  piece  of  property,  a  single  commodity, 
rifled  out  of  the  mass  of  an  author's  only  kind  of 
movables,  his  ideas.  There  are  not  wanting  cases 
crueler  still,  where,  by  a  bold  burglary  or  an  Inge- 
nious piece  of  shop-lifting,  whole  works  have  been 
carried  oflf  at  once.  Thus,  du  Plessie  Momay  took 
to  himself  the  credit  of  Hubert  de  Lenguei's  re- 
nowned treatise,  the  Vindicut  contra  tfnnMS', 
a  tract,  the  foundation  almost  of  the  modem  ioc- 
trine  of  Popular  Freedom,  and  which,  in  its  own 
day,  produced  the  widest  eflfects.  Thus,  that  regal 
saint,  Charles  the  I.,  went  to  the  scaffold,  wiihi 
testamentary  imposture  behind  him — the  IcMB^i*^ 
like,  or  "  Royal  Image ;"  a  book  as  clearly  vnm 
by  bishop  Gauden,  as  any  ever  was  by  its  aoth«. 
In  like  manner,  Gen.  Charles  Lee,  Boyd,  and  seve- 
ral others,  unwilling  that  the  wwld  should  not  be 
gratified  with  a  detection  of  the  author  of  "Jb- 
nius's  Letters,"  humanely  consented  to  pass  for  him- 


Others,  somewhat  in  the  same  way,  are  nide  the 
putative  fathers  of  all  stray  witticisms.  Socb  was 
clearly,  in  his  own  dajs  (if,  indeed,  ssch  a  persos 
ever  existed)  Jo  Miller,  the  common  ancestor  rf 
all  later  English  jests,  as  George  Bnchaaaa  ot 
Scotch    ones,  Piron  of  French,  and  t  ccrtm 
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"Scbolasticus*'  or  "  Mr.  Socb-vi-one*'  of  all  the 
balls  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  At  present,  it 
is  Sam  Rojgefs  who  makes  all  puns  without  an 
owner,  aod  Talleyrand  who  perpetrates  all  the 
eansucity  that  is  committed  among  the  Gaals. 

Then  we  have  the  opposite  practice  of  others 
who,  like  gypsies,  lay  their  progeny  at  richer  men^s 
doon— the  pseadonyromis  writers ;  who,  in  order 
to  hare  their  works  well-received,  borrow,  for  their 
title-pages,  the  name  of  some  celebrated  author,  on 
whom  they  fix,  without  remorse, 

Th*  impwled  trash,  and  nonsense  not  his  own. 

Hence,  of  old,  whole  cart-loads  of  mystical  jar- 
gon, fabricated  in  the  name  of  one  who  probably 
nerer  wrote  any  thing — ^that  mythological  founder 
of  Egyptian  philosophy,  Hermes  Trismegistus. 
Hence,  vast  forgeries  of  Pythagoras,  Plato,  Aris- 
totle, and  almost  every  body  that  could  be  supposed 
to  bare  written  strange  things.  Hence,  prophetic 
boob  of  Bacis,  of  the  Sybil,  of  Abaris  the  Scy- 
thian, and  even,  a  little  later,  by  a  still  director  sac- 
lilege,  sapposititioos  Gospels.  Hence,  the  Fables 
in  the  name  of  iBsop,  the  Epistles  called  those  of 
Pbalaris  and  his  friends,  and  that  life  of  Homer, 
foimerly  attributed  to  Herodotus,  though  now  ut- 
terly exploded  by  all  the  learned.  We  need  here 
no  more  than  to  refer  to  certain  yet  morecelebrated 
impostures— the  frauds  of  Anius  of  Yiterbo,  of 
Bower  the  historian  of  the  Popes,  of  Psalmanasar 
ukI  bis  Formosa n  Grammar,  of  Lauder  against 
Miltoo  (in  which  Dr.  Johnson  himself  was  not  a 
little  mixed),  of  Mac  Pherson  and  his  Ossianic 
Spies,  the  curious  youthful  frauds  of  Chatterton, 
umI  the  impudent  inventions  of  master  Ireland. 

fiat  oar  plan  is,  first  a  slice  of  bread,  and  then 
t  bit  of  cheese.  We  fear  that,  if  we  are  too  me- 
dical, nobody  will  vouchsafe  us  perusal — though, 
certainly,  we  feel  encouraged,  when  we  consider 
bow  literary  an  Age  we  live  in,  and  that  the  lower 
tbe  qoalities  of  authorship  fall,  the  more  eagerly 
men  appear  to  read.  Tediousness  deters  no  one ; 
for,  Mr.  James's  novels  are  still  the  delight  of  all 
tbe  gentler  sex.  Ignorance  discredits  no  body's 
prodoetioos ;  for,  oar  Travels  into  foreign  parts  are 
eangbt  np,  by  people  still  more  uninformed  than 
an  American  traveller.  A  melodious  unmeaning- 
neaa  of  pretty  poetic  phrases  enraptures  every 
^7,  and  wins  a  great  fame  for  Mrs.  Hemans  and 
ber  imitators.  The  fustian  of  Sir  Edward  Lytton 
Bolwer  is  snatched  up,  in  multiplied  editions,  even 
faster  than  Steam  can  print  it.  Lady  Blessington 
i<  read,  probably  for  her  bad  morals ;  for  it  is  dif- 
ficnlt  to  imagine  that  she  should  be  read  merely  for 
her  silliness.  Does  not  the  puppyism  of  Mr.  Wil- 
lis pass,  with  entire  crowds,  for  the  very  sublime 
of  genius  and  gentility?  ^There  are  people  who 
kave  the  courage  to  sit  out  a  play  of  Mr.  Sheridan 
Knowles,  and  to  "  persevere  to  the  bitter  end"  of 
«»  of  Wordsworth's  epics.    Nay,  even  Maga- 


zines and  Congressional  speeches  are  printed,  by 
the  monthly  ton ;  and  surely  they  would  not  be,  if 
nobody  read — or  at  least  pretended  to  read — them. 
Courage,  then,  my  Muse !  Thou,  at  least,  hast,  by 
reading  many  others,  merited  that  some  should  do 
thee  a  like  charity.  So  proceed,  once  more,  into 
a  little  digressive  diversification,  and  lard  the  lean 
of  thy  prose  with  a  few  slices  of  other  people^s 
poetry,  as  it  is  now  time  to  do. 

Tom  Campbell,  before  he  took  to  something 
stronger  than  the  waters  of  Castaly,  indited  some 
very  clever  verse  :  the  diction,  to  be  sure,  some* 
thing  richer  than  the  thought :  but  stUl,  as  times 
go,  he  was  quite  a  pretty  poet.  Originally,  his 
stock  of  meaning  was  not  very  large ;  so  that,  in  his 
later  productions — "  Theodore,''  *'  Geraldine'*  and 
all  that — it  ran  out.  But  the  "  Pleasures,"  and 
**  Gertrude,"  are  quite  pleasing,  academic  sort  of 
performances ;  some  of  his  lyric  pieces,  quite  ani- 
mated ;  and  *'  O'Connor's  Child"  vividly  poetic. 
That  he  is  not  eminently  original,  we  have  sdready 
made  appear,  by  the  citation  of  one  very  gross 
theft.     Here  is  a  second : 

"  But  hark !  throogh  the  fut-flashing  lightnings  of  war, 
What  ateed  to  the  desert  fliee,  frantic  and  far  T 
*Ti8  thine,  oh  Glen  Ullen  !  Whose  bride  «ball  await. 
Like  a  love-lighted  watch-fire,  all  night  at  the  gate  : 
A  ateed  comes,  at  morning — no  rider  ia  there ; 
But  the  bridle  ia  red  with  the  sign  of  despair  !** 

LochieTs  Warmitg. 

Compare  this  with  an  old  Scotch  ballad,  found 
(as  well  as  we  recollect)  in  Percy's  collection : 

**  Saddled  and  bridled  and  booted  rode  he, 

A  plume  in  hia  helmet,  a  aword  at  hia  knee : 

But  toom  cam*  tbe  saddle,  a*  bluidie  to  aee. 

And  hame  cam*  the  ateed ;  but  hame  never  cam'  he ! 

Down  cam*  his  gray  father,  sobbin'  sae  aair ; 
Down  ram'  hia  auld  milher,  tearin*  her  hair ; 
Down  cam*  his  aweet  wifie,  wi'  bonnie  bairns  three, 
Ane  at  her  boeom,  and  twa  at  her  knee. 

There  atood  the  fleet  ateed,  a'  foamin'  and  hot ; 
There  shriekM  his  sweet  wifie,  and  sunk  on  the  spot ; 
There  atood  his  auld  parenta,  weepin*  sae  free ; 
So  hame  cam*  his  steed,  but  hume  never  cam*  he  !*' 

Our  readers  will  not  be  at  a  loss  to  decide  which 
of  these  is  best,  as  well  as  most  original. 

We  do  not  wish  absolutely  to  persecute  Tom 
Campbell :  but  having  **  Lochiel"  before  us,  we 
are  constrained  to  remember  the  following  striking 
passage,  out  of  Milton's  *'  Reasons  for  Church 
Government :" 

'*  Yea,  that  mysterious  book  of  Revelation,  which 
the  great  evangelist  was  bid  to  eat,  as  it  had  been 
some  eye-brightening  electuary  of  knowledge  and 
foresight ;  though  it  were  sweet  in  his  mouth  and 
in  the  learning,  it  was  bitter  in  his  belly,  bitter  in 
the  denouncing.  Nor  was  this  hid  from  the  wise 
poet  Sophocles ;  who,  in  that  place  of  his  tragedy 
where  Tyresias  is  called  to  resolve  King  CEdipus 
in  a  matter  which  he  knew  would  be  gnevoosy 
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brin^  him  in  bemoaning  his  lot,  that  be  knew  more 
than  other  men.  For  surely,  to  every  good  and 
peaceable  man,  it  must  in  nature  needs  be  a  bate- 
fol  thing  to  be  the  displeaser  and  molester  of  thou- 
sands. Much  better  would  it  like  him,  doubtless, 
to  be  the  messenger  of  gladness  and  contentmeat ; 
which  is  his. chief  intended  business  to  all  man- 
kind, did  they  not  resist  and  oppose  their  own  hap- 
piness. But  when  God  commands  to  take  the 
trumpet  and  blow  a  dolorous  or  a  jarring  blast,  it 
is  not  in  man^s  will  what  he  shall  say,  or  what  he 
shall  conceal.*' 

Now,  can  there  be  any  mistake  in  considering 
this  the  origin  of  the  verses  in  "  Lochiel"  that  are 
in  every  body's  mouth,  where  the  seer  says  to  the 
warrior, 

**  Lochiel !  Lochiel !  b«ware  of  the  day  \ 
For,  dark  and  despairing,  my  sight  I  may  seal, 
But  man  cannot  cover,  what  God  would  rereal  !** 

The  place  in  Sophocles  to  which  Milton  alludes 
18  at  the  317th  verse  of  the  CEdipus  Tyrannus. 

Tjirtauw.    for,  f(«.  ^fwnv  &s  Uuf6v^  *Ma  /i^  rlXn 

Let  us  now  see  if  we  cannot  trace  a  sufficiently 
celebrated,  and  certainly  very  happily  adapted  Ame- 
rican tale,  Irving's  "  Rip  Van  Winkle." 

Its  more  immediate  source  is  clearly  the  legend 
of  *'  Peter  Klaus,''  in  Grimm's  *'  German  Popular 
Stories."  This  is,  in  its  turn,  derived  from  the 
old  Christain  traditions  given  by  Gregory  of  Tours 
and  others.  From  them  it  probably  passed  into 
the  Koran,  where  (under  guise  of  the  history  of  the 
**  Seven  Sleepers")  it  may  be  found  in  Sale's  trans- 
lation, ch.  18.  See,  also,  d'Herbelot's  BibliotMque, 
p.  S67,  vol,  1,  of  the  edition  of  the  Hague,  1777, 
at  the  title  A  shah  Kahaf,  Of  all  th^se,  the  common 
source  is  certainly  the  Greek  fable  about  Epime- 
nides  and  his  afternoon's  nap  of  67  years.  It  is 
thus  told  by  Diogenes  Laertius,  from  whom  (omit- 
ting the  needless  Greek)  we  will  closely  translate, 
as  follows :  (See  section  109,  Book  I.) 

**  He,  at  a  certain  time,  being  sent,  by  bis  father, 
into  the  country,  to  drive  back  a  sheep,  turned 
aside,  at  mid-day,  to  rest  from  his  journey  in  a 
cave,  and  slept  57  years  complete.  At  his  awaking, 
he  began  to  look  about  for  his  sheep,  thinking  he 
had  slept  for  but  a  little  while ;  but,  not  finding  iu 
he  went  back  to  the  farm.  There,  seeing  every 
thing  altered  in  its  aspect,  and  the  fields  themselves 
in  the  possession  of  another  owner,  he  returned, 
astonished  and  doubting,  to  the  town.  Arriving 
there,  at  his  own  door,  he  found  himself  asked  *who 
be  was,'  as  he  attempted  to  enter.  At  last,  recog- 
nized with  difficulty,  by  his  younger  brother  (now 
grown  an  old  man),  he  learns  from  him  the  whole 
truth." 

The  whole  invention — ^which  is  probably  a  good 
deal  posterior  to  the  time  of  Epimenides — has  pro- 
bably been  enlarged  from  the  current  reports,  men- 


tioned by  Herodotus,  of  the  strange  disappeanDce 
and  return  of  a  Greco-Italian  philosopher,  to  whose 
name  we  are  not  at  present  able  to  nfer.  If  the 
tradition  had  then  existed  as  to  Epimenides,  he 
would  not  have  failed  to  repeat  it. 

Our  next  cluster  of  quotations  shall  be  fllostn- 
tive  of  the  natural  thought,  offering  scope  for  m 
many  striking  contrasts — ^the  mixture,  in  man,  of 
the  divine  and  beastly.  Of  this,  the  fine  passage 
in  Hamlet  affords  the  main  hints. 

*'  What  a  piece  of  work  is  man !  how  noble  in 
thought!  how  infinite  in  faculties!  In  form  sod 
moving,  how  express  and  admirable!  In  aetioo, 
how  like  an  angel !  In  apprehension,  how  like  & 
God !  The  beauty  of  the  world !  the  paragon  of 
animals !  And  yet,  to  me,  what  is  this  qaintesaeace 
of  dust  t  Man  delights  not  me,  nor  woman  neither/' 

Burton  (wtiting  not  long  after)  has  almost  (he 
same  strain  :  "  Man,  the  most  excellent  and  noble 
creature  of  the  world,  the  principal  and  mighty 
work  of  God ;  wonder  of  Nature,  as  Zoroastes 
calls  him ;  audacis  naiurd  miracidvm ;  the  marrel 
of  marvels,  as  Plato ;  the  abridgement  and  epitome 
of  the  world,  as  Pliny ;  microcosmns,  a  little  world, 
a  model  of  the  world,  sovereign  lord  of  tbe  eaitb, 
viceroy  of  the  world,  sole  commander  and  gover' 
nor  of  all  creatures  in  it — created  in  Gixi's  own 
image,  to  that  immortal  and  incorporeal  sobstaoce, 
with  all  the  faculties  and  powers  at  first  bdongiog 
to  it,"  &c.  &e. 

Him,  Sterne  has  evidently  copied  (to  call  it  bj 
the  gentlest  name)  as  follows :  ^  Who  made  mm, 
with  powers  which  dart  him  from  earth  to  heaven, 
in  a  moment  ? — that  great,  that  excellent,  that  most 
noble  creature  of  the  world,— the  miracle  of  ibe 
world,  as  Zoroaster,  in  his  book  *  vspi  fwnm'  calkd 
him — ^the  Shekinah  of  the  divine  presence,  as  Chry • 
sostom — the  image  of  God,  as  Moses — the  ray  of 
Divinity,  as  Plato — the  marvel  of  marveU,  as 
Aristotle — to  go  sneaking  on,  at  this  pitiful,  pimp- 
ing, pettifogging  rate." 

Compare,  now,  Shakspeare  and  Barton  vith 
these  reflections  of  Pascal,  in  his  Penates : 

**  Quelchim^re,  done,  est  I'homme !  quel  chaos 
de  confusion!  quelle  contradiction! — soi-disaot 
juge  de  tout,  et  cependant  an  ver  foiUe  de  la  tene ! 
Iedep6t  et  le  conservateur  de  toute  v6rit6,  et  cepen- 
dant  un  amas  d'incertitudes  et  de  faussette :  cofis, 
la  gloire  et  la  honte  de  Tunivers !" 

This,  Pope  has  made  no  very  inexact  translatioa 

of,  in  the  ensuing  passage  : 

"  Chaos  of  thought  and  passion  all  eonfasad, 
Still  by  himself  abased  or  disabased ; 
Created  half  to  rise  and  half  to  fall, 
Great  lord  of  all  things,  yet  a  prey  to  sU ; 
Sole  judge  of  truth,  in  endless  error  burled ; 
The  glory,  jest,  and  riddle  of  the  world  !** 

Tonng  West  (Gray^s  friend)  has  evidently  pan- 
phrased  this  again : 

**  How  weak  is  man,  to  Reason's  judging  eye ! 
Bom  in  one  moment,  is  the  next  we  di«. 
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Part  mortal  clay,  and  pa^  etherial  fire, 
Too  proad  to  creep,  too  humble  to  aapire» 
In  rain  oar  acbemes  of  happineas  we  raise : 
Pain  ia  oar  lot,  and  Patience  ia  our  praiae." 

Barns,  in  his  "  Bard's  Epitaph,"  has  turned  these 
general  images  of  human  infirmity  into  a  particular 
portrait  of  himself  and  the  contest,  in  his  own 
being,  of  tho  lofty  with  the  low : 
**  la  there  a  whim-inspired  fool, 
0*er  faat  for  thought,  o'er  hot  fbr  rule, 
0*er  blate  to  seek,  o*er  proud  to  snool, 

Let  him  draw  near, 
Afld  o'er  this  grassy  heap  aing  dool. 
And  drop  a  tear!" 

Finally,  we  come  to  the  following  poetical  com- 
pilation of  all  these,  in  Lord  Byron  : 
**  How  beautiful  U  all  this  risible  earth. 
How  glorious,  in  its  action  and  itself! 
But  we,  who  boaat  ourselves  its  sorereigas,  we 
Half  dost,  half  deity,  alike  unfit 
To  sink  or  soar,  with  our  mizt  eaaence  make 
A  eoaflict  of  iu  elementa,  and  breathe 
The  breath  of  degradation  and  of  pride, 
ConieDding  with  low  wants  and  lofty  will, 
TUl  our  mortality  predominates, 
Aild  men  are— what  they  own  not  to  themselFes, 
And  trust  not  to  each  other  l^—Mtu^td, 

One  or  two  more  illustrations  of  Lord  Byron's 
sources;  and  we  shall,  for  the  present,  bid  our 
resdera— if  readers  we  are  fortunate  enough  to 
^JwMarcwell. 

The  playful  "Versicles"— as  Byron  entitles  them 
-^Wressed  to  Murray,  upon  some  of  his  late  pub- 
Iicitions,are  certainly  derived,  as  to  the  idea,  from 
two  epigrams  of  Boileau's  compendious  criticism 
on  two  tragedies  of  CornciUe,  which  appeared  in 
close  aoccession,  and  were  equally  unworthy  of 
bis  genius. 

On  ihe  "  Agesilas"  of  Bfonsr.  de  ComeiUe. 

"J'cieTuPAgesilaa: 

U^las! 

On  the  "  Attila"  of  Monsr.  de  ComeiUe. 

Aprds  TAgesilaa, 

H61as! 

Aprds  I'AttUa, 

Holi! 

I  h»fe  leen  the  "  ChriMabel  :*• 

Very  weU! 
InidUit"Miaaionaiy;" 

Pretty— ?ery ! 
1  bare  looked  through  "  flderim :" 

Ahem! 
I  reid  a  sheet  of  «'  Margaret  of  Anjou  ^ 

Can  yoo  T 
I  toraed  a  page  of  Scott's  •«  Waterioo :" 

Pooh— pooh ! 
I  look'd  at  Wordsworth's  milk-white  "  RyUtone  doe  :** 

Hillo ! 
Speaking  of  poets,  in  "Don  Juan,"  Byron  has  said, 

■ "  But  they  are  such  liars. 

And  take  all  colours,  like  the  hands  of  dyers." 

Thna  he  has  placed  himself,  direcUy,  in  the  fa- 
"^^  perplexity  of  the  Greek  Logicians  about 
^Pimenides ;  who,  being  himself  a  Cretan,  asserted, 

^^  ^f  ^  ▼erses,  that  Cretans  could  not  speak 


the  truth.     The  dilemma  may  be  displayed,  syllo- 
gistically,  as  follows : 

My  Lord  Byron  avers  that  poets  are  liars : 

Now,  his  lordship  was  a  great  poet : 

Therefore  his  lordship  was  a  great  liar. 

Loid  Byron  therefore  told  the  truth ; 

So  that  great  poets  tell  the  truth: 

And  consequently  Lord  B.  lied.       ■ 

If,  then,  Poets  speak  the  truth ; 

Lord  Byron,  a  poet  was  veracious  ; 

And  poeta  (including  Lord  B.  lie  horribly. 
Cervantes  presents  several  borrowed  puzzles  of 
this  sort  to  Sancho,  while  he  is  holding,  in  his  dry- 
land island,  a  reign  never  paralelled,  except  hy 
thatof    •.  •    •    •    •  E.  w,  J, 

Washington  City,  July  SO,  *42. 


LINES. 
WriiUn  after  rtadmg  the  **Paleied  Heart.** 

BT  MBS.  B.  J.  KAMBS. 

"  Our  touch  may  turn 

Some  balance,  fearfully,  and  darkly  hung. 

Or  put  out  some  bright  spark,  whose  ray  should  bum 

To  point  the  way  a  thousand  rocks  among— 

Or  break  some  subtle  chain,  which  none  discern, 

Tho*  binding  down  the  terrible,  the  strong, 

The  oVrsweeping  passions—which  to  looee  on  life. 

Is  to  set  free  the  elementa  of  strife!— Jlfrs.  Bkmaiu. 


I. 


Tis  past— tis  past— they  will  come  no  more, 
My  hopes,  and  my  fears  are  forever  o*er! 
All  feelings  of  joy,  and  grief,  lie  dead, 
And  my  tears  like  Niobe's,  have  all  been  shed. 
My  thoughu  are  calm— my  heart  ia  cold — 
I  love  thee  not,  as  in  days  of  old ! 

II. 
Tis  past— 'tis  past— thou*st  hsd  my  love ; 
I  have  worshipp*d  thee  long,  all  else,  above— 
I  have  struggled,  and  striv'n  thy  praise  to  gam, 
But  each  effort  to  please  thee  hath  been  in  vain,— 
And  now— every  hope — every  fear  is  o'er — 
Thou  art  selfish,  and  stern,  I  can  love  no  more ! 

III. 
Tis  past— tis  past !  thou  hast  caua*d  me  paisi 
Thy  unkind  exacting  hath  sear'd  my  brain— 
Thou  hast  spum'd,  and  disdain'd,  when  most  I  strove 
To  soothe  thee  by  sets  of  attentive  love ; — 
And  now — thy  compliance  comes  all  too  late — 
The  readings  are  dark  on  the  book  of  fate ! 

IT. 

Tis  past— *tis  pMt !  thy  tenderest  tone 

Falls  on  an  ear,  and  a  heart  of  afone  !— 

The  icy  mount  of  Eternal  anow 

Is  not  more  cold  than  my  lip  and  brow, — 

Even  the  memories  of  early  wedded  life, 

Stir  no  polae  in  the  Palsied  Heart  of  the  Wife ! 

The  palsied  heart,  the  palsied  heart  I  O  what  shall  e*er 

rastore 
The  beauty,  and  the  bloom  that  once  it  to  serenely  wore  T 
Whose  touch  in  pity  shall  dissolve  the  fearful  icy  apell, 
Which,  so  mysteriously,  hath  seal'd  the  soul's  deep  foua- 

tain-well  ? 

Death,  death  I  thou  strong  one !  when  all  else,  hath  been, 

O  vainly  done. 
For  the  unforgiving  aense  of  wrong,  T^om  art  mighty  to  atone! 
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The  palsied  heart!  a  solemn,  soft,  and  reoonciliog  power. 
Hath  stolen  o'er  it,  as  her  life  draws  to  its  closing  hour  J^  * 
The  quenchM  love-lamp  burns  free  again— the  crash*d 

flower  blooms  once  more, 
And  the  music  of  the  Spirit  Lyre,  is  tender  as  of  yore ! 
O  precious,  precious  unto  him,  (made  with  the  parting 

breath.) 
Were  those  deep  words,  which  well  might  prore  bow  strong 

was  Love  in  Death ! 

July,  1842. 


TO  A  TERRAPIN. 

Ha!  whare  you  gaun,  you  crouchiecariie! 
You're  walkin  forth,  this  morn  in,  early ; 
But,  baud  a  wee,  my  "  royal  Charlie  -^ 

Now  by  your  back, 
Wi*  my  braid  hand,  a  pris*ner  fairly, 

I  do  you  tak'. 

Hech !  but  you'ie  shamed !  Your  legs  piotrodcdr 
'Maist  in  your  shell,  you  hae  a'  hooded ; 
And  that  lang  neck,  which  just  now  you  did 

Set  forth  sae  bold. 
Is  a'  concealed ;  even  ligbt*s  excluded 

Frae  your  strong  hold.        , 

You  queer,  auld,  vari*gated  creature  I 
Na  whaxe  I  see  a  single  feature 
O*  be'ad  or  tail !  Yet  artist  Nature 

Has  touched  yon  well — 
What  human  art  coirid  imitate  her 

Skill  on  your  shell ! 

Now,  for  my  knife.    While  in  your  doisteir 
You're  feel'n  me  scrape,  and  bear*n  this  noise  stii, 
You  aiblins  dread,  that,  like  some  loistav 

Wha's  gaun  to  sop, 
Your  sbell.  111  ope,  like  that  of  oystoir 

And  eat  you  up. 

Hoot  mon !  I'm  nane  o*  that  rude  sort 

O'  devils,  that,  for  horrid  sport, 

A  Gozie  bouse  like  yours  would  hurt 

Wi'  aim  or  fire, 
And  force  you  open  up  your  fort, 

Or  else  expire. 

Bui,  wi'  your  leave,  just  on  your  shell. 
Some  characters  I'd  carve,  to  tell, 
Lang  bence,  to  scholards  that  can  spell^ 

Or  cipher  rather. 
The  year  it  was  that  it  befell 

We  did  forgather. 

Let  them  wha  choose,  on  barks  o'  trees. 
Their  letters  carve,  hopin  to  please, 
Which  ilka  common  pssser  sees 

And  does'  na  care ; 
I,  on  your  breast,  am  gravin  these 

For  spirits  rare. 

For  this  I  heard  ance  frae  a  sage : — 
*Maist  like  Methuselah  in  age, 
You  dinna  soon  gang  aff  the  stage ; 

But,  *mang  the  brakes, 
A  hundred  years  your  wars  you  wage 

Against  the  snakes. 

Me  too,  o'  this,  he  did  acquaint : — 
Your  life  in  roamin  is  na  spent; — 


To  see  earth's  wondeonents,  the  feint 

A  wish  you  hae ; 
But  near  your  hame,  blest  and  content, 

You  Ittve  to  stay. 

Then,  when  some  ssxty  years  hae  fled. 
Still,  by  yoursel,  these  walks  you'll  tread  ;• 
I  dinna  wish  to  mak'  you  shed 

For  me  the  tear- 
But  'neath  the  turf  will  I  be  laid, 

And  yooll  be  here. 

Then  haply,  by  these  sbaws  and  braes. 
Some  wight  will  find  you,  as  he  strays. 
These  marks  to  read,  and  thoughto  they'll 

O' days  lang  syne— 
These  bonnyr  pensive,  simmer  daya 

'That  now  are  mine. 


What  though  yfQT  back  be  auld  and 
And  a'  your  gloss  hae  disappeared? 
O'  him  you  need  na  be  afeard ; 
*  He  winna  harm  yon ; 

Just  for  my  sake,  you'll  be  revered ; 

This  name  will  cbam  yoiau 

Youll  be  a  sort  o'  link  between  us. 
In  kith-like  sympathy  to  chain  us — 
For  what  but  luve  o'  Nature's  gen'us 

Could  draw  us  hither  ? — 
And  a  warm  friendship  yon  will  gain  as 

Like  that  o'  brither. 

Now,  fare  you  weel.    I,  wi'  my  staff. 
Will  saunter  on,  the  air  to  quaff; 
Wi'  you,  I  leave  mine  epitaph ; 

And  whe»  I've  started. 
Right  glad  youll  be,  while  ciowUn  aff» 

That  we  hae  paitcdi 
MarBkatt  College,  Pa, 


Washington  Citt,  Aug.  6,  '42. 

T.  W.  Wbttb,  Esq. 

Editor  of  the  Southern  lAiermj/  Meaamger. 

Sir,— As  the  following  Sonnet,  the  origiaa]  aanusnzpc 
of  which  has  been  confided  to  the  tiaascriber,  bas  never 
appeared  in  the  collected  editions  of  the  noble  Bard^ 
poems,  it  may  possess  interest  enough  for  your  readers  to 
justify  its  publication  in  your  Journal ;  and,  with  a  view  to 
that  object,  it  is  placed  at  your  dispossl 

It  may  derive  additional  interest  from  tke  fiset,  Ibat  no 
great  effort  of  imagination  is  required  to  perceiw  in  it  the 
germ  of  his  Lordship's  celebrated  Satire,  «  Engliah  Bardt, 
and  Scotch  Reviewers."  K- 

THE  CRITIC  >-A  SONNET, 
Robed  in  the  garb  of  Justice,  Genius,  Taste- 
Untrodden  fields,— wild  fancy's  flowery  waste. 
Fame's  star-crowned  heighu,tbe  Muses' laureHed 
Unawed,  a  well-puffed  critic  seeks  to  explore.— 
See  bow  he  strides  along  and  merit  weighs! 
With  silence  kills,  and  deals  immortal  praise! 
Oeese  turn  to  Swans  at  his  transforming  woid; 
Renown,  with  him,  becomes  a  carrion  bird ! 
In  one  crude  mass  he  mingles  dross  with  gold, 
Sells  chaff  for  wheat  and  crowds  bis  motlej  fold 
With  bards  and  wita,  with  ninnies,  swindlers, 
On  his  own  brow  the  brand  which  Folly  stsnps 
Long  shall  he  bear,— for.  Justice,  Genius,  Taste, 
Discard  his  critic  claims^  ashamed,  disgraced! 

Btbo.«. 
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STANZAS. 

BT   C.    W.    ETBRfeT. 

Tis  the  Evening's  trmnqnil  time- 
Now  from  burdening  labor  free, 

Dear  one,  in  a  distant  clime, 
Turns  my  longing  soul  to  thee. 

Think  not,  i»hile  I  toiling  stray, 
Thon'rt  forgotten,  lady  mine ; 
Memory  through  the  livelong  day 
Wends,  a  pilgrim  to  thy  shrine ! 

But  'tis  when  the  peaceful  Night 
Softly  spreads  her  brooding  wing, 

Loveliest  visions  greet  my  sight, 
Fondest  thoughts  of  thee  will  spring! 

Then  the  Past  is  all  my  own. 

As  I  sit  and  muse  apart — 
While  thy  roice*s  silvery  tone 

Speaks  in  kindness  to  my  heart. 

For  beside  thy  lover  then 

Thoa  dost  lovingly  recline — 
And  thy  trusting  heart  again 

Beats  confidingly  on  mine! 

Gladness  lights  thy  pensive  eye- 
Pleasure  wreathes  with  smiles  thy  lip— 

And  the  hours  unheeded  fly 
Mid  our  joyous  fellowship ! 

Thus  sweet  Fancy  brings  me  dearer 
Joys  than  those  which  deck  the  day — 

Till  I  turn  to  clasp  thee  nearer — 
Then  my  vision  melts  away ! 

Now  'tis  Evening*s  tranquil  time — 
Shadovrs  wrap  the  mountain's  brow: 

Dearest,  in  a  distant  clime, 
Would  I  were  beside  thee  now ! 
;  Avgugtf  1841. 


EXTRACTS 


nan  thb  jovbnal  or  aic  American  natal  officer. 

[CoN/iincail.] 

We  tsaembled  in  Norfolk,  where  I  was  detailed 
for  one  of  the  smaller  vessels.  After  a  protracted 
delay,  we  set  sail  with  a  bleak  but  favorable  wind. 

Pent  within  the  narrow  precincts  of  a  vessel  as 
sioall  as  she  was  buoyant  and  fragile,  the  *'  Green- 
horns,** one  by  one,  fell  sick,  as  we  tossed  and 
pitched  and  rolled  about;  while  the  ships,  almost 
unmoved  by  the  swell,  seemed,  like  philosophers  on 
the  stage  of  life,  to  regard  our  restlessness  with 
compassion. 

The  thermometer  soon  indicated  that  we  had 
passed  the  Gulf  stream ;  the  breeze  freshened ;  the 
swell  of  the  sea  increased,  and  our  boat,  for  she  is 
no  more,  washed  by  the  crest  of  every  wave  which 
topples  over  her  low  bulwarks,  is  thoroughly  wet 
and  nncomfortable.  During  the  night  it  was  very 
sqoally;  sail  after  sail  was  successively  taken  in, 
and  at  length  we  were  left  with  only  a  single  stay- 
tail  set,  while  the  lightning  flashed  around  us,  and  we 
watched  in  deep  anxiety,  the  approach  of  a  tenific 


whirlwind  on  the  water.  The  outer-current  only 
reached  us,  but  it  was  sufficient  nearly  to  upset  us. 
The  stateliest  ship,  once  enoircled  by  that  mighty 
wind,  would  have  been  whirled  and  torn  into  shreds 
and  fragments. 

The  next  morning  presented  a  sight  wild  even 
to  sublimity.  The  sun  struggling  through  a  bank 
of  clouds,  shorn  of  his  splendor  by  the  opposing 
mist,  cast  his  angry  glance  across  the  troubled 
ocean,  and  revealed  our  scattered  fleet,  like  af- 
frighted wild  fowl,  scudding  before  the  gale.  One 
of  them,  when  last  seen,  was  driving  furiously 
along  under  balaace-reefed  foresail :  her  first  Lieu- 
tenant, with  the  nonchalance  of  a  Broadway  loi- 
terer, holding  an  umbrella  over  his  head,  while  he 
directed  the  steersman  how  to  avoid  the  waves, 
which,  like  huge  monsters  rising  from  the  deep, 
looked  down  black  and  threatening,  and  then,  as 
if  disposed  for  further  gamboling,  would  roll  the 
seething  foam  along  its  sides,  and  rushing  ahead, 
and  gathering  into  one  mighty  mass,  seemed  to 
await  our  coming. 

By  the  second  day  the  gale  abated — but  the  sea 
is  still,  though  gradually  moderating.  We  have 
separated  from  the  fleet,  and  are  running  eight 
knots  per  hour.  Occasionally  a  rain  squall  passes 
over,  but  we  feel  that  we  are  approaching  the 
more  genial  climate  of  the  tropics.  The  air  is  be- 
coming less  humid  and  more  exhilarating,  and  al- 
though the  clouds  be  dense,  they  are  less  ragged 
and  threatening.  The  night  was  beautiful;  the 
moon  burst  through  the  clouds  and  tipped  their 
crests  and  edges  with  a  silvery  light.  The  sea, 
sublime  but  restless,  heaved  its  troubled  waves ; 
and  onr  vessel  rolled  gracefully,  even  while  she 
rose  and  plunged  at  times  with  startling  velocity. 

Two  mornings  after,  the  sun  rose  upon  a  placid 
scene :  the  light  breeze  just  ruffled  the  surface  of 
the  water;  along  which,  the  "white  caps^^  spark- 
ling in  the  light,  chased  each  other ;  and  near  us, 
with  her  tall  spars  vibrating  like  inverted  pendula, 
was  an  English  brig-of-war,  with  her  ensign  at  the 
peak.  We  beat  to  quarters  and  hoisted  our  own 
colours  in  return,  when,  to  our  astonishment  a  few 
moments  after,  the  brig  fired  a  shot  ahead  of  us. 

"  Return  it,  Mr.  D.,"  said  the  Captain  to  the 
first  Lieutenant,  who  had  sprung  to  the  long  gun, 
"  and  aim  directly  at  her  hull." 

The  gun  was  discharged,  and  the  shot  passed 
through  the  mainsail  immediately  over  the  head  of 
the  officer  of  the  deck.  Almost  before  the  report 
had  ceased,  the  voice  of  our  Captain  was  heard— > 
"  Bear  up  and  steer  directly  for  her !  Away  board- 
ers, away !  Stand  by  to  lay  her  aboard,  sir  !*' 

"  Aye,  aye,  sir,'  was  the  quick  response  of  the 
first  Lieutenant ;  and  forty  men,  reckless  of  life 
and  ready  for  adventure,  sprung  forward,  pistol 
and  cutlass  in  hand. 

The  brig  taken  unawares,  with  her  guns  secured 
and  only  a  morning  watch  on  deck,  was  compelled 
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to  bear  up  also,  until  she  could  summon  her  crew 
to  their  quarters, — and  the  singrular  sight  was  pre- 
sented of  an  exceedingly  small  schooner  chasing  a 
heavy  armed  brig-of-war. 

While  our  vessel  eagerly  pressed  forward,  the 
wary  commander  of  the  brig  continued  his  flight, 
but  hastened  preparations  to  punish  his  puny  as- 
sailant. During  this  short  interval,  the  English- 
man repeatedly  demanded  our  name  and  charac- 
ter.— but  our  commander  refused  to  reply  until  in- 
formed what  vessel  had  dared  to  insult  the  flag  he 
wore.  Most  probably  beginning  to  be  aware  of  his 
mistake,  the  English  Captain  at  length  announced 
that  the  vessel  he  commanded  was  H.  B.  M.  brig 
Buzzard,  and  that  the  shot  had  been  fired  in  the 
supposition  that  we  were  pirates — which,  in  fact, 
we  mnch  resembled.  An  explanation  now  took 
place ;  and  on  parting,  we  received  an  acceptable 
present  of  fruit. 

Soon  after,  we  reached  our  rendezvons,  the  har- 
bor of  St.  Thomas,  where  one  by  one  our  vessels 
successively  arrived.  Our  feelings  were  here  har- 
rowed with  the  recital  of  an  act  of  piracy  commit- 
ted almost  in  the  very  mouth  of  the  harbor  a  few 
weeks  previous.  Mr.  Schmidt,  the  owner  of  an 
extensive  plantation  in  Santa  Cruz,  was  returning 
from  Copenhagen  with  his  young  bride,  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  respectable  clergyman.  He  had  chartered 
the  cabin  of  the  ship  Zembla,  for  his  wife,  her  ser- 
vant and  himself,  and  they  were  the  only  passen- 
gers. After  a  pleasant  passage,  the  ship  hove  to, 
off  St.  Thomas',  to  send  some  despatches  on  shore 
to  the  Governor-General.  The  island  of  Santa 
Cruz,  in  full  view,  lay  basking  in  the  sunlight;  and, 
amid  the  shady  groves  and  luxuriant  canes  with 
which  its  sloping  sides  are  covered.  Mr.  Schmidt, 
with  the  aid  of  the  spy-glass,  pointed  out  to  his 
blooming  partner  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the 
many  country-seats  as  their  future  residence.  Her 
curiosity  gratified,  she  had  turned  her  eyes  to  his, 
beaming  with  all  the  confidence  of  young  affection, 
when  they  were  interrupted.  A  large  decked  boat, 
seemingly  one  of  those  used  for  fishing  on  the  coast, 
passed  the  stern,  and  luffing  short  round,  laid  along- 
side the  ship,  and  about  thirty  desperate  ruffians, 
armed  to  the  teeth,  sprung  aboard. 

The  crew,  few  in  number,  unarmed  and  taken 
by  surprise,  were  immediately  cut  down.  The 
Captain,  who  had  run  below  for  his  pistols,  was 
stabbed  from  behind,  as  he  ascended  the  companion 
way.  Mr.  Schmidt  was  one  of  the  first  seized; 
and  his  wife,  clinging  closely  to  him,  was  slightly 
wounded  by  the  long  knives  which  were  plunged 
through  his  body.  The  servant-maid,  chased  by 
the  ruffians,  in  her  fright  jumped  overboard  and 
was  drowned, — and  the  insensible  Mrs.  Schmidt 
was  brutally  violated  beside  her  expiring  hus- 
band. 

So  intent  were  the  pirates  upon  gratifying  their 
rapacity  and  lust,  that  the  helm  was  abandoned, 


and  for  a  short  time  they  paid  little  attention  to 
the  management  of  the  ship. 

"  Mr.  Schumacker,''  said  the  Qaarter-M&ster  to 
the  officer  of  the  deck  of  a  small  Danish  brig-of- 
war,  just  visible  in  the  offing,  "  that  ship  to  the 
Northward  is  acting  very  queer.*' 

"  How  so,  Jansen  V  said  the  Lieutenant. 

"  Why  a  little  while  ago,"  replied  Jansen, "  sbe 
was  lying  to,  with  her  maintopaail  to  the  mast,  bat 
she  has  drifted  round,  and  is  now  ranniog  be- 
fore the  wind,  with  her  fore  and  cross-jsckjards 
braced  up." 

"  That  is  indeed  strange,"  said  the  LieatenaDt— 
'*  hand  me  ihe  glass." 

He  looked  steadily  through  it  for  a  few  mo- 
ments ;  then  calling  a  Midshipman,  said—"  Report 
to  the  Captain,  sir,  that  there  is  a  very  saspicioos 
sail  to  leeward." 

Before  the  Captain  made  his  appearance,  the 
ship  had  again  hauled  by  the  wind,  and  was  stand- 
ing along  the  land  :  but,  when  her  previous  more- 
ments  were  reported  to  him,  and  the  fishing-boat 
was  for  the  first  time  seen  drifting  from  her,  be  or- 
dered all  sail  to  be  made  in  chase.  As  soon  as  his 
intention  was  discovered,  the  ship  pscked  on  all 
sail,  evidently  with  the  purpose  of  dooUiog  the 
West  end  of  the  island. 

If  the  wind  held  steady,  the  chances  were  aboot 
equal.  The  brig,  although  a  fast  sailer,  and  to 
windward,  was  yet  so  far  oflT,  that  to  reach  tbe 
same  point,  she  would  have  to  make  the  hypot^ 
nuse,  while  the  course  of  the  ship  formed  the  base 
of  the  triangle.  The  chase  contiooed  for  some 
time  with  little  change  of  bearing ;  bat  as  the  ship 
neared  the  Western  extremity  of  the  island,  eddies 
of  wind  would  whirl  around  the  point,  and  take  her 
sails  aback.  The  pirates  were  therefore  compelled 
to  haul  more  from  the  land,  which  broagbt  the 
courses  to  a  nearer  converging  point. 

The  alarm  had  now  spread  along  the  coast;  sod 
with  an  enemy's  shore  on  one  side,  and  an  active 
and  fast  closing  enemy  on  the  other,  tbe  fate  of 
the  ruffians  seemed  inevitable. 

The  wind  was  blowing  almost  directlv  on  the 
land ;  still  the  pirates  persevered  with  a  hardihood 
worthy  of  a  better  cause.  As  the  first  shot  from 
the  brig  came  crashing  through  her  side,  the  ship 
flew  up  into  the  wind ;  and  the  next  moment,  braced 
sharp  on  the  other  tack,  was  standing  to  tbe  East- 
ward. By  this  manoeuvre  the  brig  was  brooght  on 
the  starboard  quarter,  and  tbe  pirates  began  to  flat- 
ter themselves  with  the  hope  of  escape ;  when,  as 
they  again  approached  the  month  of  the  harbor, 
they  perceived  several  vessels,  well  manned,  cooiflg 
out  to  intercept  them. 

The  pirates  now  hauled  more  to  the  Soatkwaid. 
bringing  the  brig  on  the  starboard  beam,  and  the 
other  vessels  on  the  larboard  quarter;  but  as  shot 
after  shot  from  the  brig  tore  up  the  plmking  ^ 
caneied  away  a  spar,  it  became  more  and  moreen- 
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dent  that  the  ship  eonld  not  escape.  At  last,  as 
the  maintopmast  fell  over  the  side,  the  pirate  aban- 
doned by  hope,  pot  his  helm  up ;  and  to  the  aston- 
ishment of  thoosaods  congregated  on  the  roofs  of 
hoosee  and  the  adjacent  hilk,  steered  before  the 
wind,  directly  for  the  anchorage. 

A  short  time,  and  the  desperate  purpose  was  re- 
vealed. A  thin  light  smoke  first  arose, — then  it 
grew  denser  and  blacker ;  presently  a  red  flame 
iwrst  forth,  which,  wreathing  around  the  rigging 
and  enveloping  the  spars  and  ship  in  one  sheet  of 
fire,  rapidly  approached  the  anchorage. 

All  was  consternation  among  the  shipping ;  and 
while  the  vessels  that  bad  started  in  pursuit  fled 
precipitately  from  the  homing  mass,  the  brigmanned 
her  boata  and  attempted  to  board  her.  But  men 
who  bad  lighted  their  own  funeral  pyre,  were  not 
to  be  thus  sobdned :  and  the  boats  fell  back  discom- 
fited. 

The  batteries  now  opened  their  fire,  and  cinders 
ud  boniing  fragments  were  scattered  in  every  di- 
rection; still  the  ship  held  her  onward  course,  and 
was  almost  within  the  harbor,  when,  most  proba^ 
Ujr  fmm  the  burning  of  the  tiller-ropes,  she  broached 
to  and  grounded  just  at  the  entrance. 

WbOe  the  spectators  gazed  in  wonder,  and 
watched  the  figures  of  the  wretched  men,  as,  re- 
treating step  by  step,  they  reached  at  last  the  taff*- 
nO,  the  whole  ntass  sprung  suddenly  into  the  air, 
a  load  and  deafening  report  succeeded,  and  the 
water  and  immediate  shore  were  covered  with 
brands,  packages,  and  scorched  and  mutilated  bo- 
dies. On  board  of  the  fishing-boat  was  found  an 
apprentice  boy,  who  had  leaped  from  the  cabin 
windows  of  the  ship,  and  catching  hold  of  the  boat 
u  it  drifted  by,  gained  her  deck,  and  concealed 
himself. 

Onr  fleet  here  separated ;  the  smaller  vessels  to 
cnise  among  the  islands,  while  the  ships,  by  a  cir- 
cQitons  route,  repaired  to  Key- West,  preparatory 
to  fining  out  the  boat  expeditions. 

Among  others,  I  was  a  volunteer  for  this  ser- 
vice; and  at  the  expiration  of  a  short  time,  found 
myself  at  that  i^ace,  detailed  for  one  of  the  barges. 

Our  flotilla  consisted  of  four  barges,  under  the 
command  of  Lieutenant  W.  Each  barge  con- 
tained, on  an  average,  sixteen  men,  two  oflicers 
and  a  Coxswain.  Burning  for  adventure,  and  hap- 
pily ignorant  of  the  trials  that  awaited  us,  we 
started  on  a  pleasant  day,  and  with  sail  and  oar 
plied  eighty  miles  across  to  the  island  of  Cuba. 
We  reached  it  in  safety,  and  hearing  that  the  pi- 
rates had  selected  and  fortified  a  place  exceedingly 
difficult  of  access,  our  commander  determined  to 
attack  ihem.  That  our  approach  might  be  as  se- 
cret as  possible,  we  concealed  our  boats  in  a  nar- 
row inlet  during  the  day,~but  at  early  dusk,  the 
oars  were  manned,  and  the  order  given  to  proceed. 

A  little  after  midnight,  a  breeze  sprang  up ;  and, 
laying  ia  the  oars,  with  the  exception  of  an  officer 


and  a  steersman  to  each  boat,  every  one  slept  as 
best  he  could,  upon  the  three  feet  by  ten  inches  of 
space  allotted  to  him. 

Our  watchful  commander  sought  no  repose ;  and 
when  those  who  had  slept  awoke,  they  found  all 
sail  taken  in,  and  the  boats  lying  quiet  and  motion* 
less  near  the  mouth  of  a  river,  waiting  for  sufficient 
light  to  enter.  It  was  the  '*  Sagua  le  Grand,'^  the 
noted  resort,  the  great  strong  hold  of  the  pirates. 

As,  tint  by  tint  the  light  increased,  the  time  wa3 
passed  in  silent  preparation.  Presently,  from  boat 
to  boat,  the  order  came  "close  in,^*  and  we  gathered 
around  that  of  our  commander. 

'*  My  lads,"  said  he,  **  this  is  no  child^s  play  we 
have  undertaken :  whatever  may  be  the  force  of 
the  enemy,  I  am  determined  to  attack  him.  Will 
you  stand  by  me  1" 

A  loud  murmur  of  assent  was  the  reply. 

**  Is  your  powder  dry  ?  Are  your  flints  good,  and 
your  cutlasses  well  sharpened  V^ 

He  was  told  they  were. 

"  Then  muffle  your  rowlocks  and  follow  me, — 
but  don't  make  the  slightest  splash  with  your  oars; 
and  wait  until  1  give  the  word, — then  let  your  cry 
be  no  quarter !  and  he  who  first  boards  the  enemy, 
shall  be  highly  recompensed.*' 

At  a  signal,  we  then  fell  into  position ;  and,  our 
commander  leading  the  way,  as  the  unclouded  sun, 
in  a  blaze  of  light,  peered  above  the  horizon,  we 
rounded  the  point,  and  rowed  steadily  but  stealthily 
forward. 

The  river  was  broad  at  the  entrance ;  but  save 
in  the  channel,  which  was  difficult  to  find,  and  still 
more  difficult  to  thread,  it  was  very  shallow.  The 
headmost  boat,  sounding  as  she  went,  carefully 
proceeded  ;  and  regulating  our  motions  by  hers,  we 
followed  in  the  strictest  silence.  Not  a  word  was 
allowed  to  be  spoken ;  and,  concealed  by  the  tangled 
brushwood,  which  now,  beneath  the  overhanging 
trees,  lined  the  banks  of  the  narrowing  stream,  an 
enemy,  at  even  a  short  distance,  must  have  mis- 
taken the  very  slight  noise  we  mado,  for  the  gam- 
bols of  the  water-fowl,  which  were  disturbed  at  our 
approach. 

After  a  space  of  time,  brief  in  itself,  but  which 
seemed  to  us  of  interminable  duration,  we  came  to 
a  wide  lagoon— on  the  other  side  of  which,  about 
half  a  mile  distant,  the  pirates,  as  vigilant  as  we 
were  cautious,  were  drawn  up  to  receive  us.  Ca- 
reened on  the  shelving  beach  lay  a  merchant  brig, 
the  crew  of  which  they  had  barbarously  murdered. 
Along  the  shore  were  strewed  bales  and  packages : 
some  huts  and  tents  stood  within  the  verge  of  a 
grove  of  lofty  trees.  On  a  projecting  point,  to  the 
extreme  right,  was  a  battery  of  several  pieces  of 
artillery ;  and,  on  the  other  side  of  the  brig,  but  a 
little  further  out,  an  armed  schooner  lay  moored 
with  her  broadside  toward  us.  Both  the  schooner 
and  the  battery  were  crowded  with  men. 

As  soon  as  we  had  pulled  out  into  the  lagoon^ 
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we  formed  our  boats  in  a  line  abreast,  and  each  man 
girded  on  his  catlass,  and  stuck  a  pistol  in  his  belt. 
^^  Mr.  J.,"  said  our  commander  to  the  next  in 
rank;  ^*as  the  battery  seems  most  formidable,  I 
will  undertake  it.  With  two  of  the  boats  you  will 
engage  the  schooner.  Lose  no  time  with  the  mus- 
kets, bu^  lay  her  aboard  oo  different  points  as  quick 
as  you  can,  and  put  your  trust  in  cold  steel.  Now 
men,  give  way  and  no  quarter.^' 

The  oars  buckled  to  the  word,  the  boats  bounded 
with  a  spring;  and  soon,  amid  a  rattling  hail  of 
grape  and  canister,  which  made  the  water  foam 
around  us,  the  men  cheered  and  shouted,  as,  with 
rapid  and  furious  stroke,  we  bore  down  upon  the 
enemy.  I  was  attached  to  the  division  directed 
against  the  schooner ;  and,  as  we  neared  her,  the 
scene  became  more  and  more  exciting.  Beside 
the  boom  of  the  cannon,  the  lake  and  the  shores 
around  rang  with  the  incessant  peal  of  the  mus- 
ketry,— and  the  whistling  of  the  iron  and  lead  around 
us,  was  dreadful.  But,  as  an  oar  would  drop,  and 
form  aAer  form  sunk  from  its  place,  the  louder  be- 
came the  shout,  the  more  vindictive  the  fury  of  our 
men. 

Ourselves  upon  the  bow,  the  other  boat  farther 
astern,  almost  simultanaousTy,  we  laid  the  pirate 
aboard.  To  grapple  the  side,  to  spring  on  the  bul- 
wark, and  to  leap  upon  the  deck  amid  muskets, 
pikes  and  brandished  knives,  was  the  work  of  an 
Instant. 

With  courage  equal  to  our  own,  the  .pirates,  who 
for  an  instant  recoiled,  rushed  forward  to  repel  us, 
and   a  desperate   hand-to-hand- conflict  ensued. — 
The  musketry  had  now  ceased,  and  a  pistol  shot 
was  but  occasionally  heard, — but  the  clash  of  steel 
was  incessant,  and  the  silent  but  deadly  thrust  be- 
came more  frequent.     The  shout  of  an  officer  as 
he  cut  down  the  swarthy  pirate  with  whom  he  was 
en^^ed,  was  responded  to  by  a  wild  cry  of  exul- 
tation from  the  men ;  and  animated  as  by  one  spirit, 
they  bounded  forward  with  a  cheer. 

A   better  cause  and  far  more  numerous  force 
could  not  have  withstood  our  charge.    The  pirates 
gave  way  slowly  at  first ;  but  when  an  officer  called 
out    **  push  home  men,  and  tio  quarter !"  and  the 
words  •*  no  quarter !  no  quarter !"  were  fiercely  re- 
peated,   they  turned,  and  springing  to  the  side, 
leaped    overboard,  and  endeavored  to  escape  by 
swituming.     Many  of  our  men  plunged  after  them, 
sword    in   hand  ;  others  jumpe4  to  the  boats,  and 
pursuinor,  cut  them  down  as  they  overtook  them, 
while  another  portion,  from  the  deck  of  the  captured 
vessel,  deliberately  shot  them  as  they  struggled  in 
the  water. 

On    the  part  of  those  wretches,  not  a  cry  was 
raised,  not  a  supplication  uttered.    When  too  hotly 
4>ursued,  turning  to  grapple  where  they  could,  si- 
lently   they   received  the  death  wound,  and  in  si- 
"f  ®    **^«y  sunk,  their  throau  gurgling  the  water 
lob  iva^  deeply  crimsoned  with  their  blood. 


Turning  from  the  sickening  sight,  my  eyes  restec 
for  a  moment  upon  the  slimy  and  death-eneombere^ 
deck,  when  a  shout  on  the  shore  reminded  me  q 
the  battery.  Our  boats  had  gisunded  some  dis- 
tance from  the  beach ;  but  our  men  leaped  out,  aac 
hastily  formed,  advanced  boldly  to  the  attack 
They  were  warmly  received,  and  the  contest  vu 
still  undecided  when  we  carried  the  schooner:  bul 
when  those  in  the  battery  saw  their  fellow-pirates 
leap  overboard,  they  too  took  to  flight.  They  were 
relentlessly  pursued ;  and  the  scene  that  had  beea 
enacted  in  the  water,  was  repeated  on  the  laad. 

But  few  escaped ;  and  destroying  what  we  coold 
not  preserve,  we  gathered  their  booty  and  bore 
away  oar  prize  in  triumph. 

We  were  afterwards  despatched  to  acoor  the 
whole  coast  of  Cuba,  and  the  adjacent  keys  and 
islets.     Of  the  exposure  and  privation  incideat  to 
the  performance  of  this  duty,  no  conception  can  be 
fbrmed.     Unsheltered  from  the  fervent  rays  of  a 
tropical  sun  by  day,  or  from  the  heavy  dews  at 
night,  we  toiled  and  slept,  alike  exposed  to  ibeir 
pestilential  influence.     Subsisting  on  a  stioted  al- 
lowance of  water  and  of  salted  food,  which  ia- 
creased  the  natural  thirst,  our  lips  were  aa  moch 
parched  by  inward  heat,  as  our  bands  and  faces 
were  blistered  by  the  scorching  son.    The  scarf 
skin  peeled  oflT,  and  we  were  alike  tormented  aad 
disfigured  by  hideous  pustules,  gross  to  the  eje. 
and  peculiarly  sensitive  to  the  touch.   The  beat  of 
the  day  compelled  us  to  throw  aside  all  bot  ibe 
lightest  garments ;  the  dampness  of  the  night,  wiih 
the  innumerable  swarms  of  insects,  made  os  as- 
sume the  thickest  and  most  impenetrable.    Bat  io 
vain.     The  closest  texture  and  the  thickeat  folds 
could  not  protect  us  from  the  latter;  and  whik  i 
the  constant  buzz  and  frequent  sting  of  the  mos- 
quito harassed,  the   sharp  prick  of  the  saod-0/ 
goaded  us  to  madness.     It  is  wonderfol  how  ve 
stood  it,— and  but  for  the  high  state  of  mental  ei- 
citement,  the  most  powerful  constitution  must  hi»e 
succumbed.    Whether  chasing  a  vessel  far  lo  sea- 
ward, or  dragging  our  boats  up  some  narrow  ci«* 
by  the  jutting  roots  and  overhanging  hraocbe*  of 
the  mangrove,  or  pushing  them  ss  we  waded  across 
a  wide  but  shallow  lagoon,  the  toil  was  nnceasiDg,tbe 
exposure  baneful,  and  the  privation  scawe  endoiing- 

Under  the  most  depressing  circamatanccs,  ihe 
mind  will  at  times  recruit  itself  by  aome  effort  aj 
diversion.    The  boat  to  which  I  wasaitadied.W 
been  separated  from  the  fleet  by  soccesaife  hea«y 
squalls  during  the  night ;  and  the  next  mnm  »*  | 
found  ourselves  within  a  mUe  of  a  very  su^iciotf 
looking  sloop,  and  nothing  in  sigfct  to  tssmn  i* 
The  gallant  Lieutenant  who  commanded  Da,dettr- 
mined  not  to  wait  for  the  attack. 

After  a  hurried  preparation  therefore,  we  g*"* 
way  for  the  aloop— the  crew  of  which  ie«BM 
through  the  haze,  to  keep  their  thieitemg 
gun  trained  upon  ns. 
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I  threw  ofi^my  boots,  and  knowing  that  out  men 
vere  aafSciently  courageous  for  even  a  more  des- 
perate encounter, — but  that  almost  every  thing  de- 
pended 00  celerity,  I  called  to  my  conunander  who 
stood  iD  the  stern,  and  proposed  that  they  should 
cast  aside  their  jackets  and  the  clumsy  shoes  they 
wore. 

''It  matters  not  what  they  wear,  sir,  provided 
they  are  right  here,"  he  replied,  slapping  his  breast, 
as  I  thought,  with  a  gasconading  air. 

Please  God,  thought  I,  if  I  live,  I  will  strip  you 
of  your  theatricals. 

Oar  suspicions  proved  unfounded,  and  there  was 
DO  fight,— but  the  second  night  ader,  an  opportu- 
nity to  retaliate  was  presented,  of  which  I  .gladly 
arailed  myself. 

We  had  rejoined  the  fleet,  and  were  cruising 
iHong  the  coast  of  the  main  island  in  search  of  pi- 
ratical establishments.  About  sunset  we  came  in 
eight  of  a  place  which  bore  an  appearance  so  sus- 
picious, that  the  steam  brig  anchored  with  the  re- 
maioder  of  the  boats,  while  we  were  sent  to  exam- 
mlL  As  we  neared  the  shore,  we  found  our 
progress  barred  by  a  dangerous  reef.  We  pulled 
8ome  distance  along  the  surf  to  find  the  channel. 
The  empurpled  cloud,  which,  like  a  gorgeous  man- 
tle, had  enveloped  the  descending  sun,  seemed  to 
grow  heavy  as  it  assumed  a  leaden  hue ;  and  as 
the  air  thickened,  and  the  shore  grew  indistinct, 
the  surf  waved  more  audibly,  and  the  crests  as 
tbey  broke  and  tumbled  their  foam  down  the  wa- 
tery slope,  cast  a  garish  light  upon  the  wild  and 
beautiful  scene. 

I  bad  hold  of  the  helm  steering  the  boat  along 
JBst  within  the  line  of  foam,  and  my  commander 
eagerly  looked  out  for  the  channel,  when  I  per- 
ceiTed,  right  abreast,  a  narrow  space  where  the 
msh  and  the  upward  leap  of  the  water  were  less  tu- 
multuoos.  Quick  as  thought  I  slapped  the  helm 
<IowD,  and  the  boat  dashed  among  the  breakers. 
In  an  instant,  amid  a  deafening  roar,  we  felt  the 
boat  borne  upward — then,  with  its  bows  frightfully 
depressed,  it  rushed  down  a  steep  descent, — was 
>gaiD  arrested  by  a  roller  which  bore  it  upward 
aod  backward,  and  it  was  then  whirled  forward 
^iih  incredible  velocity. 

"  My  God,  sir,  what  have  you  done  V  and  then 
perceiving  that  we  hud  passed  in  safety,  he  added — 
"^hy  didn't  you  give  warning,  sirl" 

**  Because  I  didn't  think  it  necessary,  sir,  since 
I  knew  that  all  was  right  Aere,"  laying  my  hand 
upon  my  heart  as  I  spoke.  The  Lieutenant  bit  his 
lip,  but  said  nothing. 

On  shore  we  found  a  deserted  hut,  but  bearing 
the  marks  of  recent  habitation.  Beneath  a  pile  of 
ashes,  several  brands  smouldered  on  the  hearth.  In 
one  corner,  a  straw  pallet,  rolled  up  and  corded, 
l^y  upon  a  truckle  bedstead ;  a  rickety  table  stood 
near  it ;  and  in  another  corner,  was  a  keg  partly 
^^  with  riM.    But  there  were  other  things. 


There  was  a  sea  chest,  several  camp-stools,  a 
ship's  binnacle;  and,  under -fen  adjoining  shed,  a 
quantity  ol  sails  and  rigging, — all  too  plainly  indi- 
cating the  lawless  profession  of  its  late  inmates. 

After  a  long  and  ineffectual  but  somewhat  ex- 
citing search  through  the  woods,  we  took  up  our 
quarters  for  the  night  in  the  deserted  hut :  for  there 
was  little  probability  of  again  finding  the  passage 
through  the  reef  by  moonlight. 

In  the  morning  we  set  fire  to  the  hot;  and  row- 
ing through  the  surf  which  sparkled  in  the  sunlight, 
rejoined  our  companions, 

The  next  day  we  discovered  a  suspicious  sail  in 
shore,  and  the  boats  were  despatched  to  overhaul 
her.  We  soon  discovered  that  she  was  also 
armed ;  and  as  we  approached,  her  motions  became 
less  and  less  equivocal.  As  soon  as  we  came 
within  range  of  her  cannon,  she  hoisted  a  red  en- 
sign and  opened  her  fire.  It  was  the  '*  Bandera 
de  Sangre,"  ("The  Bloody  Flag,")  commanded  by 
the  most  active,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most 
desperate  and  remorseless  of  the  rufiians.  But  his 
men  were  less  brave  or  more  considerate  than 
himself;  and  afler  a  few  ineffectual  discharges, 
some  in  boats  and  some  by  swimming,  precipitately 
fled.  They  were  followed  to  the  shore ;  and  oui 
men,  in  the  eagerness  of  pursuit,  were  severally 
dispersed.  The  high  matted  grass,  the  thick 
brushwood,  and  the  spongy,  yielding  soil,  much 
retarded  their  progress ;  and  the  pirates,  better  ac- 
quainted with  the  locality,  mostly  escaped. 

When  our  party  gathered  around  a  watchfire  at 
night,  a  marine  by  the  name  of  M'Lean  was  miss- 
ing. It  was  supposed  at  once  that  he  had  been 
killed  by  the  fugitives,  and  many  were  the  lamen- 
tations for  his  fate.  But  our  shrewd  and  excellent 
commander,  Lieutenant  R.  Yoorhees,  who  had  re- 
marked and  appreciated  the  coolness  and  intrepidity 
of  M'Lean,  said  that  he  felt  assured  we  would  yet 
hear  from  him.  The  night  passed  away  however ; 
and  the  sentries  posted  around,  listened  in  vain  for 
his  desired  footstep. 

In  the  morning,  a  detachment  of  twenty  men 
was  sent  to  search  in  every  direction  for  him. 
Warned  by  the  supposed  fate  of  our  companion, 
whose  body  we  expected  every  moment  to  find, 
instead  of  each  one  pursuing  a  separate  course,  we 
were  about  to  divide  in  four  or  five  squads,  when 
one  of  the  men  discovered  a  cow-path,  on  which 
the  tracks  of  men  were  plainly  discernible.  We 
followed  it  at  a  quick  pace,  and  that  pace  was  soon 
accelerated  by  the  report  of  a  musket.  In  a  few 
moments  we  came  to  an  open  space,  in  which  we 
beheld  two  men  engaged  in  a  desperate  struggle. 

It  happened  that  more  successful  than  ourselves, 
M'Lean  had  captured  and  disarmed  a  pirate.  Re- 
turning he  lost  his  way;  and,  long  after  night  set 
in,  exhausted  with  fatigue,  he  came  to  a  halt  and 
permitted  his  prisoner  to  lie  down  and  sleep,  while 
he  stood  sentry  over  him.    He  dared  not  lie  ^wn 
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himself— for  he  knew  that  he  would  instantly  fall 
asleep,  when  his  prisoner  would  unquestionably 
murder  him. 

At  one  time,  he  leaned  against  a  small  tree  (jpr 
a  moment^s  rest.  In  that  moment,  sleep  oyercame 
him,  and  he  dreamed  that  he  was  wandering  with 
a  familiar  friend  throngh  well-remembered  scenes. 
Suddenly,  the  scene  became  wild  and  changed, 
and  the  form  of  his  friend  assumed  the  features  of 
his  prisoner.  Agaio,  by  another  transformation, 
the  form  became  that  of  a  huge  serpent,  which,  re- 
taining its  human  expression,  seemed  coiled,  ready 
to  spring  upon  him.  His  steps  were  arrested,  and 
his  blood  curdled  at  the  sight.  Unable  to  move, 
he  saw  it  rear  its  head,  and  heard  it  hiss  and  spit 
its  venom.  With  one  desperate  effort,  he  strove  to 
overcome  the  feeling  which  paralyzed  his  limbs 
and  held  him  spell-bound.  He  awoke  and  caught 
the  riveted  gaze  of  the  pirate,  who  had  half  risen 
from  the  groopd. 

M'Leaa  long  hesitated  whether,  to  preserve  him- 
self, he  should  not  destroy  his  prisoner.  Once  he 
raised  his  weapon ;  and  the  pirate  who,  with  half 
closed  lids,  narrowly  watched  his  proceedings, 
quivered  and  shrunk  with  dread.  A  sigh,  the  sigh 
of  relief,  escaped  him,  as  the  marine  lowered  his 
musket,  and  said 

«*  I  can't  do  it— 1*11  take  the  chances  first." 

In  this  manner,  wearied  and  anxious,  sometimes 
dozing  as  he  stood,  with  his  head  drooped  upon 
his  breast,  and  again  waking  with  a  start,  as  an 
occasional  gust  would  agitate  the  leaves  around,  or 
a  rain-drop  pattered  beside  him,  he  passed  the  long 
and  dreary  night.  At  earliest  dawn,  he  again  set 
out  with  bis  prisoner ;  but  scarce  able  to  drag  him- 
self along,  he  staggered  with  feebleness,  sufieiing 
more  than  all  from  an  exsruciating  thirst,  to  the 
agonies  of  which  watchfulness  so  much  contributes. 
At  last,  he  could  stand  it  no  longer,  and  seeing  a 
bird  flit  by  and  light  a  short  distance  from  him,  he 
fired  and  killed  it,  intending  to  slake  his  thirst  with 
its  blood.  But  the  instant  he  fired,  the  prisoner 
snatched  the  bayonet  from  his  belt  and  made  a 
plunge  at  him.  Receiving  a  slight  wound,  he 
graspe4  the  weapon  at  the  point  and  struggled  for 
his  life. 

It  was  at  this  critical  moment  that  our  party 
came  in  sight;  nor  had  we  an  instant  to  lose. 
Shouting  aloud,  each  one  rushed  forward  at  full 
speed,  but  the  combatants  were  too  intently  occu- 
pied to  hear  or  heed  us.  The  marine  fought  man- 
fully— ^but  it  was  of  no  avail.  By  a  quick  move- 
ment of  his  active  opponent,  he  was  whirled  over, 
and  fell  violently  to  the  ground.  Half  stunned  by 
the  fall,  he  relaxed  his  hold^  and  his  antagonist 
brandishing  the  bayonet  aloft,  exclaimed — "  Damn 
you,  ril  let  you  know  who  is  pirate  now  !**  and  was 
about  to  pin  him  to  the  earth,  when  his  arm  was 
arrested  by  Midshipman  Booth,  who  had  outrun  us. 

A  similar  detachment  landed  on  Cayo  Romano, 


an  extensive  and  well  wooded  island.  In  parsoit 
of  a  body  of  pirates,  Midshipmao  H.  separated  from 
his  conptfnions,  and  was  made  prisoner.  He  vis 
immediktely  bound  and  hutiied  forward,  far  ioto 
the  interior.  For  a  long  time,  and  with  great  ra- 
pidity, they  pursued  fheir  devious  course,  untH,  bj 
the  profound  stillness,  they  judged  that  the  ponoit 
had  ceased,  or  taken  another  direction.  With  i 
sense  of  security,  their  evil  passions  came  in  play; 
and  muttered  threats,  and  ferocious  glances  at  the 
prisoner,  told  that  robbery  and  murder  were  opper- 
most  in  their  thoughts. 

At  last,  they  came  to  a  halt ;  and  forming  a  circle, 
with  the  prisoner  in  the  centte,  they  held  a  consal- 
tation  respecting  him.  Without  a  dissenting  roice, 
his  death  was  determined  on, — but  there  was  a  dif- 
ference as  to  the  mode.  Shooting  was  not  eTeo 
proposed,  for  the  report  might  betray  them,  and 
moreover  they  determined  that  his  death  shoaU  be 
a  prolonged  as  well  as  a  silent  one. 

With  a  cruelty  of  purpose  unsurpassed  by  tbe 
savages  of  our  own  frontier,  they  discussed  the 
various  modes  of  torture.  The  advocates  of  tbe 
knife,  were  for  mutilation  and  incisions  in  tbe  least 
vital  parts,  through  which  the  current  ofUfe  might 
be  slowly  drained.  But  the  halter  was  detennioed 
on ;  and  a  suitable  tree  being  selected,  the  prisoner 
was  stripped  of  his  clothes,  and  placed  beneath  a 
projecting  branch.  A  rope,  produced  by  one  of 
the  number,  was  thrown  over  the  limb,  and  a  noose, 
spliced  in  one  end,  was  adjusted  to  tbe  neck  of 
their  victim.  The  other  end  was  then  hanled 
upon  until  he  was  nearly  strangled— bis  weight 
barely  supported  upon  his  toes,  which  alone  tooched 
the  ground.  With  his  hands  lashed  down,  and  bis 
mouth  securely  gagged,  he  could  neither  resist  nor 
call  for  help. 

When  so  exhausted  that  he  could  scarcely  speak, 
they  removed  the  bandage,  and  proceeded  to  qoes- 
tion  him.  To  all  their  interrogatories  respecting 
the  force  and  probable  stay  of  his  companions  opon 
the  island,  he  refused  to  reply.  UnmoTcd  by  their 
menaces — ^frequently  rendered  more  exprcssiTC  by 
the  tightening  of  the  cord — their  promises  of  re- 
lease could  not  shake  the  firm  integrity  of  his  soul. 
Hopeless  of  extracting  any  information  from  bin, 
they  were  about  to  leave  him  to  his  fate,  when,  ia 
the  bitterness  of  despair,  he  cursed  them,  and  bade 
them  remember  him  when  they  fell  into  the  hands 
of  his  friends—"  for,"  he  added,  *'they  haie  found 
your  boats,  and  you  cannot  escape.'* 

This  intelligence  alarmed  them.  They  had  as 
they  thought,  securely  concealed  their  boats,  and 
expected  that  after  a  few  days  their  pursners  would 
quit  the  island,  when  they  could  make  their  escape 
to  Cuba.  They  tiirned  back,  and  lowering  his  (eet 
to  the  ground,  sharply  questioned  the  prisoner: 
but  he  gave  so  accurate  a  description  of  the  plaf« 
of  concealment,  that  they  could  no  longer  douf>f 
They  then  proposed  to  release  him,  proTided  that 
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be  vooid  pledge  his  word  thst  the  boats  should  not 
be  remoTed  or  destroyed.  This  he  told  them  he 
could  not  do — for  the  officer  who  commasddd,  was 
of  a  rank  soperior  to  his  own.  In  vain  they  tried 
to  penaade  him  that  tb«  o&icer  woald  regard  the 
pledge,  when  told  that  it  was  the  only  mode  by 
vhieh  his  Hfe  coald  be  saved.  He  was  inexora- 
ble;  aod  again  tightening  the  cord,  with  bitter  im- 
precations, they  left  him. 

Upon  the  extremities  of  his  swollen  feet,  with 
eTery  joint  stretched  to  the  utmost,  he  spent  the 
night  in  excruciating  agony.  At  dawn  of  day, 
howeTer,  his  captors  returned ;  and,  after  a  second 
ftaitless  attempt  to  intimidate  or  persuade,  they 
released  him,  on  the  sole  condition  that  he  should 
bear  a  message  to  his  commanding  officer.  The 
loessage  consisted  of  a  declaration  that  they  were 
simply  fishermen, — with  the  earnest  prayer,  that, 
u  they  had  not  taken  the  life  of  one  who  had 
Boaght  to  destroy  them,  their  boats,  npon  which  they 
depended  for  subsistence,  might  be  spared. 

As  soon  as  capable  of  proceeding,  he  was  es- 
corted back  within  a  safe  distance;  and  reached  his 
companions,  who  were  on  the  point  of  setting  out, 
viih  the  determination  of  scouring  the  whole  island 
in  search  of  him. 

As  he  was  indebted  for  his  life,  not  to  the  mercy, 
bat  the  fears  of  the  pirates,  their  prayer  was  of 
course  disregarded.  The  day  befote,  the  pursuit 
had  been  eager — ^but  it  was  now  vindictive, — and 
like  wild  beasts,  the  wretches  were  chased  along 
the  ciifis,  through  the  swamps,  and  within  the 
deepest  recesses  of  the  forest.  Some  however, 
more  fortotiate,  or  more  fleet,  escaped, — for  the 
scarcity  of  provisions  compelled  our  party  to  leave 
before  they  were  all  exterminated. 

^Vhile  cruising  off  Cape  Antonio,  a  circumstance 
occarred,  which  shows  how  rare  is  the  possession 
0^  s  keen  perception  of  character,  a  sound  judg- 
mem  and  unswerving  resolution,  and  proves  how 
iBQch  more  correct  tie  the  deductions  of  a  well- 
balanced  mind,  than  the  crude  and  hasty  inferences 
of  the  multitude. 

One  of  our  detachments  bad  landed  in  search  of 
1  piratical  resort,  and  a  short  distance  in  the  inte- 
nor,  found  a  palperia,  a  sort  of  country  store, 
where  liquor  was  principally  sold.  The  command- 
ing officer  of  the  detachment,  was  soon  satisfied 
that  the  owner  was  what  he  professed  to  be,-^but 
of  the  assumed  owner  of  an  adjoining  quinta,  he 
thoQght  differently.  He  was  found  seated  beneath 
^  tree,  cleaning  a  musket.  Although  the  owner  of 
^e  polperia  called  him  his  brother,  and  nearly 
«very  one  else  thought  him  guiltless  and  inofien- 
^re,  there  was  that  in  his  furtive  eye  and  restless 
manner  which  excited  the  suspicion  of  the  com- 
manding officer,  and  he  sent  him  prisoner  to  Ha- 
vana. 

Of  all  the  evil  tendencies  of  our  nature,  the  dis- 
position to  cavil  at  authority  is  the  most  universal. 


The  gibes  and  sneers  at  the  expense  of  that  officer 
became  bitter  and  more  frequent,  when,  on  our  ar- 
rival at  Havana,  we  were  told,  in  reply  to  our  in- 
quiries respecting  the  prisoner,  that  he  had  been 
^^  hung  in  compliment  to  the  Americans !" 

By  a  friend,  the  officer  was  advised  of  the  report, 
and  of  the  excitement  it  had  created  in  the  squadron. 
In  defep  anxiety,  although  conscious  of  having  acted 
for  the  best,  he  applied  at  once  to  the  proper  au- 
thorities for  information.  The  official  account 
proved  him  correct. 

The  prisoner,  professing  to  be  a  segar  maker  by 
trade,  obtained,  with  the  materials  for  their  manu- 
facture, permission  to  send  thorn  to  a  friend  out- 
side, to  be  sold  for  his  support  in  prison.  It  hap- 
pened that  as  the  first  bundle  was  passed  out,  the 
officer  of  the  guard,  (it  was  the  Moro  castle,)  who 
had  stopped  for  a  few  moments  in  the  gateway, 
asked  for  one.  The  bearer,  withovt  dari%  to  re- 
fuse, betrayed,  as  the  officer  thought,  so  much  re- 
luctance, that  he  selected  from  the  middle  the  very 
smallest  and  most  indifferent  one.  Lighting  it  by 
the  stump  of  his  own,  ho-  found,  to  his  surprise, 
that  it  would  not  draw.  Opening  it  at  length,  to 
discover  the  cause,  he  found  within,  instead  of  to- 
bacco, a  written  note,  gif  ing  an  account  of  the  dis- 
persion of  a  noted  gang  of  pirates,  and  of  the  cap- 
ture of  the  writer. 

It  was  on  that  note,  confirmed  by  the  confession 
of  the  wretch  himself,  that  he  was  condemned  and 
executed. 

The  conseqoences  of  exposure,  and  great  priva- 
tion of  food  and  rest,  began  now  to  be  developed ; 
and  one  by  one,  the  drooping  eye  and  throbbing 
pulse,  warned  of  approaching  sickness.  Placing 
the  sick  on  board  the  larger  vessels,  with  4be 
barges  little  more  than  half-manned,  we  started  for 
Key  West. 

A  severe  gale  overtook  us,  and  the  oldest  sea-* 
men  fairly  trembled  as  we  rode  upon  the  pinnacle 
or  wallowed  in  the  trough  of  the  terrific  sea.  The 
wind  and  current  werQ  adverse ;  and  instead  of  the 
prolonged  and  easy  swell  of  the  mid- ocean,  the 
gulf  whirled  its  waves  about,  like  some  huge  Bria- 
reus  tossing  his  hundred  arms  in  the  wildest  and 
most  furious  contortions.  Sometimes  riding  down 
the  sheer  precipice*  of  a  broken  wave,  we  seemed 
to  each  other,  upon  our  bed  of  foam,  as  insignifi- 
cant and  far  more  helpless  than  the  gulls  which 
screamed  around  us. 

Our  first  and  greatest  danger  was  of  collision. 
In  the  open  sea,  we  would  have  been  tossed  in  the 
like  direction  and  our  relative  distance  would  not 
have  been  materially  lessened  or  increased.  But 
here,  the  waves  were  so  tumultuous,  at  one  time 
influenced  by  the  wind,  at  another,  controlled  by 
the  current,  that  some  of  the  boats  were  soon 
scarce  visible  in  the  distance,  while  others  were  in 
the  most  dangerous  proximity.  So  far  from  being 
enabled  to  spread  a  sail,  the  sweeping  force  of  the 
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wind  compelled  the  men  to  lie  down  in  the  bottoms 
^   of  the  boats  to  steady  them. 

Our  own  boat  and  another,  seemed  soon  to  come 
within  the  influence  of  attraction.  In  vain  we 
tried  the  helm ;  in  vain  wiih  an  oaCf  we  attempted 
to  give  them  ^  contrary  direction.  With  dreadful 
accuracy,  the  eye  discovered  that  the  distance 
which  separated  us  at  the  summit  of  a  wave,  was 
lessened  at  its  base.  Presently  we  were  so  near, 
that  it  was  evident  the  next  heave  would  bring  as 
together.  There  was  perfect  silence  in  each  boat ; 
and  the  low  tones  of  our  officer  as  he  bade  the  lar- 
board oars  to  be  got  out,  sounded  as  distinct  and 
clear  as  if  uttered  through  the  trumpet  in  the  si- 
lence of  a  placid  mid-watch.  It  were  in  vain  to 
deny  that  every  cheek  blanched,  as  the  next  mo- 
ment we  found  ourselves  on  the  slope  of  a  receding 
wave,  rushing  madly  towards  each  other.  At  the 
instant  §f  closing,  our  oars  caught  beneath  the  bot- 
tom of  the  other  boat — and  the  succeeding  wave 
swelling  upward  beneath  us,  we  were  careened 
gunnel  under;  the  oars  snapped  like  so  many  dry 
twigs,  and  a  portion  of  our  side  fell  in  with  a  crash, 
as,  pitched  in  contrary  directions,  we  were  swept 
far  apart.  It  was  evident  that  the  destruction  of 
both  boats  had  only  been  prevented  by  the  entangle* 
ment  of  the  oars. 

With  us,  the  danger  now  assumed  another  'and 
more  inevitable  aspect.  Although  the  side  of  our 
boat  had  broken  in  above  the  surface,  yet  the  crest 
of  every  wave  broke  over  it,  and  the  water  rushed 
in  with  alarming  rapidity.  Besides,  the  whole 
frame  had  been  severely  strained,  and  the  boat 
leaked  fast.  With  the  exception  of  the  man  at  the 
helm,  every  one,  officer  and  all,  commenced  bailing 
with  his  hat.  The  leak  alone  we  could  have  man- 
aged— but  we  would  no  sooner  congratulate  our- 
selves that  we  had  diminished  the  quantity  of  wa- 
ter, than  some  passing  wave  (we  were  now  almost 
water-logged)  would  mock  our  labor,  by  casting  in 
more  than  we  had  thrown  out. 

We  toiled  thus  for  hours, — but  so  hopeless 
seemed  our  efforts,  that  at  last  the  crew  threw 
down  their  hats,  and  refused  to  bail  any  more. 
Again  and  again  the  officer  commanded  and  en- 
treated. They  were  deaf  alike  to  his  threats  and 
persuasions,  and  in  dogged  suUenness  awaited  the 
result. 

Provoked  to  desperation  by  their  folly,  the  offi- 
cer sprung  forward,  and,  drawing  the  plug  from 
the  bottom  of  the  boat,  exclaimed — 

"  If  we  must  die,  then,  the  sooner  the  better  !*' 

By  a  strange  anomaly  in  the  human  character, 
the  very  certainty  of  that  death  to  which  they  were 
before  resigned,  caused  a  reaction  in  the  feelings 
of  the  crew — who,  hastily  restoring  the  plug,  be- 
gan to  bail  again  with  renewed  vigor. 

By  constant  labor  and  unremitting  vigilance, 
and  more  than  aU,  or  rather  solefy  by  the  mercy  of 
an  overruling  Providence,  we  weathered  the  storm, ' 


and  arrived  safe  but  exhausted  at  our  place  of  des- 
tination. 

Very  soon  afler  the  congregation  of  oar  sqaadron 
at  Key  West,  the  yellow  fever,  in  its  most  viraleot 
form,  broke  out  among  «s.  Our  hastily  erected 
and  scantily  furnished  hospitals  were  soon  crovded 
with*  the  sick,  the  dying,  and  the  newly  dead. 
Frequently  the  eyes  of  one  just  seized,  woald  tiira 
in  dismay  from  the  sight  of  the  corpse  of  some 
companion  or  friend,  which  blocked  the  doorway 
on  its  passage  to  the  grave.  Within  the  portal, 
turn  his  eyes  wherever  he  might,  and  the  moA 
ghastly  or  most  disgusting  sights  awaited  them. 
In  vain  he  endeavored  to  close  his  ears  against  the 
deep-drawn  sighs,  the  retching  sounds,  and  the 
maniac  laugh  of  the  wretched  beings  aroood  him. 

He  alone  who  has  laid  on  a  rude  pallet,  in  the 
ward  of  a  hospital  crowded  with  the  victims  of  a 
malignant  disease,  and  beheld  on  one  side  the  blood- 
shot eye,  the  flushed  brow,  and  the  resdess  move- 
ments of  fever  at  its  height, — and  on  the  other,  tlie 
torpid  stillness,  the  pallid  hu^  and  fast-gkiiag 
vision  which  tells  that  the  fever  has  done  its  work- 
he  alone  can  realize  the  horrors  of  such  a  state! 

Of  that  dreadful  period,  so  painfnl  to  think  of,  it 
would  be  laceration  to  the  feelings  to  attempt  a  re- 
cital. Who  cm  dwell  upon  the  langoishiog  ill- 
ness, the  scant  attendance,  the  parching  thirst, 
the  gurgling  sounds  of  suffocation,  the  conToislTe 
spasms,  and  the  death-rattle  of  companions  and 
friends  1  For  me  I  cannot,— but  while  I  deplore 
their  fate,  most  fervently  do  I  cherish  the  remem- 
brance of  their  wo^tb.  Men  have  died  for  an 
opinion,  and  have  been  termed  miurtyis!  Those 
brave  men,  who,  by  their  gallantry  in  battle,  and 
their  endurance  in  privation,  gained  the  appUo*. 
may  surely,  in  their  untimely  deaths,  claim  the 
sympathies  of  their  country. 

From  two  circumstances,  an  idea  msy  he  formed 
of  the  dreadful  mortality  which  thinned  os.  Of 
the  crew  of  one  of  the  bargps,  consisting  of  two 
officers  and  sixteen  men,  there  were,  at  the  expi- 
ration of  three  weeks,  but  five  survifois!  Of  the 
whole  body  of  officers  of  the  Navy,  one-eighth 
perished  in  that  sickly  season!  May  they, and 
their  more  humble,  but  equally  gallant  coondes, 
rest  in  peace ! 

The  next  year  we  were  employed  in  the  same 
manner,  and  little  occurred  to  vary  the  moootoay 
of  fatigue,  or  to  cheer  the  tedious  hours  of  endn- 
rance.  Of  the  events  of  this  period,  my  jMrnal 
presents  nothing  to  transcribe,  except  the  lo«  « 
the  schooner  Ferret.  ' 

She  was  sailing  along  the  land,  thirty  or  forty 
miles  distant  from  Matanzas,  when,  by  a  awM*** 
squall,  she  was  upset.  A  number  of  the  crew,  en- 
tangled by  the  ropes  and  sails,  or  incapsMe  of 
swimming,  were  immediately  drowned*  The  re- 
mainder, with  the  officers,  clambered  to  the  rail  on 
the  upper  side,  to  which  each  one  clong  nth  the 
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tenacity  of  endangered  life.  As  soon  as  the  sense 
of  immedia^  danger  was  removed,  we  looked  wist- 
fully to  seaward,  and  along  the  land  in  each  direc- 
lioQ,  in  the  hope  of  being  rescaed  before  night  set 
io.  Far  to  the  West,  distinct  in  the  broad  light  of 
the  descending  san«  a  felucca  was  again  spreading 
sail,  which,  wiser  than  ourselves,  she  had  folded  to 
the  passing  gust. 

She  was  too  distant  to  distinguish  either  the 
wreck  or  the  wretches  who  crawled  apon  it,  and 
we  possessed  no  means  of  attracting  her  attention. 
She  was  standing  in  for  the  land,  and  as  she  re- 
ceded from  the  sight,  the  least  sangaine  despaired, 
and  the  boldest  became  despondent.  But  the  fear 
of  a  protracted  death,  was  exchanged  for  the  horrid 
apprehension  of  one  more  dreadful  and  more  im- 
pending. 

A  young  lad,  once  robust  and  cheerful,  but  now 
feeble  and  dispirited  from  a  long  and  wasting  sick- 
ness, unable  longer  to  retain  his  hold,  rolled  over 
into  the  sea. 

Xhe  Uack  fins  of  a  number  of  sharks,  before  un- 
seen, now  cleaved  the  surface  in  various  direc- 
tions; and  suddenly  disappearing,  a  slight  crimson 
saffusion  of  the  water  told  the  next  moment  that 
the  work  of  carnage  had  begun. 

Their  appetites  whetted  with  the  taste  of  blood, 
as  the  light  faded  away,  the  dusky  bodies  of  these 
rarenous  fish  could  be  distinguished  gliding  along 
the  surface  of  the  dark  and  slumbering  ocean. 
Their  impatience  increasing  with  the  advance  of 
night,  they  circled  nearer  and  nearer ;  and  as  we 
drew  ourselves  up  to  the  shortest  span,  we  could 
distinctly  hear  their  deep  and  ominous  breathing. 
Notwithstanding  the  cheering  exhortations  of 
oor  excellent  commander,  one  by  one  through  the 
night,  the  feeblest  or  the  least  courageous,  fell  off. 
Towards  morning  a  breeze  sprung  up,  bringing 
with  it  a  gentle  swell.  As  riding  on  the  undula- 
tion, the  wreck  at  times  sunk  with  the  receding 
swell,  and  became  for  an  instant  submerged,  the 
survivors  could  only  by  clamorous  shouts  deter  the 
greedy  monsters  from  rushing  in  upon  them. 

Thus  passed  the  night.  With  the  light  of  day, 
the  sharks  became  more  wary  in  their  approach, 
but  were  neither  less  numerous  nor  less  vigilant. 
With  the  first  streak  of  light  in  the  Eastern  board, 
almost  onconscioos  of  the  foes  who  surrounded  us, 
we  watched>  in  deep  anxiety,  the  progress  of  the 
slow  rising  sun.  We  watched  in  vain ;  for  al- 
though several  vessels  had  hove  in  sight,  they  were 
80  far  oflT,  and  were  steering  such  courses,  as  to 
deny  all  hope  of  assistance  from  them. 

Our  commander  then  determined  on  a  measure 
which  he  had  reserved  for  the  last  extremity. 
The  small  skiff  yet  hung — or  rather  in  the  inverted 
position  of  the  vessel,  partly  laid  upon  the  stern 
davits.  This  boat  he  determined  to  despatch  to 
the  shore,  from  whence,  should  she  fortunately 
reach  it,  to  obtain  assistance. 


A  Lieutenant,  a  Midshipman  and  two  men,  vo- 
lunteered for  the  desperate  undertaking.  The  ^ 
chances  were  in  favor  of  remaining  by  the  wreck. 
The  keen  wind  was  evidently  freshening;  and  a 
boat  considered  almost  too  frail  for  the  ripple  6f 
a  river,  could  not  be  expected  to  ride  m  safety  upon 
the  fast  increasing  swell.  But  it  was  necessary 
that  some  should  go,  and  as  all  would  without 
hesitation  have  obeyed  a  command,  the  distinction 
was  justly  claimed  by  the  most  benevolent,  or  the 
most  adventurous.  The  skiff  was  prepared  and 
manned,  and  pushing  off  from  the  wreck,  was 
cheered  on  its  mission  by  the  faint  huzzas  and 
heartfelt  **  God  speed'*  of  those  who  remain  behind. 

In  transcribing  this  part  of  my  journal,  my  eyes 
overflow  with  the  bare  remembrance  of  the  sen- 
sations then  experienced.  As  I  write,  my  hands 
seem  to  feel  the  ^*  capable  impressure"  of  the 
grasp  of  a  long  departed  friend,  which  bespoke  at 
once  his  confidence  and  his  fear, — and  from  the  in- 
most depths  of  my  soul,  wells  up  the  emotion  with 
which  I  prayed  that  I  might  perish  rather  than  re- 
turn unsuccessful. 

The  skiff  was  so  light,  so  frail,  and  so  difficult 
of  trim,  that  we  were  every  moment  in  danger  of 
upsetting.  The  swell  increased  rapidly;  and  as 
we  sunk  into  the  trough  of  the  sea  and  shut  out 
the  horizon,  the  succeeding  wave  overshadowed, 
and  its  crest  seemed  to  curl  in  anger  above  us. 
Thinly  clad  and  wet  to  the  skin,  moreover  faint 
from  want  of  food  and  rest,  as  we  rode  upon  the 
tops  of  the  waves,  we  suffered  bitterly  from  the 
coldness  of  the  wind.  In  the  hollow  of  the  sea, 
we  were  sheltered  one  moment,  only  to  suffer  more 
keenly  the  next.  Our  oars  were  of  little  service, 
save  to  steady  us  in  the  dreadful  pitchings  and  ca- 
reenings  to  which  we  were  every  instant  sub- 
jected. Two  managed  the  oars,  one  steered,  and 
one  incessantly  bailed.  There  could  be  no  trans- 
fer of  labor,  for  it  was  death  to  attempt  a  change 
of  position.  Although  the  current  set  along  the 
land,  the  wind  and  the  heave  of  the  sea  drove  us 
indirectly  towards  it. 

After  six  hours  incessant- fatigue,  cold,  cramped 
and  wearied  to  exhaustion,  we  reached  the  near 
vicinity  of  the  shore,  and  running  along  it  for  a 
short  distance  (in  increased  danger,  for  we  were 
broadside  to  the  sea,)  we  made  the  mouth  of  a 
small  harbor — into  which,  as  our  frames  thrilled 
with  gratitude,  we  pulled  with  all  our  might. 

As  the  peace  and  the  joys  of  Heaven  are  to  the 
wrangling  and  sorrows  of  this  world,  was  the 
placid  stillness  of  that  sheltered  nook  to  the  fierce 
wind  and  troubled  sea  without.  The  transition 
was  as  sodden  as  it  wa^  delightful ;  and  with  un- 
covered head  and  upturned  gaze,  each  paid  his  tri- 
bute of  thankfulness.  We  next  thought  of  our  com- 
panions. 

There  was  a  small  schooner  at  anchor,  which 
looked  as  if  she  might  be  indiscriminately  used  for 
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traffic,  or  for  piracy.  There  were  Beveral  fishing 
boats  haaled  up  on  the  beach,  and  a  number  of  fish- 
ermen M'ere  employed  drying  and  mending  their 
nets.  A  short  distance  from  the  shore,  about  a 
dozen  huts  were  scattered  along  the  banks  of  a 
stream  which  emptied  into  the  little  bay.  It  was 
a  place  heretofore  unknown  to  us,  and  we  had 
every  reason  to  apprehend  it  to  be  one  of  those 
haunts  from  whence  the  pirates  issued  so  suddenly 
to  commit  their  depredations.  Conscious  that  in 
such  an  event  immediate  death  awaited  us  if  our 
true  character  were  known,  we  prepared  our  story, 
and  boldly  landed  on  the  beach.  We  were  imme- 
diately surrounded  by  as  swarthy  and  cut-throat  a 
looking  gang  as  I  ever  saw,  who  unceremoniously 
hurried  us  into  a  palperia,  to  question  us. 

The  first  glance  round  the  room  into  which  we 
were  ushered,  confirmed  our  worst  suspicions. 
Beside  kegs  and  bottles  of  various  liquor,  and 
drinking  glasses  and  segars,  there  were  fabrics  of 
European  manufacture,  and  wearing  apparel  of 
every  grade  of  society,  from  the  ^hip-boy  to  the 
fashionable  lady,  hung  on  pegs,  or  lay  in  tumbled 
heaps  upon  the  shelves.  There  were  bonnets  and 
shawls  and  hats,  parasols  and  fans,  boota,  swords, 
pistols,  handkerchiefs  and  watches.  The  plunder 
of  many  a  vessel,  the  murder  of  many  a  fellow- 
creature,  had  contributed  to  the  variety  of  that  as- 
sortment. 

The  officer  who  commanded  us  had  directed 
that  we  should  watch  him,  and  if  he  gave  a  certain 
signal,  we  were  tu  return  the  answers  previously 
concerted :  if  he  did  not  give  it,  we  were  free 
to  assume  our  proper  characters.  Immediately 
on  entering  the  room  the  expected  signal  was 
given. 

Our  commander  commenced  by  telling  them  who 
we  were  and  whence  we  came,  when  at  the  shrewd 
suggestion  of  one  of  the  gang,  we  were  taken  apart 
and  questioned  separately.  In  the  assumed  name 
and  nation  of  the  vessel  to  which  we  professed  to 
belong ;  in  her  destination,  her  rig,  the  number  of 
h6r  crew,  and  the  name  of  her  commander,  we  all 
agreed.  But  we  had  fir^otten  to  concert  the  num- 
ber and  description  of  her  guns,  and  they  were 
differently  represented  as  many,  with  large,  and  as 
few,  with  smaller  calibre.  This  discrepancy  be- 
trayed us. 

The  fury  which  gleamed  from  the  eyes  of  these 
wretches  when  our  true  character  was  discovered, 
bade  us  prepare  for  the  worst.  While  they  ear- 
nestly talked  together,  we  silently  re-asaembled ; 
and  standing  with  our  backs  to  the  wall,  determined 
to  sell  our  lives  as  dearly  as  possible.  The  fear  of 
detection  had  induced  us  to  cut  the  buttons  from 
our  coats,  and  remove  every  vestige  of  the  uni- 
form. But  when  they  again  approached  us,  their 
fell  purpose  visible  in  their  countenances,  our  brave 
little  commander  boldly  declared  that  we  -  were 
part  of  the  er«w  of  ad  American  vessel-of-war : 


that  we  had  been  sent  on  duty,  and  that  if  they 
dared  to  molest  us,  they  would  be  signal^  paoiahed. 
He  proceeded  to  tell  them,  that  the  bearing  and 
direction  of  their  harbor  was  now  known,  and  that 
we  had  an  overwhelming  force  in  Matanxas,  readj 
to  pounce  upon  them  on  the  slightest  provocation. 
Had  his  tone  been  truculent  and  submiasiTe ;  bad 
he  attempted  to  sue  for,  or  to  ransom  oar  lives,  we 
would  have  been  murdered  on  the  spot.  Bot  bis 
boldness  startled,  and  his  threats  disconcerted  them. 
There  was  so  much  probability  in  what  he  said; 
we  had  so  frequently  taken  signal  vengeance  oo 
their  lawless  bands,  that  while  they  thirsted  foroui 
blood,  a  few  momenta  reflection  convinced  tbem 
that  they  dared  not  shed  it.  But  they  determined 
on  what  was  almost  as  bad.  On  the  pretext  that 
we  were  Colombian  privateersmeo,  they  impri- 
soned us  in  one  of  the  huts,  around  which  they 
stationed  an  efficient  guard.  It  was  dreadfol  to 
think  that  although  our  own  lives  were  perhaps 
eventually  secure,  our  friends  were  perishing,  while 
we  could  not  make  one  further  effort  for  their  pre- 
servation. In  vain  from  the  windows  we  offered 
the  highest  reward  for  a  messenger  to  Mataous. 
Seemingly  or  really,  tltey  disbelieved  oar  asser- 
tions, and  ridiculed  our  promises.  In  despair,  ve 
gave  up  the  attempt ;  and  sick  at  heart,  hangry, 
thirsty  and  exhausted,  sank  upon  the  mud  floor  of 
the  cabin. 

We  had  not  laid  long  however,  and  before  oor 
high  nervous  excitement  had  sufficiently  sobsided 
to  allow  us  to  sleep,  when  we  were  aioosed  by  the 
trampling  of  horses  without.  We  eagerly  looked 
out  and  beheld  a  Spaniard  mounted  on  one  horse 
and  leading  another,  on  which  sat  a  joong  and 
rather  handsome  female.  He  was  a  merchsAt 
from  the  interior,  come  to  purchase  from  the  spoil- 
ers. They  were  passing  by  our  hut,  before  which 
a  number  of  people  had  collected,  and  stopped  to 
inquire  the  reason.  To  him,  our  commaader  ad- 
dressed himself;  and  by  every  appeal  to  his  interest 
and  his  feelings,  endeavored  to  prevail  upon  him  to 
send  a  note  to  Matanzaa.  Bot  he  too,  as  obdoiate 
as  those  around,  jeered  and  derided  us.  Oar  com- 
mander then  turned  to  the  woman,  and  in  the  most 
thrilling  tones,  and  with  the  most  gashing  do- 
quence  to  which  I  ever  listened,  portrayed  the  con- 
dition of  our  shipmates  on  the  wreck,  and  besought 
her  by  the  love  she  bore  to  her  husband,  ber  brother 
or  her  child,  to  pity,  and  to  save  tbem. 

She  was  a  woman !  and,  thanks  be  to  God,  she 
was  a  mother  too !  Her  humid  eye,  ber  throbbing 
breast,  proclaimed  his  success.  She  wept,  ri« 
entreated ;  and  she  prevailed !  Divine  inflnence  of 
woman !  never  more  needed, — ^when,  in  the  cause 
of  humanity,  was  it  ever  denied  1  Once  interested, 
the  woman,  true  to  the  impulse  of  her  sex,  pursued 
no  half-way  measures.  Yielding  to  the  entreaties 
of  his  wife,  what  be  had  scornfully  denied  to  os, 
the  merchant  not  only  agreed  to  oar  proposal,  bot 
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procared  our  liberation;  and  a  gnteful  repast  of 
coffee,  bread  and  fish,  was  spread  before  us. 

Bat  oar  meal  was  interrupted  and  oar  appetites 
f&iledf  wben  it  was  reported  that  no  one  could  be 
prucared  either  to  proceed  alone,  or  to  act  as  guide 
to  the  town.    But  what  difficulty  can  surpass  the 
iDgenuitj— and  for  love  or  charity,  what  sacrifice 
be  too  great  for  even  the  gentlest  of  the  other  sex  1 
The  wife  suggested  what  never  would  have  oc- 
curred to  her  unfeeling  husband ;  and  which,  when 
first  mentioned,  threw  him  into  a  perfect  rage. 
Notwithstanding  his  violence,  she  listened  patiently, 
aniil  his  oaths,  and  with  them  his  passion,  were 
fairly  spent :  then,  with  gentle  voice,  and  winning 
manoer,  and  ail  those  fond  endearments  which  are 
alike  the  charms  and  the  weapons  of  the  sex,  one 
by  ooe,  she  overcame  his  scruples,  and  be  con- 
sented to  accompany  our  commander  forthwith  to 
the  town.  To  do  the  brute  justice,  the  last  and  great- 
est difficulty  was  leaving  his  wife  unprotected  be- 
hiod  hioD.    But  ardent  in  a  good  cause,  she  yielded 
to  none  of  her  sex's  weakness.     She  said  that  she 
had  ever  heard  that  the  Americans  were  brave, 
and  she  placed  herself  under  our  protection.     We 
svore  to  die  rather  than  a  hair  of  her  head  should 
be  iojared.    With  all  the  qualities  of  moral  excel- 
lence—simple, unpretending  and  uneducated,  the 
virtues  of  that  woman  would  adorn  a  throne  on 
earth,— as  they  will'  surely  win  for  her  a  crown  in 
Heaven. 

Our  commander  lost  not  an  instant,  but  set  out, 
and  left  us  behind  as  protectors  of  the  wife,  and  as 
hostages  for  the  safety  and   the  remuneration  of 
the  husband.     He  travelled  all  night  through  in- 
tricate bye-roads  and  narrow  mule-tracks,  over- 
grown with  brushwood.     Scarce  able  to  keep  his 
saddle,  he  urged  his  guide  to  the  utmost  speed. 
He  reached  Matanzas  just  before  day ;  and  leaving 
hia  giiide  at  the  Consul's  for  the  reward,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  the  water,  and  procured  a  boat.     He 
pulled  directly  for  the  steam  brig,  and  climbing  her 
side,  was  just  able  to  say  **  the  Ferret  has  cap- 
sized to  leeward,  and  tkey  are  perishing  on  the 
'•reck,"  when  he  fell  fainting  in  the  gangway. 
The  brig  immediately  fired   up,  and   he  recov- 
ered in  time  to  steer  her  in  the  necessary  direc- 
tion. 

They  rescued  all  who  remained ;  but  the  number 
vas  sadly  thinned  since  the  skiff  had  lefk  the  wreck 
the  day  before. 

Sailors  are  strange  mortals,  and  oftentimes  seem 
to  love  their  jest  better  than  their  friends.  The 
first  Lieutenant  of  the  schooner,  a  perfect  skeleton 
u)  figure,  was  taken  delirious  from  the  wreck.  As 
soon  as  he  recovered  his  consciousness,  but  while 
yet  too  weak  to  turn  in  his  berth,  a  wag  said  to 
him— "M.,  I'm  told  that  the  sharks  frequently 
smell  your  legs,  but  wouldn't  bite.'* 

Towards  the  last,  the  sharks  became  so  ravenous, 


posed,  who  screamed  in  agony  as  they  were  drag- 
ged beneath  the  surface. 

The  noble  commMder  of  the  Ferret  was  lamed 
for  life :  the  first  Lieutenant,  the  spirit  of  bravery, 
and  the  soul  of  truth,  lingered  for  many  years  upon 
the  verge  of  the  grave. 


OUR  POETS. 

NO.  ir. 

r  conjure  you  all  that  h«ve  the  evil  luck  to  read  this  ink- 
wasting  toy  of  mine,  even  in  the  name  of  the  Nine  Muses, 
no  more  to  scorn  the  sacred  mysteries  of  Poesy. 

ISir  PhUip  Sidney, 

No  one,  who  has  ever  visited  the  city  of  Boston, 
could  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  quiet  heauty  of  the 
village  of  Cambridge,  in  its  immediate  vicinity, 
with  the  spires  of  Harvard  keeping  watch  and  ward 
over  its  classic  precincts — and  immediately  beyond 
it,  the  Auburn  Cemetery,  the  most  beautiful  t>f  all 
the  "Cities  of  the  Dead."  The  natural  beauty  of  the 
spot,  is  heightened  too,  by  the  historic  recollections 
connected  with  it ;  for  here  were  the  head  quarters 
of  Washington,  the  very  room  in  which  he  slept, 
is  pointed  out  to  the  curious  traveller ;  the  Elm- 
tree,  under  which  he  assumed  the  command  of  the 
army,  still  waves  its  green  branches  to  the  breeze, 
and  flourishes  in  a  vigorous  old  age  ;  in  front  is  the 
green  common  where  he  was  wont  to  review  the 
troops,  who  first  fought  the  good  fight  of  freedom. 
And  it  would  seem,  as  though  the  associations  con- 
nected with  the  spot,  have  had  their  influence  in 
framing  the  minds  of  its  inhabitants,  for  in  thai 
little  village  and  its  vicinity,  may  be  found  some  of 
the  proudest  names  in  our  literary  history ;  some 
whose  names,  like  those  of  Prescott  and  Bancroft, 
are  identified  with  their  country^s  history ;  and 
some  who  have  wandered  into  the  wider  fields  of 
poesy  and  song.  Within  the  limits  of  Cambridge, 
you  may  find  Jared  Sparks,  the  biographer  of 
Washington,  who  has  sought  to  transmit  to  pos- 
terity the  full  and  faithful  picture  of  Washington, 
as  the  man,  the  soldier,  the  statesman,  and  the  pat- 
riot,  and  whose  broad  and  ample  brow  betokens  his 
ability  for  the  task.  There  too  may  be  seen  the 
beaming  countenance  of  the  benevolent  Story,  the 
very  Nestor  of  the  Law;  though  we  of  the  South 
relish  not  his  opinions  on  the  Constitution.  There 
too,  Longfellow  weaves  his  winning  melodies ;  and 
our  own  gifted  Allston,  whose  presence  among 
them  (in  their  own  words)  "  is  thought  a  benedic- 
tion,*' equally  skilful  with  the  pencil  or  the  pen, 
plans  pictures  or  romances ;  while  a  bright  galaxy 
of  minor  stars  gleam  and  glitter  around  them. 
And  among  these,  may  be  found,  those  who  should 
''call  no  man  master,"  who  do  not  yield  even 
that,  firom  tuoe  to  time,  they  seized  the  most  ex- '  to  Longfellow  himself,  gifted  as  he  is,  in  their 
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power  of  enlisting  the  synopathies,  and  toacbing 
the  heart.  As  examples,  we  will  eite  the  names 
of  Oliver,  Wendell,  Holmes,  aad  Richard  H.  Dana. 

Of  the  poems  of  Lowell,  we  cannot  speak,  never 
having  read  them,  but  he  has  many  enthusiastic 
admirers,  and  quite  as  many  bitter  vilifiefs  ;  whence 
we  should  conclude  that  he  must  certainly  possess 
merit,  whatever  may  be  his  faults ;  for  it  is  always 
the  fate  of  mediocrity,  to  be  "  damned  with  faint 
praise,"  and  not  to  create  any  violent  sensations, 
of  either  one  kind,  or  another. 

Some  few  of  the  minor  poems  of  Dr.  Holmes, 
(for  he  is  a  professor  of  the  healing  art,  and  only 
wooes  the  Muses  at  intervals  of  leisure)  have  be- 
come known  to  Southern  readers,  through  the  me- 
dium of  the  newspapers ;  his  noble  lyric  on  **  Old 
Ironsides,"  having  been  copied  into  a  great  num- 
ber of  them ;  and  several  other  pieces  abo,  having 
been  from  time  to  time  republished ;  yet,  still,  from 
these,  a  very  erroneous  estimate  of  his  povpers 
would  be  formed,  since  he  excels  in  the  gay  as 
well  as  in  the  grave,  possessing  a  flow  of  spirits 
and  exuberance  of  wit,  which  render  him  equally 
delightful  as  a  writer  and  a  companion ;  in  this 
judgment,  we  cannot  be  biassed  by  prejudice,  since 
we  have  not  the  fortune  to  be  ranked  among  his 
friends. 

In  this  favored  spot,  surrounded  by  all  these 
happy  influences,  a  friend  and  companion  of  All- 
Bton,  and  other  kindred  spirits,  resides  Richard  H. 
Dana,  one  of  the  most  gifted  and  original  of  our 
native  poets,  whose  reputation,  though  high  at  the 
North,  has  not  yet  reached  far  South  of  the  Poto- 
mac. And  indeed  from  the  very  nature  of  things 
with  us,  our  authors  cannot  expect  to  obtain  as 
general  a  reputation,  as  those  of  other  countries 
may  acquire,  as  the  very  extent  of  our  territory, 
the  extreme  distance  from  one  point  *  to  another'  of 
the  Union,  connected  with  the  striking  diversities 
of  thought,  taste,  feelings  and  habits  in  the  difier- 
ent  sections,  effectually  preclude  the  possibility  of 
an  author^s  obtaining,  (at  least  for  some  time)  more 
than  a  local  reputation.  To  these  causes  we  must 
add  another,  the  prejudices  entertained  by  certain 
portions  of  the  Union  against  certain  other  por- 
tions; such,  for  instance,  as  long  existed  between 
the  North  and  South,  until  mutual  knowledge  taught 
them  mutual  respect.  Formerly  the  Southerner 
looked  upon  the  Yankee  as  a  man  wboee  heart  was 
as  cold  and  frosty  as  his  hills ;  and  he  returned  the 
compliment  by  regarding  the  citizens  of  the  South 
as  haughty  nabobs,  and  lawless  desperadoes ;  it  is 
true,  that  of  late  years,  the  increased  facilities  of 
travel  have  done  much  to  uproot  these  idle  preju- 
dices, and  to  produce  a  more  proper  estimate  of  the 
respective  merits  of  the  North  and  South,  yet  the 
scars  of  the  ancient  wound  still  remain,  and  a  still 
longer  period  must  elapse  before  their  literature  be- 
comes as  familiar  to  us  as  our  own. 

There  is  one  peculiarity  in  the  history  of  our 


literature,  which  we  doubt  not  has  struck  many 
with  surprise ;  it  is  this :  with  a  few  exertions, 
the  poetry  of  America  has  been  derived  priDcipally 
from  the  sterile  and  rock -bound  States  of  the  ex- 
treme North ;  while  the  sunny  South,  within  whose 
bosom  lie  hidden  so  many  germs  of  poesy,  whose 
sons  possess  the  spontaneous  gift  of  eloquence, 
twin  sister  of  poetry,  whose  very  climate  should  be 
an  inspiration,  has  suffered  her  harp  to  hang  upon 
the  willows,  owning  no  master,  and  only  pooriDg 
forth  fitful  strains  of  melody,  when  swept  by  some 
passing  hand.  Let  us  not  be  understood  to  ny, 
that  we  have  no  poetry ;  on  the  contrary,  the  hiile 
we  have  is  of  a  high  order ;  Simms  is  eztensively 
known  as  a  poet  as  well  as  a  novelist;  a  angle 
piece  of  R.  H.  Wilde  has  established  his  reputa- 
tion ;  and,  among  the  fugitive  poetry  contribotedio 
magazines  and  pap^a,  pieces  are  sometimes  met 
with  evincing  a  high  degree  of  poetic  merit;  we 
have  likewise  at  present,  a  singing  bird  from  the 
North  naturalized  among  ns,  who,  altfaoogh  her 
natural  notes  are  sweet,  prefers,  like  the  mockiog 
bird,  giving  us  those  of  others ;  more  especially 
the  Italian,  yet  these  are  too  few  and  far  between, 
to  justify  us  in  the  assertion  that  we  have  a  litera- 
ture of  our  own.  But,  no  one  who  has  ever  lis- 
tened to,  or  read  the  speeches  of  Southern  states- 
men, and  marked  the  glow  of  feeling,  pUy  of  fancy, 
and  luxuriance  of  imagery  tberein  displayed,  can 
imagine  that  it  proceeds  either  from  want  of  talent 
or  of  cultivation.  It  rather  arises  from  this:  the 
Southern  people  are  in  a  minority  in  the  ottiooal 
councils ;  they  possess  a  peculiar  domestic  iostito- 
tion,  on  the  maintenance  of  which  their  happiness 
and  safety  depend,  which  has  been  assailed  by  fa- 
natics at  the  North — enemies,  at  once  crawling, 
yet  venomous — contemptible,  yet  dangerous— who, 
for  a  little  personal  notoriety,  would  shake  this 
mighty  Union  to  the  centre.  The  interests  of  the 
North  and  South,  too,  diflfer  in  another  respect: 
that  of  the  former  is  Manufacturing,  of  the  latter 
Agricultural ;  and,  as  it  is  customary  for  the  major- 
ity to  pass  laws  to  the  detriment  of  the  miooritTi 
the  latter  are  compelled  to  use  perpetual  vigilaoce 
to  prevent  advantages  being  taken.  And  from  these 
two  causes,  the  study  of  politics,  becomes,  with 
the  citizens  of  the  South,  a  matter  of  vital  impor- 
tance, absorbing  the  leisure  and  talent  that  other- 
wise would  be  directed  to  the  more  inviting  patbi 
of  literature.  Such  is  the  state  of  things  st  the 
South,  which,  if  it  form  some  of  the  aMest  states- 
men who  have  figured  in  Congress,  likewise  pro- 
duces a  quantity  of  village  demagogoes,— Fro^ 
who  seek  in  vain  to  piiff  themselves  ap  to  the  di- 
mensions of  the  Ox.  And,  as  poetry  requires  that 
the  writer  should  turn  from  his  semtioy  of  the 
world  without,  to  that  within;  should,  io  the  wonb 
of  Sir  P.  Sidney, "  Look  into  his  heart  and  write." 
The  Southern  Muse  has  hitherto  indulged  io  long 
naps  with  bat  short  interrals  of  waking.   In  ^ 
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North  however,  where  the  great  mass  of  the  com- 
Donitjpsre  not  interested  in  ^litics,  (except  on 
peculiar  oecasioos;)  where  in  fact,  there  is  no 
oecessitj  that  they  should  be,  having  no  such  pe- 
culiar caases  of  vigilance  as  the  South,  the  educa- 
ted portion  of  the  community  nalbrally  tarn  their 
attention  towards  literature ;  and  the  facilities  of 
pobiieation  being  very  great,  they  become  anthers 
almost  before  they  are  aware  of  it.  The  best  spe- 
cimeDS  of  American  poetry  consist  of  collections 
of  pieees  originaUy  published  in  the  daUy  prints. 
Soch  was  the  case  with  Brjrant,  Willis,  and  most 
of  oar  other  poets ;  this  circumstance  should  lead 
Q8  to  treat  with  more  courtesy  newspaper  poetry, 
which  hasibecome  a  byword  for  insipidity  and  bom- 
btst ;  even  if  much  of  it  be  trash,  the  gentle  reader 
aboold  remember,  that  the  sin  of  rhyme  is  not  al- 
ways a  voluntary  sin ;  at  times  it  becomes  almost 
a  demoniacal  possession,  tearing  and  torturing  its 
iDOODStrack  victim,  until  he  buries  his  disquietudes 
aod  hopes  in  that  mighty  graTe  of  reputations,  the 
daily  newspaper. 

Soch  IB  the  case  with  a  great  multitude  of  scrib- 
biers,  whose  effusions  sink  into  the  quiet  pool  of 
oblirion,  by  their  own  weight,  without  leaving  a 
npple  00  the  surface  ;  yet  these  efforts  should  not 
be  discouraged,  since  genius  thus  also  tests  its  pow- 
ers;  aod  **  gems  of  purest  ray  serene"  are  disco- 
Tered  and  brought  to  light.  We  read  that  those  of 
old,  who  were  possessed  by  devils,  wandered  about 
crying  aloud  to  all  whom  they  chanced  to  meet ; 
and  Co]eridge*s  Ancient  Mariner,  who,  perforce, 
detains  the  unwilling  wedding-guest  by  the  button- 
bole,  while  telling  his  marvellous  story,  is  but  a 
type  of  authors,  who  do  not  publish,  but  inflict  upon 
tbeir  fneods  the  perusal  of  undecipherable  MSS. 
1^1  then  all  those  who  feel  the  inspiration,  or  fancy 
tbey  do,  publish  by  all  means,  and  the  judgment  of 
the  public  will  show  them  whether  they  be  right  or 
^ong ;  for  there  is  something  in  true  poetry  which 
always  finds  its  way  into  the  heart ;  if  it  do  not, 
he  assured  that  it  is  a  counterfeit  and  no  genuine 
article. 

lo  a  former  paper,*  we  paid  a  feeble  tribute  to  the 
merits  of  Professor  Longfellow ;  we  now  propose 
dedicating  the  remainder  of  this  article  to  a  brief 
notice  of  the  "  Buccaneer**  of  Dana,  a  poem  of 
strange  and  startling  power,  full  of  thrilling  inte- 
rest, and  chaining  the  attention  of  the  reader  with 
a  kind  of  painful  fascination.     Peculiar  in  its  plan, 
object  and  Yersification,  it  bears,  throughout,  the 
"tamp  of  an  original  and  powerful  mind.      The 
author  is  no  tame  copyist  after  English  models ; 
the  poem,  with  all  its  beauties  and  all  its  faults,  is 
strictly  his  own ;  and  this,  of  itself,  is  no  small  me- 
rit at  the  present  day  of  servile  mannerism,  and 
feeble  imitation  ;  there  is  good  policy  in  it  too,  since 
no  imitator  ever  did  or  can  equal  his  original.  And 
yet,  with  a  certain  class  of  critics,  any  deviation 
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from  established  models  is  looked  upon  as  high 
treason,  the  daring  flights  of  genius  are  condemned 
as  totally  out  of  rule,  and  they  seek  to  clip  its 
wings  and  restrain  its  flight,  within  the  limits  of 
their  own  comprehensions.  Every  Homer  has  had 
his  Zoilus  reversing  the  prayer  of  the  Pharisee,  and 
*'  thanking  God  that  he  was  not  unlike  other  men.** 

If  we  glance  over  the  records  of  literature,  we 
will  find,  that  the  bitterest  enemies  of  genius  have 
been  those  whose  assumed  duty  it  was,  to  foster 
and  protect  it ;  Keats  had  his  Gifford  ;  Pope  his 
Dennis,  and  Byron  his  Jeffrey ;  the  duty  of  the 
critic,  when  performed  in  a  proper  spirit,  is  a  high 
and  a  noble  one ;  but  at  times,  it  becomes  a  fearful 
iostniment  of  literary  tyranny. 

We  have  ventured  these  remarks,  because  we 
are  about  to  bring  to  the  notice  of  our  readers,  a 
poem,  which  will  not  stand  the  test  of  orthodox 
criticism,  since  the  author,  with  true  independence, 
hatf  enlisted  under  the  banner  of  no  established 
'*  School,**  and  is  a  disciple  neither  of  the  Classic 
School,  nor  the  Romantic  School,  nor  the  Byronic 
School,  nor  the  Lake  School ;  but  has  conveyed 
his  own  ideas  in  his  own  way,  guided  solely  by  his 
own  taste  and  genius.  Mr.  Dana*s  claims  as  a  lite- 
rary man,  are  of  a  high  order ;  he  has  written  much 
and  always  well, — much  prose  as  well  as  much 
poetry.  For  some  time,  he  was  Editor  of  the  N. 
American  Review,  which  did  not  suffer  under  his 
guidance  ;  the  '  Idle  Man* — a  series  of  sketches  in 
2  vols. — was  likewise  published  by  him,  and  com- 
manded much  attention  at  the  time ;  he  has  also 
published  two  toIs.  containing  prose  and  poetry, 
which  we  have  never  been  able  to  procure  ;  these 
contain,  among  other  things,  the  poem  we  propose 
to  review,  which  we  have  seen  in  a  separate  pub- 
lication. 

His  reputation  at  the  North  is  very  high.  All 
we  desire  to  do,  in  the  present  paper,  is  to  intro- 
duce the  Buccaneer  to  the  acquaintance  of  South- 
ern readers,  that  they  may  treat  him  "  according  to 
his  deserts  ;**  although  we  trust,  for  the  reputation 
of  Southern  courtesy,  that  he  may  *'  escape  whip- 
ping.** 

The  Buccaneer  is  a  poem  of  a  Tery  peculiar 
kind ;  in  it,  the  author  deals  exclusively  with  the 
darker  and  sterner  traits  of  our  nature, — with  guilt, 
remorse  and  despair.  He  paints  with  a  fearful 
power  and  a  master*s  hand,  the  effects  of  conscience 
on  the  soul  of  a  guilty  and  hardened  villain.  There 
is  no  attempt  to  gloss  over  crime,  by  a  flowery  tis- 
sue of  sentiment :  it  is  drawn  in  all  its  naked  and 
hideous  deformity,  and  although  supernatural  machi- 
nery is  introduced,  yet  it  is  plain  to  see  the  alle- 
gory embodied  under  it. 

But,  we  will  allow  the  poem  to  speak  for  itself, 
with  a  few  occasional  remarks,  on  the  more  stri- 
king parts  of  it ;  of  course  the  unity  of  the  poem 
must  be  destroyed,  by  culling  detached  passages. 
Those  who  wish  to  enter  into  all  its  merits,  mast 
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go  up  to  the  fountain  head.  We  can  but  give  a 
foretaste  of  what  may  be  expected.  The  poem 
opens  with  a  picture  of  quiet  natural  beauty,  in  de- 
scribing the  Island  of  the  Buccaneer. 

"  The  Island  lies  nine  leagues  away. 

Along  its  solitary  shore, 

Of  craggy  rock  and  sandy  bay, 

No  sound  sare  Ocean's  roar ; 
Save,  where  the  bold,  wild  sea-bird  makes  her  home, 
Her  shrill  cry  coming  through  the  sparkling  foam. 

"  Bat  when  the  light  winds  lie  at  rest. 

And  on  the  glassy,  heaving  sea. 

The  black-diick,  with  her  glossy  breast, 

Sits  swinging  silently ; 
How  beautiful !  no  ripples  break  the  reach, 
And  silvery  waves  go  noiseless  up  the  beach. 

'*  Nor  holy  bell,  nor  pastoral  bleat, 

In  former  days  within  the  vale  ; 

Flapp*d  in  the  bay  the  Pirate's  sheet; 

Curses  were  on  the  gale ; 
Rich  goods  lay  on  the  sand,  and  murdered  men ; 
Pirate  and  v^recker  kept  their  revels  then. 

"  But  calm,  low  voices,  words  of  grace. 

Now  slowly  fall  upon  the  ear ; 

A  quiet  look  is  in  each  face. 

Subdued  and  holy  fear  : 
Each  motion's  gentle ;  all  is  kindly  done — 
Come,  listen,  how  from  crime,  this  Isle  was  won." 

We  must  be  permitted  to  pause  here  for  a  moment, 
to  remark  the  artistic  skill  with  which  the  quiet 
and  beauty  of  the  natural  scenery,  is  made  to  con- 
trast with  the  dark  deeds  of  the  men  who  tenant 
it ;  the  very  loveliness  of  the  spot  heightening  our 
abhorrence  for  the  demons  who  desecrate  it  with 
their  unhallowed  revels.  Here  is  evinced  also  the 
skill  of  the  writer,  who  conveys  an  entire  picture, 
in  two  short  stanzas,  and  so  musically  too,  that  the 
dash  of  the  waves  on  the  sandy  beach  is  almost 
audible  to  the  ear.  But  we  must  proceed  to  the 
sketch  of  the  Buccaneer  himself,  on  whom  centres 
the  whole  interest  of  the  poem ;  and,  in  drawing 
him,  the  author  has  shown  equal  power  and  daring ; 
disdaining  all  the  usual  methods  of  exciting  inte- 
rest, he  divests  him  from  the  first,  of  all  qualities 
that  could  command  sympathy  or  esteem : 

'*  Unlike  the  heroes  of  each  ancient  race, 
Demons  in  act,  but  Gods  at  least  in  face,** 

he  is  represented  as  a  mean,  desperate,  ruthless 
ruffian,  with  but  one  sole  merit — that  of  brute  cour- 
age— which  sustains  him  against  mere  physical 
danger,  but  gives  way  before  the  secret  whisper- 
ings of  conscience,  and  the  phantoms  engendered 
by  his  own  guilty  soul.  Byron's  Corsair,  with 
whom  alone  he  might  be  compared,  is  a  being  of  a 
totally  different  order,  whom  wrongs  real  or  imagi- 
nary have  driven  to  desperation;  and,  therefore 
Medora,  with  her  woman's  devoted ness  and  spot- 
less purity,  clings  to  his  side  and  enlists  our  better 
feelings  in  his  behalf.  But  the  Buccaneer  is  of  a 
different  stamp;  a  low,  bloody  villain,  without  a 
gleam  of  feeling,  or  of  principle,  and  apparently 


devoid  of  any  of  the  better  traits  of  hamanity ;  one 
who  seems  to  say  #ith  the  Satan  of  Milton,"  EvO, 
be  thou  my  good,*'  loving  but  two  things  on  earth, 
blood  and  gold.  To  some,  the  portrait  may  appear 
unnatural :  they  may  think  that  no  soch  monster 
ever  could  exist ;  but  let  them  turn  to  the  history  of 
the  Pirates  of  the  West-Indies,  and  they  will  find 
that  men  may  sometimes  sink  to  a  level  with  de- 
mons. 

It  shows,  however,  great  self-reliance  in  an  ao- 
thor,  to  divest  himself  of  the  usual  accessaries,  aed 
rely  exclusively  upon  his  own  powers  in  exciting 
an  interest  in  the  reader ;  and,  in  the  present  case, 
the  attempt  has  been  crowned  with  saecess,  aod 
the  genius  of  tbe  author  has  triumphed  orer  the 
difficulties  of  the  subject. 

But  to  proceed :  this  is  the  portrait— 

*<  Twelve  years  are  gone  since  Matthew  Lee 

Held  in  this  Isle  unquestioned  sway, 

A  dark,  low,  brawny  man  was  he. 

His  law — '  It  is  my  way.' 
Beneath  his  thickest  brows,  a  sharp  liglit  broke 
From  small  gray  eyes ; — his  Uugh  a  triumph  spoke. 

'*  Cruel  of  heart,  and  strong  of  arm. 

Loud  in  his  sport,  and  keen  for  spoil. 

He  little  recked  of  good  or  harm. 

Fierce  both  in  minb  and  toil ; 
Yet  like  a  dog  could  fawn,  if  need  there  were ; 
Speak  mildly,  when  he  would,  or  look  in  fear." 

Such  is  Matt  Lee,  the  Buccaneer,  first  intro- 
troduced  as  committing  a  murder  on  a  shipwrecked 
seaman  ;  and,  when  one  of  his  neighbors  hints  hia 
suspicions,  by  saying  ''Tbere^s  blood  and  bair, 
Matt,  on  thy  axe's  edge,*^  he  replies  with  a  cold 
sneer  and  scurrilous  jest,  showing  the  utter  bnital- 
ity  of  the  man. 

Space  does  not  permit  us  to  dwell  on  the  rarioos 
passages  of  Lee's  adventurous  life,  as  narrated  lo 
the  poem.  We  can  merely  give  an  outline  of  the 
main  catastrophe : 

Growing  weary  of  piracy  and  murder,  Lee  at- 
tempts to  increase  his  gains  by  means  of  traffic ; 
and,  taking  his  former  comrades,  he  fits  out  a  ship 
with  his  spoils  and  cargo,  but,  a  storm  arising,  is 
almost  lost ;  he  is  compelled  to  lighten  bis  ship  by 
throwing  overboard  hia  cargo.  The  storm  at  sea 
is  powerfully  described,  as  also  is  the  condact  aod 
bearing  of  Lee  during  its  continuance,  in  his  reck- 
lessness defying  both  man  and  God. 

*'  Ocean  has  swallowed  for  its  food 

Spoils  thou  didst  gain  in  murderous  glee ; 

Matt,  could  its  waters  wash  out  blood, 

It  had  been  well  for  thee. 
Crime  fits  for  crime,  and  no  repentant  tear 
Hast  thou  for  sin  7 — then  wait  thine  hour  of  fetr." 

The  wrecked  ship  is  driven  into  a  Spanish  port; 
and,  while  undergoing  repairs,  he  engages  to  carrr 
to  England  a  Spanish  lady  with  her  wealth,  to 
lately  widowed.     Spain  was  redeemed,  but 

"  Too  late  for  thee,  thou  fair  young  bride ; 
The  lips  are  cold,  the  biow  is  pale, 
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That  tboQ  didst  kin  in  lore  and  pride. 

He  cannot  bear  thy  wail. 
Whom  ihoa  didst  lull  with  fondly  murmared  soand ; 
His  coQcb  is  cold  and  lonely  in  the  gromid. 

"  He  fell  for  Spain— her  Spain  no  more ; 

For  be  was  gone  who  made  it  dear ; 

And  she  would  seek  some  distant  shore, 

At  rest  from  strife  and  fear. 
And  wait  amidst  her  sorrows  till  the  day, 
His  Toice  of  lore  shoold  call  her  thence  away. 

"  Lee  feigned  him  grieved,  and  bowM  him  low, 

Twottid  joy  his  heart  could  he  but  aid 

So  good  a  lady  in  her  woe, 

He  meekly,  smoothly  said. 
With  wealth  and  servants  she  is  soon  aboard, 
And  that  i$kiu  stetd  she  rode  beside  her  Lord. 

"  Sleep,  sleep,  thoa  sad  one,  on  the  sea ! 

The  wash  of  waters  lalls  thee  now, 

His  arm  no  more  will  pillow  thee, 

Thy  band  upon  his  brow. 
He  is  not  near,  to  hush  thee  or  to  save. 
The  groand  is  his— the  sea  must  be  thy  grave.** 

Such  is  the  charge  entrusted  to  his  care,  a  wi- 
dowed woman  whose  heart  is  **  worn  with  uncheer- 
ed  grief,"  relying  upon  him,  confiding  in  his  honor; 
and,  what  does  he !  what  thoughts  are  in  his  soul ! 

'*Tbe  moon  comes  op— the  night  goes  on, 

Why  in  the  shadow  of  the  mast, 

Sunds  that  dark  thonghtful  man  alone  T 

Thy  pledge,  man !  hold  it  fast ! 
He  looks  out  on  the  sea  that  sleeps  in  light, 
Aad  growls  an  oath,  *  it  is  too  still  to  night.*" 
•         •  •         •  • 

Is  not  the  picture  perfect  1  the  dark  sullen  man 
holding  coonsel  in  the  still  watches  of  the  night, 
with  his  own  guilty  thoughts,  and- shrinking  from 
t^e  perpetration  of  his  meditated  crime,  because  of 
the  qoiet  of  the  night,  although  no  eyes  but  those 
of  bis  own  confederates  could  behold  the  deed,  on 
that  wild  waste  of  waters.  WordQ  more  true  to 
^ore,  Shakspeare  never  spoke. 

"  He  cannot  look  on  her  mild  eye. 

Her  patient  words  his  spirit  quell. 

Within  that  evil  heart,  there  lie 

The  hopes  and  fears  of  hell. 
His  speech  is  short,  he  wears  a  surly  brow. 
IVre's  none  will  hear  her  shriek,  what  fear  ye  now  ? 

**  The  workings  of  the  soal  ye  fear ; 

Ye  fear  the  power  that  goodness  hath ; 

Ye  fear  the  unseen  one  ever  near. 

Walking  his  ocean-path. 
From  oQt  the  silent  void  there  comes  a  cry — 
Yengeaace  is  mine,  lost  man  ;  thy  doom  is  nigh." 

Fmlly,  however,  the  evil  nature  of  the  man  con- 
<)Der8 ;  the  murder  is  powerfully  described.  The 
<ioine8tic8  are  first  slain,  and  then 


" with  speed  o*  th'  lightning  flash, 

A  loose  robed  form  with  streaming  hair. 
Shoots  by — a  leap— a  quick  short  splash — 
Tia  gone  ! — there  *s  nothing  there. 

The  waves  have  swept  away  the  bubbling  tide. 

Bright  crested  waves,  how  proudly  on  ye  ride  ?** 


And  thus  the  Spanish  lady  has  foiled  the  Bucca- 
neer. Did  our  space  allow,  we  would  gladly  ex- 
tract the  whole  scene,  which  harrows  the  soul  with 
its  stern  simplicity  and  power.  The  conduct  of 
Lee,  too,  drowning  his  horror  at  the  catastrophe  in 
fierce  bravado,  but  unable  to  conceal  from  his  com- 
panions, the  pangs  that  torture  him,  is  well  con- 
ceived ;  and  now  comes  the  incident  on  which  the 
latter  part  of  the  poem  and  the  most  startling,  is 
made  to  rest. 

**  Cries  Lee, '  we  most  not  be  betrayed. 

Tis  but  to  add  another  corse  ! 

Strange  words  tis  said  an  ass  once  brayed. 

ril  never  trust  a  horse ! 
We'll  throw  him  on  the  waves  alive,  he*ll  swim. 
For  once  a  hone  shall  ride,  we  all  riib  him.* " 

*'  Such  sound  to  mortal  ear  ne'er  came 

As  rang  far  o*er  the  waters  wide. 

It  shook  with  fear  the  stoutest  frame — 

That  horse  is  on  the  tide  ! 
As  the  waves  leave  or  lift  him  op,  his  cry 
Comes  lower  now, — and  now  tis  near  and  high.*' 

The  horse  finally  drifts  away,  after  floating  long 
after  them,  his  cry  ringing  in  their  ears. 

The  Buccaneer  and  his  crew  return  to  the  island, 
where  Matt ''  now  lords  it  o^er  the  isle,'*  drowning 
his  remorse  in  drink  and  debauchery.  Hitherto 
his  career  of  crime  has  been  successful ;  he  has 
acquired  wealth,  and  the  crimes  he  has  committed 
sit  easy  on  his  hardened  soul ;  but  now,  the  catas- 
trophe approaches ;  the  "  small  still  voice'*  so  long 
silent,  now  is  to  be  heard,  and  the  "  wages  of  sin** 
to  be  paid  to  the  utmost.  And  how  can  this  hard- 
ened felon  be  made  sensible  of  his  crimes  1  he  has 
no  finer  feelings  which  scorpion-like,  turn  the  sting 
upon  themselves !  there  is  but  one  way,  and  that 
the  author  has  availed  himself  of:  it  is  by  spectral 
visitation.  In  this,  it  bears  some  slight  analogy  to 
the  "Ancient  Mariner,**  but  the  resemblance  is 
very  slight ;  for  what  comparison  is  there  between 
him  who  "  shot  the  Albatross,'*  and  the  Pirate  Lee, 
whose  hands  were  reeking  with  human  blood  1  and 
how  far  different,  too,  the  punishment  that  awaited 
them. 

We  know  that  there  exists  a  prejudice  just  at  pre- 
sent against  ghost  stories.  Monk  Lewis  and  others 
caused  the  public  to  "  sup  on  horrors'*  so  often,  that 
the  supernatural  machinery  of  novels  and  poems, 
has  come  to  be  regarded  as  somewhat  similar  to 
the  thunder  and  lightning  of  a  theatre ;  but  yet  it 
may  sometimes  be  used  judiciously  and  effectively. 

There  is  a  latent  vein  of  superstition  lurking  in 
almost  every  mind,  many  being  influenced  by  the 
feeling  while  ashamed  to  own  it  even  to  themselves. 
We  have  seen  instances  within  our  own  observa- 
tion, of  individuals  possessing  strong  minds  and 
clear  judgments  on  most  matters,  who  were  firm 
believers  in  ghosts,  goblins,  etc. ;  and  who  could 
not  be  laughed,  coaxed,  persuaded,  or  argued  out 
I  of  their  belief.    This  feeling  seems  to  have  its  root 
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deep  in  human  natare ;  and  although  it  is  strongest 
among  savages,  to  whom  each  phase  of  nature  is 
a  wonder,  yet  science  herself  sometimes  fails  to 
expel  the  unwelcome  intruder  from  the  minds  of  her 
Totaries.  If  Samuel  Johnson,  with  his  powerful 
intellect,  was  the  slave  of  superstition,  need  we 
wonder  that  those  of  less  capacity  should  yield  to 
the  same  belief? 

Scien«^e  is  a  sad  disenchanter,  and  ghost  and  gob- 
lin, prodigy  and  portent  have  vanished  before  its 
light ;  the  beautiful  creed  of  the  ancients,  peopling 
the  woods  and  fountains  with  the  airy  forms  of 
Dryads  and  Naiads,  and  filling  space  with  myriads 
of  invisible  watchers  over  the  human  race,  has 
subsided  into  a  d^m  belief  on  the  part  of  a  few  in 
ghosts  and  goblins,  who  only  make  **  night  hideous*^ 
on  particular  occasions  for  a  few  favored  individu- 
als. Germany  appears  to  be  the  last  haunt  of  De- 
monology.  Among  the  mountains  of  the  Hartz,  and 
the  castled  ruins  of  the  Rhine,  *'  Wild  Hunters," 
fairies  and  spirits  still  hold  their  midnight  conclaves 
and  still  retain  a  place  in  the  affections  of  the  peo- 
ple. The  poets  and  rotnancers  of  England  have 
not  failed  to  avail  themselves  of  so  potent  an  auxi- 
liary ;  for  who,  that  has  ever  pored  over  the  magic 
page  of  Sfaakspeare,  has  not  participated  in  the 
frolics  of  Puck,  traversed  with  the  dainty  Ariel 
the  limits  of  space,  and  assisted  in  the  revels  of 
Oberon  and  Titania  t  Yet  these  present  only  the 
more  attractive  side  of  this  belief;  these  *'  gay 
creatures  of  the  element**  whose  existence  is  joy, 
and  whose  presence  is  a  blessing,  form  but  a  small 
portion  of  the  fancied  inhabitants  of  the  spirit-land* 

The  poets  have  chiefly  sought  to  people  the  void 
of  space  with  beings  of  equal  malignity  and  power ; 
and  have  invoked  them  as  ministers  of  pain  and  fear, 
embodying  to  the  vision  of  the  guilty  wretch,  the 
images  of  pain  and  terror  which  haunt  his  inmost 
soul.  Most  of  them,  too,  are  connected  with  the 
operations  of  eonscience,  the  utterings  of  that 
'*  small  still  voice,"  whose  slightest  whisper  can 
shake  the  soul  of  the  strong  man,  as  the  whirlwind 
shakes  the  reed.  Witness  the  array  of  phantoms 
conjured  up  by  the  dreaming  Richard !  the  mur- 
dered Banquo  glaring  upon  Macbeth  at  his  own 
festal  board.  Or,  to  turn  from  fable  to  fact,  the 
warning  shade  that  visited  the  stern  Brutus  in  his 
tent,  what  was  it,  but  the  offspring  of  a  busy  fancy 
and  a  troubled  heart  t 

But  no  where  have  we  seen  this  principle  so 
fully  laid  down,  as  in  that  masterpiece  of  the  great 
Grecian,  where  Orestes  first  becomes  conscious  of 
the  presence  of  the  Furies ;  while  attempting  to 
justify  the  deed  by  which  he  had  avenged  his  pa- 
rent, strange  feelings  creep  over  him ;  he  lifts  his 
eyes  and  there,  invisible  to  all  but  him,  there  stand 
"  Figures  dripping  with  loathly  blood ;  the  angry 
hell-hounds  of  his  mother ;"  he  flies  and  they  pur- 
sue him,  until  at  length  a  Deity  frees  him  from  them. 

Thus  is  the  punishment  of  the  Buccaneer  sha- 


dowed forth.  In  the  pale  spectre  which  haanta, 
and  finally  leads  him  to  his  doom,  we  trace  the  re- 
collection of  jpast  guilt  and  the  dread  of  future 
retribution,  which  ever  dog  the  footstepe  of  crime. 
But  our  space  w&rns  us  to  condense  oui  remarks 
as  much  as  possible. 

The  Buccaneer  has  returned  to  the  Isle,  aod  is 
celebrating  the  anniversary  of  their  guilt  with  those 

"  Who  l8Ugh*d  to  see  the  white  bone  swim." 

The  revel  was  at  its  height — 

"  The  words  they  spoke,  we  may  not  speak. 

The  tales  they  told,  we  may  not  tell. 

Mere  mortal  man,  forbear  to  seek 

The  secrets  of  that  hell ! 
Their  shonts  grow  loud.    Tis  new  mid  boor  of  nigliL 
What  means  upon  the  water  that  red  light  ? 

"  Not  bigger  than  a  star  it  seems, 
A.nd,  now,  tis  like  the  bloody  moon : 
And  now  it  shoots  in  hairy  streams. 
Its  light ! — Twill  reach  us  soon ! 

A  ship !  aiKl  all  on  fire ! — bull,  yards,  and  mait! 

Her  sheeU  are  sheeU  of  flame  !— she's  neshsg  fast ! 

**  And  what  comes  up  above  ibst  ware. 
So  ghastly  white  ? — a  spectral  head!— 
A  horse's  head !  (May  heaven  sare 
Those  looking  on  the  dead, — 
The  waking  dead,)  there  on  the  sea  he  stsoda^ 
The  spectre-horse !— he  moves ;  he  gains  the  suds ! 

**  Onward  he  speeds.    His  ghostly  sides 
Are  streaming  with  a  cold  blue  light 
Heaven  keep  the  wits  of  him  who  rides 
The  spectre-horse  to-night  ? 
His  path  is  shining  like  a  swift  ship's  wake: 
He  gleama  before  Lee's  door  hke  day's  gray  biesL 

"  The  revel  now  is  high  within ; 

It  breaks  upon  the  midnight  air. 

They  little  think  'midst  mirth  and  dia, 

What  spirit  waits  them  there. 
As  if  the  sky  became  a  voioe,  there  spresd 
A  sound  to  appal  the  living,  wake  the  dead. 

"  The  spirit-steed  sent  op  the  neigh. 

It  seemed  the  living  trump  of  hell. 

Sounding  to  call  the  damn'd  away, 

To  join  the  host  that  fell. 
It  rang  along  the  vaulted  sky  ;  the  shore 
Jarr'd  hard,  as  when  the  thronging  surges  lear ! 

**  It  rang  in  ears  that  knew  the  sound ; 

And  hot  flushed  cheeks  are  blsnch'd  with  fear. 

And  why  does  Lee  look  wildly  round  ? 

Thinks  he  the  drown'd  horse  is  near? 
He  drops  the  cup,  his  limbs  are  stiiT  with  fiighL 
Nay  sit  thee  still,  it  is  thy  banquet  oigbt." 

The  struggles  of  the  unhappy  wretch,  compelled 
by  a  power  within,  to  mouot  the  spectre-sie«Ii 
while  his  soul  sickens  with  agony,  is  powerfuUy 
described,  as  is  also  the  night  he  spends  opoa  the 
verge  of  the  sea,  with  the  blaaiog  ship  before  hii 
eyes,  and  the  spectre-steed  beoealh  him;  hot  oir 
limits  will  not  allow  us  to  extract  it.  MoriiBJ 
comes  at  length : 

"  The  spectre-steed  now  slowly  psles ; 
Now  changes  like  the  moonlit ekmd. 
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That  cold,  thin  light  now  slowly  fails, 

That  wrapt  them  like  a  shroud. 
Both  ship  and  horse  are  fading  into  air, — 
Lost,  m»ed,  alone,  see  Lee  is  standing  there !" 

For  a  time,  Lee  is  stunned  and  sibdued  by  his  visi- 
tation; he  returns  home,  and  finds  that  his  com- 
ndes  baye  fled  the  iaJe,  never  to  return  ;  and  that 
he  aiooe  is  left  to  suffer  punishment,  and  meet  the 
doom ;  his  heart  sinks  within  him.   Men  shun  bim. 

"Terror  and  madness  drive  him  back  to  men ; 
His  hate  of  man  to  solitude  again." 

For  a  time,  he  is  free  from  supernatural  visitation, 
and  the  natural  hardihood  of  the  man  returns;  again 
he  rules  and  scoffs  the  crowd ;  but  the  year  is  com- 
ing round,  and  oo  the  anniversary,  the  spectre- 
horse  bears  him  off  again ;  his  spirit  now  is  crushed. 

"  Wbo*8  yondsr  on  that  long  black  ledge, 

Which  makes  so  far  into  the  sea  ? 

See !  there  he  sits  and  pulls  the  sedge — 

Poor,  idle  Matthew  Lee  ! 
So  weak  and  pale  ?  a  year  and  little  more. 
And  thoa  didst  lord  it  bravely  round  the  shore. 

"  It  brought  a  tear  to  many  an  eye, 

That  once,  his  eye  had  made  to  quail. 

'  Lee,  go  with  ns  ;  our  sloop  rides  nigh ; 

Come  help  us  hmat  her  sail.' 
He  shook.    *  You  know  the  spirit  horse  I  ride ; 
He'll  let  me  on  the  sea,  with  none  beside.'  ** 


The  last  act  approaches,  as  the  year  closes. 
ii  seated  in  his  room  waiting  his  doom : 

"  Not  long  bell  watt — where  now  are  gone 
Peak,  citadel,  and  tower,  that  stood 
Beaaiiful  while  the  west  sun  shone, 
And  bathed  them  in  his  flood 

Of  airy  glory  ?~sudden  darkness  fell ; 

And  down  they  sank,  peak,  tower,  and  citadel. 

**  The  darkness,  like  a  dome  of  stone, 
Ceils  ap  the  Heavens,  tis  hush  as  death — 
All  bnt  the  Oceania  dull  low  moan. 
How  hard  Lee  draws  his  breath ! 

He  ihodders  as  he  feels  the  working  power. 

Arouse  thee,  Lee !  up  man  !  it  is  thine  boor ! — 

"  Tis  close  at  hand  :  for  there  once  move. 
The  burning  ship.    Wide  sheets  of  flame 
And  shafted  fire  she  show*d  before ; 
Twice  thus  she  hither  came :— - 
But  DOW  she  rolls  a  naked  hulk,  and  throws 
A  waftting  light ;  then  settling  down  she  goes. 

"  And  where  she  sank,  up  slowly  came 

The  8pectre>horse  from  out  the  sea. 

And  there  he  stands !  his  pale  sides  flame — 

Hell  shortly  meet  thee,  Lee. 
He  treads  the  waters  as  a  solid  floor : 
He's  moving  on.    Lee  meets  him  at  the  door. 

"  He*s  on  the  beach ;  but  stops  not  there. 

He's  on  the  sea !  '  Lee  quit  the  horse'— 

Lee  struggles  hard— tis  mad  despair ! — 

Tis  vain !  the  spirit  corse 
Holds  him  by  fearful  spell ; — he  cannot  leap ; 
Within  thaf  horrid  light  be  rides  the  deep. 

"It  lights  the  sea  around  their  track— 
The  curling  comb  and  dark  steel  wave : 


Lee 


There,  yet  sits  Lee  the  spectre's  back — 

Gone !  gone !  and  none  to  save ! 
They're  seen  no  more  ;  the  night  has  shut  them  in. 
May  Heaven  have  pity  on  thee,  man  of  sin. 

**  The  earth  has  wash'd  away  its  stain. 

The  sealed-Qp  sky  i%  breaking  forth. 

Mustering  its  gloriotis  boats  again 

From  the  far  South  and  North. 
The  climbing  moon  plays  on  the  rippling  sea. 
O,  whither  on  its  waters  rideth  Lee  ?" 
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SCENES  AND  ADVENTURES  IN  THE  ARMY, 

SKETCHES  OF  INDIANS,  AND  LIFE  BEYOND  THE  BORDER. 
By  a  Captain  of  U.  States  Dragoons.        • 

CHAPTER  XIJL 

Fort  Leavenworth  waa  re-occopied  by  our  batta- 
lion ;  a  "  fort''  by  coartesy,  or  rather  by  order :  it 
was  in  reality  but  a  straggling  cantoDment,  but  on 
an  admirable  site.  The  Missouri,  in  an  abrupt 
bend,  rushes  with  wondrous  swiftness  against  a 
rock-bound  shore ;  from  this  the  ground  rises  with 
a  bold  sweep  to  a  hundred  feet  or  more,  then  slo- 
ping gently  into  a  shallow  vale,  it  rises  equally 
again :  and  thus  are  formed  a  number  of  hills,  which 
are  to  the  North  connected  by  a  surface  bnt  slightly 
bent,  to  which  the  vale  insensibly  ascends ;  every 
line  of  every  surface  is  curved  with  symmetry  and 
beauty.  On  these  hill-tops,  shaded  by  forest^treea, 
stands  Fort  Leavenworth.  On  the  one  hand  is  to 
be  seen  the  mighty  river  winding  in  the  distance, 
skirted  by  blue  cliffs ;  on  the  other,  rolling  prairies, 
dotted  with  groves,  and  bounded  on  the  West  by  a 
bold  ridge ;  this  enclosing  in  an  elliptical  sweep  a 
beautiful  amphitheatre,  terminates  five  miles  South- 
ward in  a  knob,  leaving  between  it  and  the  river  a 
view  of  the  prairie  lost  in  a  dim  and  vague  outline. 
How  feeble  are  words !  how  inadequate  to  give  a 
general  idea,  much  more  to  paint  this  rare  scenery, 
where  grandeur  is  softened  by  beauty,  and  the 
beautiful  enhanced  and  dignified  by  a  magnificent 
outline. 

Blessed  with  a  harmonious  and  congenial  though 
a  small  society,  the  days,  the  months,  flew  by. 
Our  duties  performed,  and  studious  improvement 
not  neglected,  the  pleasures  of  female  society  gave 
the  greater  zest  to  diversions  and  exercises.  Often 
the  whole  of  us,  in  a  party  j  would  canter  for  miles 
through  prairie  and  grove,  and  spend  the  day  on 
the  shady  banks  of  a  pretty  stream ;  there,  where 
the  world  had  never  made  its  mark — ^forgetful  of 
its  very  existence — we  gave  our  whole  hearts  to 
sylvan  sports,  to  feast  and  merriment,  to  happiness. 
A  week  seldom  passed  without  dancing  parties,  to 
which  rare  beauty  and  fine  music  lent  their  attrac- 
tions. Sentinels  on  a  distant  frontier,  ever  ready 
to  throw  ourselves  in  the  face  of  savage  enemies, 
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though  severed  from  the  world  with  its  selfish  jar- 
ring interests,  its  contentions  and  tortuous  intrigues, 
its  eternal  struggle  for  dollars,  we  continued,  amid 
our  books  and  social  pleasures,  with  bunting  and 
the  chase,  to  pass  happy  years.  We  always  en- 
joyed the  contemplation  oC  Nature  in  her  untamed 
beauty,  fresh  as  from  the  hands  of  the  Creator. 
The  greatest  danger  of  our  situation  was  that 
lethargy  and  rust  of  mind,  so  naturally  induced 
where  no  exciting  motive,  no  necessity  urges  on  to 
the  labor  of  exertion.  It  is  not  in  human  nature, 
in  such  passive  circumstances,  long  to  escape  their 
impression.  But  some  of  us  strove  hard  to  im- 
prove those  faculties  which  an  unhappy  world 
would  not  always,  as  then,  suffer  to  slumber. 

But  we  were  not  without  our  visiters  from  the 
worlif,  who  sufficiently  refreshed  our  conceptions 
of  its  existence  and  nature,  nor,  from  the  regions  of 
ot£r  far  West;  the  then  accomplished  officers  of  the 
Indian  department,  from  agencies  between  us  and 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  some  members  of  the 
Fur  Company,  fresh  from  natural  scenes,  and  full 
of  racy  anecdote  of  adventure;  they  were  fre- 
quently an  enlivening  addition  to  our  small  society. 
The  memory  of  those  years  is  recalled,  as  in  mo- 
ments of  tranquil  enjoyment  the  dream  of  some 
sweet  forgotten  slumber  steals  on  our  rapt  senses, 
recalling  a  past  which  hovers  indistinctly  between 
the  pleasures  of  imagination  and  the  kindlier  reali- 
ties of  existence. 

In  the  summer  of  1831,  wishing  to  extend  my 
knowledge  of  the  country,  and  weary  of  inactivity, 
I  obtained  leave  of  absence,  in  order  to  accompany 
an  officer  of  the  Indian  Department  on  an  official 
visit  to  the  villages  of  the  Oto  and  0-ma-haw  In- 
dians, and  the  Old  Council  Bluff  in  their  vicinity. 
We  took  with  us  a  French  servant,  or  engage, 
named  Godfrey,  and  had  a  pack-horse,  which  car- 
ried a  tent  and  provisions.  Our  route  was  to  be 
by  the  Sooth  side  of  the  Missouri. 

The  first  day  we  rode  but  a  few  miles ;  our  hired 
man  being  very  drunk ; — as  is  usual  with  these  fel- 
lows OB  such  occasions  when  their  services  are 
most  needed.  He  fell  from  his  horse  on  some  tin 
«ups  and  mashed  them  nearly  flat ;  and  I  discovered 
with  some  surprise  that  they  could  not  be  restored 
to  any  approximation  of  their  original  shape.  The 
pack-horse,  at  the  camp-ground  turned  his  pack, 
and  succeeded  in  kicking  a  small  bag  of  crackers 
very  nearly  to  the  original  state  of  flour.  A  good 
start  is  worth  a  day^s  journey. 

Next  day  we  got  along  more  comfortably.  Our 
course  lay  altogether  over  prairies;  but  in  view 
generally  of  the  timber  of  the  river  and  always  of 
some  small  tributary.  This  night  we  encamped 
on  one  of  the  miry  creeks,  very  difficult  to  cross, 
which  here  abound ;  indicating  a  country  as  rich  as 
it  is  beautiful.  This  was  about  fifty-six  miles 
above  Fort  Leavenworth. 

Tuesday,  June  14th.     We  got  over  the  boggy 


stream  by  0  o^clock ;  after  riding  about  twelve  miles 
(over  rolling  prairie)  we  suddenly  beheld  before  as 
the  beautiful  valley  of  the  Grand  Neme-h&w;  far 
below  us  stretched  out,  a  mile  and  a  half  io  width, 
the  level  prairie  Attorn,  studded  with  numberless 
flowers  of  every  brilliant  colour ;  the  margin  of  the 
river  was  fringed  and  relieved  by  stately  trees; 
five  elks,  disturbed  by  our  approach,  slowly  gal- 
loped away  along  the  hill-side.     But  oor  attention 
was  withdrawn  from  this  beautiful  scene ;  for,  rather 
suddenly,  half  of  the  heavens  were  obscured  bj  an 
immense  black  cloud ;  reaching  from  the  borizoa 
on  either  side,  it  culminated  dark  as  night.    All 
thoughts  were  turned  to  securing  oursehes  from 
the  storm,  and  placing  the  river  behind  us;  ve 
hastened  on,  and  fortunately  struck  its  bank  vbere 
a  large  tree  had   been  felled   across.    Remorin^ 
our  saddles  and  pack,  we  carriet!  them  over;  God- 
frey swam  his  horse  across,  the  others  following. 
We  mounted  to  seek  drier  ground,  and  aboot  half 
a  mile  above  we  encamped  on  a  small  prairie;  we 
were  near  the  edge  of  the  bank ;  along  and  belov 
it  grew  scattered  trees,  enough  to  cooccal  the 
course  of  the  river,  which  made  a  bend  above,  and 
the  "  bluff,"  (or  prairie  hill)  opposite  as,  which  tvas 
half  a  mile  distant.     By  the  time  the  tent  was 
pitched  and  the  horses  hobbled,  the  storm  broke 
over  us  with  an  awful  crash  of  thunder  and  light- 
ning, which  seemed  close  above  and  aroond  as.  It 
rained  in  showers  from  midday  until  dark— then  it 
wonderfully  increased ;  for  hours,  in  almost  con- 
tinuous showers,  it  fell  as  violently  as  I  had  errr 
seen  before  in  storms,  at  the  moment  of  greatest 
force. 

We  remained  sitting  up  in  the  tent,  oar  prori- 
sions,  &c.  raised  on  the  saddles  and  covered  vitb 
blankets ;  our  candle  was  put  out  by  the  rain  aboat 
nine  o^clock.  Near  eleven  we  determined  to  lie 
down,  though  the  ground  was  thoroaghlj  soaked, 
and  we  were  wet  to  the  skin.  In  about  an  hoar 
the  rain  began  to  fall  more  steadily  and  modenteij, 
and  I  fell  asleep. 

About  three  o'clock  I  was  aroused,  and  fonod 
myself  lying  in  water.  A  conviction  that  ve  were 
flooded  was  soon  forced  upon  our  minds,  for  the 
water  rapidly  increased  in  depth.  The  darkness 
was  palpable.  We  were  overwhelmed  with  as- 
tonishment that  the  river  could  in  that  time  orer- 
flow  ita  banks,  and  attached  an  importance  to  oor 
jawful  situation  which  those  who  must  see  os  sli^^ 
and  well  can  never  appreciate.  Variooa  plaw  ^ 
eac9:pe  or  safety  were  now  proposed.  Godfie/ 
thought  we  would  have  to  take  a  tree,  and  lire  co 
one  of  the  horses.  Fortunately  daylight  began  to 
dawn,  when  we  discovered  our  horses  close  bj, 
trembling  with  fear.  The  water  was  now  oesr 
knee  deep,  though  not  over  the  grass.  I  ohserred 
a  remarkable  bank  of  fog  (I  thought)  along  tbe 
foot  of  the  hills.  We  had  to  fish  for  oar  brnlies, 
&c.  at  ^cmi'fl  length  in  the  water.    The  white  fcg 
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sensibly  approached,  and  we  discovered  it  was 
water— the  rirer  in  a  new  channel !  Our  prepara- 
tions were  harried — the  tent  was  left  standing — 1 
abaodsned  a  blanket.  Mr.  B.  was  at  length  mounted, 
and  tried  the  depth  of  water  in  several  directions. 
I  proposed  to  follow  ap  the  margin  of  the  bank, 
koowing  it  was  there  the  shallowest.  I  mounted 
mj  trembling  horse,  when  he  mired,  plunged,  and 
seemed  incapable  of  exertion.  I  got  off,  and  left 
hiffl  loose  to  follow.  The  water  was  half  thigh 
deep;  I  became  much  exhausted,  and  stopped  and 
pulled  off  my  woollen  pantaloons  and  threw  them 
o?er  my  shoulder;  my  companions  had  stuck  to 
their  horses,  and  were  far  ahead ;  I  feared  to  step 
over  the  bank  and  be  swept  off.  At  the  bend  I 
discovered  the  bluflT,  three  hundred  yards  off.  It 
was  DOW  qoite  light ;  1  made  for  the  hill  through  a 
swifl  current  above  my  waist,  and  at  length  reach- 
ing the  new  shore,  offered  up  my  thanks. 

I  threw  myself  on  the  ground,  and  was  soon 
pleased  and  surprised  to  see  the  approach  of  our 
pack-horse,  which  Godfrey  had  left  to  take  care  of 
himself.  I  stopped  him,  and  finding  a  bottle  of 
braody  bad  been  saved,  took  a  hearty  drink. 

On  the  hill-top  we  made  a  fire  and  unpacked 
CTery  thing  to  dry.     The  cries  of  drowning  fawns 
vere  heard  the  whole  forenoon,  and  many  deer 
swam  out  in  our  neighborhood.    The  river  had 
risen  now  about  twenty  feet  perpendicular :  per- 
haps foor  of  which,  on  an  average,  was  over  an 
expanse  of  two  miles.     I  believe  it  had  not  rained 
orer  any  part  of  its  course  earlier  than  at  this  point. 
Jooe  15th.   Afler  having  dried  our  clothing, 
&c.  and  recovered  the  tent,  about  mid-day  we 
were  mounted,  and  rode  some  ten  miles  West  en- 
deavoring to  "  head"  a  little  stream,  emptying  into 
the  Nemehaw  just  below  the  camp ;  which,  though 
o^w  impassable,  and  three  hundred  yards  wide, 
might  the  morning  before  have  been  almost  stepped 
^os8.    The  country  presents  a  uniform  socces- 
sioo  of  prairie  hills,  jutting  out  from  more  elevated 
ridges  toward  the  larger  creeks.     On  arriving  at 
the  top  of  one  of  them,  we  saw  some  hundred  yards 
distant  two  deer.     I  instantly  dismounted,  fired  my 
rifle,  and  one  of  them  iell  dead  :  it  was  a  doe ;  its 
companion,  a  buck,  stood  gazing  at  us  for  some 
mioutes,  while  Godfrey  slowly  dismounting,  aimed 
and  fired;  it  then  moved  slowly  off  untouched.     I 
^^as  well  pleased,  admiring  the  apparent  chivalry 
of  the  poor  animal,  deliberately  standing  fire  over 
the  body  of  his  unfortunate  mate. 

•^nne  1 6th.  A  few  miles  took  us  around  the 
fountain-head  of  the  small  stream,  and  after  pass- 
ing a  very  high  prairie,  the  dividing  ridge  between 
the  two  Nemehaws,  and  two  very  boggy  branches, 
at  ten  o*clock  we  struck  their  main  creek,  which 
presented  a  very  formidable  aspect ;  the  bottom,  a 
half  mile  wide,  was  flooded,  two  feet  deep;  we 
rode  through  to  its  bank,  and  found  it  evidently  im- 
passable, there  being  no  timber — retraced  oar  steps, 


went  a  half  mile,  waded  again  to  its  bank,  felled  a 
tree  across,  led  in  a  horse,  which  swimming  to  the 
opposite  bank,  endeavored  in  vain  to  mount  it.  Not- 
withstanding our  assistance,  the  poor  animal  re- 
mained in  the  water  for  hours,  whilst  we  all,  stand- 
ing in  the  mire,  worked  hard  to  get  it  over,  hoping 
to  save  its  life ;  at  last  we  tried  the  same  side  it 
had  entered,  which  was  apparently,  that  is,  above 
water,  much  the  most  difficult,  and  succeeded  in 
helping  it  out.  We  then  once  more  returned  to 
the  hill,  and  encamped  near  by.  I  began  to  think 
it  an  exceedingly  unpleasant  pleasure  trip,  but  con- 
soled myself  with  shooting  a  curlew  sixty  yards, 
off  hand,  with  a  rifle  ball ;  its  bill  was  more  than 
four  inches  long,  and  of  the  size  of  a  rye  straw. 

17th.  Passed  three  hours  in  making  a  third  and 
successful  attempt  to  cross  this  vile  streav  at  a 
new  place.  Went  E.  of  N.  and  soon  came  in 
sight  of  the  Little  Nemehaw  river,  which  in  its 
scenery  most  strikingly  resembles  its  *' grand** 
namesake,  though  we  found  after  wading  our  horses 
tor  a  mile  through  its  rich  bottom,  that  it  was  a 
"  little"  larger. 

Here  is  a  beautiful  district  between  the  two  Ne- 
mehaws (some  twenty-five  miles)  and  ten  miles  np 
each  stream  from  the  Missouri,  extends  the  reser- 
vation for  the  Otto  and  Omahaw  half-breeds.  In 
two  hours  we  had  crossed  this  stream,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  other,  and  were  in  motion  to  the  N. 
W.  on  a  fine  prairie  ridge,  and  did  not  reach  "  wood 
and  water,"  a  suitable  camping-ground,  until  nine 
o*clock  at  night. 

CHAPTER  XfV. 

18th.  Proceeded  early  a  little  N.  of  West,  cross- 
ing an  endless  succession  of  prairie  hills,  between 
which  were  generally  gutters  filled  with  clear  wa- 
ter, with  vertical  sides,  and  so  deep  that  the  horses 
had  to  leap  them.  After  two  hours  rest  at  noon, 
we  ascended  the  "  divide"  between  the  waters  of 
the  Nemehaws,  (or  Missouri,)  and  the  Great  Platte 
river.  This,  the  highest  ground  between  two 
mighty  rivers,  is  an  immense  prairie  of  table  land, 
impressing  the  senses  with  the  idea  of  an  elevation 
far  greater  perhaps  than  the  reality,  owing  to  the 
extraordinary  circumstances  of  there  being  no  higher 
object  visible — no  distant  mountain,  hill,  or  ine- 
quality, not  even  a  tree,  to  restore  by  comparison 
a  juster  estimate.  I  was  thus,  for  the  first  time, 
out  of  sight  of  timber ;  far  away,  in  every  direc- 
tion, not  even  a  shrub  was  to  be  seen — a  green  sea 
waving  in  the  breeze !  An  American  poet,  gaining 
here  a  new  idea,  might  add  a  line  to  these  of  Byron : 

"  There  is  a  pleasure  in  the  pathless  woods ; 
There  is  a  rapture  on  the  lonely  shore ; 
There  is  society  where  none  intrudes 
By  the  deep  sea." 

Verily  I  then  felt 

^*  I  love  not  man  the  less,  but  Nature  moM 
In  this  my  interview.'* 
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A  thousaDd  anuttered  thoughts  filled  my  mind ;  I 
almost  fancied  I  could  hear  the  music  of  the  spheres, 
of  which  old  Spenser  must  have  been  thinking  when 
he  wrote, 

"  A  tolemii  silence-  first  invades  the  ear.** 
It  was  a  vast  solitude;  but  in  my  excitement,  I 
foun<r  in  truth  '*  society"  enough.  Then,  how  easy 
for  the  mind  to  restore  the  scene  so  lately  passed, 
though  gone  forever;  and  though  dwelling  upon 
the  unhappy  fate  of  the  fallen  race,  to  people  it 
anew  with  those  bold  hunters  of  the  plains.  Amid 
the  traces  of  reality — the  bleached  bones  around 
me — ^my  mind  was  filled  with  images  of  the  Indian 
and  his  occupation  :  war  and  the  chase.  A  short 
thirty  years  ago,  and  from  this  spot,  thousands  of 
buffalo  might  have  been  seen,  and  the  wild  red  man 
lejoioing  in  the  pursuit,  the  slaughter  and  the  feast. 
The  uncontrolled,  the  untrammelled,  the  Free — 
free  and  happy,  as  God  created  them  ere  they  were 
robbed,  enslaved,  poisoned,  withered  by  the  pesti- 
lence. Alas!  for  the  gift  of  civilization.  The 
'*  long  knife"  came  and  brought  with  him  the  *'  fire 
water,"  and  the  small-pox,  and  completed  his  work 
with  paper  treaties— construed  and  explained  under 
the  gentle  auspices  of  the  sword. 

But  lo !  the  alarm !  A  tribe  is  aroused  to  arms ! 
as  the  SUB  arose,  a  bold  and  bloody  deed  had  been 
done.  A  whole  tribe,  and  their  enemies !  and  thou- 
sands, mounted  on  the  wild  horse,  rushed  as  they 
desperately  fled,  mile  after  mile  along,  a  wonder- 
ful chase,  all  in  sight,  over  the  level  prairie — thun- 
dering on !  the  Heavens  rent  with  yells,  quavering 
in  a  thousand  throats,  the  appalling  cry  for  the  ven- 
geance of  blood.  ^i»  scarcely  fancy — I  have  seen 
those  who  have  witnessed  such  a  sight. 

But  the  Indian  was  gone — the  buffalo  was  no 
where  to  be  found ; — there  seems  a  sympathy  be- 
tween them,  and  the  poor  animal  flies  not  from  the 
Indian  as  from  the  white ;  their  fates  are  alike ;  the 
buffalo  has  receded  about  ten  miles  annually  for 
150  years,  and  we  find  them  together  approaching 
the  barren  confines  of  the  other  ocean.  A  short 
tarrying  place  was  the  Father  of  waters,  the  dark 
flood  of  the  Mississippi,  fit  boundary  to  the  mighty 
empire,  the  vast,  the  beautiful  regions  to  its  East ; 
a  limit  which  an  Alexander  had  scarce  wept  to 
cross.  But  our  grasping,  restless  borderers  o*er- 
lept  it  at  once,  wandering  ever  onward  through  a 
wilderness  of  unappropriated  riches.  And  I  too,  a 
pioneer,  was  I  not  here,  in  this  awful  though  beau- 
tiful plain,  full  500  miles  beyond,  on  the  verge  of 
the  great  American  Desert,  which  caravans  of 
weary  pilgrims  will  soon  penetrate,  defying  its 
thirsty  poverty,  and  the  arms  of  its  poor  nomade 
tribes, — battling  feebly  to  the  last,  for  their  starving 
inheritance,— scaling  the  precipices  and  eternal 
snows  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  to  seek  new  homes 
in  that  weeping  climate  of  the  Columbia  and  the 
Pacific,  deprived  of  every  vestige  of  the  comforts 
of  civilization ;— that  civilization,  which  under- 


standing not,  and  sharing  not,  they  will  forswear, 
and  abandon  forever.* 

As  these  thoughts  passed  through  my  mind,  a 
dark  thunder-cloud  which  had  slowly  arisen  is  ad- 
vance of  us,  and  approaching  nearer  and  nearer, 
had  assumed  pslpably  the  appearance  of  a  vast 
spread  eagle,  perfect  in  shape,  save  the  bead. 
which  seemed  averted,  and  hid  behind  a  bank  of 
cloud.  We  could  but  look  and  wonder  in  uleoce, 
till  the  imminent  dread  of  the  storm  banished  ill 
thoughts  of  eagle,  Indian,  bnffalo,  or  squatter,  aod 
making  an  anxious  survey,  I  beheld  far  awaj  a 
solitary  oak,  which  (experience  had  taught  me  to 
believe)  stood  sentinel-like,  the  guardian,  or  rather 
offspring,  of  a  fountain.  Patiently  we  rode  toward 
it,  and  our  faith  was  rewarded,  for  such  was  foond 
to  be  the  case.  We  prepared  our  ni^ht  camp  in 
time  to  escape  the  worst  of  a  drenching  shower. 

June  19.  Pursued  a  W.  N.  W.  coarse,  and  is 
a  few  hours  came  in  sight  of  the  Great  Platte  riter, 
and  made  a  halt  at  the  Little  Saline ;  it  is  twentj 
yards  wide — ^a  shallow  stream,  running  swifUy 
over  a  rocky  bottom ;  the  water  is  brackish.  We 
remounted  at  twelve  o'clock,  and  following  op  the 
course  of  the  river,  passed  over  a  low,  saodj, 
sterile  district.  There  were  many  trails  leading 
to  the  Otto  villages.  The  Indians,  moving  like 
the  buffaloes,  in  single  file,  make,  like  them,  deep 
paths.  We  passed  in  succession  the  **Old  Villige*' 
and  the  "  Lower  Village,"  oppressed  by  beat  lod 
thirst,  and  somewhat  sorrowful  that  all  signs,  or 
absence  of  signs,  indicated  that  the  Indians  had  ill 
gone  on  the  summer  hunt.  At  sunset  we  reached 
the  Upper  Village,  which,  accordingly,  we  found 
utterly  deserted. 

.Finding  nothing  but  stagnant  water,  aod  hoping 
to  do  justice  to  an  intolerable  thirst,  I  seised  a 
bucket,  descended  the  lofty  and  very  precipitoos 
bluff*  on  which  the  village  stands,  crossed  the  flat 
meadow  bottom,  (having  been  deceived  by  appear- 
ances as  to  the  distance  to  the  river,  which  was  io 
reality  half  a  mile,)  and  at  last  found  that  the  wa- 
ter was  exceedingly  muddy  and  quite  warm.  It 
was  now  growing  dark,  and  I  turned  my  solittiy 
steps  over  the  wild  flats,  in  the  midst  of  a  tbander- 
storm.  Gusts  of  rain  and  wind  rendered  mj  steps 
unsteady — the  lightning^s  flare,  revealing  is  ^ 
tall  rustling  grass,  the  many  pools  of  water,  seemed 
actually  to  play  around  the  bright  bucket  which  I 
held  in  my  hand.  I  found  my  party  had  selected 
quarters  in  a  '^  Lodge." 

These  dwellings  of  the  Indian  are  more  com- 
fortable than  the  common  houses  in  the  frontier 
States.  Around  a  circular  excavation  about  three 
feet  deep,  and  forty  in  diameter,  a  conical  edifice 
of  poles  rests  upon  a  strong  frame  work ;  this  i« 
covered  three  or  four  feet  thick  with  wattled  bushea, 
&c.  and  earth— leaving  at  the  apex,  about  twenty- 

♦  The  prairie  inspired  prophecy  is  now  Hiitoiy— ye«rfj 
parties  cross  tho  Roeky  M oontains. 
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fire  feet  fTom  the  floor,  a  Bmall  opeoing  for  light 
and  the  escape  of  smoke :  under  this  is  fixed  the 
inclined  stick  or  fole  on  which  the  kettle  is  sus- 
peDded  oTer  the  fire.  Aroand  the  edge  the  area  is 
dirided  ofi*  into  very  comfortahle  berths,  rendered 
more  or  less  private  by  matting.  Cool  in  summer, 
and  warm  in  winter,  they  are  never  troubled  with 
smoke.  Many  are  much  larger,  but  this  is  the 
Dsaal  size,  in  which  several  families  live.  Con- 
ceive of  forty  or  fifty  of  these, — appearing  to  be 
solid  mounds,— erected  without  regard  to  order, 
vhicb  would  be  somewhat  difficult,  owing  to  their 
circular  shape — a  horse  pen  of  canes, — and  in  the 
vicioity  some  fifty  acres  of  corn  in  patches,  some 
Dot  larger  than  the  eighth  of  an  acre,  others  form- 
ing a  field  of  size — and  though  not  fenced,  the  dif- 
ferent proprietorships  marked  ofi" — and  some  idea 
is  had  of  the  Otto  village. 

Jaoe  20th.  I  was  awoke  last  night  by  the  thun- 
der rererberating  around  my  subterranean  abode, 
and  beheld  the  lightnings  seeming  to  play  around 
a  bole  in  the  sky  of  utter  darkness ;  betw^een  asleep 
and  awake,  my  sensations  were  the  more  strange 
and  pleasing,  as  I  could  not  realize  my  unwonted 
sitaatioo. 

Finding  the  river  too  high  to  cross,  we  concluded 
to  send  Godfrey  to  a  trading-house,  thirty  miles 
above,  on  the  Missouri,  for  assistance.  So  we  set 
to  work  to  make  a  small  raft  of  the  logs  we  could 
find.  He  seated  himself,  paddle  in  hand,  a-straddle 
on  one  end,  near  waist  deep  in  water,  but  with 
lome  articles  dry  on  the  "  bow."  We  lost  sight 
of  him  near  the  other  bank,  and  a  mile  lower  down. 

This  is  the  largest  tributary  of  the  Missouri, 
^t  like  all  other  rivers  entering  it  (or  the  Lower 
Mississippi,)  from  the  S.  W.,  is  turbid.  All  those 
from  the  other  side  are  clear ;  and  this  eztraordi- 
oaiy  rale  holds  with  respect  to  the  tributaries  of 
tbe  Arkansas  and  Red  rivers.  The  Platte,  in 
most  of  its  course,  has  a  perfectly  level  bottom, 
vitboDt  timber,  and  from  two  to  twelve  miles 
broad.  Rising  at  the  base  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, near  the  source  of  the  Arkansas,  the  waters 
of  the  two  springs  mingle,  after  flowing  in  a  de- 
TioQs  circuit  of  4000  miles. 

The  scene  in  the  village  to-night  is  imposing. 
The  stars  shine  brightly — it  is  a  perfect  calm ;  the 
i^rescent  throws  a  doubtful  shadow.  I  wander 
UDong  the  earth  mounds,  more  like  ancient  tombs 
than  the  abodes  of  man ;  far  below,  the  swollen  and 
toighty  river, "dark  heaving,"  sounds  a  melancholy 
%od  awful  monotone;  the  poetical  whip-poor-will 
ilone  breaks  the  dead  oppressive  silence  with  the 
mosic  of  a  living  sound.  Far  in  the  wilderness, 
we  felt  doubly  alone  amid  these  dwelling  places  of 
man. 

June  21.  At  4  P.  M.  three  horsemen  appeared 
to  oar  anxious  eyes  beyond  the  river ;  it  was  God- 
frey with  aid,  and  we  were  directed  to  the  village, 
^ree  miles  below.    He  got  over  late  and  with 


much  difficulty,  bringing  with  him  a  half-breed  and 
the  old  Frenchman,  Barada,  (p.  84,)  the  semi-am- 
phibious, universal  interpreter,  and  the  father  of 
forty  children. 

June  22.  About  sunrise,  in  a  cold  drizzle,  we 
were  on  the  river-bank,  looking  on  with  some  cu- 
riosity at  the  doings  of  our  savage  friends.  Two 
elk  skins  united  were  gathered  round  the  edge,  and 
distended  with  willow  boughs — (it  is  then  called  a 
boucp,)  and  were  ready  for  the  launch ;  but  that  a 
Frenchman  seems  to  make  it  a  rule,  if  he  find  no 
holes,  to  punch  some  through  and  then  tie  them 
up.  Dressed  in  woollen,  and  a  blanket  thrown 
around  me,  I  shivered  as  I  looked  on,  and  then 
most  reluctantly  stripped  myself-^save  a  cloth 
vest — ^to  take  my  place  in  this  strange  and  dan- 
gerous aquatic  experiment.  In  the  bouco  was 
placed  all  the  baggage,  and  Mr.  B.  Godfrey  took 
charge  of  the  horses.  Half  swimming  and  half 
wading  in  quicksands,  the  two  others,  rope  in 
mouth,  took  this  leather  tub  in  tow,  while  I  steadied 
it  behind.  The  river  is  half  a  mile  wide  in  a  di- 
rect line ;  we  had  chosen  a  point  where  there  was 
an  island  in  the  midst.  We  reached  it  in  safety ; 
but  I  was  almost  convulsed  with  cold,  and  nearly 
speechless.  I  wrapped  myself  up  on  the  sand  in 
two  blankets,  and  in  twenty  minutes  was  much  re- 
covered. The  men  had  fashioned  the  huts  of  two 
green  willows  into  the  semblance  of  paddles,  when 
Mr.  B.  and  myself  both  entered  the  bouco — the 
stout  Maugrain  leading,  old  Barada  behind.  This 
side  was  worse;  the  water  ran  in  great  waves. 
We  paddled  with  all  our  strength.  At  last  Mau- 
grain faltered,  and  would  have  sunk  us,  but  fortu- 
nately he  found  himself  in  depth.  With  a  brave 
heart  he  put  out  his  utmost  powers,  and  reached 
the  bank,  silent,  but  evidently  much  overcome. 
The  paddling  had  quite  restored  my  circulation. 

June  22.  After  a  short  breathing-time,  our 
horses  being  saddled,  we  left  the  banks  of  the 
Platte ;  crossing  the  level  prairie  bottom,  without 
other  adventure  than  miring  a  horse,  we  approached 
the  Elkhorn,  six  miles  distant.  This,  like  the 
stream  of  the  same  name  in  Kentucky,  is  a  beauti- 
ful one ;  it  is  about  fifty  feet  wide,  of  a  sandy  bot- 
tom, limpid  and  deep  waters.  After  taking  here  a 
cup  of  hot  cofi*ee,  we  pursued  our  ride,  and  eight 
miles  brought  us  to  the  Papion,  a  small  and  muddy 
stream  mouthing  in  the  Missouri;  the  Elkhorn 
empties  into  the  Platte  from  the  left,  so  here  is  a 
remarkable  instance  of  the  extraordinary  rule  ap- 
plying to  the  Western  waters  before  mentioned. 

On  approaching  the  Missouri,  the  country  as- 
sumes appearances  of  more  variety  and  interest, 
than  the  prairie  distant  from  water-courses,  where 
there  is  great  uniformity;  here  are  to  be  seen  ab- 
rupt hills,  partially  covered  with  trees,  and  nearer 
the  river  on  either  side,  conical  in  shape,  with  jut- 
ting rocks.  Having  ridden  twenty-five  miles  in  an 
E.  N.  £.  direction,  we  arrived  this  afternoon  at 
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Cabanne^s  trading  house,  which  is  a  few  mOes  be- 
low old  Fort  Atkinson,  on  **  Council  Bluffs,**  and 
were  delighted  in  having  accomplished  the  last  of 
our  difficulties — which  had  their  origin  and  aggra- 
vation in  cold  rains. 

June  33.  The  Missouri  having  risen  three  feet  last 
night,  there  is  a  probability  of  the  fur  company's 
steamboat  Yellow  Slono  getting  down  from  above, 
where,  having  been  long  detained  by  low  water, 
preparations  have  been  made  for  passing  the  year. 

The  Ottos  had  led  their  village  ten  days ;  they 
fear  the  small-poz,  which  is  here  reported  to  be  at 
Liberty,  Missouri.  Four  or  &re  hundred  of  the 
Pawnees  have  died  of  the  influenza,  which  has 
passed  through  this  region  as  an  epidemic.  Win- 
ter, spring,  and  summer,  the  weather  is  very  damp 
and  cold. 

An  old  acquaintance  and  a  resident  of  the  coon- 
try,  arriving  to-day,  we  rode  together  to  view  the 
localities  and  ruins  of  Fort  Atkinson.  We  found 
but  melancholy  memorials  of  the  long  occupation 
of  the  post  by  the  gallant,  the  '*  marching  6th;** 
soon  the  luxuriant  blue  grass,  will  alone  remind 
the  wandering  traveller  of  the  former  existence  of 
this  post  "  renowned  in  stories, ^^ 

After  remaining  in  this  vicinity  a  few  days,  we 
procured  a  canoe — rather  out  of  sorts — of  which 
the  rising  waters  had  deprived  some  owner  above ; 
and  sending  back  the  horses  by  an  Indian,  em- 
barked on  our  return,  still  with  Godfrey  for  our 
only  assistant.  The  only  store  of  meat  which  we 
took  for  a  descending  voyage  of  about  300  miles, 
was  five  pounds  of  raw  salted  pork. 

In  a  few  hours  we  passed  the  spot  where  the 
Great  Platte  impetuously  discharges  itself  by  seve- 
ral channels  right  across  the  current  of  the  Mis- 
souri, thus  causing  a  turmoil  amid  the  waters 
rather  dangerous  to  our  primitive  navigation.  A 
change  is  here  observed  in  the  river  scenery,  and 
a  great  improvement ;  it  now  resembles  that  of  the 
Ohio,  or  Upper  Mississippi ;  and  it  is  remarkable 
that  the  bluffs  rise  from  the  river  only  on  the  right 
bank,  for  200  miles  below  this  point;  they  are 
here  crowned  with  forests.  On  the  north  side  is  a 
wonderful  bottom  perfectly  level,  and  averaging 
about  three  miles  in  width ;  about  half  a  mile  of 
this,  nearest  the  river,  is  almost  invariably  a  lofty 
forest, — beyond,  a  beautiful  sayouna.  About  400 
square  miles  of  exceedingly  rich  and  beautiful,  level 
and  well  watered  ground  in  a  body! — ^Thirty-five 
miles  lower,  we  passed  the  mouth  of  the  Riviere 
de  Table,  running  from  the  South ;  ^ve  miles  lower 
there  is  a  remarkable  pass,  where  a  bluff  of  verti- 
cal rock  projects  into  the  river,  where  it  is  not 
above  150  yards  wide.  We  encamped  near  sun- 
set, having  run  eighty  miles  (by  French  count 
thirty-two  leagues)  in  eleven  and  a  half  hours,  with 
but  one  paddle,  and  stopping  to  kill  a  deer. 

The  next  day  we  passed  the  mQUth  of  the  Littlo , 
Nemehaw,  just  below  which  is  apparently  a  fine 


place  for  building — a  bluff  handsomely  sloped,  and 
sufficient  timber ;  and  it  is  said  a  vein  of  atoDC  coal 
close  at  hand.  About  three  miles  lower  is  the 
most  beautiful  spot  I  have  seen  on  the  hvei.  Not 
far  from  here,  as  Godfrey  relates,  the  Ottos  list 
winter  killed  forty  elks  in  deep  snow  with  their 
tomahawks. 

Finding  a  deer  in  the  river,  this  forenooo,  we 
gave  chase ;  it  was  nearly  a  mile  below,  but  the 
poor  animal,  alarmed  at  our  rapid  approach,  be- 
came confused,  and  repeatedly  changed  its  course; 
all  paddling  our  best,  the  canoe  shot  like  an  arrow; 
we  got  within  twenty  feet,  when  my  rifle,  for  the 
first  time,  missed  fire.  I  then  tried  a  shotgun 
with  no  better  luck.  Godfrey's  rifle  also  missed; 
the  deer  was  close  to  land,  when  at  another  trial 
Godfrey ^s  gun  went  off,  and  deer  too;  bat  poor 
fellow,  with  a  ball  through  his  neck.  The  deer 
are  driven  to  the  bars  by  mosquitoes  by  the  score; 
we  have  only  to  give  the  canoe  a  good  direction, 
partially  conceal  our  bodies,  and  suffer  it  to  fioai, 
to  get  within  a  few  feet  of  them ;  in  this  maooer 
we  killed  to-day  a  fat  doe. 

The  third  evening  we  arrived  safely  at  canton- 
ment Leavenworth. 

CHAPTER  XV. 

We  were  often  visited  by  deputations  and  treaty 
parties  of  the  many  wilder  tribes  of  Indians,  varj- 
ing  as  much  in  dress  and  personal  appearance  as  ia 
character  and  pursuits.  The  celebrated  Shawnee 
Prophet  was  once  or  twice  at  the  post,  and  1  hare 
heard  him  speak  in  council ;  he  was  an  old  nan, 
but  little  distinguished  in  appearance. 

One  hundred  Pawnees  paid  us  a  visit,  on  busi- 
ness with  their  agent ;  Caput  Bleu  was  at  their 
head,  a  chief  remarkable  for  dignity  and  saaTitj  of 
manners — a  born  gentleman.  Reared  wholly  in 
prairies,  they  seemed  almost  lost  in  the  little  woodj 
around  us.  We  all  attended  one  ereninfr  at  ^ 
dance  among  their  camp  fires :  of  their  entertain- 
ments, one  was  very  remarkable,  resembling,  in- 
deed, an  institution  of  classic  Greece.  Of  a  sod- 
den a  fine  looking  warrior  sprang  into  the  circle, 
stuck  an  arrow  into  the  ground,  and  then,  in  the 
most  animated  language,  recounted  one  of  his  deeds 
in  arms ;  closing  with  a  call  upon  any  performer  of 
a  greater  action  to  make  his  claim  to  the  pnie. 
He  said,  in  substance,  that  he  had  ridden  akwe  to 
a  Spaniard's  (Mexican's)  house,  shot  down  the 
owner,  scalped  him,  and  driven  off  sixty  horsci 
and  mules.  After  a  pause,  another  Bnve  arose; 
described  an  action  which  he  deemed  more  biare 
or  reputable.  He  had,  on  a  certain  occasion,  struck 
a  man  in  battle :  and  then  removing  the  arrow,  laifl 
it  at  the  feet  of  the  presiding  chief.  Others  i« 
like  manner  offered  articles,  some  of  more  value, 
until  many  had,  in  their  finest  style  of  oratory,  pro- 
claimed their  proudest  deeds.  These  rccitols  art 
always  strictly  veracious ;  and  MiioD,  or  cnstaa 
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derides  that  they  are  not  immodett.  At  the  close, 
the  chief  adds  his  sanction  by  a  distribution  of  the 
prizes.  Opinion  has  settled  the  comparative  honor 
of  many  of  these  feats.  The  highest  is,  to  take  a 
warrior  prisoner ;  the  second,  first  to  strike  a  dead 
or  fallen  mao  in  battle :  there  are  several  reasons 
giren  for  this  singular  honor ;  one  perhaps  is,  that 
it  is  most  likely  to  fall  to  the  person  who  has  slain 
tiie  enemy.  A  wounded  man  is  dangerous  to  ap- 
proach, and  will  generally  have  friends  near  him ; 
and  it  is  a  frequent  stratagem  to  feign  death  to 
draw  on  an  enemy, — seeking  this  honor,  to  almost 
certain  destruction.  I  once  saw  a  warrior  rushing 
too  eagerly  to  strike  a  foe,  who  certainly  was  quite 
dead,  killed  by  an  accidental  shot.  Next  to  this 
feat  is,  to  strike  an  opposing  enemy  in  battle. 

We  were  frequently  visited  by  parties  of  Ottoes, 
&om  near  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Platte :  they 
were  a  brave  and  interesting  people.  Their  prin- 
cipal chief,  I-e-tan,  was  a  distinguished  man,  of 
great  prowess,  and  profound  judgment  or  crafl: 
perhaps  his  most  remarkable  quality  was,  a  close 
obserration  and  penetration  of  character  and  mo- 
tires.  I  beard  a  gentleman  who  knew  him  well, 
aod  spoke  his  language,  say,  that  he  had  known 
him  to  form  judicious  if  not  accurate  estimates  of 
men,  from  a  half  bourns  acquaintance,  and  without 
nnderstanding  a  word  that  was  spoken.  But  deep 
beoeath  the  calm  exterior  of  his  character  burned 
a  lava  of  impetuous  passions  which,  when  strongly 
looTed,  burst  forth  with  a  fierce  and  blind  violence. 

I-e-tan  had  the  advantage  of  a  fine  and  command- 
ing figure ;  so  remarkable,  indeed,  that  once  at  a 
dinner  on  a  public  occasion  at  Jefierson  Barracks, 
bis  health  was  drank,  with  a  complimentary  appli- 
cation of  the  lines — 

"A  combination  and  a  form  indeed, 

"  Where  every  god  did  seem  to  set  his  seal, 

"  To  give  the  world  assurance  of  a  man.*' 

Tbere  was  a  passage  in  the  life  of  this  chief 
^Mcb  has  been  so  perverted  by  an  itinerant  Indian 
story-monger,  that  I  cannot  refrain  from  giving  it 
lightly.  Iq  a  deep  carouse  which  tpok  place  one 
night  in  the  village,  in  1822,  his  brother,  a  fine 
fellow,  named  Blue-eyes,  (that  color  being  very  ex- 
traordinary in  an  Indian,)  had  the  misfortune  to  bite 
ofi:  a  small  piece  of  I-e-tan^s  nose.  So  soon  as  he 
became  fully  sensible  of  this  irreparable  injury,  to 
which  as  an  Indian  he  was  perhaps  even  more  sen- 
sitive than  a  white  man,  I-e-tan  burned  with  a  mor- 
1^  resentment.  H^  told  his  brother  that  he  would 
Itill  him;  and  retired,  got  a  rifle,  and  returned. 
Bloe-eyes  was  found  leaning  with  folded  arms 
apinst  a  pillar  of  his  lodge,  and  thus,  with  a  he- 
roic stoicism  which  has  been  rightly  attributed  as  a 
characteristic  of  the  race,  without  a  murmur,  or  a 
Word,  or  the  quiver  of  a  muscle,  submitted  to  his 
croel  fate.  I-e-tan  deliberately  shot  him  through 
the  heart. 

'Hien  was  I-e-tan  seized  with  a  violent  re- 


morse, and  exhibited  the  redeeming  traits  of  re- 
pentance and  inconsolable  grief,  and  of  greatness, 
in  the  very  constancy  of  the  absorbing  sentiment. 
He  retired  from  all  intercourse  with  his  race,  ab- 
staining wholly  from  drink,  for  which  ho  had  a 
propensity;  as  if  under  a  vow,  he  went  naked  for 
near  two  years;  he  meditated  upon  suicide,  and 
was  probably  only  prevented  from  committing  it  by 
the  influence  of  a  white  friend;  but  he  sought 
honorable  death  in  desperate  encounters  with  all 
enemies  he  could  find,  and  in  this  period  acquired 
his  name  or  title,  from  a  very  destructive  attack 
which  he  made  upon  a  party  of  the  I-e-tan  tribe. 
He  lived  a  year  or  two  with  the  Pawnees,  acquired 
perfectly  their  very  difficult  language,  and  attained 
a  great  influence  over  them,  which  he  never  lost. 
Afler  several  years  of  such  penance  I-e-tan  re- 
visited the  villages  of  his  nation ;  and,  in  1830,  on 
the  death  of  La  Criniere,  his  elder  brother,  suc- 
ceeded him  as  principal  chief. 

I-e-tan  married  many  of  the  finest  girls  of  his 
own  and  neighboring  tribes,  but  never  had  children. 
Latterly,  one  of  his  wives  proved  to  be  pregnant ; 
and,  while  wavering  between  love  and  revenge,  a 
male  child  was  born  with  teeth.  Vanity  now  proved 
the  strongest  passion ;  he  feigned  to  believe  it  his 
son,  and  pronounced  it  a  special  interposition  of 
the  Great  Spirit,  of  which  this  extraordinary  sign 
was  the  proof.  I-e-tan  was  the  last  chief  who 
could  so  fkr  resist  the  ruinous  influence  of  the  in- 
creasing communication  of  his  tribe  with  the  villan- 
ous — the  worse  than  barbarous  whites  of  the  ex- 
treme frontier,  as  to  keep  the  young  men  under  a 
tolerable  control ;  his  death  proved  a  signal  for  li- 
cense and  disorder. 

Intemperance  was  the  great  fault  in  I-e-tan's 
character — the  cause  of  his  greatest  misfortune  and 
crime ;  it  led  to  a  violent  death.  The  circumstan- 
ces of  this  tragedy  are  worthy  of  record,  if  only 
that  they  develop  some  strong  traits  of  aboriginal 
character;  they  are  as  follows:  In  April,  1837^ ac- 
companied by  his  two  youngest  wives,  at  a  trading- 
house  near  the  mouth  of  the  Platte,  he  indulged  in 
one  of  his  most  violent  fits  of  drunkenness ;  and  in 
this  condition,  on  a  dark  and  inclement  night,  drove 
his  wives  out  of  doors :  two  men  of  his  tribe  who 
witnessed  these  circnmstances  took  the  utmost  ad- 
vantage of  them,  and  seduced  the  women  to  fly  in 
their  company.  One  of  these  men  had.  formerly 
been  dangerously  stabbed  by  I-e-tan.  Actuated  by 
hatred— calculating  perhaps  on  the  chief^s  decli- 
ning power,  and  the  strength  of  their  connexion, 
which  was  great — the  seducers  becoming  tired  of 
outlying  in  hunting  camps,  &c.,  determined  to  re- 
turn to  the  village  and  face  it  out.  Such  cases  of 
elopement  are  not  very  unfrequent;  but,  after  a 
much  longer  absence,  the  parties  generally  become 
silently  reconciled,  if  necessary,  through  the  ar- 
rangement of  friends.  But  I-e-tan  said  that  it  was 
not  only  a  personal  insult  and  injury,  but  an  evi- 
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dent  defiance  of  his  power ;  and  that  he  would  live  j  tion  of  their  maoBers  before  strangen.  It  origl- 
or  die  the  chief  of  the  Ottoes.  His  enemies  had  nated  perhaps  in  an  overwroagbt  copy  of  the  cold 
prepared  their  friends  for  resistance,  and  I-e-tan  ^  dignity  and  hardness  of  the  reputed  Roman  chanc- 
armed  himself  for  the  conflict.  He  sought  and  ter ;  and  served — while  it  misled, — ^to  give  a  facti- 
found  the  young  men  in  the  skirts  of  the  village,  tious  interest  to  the  red  hereof  a  romaoce;  botthe 
near  some  trees  where  their  supporters  were  con-  •  world  may  rely  upon  it  that  those,  whose  pursuits 
cealed.  I-e-tan  addressed  the  man  whom  he  had ,  have  led  to  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  natire 
formerly  wounded ;  *'  Stand  aside;  I  do  not  wish  character  of  the  aborigines,  have  not  been  wnteis. 
to  kill  y(m;  I  have  perhaps  injured  you  enough/'  The  Indian,  so  reserved  and  dignified  incooDcil, 
The  fellow  immediately  fled.     He  then  fired  upon ,  and  in  his  intercourse  with  strangers,  at  home  with 


the  other,  and  missed  him ;  who,  about  to  return 
the  fire,  was  shot  down  by  a  nephew  of  I-e-tan's, 
from  a  great  distance.     He  then  drew  a  pistol. 


his  tribe,  and  in  domestic  life  is  eminently  social; 
full  of  merriment  and  laughter,  and  fond  of  a  prac- 
tical joke ;  he  seeks  lively  company ;  attends  fet^ 


jumped  astride  his  fallen  enemy,  and  was  about  to  and  amuses  himself  with  ludicrous  nirratives,  or 


listens  to  the  marvellous  stories  and  traditions  of 
the  olden  time ;  he  frequently  passes  the  night  in 


blow  his  brains  out,  when  the  interpreter,  D«rian, 

hoping  even  then  to  stop  bloodshed,  struck  up  his 

pistoly  which  was  discharged  in  the  air,  and  seized  |  singing  and  dancing;  or, — in  romantic  mood,— 

I-e-tan  around  the  body  and  arms ;  at  this  instant '  serenades  with  his  flute,  and  sings  praises  to  some 


the  wounded  man,  writhing  in  the  agony  of  death, 
discharged  his  rifle  at  random ;  the  ball  shattered 
Dorian's  arm,jand  broke  both  of  I-e-tan's ;  but  being 
then  unloosed,  he  sprang  upon  and  stamped  the 
body,  and  called  upon  his  sister,  an  old  woman, 
who,  with  an  axe  in  hand,  came  running  like  his 
nephews  and  friends  from  the  village,  to  beat  out 
his  brains,  which  she  did.  At  this  instant  (Dorian 
being  out  of  the  way)  a  volley  was  fired  from  the 
trees  at  I-e>tan,  and  five  balls  penetrated  his  body; 
then,  his  nephews  coming  too  late  to  bis  support, 
took  Bwifl  vengeance :  they  fired  at  his  now  flying 
enemies,  and,  although  they  were  in  motion,  near 
two  hundred  yards  distant,  three  of  them  fell  dead. 
I-e-tan  was  conveyed  to  his  lodge  in  the  village, 
where,  being  surrounded  by  many  relations  and 
friends,  he  deplored  the  condition  of  the  nation,  and 
warned  them  against  the  dangers  and  evils  to  which 
it  was  exposed.  He  assured  them  most  positively 
that  if  he  willed  it,  he  could  continue  to  live  ;  but 
that  many  of  the  Ottoes  had  become  such  dogs, 
that  he  was  weary  of  governing  them ;  and  that  his 
arms  being  broken  he  could  no  longer  be  a  great 
warrior.  He  gave  some  messages  for  his  friend, 
the  agent  who  was  expected  at  the  village,  and 
then  turning  to  a  bystander,  told  him  he  had  heard 
that  day  he  had  a  bottle  of  whiskey,  and  to  go  and 
bring  it;  which  being  done,  he  caused  it  to  be 
poured  down  his  throat,  when, -being  drunk,  he  sang 
his  death-seng  and  died. 

CHAPTER  XVI. 

Amid  the  quiet  inactivity  of  an  infantry  outpost, 
I  could  scarcely  fail  to  inquire  into,  and  learn  much 
of  the  manners,  customs  and  traditions  of  the  abo- 
riginal tribes,  with  many  of  which  I  was  much  in 
contact. 

The  Indian  is  still  misunderstood  by  book- writers 
and  readers.  Lately  we  have  begun  to  discover 
that  the  apathy,  and  insensible  sternness  of  dispo- 


red  beauty  who  holds  the  yigils  of  love. 

The  Indian  learns  to  control  his  passions  in  cos- 
sequence  of  the  absence  of  a  protecting  law;  tbef 
fight  only  with  weapons,  and  the  taking  of  life  leads 
to  bloody  family  feuds, — to  factions,— and  soom- 
times  to  civil  war. 

He  knows  no  moral  restraint  upon  lying;  and 
his  life  is  spent  in  the  study  and  practice  of  de- 
ceit;— as  a  means  of  aggrandisement,— and  for 
the  attainment  of  petty  ends,  he  uses  it  with  a  libe- 
rality, only  limited  by  the  fear  of  detection ;  this,— 
as  with  the  Spartan  thefl, — ^is  the  only  crime. 
Frequent  exposure  only  brands  him  with  the  cha- 
racter oifool. 

On  the  women  of  coarse  falls  the  domestic 
drudgery,  as  it  does  on  most  white  women ;  with 
the  only  difiference  that  it  is  of  a  harsher  and  more 
laborious  kind ;  a  consequence  of  their  wild  oMide 
of  life ;  which  too,  of  course,  hardens  the  women, 
and  fits  them  for  their  duties.  Some  of  these 
would  unfit  the  roan  A>r  bunting,  in  which  he  has 
his  full  share  of  the  curse  of  labor.  On  his  letoni 
to  his  lodge  after  days  of  exhausting  expoEore  and 
exertions  for  the  support  of  his  family,  his  wife  is 
happy  in  every  case  for  his  comfort ;  removes  his 
stifif-worn  clothing ;  hastens  to  cook  and  set  before 
him  the  best  food  which  she  has ;  offers  him  s 
pipe ;  unpacks  the  meat  which  he  has  brought;  sod 
willingly, — if  her  little  son  has  not  done  it,— takes 
care  of  the  horse.  The  husband  strives  lo  obuifl 
wealth  in  horses  to  relieve  his  family  of  traveUiPg 
on  foot  and  carrying  burdens.  The  wife  is  ooa- 
tented  and  happy. 

The  men  are  fond  of  their  children,  and  plavfbl 
in  their  intercourse  with  them ;  parents  give  then 
lessons  of  prudence  and  good  behavior:  hot  the 
boys  soon  throw  oflT  the  restraint  of  their  mothers: 
who,  when  they  become  seven  or  eight  years  of 
age,  begin  to  stand  in  dread  of  the  bow  and  arrows 
of  the  young  warriors :  at  ten  or  twelve,  the  hoyf 
begin  to  rebel  also  against  their  fathers;  whom  ther 
sition  ascribed  to  them,  are  a  mistaken  exaggera-  are  apt  to  strike  on  provocation  with  the  first  ihiog 
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tbey  lay  their  bands  on :  the  father  then  goes  off 
rubbing  his  hart,  and  tells  his  neighbors  what  a 
bnre  warrior  his  b9y  will  Hecome. 

The  daoghters,  ander  the  maternal  eye,  are  very 
generally  chaste,  as  a  matter  of  policy :  after  mar- 
riage tbey  are  less  so;  but  perhaps  not  less  than 
among  the  civilized.  Some  tribes  however  hold 
this  virtoe  in  small  esteem. 

The  Indian  eats  when  he  is  hungry ;  tnd  at  no 
regaiar  times ;  so  that  the  members  of  a  family  sel- 
dm  eat  together,  and  the  women  very  seldom 
with  the  men.  They  are  almost  equally  irregular 
io  their  hours  of  sleep  and  rest. 

They  have  no  distinction  of  vulgar  and  polite 
language ;  and  feel  no  indelicacy  in  using  all  ex- 
pressive words  in  every  society  and  presence. 

The  men  all  choose  some  animal,  bird  or  fish,  as 
their  own  peculiar  patron,  to  which  they  offer  a 
kind  of  worship,  much  like  that  of  patron-saints : 
it  is  their  "  totem  f'  a  sort  of  coat-of-arms ;  and 
from  it  they  frequently  take  their  name : — an  In- 
(Han  will  seldom  kill  or  eat  of  the  chosen  animal ; 
be  deems  it  his  guide  and  protector,  and  addresses 
to  it  speeches  and  prayers. 

They  have  physicians  who  administer  a  few 
simple  remedfes ;  as  an  emetic,  for  instance,  they 
we  a  tea  made  of  the  leaves  of  tfie  white  willow ; 
ibeir  treatment  of  most  local  disorders,  is  scarify- 
ing, and  the  blister  by  fire ;  and,  in  addition,'  they 
are  much  in  the  habit  of  socking  the  seat  of  pain, 
and  even  the  most  disgusting  wounds  and  disor- 
ders. They  commonly  combine  the  office  of  phy- 
sician with  that  of  priest  or  prophet;  and  their 
French  appellation  has  been  anglocised  into  "medi- 
fine  men."  They  endeavor  to  hide  their  igno- 
rance,--or  artfully  assist  their  remedies  by  inspi- 
ring confidence  in  their  patients,  by  using  much 
religions  mummery,  and  the  common  resorts  of 
quackery;  a  great  instrument  in  which  is  their 
"medicine  bag,*'  which  is  held  in  much  awe  and 
r^peet ;  it  contains  a  great  variety  of  articles  es- 
teemed for  one  reason  or  another ;  among  which 
some  portion  or  symbol  of  the  patron-animal  al- 
ways finds  a  place :  (one  might  imagine  they  have 
copied  from  the  veneration  and  uses  of  saintly 
relics!) 

The  remote  Indians  almost  hourly  worship  the 
Supreme  Being :  but  tinged  with  the  materialism 
of  onenltivated  minds,  and  in  the  absence  of  reve- 
lation, recognize  his  presence  or  attributes  in  the 
fflost  striking  features  of  nature ;  in  the  most  fear- 
ful or  beneficent  elements  of  the  scheme  of  creation. 

The  first  puff  in  smoking,  with  an  ejaculation, 
they  direct  upwards :  and  always  sacrifice  to  the 
Great  Spirit  before  eating ;  they  cut  off  a  portion 
of  meat — offer  it  to  the  Heavens,  as  his  dwelling 
place,— and  then  to  the  Earth,  as  the  mother  of  all 
things ;  after  which  they  born  it. 

In  the  spring-time  parents  send  out  their  sons, 


with  their  faces  and  persons  blackened  with  mud — 
as  in  mourning — whero  they  fast  and  pray  some- 
times for  days  together,  and  sing  rode  chants  in 
praise  and  adoration.  With  minds  thus  exalted 
and  wrought  to  enthusiasm,  they  imagine  that  they 
hold  intercourse  with  the  Almighty.  In  stormy 
nights,  and  in  tempests  the  warriors  generaily  go 
out  and  seek  this  intercourse  of  prayers.  Prophets 
thus  arise ;  fanatics,  who  perhaps  deceive  them- 
selves as  much  as  others.  With  some  notable 
exceptions,  the  women  never  sacrifice  or  pray  or 
worship. 

The  Indians,  at  times  of  impending  calamity, 
sometimes  give  away  their  children,  as  a  humilia- 
tion and  atonement,  to  propitiate  the  Almighty. 

Many  of  their  ceremonies,  befiefs  and  traditions, 
strongly  resemble  those  of  the  Old  Testament. 
They  have  prophets  who  seem  to  believe  that  they 
hold  discourse  with  the  Supreme  B&ing ;  they  pro- 
phesy, and  pretend  to  give  his  very  words ;  they 
make  sacrifices,  observe  feasts ;  and  fast  and  pray — 
not  in  sackcloth  and  dshes, — but  covered — as  a 
mortification — with  mud ;  thev  inflict  on  themselves 
wounds,  and  have  many  other  modes  of  penance; 
they  have  traditions  of  animals  speaking,  and  be- 
lieve that  in  former  days,  men  were  sothetimes 
turned  into  aniinals. 

The  following  nations  or  tribes  of  Indians  occupy 
the  middle  ground  between  the  most  savage  and 
remote  and  those  who  have  been  whelmed  by  the 
hitherto  irresistible  tide  of  miration,  and  debauched 
by  their  intercmirse  with  the  whites,  viz :  I-o-ways, 
Otos,  0-ma-haws,  Kanzas  and  Osages.  Their 
fate  is  in  suspense ;  but  seems  about  to  take  an  on- 
favorable  turn.  They  have  preserved  this  tradi- 
tion of  their  origin. 

Several  hundred  years  ago  a  branch  of  the 
great  Winnebago  family  commenced  their  wander- 
ings, from  the  great  lakes  Westward :  the  motive 
or  cause  of  this  division  and  migration  is  not  as- 
signed ;  faction,  the  exigencies  of  war  or  dearth, 
may  have  given  the  impulse. 

It  would  be  interesting,  if  it  were  possible,  to 
trace  their  progress ;  to  inquire  w»hether  their  ad- 
vance was  peaceful ;  if  the  regions  passed  over 
were  in  the  possession  of  other  tribes ;  or,  if  this 
may  be  inferred,  whether  they  resisted — were  de- 
stroyed, or  driven  forward  on  the  territories  of 
others.  It  might  afford  a  partial  solution  of  the 
great  problem  of  the  origin  and  history  of  the  sa- 
vage tribes  found  by  our  ancestors  in  possession  of 
this  vast  country.  We  daily  discover  the  monu- 
ments of  a  more  civilized,  hot  perhaps  sofl  and  ef- 
feminate race,  who  were  supplanted  by  these  savage 
warriors — the  hardy  children  of  the  North — as 
were  the  Southern  Europeans  in  the  fifVh  and  sixth 
centuries  by  innumerable  hordes  of  barbarians ;  so 
overwhelming  in  their  course,  as  to  leave  but  a 
germ  of  Southern  civilization,  which  in  nine  cen- 


and  men  go  forth  to  lonely  places,  and  hill-tops;  turics  after,  had  scarce  attained  its  ancient  growth. 
Vol.  VIII— 74 
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Cortez  found  in  Mexico  such  a  race — perhaps  their 
descendants — constitutingr  a  great  monarchy. 

After  the  arrival  of  the  Winnebagoes  on  the 
bank  of  the  Mississippi,  the  tradition  nntiyift  tho 
caueo  of  another  division.  The  son  of  a  powerful 
chief  seduced  the  daughter  of  another,  and  refused 
ivhen  called  upon,  to  take  her  as  a  wife.  This 
gross  injury  caused  a  violent  feud  between  the  ri- 
val leaders,  their  dependants  and  friends;  and  it 
became  so  warm  as  to  extend  to  the  great  mass  of 
their  followers.  A  bloody  conflict  between  the 
two  factions  was  averted  by  a  timely  compromise : — 
the  followers  of  the  offender's  father — though  much 
the  most  numerous — withdrew  from  the  rest,  crossed 
the  Mississippi,  and  continued  their  migration.  The 
partizans  of  the  injured  chief  remained  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  river: — their  descendants  are  the  I-o- 
ways. 

Oiher  causes  of  division — the  greatest  of  which 
was  perhaps  the  scarcity  of  game,  subsequently 
scattered  the  main  body,  or  emigrating  party,  over 
extensive  districts.  Their  deaccBdants  are  known 
to  compose  the  four  other  tribes  before  mentioned. 
Of  these,  the  Otos,  0-ma-haws  and  Kanzas,  have 
permanent  villages  on  the  Missouri  river,  and  two 
tributaries,  the  Great  Platte  and  Kanzas.  The 
Osages,  formerly  extending  far  South,  even  beyond 
the  Arkansas,  are  now  confined  to  a  small  district 
skirting  the  West  bank  of  the  Neosho,  or  Grand 
river.  They  all  speak  dialects  of  the  present  Win- 
nebago language:  and  bear  a  strong  resemblance 
in  persons  and  customs.  The  men  of  all  these  na- 
tions are  of  extraordinary  size ;  but  the  Osages  are 
the  largest;  and  I  think,  exceed  the  white  Ame- 
ricans. 

Their  numbers  have  been  much  reduced :  princi- 
pally by  small-pox.  They  are  brave  and  fond  of 
war ;  but  have  seldom  shed  the  blood  of  whites. 
They  are  independent  and  bold  in  their  intercourse 
with  whites;  and  are  also  lively  and  intelligent. 
They  have  fine  heads ;  and  their  symmetry  of  per- 
son, activity  and  powers  of  endurance,  are  re- 
markable. 

Early  in  June, — after  planting  corn, — they  are 
accustomed  to  move  by  whole  tribes  to  the  great 
plains  frequented  by  bufilalo :  then  they  enjoy  the 
chase,  and  feast  for  months :  but  are  also  provident 
enough  to  dry  and  smoke  a  stock  of  meat,  and  re- 
turn with  their  horses  loaded  with  it,  to  their  vil- 
lages  of  spacious  and  comfortable  diet-houses. 
They  now  pull  much  of  their  corn  while  it  is  in 
the  milk,  and  dry  it  carefully  in  the  sun  :  it  is  then 
called  "sweet  corn;"  an  excellent  and  almost  uni- 
versal dish  with  them :  it  keeps  well,  and  when 
broiled,  swells,  and  recovers  the  tenderness  and 
sweetness  of  a  roasting-ear ; — it  is  far  superior  to 
hominy.  After  gathering  their  crops,  they  again 
remove  to  the  game  country  in  October ;  and  there 
pass  the  winters  in  skin-lodges  or  tents.* 
*  See  note  A,  in  A{>pendix. 


CHAPTER  XVIL 

The  most  remarkable  personage  that  h«8  ap- 
peared among  these  tribes  was  Blackbird,  chief  of 
the  O-ma-faaws.  This  tribe,  though  new  reduced 
to  about  1200  souls,  in  his  time  numbered  perhaps, 
quite  as  many  warriors. 

Blackbird  (Wab-shingah  Sawby)  was  bom  about 
the  year  1750  in  the  O-ma-haw  village.  It  sUods 
on  the  South  bank  of  the  Missouri  river,  atoety 
miles  above  Council  Bluffs. 

The  dignity  of  principal  chief,  or  king— for  the 
language  rather  indicates  the  royal  title— among 
the  O-ma-haws — and  most  other  Indian  BatioD»— 
is  hereditary ;  but  subject  to  frequent  irregularities. 
Blackbird  was  of  undistinguished  pareota^re;  bis 
earliest  pursuits  were  those  of  a  doctor.  Te  thia 
character  he  soon  added  that  of  reilgious  joggkr; 
he  became  a  '*  medicine  man."  His  ambitioo  then 
began  to  be  developed  :  and  he  soeght  by  a  babit 
of  austerity,  to  obtain  the  respect  of  his  felk>^  s ; 
he  rendered  himself  remaikable  for  the  (reqieiKy 
and  duration  of  his  fasts  aod  religious  eeremooiea. 
He  next  ventured  to  appear  in  the  charauer  of 
prophet;  and  whether  fvooa  unosu^  foreaigbt,— 
from  cunning  and  management, — or  perhaps  aome 
inatances  of  remarkable  hick,  soon  became  a  verj 
distinguished  one.  About  this  time  be  made  a  ^ 
of  great  duration ;  and  sat  motionless  for  aeveral 
days  and  nights  on  a  high  white  cliff«  which  was 
in  view  from  the  village  :  this  over,  fae  gare  oot, 
that  the  Great  Spirit  had  appeared  to  him,  iace  to 
face,  and  told  him  that  be  should  become  a  veiy 
great  man. 

Having  acquired  by  these  means  the  importuee 
and  influence  of  a  principal  man,  Blackbird  a  ambi- 
tion was  further  excited  to  follow  the  only  remaiQ- 
ing  road  to  honors  and  power .  that  of  arms ;  be 
became  a  partizan  leader  against  the  Sioyx  aad 
Pawnees,  with  whom  the  nation  is  ever  at  war. 
He  did  not  mistake  his  capacity  :  and  indeed  be- 
came highly  distinguished  as  a  successful  warrior. 

Greatly  respected  as  a  war-chief,  and  feared  as 
a  prophet,  he  was  now  nearly  at  the  pionacle  of 
Indian  ambition:  but  Blackbird  was  not  contented: 
he  could  not  brook  a  divided  rule ;  his  ambition  was 
boundless. 

An  extraordinary  circumstance  bow  oceoTred 
which  moulded  lus  further  fortunes;  and  iofamoastf 
used,  led  to  fame  and  despotic  power.  Thia  was 
the  solitary  instance  of  an  introduction  of  arsenic 
into  the  Indian  country ;  it  is  oot  known  by  wbooi. 
or  for  what  purpose  it  was  done;  bat  certain  it  is, 
that— perhaps  accidentally — the  poison  fell  iow 
the  hands  of  Blackbird;  and  with  a  full  knowledge 
of  its  qualities  and  use. 

Blackbird  had  no  conscientious  scruples  to  oter- 
come ; — few  of  his  condition  would  have  had ;— be 
soon  resolved  on  the  most  judicious  and  fetal  appli- 
cation of  this  terrible  agent.  It  was  in  bis  cbanc- 
ter  of  prophet  that  he  determined  to  sate  his  r^ 
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leniless  ambiiion;  to  rid  himself  of  enemies,  and  to 
become  the  object  of  the  fear,  and  even  adoration 
of  the  nation. 

He  at  once  boldly  prophesied  the  death  of  the 
n?al  cMef :  and  took  measures  that  it  should  be 
fully  accomplished  hj  means  of  the  poison.  The 
chief  suddenly  died,  as  had  been  predicted,  and  the 
tribe  were  full  of  terror. 

It  is  needless  to  follow  him  in  this  sure  and  ter- 
rible course ;  he  sacrificed  a  great  number ; — his 
enemies,  and  those  who  stood  at  all  in  his  way. 
His  relifious  mummery — by  which  he  pretended 
to  bold  interviews  with  the  Almi{rhty — was  fre- 
queotly  practised  in  his  lodge ;  it  was  done  with 
moch  noise  and  ostentation.  The  nation  heard 
and  trembled. 

When  he  was  known  to  be  angry,— or  in  times 
of  great  distress  and  calamity,  the  people  would 
fearfully  enter,  and  seek  by  all  means  to  propitiate 
Lit  favor :  prostrate  on  the  ground,  they  gently 
nued  bis  feet,  and  plaoed  them  upon  their  necks ! 

One  of  bis  wives  eloped  with  a  Pawnee ;  he  shut 
himself  up,  and  did  not  speak  for  several  days : — 
tbe  whole  nation  were  in  despair  :-^the  parents  of 
the  most  baudsome  girls,  took  them  to  him,  and 
bombly  offered  them  for  his  acceptance. 

Tbe  following  instance  is  given  of  Blackbird^s 
despotism.  Tbe  oat  ion  were  on  their  return  from 
the  summer  bunt ;  near  the  heads  of  the  Platte, 
tbey  were  forced  to  cross  a  sandy  plain,  in  which 
no  water  was  to  be  found  nearer  than  a  long  day*s 
joQmey.  By  some  means — perhaps  by  their  set- 
tiDg  off  before  he  gave  the  word — he  was  offended  : 
he  said  nothing  during  the  day,  but  rode  on  in  ad- 
vance until  he  came  to  the  brow  of  a  hill  in  view 
of  water ;  the  poor  people  had  suffered  exceedingly 
00  the  hot  plain,  and  came  straggling  on ;  eacli 
pressing  desperately  forward  with  all  his  strength 
to  qoench  a  raging  thirst.  He  allowed  them  to 
get  in  full  view  of  the  water,  and  then  commanded 
%  halt!  The  nation  obeyed ;  and  threw  themselves 
OQ  the  earth  in  an  agony  of  fear  and  suffering. 
Blackbird  himself  sent  forward  for  water  and 
drank. 

The  whole  people  were  in  danger  of  destruction. 
There  was  a  white  man  among  them,  named  Ba- 
rada;  after  some  time  he  went  to  the  chief  and 
told  him,  he  was  killing  his  peojde : — he  could  do 
80  if  he  chose ; — but  as  one  of  the  whites,  who  held 
Blackbird  in  great  friendship  and  respect,  &c.,  re- 
quested to  be  allowed  to  go  on.  The  tyrant  then 
relented,  or  was  glad  of  an  excuse  to  give  way : 
^e  gave  his  gracious  permission  that  the  nation 
should  drink ;  and  accordingly  with  shouts  of  joy 
aiui  thanks  they  ran  off  in  a  great  race  to  the 
«tream. 

Blackbird  was  in  the  habit  of  seizing  trader^s 
^ts,  and  taking,  or  distributing  among  the  peo- 
ple, every  article  of  goods  without  any  account  of 
them;_after  the  next  fall  hunt  he  would  generally 


make  any  or  all  go  and  throw  40>^n  their  furs  and 
skins  in  a  great  pile  before  the  trader,  until  he 
should  say  there  was  enough. 

Tliwl  was  one  warrior  who  quailed  not  before 
the  terrible  power  of  Blackbird.  This  was  Maunda- 
he  Ghinga, — the  Little  Bow.  He  had  become  so 
distinguished  that  the  chief  was  jealous,  or  held 
his  character  in  some  dread ;  accordingly,  on  an 
occasion  of  his  absence  on  a  hunt,  Blackbird's  in- 
fluence prevailed  over  his  wife,  and  she  consented 
to  poison  him  on  his  return. 

Agreeably  to  her  instructions,  on  Little  Bow's 
arrival  she  was  particularly  attentive  and  affec- 
tionate in  her  usual  offices :  and  setting  before  him 
a  tempting  bowl  ol  food,  invited  him  to  eat.  I 
know  not  if  in  this  case  his  death  had  been  fore- 
told,— but  from  some  cause  Little  Bow  was  dis- 
'  trustful :  he  requested  her  to  partake  of  the  meal ; 
and  on  her  declining,  positively  commanded  her  to 
eat.  His  wife  then  threw  herself  at  his  feet,  and 
with  many  tears  confessed  her  crime  and  revealed 
the  secret  of  Blackbird's  power. 

The  Little  Bow  dashed  his  tomahawk  into  her 
brain.  He  then  threw  on  his  war-dress, — seized 
his  arms,  and  mounted  his  best  horse.  He  gal- 
loped through  all  parts  of  the  village,  proclaimed 
the  villainy  of  the  murderous  chief,  and  endeavored 
to  stir  up  the  people  by  violent  harangues ;  he  pa- 
raded in  front  of  Blackbird's  lodge;  accused  him  of 
his  crimes,  uttered  every  abuse,  and  defied  him  to 
manly  combat. 

But  Blackbird's  power,  founded  on  the  igno- 
rance and  superstitious  fears  of  the  people,  was 
scarcely  to  be  shaken  :  the  result  was  that  Little 
Bow  raised  a  party  of  about  three  hundred — in- 
cluding families — with  which  be  seceded,  and 
built  a  village  about  thirty  miles  above.  Here 
they  lived  many  years,  until  they  were  nearly  all 
exterminated  by  small-pox;  Little  Bow  himself 
survived  his  great  enemy. 

Blackbird,  or  Tow-wan-ga-hi — the  Town-builder 
as  be  was  also  called,  died  in  1803,  about  a  year 
after  tliis  event,  of  the  small-pox.  He  was  buried 
on  the  point  of  a  high  bluff,  immediately  on  the  ri- 
ver, at  the  head  of  Blackbird  bend.  He  was 
placed  sitting  on  his  horse;  and  over  him  was 
erected  a  lofty  mound ;  k  can  be  seen  for  more 
than  twenty  miles  on  the  river.  He  chose  this 
spot,  that  he  might  see  the  white  people — he  told 
his  tribe — as  they  passed  on  the  river. 

Blackbird's  memory  is  still  held  in  reverence 
and  fear ;  Indians  as  they  pass,  are  still  in  the  ha- 
bit of  stopping  to  smoke,  and  make  offerings  at  his 
tomb. 

I  would  give  in  connection  with  the  subject  of 
Indian  character  some  account  of  a  class  of  self- 
exiled  wanderers  and  hunters,  whose  restless  or 
savage  natures,  lead  them  to  sever  every  tie  of 
kindred  and  country,  and  to  prefer  the  privations 
and  dangers  of  barbarism,  among  even  hostile  In- 
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dianSy  to  the  comforts  and  most  exciting  punuits  of 
their  kind.    A  sketch  of  one  may  answer  for  the 

class. 

CHAPTER  XVIII. 

Some  Incidents  in  the  Ltfe  of  Hugh  Glass,  a 
Hunter  of  the  Missouri  River. 

Those  pioneers^  wh«  sixty  years  ftgo,  as  an  ad- 
vanced guard,  fought  the  battles  of  civilization,  for 
the  very  love  of  fighting,  may  be  how  recognized 
in  the  class  of  the  hero  of  my  sketch,  who  1000 
miles  beyond  the  hist  wave  of  the  troubloQs  tide  of 
emigration,  seek  their  pleasarea  «n  the  hunt  of  a 
Blackfoot  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  a  grizzly  bear 
or  a  buffalo.  It  must  be  difficult  to  give  even  a 
faint  idea  of  the  toils  and  risks  of  a  set  of  men,  so 
conslitnted  as  to  love  a  mode  of  life  only  for  these 
attendants ;  who  exist  but  in  the  excitement  of  nar- 
row escapes, — of  dangers  avoided  or  overcooae; 
who  often,  such  is  their  passionate  devotion  to  ro- 
ving, choose  it,  and  in  preference  to  comfortable 
circumstances  within  the  pale  of  civilization.  Lit- 
tle has  been  reaped  from  this  field,  so  fertile  in 
novel  incident,  that  its  real  life  throws  romance 
into  the  shade. 

The  class  of  people  above  mentioned,  excluded 
from  choice  from  all  intercourse  with  the  world  of 
white  men,  are  at  different  perffllffvery  differently 
occupied  : — at  times,  as  trappers ;  at  others,  they 
live  with  Indians,  conforming  in  every  respect  to 
their  mode  of  life ;  and  often  they  are  found  entirely 
alone,  depending  upon  a  rifle,  knife,  and  a  few 
traps,  for  defence,  sobsistence,  and  employment. 

A  trapping  expedition  arrived  on  the  hunting 
grounds,  is  divided  into  parties  of  four  or  five  men, 
which  separate  for  long  periods  of  time ;  and  as 
the  beaver  is  mostly  in  the  country  of  hostile  In- 
dians, in  and  beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains,  it  is 
an  employment  of  nouch  hazard,  and  the  parties 
are  under  great  pains  for  concealment.  Trappers, 
and  others  who  remain  in  these  regions,  subsist 
for  years  wholly  upon  game.  They  never  taste 
bread,  nor  can  they  ^ ven  procure  aalt,  indispensa- 
ble as  it  may  be  considered  in  civilized  life. 

To  take  the  beaver  requires  praotiee  and  skill. 
The  trap  is  set,  and  then  sunk  in*  the  stream  to  a 
certain  depth,  (when  th9  water  is  too  deep  for  it  to 
rest  upon  the  -bottom)  by  means  of  floats  attached, 
and  a  chain  confines  it  to  something  fixed,  or  very 
heavy  at  the  bottom.  This  depth  most  be  such 
that  the  animal,  in  swimming  over  it,  is  caught  by 
the  leg.  The  bait  consists  of  some  strong  scent^ 
proceeding  from  a  substance  placed  directly  oppo- 
site upon  the  shore ;  an  oil  taken  from  the  body  of 
the  animal  is  generally  used.  The  greatest  care 
is  necessary  to  destroy  all  trace  of  the  presence  of 
the  trapper  when  making  his  arrangements,  which, 
if  discovered  by  the  most  sensitive  instinct  of  the 
animal,  \\  carefully  avoids  the  place ;  they  there- 
fore wade,  or  use  a  canoe  in  setting  the  trap. 


The  solitary  hunter  is  found  oecasioDally  thus 
employed,  for  the  sake  of  the  trade  with  those  who 
visit  the  country  solely  fur  that  purpose;  fitting 
for  his  skins  the  few  necessaries  of  his  situatioo,*- 
blankets,  powder,  lead,  &c. 

The  white,  or  more  propaily.  the  grey  or  grizily 
bear  is,  next  to  the  Indian,  the  greatest  enemy  \hf 
hunter  meets  with  in  this  region ;  it  is  the  lioo  of 
our  forests ;  the  strongest  and  most  fonnidable  of 
all  its  animals.  It  is  about  400  pouads  in  weight; 
its  claws  more  than  three  inches  long ;  the  buffaio 
ball,  perhaps  stronger  and  more  active  than  the 
.domestic,  is  a  certain  viclim  to  its  strength.  If  i 
grizzly  bear  is  reported  to  be  in  the  visioity  of  to 
Indian  camp  or  village,  fitYy  or  an  huodied  waN 
riors  tarn  out  (as  in  the  Eabt  for  a  lion  or  ti^er) 
to  hunt  to  its  death  so  dangerous  and  dresded  a 
neighbor. 

The  grizsly  bear  never  avoids,  vety  oftes  at- 
tacks a  man ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  hoDter, 
bat  under  the  most  favorable  circamstanoes,  cue* 
fully  avoids  bim. 

In  the  summer  of  1823,  immediately  after  the 
desertion  and  conflagration  of  the  Ariekira  village, 
consequent  upon  its  attack  by  the  6th  Regimeot 
United  States  Infantry,  a  -party  of  eighty  men,  un- 
der the  direction  of  Major  Henry,  (that  had  toIud- 
teered  in  that  engagement)  left  this  point  of  the 
Missouri  river,  intending  to  gain  ibe  head  waters 
of  the  Yellow  Stone  to  make  a  fall  hunt  for  bearer. 
The  party  had  journied  four  days  in  the  pfairie:  oo 
the  fiflh  we  would  introduce  our  hem  (wbo  has 
been  rather  backward)  to  the  attention  of  the  rea- 
der— if,  indeed,  it  haa  not  been  already  lost  in  the 
rugged  field  prepared  for  bia  reception. 

On  the  fifth  day,  Glasa  (who  was  an  engagte  ia 
the  expedition)  left  the  main  body,  accompanied  bj 
two  others,  to  make  one  of  the  usual  hoota,  by 
which,  while  sobsistence  ia  acquired,  the  partj  ii 
not  detained.  Having,  near  night,  succeeded  in 
killing  buffalo,  they  were  directing  their  comnoa 
course  to  a  point,  near  which,  they  koewf  mast  be 
the  position  of  the  camp  for  the  oigbt;  it  waa  oo  a 
small  stream,  and  as  they  passed  near  one  of  in 
curves,  Glass  became  somewhat  detached  from  the 
others,  intending  to  drink  oC  ite  waters ;  at  this  mo- 
ment his  progress  was  arrested  by  the  sight  of  a 
grizzly  bear  issuing  from  beneath  the  bank  of^ 
site  to  him.  His  companiona,  overoonae  by  their 
fears,  which  no  obligation  to  share  with  him  his 
unavoidable  danger  could  resist,  profited  by  their 
more  favorable  situation  to  attempt  escape  by  fligbt, 
leaving  him  to  his  destiny. 

A  contest  with  a  grizzly  bear,  more  tenacioos  of 
life  than  a  buffalo,  is  always  dangerous;  to  enaore 
a  probability  of  success  and  safety,  all  the  energies 
must  arise  in  proportion  to  the  magnitude  of  tb« 
danger ;  and  they  must  be  shown  in  perfect  cool- 
ness ;  the  slightest  falter,  which  with  the  many 
would  result  fiom  a  loaa  of  this  preseiice  of  mjsl 
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would  lender  the  case  hopeless  and  eosare  de- 
struction. 

Glass  would  gladly  have  retreated,  but  he  knew  all 
attempt  would  be  useless.  This  desperate  situa- 
tiofl  only  nerved  Mm  to  the  combat.  All  depended 
opon  the  success  of  his  first  and  only  shot ; — with 
aa  aim,  cool  and  deliberate,  bat  quick,  lest  greater 
rapidity  in  the  animal  should  render  it  more  uncer- 
tain, be  fired  his  rifle.  The  shot  was  A  good  one ; 
eTeotoally  mortal;  but  iu  immediate  effect  vras 
ooij  to  raise  to  its  utmost  degree  the  ferocity  of 
the  animal,  already  greatly  excited  by  the  sight 
ud  opposition  of  its  intended  prey;  it  bounded  for- 
ward with  a  rai^dity  that  could  not  be  eluded,  in 
porrait  of  its  flying  adversary,  whom  danger,  with 
meaoa  of  defence,  had  inspired  with  deliberate  ac- 
tion, but  now  only  gave  wings  for  his  flight.  But 
it  was  onavailing,  and  he  knew  it ; — an  appalling 
Toar  of  pain  and  rage,  which  alone  could  render 
pallid  a  cheek  of  firmoess,  chilled  him  to  the  soul ; 
be  heard  it  as  a  reqaiem  for  a  departed  spirit ; — ^he 
va«  overtaken,  crushed  to  the  earth,  and  rendered 
insensible  but  to  thoughts  of  instant  death.  The 
act  of  contact  had  been  two  blows,  inflicting  ghastly 
wottods;  the  claws  literally  ba«ing  of  flesh  the 
bones  of  the  shoulder  and  thigh  .^  Not  sated  with 
this  work  of  an  instant,  the  bear  continued  on  to 
porsue,  with  unabated  speed,  the  flight  of  ihe  two 
hontersi-^he  chase  was  to  them  awfully  doubt- 
ful :— erery  muscle  of  a  hunter^s  frame  strained  to 
utmost  tension — the  fear  of  a  horrid  death — ^the 
excitement  of  exertion — together  producing  a  ve- 
locity seldom  equalled  by  bipeds,  had  been  unayail- 
ing  in  contest  with  that  of  the  superior  strength' 
uui  fleetoess  of  the  raging  animal.  But,  fortu- 
nately, it  coold  not  last ; — ^it  was  expended  in  the 
distance,  from  loss  of  blood ; — ^its  exertions  became 
more  feeble ; — the  sacrifice  of  a  deserted  comrade 
Wsared  their  lives; — they  reached  the  camp  in 
safety. 

When  sufficiently  recovered,  they  reported  the 
death  of  Glass,  and  their  escape  from  the  pursuit 
of  the  wounded  grizzly  bear.  A  large  party  was 
instantly  in  arms.  It  had  gone  but  a  short  dis- 
tuce  when  the  bear  was  discovered  and  despatched 
vitboDt  difficulty.  Glass,  they  found,  was  not  yet 
<^ead;  they  bore  him  to  the  camp,  still  insensible 
from  the  shock  of  his  dreadful  wounds.  They 
vere  considered  mortal,  and,  of  course,  bound  up 
and  treated  as  well  as  their  circuroet^ces  would 
admit  of. 

A  question  then  arose,  how  he  should  be  dis- 
posed of;  to  carry  him  farther  was  useless,  if  not 
impossible;  and  it  was  finally  settled  that  he  should 
^  lift.  Eighty  dollars  were  subscribed  for  any 
two  men  who  would  volunteer  to  remain  with  him, 
await  his  death,  and  then  overtake  the  party.  A 
man  named  Fitzgerald,  and  a  youth  of  seventeen, 
^(^epted  the  proposals;  and  the  succeeding  day 
^e  main  party  continued  its  route  as  usual. 


For  two  days  they  faithfully  administered  to  his 
wants:  then  their  imaginations  began  to  create 
difficulties  in  their  situation ;  at  least  their  inactive 
stay  became  very  irksome ;  and  as  they  considered 
his  recovery  as  hopeless,  they  equally  agreed  to 
think  their  remaining  longer  useless.  Thus  wrought 
upon,  and  from  innate  depravity,  they  cqnceived 
the  horrid  idea  of  deserting  him,  overtaking  liie 
party,  and  reporting  his  death : — and  they  deter- 
mined upon  the  prompt  execution  of  their  design : — 
nay  more,  these  most  heartless  of  wretches,  taking 
advantage  of  his  first  sleep,  not  contented  with  the 
desertion  of  a  sacred  trust,  robbed  him  of  his  rifle, 
knife,  and,  in  short,  every  thing  but  a  small  kettle 
containing  water,  and  a  wallet  on  which  his  head 
rested ;  and  which  fortunately  contained  a  razor. 

On  awakening,  how  could  he  realize  his  situa- 
tion !  Helpless  from  painful  wounds,  he  lay  in  the 
midst  of  a  desert.  His  prospect  was  starvation 
and  death.     He  was  deserted  by  the  human  race. 

But  all  sou  Id  not  equal  the  mental  conflict 
created  by  this  act,  which  words  cannot  sufficiently 
blacken.  He  muttered  a  mingled  curse  and  prayer : 
^He  had  a  motive  for  living !  He  swore,  as  if  on 
his  grave  for  an  altar,  his  endless  hatred,  and,  if 
spared,  his  vengeance  on  the  actors  in  so  foul  a 
deed. 

Glass,  when  his  water  was  exhausted,  for  fear 
he  should  become  so  weak  as  to  perish  for  want  of 
it,  succeeded  with  great  difficulty  in  crawling  to 
the  edge  of  the  stream,  where  he  lay  incapable  of 
further  exertion  for  several  days. 

Few  are  aware,  until  tried,  of  their  capacity  for 
endurance :  and  the  mind  seldoin  shrinks  from  an 
exertion  that  will  yield  a  single  ray  of  hope  to  il- 
lume the  darkness  of  its  waste. 

Glass  did  not  despair:  he  had  found  he  could 
crawl,  and  he  determined  to  endeavor  to  reach  a 
spot  where  he  could  better  hope  for  succor.  He 
crawled  towards  the  Missouri,  moving  at  the  rate 
of  about  two  miles  a  day !  He  lived  upon  roots 
and  buffalo  berries.  On  the  third  day  he  witnessed 
near  him  the  destruction  of. a  buffalo  calf  by 
wolves ; — and  here  he  gave  a  proof  of  a  cool  judg- 
ment :  he  felt  certain  that  an  attempt  to  drive  the 
wolves  from  their  prey  before  their  hunger  was  at 
least  somewhat  appeased,  would  be  attended  miih 
danger,  and  he  concluded  to  wait  till  they  had  de- 
voured about  half  of  it,  when  be  was  successful  in 
depriving  them  of  the  remainder :  and  here  he  re- 
mained until  it  was  consumed,  resting  and,  per- 
haps, gaining  strength.  His  knees  and  elbows 
had  by  now  become  bare ;  he  detached  some  of  his 
other  clothing,  and  tied  them  around  these  parts, 
which  must  necessarily  be  protected,  as  it  was  by 
their  contact  with  the  ground  that  motion  was 
gained. 

The  wound  on  his  thigh  he  could  wash ;  but  bis 
shoulder,  or  back,  was  in  a  dreadful  condition. 
For  more  than  forty  days,  he  thus  crawled  on  the 
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earth,  in  accomplishing  a  five  days'  journey  to  the 
Arickara  village.  Here  he  found  seyeral  Indian 
dogs  still  prowling  among  the  rains ;  he  spent  two 
days  in  taming  one  of  thero  sufficiently  to  get  it 
within  his  power :  he  killed  it  with  the  razor,  and 
for  several  days  subsisted  upon  the  carcase. 

Glass,  by  this  time,  though  somewhat  recovered 
of  the  effect  of  his  wounds,  was,  as  may  be  sup- 
posed, greatly  reduced ;  but  he  continued  his  weary 
and  distressing  progress,  upon  arms  and  knees, 
down  the  Missouri  river.  In  a  few  days  he  was 
discovered  by  a  small  party  of  Sioux  Indians :  these 
acted  toward  him  the  part  of  the  good  Samaritan. 
The  wound  on  his  back  was  found  in  a  horrid  con- 
dition. It  had  become  full  of  worms !  The  In- 
dians carfully  washed  it,  and  applied  an  astringent 
vegetable  liquid.  He  was  soon  after  taken  by  them 
to  a  small  trading-house  about  eighty  miles  below 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Little  Missouri. 

CHAPTER  XIX. 

Glass  slowly  recovered  from  his  wounds.  He 
had  been  greatly  reduced ;  he  was,  indeed,  when 
found,  a  mere  skeleton :  but  a  vigorous  frame,  and 
strong  constitution,  inured  to  constant  exercise  and 
rough  labors,  thus  rendered  iron-like,  with  little 
encouragement,  quickly  recovers  from  shocks  that 
would  be  fatal  to  men  of  different  pursuits.  While 
in  this  situation,  his  curse,  his  oath  of  vengeance 
on  the  authors  of  half  his  misfortune,  had  not  been 
forgotten.  When  in  his  feverish  dreams  he  fought 
bis  battles  o'er, — entrapped  the  wary  beaver, — en- 
ticed to  its  death  the  curious  antelope, — when  the 
antlered  buck  was  arrested  in  his  pride  by  his  skill, 
and  weltered  before  him, — and  when  the  shaggy 
strength  of  the  untameable  buffalo  sank  beneath  his 
fatal  rifle,  the  bear,  the  grizzly  bear,  would  still 
disturb  his  slumbers;  a  thousand  times  would  be 
imaged  to  bis  mind  the  horrid,  the  threatening  grin 
of  its  features;  now  its  resistless  paw  was  sus- 
pended over  his  head,  with  nought  to  avert  the 
death-inflicting  blow, — and  now  its  bloody  teeth 
mangled  his  vitals.  And  again  it  would  change, 
and  he  was  confronted  by  mortal  foes ; — ^and  he 
felt  a  spell  bound  inactivity :  goblin-like  they 
daneed  before  him  ;  retreated,  advanced,  in  mock- 
ery of  the  impotence  of  their  intended  victim ; — 
and  then  he  would  see  them  afar  off,  with  demon 
countenances  of  grim  satisfaction,  in  leaving  him  to 
a  fate  they  could  easily  avert,  of  studied  cruelty, 
worse  than  death.  Awaking  with  convulsive  start, 
the  ^  Great  Nemesis'  ever  invoked  by  the  unfortu- 
nate, would  seem  to  whisper  biro,  "  Hast  thou  for- 
gotten thy  oath." 

His  oath  of  revenge  was  far  from  forgotten. 
He  nourished  it  as  an  only  consolation ;  an  excite- 
ment to  hasten  recovery.  Near  two  months  had 
elapsed,  when  Glass  was  again  on  his  feet.  Nor 
had  his  ill  fate  in  the  least  dampened  the  hunter's 


ardor :  he  the  rather  felt  uneasy  qaickly  to  resume 
his  adopted  habits,  which  he  had  lo  long,  so  un- 
willingly forgone. 

The  pleasures  of  this  roving,  independent,  ftis 
easy,  careless  life  of  the  hunter,  when  once  tasted 
with  relish,  the  subject  is  irreclaimable,  and  piT)e8 
in  disgust  amid  the  lameness  of  more  qoiet  occu- 
pations. 

Glass  h^  (bund  sympathy,  among  bis  new  friends 
at  the  trading-house.  Who  coald  withhold  deep 
interest  from  the  story  of  such  wrongs  \  He  wu 
destitute  of  clothing ;  the  rifle,  butcher  knife,  &e., 
the  means  of  the  support,  and  even  existence  of 
the  hunter.  These  they  generously  supplied  him. 
A  party  of  six  of  the  engagets^  headed  by  one 
Longevan,  had  occasion  about  this  time  to  ascend 
the  Missouri,  in  a  Mackinaw,  with  the  porposeof 
trading  with  the  Mandans,  about  300  miles  abore : 
these  Glass  resolved  to  accompany;  he  was  anx- 
ious to  rejoin  the  trapping  expedition,  from  which 
he  had  been  cut  oflT;  a  great  object,  it  may  be  rea- 
dily conjectured,  was  to  meet  the  two  wretches  he 
was  so  much  indebted  to. 

The  party  set  out  in  their  Mackinaw  in  October; 
and  near  a  month  did  they  tug  against  thestobbon 
current  of  the  Missouri :  so  slow  is  the  progress  of 
all  boats,  but  those  impelled  by  resistless  steam. 
that  hunters  have  the  greatest  leisure  to  sobsist  i 
party  thus  employed.  At  the  Big  Bend,  a  half 
hour^s  walk  across  reaches  the  point  gained  in 
three  days  by  the  boatman^s  labor.  Among  the 
hunters.  Glass  was,  as  usual,  conspicnoas  for  pa- 
tience and  success.    Many  fat  elk  fell  by  his  band. 

The  Arickara  Indians,  driven  by  armed  forces 
from  their  extensive  village,  had  retreated  up  the 
river  to  the  Mandans  for  relief.  They  had  been 
overpowered  but  not  vanquished ;  and  their  imme- 
morial hostility  to  whites  was  but  aggravaied  to 
fresh  deeds  of  outrage. 

Late  in  October,  the  Mackinaw  had  reached 
within  twenty  miles  of  the  Mandan  village.  Nor 
had  its  party  been  more  cautions  than  is  usoal  oo 
the  river.  Late  in  an  afternoon,  at  this  time,  they 
unsuspectingly  landed  to  put  ashore  a  hunter;  and 
as  it  happened  at  a  point  nearly  opposite  the  spot 
chosen  by  the  Arickaras  for  their  temporary  abode. 
Ever  on  the  alert,  the  boat-full  of  white  men  hid 
in  the  morning  been  descried  by  one  of  their  out 
parties ;  and  a  runner  had  informed  the  tribe  of  the 
glad  tiding*.  So  all  was  in  readiness  for  the  de- 
struction of  the  unconscious  objects  of  savage  re- 
venge. Scarce  had  the  boat  left  the  beach,  and 
Glass,  as  the  hunter,  (his  lucky  star  still  ?«▼«'• 
ing)  gained  the  concealment  of  willows,  when  a 
hundred  guns  or  bows  sent  forth  their  faul  mi*- 
siles,  and  on  the  instant  rose  the  shrill  cry  of  war 
from  a  hundred  mouths.  Had  a  thunderbolt  burst 
from  the  cloodlesss  heaven  upon  the  beads  oi  the 
boat  crew,  greater  could  not  have  been  their  aston- 
ishment, or  its  destruction.     The  appalling  dm 
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was  echoed  from  hill  to  hill,  and  rolled  far  and 
wiJe  through  the  dark  bottoma ;  and  it  waa  such  as 
to  arrest  in  fear  the  fierce  panther  in  the  act  of 
leaping  upon  the  now  trembling  deer. 

But  few  gaos  from  the  boat  sent  back  defiance 
to  the  morderoos  discharge ;  the  ahoats  were  but 
answered  by  the  death-cry  and  expiring  groans. 
The  Indians  nished  upon  their  victims,  and  the 
war-club  and  tomahawk  finished  a  work  that  had 
beea  so  fearfully  begun.  They  rioted  in  blood ; 
with  horrid  grimaces  and  convulsive  action  they 
hewed  into  fragments  the  dumb,  lifeless  bodies ; 
they  returned  to  tbeir  camp  a  moving  group  of 
daskj  demons,  exulting  in  revenge,  besmeared  with 
blood,  bearing  aloft  each  a  mangled  portion  of  the 
dead,  trophies  of  brutal  success. 

Glass  had  thus  far  again  escaped  a  cruel  fate. 
He  bad  gained  the  almost  impervious  concealment 
of  drifted  and  matted  willows,  and  undergrowth, 
when  the  dread  ebullition  of  triumph  and  death  an- 
Doanced  to  him  the  evil  he  had  escaped,  and  his 
still  imminent  peril.     Like  the  bunted   fox,  he 
doubled,  he  turned,  ran  or  crawled,  successively 
gaining  the  various  concealments  of  the  dense  bot- 
tom to  iocrease  his  distance  from  the  bloody  scene. 
And  such  was  his  success,  that  he  had  thought 
himself  nearly  safe,  when  at  a  alight  opening  he 
Kas  suddenly  faced  by  a  foe.     It  was  an  Arickara 
scoot.    The  discovery  was  simultaneous,  and  so 
close  were  these  wily  woodsmen,  that  but  the  one 
had  scarce  time  to  use  a  weapon  intended  for  a 
much  greater  distance.     The  deadly  tomahawk  of 
the  other  was  most   readily  substituted  for  the 
steeled  arrow.    At  the  instant,  it  flew  through  the 
^1  and  the  rifle  was  discharged ;  neither  could  see 
or  feel  the  effect  produced,  but  they  rushed  into 
^ch  other's  grasp,  either  endeavoring  to  crush  his 
adversary  by  the  shock  of  the  onset.     But  not  so 
the  result ;  the  grappling  fold  of  their  arms  was  so 
close,  that  they  seemed  as  one  animal  ;^for  a 
while,  doubtful  was  the  struggle  for  the  mastery ; — 
tt  great  was  their  exertion,  that  the  grasped  fingers 
met  in  the  flesh !    But  Glass,  not  wholly  recovered 
from  his  wounds,  was  doomed  to  sink  beneath  the 
superior  strength  of  his  adversary,  by  an  irresisti- 
ble effort,  of  which  he  was  rolled  upon  the  earth, 
the  Indian  above.    At  this  instant  the  effect  of  his 
(Unerring  shot  was  developed.     The  Indian^s  last 
convulsive  exertion,  so  successful,  was  accompa- 
nied by  a  shout  of  victory — but  dying  on  his  lips,  it 
had  marked  his  spirit^s  departure.    It  was  as  if  his 
proud  soul,  sensible  of  approaching  feebleness,  had 
willingly  expired  in  the  last  desperate  effort,  and 
the  shout  of  triumph  with  which  he  would  have 
ushered  both  W^\x  souls  into  the  presence  of  the 
•  Great  Spirit.' 

Redeemed,  unhoped,  from  death.  Glass  beheld 
at  his  feet  his  late  enemy,  not  only  dead,  but  al- 
ready stiffening,  with  hand  instinctively  touching 
the  bilt  of  his  knife. 


Brief  was  his  breathing  time ;  he  was  soon  ren- 
dered aware  that  the  report  of  his  rifle  had  been 
heard  by  the  Arickaras ; — that  his  escape  was  dis- 
covered ;  be  had  instinctively  reloaded  his  gun,  and 
he  renewed  a  flight  of  which  his  life  was  the  stake. 
Concealment  from  his  pursuers  having  become  im- 
possible, he  used  bis  utmost  speed  in  the  hope  of 
soon  gaining  a  shelter  of  snch  a  nature  that  he 
could  end  a  race  which  could  no  longer  be  doubt- 
ful.    Horses  bad  been  called  into  requisition. 

We  may  suppose  his  hurried  thoughts  now 
turned  upon  his  late  narrow  escapes,  which  he 
feared  were  of  little  avail;  that  the  crowning  scene 
was  now  at  hand  ;  or  that  he  prayed  that  that  hand, 
so  gften  interposed  between  him  and  death,  would 
agaiB  extend  its  protection. 

Horses  were  of  little  aid  in  the  thick  bottom ; 
but  shouts,  uttered  at  occasional  glimpses  of  his 
form,  announced  to  Glass  that  his  pursuers  were 
thus  excited  to  efforts  that  could  not  much  longer 
fail  of  success;  and  his  thoughts  were  intensely 
turned  upon  some  desperate  stratagem  as  his  only 
hope,  when  a  horseman  suddenly  crossed  his  path. 
In  his  present  state  of  mind,  any  Indian  appeared, 
in  his  eyes,  a  blood  seeking  enemy.  He  felt  his 
death  now  certain,  and  was  determined  not  to  fall 
single  and  unavenged;  he  was  prepared  for  his  last 
mortal  strife.  But  fortune,  which  apparently  de- 
lighted to  red  nee  him  to  the  narrowest  straits,  but 
to  show  her  freaks  in  almost  miraculous  reverses, 
had  thrown  in  his  way  a  friend.  The  horseman 
was  a  Mandan  Indian  on  a  visit  to  the  Arickaras. 
Attracted  by  the  noise  of  the  pursuit,  he  had  urged 
his  horse's  speed  to  witness  the  result ;  and  coming 
suddenly  upon  the  object  of  it,  he,  at  a  glance,  be- 
came aware  of  the  state  of  the  case ;  a  hundred  in 
his  place,  or  he,  a  hundred  times  to  this  once, 
though  of  a  friendly  tribe,  would  have  sacrificed 
the  white ;  but  taking  one  of  the  sadden  and  unac- 
countable resolutions  of  an  Indian,  or,  perhaps, 
thinking  his  interposition  of  almost  impossible 
avail,  at  once  entered  into  the  excitement  of  the 
trial.  Be  this  as  it  may,  he  motioned  to  Glass  to 
mount  behind  him ;  it  was  instantly  complied  with, 
when  turning  his  horse's  head,  he  urged  it  to  its 
greatest  speed.  Better  ground  was  soon  gained ; 
and  avoiding  the  Arickara  camp,  they  that  night 
entered  the  Mandan  village  in  triumph. 

Here  Glass  was  well  received ;  for  the  announce- 
ment of  his  presence  was  natusally  accompanied 
by  the  recital  of  his  escapes,  which  nought  but  the 
greatest  prowess  could  have  accomplished;  and 
nothing  is  better  calculated  effectually  to  engage 
the  interest  and  admiration  of  Indians.   ' 

And  often  are  acts  and  events,  which  are  set 
down  to  the  score  of  fortune  or  good  luck,  the  re- 
sult of  superiority  in  qualities  immediately  con- 
ducing to  the  result.  Fortune  is  not  so  far  re- 
moved from  the  agency  of  man,  that  a  genius  may 
not  by  a  happy  eflTort,  insure  its  favor  and  appa- 
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rently  dictate  to  fate.  A  true  knowledge  of  all  of 
Glass*  career  leaves  a  first  impression  on  the  mind, 
that  it  is  a  rare  combination  o(  fortunate  escapes, 
of  Ittekt/  accidents ;  but  much  of  it  may  be  explained 
as  the  more  natural  result  of  physical  strength,  cool 
intrepidity,  and  untiring  patience. 

After  remaining  a  few  days  with  thd  Mandans, 
Glass,  nothing  daunted  by  his  past  dangers,  and 
equally  regardless  of  new  ones,  resumed,  alone  and 
on  foot,  his  journey  up  the  Missouri.  The  Man- 
dan  village  is  on  the  left  or  N.  E.  bank  of  the  ri- 
ver :  it  was  on  the  same  side  he  commenced  his 
journey,  intending  to  leave  the  Missouri  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Yellow  Stone,  about  300  miles  higher 
up ;  his  object  in  following  water-courses,  being  to 
meet  with  white  men,  and  to  run  no  risk  of  miss- 
ing the  trapping  party  under  Major  Henry,  he  was 
80  anxious  to  regain.- 

His  arms  were  now  a'  rifle,  small  axe,  and  the 
ever  necessary  knife ;  his  dress,  r  blanket  capote, 
(perhaps)  a  flannel  shirt,  leather  leggins,  and  moc- 
casons,  and  a  fur  cap ;  he  was,  in  addition,  equipped 
with  a  blanket,  spare  noccasons,  and  a  small  kettle, 
composing  a  bundle  suspended  on  his  back.  His 
route  lay  through  a  country  infested  by  the  Black- 
feet  Indians.  The'  Blackfeef  muster  eight  or  ten 
thousand  warriorcT;  they  live  North  of  this  part  of 
the  Missouri,  and  extend  West  to  the  mountains ; 
and  they  are  frequently  upon  the  Yellow  Stone. 
To  their  East  live  the  Assinaboines,  Mandans,  and 
Minatarees ;  to  the  South  the  Crows  and  Sioux ; 
and  North  and  West  the  Mountain,  or  British,  In- 
dians. With  these  tribes  they  wage  perpetual 
war ;  and  to  the  whites,  incited  by  British  traders, 
they  bare  been  more  dangerous  than  any  other  In- 
dians. It  was  through  the  grounds  of  this  people 
that  Glass  had  to  make  his  solitary  way. 

The  country  on  the  Missouri,  from  the  LVau- 
qui*cotrrV  up,  is  nearly  bare  of  timber ;  the  river 
bottoms  are  narrow,  and  on  but  one  side  at  a  time, 
changing  at  intervals  of  twenty  or  thirty  miles,  and 
sometimes  there  are  none  at  all,  the  ground  being 
generally  high  bluff  prairies.  This  open,  bare 
country  is,  at  times,  as  far  as  vision  extends,  in 
every  direction  blackened  with  buffalo ;  it  is  within 
bounds  to  say,  tbat  fifteen  or  twenty  thousand  may 
be  seen  at  a  glance.  One  of  these  vast  herds,  all 
taking  the  same  course  to  cross  the  Missouri, 
detained  Glass  for  two  days,  declining  the  peri- 
lous attempt  to  peneti^te  a  mass  which,  when  in 

quick  motiofi,  is  as  irresistible  as  the  waves  of  the 

«.*  ... 

ocean.        /  ~  ' 

In  two  lil'eeks  he  reacKcATthe  mouth  of  the  Yel- 
low  Ston|^  having  met  neither  white  man  or  In- 
dian ;  here  he  crossed  the  Missouri  on  a  raft  made 
of  two  logs  tied  together  with  bark,  and  continued 
his  journey  up  the  Yellow  Stone.  This  is  a  wide 
and  shallow  stream,  emptying  into  the  Missouri 
from  the  South ;  it  is  tien  more  muddy  and  rapid 
tha*  the  latter  river,  to  which  it  is  believed  to 


have  considerable  agency  in  imparting  these  qaali- 
ties. 

It  was  more  than  300  miles  to  the  forke  of  the 
river,  nearer  than  which  he  could  snicely  hope  to 
meet  with  ally  of  the  party ;  aioce  it  l^d  set  ia 
very  cold,  which  would  cause  the  nmll  deticb- 
ment  of  trappers  to  be  drawn  into  that  point,  where, 
he  knew,  they  were  to  winter.  Right  wetry  did 
he  become  of  his  journey,  inured  as  he  wu  to  tht 
toils  and  dangers  which  surrounded  him.  And  the 
weather  was  SKtremely  cold,  for  which  he  wu 
scarcely  prepared.  Almost  in  despair,  aod  btriog 
at  times  nearly  resolved  to  retrace  his  steps  and 
winter  with  some  of  the  most  friendly  Indians,  oae 
morning  in  December  he  was  overjoyed  to  discorer 
a  hunting  party  of  white  men.  On  reaching  tliem, 
long  was  it  before  they  could  make  up  their  miods 
to  believe  their  eyes ;  to  believe  that  it  was  the 
same  Glass  before  them,  whom  they  leit  as  tbej 
thought,  dying  of  wounds,  and  whose  eipected 
death  was  related  to  them  by  two  witnesses.  It 
was  to  them  a  mystery ;  and  belief  of  the  act  of 
black  treachery,  which  could  only  explain  a  part 
of  it,  was  slow  in  being  enforced  upon  tbefr  miods. 
Overwhelmed  with  questions  or  demands  of  eipla* 
nation,  it  was  long  before  he  could  ascertain  from 
them  in  return,  that  the  party  had  rendearoosed 
for  winter  at  the  Forks,  which  was  but  affew  miles 
distant ;  that  Fitzgerald  was  not  there,  hariag  d^ 
sorted ;  and  that  the  youth  was  still  one  of  (he  ex- 
pedition. 

Fiercely  excited  with  conflictiDg  feelings  .—the 
escape  of  the  main  object  of  his  jost  rerenge, 
chiefly  for  which  he  had  made  so  long  a  ptlgrim- 
age ;  and  the  certainty  of  soon  facing  the  aecom- 
plice  of  his  crime,  Glass  hastened  to  enter  the  en- 
campment. 

Nearly  the  first  person  be  met,  was  the  onforto- 
nate  and  guilty  young  man ;  and  it  so  ba]^ti«d 
they  eame  upon  each  other  suddenly.  All  atteoft 
must  fail  to  describe  the  scene  thatMsoed;  iheef- 
feet  of  his  appearance  open  the  youth.  Had  be 
awoke  from  a  deep  sleep  in  the  embrace  of  a  grixtir 
bear,  or  been  confronted  at  noonday  by  the  threat* 
erting  ghost,  (and  such  be  firmly  believed  him)  of 
a  deeply  injured  enemy,  greater  could  not  hare 
been  the  effect  produced.  He  stood  withoot  power 
of  any  motion ;  his  eyes  rolled  wildly  in  &eir  sock- 
ets ;  his  teeth  chattered  with  fear,  and  a  clammT 
sweat  rose  upon  his  ashy  featares.  Glass  was  on- 
prepared  for  such  a  spectacle ;  and  well  was  it  cal- 
culated to  create  pity ;  for  some  moments  be  oooid 
not  find  words,  much  less  the  act  of  his  poipose. 
He  leaned  upon  his  rifle ;  his  tho^ts  took  a  sad- 
den turn  ;  the  more  guilty  object  oRiis  revei^  hsd 
escaped ;  the  pitiful  being  before  him  was,  perhaps, 
but  the  onvrilling  and  over-persaaded  aecomphf^ 
of  his  much  elder  compi|BaoQ ; — these,  sad  other 
thoughts  crowded  upon  his  mind,  and  hedetenaioed 
upon  the  revenge  which  unks  deepest  upon  nuAd» 
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Dot  wholly  depraved,  and  of  which  the  magnani 
DODS  are  akne  capable ;  he  determined  to  spare 

his  life, — 

'*Thak  corse  shall  be  forgiveness.*' 

With  dicrnity  and  severity,  bat  great  feeling,  he 
thus  addressed  the  petrified  youth,  who  bat  ex- 
pected immediate  death.     *  Yoang  roan,^  he  said, 
'  it  is  Glass  that  is  before  you ;  the  same,  that  not 
eoDtent  with  leaving,  you  thought,  to  a  cruel  death 
npoB  the  prairie,  you  robbed,  helpless  as  he  was,  of 
his  nfle,  his  knife,  of  all,  with  whieh  he  could  hope 
to  defend,  or  save  himself  from  famishing  in  the 
desert.    In  case  I  had  died,  you  left  me  to  a  de- 
spair worse  than  death,  with  no  being  to  close  my 
ejes.    I  swore  an  oath  that  I  would  be  revenged 
on  joa,  and  the  wretch  who  was  with  you ;  and  I 
erer  thought  to  have  kept  it.     For  this  meeting! 
hare  made  a  long  journey ;  this  has  supported  me 
in  my  weary  path  through  the  prairie;  for  this 
hare  I  crossed  raging  rivers.     But  I  cannot  take 
jour  life ;  I  see  you  repent ;  you  have  nothing  to 
fear  from  me ;  go, — you  are  free ; — for  your  youth 
I  for^ve  you.'    But  he  remained  mute  and  mo- 
tionless ;  his  reprieve,  or  rather  pardon,  for  such 
it  mast  be  considered  in  a  country  where  the  law 
has  never  reached,  could  not  allay  the  mental  storm, 
which  awe,  fear,  and  an  upbraiding  conscience 
bad  created.     He  was  taken  off  by  some  of  the 
witnesses  of  the  scene,  in  whose  breasts  pity  had 
begun  to  take  the  place  of  wonder  and  resentment. 
Glass  was  welcomed  as  one  recovered  from  the 
dead;  one  whose  memory — such  is  our  lot — had 
already  been  swept  far  upon  the  gulf  of  oblivion. 
His  services,  ever  highly  appreciated,  were  again 
en^ed  in  the  company,  where  we  leave  him,  em- 
ployed as  the  rest,  in  the  sole  labors  of  supplying 
pro?iaioDs,  and  of  self-defence  from  the  extreme 
coldness  of  the  winter.     Only  adding,  that  his  de- 
termioation  ef  revenge  upon  the  more  worthy  ob- 
ject of  punishment  from  his  hands,  far  from  being 
abated,  was  the  rather  confirmed ;  and  that,  what 
be  considered  a  sacred  duty  to  himself,  though 
postponed  to  a  more  convenient  seas<)n,  was  still 
nourished  as  a  mling  passion. 

CHAPTER  XX. 

The  varieties  of  human  character,  though  infi- 
nite, yield  to  a  grand  division  of  the  race  into  two 
classes ;  those  with  much,  and  those  with  little 
sensibility.  It  is  impossible  to  determine  which  is 
the  more  fortunate  organization:  the  one  class 
chafes  and  freta  at  all  it  sees  wrong,  and  expe- 
riences positive  pain  at  every  exhibition  of  selfish- 
ness, cruelty  or  turpitude ;  but,  with  a  lively  per- 
ception of  every  natural  or  moral  beauty,  it  has 
^^ous  capacities  for  pleasure  and  enjoyment :  the 
other  class  is  seldom  troubled  with  emotions  of  any 
kind,  and  passes  through  life  in  a  routine  of  sen 


sual  pleasures  and  animal  pains.  This  mental  and 
moral  torpor  I  eschew,  and  prefer  to  hold  inter- 
course with  nature;  to  walk  forth  alone — nay, 
friend  reader,  if  you  are  in  the  mood,  bear  me  com- 
pany. Let  us  take  a  stroll  together  this  sunny  af- 
ternoon ;  His  glorious  October,  that,  with  its  gor- 
geous mantle  of  purple  and  of  gold,  sheds  a  **  dying 
glory *^  o^er  the  parting  year.  Here  is  a  deer-path 
through  the  hazle  ihicket :  see  how  generously  un- 
folded are  the  ripe  nuts !  Stop.  Listen  a  mo- 
ment how  the  monotone  of  that  gurgling  waterfall 
harmonizes  with  the  repose  of  nature !  Here  it  is. 
Let  us  cross  by  that  moss-grown  log.  We  have 
no  longer  a  path,  but  we  will  go  up  this  noble  hill ; 
it  is  a  natural  park,  and  often  graced  by  antlered 
buck,  but  in  the  majesty  of  freedom.  Here  we 
are  out  of  sight  of  the  *'  improvements'*  of  man ;  so 
let  us  sit  on  this  velvet  moss ;  mind  not  the  rustling 
lizard,  it  is  harmless.  What  a  glorious  solitude- is 
here !  Before  us  is  ^'  a  prairie  sea,  all  isled  with 
rock  and  wood ;"  and  beyond,  like  an  ocean  shore, 
a  vast  bluff,  rocky  and  forest-crowned.  And  yon- 
der is  a  glimpse  of  the  river — mighty  in  repose :  a 
zephyr  hovering  on  its  bosom  sports  with  its  tiny 
waves,  which,  dancing,  reflect  the  dazzling  light 
through  those  4'ed  and  golden  leaves.  But  the 
charm  over  all  is  a  perfect  rkposk.  Even  the 
winds,  whispering  anon,  seem  to  have  folded  their 
wings:  and  see  yon  leaf,  in  its  ** dying  falP' — if 
there  be  a  poetry  of  motion,  behold  its  gently  cir- 
cling descent!  That  grey  squirrel  detached  it. 
And  look,  he  seems  to  slumber.  Nature  is  taking 
a  sunny  sleep. 

Oh,  there  is  an  invisible,  unknown,  mental  link, 
connecting  all  sweet  and  calm  and  beautiful  things. 
Who  can  view  such  a  scene  without  hearing  a 
natural  music — an  echo  of  some  long- forgotten 
tone,  which  thrilled  the  heart ; — without  recalling 
the  few  blissful  moments  which,  like  stars,  shine 
out  o*er  the  dreary  void  of  life — the  first  concep- 
tion of  love— and  its  tone  from  beauty  and  young 
innocence — the  awakening  from  some  sweet  sleep 
to  the  sound  of  a  soft  music,  which  was  deemed  to 
be  not  of  earth. 

Behold  the  thin  blue  smoke  floating  above  those 
distant  tree  tops !  It  is  the  type  of  the  little  pre- 
sent, hovering  between  th»  great  past  and  the 
mighty  future.  W*hat !  you  too  are  asleep.  Un- 
kind !  But  'tis  well.  Alone  let  me  knock  at  the 
doors  of  old  Time,  and  challenge  the  shades  be- 
yond. The  spell  is  potent.  T  see  dim  figures,  as 
in  a  dream ;  but  they  assume  the  forms  of  palpable 
and  warm  existence.  They  are  paler  than  the  In- 
dian, but  are  not  white.  They  seem  to  worship  at 
a  mighty  altar,  and  it  bears  the  emblems  of  war. 
How  strange  is  all !  Unknown  amimals  are  there, 
crouching  among  the  multitude ;  beneath  the  white 
drapery  of  a  vast  pavilion,  with  flowing  red  stream- 
ers the  grave  elders  are  seated  in  council.  See,  a 
noble  youth  arises ;  he  seems  to  speak :  he  addresses 
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the  fathers.  How  graceful  t  how  animated !  His 
robe  falls  back,  and  he  shakes  aloft  his  arm.  His 
is  a  voice  for  war:  for  behold  that  eager  and 
trembling  maiden !  She  drinks  those  flowing  tones, 
inspired,  perhaps,  by  thoughts  of  her.  Love  and 
ambition  have  carried  him  away.  His  spirit  seems 
caught  by  the  multitude.  *Tis  ever  so.  Genius 
and  enthusiasm  possess  a  master-key  to  all  hearts. 
The  elders  wave  their  arms,  and  seem  to  depre- 
cate the  rashness  of  impulse ;  but  in  vain ;  there  are 
times  when  it  is  prudent  to  be  rash,  and  they  must 
lead  or  follow ;  for  all  seem  resolved,  and  the  as- 
sembly breaks  up. 

But  lo,  a  change !  They  go  iurth  to  war.  Song, 
and  shout  uncouth,  and  strange  forgotten  instru- 
ments, fill  the  air.  Huge  animals  shake  their 
beads,  and  bellow  to  the  din  of  rattling  arms. 
There  is  a  band  of  horsemen,  with  shield  and 
spear,  and  waving  streamers :  they  seem  clothed 
in  white  cotton  mail.  The  orator  is  there,  in 
highest  command.  His  countenance  now  is  filled 
vuth  thought,  and  proud  and  stern  resolve.  See 
the  mighty  host  slow\y  disappear,  winding  among 
the  far  hills. 

Another  change !  Behold  a  vast  multitude, 
**vast  beyond  compare,"  with  signs  of  mingled 
mourning  and  lofty  triumph.  All  bear  loads  of 
flurth,  and  deposit  them  on  that  beautiful  spot. 
How  fast  it  grows.  It  has  become  a  mighty 
mound.  And  now  they  disappear.  But  one,  of  all, 
is  left.  The  same  maiden ;  he^ace  is  spread  with 
pallid  woe ;  she  weeps,  and  will  never  be  consoled, 
till  her  ashes  mingle  with  that  monument  pf 
victory  and  of  death— the  tomb  of  her  lost  idol : 

"  As  swim 
"  0*er  autaiDD  skies,  the  fleets  of  shattered  cload, 
*'  So  swam  these  scenes  and  passed." 

What  a  moral  was  there !  Not  the  air-built 
castles  of  the  hopeful  and  ambitious  of  the  extinct 
race,  have  fallen  into  more  immemorial  oblivion, 
than  have  their  proudest  and  soberest  realities. 
Their  mountain  tombs  are  their  only  monuments. 

But  the  charm  of  this  quiet  existence,  which 
had  extended  through  several  summers,  was  rudely 
broken.  Even  then  the  holy  calm  of  nature  was 
disturbed  by  the  noisy  hello  wings  of  steam,  which 
I  had  strangely  imagiped  those  of  living  monsters ; 
and  its  echoes  among  the  hills  around  me  had  a 
power  to  banish  the  sylvan  ministers  to  my  soli- 
tude. I  felt  my  Arcadian  dreams  dispelled  for- 
ever. I  beheld  the  conquering  struggle  of  man 
with  the  mighty  Missouri,  and  felt  that  the  type  of 
a  more  active,  troublous  existence,  in*  which  the 
world  demanded  the  performance  of  my  part,  was 
before  me. 

Soon  all  was  activity  and  stirring  preparation.* 

Salf  of  us  were  to  go  to  another  frontier,  where 
urms  and  bloodshed  had  aroused  every  element 
of  commotioo.  Bat  I  was  not  included  in  the  call. 
Nevertheless,  I  had  felt  that  I  was  to  go. 


THE  SdUL'S  HOPE. 

BY  OBO.  W.  PLACO. 

As,  laboring  in  yon  dusky  cloud, ' 
The  Moon,  now  aims  to  break  its  shroud ; 
So  in  the  soul,  doth  Reason  strife. 
Through  passion^s  storm,  to  keep  alite. 

But  darkest  clouds  at  length  give  wsy, 
Before  the  moon's  clear,  gentle  rny  ] 
And  calm,  amid  surrounding  light. 
Moves  the  pale,  peerless,  Queen  of  Nicbt. 

So  may  it  be  with  us  at  last — 
When  pa8sion*s  mad'ning  storm  is  put. 
May  Heav'ns  all  powerful  grace  remsio, 
And  the  lost  light,  relume  again. 
NeW'Havetif  Con. 


A  THOUGHT  OF 


BT  J.  STBONU  BICB. 

She  was  a  rare  embodiment.    IVe  sat 
By  her  at  evening,  when  the  day  declined, 
And  drank  the  spirit  of  the  sunset  in : 
And  gszed  with  her  upon  its  golden  sheen. 
And  when  the  occidental  gold,  became 
Commingled  with  the  delicate  purple 
Of  t%e  cloud,  touching  the  soft  outline  with 
A  prevailing  beauty ;  in  those  moments, 
I  have  felt  that  I  had  kindred  being 
With  the  clouds,  and  that  my  life,  like  tkein,  wis 
Shined  upon,  from  Heaven.    And  Fancy  lent 
Me  wings,  and  I  was  with  them, — and  their  iigbt 
Robes,  were  round  me — and  we  were  lifted  on 
The  south-winds  breath — and  borne  upon  ibesouod 
Of  waters — and  pillow  *d  on  the  bosom 
Of  the  twilight.    And  the  world  was  *nesth  as, 
Like  a  gatden^and  the  gemM  sky  shove, 
Was  our  pavilion.    Thus,  went  1  ever 
When  I  sat  with  her,  upon  the  spirit^s 
Pinions,  *till  by  the  gentle  utterance 
Of  her  maiden-thought,  the  reverie  was  broles. 
Ntw-Haven^  Con. 


WHAT  IS  YOUR  UFE.-BikU. 

What  is  life,  but  joy  and  strife, 

A  smile  and  then  a  tear  ? 
A  turbid  stream,  a  changeful  dream  :— 

Of  blighted  hopes  the  bier? 

To-day  'tis  light,  to-morrow  night. 

Compounded  joy  and  woe ; 
Now  sunlit  bowers,  and  fragrant  floweit  ;-* 

Now  clouds,  and  rain,  and  snow! 

Aye,  human  life,  is  nought  but  strife. 

For  thorns  encircle  love ; 
And  only  joy,  without  alloy, 

Is  found  with  God  above. 

To  him  look  up,  and  drink  the  cup. 

Which  he  to  us  hath  given ; 
That  when  to  death  we  yield  oar  hresth, 

Joy  may  be  found  in  Heaven. 
Pmfidmet,  R,  I.  w. ».  topwJ 
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MADAME   DE   GENLIS. 

BY  JANE  TAYLOK  LOMAZ. 

"On  est  toujours  d*aae  extreme  indalgence  pour  lea 
fiiJleiMS  de«  gens  mediocres  :  mais  on  est  SKna  piti4pour 
les  persoDoes  qa  *on  envie.** — De  Genlis. 

There  is  bot  little  ia  the  general  writings  of 
Madame  de  Genlis,  to  awaken  the  warmest  feel* 
ings  of  admiration,  and  nothing  to  kindle  that  ro- 
maDtic  admiration,  so  rapturously  called  forth  by 
the  more  sparkling  productions  of  the  many  bril- 
liant minds  among  the  literary  females  of  France. 
The  tooe  of  her  style  is  grave  and  decided ;  it  is 
singalarly  free  from  the  light  peculiarities,  which, 
however  indescribable  and  trivial  in  themselves, 
Qsaally  characterize,  with  unstudied  grace,  the 
records  of  a  woman^s  pen.  She  evidently  aimed 
at  improring,  rather  than  entertaining,  her  readers ; 
and  her  imaginative  sketches  are  frequently  ren- 
dered common-place,  by  their  too  obvious  design  of 
illastrating  some  acknowledged  and  indisputable 
tniism.  In  her  works  we  meet  with  little  of  the 
exalted  ideality  of  Madame  de  Stael,  the  earnest, 
yet  animated  tenderness  of  Sevign6,  or  the  popu- 
lar sprightliness  distinguishing  the  Duchesse  D'Ab- 
nmtes.  In  their  stead,  we  encounter  the  calm 
leaaooiogs  of  one,  who  never  viewed  the  world 
throogh  the  magic  glass  of  sentiment ;  but  who 
gazed  around  her  with  utilitarian  and  rational  con- 
sideratiooa  of  life  and  its  objects. 

We  are  half  incliDed  to  question  whether  that  time 
had  ever  existed  for  her,  so  apart  does  she  seem 
from  that  gentler  correction  of  early  folly,  gene- 
rally bestowed  by  those,  who,  amid  all  the  sober 
teachiags  of  their  later  wisdom,  can  still  remember 
the  pleasures  which  tempted,  and  the  frivolities 
which  shadowed  their  youth.  We  acknowledge, 
while  we  read,  that  her  assertions  are  correct  and 
her  censures  deserved ;  but  their  manner  is  die- 
litorial  ahnost  to  severity;  and  we  never  find 
smong  them,  one  confession  that  human  nature, 
thoogh  frail  and  erring,  is  yet  to  be  compassionated ; 
Dor  a  single  sentence  of  that  graceful,  aelf-doubt- 
iag  humility,  which  is  the  perfection  of  earthly 
knowledge,  and  which,  with  its  beauty,  gilded 
Goethe's  genius,  when  he  wrote :  "  It  is  only  ne- 
cessary to  grow  old,  to  become  indulgent :  I  see 

00  faalt  committed,  that  I  have  not  committed  my- 
self." 

Iq  her  useful,  practical  designs,  and  entire  free- 
dom from  affectation,  her  consistent,  though  not 
eathttsiastic  adherence  to  what  she  believed  right 
ind  true,  and  her  unwavering  opposition  to  the 
follies  of  fashion,  whenever  they  clash  with  the 
parity  of  principle,  Madame  de  Genlis  is  the  Edge- 
worth  of  France,  the  firm  defender  of  settled  and 
conscientious  convictions.  Like  all  who  war  with 
the  prevailing  tastes  or  prejudices  of  their  age,  she 
is  sometimes  unnecessarily  positive,  and  self-confi- 
dent nearly  to  ilUbeiality.    Absorbed  in  the  ear- 


nestness of  advocating  her  own  beliefs,  she  forgets 
that  others  may  be  pardoned  for  expressing  some- 
thing of  a  similar  devotion,  though  to  different 
theories,  and  in  her  eagerness  to  prove  that  she  is 
right,  she  insists  rather  too  strenuously,  that  all 
others  most  be  wrong.  *'C*est  one  grande  folic, 
de  vouloir  6tre  sage  tout  seul  !*' 

The  philosophic  disregard  of  popular  opinion, 
so  often  evinced  in  her  stern  strictures  on  popular 
sentiments,  appears  to  have  prompted  Madame  de 
Genlis  to  undertake  and  publish  the  history  of  her 
life,  and  the  critical  analyzation  of  her  own  mind 
and  character.  She  knowingly  and  fearlessly  in- 
curred the  accusation  of  vanity  and  egotism,  by 
this  voluntary  and  uncalled-for  revealing  of  hidden 
peculiarities  ;  yet  she  has  succeeded  in  giving  in- 
terest to  trifling  circumstances,  and  has  rendered 
her  Memoirs  among  the  most  entertaining  of  her 
productions.  They  display  a  vividness  of  ftolofftig 
wanting  in  the  generality  of  her  works  of  fiction ; 
and  they  are  destitute  of  that  dictatorial  tone  which 
imparts  too  much  harshness  to  her  graver  writings. 
She  delineates  her  youthful  failings  without  at- 
tempting to  excuse  or  soften  them,  and  dwells  on 
her  virtues,  with  the  same  appreciation  of  their 
value,  which  she  would  have  bestowed  on  the  noble 
attributes  of  a  heroine  of  romance.  As  a  cor- 
respondent, Madame  de  Genlis  appears  to  have  pos- 
sessed little  of  the  natural  and  glowing  sprightli- 
ness, usually  characterizing,  so  gracefully,  a  French 
woman's  letters.  Her  mind  is  evidently  contem- 
plative, rather  than  brilliant :  it  is  better  calculated 
to  convey  serious  instruction,  than  to  afford  plea- 
sant, but  frivolous  amusement.  She  looks  on  all 
things  tranquilly  and  profoundly  ;  she  has  none  of 
that  intuitive  quickness  of  observation,  which 
promptly  pierces  beyond  the  light  events  of  exis- 
tence and  the  common  evidences  of  individual 
character,  and  which  lends  so  much  brilliancy  of 
expression  and  wordly  sagacity  to  the  epistolary 
compositions  of  her  sex.  This  power  of  rapid 
perception  and  portrayal,  has  more  than  once  gained 
celebrity  for  those,  whose  intellectual  endowments, 
hardly  merit  the  full  measure  of  distinction  meted 
out  for  them;  and  it  is  doubtful  if  even  Madame  de 
Sevign6  has  not  been  overrated  for  gifu,  that 
were  more  those  of  style  than  of  mind,  that  were 
rather  creditable  to  the  heart,  than  complimentary 
to  the  head  of  the  writer. 

It  is  somewhat  singular  too,  in  glancing  over  the 
list  of  honored  names  which  Germany  has  gar- 
nered up  for  immortality,  to  find  among  them,  that 
of  Rahel,  and  to  note  how  easily,  by  the  mere  ex- 
ercise of  this  womanly  propensity,  she  has  attained 
her  enviable  station  in  the  midst  of  the  inspired 
ones  of  her  land.  Her  productions  were  few,  and 
it  is  said,  were  not  intended  for  publication  ;  antf, 
after  reading  her  letters, — the  only  tokens  of  her 
talents  which  have  been  displayed  to  the  world, — we 
are  tempted  to  wonder  at  the  high  reputation  they 
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have  acquired,  and  to  turn  from  her  studied  truisms 
with  an  impulse  of  surprise,  and  an  involuntary 
conviction  that  her  powers  scarcely  deserved  so 
large  a  portion  of  fame's  rewards.  We  are  in- 
clined to  close  her  pages  in  a  moralizing  mood,  and 
to  ponder  with  a  feeling  of  regret  on  the  strange 
inequality  with  which  the  coveted  recompenses  of 
popularity  are  bestowed  on  the  votaries  of  litera- 
ture. The  casual  productions  of  Rahel  and  Se- 
vign6  have  attained  a  distinction  for  which  many 
a  giAed  intellect  has  toiled  unrepaid,  amid  care 
and  trial  and  privation,  till  the  sad  heart  grew  weary 
with  its  own  throbbings,  and  the  pen  fell  from  the 
languid  fingers  which  long  had  grasped  and  guided 
it  in  vain.  How  many  eyes  have  waxed  dim  at 
their  solitary  task,  and  pored  over  lines,  never  to  be 
greeted  with  the  reviving  breath  of  public  praise ; 
or  only  destined  to  receive  it  so  faintly,  that  it 
beeomes  a  mockery  to  the  writer's  spirit,  and 
proves  but  an  idle  return  for  days  of  feverish  dream- 
ing and  bewildering  thought, — for  sleepless  nights 
of  labor, — for  months,  it  may  be,  years,  of  tremu- 
lous and  tumultuous  excitement, — of  expectations, 
one  after  .another,  passing  away, — and  of  hope 
deferred  so  long,  that,  at  last,  its  very  existence 
seems  the  wildest  of  visions.  The  world  has  no 
martyrdom  more  sorrowful  than  the  unnoticed  one 
of  mental  disappointment,  and  it  were  a  mournful 
task,  to  chronicle,  in  all  their  shadowy  and  myste- 
rious woe,  the  silent  sufferings  of  those,  on  whose 
minds  the  mantle  of  inspiration  had  vainly  fallen ! 
Madame  de  Genlis*  literary  career,  was  appa- 
rently a  snccessful  and  happy  one,  undistinguished 
by  those  vexations  which  have  sometimes  proved 
80  powerful  an  incitement  to  subsequent  excellence. 
She  seems  to  have  encountered  little  of  that  severe 
criticism,  whose  dreaded  ordeal  exercises  such  an 
enduring  influence  on  ambitious  aspirations,  and 
either  depresses  or  matures  the  intellect  which 
passes  through  its  fiery  trial.  We  read  of  several 
authors  whose  final  fame  may  be  traced  backward 
to  this  source  ;  some  of  the  loftiest,  if  not  the  no- 
blest, eflforts  of  human  genius,  have  sprung  from 
the  rebellious  dictates  of  the  proud  and  daring  dis- 
positions, which  had  once  writhed  bitterly  beneath 
the  critic's  lash.  From  this  test  her  lot  was  ex- 
empt, and  her  feelings  were  neither  exalted  nor 
embittered  by  the  harsh  censures  of  public  taste. 
She  possessed,  also,  the  additional  advantage  of 
entering  upon  her  intellectual  crusade,  in  the  graver 
and  calmer  period  of  life,  when  she  had  learned, 
by  anticipating  little,  to  be  spared  poignant  disap- 
pointment, and  to  escape  the  innumerable  and  de- 
pressing perplexities,  always  the  portion  of  the 
sanguine  and  inexperienced.  For  her,  existence 
wore  its  realities,  not  its  delusions ;  and  the  poetry 
c^  early  hope  bad  been  lost  in  the  philosophy  of 
after-convictions.  She  had  read  tranquilly,  and 
without  deceptive  enthusiasm,  the  pages  of  the 
world,  which  Rousseau  calls  **  ie  livre  des  fem- 


mes  ;*'  and  her  impressions  were  the  quiet,  bot 
earnest  beliefs  whose  sincerity  cannot  be  ques- 
tioned, and  whose  firmness  is  evinced  in  the  style 
of  her  productions.  For  a  temperament  as  com- 
poses and  reasonable  as  that  of  Madame  de  Geolis, 
a  literary  life  must  have  contained  many  enjoy- 
ments, in  its  freedom  from  the  lestleas  and  unsatis- 
fied expectations  which  are  frequently  the  aecom- 
paniments  qf  a  writer's  aspirings;  and,  usually, 
the  real  origin  of  his  sorrows. 

We  hear  and  read  much  of  the  painful  eodurao- 
ces  of  genius,  its  hidden  troubles,  and  unapprecia- 
ted sacrificea  and  trials,  but  numerooa  as  these  may 
be  and  grievous  to  bear,  it  is  doubtful,  if,  ereo  in 
the  most  sensitive  disposition,  they  are  not  moie 
than  compensated  by  the  rapturous  excitement  of 
a  soul  whose  hours  of  inspiration  are  proud  aod 
frequent,  and  whose  solitary  moments  are  filled  and 
brightened  by  that  passionate  embodiment  or  reali- 
zation of  the  beautiful ;  which  atones  for  maoy 
common  griefs,  and  **  curdles  a  long  hfe  into  ooe 
hour."  To  a  woman,  the  visible  presence  of  such 
enchantment  must  be  doably  precioas,  breaking  u 
it  does,  amid  the  mists  of  trivial  cares,  and  those 
slight,  but  continual  annoyances  which  often  render 
her  actual  pilgrimage  so  sad.  Its  lustre  dawns  on 
her,  and  the  numberless  depressions  of  her  career 
disappear,  as  the  shades  of  twilight  are  banished 
by  the  stars.  She  lives  and  moves  among  dreams 
more  distinct  and  lovely  even,  than  those  which 
blessed  her  early  and  visionary  youth,  dreams  whose 
mysteries  are  truths,  and  whose  beauty  is  the  pe^ 
feet  one  of  holiness.  Well  may  she  be  grateful 
for  the  hallowed  gift  of  genius ;  for  it  continues  to 
soothe  and  to  gladden,  when  dearer  delights  hare 
withered,  and  animated  pleasures  grown  friroioos 
in  her  sight ;  when,  oi  the  thousand  illnaioos  of 
her  girlhood,  not  one  is  lingering,  and  she  is  changed 
and  subdued  in  every  feeling,  save  the  fiual  power, 
to  snfifer  in  silence,  and  to  love  tbroogfa  all  things ! 

The  romances  of  Madame  de  Genlis,  though  in  a 
measure  characterized  by  the  sober,  utilitarian  tone 
of  her  more  practical  compositions,  yet  leave  on 
the  reader*8  memory  a  deeper  aod  pleanaoter  im- 
pression. In  the  greater  part  of  her  imagioatiTe 
writing,  she  has  been  happy  in  the  selection  of  her 
subjects ;  for  it  were  scarcely  possible  to  fiul  com- 
pletely in  painting  the  mournful  destiny  of  loes  de 
Castro,  or  the  absorbing  and  melaoeholj  tender- 
ness of  Mademoiselle  de  Clermont.  Is  both  these 
histories  of  vivid  and  sorrowful  devotion,  the  writer 
has  displayed  more  than  her  usual  power,  aod  we 
frequently  recall  the  records  of  those  tree  and  ear- 
nest hearts,  when  her  profounder  and  more  nscfcl 
exhortations  are  almost  forgotten.  It  is  perhaps 
stn  impossibility  for  a  French  woman  to  be  entirely 
unsuccessful  in  depicting  la  belle  fOisum.  The 
magnifying  medium,  through  which  she  regards  all 
deep  emotion,  is  indispensable  in  the  accurate  poi^ 
traiture  of  a  sentiment,  of  which  exaggeration  is 
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geoenlly  the  prevailing  trait.  She  draws  too,  upon 
the  hotrded  treasures  of  her  personal  experience ; 
she  looks  backward  on  the  starry  happiness  of  her 
own  yooth ;  and,  in  gazing  on  vanished  blessings, 
the  glass  of  memory  always  magnifies.  Who  can 
recollect  and  describe,  without  imparting  to  ihem 
somethiDg  of  ondae  importance,  those  trivial  details 
of  hope  and  feeling,  graven  on  the  warm  young 
heart,  for  weal  or  woe,  in  characters  no  after  dis- 
appointment can  wholly  efface !  Ah  !  it  is  a  holy 
gift,  the  mental  power,  to  paint  in  another^s  exis- 
teoee,  the  loveliest  reality  of  oor  own,  to  revive 
flowers  that  had  ^  bloomed  away,'*  t»  recall  stars 
that  had  fallen,  and  to  renew,  in  all  their  spiritual 
beaaty,  the  *' dreams  of  youth,  which  had  been 
dreamed  out  !*' 

"  Elfin  encheinetes  oan,  dochach!  nicht  kteinlicb  dem 

Heraen; 
H«cbt  die  Liebe,  jegliches  Kteine  doch  gross  !** 

The  least  agreeable  of  Madame  de  G^nlis'  works, 
to  a  easaal  reader,  are  the  volumes  containing  her 
essays  on  the  employment  of  time.  They  are  ably 
written,  and  interspersed  with  many  passages  be- 
traying deep  reflection  and  sound  conclusions :  but 
their  style  is  a  harsh  one,  and  not  calculated  to 
coorey  a  prepossessing  idea  of  the  author's  disposi- 
tion. A  strangely  misplaced  vein  of  religious  in- 
tolerance and  prejudice  runs  through  their  pages, 
marring  the  effiect  of  much  that  is  otherwise  admi- 
rable and  highly  conducive  to  improvement.  She 
frequently  wanders  from  her  original  subject  to 
quote  opinions  or  accusations,  too  insignificant  to 
deserre  the  serioas  notice  she  bestows  on  them. 
ind  too  easily  refuted  to  merit  so  many  words  of 
varm  discussion.  She  takes  advantage  of  every 
opiwrtonity  to  contrast  the  benefits  of  her  own 
theories,  with  the  defects  of  other  systems ;  she 
scatters  forth  stern  rebukes  of  wordly  fashions, 
QDder  the  semblance  of  pious  zeal, — probably  upon 
the  same  principle  which  formerly  prompted  the 
Spaniards  to  name  their  most  destructive  cannon, 
After  their  favorite  saints. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  Madame  de  Genlis  was 
oot  destitute  of  the  literary  envy  too  common 
tmong  those,  who  consider  intellectual  competition 
the  chief  aim  of  existence.  It  was  said  of  her : 
"  Ce  fut  la  femme  la  plus  tourment6e,  et  la  plus 
malbeureuse ;  jaloose  de  Voltaire,  de  J.  J.  Rous- 
seau, de  Mirabeau,  de  Madame  de  S6vign6,  de 
Madame  de  StaSl,  de  tout  le  monde."  What  an 
epitaph  ! — And  yet,  we  can  forgive  even  this  weak 
Qnhappiaess,  for  her  career,  though  long  and  rest- 
less, though  full  of  much  to  excite  and  to  satisfy, 
ended  at  last,  in  the  most  mournful  of  human  des- 
tioies— she  lived  to  be  forgotten.  What  volumes 
of  sorrow  are  not  contained  in  those  few  brief 
words ! 

"  Madame  de  Genlis ;"  writes  Jules  Janin,  "  que 
de  souTeairs  6voque  ce  nom !  Quel  silence  apr^s 
^t  de  bruit;  quel  oubli  profond,  immense  ^ternel ! 


Apr^s  avoir  fatigu6  les  cents  bouches  de  la  renom- 
m6e,  cette  femme,  dont  I'^ldve  est  anjourd  'hui  sur 
le  tr6ne  de  France,  et  qui  joua  un  rdle  si  brilliant 
dans  les  plus  grandes  affaires  de  ce  monde,  nous 
ravens  vue  mourir  sans  que  personne  s'informftt 
comment  ell  6tait  morte.  Au  contraire,  ceux  qui 
apprirent  cette  mort,  s'  6toun6rent  de  ce  que  Madame 
de  Genlis  eiit  v6cu  si  long-temps — 85  ans  !*' 

And  if  no  romantic,  or  excessive  admiration  be 
left  by  perusing  her  writings,  they  bring  us  calmer 
and  more  serious  considerations  of  the  aims  and 
employments  of  daily  existence,  and  that  actual, 
reasonable  view  of  all  things  in  life,  which  time 
and  the  world  are  ever  combining  to  teach  us. 
She  has  given  us  precepts  of  purest  principle,  and 
counsels  which  we  can  scarcely  do  better  than  to 
follow ;  and  if  sometimes  the  truth  be  told  rather 
too  harshly,  if  we  acknowledge  that  gentler  advice 
and  kinder  correction  would  have  been  more  wel- 
come, still,  her  loftiness  of  intention  amply  com- 
pensate for  any  defect  in  manner :  and,  while  we 
censure,  we  turn  self-condemned,  from  the  idle 
severity  of  our  own  criticism.  Her  station  must 
long  be  a  conspicuous  one  among  the  most  con- 
scientious and  prominent  moralists  of  France,  and 
the  number  of  her  works  bear  witness,  that  she 
accurately  fulfilled,  in  her  conduct,  the  strict  maxims 
she  has  written,  and  completely  attained  the  price- 
less knowledge  she  described,  when  she  said, "  con- 
noltre  le  prix  du  temps,  c'est  savoir  vivre  !'* 


NAPOLEON,  WELLINGTON,  &c. 

[This  translation  is  from  what  is  called  the  jPeiaUfon— 
literally,  a  UtiU  leaf  of  the  Jounud  Jkt  DibaU.  The  Feuil- 
leton  is  a  portion  of  the  daily  paper,  that  is  devoted  to 
literature,  to  arts,  and  the  sciences ;  and  thus  the  ever- 
lasting noonotony  of  politics  is  relieved  by  these  articles, 
generally  instructive  and  amusing,  and  often,  written  by 
the  ablest  aathon.  There  is  a  class  of  literary  men  at- 
tached to  the  daily  press  in  Paris,  who  devote  themselves 
to  writing  these  articles ;  it  is  the  busineak  of  their  Uvea, 
and  they  are  tolerably  well  paid  for  their  labors.  Their 
productiona  are  read  with  great  interest  by  every  body ; 
and  they  have  great  effect  in  favoring  a  taste  for  litera- 
ture, and  in  spreading  valuable  information. 

As  a  sample  of  them,  we  give  the  translation  below, 
which  ia  remarkaMe,  not  only  for  its  tone  and  temper,  aa 
a  French  production,  but  for  its  profound,  and  frequently 
new  views,  and  for  its  philosophical  appreciation  of  the 
great  events  to  which  it  relates,  and  of  the  men  who  led, 
or  were  ted  on  by  ihem.j— JEd.  Sou.  Lit.  Men. 

•    FROM  THE  FRENCH. 

History  of  the  War  in  the  Peninsula  and  in  the  Soufh  of 
France,  from  the  year  1807  to  the  year  1814,  by  Lieot. 
Col.  Napier,  tranalated  into  French  by  Lieut.  General 
Count  Mathiea  Dumaa. 

We  have  no  complete  and  serioas  work  upon  l|^ 
long  series  of  disasters,  that  wonderful  combina- 
tion of  faulu  of  every  kind,  which  have  acquired 
a'  celebrity  so  sad,  and  which  are  known  by  the 
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tiUe  of  the  Peninsular  War.  That  fatal  war  began 
at  the  most  splendid  period  of  the  government  of 
Napoleon,  and,  for  a  space  of  six  years,  held  out 
to  conquered  Europe  an  encouragement  and  irre- 
sistible incitement  to  renew  the  combat ;  it  deprived 
the  French  armies  of  their  reputation  of  being  in- 
vincible, which  had  not  been  contested — ^that  war, 
which  wore  out,  or  brought  into  discredit,  so  many 
historical  names ;  which  reestablished  the  influence 
of  England  upon  the  continent;  which  presented 
to  her  officers  and  soldiers  the  most  favorable  field 
of  battle ;  which,  in  a  word,  saw  arise  from  a  des- 
perate struggle,  what  the  enemies  of  France  had 
looked  for  for  fifteen  years,  a  fortunate  and  skilful 
general ;  that  war,  which  we  may  be  permitted  to 
say,  is  not  understood  in  France,  since  among  so 
many  excellent  military  writers,  no  one  has  yet 
devoted  to  it  his  labors.  Whoever  wishes  to  study 
it,  can  look  to  but  two  sources  of  information  ;  on 
one  side  the  English  and  Spanish  historians,—- on 
the  other,  the  falsehoods,  and  often  the  silence  of 
the  imperial  M<miieur» 

In  182ft,  was  published  a  history  of  the  war  in 
Spain  by  General  Foy.  There  is  in  this  book  a 
celebrated  and  justly  admired  portion  upon  the 
military  organization  of  France  and  Great  Britain ; 
but  as  a  historical  narration,  the  work  has  no  value. 
Did  General  Foy  leave  only  some  scattered  notes 
upon  the  events  of  the  war,  or  did  he  in  fact  write 
every  thing  published  under  his  name  T  It  matters 
little.  Should  an  affirmative  reply  to  the  second 
question  be  called  forth,  studious  officers,  historians 
worthy  of  the  name,  would  gain  absolutely  nothing. 
The  narrative  of  General  Foy  comprises  but  the 
first  three  or  four  months  of  the  war.  This  can- 
not be  called  a  historical  document.  Two  illus- 
trious marshals  have  left  behind  them  more  impor- 
tant works.  Unfortunately,  these  memoirs  relate 
only  to  the  operations  of  which  the  Eastern  Pro- 
vinces of  Spain  were  the  theatre.  Marshal  St. 
Cyr  and  Marshal  Suchet,  have  described  their 
campaigns  in  Catalonia,  in  Arragon,  and  in  the 
kingdom  of  Valencia.  They  have  transmitted  to 
us  the  fortunate  events,  the  brilliant  portion,  of 
this  war.  More  unfortunate  still,  all  this  glory  so 
justly  acquired,  remained  sterile.  The  great  inte- 
rests engaged  in  the  question  had  chosen  another 
theatre.  It  is  not  then  in  the  works  of  these  two 
celebrated  men,  that  French  officers  will  find  useful 
lessons,  and  we  should  not  fear  to  add,  the  most 
useful  of  all  lessons  to  intelligent  minds,  that  which 
is  to  be  found  in  the  history  of  the  reverses  and 
disasters  of  our  country. 

The  destinies  of  the  Peninsula  were  not  decided 
in  Catalonia,  in  Arragon,  or  in  Valencia.  It  was 
in  the  three  invasions  of  Portugal,  in  Andalusia,  in 
Atremadura,  in  Castile;  it  was  in  Biscay  and 
Navarre,  that  the  decisive  blows  were  struck.  If 
it  were  possible  to  question  this  truth  for  a  moment, 
it  would  be  sufficient  to  observe,  that  in  the  fisrt 


months  of  1814,  when  Napoleon  renounced  all  pre- 
tensions to  Spain  and  set  King  Ferdinand  at  liberty, 
while  the  Anglo-Portuguese  army  was  marching 
upon  Bordeaux  and  Toulon,  we  maintained  still  the 
sad  honor  of  occupying  the  strong  places  of  Cau- 
Ionia. 

We  are  in  possession,  indeed  of  some  hondred 
or,  perhaps,  thousand  volumes  upon  the  wars  of 
Italy  and  Germany ;  why  then,  are  we  so  poor  in 
what  concerns  the  wars  of  the  Peoittsolat  The 
story  of  the  victories  of  the  Empire  is  read  with 
enthusiasm.  It  would  be  unreasonable  to  demand 
the  same  en^osiasm  for  the  history  of  iu  defeats. 
There  are  lessons  w^hich  can  never  become  popu- 
lar, even  among  the  greatest  nations  of  the  world ; 
lessons  which,  besides,  could  not  become  popalar 
without  wounding  that  patriotism  of  instinct  and 
of  sentiment,  which  is  the  patriotism  of  the  mass. 
It  is  necessary  perhaps — and  it  is  for  those  who 
understand  and  have  practised  the  art  of  wai  to 
decide  this  question— that  the  simple  soldier,  to 
whatever  part  of  the  world  he  be  led,  sbonld  be 
convinced  of  his  superiority,  and  accept,  in  adrance, 
Victory  as  an  article  of  faith;  but  good  sense 
teaches  that  the  men  to  vrhom  a  country  confides 
her  purest  blood,  and  who  assume  the  responsibiliij 
to  direct  an  army,  cannot,  but  under  penalty  of  the 
greatest  disasters,  share  this  blind  eonfidence. 
Though  our  officers  may  have  meditated  twenty 
years  upon  the  battles  of  Austerlitz  and  Jena,  will 
that  instruct  them  how  and  why  we  were  vaoqoisbed 
at  Salamanca  and  at  Vittoria  1 

We  might  maintain,  nevertheless,  this  stoical 
indifference,  if  the  empire  bad  conducted  all  its 
undertakings  to  a  fortunate  end.  A  complete  sac- 
cess  on  all  important  points,  a  perspective  of  soch 
dazzling  conquests,  might  excuse  the  omission  of 
details.  But  when  we  reflect  that  the  empire  lost 
not  only  what  it  bsi  conquered,  but  much  more 
than  it  had  conquered ;  when  we  reflect  that  Na- 
poleon, after  having  dissipated  all  the  fmits  of  his 
victories,  dissipated  the  inheritance  transmitted  to 
him  by  the  Republic  as  well  as  a  portion  of  that 
bequeathed  by  Louis  XIV. ;  that  he  exposed  France 
twice  to  invasion ;  when  we  believe  that  great 
effects  are  not  without  great  causes ;  when  we  do 
not  make  a  god  of  chance,  we  are  inviocihly  led  to 
search  in  the  disasters  of  the  Empire  for  some  pri- 
mary cause  of  essential  evil ;  for  some  absurd  and 
detestable  principle  which  rendered  iU  viciones 
useless,  and  its  defeats  irreparable.  There,  where 
the  first  symptoms  of  decay  manifest  themselrcs; 
there,  where  we  discover  the  first  obstacle,  where 
the  superiority  of  fifteen  years  is  first  broujrht  to 
an  equipoise,  there  is  the  key  of  the  problem.  The 
day  on  which  invasion  is  arrested ;  the  day  when 
victory  is  disputed  by  an  enemy,  whoefer  be  may 
be,  upon  the  field  of  battle,  and  upon  which  soc- 
cess  fails  in  the  comprehensive  plan  of  operations, 
that  day  signalizes  an  absolutely  new  period,  and 
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tbe  Empire  is  about  to  fall  as  rapidly  as  it  rose. 
This  first  obstacle  is  the  intervention  of  England 
io  Spain,  and  in  Portugal :  the  firsl  day  when  suc- 
cess becomes  dubious,  and  the  forces  are  balanced, 
is  the  day  upon  which  a  pitched  battle  is  fought 
with  the  English  army  in  line.     That  day,  of 
which  little  was  said  in  the  midst  of  the  intoxica- 
tion of  the  Empire,  was  the  more  remarkable, 
since,  during  the  Republican  period,  tbe  English 
armies  had  always  been  unfortunate.      At  Tou- 
lon, the  English  were  repulsed;  in  1793-*94,  at 
Hondschoote  and  at  Turceing,  they  were  beaten ; 
then  came  the  disastrous  retreat  from  Holland ; 
finally,  in  1799,  the  invasion  of  the  Helder  by  the 
Duke  of  York,  at  the  head  of  a  formidable  army, 
was  terminated,  after  two  battles  lost,  by  a  capitu- 
laiioo  in  no  small  degree  humiliating.     Such  was 
tbe  state  of  things,  that  tbe  honorable  and  eloquent 
writer  nnder  consideration,  Lieutenant  Colonel  Na- 
pier, declares  in  the  first  chapter  of  his  book,  that 
*'  the  idea,  that,  even  during  a  single  campaign,  an 
English  army  could  contend  with  a  French  army, 
was  considered  chimerical  !'*    Nevertheless,  com- 
mencing with  the  battle  of  Vimiero,  offered  by  the 
Bake  of  Abrantes  to  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  fortune 
changes,  and  the   French  armies  experience  re- 
verses, only  varied  by  rare  and  insignificant  suc- 
cess.   The  English  historians  present  the  follow- 
ing comparative  observations,  which  are  unfortu- 
nately just.    After  1808,  the  Continental  powers 
are  less  disposed  to  be  silent  before  the  genius  of 
Napoleon.    In  the  midst  of  their  greatest  disas- 
ters, they  see  a  jHfint  d^appui;  thenceforward,  a 
menacing  shadow  projects  itself  over  the  triumphs 
of  i\iQ  French  armies.     While  Napoleon  enters 
Vienna  in  1809,  he  loses,  for  the  second  time,  Por- 
tagal;  and  King  Joseph  is  reduced  to  the  necessity 
of  giving  desperate  battles  at  the  gates  of  Madrid. 
The  defeat  of  Talavera  dimmed  the  brightness  of 
the  victory  of  Wagram.     In  1811,  Europe  saw 
an  entirely  new  spectacle — a  French  army  com- 
manded by  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  Im- 
perial generals,  obliged  to  retreat.     In  1 819,  while 
Napoleon  is  marching  upon  Smolensk,  his  lieu- 
tenants lose  the  battle  of  Salamanca ;  and  a  few  days 
after,  Madrid.     In   1813,  in  the  midst  of  the  vic- 
tories of  Lutzea  and  of  Bautzen,  the  battle   of 
Vittoria  is  lost,  and  some  days  after,  Spain.     The 
secret  of  many  hesitations  and  many  defections  in 
the  North,  is  doubtless  to  be  found  in  the  charita- 
ble intention  of  some  to  enlarge  and  others  to  pre- 
serve, by  the  support  of  the  coalition,  the  advan- 
tages which  they  owed  to  Napoleon.     But  human 
3ctions  are  always  strangely  mixed  with  good  and 
(^▼il ;  and,  after  all,  policy  often  obeys  the  calcula- 
tions of  the  dry  est  and  harshest  good  sense.     The 
defection  of  the  Prussian  troops  at  the  close  of 
1^12  is  a  dishonorable  action ;  that  of  the  Saxons 
upon  the  battle-field  of  Leipsick,  is  an  infamous 
iurtion.      Nevertheless,  tbe  Grerman  people,  who 


then  rose  en  masse,  obeyed  the  inspirations  of  pa- 
triotism the  most  noble.     As  to  their  governments, 
besides  that  they  were,  in  some  sort,  borne  along 
by  the  insurrectionary  flood,  and  that  they  cared 
little,  at  bottom,  about  theories  concerning  the  just 
and  the  unjust;  in  quitting  the  side  of  Napoleon, 
they  were  convinced   that  they  abandoned   the 
weaker  caase.     Who  will  venture  to  say,  that  the 
battle  of  Vittoria,  which  caused  the  irrevocable 
loss  of  Spain  to  Napoleon,  which  was  fought  on 
the  21st  June  1813,  a  month  after  the  victories  of 
Lutzen  and  Bautzen,  and   at  the  moment  when 
peace  was  negotiating  at  the  Congress  of  Prague, 
who  will  venture  to  say,  that  this  battle  did  not 
exert  a  disastrous  influence  upon  the  negotiations? 
The  enemies  and  the  doubtful  allies  of  Napoleon 
(in  examining  without  prejudice  the  Imperial  policy, 
it  will  be  seen  that  it  could  not  have  sincere  allies 
and  that  it  did  not  count  upon  them)  had  seen,  for 
the  space  of  five  years,  the  gigantic  power  of  Na^ 
poleon  succumb  before  a  national  insurrection ;  they 
had  seen  the  science  of  his  marshals  succuml^ 
before  the  sanguinary  tactics  and  the  imperturbable 
plans  of  an  English  general.     On  the  one  side  con- 
fidence was  gone ;  the  moral  courage  of  the  other 
was  doubled.     Every  thing  was  changed,  not  only 
in  general  ideas,  but  in  their  application,  which  is 
the  most  diflicult  of  problems.    The  laws  of  ethics 
determine  promptly,  whether  a  cause  be  good  or 
bad ;  but  nevertheless  the  best  and  the  worst  causes 
are  constrained  to  settle  their  differences  upon  a 
field  of  battle  and  upon  a  given  day ;  upon  that  day, 
it  is  simply  the  most  skilful  which  triumphs.    The 
wars  of  the  Peninsula  had  given  to  the  enemies  of 
France  not  the  desire  to  conquer  Napoleon,  about 
which  he  cared  little,  but  the  means  of  destroy- 
ing his  power ;  and  it  is  one  of  the  problems  which 
history  will  have  to  examine,  if  it  gave  him  suffi- 
cient anxiety. 

The  reader  will  understand,  that  we  do  not  pre- 
tend, in  this  article,  to  convey  to  him  any  thing 
new.  Several  French  writers — General  Rogniat 
among  them, — struck  with  admiration  of  the  high 
talent  displayed  by  Lord  Wellington  in  the  Penin- 
sula, recommend  military  men  to  study  most  atten- 
tively the  campaign  in  Portugal, — but  a  few  pages 
here,  and  a  few  lines  there,  comprise  all  that  has 
been  said  on  this  subject.  A  full  work  has  not  yet 
appeared.  It  is  very  clear  that  the  war  in  Russia 
in  1813  was,  although  on  a  different  scale,  a  fac 
simile  of  that  in  Portugal  in  1810->'11.  The  means 
employed  to  defeat  the  French  invasion  of  Portu- 
gal were  briefly  these :  to  arm  the  entire  people, 
to  avoid  the  chance  of  battle,  save  when  occupy- 
ing positions  of  great  strength,  selected  with  the 
utmost  care ;  to  break  up  and  make  impracticable 
the  public  highways ;  to  destroy  the  mills,  1|^ 
waste  the  fields,  and  burn  the  villages.  And,  it 
may  be  well  imagined  that  neither  the  Regency  at 
Lisbon,  nor  the  English  minister,  adopted  these 
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measures  Tery  cheerfully.  Colonel  Napier  gives 
some  curious  details  in  this  respect.  The  Portu- 
guese government  manifested  the  strongest  opposi- 
tion to  the  plans  of  the  English  general,  and  up  to 
the  very  last  moment  the  English  minister  hesi- 
tated. At  this  period,  Lord  Wellington  alone  had 
confidence  in  his  system ;  and  he  persisted  in  it. 

As  there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun,  it  may 
be  that  this  mode  of  defence  was  well  known  to  the 
learned ;  unquestionably  in  the  revolutionary  wars, 
it  was  adopted  for  the  first  time  in  1810.  AAer 
twenty  other  systems  had  utterly  failed,  this  suc- 
ceeded most  completely,  and  the  Russian  govern- 
ment availed  themselves  of  it  in  the  campaign  of 
1812.  And  it  is  likewise  true,  that  it  was  the  Em- 
peror alone,  who  treated  that  event  as  of  little  im- 
portance. He  neither  changed  his  policy,  nor  his 
strategy  ;  and  while  his  enemies  were  studious  to 
direct,  upon  entirely  new  principles,  the  moral  and 
physical  energies  of  the  country,  his  object  was  to 
reach  Moscow,  to  seek,  at  two  hundred  leagues 
from  the  base  of  his  operations,  a  decisive  victory, 
which  should  place  the  country  at  his  command  ; 
which  victory  he  did  not  find,  any  more  than  Mar- 
shal Maasena  found  it  in  Portugal. 

The  history  of  the  Empire  is  divided  into  two 
epochs,  so  perfectly  distinct,  (the  one  during  which 
Napoleon  conquered  continental  Europe,  the  other 
during  which  he  lost  it  at  the  sword^s  point,)  that 
there  will  exist  for  a  long  time  in  France,  two  opi- 
nions diametrically  opposed  on  the  subject  of  these 
ten  years.  The  one  confining  its  view  entirely  to 
the  beginning  and  the  middle  of  this  epoch,  the 
other  looking  exclusively  to  the  close.  The  advo- 
cates of  the  one  will  console  themselves  for  all 
misfortunes,  by  the  recollection  of  the  victories 
which  carried  the  French  armies  to  Cadiz  and  to 
Moscow.  But  there  they  shut  their  eyes,  there 
they  finish  their  drama.  They  suppress  the  end. 
The  most  yielding  bow  with  an  oriental  respect  to 
chance.  The  others  cannot  pardon  the  heir  of 
the  revolution,  for  the  expense  qf  such  power,  such 
genius  and  such  glory,  only  to  raise  a  pedestal  for 
Russia  and  England.  They  cannot  pause  before 
the  magical  picture  of  the  first  years  of  the  Empire, 
without  a  deep  sense  of  pain.  What!  invade 
Russia  at  the  head  of  five  hundred  thousand  war- 
riors, take  Moscow,  and  eighteen  months  after,  be 
unable  to  defend  Paris !  Eighteen  months !  Retro- 
grade seven  hundred  leagues  in  eighteen  months ! 
Advance  in  triumph  to  the  gates  of  Cadiz  and  Lis- 
bon, and  all  this,  but  to  afford  to  the  moat  ancient 
foe  of  France,  the  proud  satisfaction  of  planting 
her  flag  at  Bordeaux  and  Toulouse  !  Declare,  in 
the  name  of  the  people  of  France,  a  war  of  exter- 
mination with  England,  and  fail  in  the  struggle ! 
Pursue  this  war  blindly  withput  looking  to  a  single 
means  that  could  insure  success; — without  attempt- 
ing to  acquire  knowledge  of  the  strength  and 
weakness  of  the  enemy,  even  should  the  whole 


continent,  people  and  kings,  be  prostrated!  To 
yield  thus  blindly  without  having  inflicied  od 
your  direst  foe,  even  one  of  those  wounds  which 
continue  for  a  long  time  to  bleed,  and  which 
sometimes  compensate  for  the  miseries  of  defeat! 
To  manifest  to  the  government  of  the  Republic 
only  injury  and  contempt,  and  to  lose  the  conqaesu 
which  that  government  had  bequeathed— to  receive 
from  the  Republic  an  army  which  had  supported 
good  and  evil  fortune,  a  double  test  which  the  Im- 
perial system  could  not  undergo — to  scatter  the 
remnants  of  twenty  generations  throaghout  eveiy 
corner  of  the  world,  and  without  the  apology  which 
the  Republic  had, — the  preservation  of  the  soil,— 
to  restore  the  monarchy  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  of 
Charlemagne — and  to  lose  Paris  twice!— These 
were  the  two  modes  of  patriotism  between  which 
France  had  to  choose  when  Europe  shook  off  the 
torpor  to  which  twenty-eight  years  of  the  wars  of 
the  Empire  and  the  Republic  had  consigned  her. 
The  first  is  easy  and  convenient  enough.  It  reqaires 
no  great  effort  of  the  mind,  no  great  lights ;  noth- 
ing can  be  simpler.  Your  victories  are  always  the 
result  of  skill,  your  defeats  of  chance.  It  is  the 
chapter  of  accidents.  Thus,  in  Russia,  the  rigor 
of  the  climate  was  felt  io  November  and  Decem- 
ber. Sometimes  a  river  unluckily  overflows,  a 
bridge  is  destroyed,  or  a  General  mistakes  bis 
orders.  In  this  concatenation  of  ideas,  they  nerer 
seem  to  suspect  that  chances  are  equally  distributed 
between  two  armies ;  that  with  the  victorioni,  as 
well  as  the  defeated  army,  some  one  has  assaredly 
failed  in  his  duty ;  that  orders  have  been  bangiiogly 
executed,  unforeseen  obstacles  have  oeenrred;  aod 
yet,  of  the  two  armies,  one  will  win  and  the  other 
lose  the  battle.  No,  they  never  think  of  this. 
They  go  right  on.  There  is  nothing  to  be  leaned 
from  success  or  defeat.  Their*s  is  the  aniversal 
science.  They  can  never  err.  Let  what  will  be- 
tide, begin  again  upon  the  simple  cabulatioo,  thst, 
this  time,  chance  will  not  interfere!  The  other 
species  of  patriotism  holds  France  to  be  too  great 
a  nation,  too  rich  in  every  kind  of  gk»ry  to  seek  lo 
console  herself  in  her  reverses,  by  false  excoses; 
that  she  ought  not  to  despise  the  policy  of  the 
wisest,  most  powerful  and  most  skilfal  of  the  aa- 
tions  of  antiquity — ^that  of  never  nedertaking  iw 
important  wars  at  one  and  the  same  time,  and  that 
the  men  who  may  be  called  on  at  this  day  to  direct 
her  destinies  should  make  their  first  itody,  the 
history  of  her  misfortunes. 

One  thing  which  seems  to  keep  op  the  fatal  pre- 
judice of  which  we  have  been  speaking,  is  the  great 
enthusiasm  which  foreigners  have  manifcsied  for 
Napoleon  since  his  fall,  and  especially  since  his 
death.  Now,  in  this,  there  is  without  doubt  a 
tnie  sense  of  admiration  for  genius,  to  vbaterer 
country  it  belongs ;  but  there  is  likewise  the  secret 
enjoyment  of  the  Conqueror,  who  is  cooscioos  of  a 
seat  in  the  generosity  he  displays.    The  Eoghibt 
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the  RusalaDs,  the  GermaDS  and  the  Spaniards,  ad- 
mire nothing  so  much  in  the  career  of  Bonaparte 
as  his  last  campaigns.  It  is  no  irery  difficult  task 
to  please  these  people.  It  suits  them  admirably  to 
say  that  Napoleon  never  exhibited  more  genius  and 
inTeDtioD,  than  in  the  battles  which  he  lost,  more 
scieDce  and  precaution  than  in  the  expeditions 
wherein  he  failed.  Napoleon  was  himself  some- 
times generous,  when  he  was  a  conqueror.  If  he 
guDed  a  great  battle,  he  would  break  out  into  mag- 
oiflcent  phrases.  He  bowed  before  his  prisoners, 
Md  cried  "  honor  to  the  unfortunate  brave."  The 
bdletinof  Austerlitz  contains  a  complete  eulogium 
of  the  Russian  army.  The  reason  is  plain :  the 
anny  was  beaten.  But  when  Napoleon  returned 
alone  from  Moscow,  see  how  he  disposes  of  the 
Russian  generals  and  soldiera.  Kutusoff  is  a  Scy- 
thian—a barbarian.  Admiral  Tchitchikoflf,  who 
coodacted  the  army  from  Moldavia  even  to  Minsk, 
and  captured  the  French  magazines,  is  neither 
more  nor  less  than  a  fool.  This  is  the  plain  term 
osed,  ''Tkigfool  of  an  admiral."  As  to  the  soldiers— 
"  Tkey  are  no  longer  the  soldiers  of  Austerliiz,'"' 
Thas,  when  they  are  beaten,  they  are  admiraUe  sol- 
diers; when  they  are  not  beaten  they  are  but  so, 
eo!  Behold  in  this  the  manifestation  of  the  great- 
ness and  littleness  of  man  ;  how  the  sublimest  ge- 
Ditis  may  sink  itself  beneath  the  intelligence  of  a 
child. 

There  is  one  charge  against  the  Imperial  system, 
which  its  admirers  cannot  repel.     It  Is  this  :  that 
Napoleon  imposed  it  upon  himself  as  a  law,  to 
destroy  the  power  of  England,  and  yet  it  was  ever 
the  least  of  his  cares  to  study  her  character,  go- 
fernment,  aristocracy,  system  of  war,  tactics,  and 
the  organization  of  her  armies.     He  had  an  Eng- 
land of  his  own  creation  ;  and,  without  doubt,  the 
violence  of  his  hatred  perverted  the  correctness  of 
bis  jodgnaent.    Declamations  on  **  English  perfidy" 
hare  for  a  length  of  time  been  consigned  to  con- 
tempt ;  but  this  was  the  phrase  for  pompous  ha- 
nngues  only — *^  Nation  of  Shopkeepers,"  was  the 
common-sense,  every -day  epithet.     Yes,  England 
is  a  nation  of  shopkeepers ;  but  she  is  also  a  nation 
of  agriculturists,  soldiers  and  artizans.     The  com- 
plaints of  the  opposition,  the  groans  over  the  hor- 
rors of  war,  the  petitions  for  peace ;  in  one  word,  the 
unmense  hurly-burly  of  extravagant  opinions,  which, 
in  England,  are  uttered  with  the  utmost  freedom, 
vere  all  received  by  Napoleon  as  sterling  coin. 
If  a  public  meeting  resolved  on  electoral  reform ; 
if  a  mob  broke  a  minister's  windows,  the  Emperor 
was  fully  persuaded  that  England  was  within  an 
aoe  of  ruin.     He  regarded,  with  the  utmost  serious- 
ness, the  great  farce  which  both  parties  enact  in 
open  parliament  in  every  really  free  country.     He 
was  constantly  looking  for  a  whig  ministry,  and 
never  doubted  that  a  new  administration  would,  of 
all  things,  be  most  eager  to  cede  to  him,  by  a  single 
dash  of  the  pen,  Holland,  Germany,  Spain,  Italy, 
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and  the  French  colonies  to  boot.  Sometimes  he 
permitted  his  temper  to  carry  him  so  far  as  to  in- 
sult the  man  whom,  in  the  last  day  of  his  power, 
it  was  his  fate  to  meet  on  the  battle  plain.  It  is 
well  known  that  the  editorials  of  the  "  Moniteur" 
were  dictated  or  written  under  the  superintendence 
of  its  master.  On  one  occasion,  the  Moniteur, 
descanting  on  the  operations  of  the  army  of  Spain, 
pronounces  the  following  :  *'  It  should  be  our  wish 
that  Lord  Wellington  should  command  the  Eng- 
lish army.  Such  a  general  must  needs  encounter 
defeaiJ*^  On  another  ocsasion  we  find  this,  ''If 
ever  there  were  an  improvident  general,  it  is  surely 
Lord  Wellington.  If  he  be  much  longer  in  the 
command  of  the  English  army,  we  may  well  hope 
to  obtain  the  greatest  advantages  from  the  brilliant 
combinations  of  a  general  so  inexperienced  in  the 
art  of  war."  Those  who  believe  in  predestination, 
might  write  a  fine  treatise  on  these  few  words  of 
the  Moniteur ;  but  on  the  whole,  they  had  as  well 
decline  doing  so.  Such  passages  require  no  com- 
ment. 

The  apologists  of  the  Imperial  government  have 
undertaken  a  noble  task.  They  have  desired  to  in- 
spire France  with  a  legitimate  pride  both  in  her  vic- 
tories and  defeats,  but  they  seem  to  us  to  have  grossly 
erred  in  the  execution  of  it.  The  eternal  honor  of 
the  French  armies  consists  on  the  one  hand,  in  this : 
that  the  absolute  master  of  France  imposed  a  labor 
beyond  man*s  power  to  accomplish ;  and  on  the 
other,  that  to  encounter  a  power  guided  by  so  false 
a  principle,  Europe  was  compelled  to  have  recourse 
to  efforts  heretofore  unheard  of, — we  may  say  fabu- 
lous :  the  word  is  strictly  correct.  The  Empire 
undertook,  in  ten  years,  to  accomplish  what  the 
Republic  of  Rome  could  not  compass  in  three  cen- 
turies, not  to  take  into  the  calculation  that  the  tre- 
mendous aristocracy  of  Rome  possessed  a  political 
organization,  an  administrative  science,  and  tactics 
of  war  of  which  her  enemies  were  utterly  igno- 
rant. That  there  were  to  be  found  in  the  nine- 
teenth century,  marked  distinctions  between  the 
nations  of  Europe,  is  certainly  true ;  but  if  we  ex- 
amine closely,  we  shall  find  still  stronger  points  of 
resemblance.  Human  knowledge  is  spread  every 
where  in  very  nearly  equal  proportions.  There  is 
no  invention,  which  does  not  become  at  once  pub- 
lic property.  There  is  no  new  idea,  that,  in  the 
course  of  six  months,  may  not  belong  to  every 
government.  The  principles  of  strategy  and  tac- 
tics are  universally  the  same. 

Let  us  be  just  to  the  government  of  the  Repub- 
lic. In  the  midst  of  their  greatest  excesses,  both 
the  Convention  and  the  Directory  pursued  a  rational 
and  a  skilful  policy  abroad.  The  instant  the  occa- 
sion oflfered,  they  lifted  the  burthen  of  the  coalition 
which  weighed  so  heavily  on  France.  They  has- 
tened to  make  peace  with  Spain  and  with  Prussia. 
They  sent  forth  the  democratic  propaganda  where- 
ever  it  was  possible,  and  wherever  it  had  a  chance 
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of  success.  Both  these  administrations  had  the 
merit  of  supporting  good  and  evil  fortune.  The 
Convention  re-conquered  the  frontiers,  and  carried 
the  principles  of  the  Revolution  where  they  were 
sustained  by  a  considerable  party.  The  Directory 
encountered  one  of  the  most  disastrous  campaigns 
of  the  war— the  campaign  of  1799.  It  lost  ten  bat- 
tles in  Italy.  It  lost  Italy  itself.  But  it  main- 
tained itself  with  honor  in  Switzerland,  on  the 
Rhine,  and  in  Holland,  where  it  was  important  it 
should  maintain  itself.  It  beat  Russia  and  Eng- 
land, and  one  would  think  that  this  single  circum- 
stance  should  have  inspired  the  Imperial  govern- 
ment with  some  gratitude.  One  of  the  reasons 
advanced  for  the  revolution  of  the  18th  Brumaire, 
was,  that  France  was  lost  when  General  Bona- 
parte quitted  Egypt.  It  is  one  of  the  falsehoods, 
which  opened,  with  eclat,  the  great  era  of  false- 
hoods. 

The  Empire  invented  for  itself  the  propaganda  of 
family — the  worst  of  all  propagandas, — and  when 
we  read  the  official  documents  of  the  times,  we 
really  feel  a  sentiment  of  pity  for  the  sad  and  la- 
mentable fate  of  the  sovereigns  of  the  new  creation. 
The  King  of  Spain  and  the  Indies  was  treated  by 
the  generals  of  the  grande  armee  with  an  incredi 


ble  indifierence.     He  was  obliged  to  endure  affronts  confidence  when  opposed  to  the  English.    Besides, 


that  the  most  obscure  plebeian  would  not  have  sub- 
mitted to,  at  the  price  of  the  world's  empire.  So 
likewise,  the  Imperial  policy  seemed  to  take  it  upon 
itself  to  exasperate  the  nations  by  its  system  of 
pillage  and  requisitions;  to  menace  established 
governments,  and  reduce  its  allies  to  the  most  de- 
plorable condition.  We  may  judge  of  this  policy 
by  the  extreme  consequences  of  its  principles, — for 
it  pushed  every  thing  to  an  extreme.  It  created 
the  department  **  des  Bouches  de  VElbe,^'*  and  the 
department  **  du  Tibre.^  Rome  was  the  chief 
place  of  the  prefecture.  It  was  indispensable  that 
every  country  should  be  prepared  to  change  in  five 
days  its  laws,  its  customs,  and  its  language. 

What  is  roost  extraordinary  in  this  entire  upset- 
ting of  common-sense  ideas,  is,  that  England  alone 
was  found  a  dangerous  enemy  to  France ;  danger- 
ous from  the  indomitable  energy  of  her  aristocracy, 
from  the  murderous  and  coldly  calculated  tactics  of 
her  generals;  but  above  all,  dangerous,  because 
she,  of  all  his  enemies,  inspired  Napoleon  with  the 
least  dread.  In  other  words,  the  Empire  fell,  more 
from  having  neglected  the  most  common  of  pre- 
cautions, that  of  watching  your  enemy,  than  from 
its  violation  of  all  the  great  principles  of  honesty 
and  of  logic.  Of  all  the  governments,  that  which 
Napoleon  held  in  the  greatest  contempt,  was  the 
English.  The  generals  that  he  least  apprehended 
were  the  English  generals,  and  as  he  never  fought 
the  English  in  person  but  twice  in  his  life,  the  first 
time  at  Toulon,  the  second  at  Waterloo,  he  never 
attached  but  a  secondary  importance  to  the  wars 
of  Spain  and  Portugal. 


In  a  struggle  with  France,  England  has,  in  the 
first  place,  this  advantage,  that  she  is  always  aided 
in  her  continental  wars  by  allies  who  are  devotedly 
at  her  service.  Upon  these  allies  it  habitoally 
devolves  to  sustain  the  first  shock;  while  the 
hardy  sons  of  Britain,  undergoing  in  the  meantime 
the  least  possible  annoyance,  retain  the  right  to 
appear  at  the  winding  up  of  the  drama,  (like  the 
god  in  Horace)  as  the  choice  corps  de  reserve. 
Another  advantage  she  possesses,  is,  that  for  maoy 
years  she  has  scarcely  engaged  in  war  on  the  coq- 
tioent,  save  with  France.  She  thus  possesses  the 
leisure  time  to  concentrate  her  talents  and  direct 
her  studies  to  one  sole  object  and  to  one  sole  poiat; 
to  employ  herself  in  making  the  most  of  her  own 
capabilities  and  her  enemy's  weakness.  FraDce 
has  often  had  the  honor  of  fighting,  anaided,  agaiost 
the  world,  and  against  all  the  world  at  one  and  the 
same  time.  Unfortunately  in  such  a  crisis,  the 
victory  which  is  gained  in  one  part,  becomes  in 
another  the  harbinger  of  defeat;  and  io  the  war  of 
Spain,  this  may  be  most  especially  seen ;  where, 
as  the  Marquis  of  Chambray  has  remarked,  the 
ease  with  which  many  of  the  French  generals 
gained  pitched  battles  against  the  Spaniards,  in- 
spired them  with  an  overweening  and  imprudent 


England  not  being  under  the  necessity  of  sending 
large  armies  to  the  continent,  can  take  every  pos- 
sible care  to  bring  into  the  field,  none  bat  the  rery 
best  of  her  forces,  paid  at  a  high  rate  and  nour- 
ished and  supported  at  a  great  expense.  These 
soldiers,  tempered  by  a  most  admirable  discipline, 
become  complete  machines  which  a  skilful  hand 
can  move  at  will ;  and  it  is  the  very  triumph  of 
discipline,  to  reduce  a  mass  of  brave  determined 
men  to  the  condition  of  a  mere  machine.  If  Eog- 
land  were  compelled  in  a  few  months  to  arm  and 
organize  five  or  six  hundred  thousand  men,  it  is 
possible  that  she  would  rely  less  upon  the  determi- 
nation and  dogged  endurance  of  her  soldiery. 

There  are  remarkable  contrasts  in  the  tempera- 
ment and  military  habits  of  the  two  nations,  which 
General  Foy  has  described  with  great  power  of 
originality  ;  but  he  has  sometimes  overcharged  the 
picture.  Doubtless  an  Engtiah  general— and  this  is 
said  without  the  slightest  intention  of  ridicnlingtbe 
ideas  of  a  great  people — is  in  some  respects  an  honest 
merchant  to  whom  is  consigned  a  rich  and  rare  mer- 
chandise, which  he  must  watch  over  with  amostscro- 
pulous  care,  for  he  is  held  responsible  for  both  damage 
and  loss ;  and  he  is,  beforehand,  well  assared,  that 
he  will  be  called  to  strict  account  for  all  that  he  has 
wasted.  In  other  words,  that  he  will  be  prose- 
cuted before  a  court-martial  if  he  have  not  proTcd 
a  skilful  mandatory.  But  he  is  something  else ;  he 
is  the  representative  of  the  haughtiest  and  most 
powerful  aristocracy  in  the  world.  He  knows  that 
success  will  place  him  high  in  a  country,  where 
titles  and  Honors  have  preserved  all  their  prestige- 
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Id  the  execution  of  bis  plans,  he  is  not  checked  by 
eoiuideratioDs  to  which  a  French  general  must 
yield,  sometimes  right  and  sometimes  wrong.  The 
Datund  consequence  is,  that  the  character  and  apti- 
tude of  the  soldier  in  the  two  armies  differ  essen- 
tially, and  the  point  of  honor  differs  no  less.  A 
Freoch  general  will  not  conceive  himself  compelled 
to  retreat,  until  after  making  an  earnest  effort. 
Ad  English  general  gives  himself  much  less  trou- 
ble, and  he  is  almost  always  right.  If  he  disem- 
bark his  command  in  a  country  which  turns  out  to 
be  DofaTorable,  he  will  not  hesitate  forthwith  to 
reembark  them,  without  having  even  seen  the  foe. 
Aod  he  IB  well  convinced  of  two  things ;  that  so 
far  from  being  dishonored  at  home,  more  than  one 
general  bas  been  well  approved  of  for  bringing 
back  his  army  untouched.  And  that  at  all  times 
to  have  economized  the  strength  and  health  of  his 
men ;  to  have  imposed  upon  them  only  moderate 
marches ;  to  have  disposed  them  on  the  field  of 
battle  with  every  essential  regard  to  their  comfort, 
will  assuredly  meet  with  favor.  What  renders  an 
English  army  so  formidable  is  this  union  of  mer- 
eantiie  spirit  with  the  most  superb  heroism ;  this 
prudence,  this  unheard  of  attention  to  minutiae  in 
ibeir "  direction,**  and  the  most  indomitable  reso- 
lution in  the  hour  of  trial.  Such  an  army  will 
frequently  retreat.  You  are  tempted  to  believe 
them  fljiog,  and  you  become  presumptuous.  You 
suspect  their  courage,  and  rush  on  the  horns  of  the 
bull.  This  is  the  history  of  more  than  one  en- 
counter between  the  two  armies.  An  English 
general  may  say  to  his  soldiers  what  King  Archi- 
d^us  said  to  his  Lacedemonians.  "  Although 
"we  may  be  strong,  there  is  not  the  less  occa- 
"sion  for  marching  with  prudence  and  precaution. 
**Both  general  and  soldiers  should  be  impressed 
^  with  the  belief  that  at  each  moment  they  are 
"aboatto  be  placed  in  danger.  Oftentimes,  the 
"weakest,  from  a  sense  of  fear,  fight  with  advan- 
"tage  against  a  superior  army,  which,  from  having 
"despised  them,  finds  itself  unprepared.  In  an 
"  enemy *8  country,  you  should  ever  bear  in  mind 
"to  fight  with  courage,  but  nevertheless  to  be  ready 
"to  fight  with  a  sense  of  fear.  It  is  thus  that 
"yon  will  advance  on  the  foe  with  the  greatest 
"valor  and  sustain  the  combat  with  the  least  dan- 
"ger." 

But  the  great  strength  of  England  is  in  her  insti- 
tutions. That  government  sustained  itself  through 
twenty-two  years  of  war,  and  a  war  against  both 
the  Republic  and  the  Empire,  notwithstanding  all 
the  embarrassments,  the  encumbrances,  the  "  tm- 
pfdimentd*^  of  political  liberty.  In  the  midst  of 
the  clamor  of  Parliament  and  the  Press,  amid  the 
disasters  of  its  commerce  and  the  critical  condi- 
tion of  its  manufactures,  in  spite  of  mobs,  meet- 
ings, petitions  for  electoral  reform,  and  broken  win- 
doics^  without  the  thought  for  a  moment  of  yield- 
tng  either  at  home  or  abroad,  it  felt  itself  upborne  by 


an  immense  majority,  which  could  not  be  moved, — 
so  deeply  planted  in  the  soil  that  the  most  violent 
concussion  could  not  uproot  it.  The  treachery  of 
party,  the  injustice  of  the  spirit  of  contradiction, 
rendered  it  no  less  service  than  the  temperate  use 
of  political  liberty.  When,  throughout  the  whole 
continent,  there  existed  not  a  tribune  nor  a  press  that 
was  free,  passion,  intellect,  popular  sentiment  were 
in  full  activity  in  England.  No  one  could  be  knave 
or  dupe  for  more  than  a  day — neither  government, 
party,  nor  individual.  Every  thing  was  discussed, 
sifted,  dragged  to  light  with  unsparing  roughness. 
Yet  this  discordant  concert  invariably  resolved 
itself  into  magnificent  harmony.  The  Duke  of 
Wellington  sometimes  complained  that  the  impru- 
dence of  the  English  papers,  risked  the  compromi- 
sing of  his  military  operations.  But  this  alleged 
indiscretion  did  not  balk  his  success. 

While,  on  the  continent,  they  magnify  victory 
and  conceal  defeat,  in  England  success  the  most 
clearly  established,  always  finds  sour,  ill-disposed 
censors.  And  yet  it  does  not  appear  that  the  in- 
justice of  party  spirit,  in  any  degree,  diminished  the 
confidence  of  the  general,  or  the  bravery  of  the 
soldier.  There  were  more  sarcasms  hurled  at  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  in  open  parliament,  than  they 
would  have  elsewhere  dared  to  utter  against  a 
beaten  general. 

Finally,  on  a  theatre  like  Spain  and  Portugal, 
so  favorable  for  defensive  warfare,  England  had 
for  a  devoted  ally,  the  whole  mass  of  a  population 
warlike,  hardy,  sober  and  untiring ;  who,  despite 
their  defeats,  in  open  battle,  made  terrible  havoc 
in  the  French  annies, — destroyed  the  morale  of 
the  soldier,  and  finally  inspired  him  with  invincible 
repugnance  to  the  war. 

Such  are  the  general  ideas  which  should  precede 
an  examination  into  a  work,  which  relates  the  pro- 
digious struggle  between  France  and  England. 
As  to  the  book  itself,  it  would  not  be  sufficient 
praise  to  say,  it  is  superior  to  all  that  has  been  pub> 
lished  on  the  same  subject.  It  is,  in  short,  a  master- 
piece of  narrative,  style  and  criticism.  It  combines 
merit  of  the  most  opposite  species ;  the  most  mi- 
nute and  exact  spirit  of  investigation,  with  broad 
and  elevated  views ;  an  infinite  ingenuity  of  analy- 
sis in  argument,  an  admirable  power  of  delineation, 
the  most  sincere  devotion  to  the  glory  of  his  own 
country,  a  noble  impartiality,  a  chivalrous  appre- 
ciation of  her  foes.  There  are  passages,  such  as 
the  storming  of  Badajos  and  the  battle  of  Albuera, 
which  may  sustain  a  parallel  with  the  most  splen- 
did pages  of  the  historians  of  antiquity. 

We  shall  have  hereafter  to  justify  these  enco- 
miums, and  with  the  reader *s  permission,  will  en- 
deavor to  trace  a  biography  of  Lord  Wellington, 
and  likewise  enter  into  some  political  and  military 
details  on  the  events  of  those  six  years. 

JVLXS  Maitbxio 
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Christiatdiy  and  Patriotiam, 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger. 

I  sabmit  the  following  problems  to  the  conside- 
ration of  any  of  your  correspondents,  who  have 
studied  the  philosophy,  as  well  as  the  statistics,  of 
eminent  men  and  women.  The  first  will  furnish 
the  principles ;  the  other  the  facts,  of  the  qaestion: 

Ist.  To  whose  superintendence  are  they  most 
indebted  for  their  education  and  character — the 
father  or  the  mother  ? 

3d.  What  is  the  best  education  for  females — 
what  branches  ought  they  to  be  taught  and  induced 
to  cultivate  t 

Can  these  questions  be  too  maturely  considered, 
and  publicly  discussed  ?  Since  they  embrace  the 
whole  scope  of  the  happiness  and  influence  of  wo  • 
MAN — the  half  of  the  human  race — the  wife,  the 
mother,  and  the  companion  of  man.  I  hope  that 
some  of  your  best  correspondents  will  give  us  the 
benefit  of  their  reflections,  in  the  columns  of  the 
Messenger.  alpha. 

[The  subject  i*  an  important  and  a  uaefol  one  ;  and  we 
hope  aooie  one  of  our  correspondeats  will  find  time  and  in- 
clination to  give  it  that  reflection  which  ita  importance  de- 
aerrea,  and  then  let  us  hare  the  benefit  of  hiijiflm^njii  ] 
Ed.  Mess. 


CHRISTIANITY  AND  PATRIOTISM. 

The  love  of  conquest  was  the  strongest  passion 
in  ancient  times,  and,  through  succeeding  ages, 
this  has  been  most  highly  celebrated  by  orator  and 
bard.  Let  us  be  just  to  the  past;  and, at  the  same 
time,  let  us  profit  by  its  defects. 

The  patriotism  of  antiquity  was  deficient  in  a 
very  essential  particular, — it  merged  the  nobility 
of  general  benevolence,  into  an  ignoble  devotion 
to  local  and  contracted  interests.  To  secure  the 
triumph  of  a  clan,  or  the  martial  glory  of  a  single 
nation,  malignant  oppressors  conspired  against  the 
liberties  of  mankind.  The  redeeming  element 
which  was  wanting  in  ancient  patriotism,  has  since 
been  voochsafed  to  the  world,  in  the  Gospel  of  Je- 
sas  Christ.  The  theme  which  we  present  for  pre- 
sent consideration,  is 

The  Patriotic  Element  of  Christianity. 

Our  main  proposition  assumes,  that,  considered  only 
in  a  temporal  point  of  view,  this  element  is  supe- 
rior to  any  principle  known  previous  to  its  intro- 
duction. It  will  be  oor  endeavor  to  substantiate 
this  position,  by  proving,  that  Ghristianity  furnishes 
the  best  culture  to  the  human  mind,  the  safest  pre- 
servative to  social  institutions,  and  the  surest 
guarantee  of  national  perpetuity. 

I.  That  Christianity  furnishes  the  best  culture 
to  the  human  mind^  is  seen : 

Firsts  in  the  fact  that  it  excites  the  profoundest 
aspirations.   Religion  is  the  activity  of  God  brought 


into  close  connection  with  human  energies.    Un- 
der the  Christian  dispensation,  man  is  not  a  new 
structure  erected  on  impracticable  ruins.     He 
should  rather  be  compared  to  an  ancient  temple 
restored  from  its  dilapidated  state,  and  beautified 
anew  by  its  original  architect.    The  sublime  and 
beneficent  religion  of  Jesus  Christ,  has  renovated 
much  of  the  old  world  from  its  debased  and  ex- 
hausted condition,  and  has  become  the  goiding 
light  and  the  glory  of  modern  history.    Before  its 
superior  effulgence,  the  Aristotelian  and  the  Pla- 
tonist  bow  down  in  reverence,  and  every  thinker 
feels  that  its  teachings  take  deep  bold  of  the  ele- 
ments of  the  human  mind.     Under  its  influenee, 
the  exterior  condition  of  our  race  becomes  enlarged, 
quickened  and  improved;  inspired  by  its  pover, 
the  intellectual  nature  of  man  distinguishes  itself 
by   increased    energy,  brilliancy,  and  grandeur. 
With  a  magnetic  influence,  divine  truth  draws  in- 
tellect unto  itself;  and,  by  the  contact,  kindles  in 
mind,  the  most  intense  and   sublime  aspirations. 
Perhaps  the  best  instance  and  illustration  of  this 
fact,  is  found  in  the  prose  writings  of  John  Mflton. 
Said  he,  "  As  to  other  points,  what  God  may  hare 
determined  for  me,  I  know  not;  but  this  I  know, 
that  if  he  ever  instilled  an  intense  love  of  motal 
beauty  into  the  breast  of  any  man,  be  has  instilled 
it  into  mine.     Ceres,  in  the  fable,  pursued  not  her 
daughter  with  a  greater  keenness  of  inqoiryt  than 
I,  day  and  night,  the  idea  of  perfection.    Hence, 
whenever  I  find  a  man  despising  the  false  esti- 
mates of  the  vulgar,  and  daring  to  aq)ire  in  senti- 
ment, language,  and  conduct,  to  what  the  highest 
wisdom,  through  every  age,  has  taught  ot  as  nuist 
excellent,  to  him  I  unite  myself  by  a  sort  of  neces- 
sary attachment ;  and  if  I  am  so  influenced  by  na- 
ture or  destiny,  that  by  no  exertion  or  labor  of  my 
own,  I  may  exalt  myself  to  this  summit  of  worth 
and  honor,  yet  no  powers  of  heaven  or  eaitb  viU 
hinder  me  from  looking  with  reverence  and  aflec- 
tion  upon  those,  who  have  thoroughly  attained  this 
glory,  or  appeared  engaged  in  the  snccessfiil  por- 
suit  of  it." 

This  extract  contains  the  genius  of  Christianity, 
and  exemplifies  its  legitimate  tendency  on  noble 
souls.  Who  can  fathom,  with  the  sounding  line 
of  sympathy,  the  depth  of  such  feelings  t  and  wbo 
can  adequately  measure  the  glorious  results  iJiey 
produced  1 

Secondly  J  the  religion  of  Christ  supplies  (ke  hesi 
nutriment  to  mind,^-the  most  wholesome  in  kind, 
and  the  greatest  in  amount.  Its  ennobling  ele- 
ment is  more  comprehensive  and  more  potent  thu 
the  compendious  harmony  of  cold  ethics.  It  is  > 
power  that  reaches  and  renovates  cultivated  intel- 
lect and  uncultivated  nature ;  it  is  sometiiing  ibat 
the  simple  can  understand,  and  the  frigid  can  feel: 
it  wakes  the  might  that  slumbers  in  a  peasant^ 
arm ;  it  nerves  the  patriot, 
*<  To  plant  the  tree  of  Life,  to  plaat  fair  Fneiamh  tite." 
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ItisheaTeD^s  owd  inspiration,  and  may  be  felt  by  tbe 
captive  in  the  dungeon  and  the  monarch  on  his  throne. 
Religion  should  not  be  confounded  with  fanati- 
cal subtleties  and  the  jargon  of  monks.  Properly 
considered,  it  is  the  central  light  of  trnth,  around 
which  all  healthful  knowledge  is  gathered,  quick- 
ened, and  illuminated.  Tbe  highest  achievement 
of  pagan  religion,  was  the  cold  beauty  of  Grecian 
art.  The  deeper  and  purer  element  of  Christianity 
expanded  the  thoughts  of  men,  appropriated  to  it- 
self "  the  large  utterance  of  the  early  gods,**  and 
sublimated  its  tones  into  an  eloquence  which  shook 
the  mighty  cathedrals  its  colossal  aspirings  had 
erected.  Its  native  superiority  over  preceding  in- 
telligence, made  the  Christian  fathers  rivals  to 
those  ancients  who  were  the  fountains  of  their 
learning  and  literary  zeal.  By  imbibing  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Christian  religion « those  mental  giaiits 
discovered  the  free  part  of  the  soul ;  the  symmetry 
of  their  nature  was  completed,  and  the  splendors 
of  divine  excellence  were  thrown  around  them, 
like  a  robe.  True  religion  acts  upon  the  mind 
as  Nature,  in  forming  a  rose ;  developing  the  whole 
system  of  the  plant  while  it  breathes  life  and  beauty 
00  every  leaf. 

Natioos  and  individuals  are  alike  in  this  particu- 
lar; that  with  them,  mental  and  moral  degradation 
are  co-extensive  and  co-equal.  While  under  the 
dominion  of  vice,  the  intellect  is  enthralled,  and  be- 
comes free  only  as  it  turns  to  God.  Each  effort 
to  procure  moral  freedom  is  a  leap  upward  in  intel- 
ligence. Christianity  speaks  in  accents  of  resurrec- 
tion-power, to  dormant  thought,  and  man  becomes 
^  a  new  creature**  in  proportion  as  his  soul  becomes 
vivified  and  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  religion. 

Chrysostom,  contemplating  this  subject,  said 
with  truth,  '*  As  when  the  orb  of  day  arises  in  un- 
clooded  glory,  the  wild  beasts  of  the  desert  are 
dispersed,  and  seek  the  shelter  of  their  dens ;  so, 
when  prayer,  refulgent  as  a  sunbeam,  arises  from 
our  hearts,  and  sits  enthroned  upon  our  lips,  the 
viiole  intellect  is  illumined,  and  each  unreasonable 
iod  each  unholy  passion  flees  away.*' 

Thirdly:  Christianity  directs  the  aspiring  mind 
to  the  noblest  ends.  The  first  principle  inculcated 
^Y  Christianity  is  that,  in  its  founder,  our  nature 
bas  been  intimately  united  with  the  divine,  and 
tbat  it  is,  by  that  union,  already  enthroned  in  hea- 
ven. The  soni,  actuated  by  sentiments  kindred  to 
this,  will  pant  for  a  higher  sphere,  and  a  holier 
i^«  As  the  peasant,  living  in  an  obscure  glen  of 
the  Alps,  attempted  to  trace  to  its  source  the  rivu- 
let which  fertilized  his  garden ;  and,  as  he  ascended 
to  a  wider  view,  became  enamored  and  astonished 
at  tbe  discovery  of  expanded  plains,  kingdoms,  and 
bonndiess  oceans,  so  the  religion  of  Christ  inspires 
its  subject  with  the  most  ennobling  wishes,  and  in- 
variably guides  him  to  the  noblest  ends.  To  those 
who  wish  to  feel  the  luxury  of  rising,  faith  in  the 
gospel  is  an  immense  blessing. 


The  doctrine  that  the  redeemed  soul,  in  its  eter- 
nal flight  towards  the  throne  of  Infinite  perfection, 
will  be  nourished  and  ennobled  by  continual  unfold* 
ings  of  the  religion  of  Chriet,  is  countenanced,  if 
not  confirmed,  by  the  fact,  that,  during  eighteen 
centuries,  Christianity  has  kept  constantly  in  ad- 
vance of  the  most  rapid  flights  of  thought.  Since 
its  introduction,  science  has  made  great  progress ; 
civilization  has  rushed  up  to  a  high  point;  but 
Christianity  has  not  shrunk  as  intellect  has  opened. 
Waving  its  burning  torch  in  advance  of  men*8  fa- 
culties, it  has  unfolded  sublimer  prospects  in  pro- 
portion as  they  have  ascended.  It  is  this  religion 
that  supplies  enduring  strength  and  consolation, — 
that  creates  the  only  effectual  spring  of  persevering 
and  victorious  virtue, — belief  in  which,  pours  the 
light  of  immortality  through  graves  open  at  our  feet, 
and  in  heaven,  crowns  the  soul  with  immortal  life. 

II.  The  second  step  in  this  discussion  b,  to 
show  that  Christianity  contains  within  itself,  a  pa- 
triotic element  which  furnishes  the  safest  preser- 
vative to  social  institutions.  If  the  preceding  po- 
sition, which  we  have-  endeavored  to  sustain,  be 
true,  Tiz :  that  Christianity  secures  to  individual 
minds,  the  safest  and  best  aggrandizement,  then, 
the  position  we  now  take,  is  in  fact,  not  only  im- 
plied, but  proved.  But  let  us  look  into  this  sub- 
ject a  little  farther. 

First;  Christianity  is  most  conservative  in  its 
influence  on  society,  because  it  requires  and  creates 
a  healthy  literature.  One  of  the  sorest  curses 
that  ever  afllicted  mankind,  has  arisen  from  the 
fact,  that  the  prevailing  literature  of  natioos  has 
generally  been  the  product  of  minds,  which  have 
not  lived,  acted,  and  written,  under  the  influence  of 
a  rational  and  sublime  faith.  But  a  sanctified  lite- 
rature is  the  exponent  of  Omnipotence,  guided  by 
infinite  love,  in  direct  exercise  over  finite  under- 
standings. It  is  thrilling  to  contemplate  what  a 
few  devoted  intellects  have  achieved  for  the  good 
of  our  race.  The  almost  invisible  seed,  planted 
on  the  banks  of  Jordan,  though  trampled  by  ene- 
mies and  scathed  by  the  fires  of  persecution,  has 
grown  to  maturity,  sending  out  its  protecting  boughs 
over  the  sea  and  round  the  globe.  Christianity 
had  every  thing  to  contend  with, — learning,  pre- 
judice, priestcraft,  and  the  civil  arm;  and  the 
strongest  antagonist,  it  would  seei^,  that  it  had  to 
oppose,  was  the  combination  of  sophistical  philoso- 
phy with  the  mythologic  fellies  of  ancient  literary 
corruption.  But,  through  the  agency  of  divine 
trnth,  she  gradually  undermined  Grecian  skepti- 
cism ;  conquered  the  martial  strength  of  Rome;  and, 
in  less  than  three  centuries,  glided  triumphantly  to 
the  throne  of  the  Cesars.  When  hordes  of  barba- 
rians had  consummated  the  greatest  national  de- 
struction, Christianity  accompanied  them  back  to 
their  n(»rthern  fastnesses;  and,  by  the  superiority 
of  her  mild  influence,  extirpated  their  bloody  rites, 
and  transformed  them  into  the  progenitors  of  the 
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mightiest  and  most  cultivated  nations  on  the  earth. 
She  suppressed  gladiatorial  conflicts ;  silenced  ly- 
ing oracles ;  extinguished  the  fires  of  unhallowed 
sacrifices ;  rescued  the  victims  from  idolatry ;  and, 
having  hurled  from  their  pedestals  the  statues  of 
deified  heroes,  elevated  Christ  as  the  hope  of  the 
world;  while  she  transformed  splendid  temples, 
from  asylums  of  crime  and  ungodly  superstition, 
into  houses  of  spiritual  and  devout  adoration. 
This  wonderful  reformation  was  accomplished,  not 
80  much  by  the  transient  influence  of  impassioned 
declamation,  as  by  profound  arguments,  and  the 
perennial  eloquence  of  a  sanctified  literature. 

Again:  Christianity  develops  its  preserving  in- 
fluence in  its  sanctions  everywhere  given  to  whole- 
some laws.  The  truly  pious  of  every  age  have 
been  the  farthest  removed  from  fanaticism  and 
treason.  The  existence  of  hypocrites  to  disgrace, 
and  of  recreants  to  malign  religion,  does  not,  in 
the  least,  invalidate  this  assertion.  True  coin  is 
best  estimated  in  its  relation  to  counterfeit.  The 
death  of  Judas,  with  its  circumstances  of  horror, 
will  ever  remain  as  strong  a  confirmation  of  the 
truth  and  value  of  Christianity,  as  the  life  and 
glory  of  PauL 

The  law  of  religion  acts  on  an  infinitely  higher 
principle  than  can  possibly  be  attained  by  the  le- 
gislation of  man.  Human  law  addresses  mainly 
our  fears,  with  a  weak  finite  power;  while  the 
enactments  of  God  inflame  the  conscience,  and  re- 
strain the  rebellious  with  considerations  which 
bear  an  infinite  force.  Hence,  while  others  are 
luxuriating  in  the  bounties  of  providence,  the  Chris- 
tian patriot  will  be  most  solicitous  to  perpetuate 
the  blessings  enjoyed.  An  incident  in  classical 
history,  illustrates  this  point:  Epaminondas  being 
asked  why  he  remained  solitary  and  pensive  in  the 
time  of  national  mirth  and  feasting,  replied, "  While 
my  countrymen  are  so  peaceably  feasting,  I  am  think- 
ing of  the  best  means  to  preserve  that  peace  to  them." 

Moreover^  Christianity  furnishes  the  best  pre- 
servative to  social  institutions,  by  most  efficiently 
protecting  the  inalienable  rights  of  men.  It  does 
this  by  recognizing  and  enforcing  the  fundamental 
principles  of  all  righteous  government.  The  reli- 
gion of  Jesus  Christ,  wherever  it  is  received  and 
universally  obeyed,  throws  the  panoply  of  divine 
protection  around  the  rights  of  every  subject. 
This  system  of  religion  courts  light,  and  requires 
its  dissemination.  It  sanctions  the  prudence,  and 
proclaims  the  wisdom  inscribed  in  the  farewell  ad- 
vice of  Washington  to  his  countrymen.  "  Pro- 
mote, as  an  object  of  primary  importance,  institu- 
tions for  the  general  difl^usion  of  knowledge.  In 
proportion  as  the  structure  of  a  government  gives 
force  to  public  opinion,  it  is  essential  that  public 
opinion  should  be  enlightened." 

III.  Our  last  general  proposition  is,  that  Chrisr 
tianity  furnishes  the  best  guarantee  to  national 
perpetuity. 


The  only  safe  deposit  for  liberty  is  in  the  hetrti 
of  the  intelligent  and  the  good.  This  is  provetl  by 
the  universal  voice  of  history.  The  power  of  a 
favoring  climate,  the  force  of  genius,  and  the  eo- 
ergy  of  martial  zeal,  forced  up,  from  the  doll  mo- 
notony of  despotism,  into  temporary  existence,  the 
republics  of  antiquity.  Those  commonwealths, 
however,  were  utterly  insignificant  compared  with 
such  a  nation  as  this.  Before  the  great  fonntaiD 
of  health  and  light  radiated  on  the  nations  from 
the  moral  heavens,  it  was  impossible  for  a  repabli- 
can  government  long  to  subsist.  Daylight  doc 
more  uniformly  follows  the  sun,  than  civil  libeitj 
follows  in  the  track  of  Christianity ;  while  Despo- 
tism invariably  marks  its  absence  or  perversion, 
Christianity  creates  the  best  founders  of  States. 

Take,  ibr  example,  the  period  of  the  settlemeot 
of  this  country.     From  the  era  of  the  decline  of 
the  Roman  Empire,  the  debasement  of  the  homaA 
mind  continued  to  increase  down  through  many 
gloomy  ages :  The  Feudal  System,  with  its  my- 
riads of  petty  despots,  and  the  Papal  Hierarchy, 
with  its  monstrous  usurpations,  consummated  the 
dreadful  descent  to  universal  ignoraocs,  anarchy 
and  crime.     The  rapid  succession  of  four  wooiei- 
ful  events ; — the  invention  of  printing,  and  the  ma- 
riner*s  compass, — the  discovery  of  America,  and 
the  Protestant  reformation, — gmdoaliy  dispelled 
the  darkness,  and  prepared  the  way  for  that  greats 
est  act  of  all,  the  planting  of  liberty  on  these  Wes- 
tern shores.     This  was  not  the  result  of  accident, 
nor  the  work  of  blind  caprice.    The  germs  of 
great  principles,  gradually  matured  amid  convul- 
sions that  often  shook  the  very  foundations  of  so- 
ciety, and  nourished  with  the  purest  old  Saxoa 
blood,  were,  for  wise  purposes,  by  the  infaiaaied 
councils  of  Europe,  transplanted  to  the  wilderness 
Empire  of  the  West.     Trained  by  the  most  hardy 
discipline,  and  nourished  by  hopes  which  the  gos- 
pel alone  can  impart,  the  Puritan  fathers  of  New- 
England  and  the  French  Protestants  of  the  South, 
were  sent  out  by  Providence  on  their  mighty  eo- 
terprise.     The  sparks  which  they  kindled,  have 
already  enlightened  a  goodly  portion  of  this  conti- 
nent.  The  flame  spreads;  and  who  can  donbt,that 
ultimately,  from  this  whole  hemisphere,  light  «ill 
go  up  to  heaven,  and  throw  its  efiulgence  beyond 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  waves,  until  every  heart 
shall  bound  with  hope,  every  arm  be  nerved  to  ef- 
fort, every  continent  rise  disenthralled,  every  island 
add  a  note  to  liberty's  song,  and  the  whole  roood 
earth  be  free !     If  great  men  were  ever  inspired 
by  goodness,  and  guided  by  a  strong  regard  tor 
human  welfare,  then  were  our  fore&tbers  thus  ac- 
tuated in  laying  the  foundations  of  this  great  Re- 
public.    They  based  their  hope  of  the  perpetuity 
of  the  institutions  which  they  constructed,  on  two 
fundamental  principles :  One  was,  that  a  free  nrp- 
resentative  government  must  be  founded  on  poUic 
opinion.     The  other,  required   ihat  this  pnhlic 
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opinion,  to  be  an  enduring  basis  of  prosperity,  must 
be  enlicrhteoed  and  controlled,  by  the  influence  of 
religion.  Christianity  inspires  the  noblest  heroism, 
h  is  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Bancrofl,  the  American 
hiitorian,  that  the  primitiye  ministers  of  this  coun- 
try shared  in  every  hardship  and  in  every  danger. 
When,  CD  account  of  his  enviable  qualities,  an  ef- 
fort wa.s  made  to  exclude  Smith  from  the  colony  at 
Jamestown,  in  May  1607,  the  attempt  was  de- 
feated by  "  the  good  doctrine  and  exhortation"  of 
the  sincere  Hunt,  without  whose  aid  the  vices  of 
the  colony  would  have  caused  its  immediate  ruin ; 
and,  by  his  patriotic  interposition,  order  was  again 
restored. 

When  Massachusetts  first  prepared  to  resist  the 
dictation  of  England,  in  September  1634,  all  the 
mioisters  assembled  in  Boston.  Their  opinions 
were  consulted ;  and,  it  marks  their  patriotism  and 
the  spirit  of  the  age,  that  they  unanimously  de- 
clared against  the  reception  of  a  general  governor. 
"We  oaght,"  said  they,  "to  defend  our  lawful 
possessions,  if  we  are  able ;  if  not,  to  avoid  and 
protract." 

To  1634,  Elliot,  the  apostle  to  the  Indians,  sig- 
nalized himself,  as  the  first  who  maintained  that 
treaties  should  not  be  made  without  consulting  the 
common  people.  The  Puritans  were  as  brave  as 
they  were  just.  Cowardice  and  puritanism  never 
vent  together.  "  He  that  prays  best  and  preaches 
best,  will  fight  best,"  was  the  judgment  of  Crom- 
well, the  greatest  soldier  of  his  age. 

When  the  tragedy  of  the  revolution  actually 
commenced,  some  of  the  most  pious  men,  then 
liring,  were  its  leading  actors.  Christians  stacked 
theic  arms  at  the  doors  of  the  church ;  and,  from 
the  altar  of  devout  supplication  to  the  God  of  na- 
tions, went  to  the  field,  where  was  reserved  for 
them,  either  liberty  or  death.  John  Hancock  re- 
ceiTed  many  lessons  in  patriotism  from  his  relative, 
^T.  Jonas  Clark,  the  minister  at  Lexington. 
When  a  price  was  put  on  Hancock*s  head,  Clark 
protected  him  from  his  malignant  pursuers;  and 
Khen  the  first  battle  for  American  liberty  was 
fooght  in  1775,  this  christian  patriot,  who  had  in- 
spired resistance  to  British  aggression,  saw  the 
dread  conflict  from  his  own  door;  and,  until  he 
vent  to  his  grave,  was  accustomecT  annually  to 
celebrate  the  day  with  hallowed  service. 

Let  as  honor  the  memory  of  our  patriotic 
fathers.  Let  us  emulate  the  heroism  which  sprang 
from  their  religion  and  was  nourished  by  it.  Dun- 
geons in  hell  have  been  filled  to  heroise  villains  on 
earth.  This  spirit,  we  neither  eulogise  nor  desire. 
Oar  Christian  fathers  sacrificed  reputation,  wealth 
and  life,  in  the  defence  of  heaven-descended  rights, 
for  this,  we  honor  them.  They  "  stooped  their 
anointed  he^ds  as  low  as  death,'*  to  bring  from  the 
dost,  the  mangled  form  of  liberty.  They  struggled 
for  '*  freedom  to  worship  God."  Forever  silent  be 
the  tongue,  that  will  not  speak  their  praise ;  and 


palsied  be  the  arm,  that  will  not  strike  for  the 
same  inestimable  right. 

Exalted  privileges  confer  little  or  no  dignity  on 
the  possessor,  until  dangerous  obstacles  are  met 
and  overcome  in  defending  them.  Rights  must  be 
claimed  in  the  name  of  justice,  and  honor  most 
stand  on  true  merit,  or  both  are  empty  and  useless. 
Fortuitous  acts  may  have  a  brief  appearance  of 
greatness,  but  the  sublime  in  character  is  absolute, 
independent  of  accident,  and  enduring  as  the  throne 
of  God.  Hence  the  superiority  of  moral  heroism. 
What  real  patriotism  has  he  who  endeavors  to 
arm  Providence  against  his  country,  and  promotes 
that  '*  sin  which  is  a  reproach  to  any  people  V 

As  it  has  sometimes  been  supposed  that  strict 
piety  is  incompatible  with  that  magnanimous  spirit 
which  creates  great  results  for  the  general  good, 
we  will  dwell  a  little  longer  on  the  illustration  of 
this  point.  Take  three  names  embalmed  in  ec- 
clesiastical history. 

Near  the  close  of  the  fourth  century,  the  empe- 
ror Theodosius  incurred  the  guilt  of  homicide,  by 
the  massacre  of  Thessalonica.  It  shows  how  supe- 
rior Christianity  even  then  was  to  the  blandish- 
ments of  this  world,  that  the  Archbishop  Am- 
brose, recognizing  no  exception  to  the  rule  of  moral 
law,  inflicted  on  the  Emperor  stern  condemnation 
for  his  guilt.  When  Theodosius  appeared  at  the 
door  of  the  cathedral  at  Milan,  backed  by  the  Ro- 
man army,  and  clothed  with  the  ensigns  of  royalty, 
he  was  repulsed  by  Ambrose,  who  absolutely  re- 
fused him  admission,  until,  for  eight  months,  he 
should  humble  in  the  dust  the  pride  of  the  diadem, 
and  seek  restoration  to  divine  favor  with  tears  of 
penitence. 

**  Sir,  you  seem  not  to  perceive,'*  said  Ambrose, 
''  the  guilt  of  the  murder  you  have  committed ;  or 
perhaps  the  greatness  of  your  power  prevents  your 
acknowledging  your  oflfence.  But  it  is  not  fit  that 
you  should  sufifer  the  splendor  of  the  imperial  pur- 
ple to  deceive  you.  With  what  eyes  will  you 
look  on  the  house  of  our  common  master  t  With 
what  feet  will  you  tread  his  holy  pavement  ?  Will 
you  stretch  forth  those  hands,  still  dropping  with 
the  blood  of  that  unjust  nrarder,  and  take  therein 
the  holy  body  of  the  Lord  V 

It  was  this  sort  of  spirit  that  rescued  the  expi- 
ring torch  of  civilization  and  passed  it  down  to 
modern  Europe. 

But  the  world  grew  more  and  more  degenerate, 
nutif,  on  the  10th  of  Nov.,  1483,  a  hero  was  born 
to  a  high  destiny  and  a  glorious  work.  The  Pro- 
testant reformation  was  the  grand  root  of  all 
modem  history, — the  resurrection  of  ancient  vir- 
tues into  new  life.  Alexander  conquered  the  world 
for  himself;  Luther  conquered  the  world  for  us 
and  for  our  children.  Born  a  beggar,  nursed  in 
whirlwinds,  disciplined  by  persecution,  this  patriot 
arose  with  his  moral  battle-axe  to  smite  down  tlie 
giant  monsters  who  held  universal  mind  in  spiritu- 
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ft]  chains.  That  old  latin  Bible  which  he  chanced 
to  find  in  the  library  at  Erfurt,  became  at  once  the 
fountain  of  an  inspiration  which  convulsed  the 
world.  The  first  shock  of  a  series  which  roased 
all  Europe  into  action,  was  felt  on  the  10th  of 
Dec,  1520,  in  the  "shout"  which  went  up  from 
'*  a  great  concourse  of  people"  assembled  to  see 
the  Pope*s  decree  burnt  at  Wittemberg.  Two 
years  after,  another  scene  opens,  perhaps  the  most 
splendid  since  the  apostolic  age.  Charles  Fifth 
and  all  the  Princes  of  Germany,  papal  ambassa- 
dors and  innumerable  other  dignitaries,  temporal 
and  spiritual,  are  assembled  in  the  Diet  of  Worms. 
The  world^s  grandeur  and  might  are  arrayed  im- 
presaively  on  one  band,  while  on  the  other,  stands 
a  solitary  man, — Martin  Luther,  the  poor  miner^s 
son.  If  he  sought  for  precedents  of  safety  under 
such  circumstances,  he  could  think  only  of  such 
as  the  slaughtered  Jerome  and  Huss.  *'  Will 
you  cease  your  opposition  to  his  holiness  the  Pope  V* 
is  the  significant  question  propounded  to  him, 
while  the  headsman^s  steel  glitters,  and  fag- 
gots are  ready  to  be  kindled.  '*  Confute  me,"  re- 
sponds the  undaunted  Luther,  "  Confute  me  by 
proofs  of  Scripture,  or  else  by  plain,  just  argu- 
ment ;  for  it  is  neither  safe  nor  prudent  to  do  aught 
against  conscience.  Here  I  stand,  I  can  do  no 
other  :  God  help  me,  Amen  !"  There  was  amoral 
sublimity  in  that  act,  which  infinitely  eclipses  the 
patriotism  of  later  times.  A.  train  of  benefits  then 
commenced,  which  future  generations  will  continue 
to  multiply  and  transmit. 

The  last  name  we  mention,  shines  well,  where 
it  stands  on  the  tablets  of  immortal  fame  :  the 
scholar,  the  statesman,  the  christian,  persecution's 
victim  in  the  old  world,  and,  while  still  persecuted, 
the  first  advocate  of  toleration  in  the  new, — the  pa- 
triot who  planted  the  first  free  colony  in  America, 
and  who  left  an  untarnished  name, — the  memento 
of  wrongs  patiently  endured: — and  the  memorial 
of  worth  never  excelled — Roger  Williams  !  Great 
man :  nations,  panting  for  freedom,  honor  thy 
memory,  and  chanting  seraphim  celebrate  thy 
benevolence  and  patriotic  worth. 

Themistocles,  when  asked  if  he  was  skilled  in 
music,  replied,  "  I  cannot  fiddle,  but  I  can  make  a 
little  village,  a  great  city."  It  is  the  province  of 
crafty  demagogues  to  vaunt  ostentatiously  of  their 
patriotism ;  it  was  the  prerogative  of  Roger  Wil- 
liams to  map  out  and  illustrate  the  principles  of 
freedom  for  the  world,  and  then  humbly  to  lie 
down  in  a  grave  which  a  grateful  posterity  cannot 
identify.  It  is  better  so.  What  Pericles  said 
over  the  dust  of  ancient  heroes,  is  true  :  **  The 
whole  earth  is  a  sepulchre  of  illustrious  men. 
Nor  is  it  the  inscriptions  on  their  columns  in  their 
native  soil  alone,  that  show  their  merit ;  but  the 
memorial  of  them,  better  than  all  inscriptions,  is, 
in  every  foreign  nation,  enstamped  more  durably  in 
universal  remembrance,  than  on  their  tomb." 


Thirdly ;  Christianity  employs  the  mostfeaiiUe 
and  efficient  means  to  perpetuate  national  prospe- 
rity. Our  holy  religion  is  the  oolj  system  that 
ever  cared  for  the  masses  in  general,  or  was  adap- 
ted to  elevate  the  common  mind  to  iotelligeoce 
and  virtue.  To  this  day,  all  Pagan,  Mabomedan, 
and  Papal  lands  are  in  the  deepest  darkness,  and 
grinding  in  the  most  cruel  vassalage.  The  only 
power  to  be  coveted,  is  the  power  of  awaJLeolDg, 
enlightening  and  elevating  our  fellov  creatares. 
To  improve  the  outward  conditiou  of  man  is  osly 
secondary  to  the  development  of  inward  growtL 
He  is  a  true  patriot  who  breathes  a  life-giTing 
energy  into  the  popular  mind,  imparting  to  it  a 
virtuous  love  of  truth  and  strengthening  it  to  suf- 
fer in  a  righteous  cause. 

**  What  conatitates  a  sUte  ? 
Not  high  raited  battlemeat  or  labored  mooad, 

Thick  wall  or  rooated  gate ; 
Not  cities  proud,  with  spire*  and  turrets  eiowned; 

Not  bays,  and  broad  armed  ports, 
Where,  laughing  at  the  stono,  rich  oaTies  ride ; 

Not  starred  and  spangled  coarts, 
Where  low-browed  baaeneaa  wafts  perfaowtopode, 

No : — men,  high-minded  men, 
With  powers  as  far  above  doll  brutes  endued 

In  forest,  brake  or  den. 
As  beasts  excel  coM  rocks  and  brambles  rode, 

Men  who  their  duties  know, 
But  know  their  rights,  and  knowing  dare  msiotats, 

Prevent  the  long  aimed  blow 
And  crush  the  tyrant  while  they  rend  the  cksia. 
— These  constitute  a  state." 

The  religion  of  Pagan  antiquity  lowered  a  God 
to  a  man ;  the  religion  of  Christ  exalts  a  man  to  a 
God !  It  civilized  the  Gothic  nations— expanded 
the  reason,  and  restricted  the  tyranny  of  torba- 
lent  passions — modified  the  genius  of  liteiatuit 
and  modern  art — embellished  oar  present  exist- 
ence,— and  invested  the  future  with  cooside- 
rations  of  tremendous  interest.  Whenever  the 
general  community  can  be  brought  ooder  this  io- 
fluence,  habitually,  there  is  reason  to  hope  thax 
sound  principles  will  be  imbibed  and  perpetaated. 
Liberty  can  never  be  established  where  eieTated 
goodness  is  the  theme  of  popular  contempt.  Atbeai^ 
had  her  laws,  but  she  lost  her  liberty  as  soon  as 
she  listened  to  sophists.  Nothing  is  tnier  thia 
that  "  Education  is  the  cheap  defence  of  naiioos/' 
Where  are  the  splendor,  wealth,  power  and  gloiy 
of  the  republics  of  antiquity  I  Grone  like  summer 
dust  before  the  whirlwind.  Their  moaldering  tem- 
ples, sad  relics  of  former  grandeur — affbid  a  sbel' 
ter  to  the  degraded  Turk  and  muttenog  monk. 
Where  are  their  statesmen,  sages,  generals,  ora- 
tors, philosophers  and  poets  ?  Inquire  at  their  dis- 
honored and  desolate  tombs.  Cultivated  minds 
and  virtuous  manners  conduct  to  the  gates  of  glory ; 
ignorance  and  immorality  prostrate  national  konoc 
and  individual  excellence  forever  in  the  dost. 

We  are  told  that  .^ius  Poetus  tore  in  pieces  i 
woodpecker  with  his  own  teeth,  beeaose  the  angnr 
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had  declared,  that  if  the  bird  lived,  the  hoase  of 
M\m  woald  prosper ;  but  if  it  died,  the  prosperi- 
ty of  the  state  would  prevail.  The  Christian 
]MitTiot,  taking  counsel  from  the  past,  would  now 
insore  the  prosperity  of  the  future,  by  rending  the 
foai  harpies  of  ignorance  which  malignantly  hover 
roQod  the  civic  feast  to  which  our  ancestors,  from 
heavenly  seats,  invite  advancing  generations. 
Light  mast  visit  the  mind.  The  Egyptian  statue 
of  Memnon  was  a  symbol  of  this  truth.  It  was 
made  of  marble,  its  face  turned  towards  the  East, 
and  it  sent  forth  lovely  sounds  when  the  first  rays 
of  the  rising  sun  fell  upon  it :  man  is  mute  and 
dead  till  the  radiance  of  heavenly  light  awakens 
him. 

The  great  superiority  which  distinguishes  modem 
patriotism,  consists,  not  so  much  in  the  skill  of  in- 
Teotion,  as  in  the  beneficence  of  instruction.  Men 
are  DO  longer  revered  for  being,  like  obsolete 
weapoDB,  "  plunged  to  the  hilt  in  musty  tomes  and 
rusted  io."  It  is  nobler  to  disseminate  boarded 
treasures  among  the  indigent  and  unfortunate. 
The  i^dess  of  wisdom  must  be  brought  down 
from  her  high  throne  of  purple-cloud,  to  teach  in 
the  open  fields ;  and  thus  to  assimilate  all  classes 
of  persons  to  the  dignity  of  her  native  worth. 
Christians  are  the  depositories  of  vital  principles, 
which,  when  divinely  enforced,  can  arrest  the  cor- 
rupt tendency  of  unregeoerate  mind.  As  in  the 
ocean  which  surrounds  the  earth,  whatever  is  sor- 
did, is  borne  away  and  transformed ;  so  the  flame 
of  religious  love  purifies  the  temple  in  which  it 
bums,  and  surrounds  it  with  an  atmosphere  of 
health. 

"  The  cross  once  seen  is  death  to  every  vice." 
The  oneouth  rugged ness  of  depravity  is  to  be  sub- 
dued hy  spiritual  influence,  as  the  genial  sun  melts 
the  iceberg  into  an  element  full  of  salubrity  and 
use.  Hence,  to  be  a  missionary  for  Christ,  is  to 
}abor  in  the  iVont  ranks  of  honor ;  to  scatter  tracts 
and  Bibles,  is  to  sow  the  world  with  seed  whose 
froit  reduplicates  in  anceasing  harvests  of  immor- 
tal treasure ;  and  to  plant  a  sabbath-school,  is  to 
found  a  college  of  the  highest  learning  and  worth, 
of  which,  since  God  himself  is  the  President, 
every  matured  Christian  should  be  a  teacher  and 
the  whole  world  of  youth,  the  alumni. 

Let  us  indulge  the  hope,  that  this  discussion  has 
led  our  readers  to  perceive,  more  clearly,  the  im- 
portance of  promoting  a  higher  tone  of  moral  sen- 
timent tbrooghoQt  the  world. 

We  deprecate,  most  earnestly,  all  unhallowed  al- 
liances between  church  and  state ;  but,  as  citizens, 
a.s  patriots,  we  wish  to  see  more  of  the  salt  of  di- 
vine influence  cast  into  the  fountains  of  learning 
and  legislation.  This  is  the  key-stone  to  the  arch. 
Our  lalvation,  as  a  republic,  depends  on  personal 
integrity,  and  sanctified  public  faith.  At  the  very 
core  of  the  body  politic,  combustibles  are  already 
comulated  in  profusion,  and  if  they  be  allowed  to 
become  ignited  from  the  incendiary  torches  of 
demagoguism  or  phrensied  zeal,  then  will  this  great 
nation  tumble  to  pieces,  like  a  shattered  globe  rent 
with  internal  fires. 

To  prevent  a  catastrophe  so  dreadful,  neit  to 
the  interposition  of  an  Almighty  arm,  I  know  of 
nothiug  more  to  be  desired,  than  a  fresh  accession 
to  the  catalogue  of  noble  christian  heroes.  Oh, 
for  the  men  of  devout  consecration  to  the  great 
interests  of  humanity, — the  moral  giants,  who, 


when  heaven  vouchsafes  them,  walk  our  earth  in 
the  light  of  wisdom  and  with  the  tread  of  might ! 
Give  us  Pauls  to  write  with  pens  dipped  in  heaven, 
and  ApoUoses  to  speak  in  tones  that  shall  reverbe- 
rate in  accents  of  convicting  and  saving  truth. 
Nor  let  the  daughters  of  the  church  think  lightly 
of  their  appropriate  work.  When  the  dpanish 
Armada  threatened  England,  Queen  Elizabeth  re- 
paired to  the  camp  at  Tilbury,  clad  in  a  steel  cors- 
let, and  rode  on  horseback  bareheaded  through  the 
ranks  of  her  army.  "I  know  that  I  have  the 
body  but  of  a  weak  and  feeble  woman ,^*  said  she, 
"  but  I  have  the  heart  and  devotion  of  a  king,  and 
of  a  king  of  England  too.  Wherefore  I  am  come 
to  you  at  this  time,  being  resolved,  in  the  midst 
and  heat  of  the  battle,  to  live  and  die  amidst  you 
all ;  to  lay  down,  for  my  God,  and  for  my  king- 
dom, mine  honor  and  my  blood  even  in  the  dust.'* 
Twenty  thousand  voices  responded  to  those  words 
of  queenly  eloquence.  But  to  lead  armies,  or 
harangue  popular  assemblies,  is  neither  the  privi- 
lege nor  glory  of  American  ladies.  They  occupy 
a  nobler  sphere.  The  mother  who  educates  her 
soa^  for  a  usefiil  life;  the  sister  whose  intelli- 
gent approbation  excites  and  nourishes  the  virtuous 
ambition  of  some  generous  youth ;  or  she  who 
sows  the  seeds  of  knowledge  in  some  rustic  mind, 
performs  a  deed  of  patriotism,  which  the  angels 
will  commemorate  when  the  name  of  England's 
queen  shall  have  faded  from  Gabriers  memory, 
and  the  fame  of  warriors  has  sunk  in  eternal 
oblivion. 

The  world  needs  and  demands  more  efllieieney 
in  the  department  of  religious  instruction.  One 
of  the  fathers  long  ago,  complained  that "  once  we 
had  leaden  utensils  and  golden  priests,  but  now  we 
have  golden  utensils,  and  priests  of  lead.''  It  does 
not  become  us  either  to  resist  or  commend  the  ap- 
plication of  this  remark  to  modern  times.  But 
there  is  too  much  reason  to  believe,  that  "  we  are 
passing  into  the  relation  of  great  institutions  and 
little  men."  The  state  of  the  world  in  general, 
and  the  emergencies  of  our  own  country  in  partic- 
ular, require  that  our  pulpits  should  be  occupied  by 
strong  original  thinkers.  Our  sacred  ministrations 
should  more  abundantly  furnish  the  sources  of  in- 
tellectual power  and  moral  progress.  Angels  grow 
up  in  divine  knowledge — brutes,  in  savage  igno- 
rances—while men  stand  hesitating  between  the 
two ;  much  depends  on  the  character  of  religious 
instruction,  whether  the  result  shall  terminate  in 
weal  or  woe. 

Probably  a  large  portion  of  our  readers  are  en- 
gaged in  some  of  those  great  moral  enterprizes 
which  distinguish  our  age.  Their  opportunities 
for  doing  good,  will  soon  terminate  in  death.  As 
eternity  opens,  broad  and  brilliant  masses  of  light 
falling  on  this  subject,  will  reveal,  infinitely  more 
clearly  than  we  now  see,  the  fact,  that  Christianity 
was  the  inspiration  of  goodness  on  earth,  the  pal- 
ladium of  nations,  and  the  restorer  of  the  sonl  to 
the  favor  of  its  God. 

Perhaps  the  spirits  of  the  departed  are  still  con- 
scious of  the  fortunes  that  attend  those  whom  they 
have  lef^J>ehind.  If  so,  from  our  beatific  seat,  we 
may  b^  permitted  to  see  the  rescued  parent  ap- 
proach our  grave,  and  describe  to  his  happy  chil- 
dren, how  we  woh  him  from  ruia  by  our  counsel 
and  timely  aid.  Or  some  child  of  ignorance  and 
inheritor  of  disgrace,  whom  we  may  have  elevated 
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from  penary,  and  enriched  with  the  talismanic 
power  of  cultivated  thought,  having  won  his  way 
to  stations  of  usefulness  and  honor,  returns  to  the 
grave  of  his  henefactor,  and  bows  down  in  grati- 
tude over  our  crumbling  dust.  His  thoughts  melt 
into  tears,  and,  as  it  were,  crystalize  into  a  mon- 
ument of  immortal  glory.  Let  the  acquisition  of 
such  a  memorial,  most  honored  in  the  skies,  be 
both  the  goal  and  the  reward. 

"  Seek  Truth,  that  pure  celestial  truth,— whose  birth 

Was  in  the  heaven  of  heavens,  clear,  sacred,  shrined 

In  reason's  light.    Not  oft  she  visits  earth. 

But  her  majestic  port,  tbe  willing  mind, 

Through  faith,  may  sometimes  see.    Give  her  thy  soul, 

Nor  faint,  though  error's  surges  loudly  'gainst  thee  roll. 

Seek  Virtue,  wear  her  armor  to  the  fight ; 

Then,  as  the  wrestler  gathers  strength  from  strife, 

Shalt  thou  be  nerved  to  a  more  vigorous  might, 

By  each  contending  turbulent  ill  of  life  : 

Seek  Virtoe,  she  alone  is  all  divine, 

And  having  found,  be  strong  in  God's  own  strength  and 

shine." 
Richmond^  AthJvly,  1843.  Elm. 


THE  GREEK  DRAMATISTS. 

BY  CHAKLB8    MINHIGBBODB, 

i^ftMor  e/HumanUy  m  th§  CoU^et^  WiBiam  <f>  JUory,  VtL 

What  the  lofty  great  tragedians  taught 
In  chorus  or  iambic,  lenchers  best 
Of  moral  prudence,  with  delight  received 
In  brief  sententious  precepts,  while  they  treat 
Of  fate,  and  chance,  and  change  in  hvman  life ; 
High  actions  and  high  passions  best  describing. 

MilSnCs  Paradiu  Regauud,  Book  IT. 


INTRODUCTION. 

There  is  a  land  in  the  East,  where  the  sun  ri- 
tes earlier,  and  burns  in  brighter  glow,  than  on 
these  Western  shores.  A  dark  blue  heaven  ex- 
pands over  it,  in  smiling  serenity,  and  beholds  its 
glory  in  the  mirror  of  the  sea ;  innumerable  rivu- 
lets roll  their  waves,  in  soft  murmurings,  along 
their  beds,  and  fertilize  the  neighboring  fields ;  re- 
tired valleys  invite  us  to  a  happy  abode;  and  the 
lofty  grove  on  the  mountain  height  captivates  our 
feelings,  to  bend  before  the  holy  being,  whose 
breath  rustles  in  its  trees :  and  when  the  sun  drives 
his  radiant  chariot  over  it — will  he  not  stop  the 
flight  of  his  fiery  steeds — ^to  look  down  upon  the 
regions,  which  are  so  beautiful  by  nature,  but 
which  are  made  yet  more  beautiful  by  the  hand  of 
man, — for  it  is  Greece  of  which  I  speak— the 
land  of  ingenious  activity,  the  cradle  of  art  %  To 
Greece  we  recur,  whenever  we  speak  of  art  and 
its  progress. 

Greece  is  joined  with  Thracia  by  high  mountains, 
which  o(Ven  allow  only  a  narrow  passage;  and 
straita  and  islands,  as  though  they  were  the  links 
of  a  chain,  form  an  easy  passage  from  the  North- 
East  coast  of  Asia  Minor  to  almost  every  part  of 
it.  The  country  itself  is  much  intersected  by 
rivers,  mountains,  hills  and  lakes— which  seem  to 
fit  it  for  the  residence  of  a  people,  who  entered  it, 
in  small  tribes,  «t  diflferent  times.  They  settled 
on  the  banks  of  a  river,  at  the  foot  of  a  sheltering 
mountain,  in  a  peaceful  dale;  and,  surrounded 


with  new  objects,  they  were  kd  to  a  new  life : 
new  ideas  sprung  up ;  and  a  peculiar  culture  had 
arisen,  when  another  tribe  followed  and  ooeupied 
the  neighboring  region.    Thus  we  see,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  nature  of  the  soil,  a  coontry,  inhabi- 
ted by  many  ^liflferent  tribes,  which  however  ac- 
knowledged themselves  as  one  nation,  and,  by  this 
consciousness  of  their  relation,  facilitated  com- 
merce among  themselves.    By  that  means,  an  ex- 
change of  ideas  was  effected,  which  created  that 
liveliness,  activity,  and — favored  by  the  happiest 
natural  gifts  of  the  inhabitants — ^that  admirabie 
Grecian  genius,  on    which  we   still  gaze  with 
rapture.     Never  before  had  history  known  a  peo- 
ple  with   so  free  a  spirit.     Liberty  winged  its 
flight  thither,  and  wedded  Grecian  beauty.    There 
is  such  a  peculiarity  in  this  nation,  such  a  contrast 
with  all  others  of  the  ancient  world,  that  we  can- 
not but  wonder  at  the  great  efforts,  whieh  some 
learned  men  have  made,  to  deny  the  Greeks  erny 
originality,  and  derive  all  their  culture  andproi^esB 
from  such  benighted  countries  as  Phoenicia,  Egypt 
and  India.     The  fact  is,  that,  from  their  fbst  ap- 
pearance in  history,  the  Greeks  are  distingniahed 
as  a  peculiar  nation,  with  all  the  marks  of  a  na- 
tionality, which  contrasted  so  strongly  with  every 
thing,  that  was  not  Grecian,  and  which,  partica- 
larly  after  the  immigration  of  the  numeroos  Hel- 
lenian  tribes,  is  so  striking  in  all  tbetr  pditieal, 
domestic,  and  especially  their  artistical,  aod,  con- 
sequently, their  religious  relations,  that  either  con- 
vincing testimonies  of  the  ancient  writers  or  strong 
prejudices  must  have  led  to  an  opposite  opinion. 
But  the  ancient  writers  do  not  speak  of  aoy  soch 
thing,  if  we  but  consider  them  with  lefereace  to 
the  time  at  which  they  wrote,  and  are  caotioos 
not  to  confuse  later  testimonies,  which  have  flowed 
from  impure  sources,  with  those,  which,  as  being 
nearest  to  the  time  they  speak  of,  deserve  the 
greatest  belief.     Homer,  the  oldest  Greek  writer 
known  to  us,  rebukes  all   ooojectures,  however 
learned  they  may  be,  about  an  Egyptian  or  Indian 
oriffin,— Hesiod,  the  first  who  mentiona  the  nee 
of  Phcenix  and  Agenor,  speaks  of  Cadmna  as  a 
Greek,  who  wandered  from  tbe  North,  and  foosded 
Thebes.     The  scriptures  relate  that  the  sons  of 
Javan  had  occupied  the  isles  of  the  GentilM— bat 
in  vain  do  we  look  for  a  proof  of  the  derivatioo 
of  their  wisdom  from  India  or  Egypt. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  enter  into  a  more  minote 
examination  or  philological  exposition  ef  this  opin- 
ion ;  but  I  would  observe  that  the  ekampioos 
of  the  contrary  opinion  may  have  been  prejodieed 
and  misled  by  the  apparenUy  grand  idea,  of  deri- 
ving all  human  knowledge  and  religion  frem  one 
earthly  source,  which  Uiey  imagme  they  hare 
found  in  India; — instead  of  referring  it  to  tbe 
heavenly  source  of  boundless  grace,  by  which  His 
Omnipotence  reuses  the  spirit  of  men  wherewever 
He  wills. 

The  brilliant  imaginatioB  of  the  Gncians  did 
not  only  personify,  but  even  deified,  every  tbia^t 
and  this  gave  birth  to  their  mythol<^.  The 
Greek  religion  seems  to  have  arisen  from  tbe  con- 
templation, representation  and  pereooifieation  of 
nature  itself,  as  it  appeared  to  the  vivid  and  fanci- 
ful spirit  of  the  nation.  Poets  mled  the  demo- 
cratic system  of  their  deities ;  and  Olyopos  was 
filled  with  numerous  beings— one  for  t^txj 


soon 


idea  that  occurred  in  the  inward  and  oatward  lifo 
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of  the  people.  The  namber  of  their  Qods  in- 
creased for  a  considerable  period,  antil  their  cycle 
became  closed — and  only  then — occasioned  by  the 
historical  events  of  that  time,  particularly  by  their 
more  intimate  intercoarse  with  other  nations,  the 
strife  for  unity  in  the  theological  system  began. 
Nov  eommenced  those  mystical  explanations,  the 
object  of  which  was  to  m^e  all  the  different  dei- 
ties alike — and  the  priests — to  preserve  their  au- 
thority in  the  times,  when  the  educated  mind  of 
man  discovered  the  insufficiency  of  Polytheism, 
preteoded  now  under  mystical  pretexta  and  cere- 
monies, a  profound  wisdom,  preserved  from  the 
oldest  times  in  their  temples,  and  derived  from  na- 
tioDs  which  boasted  of  an  impenetrable  antiquity. 

Not  in  these  times  did  Grecian  art  awake.  It 
is  the  child  of  that  early  worship  of  the  Olympic 
Gods.  In  spite  of  the  multitude  of  them — yet 
there  was  a  harmonious  unison,  and  not  only  Jove, 
the  father  of  Gods  and  men,  embraced  the  whole 
with  loving  arms — but  also  an  unalterable  fate  held 
it  together  in  iron  chains.  And  this  is  the  foulest 
spot  in  the  whole  system  of  the  religion  of  the 
heathens.  They  had  not  elevated  themselves  to 
the  idea  of  the  one  true  God,  whom  the  christian 
reli^on  teaches  to  be  not  only  in,  but  also  above, 
the  creation ;  they  know  only  a  God  living  with, 
and  in,  the  creation,  which  could  not  but  lead  to 
the  belief  in  necessity,  which  1  might  call  the  re- 
ligion of  an  eternal  death,  in  comparison  with  the 
christian  religion,  the  religion  of  love  and  eternal 
life! 

This  same  difference  of  religious  opinion  strong- 
ly influences  all  their  artistic  creations ;  and  Gre- 
cian or  classical  art  has  rightly  been  represented, 
as  the  art  of  the  possession  of  the  present  enjoy- 
ment, whilst  Christian  or  romantic  art  is  that  of 
longing,  of  the  desire  for  something  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  time  and  space — ^a  difference  long 
since  acknowledged,  but  the  reason  of  which  has 
perhaps  been  seldom  appreciated.  It  is  the  near 
and  necessary  connection  of  religion  and  art.  To 
explain  their  deeper  relation  would  lead  me  too 
far  into  abstract  speculations,  and  it  is  better  to 
reserve  it  for  a  future  occasion.  But  history  easi- 
ly teaches  us,  how,  every  where,  they  rise  and 
fall  together ;  and  art  is  only  the  silver  bowl,  in 
which  we  offer  the  golden  fruit  of  religion  at  the 
altar  of  the  Most  High.  Music  and  dancing  ori- 
ginated in  honor  of  the  Gods ;  Architecture  built 
splendid  temples ;  while  the  simple  citizens  dwelt 
in  hau ;  paintings  and  statues,  wrought  metal  in 
all  shapes,  filled  them ;  and  the  priests  were  the 
first  poets.  Homer  is  the  high  priest  of  Greece, 
and  the  Olympic  Gods  retained  forever  the  type, 
which,  in  his  immortal  works,  they  bear. 

Art  itself  appears  now  in  three  different  divi- 
sions :  as  art  of  the  past,  the  narrative  or  epic 
art,  which  represents  a  series  of  past  events,  as 
past.  In  the  plastic  arts  it  corresponds  to  painting ; 
as  art  of  the  moment,  the  abstract  or  lyric — the 
momentary  absorption  of  the  past  and  present  in 
one  thought— corresponding  with  sculpture,  and 
at  last,  as  the  organic  union  of  either,  the  momen- 
^ry  presence  of  the  lyric  and  the  continuance  of 
the  epic  art,  as  acting,  moving  or  dramatic,  which 
ve  see  realized  in  some  degree  in  the  dance. 

But  in  exercising  art,  we  are  not  limited  to  the 
dead  elements  of  an  exterior  world,  nor  to  the 
tense  of  sight.    Wo  ar«  endowed  with  the  living 


medium  of  tiie  human  voice,  realized  through  tone 
and  language,  as  music  and  poetry.  Either  of 
them  comprises  the  three  branches  I  have  pointed 
out,  and  even  in  music,  it  would  not  be  diffio«)t  to 
prove  them  to  exist,  if  my  plan  permitted  me  to 
deviate  so  far. 

Yet  the  capacities  of  music  are  not  so  distinct 
to  the  perception  of  man ;  and  he,  mostly,  rather 
suspects,  than  fully  realizes  its  height.  Perhaps 
this  height  is  so  great,  that  our  sight  is  too  short 
to  reach  its  summit,  for  heaven  itself  seems  to  be 
its  native  soil.  In  confirmation  of  this  idea,  we 
find  that  music  was  only  a  subordinate  art  in  Greece, 
only  the  accompaniment  to  words,  and  its  de- 
velopment was  reserved  for  the  christian  religion, 
which  aspires,  by  it,  to  raise  us  even  above  the 
ideas  which  the  words  convey  to  us,  that  we  may 
listen,  in  imagination,  to  the  harmonies  of  the 
spheres,  and  imitate  their  immortal  strains. 

Language  was  given  to  man  as  his  own,  and 
poetry  is  the  most  human  art  of  all.  We  meet 
with  it  every  where,  in  all  countries,  in  all  ages ; 
for  we  meet,  every  wh^re,  with  religious  feelings. 
Poetry  is  the  language  of  religion ;  and,  with  the 
birth  of  the  one,  the  other  is  ushered  into  exis- 
tence. Read  the  pages  of  history,  and  facts  will 
prove  the  truth  of  this — look  at  the  nations  which 
are  still  in  the  state  of  infancy,  and  you  will  find 
the  confirmation  of  it — nay,  observe  your  own 
race,  observe  the  growing  mind  of  the  child — its 
only  poetry  is  religion — its  only  religion  is  poetry. 

Also  in  Greece,  poetry  went  hand  in  hand  with 
religion.  Their  epic  art  first  celebrated  the  acts 
of  benevolence  of  the  gods  to  men,  and  the  strife 
of  men  to  imitate  them.  Epic  poetry  is  every 
where  the  first,  whatever  certain  critics  may  main- 
tain as  the  lyric ;  for,  only  afler  a  collection  of 
successes  and  of  co-existent  facts,  is  the  human 
mind  prompted  to  abstraction  and  to  isolate  itself 
in  the  contemplation  of  its  own  nature.  The  very 
nature  of  the  so-called  Orphic  hymns,  which  con- 
sist of  an  accumulation  of  numerous  and  varMd 
epithets  of  the  gods,  shows  that  a  large  stock  of 
epic  poetry  had  preceded  them ;  for  only  from 
facts  the  gods  received  their  surnames.  This 
alone  would  prove  the  late  origin  of  the  pretended 
Orphic  remains,  even  if  the  language  in  which 
they  are  written,  and  the  incontestible  fact  that 
mysticism  and  mysteries — of  which  they  are  full — 
cannot  possibly  be  the  origin  of  religious  feelings 
in  a  nation,  did  not  speak  decidedly  against  them. 

An  immense  distance  lies  between  these  two 
separate  branches  and  their  organic  combination 
in  the  dramatic  art,  ^*  which  scarcely  could  be  ac- 
counted for,  but  for  the  general  disposition  of  man 
to  mimicry."  •  For  now,  it  is  not  a^narration  of 
what  has  passed,  not  one  feeling  crystalized  in  the 
measure  of  words,  but  action  itself,  the  very  life 
itself  is  the  object  of  the  dramatic  art — ^not  a 
dead  picture,  not  an  immovable  statue,  but  motions 
and  the  chances  of  the  present  and  the  future. 
"  Something  great,  something  wonderful  happens 
before  our  eyes — the  causes,  the  secret  motives  of 
an  action,  every  arrangement,  every  feeling,  be- 
ginning and  end,  introduction  and  object,  chance 
and  plan — we  see  every  thing  present  before  us, 
we  partake  with  all  our  feelings  in  their  success ; 
even  the  most  remote  events  of  history  are  brought 
near,  and  the  most  hidden  strings  of  our  heart  are 
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touched  by  the  mighty  sway  of  a  fictitious  pres- 
ence."* 

The  summit  of  Art  is  the  Drama. 

l%e  wonderful  elasticity  of  their  genius  led  the 
Greeks  necessarily  to  dramatic  art ;  and,  even  in 
their  epic  poems,  and,  in  the  fragments  of  some  of 
their  lyric  poets,  we  find  its  traces.  Well  provi- 
ded with  a  large  stock  of  facts — ^known  through 
the  rhapsodists  to  every  native,  and  cherished  as 
strictly  connected  with  their  religious  views — 
well  prepared  by  public  recitations  on  all  festivals, 
and  by  literary  contests,  and  particularly  by  those 
admired  lyrical  incantations  of  an  enthusiastic 
chorus^-the  Greek  drama,  to  use  the  words  of  a 
great  critic,  sprang  out  of  the  head  of  ^scbylus, 
in  full  armor,  and  with  heroic  strength,  like  Miner- 
va from  the  head  of  Jove.  We  know  so  very 
little  of  the  dramatic  rudiments  before  ^schylus, 
and  according  to  all  that  we  can  find  of  them,  they 
were  so  very  indifferent, — Thespis  with  his  strol- 
ling stage,  and  even  Phrynichos  show  so  appa- 
rently, how  incoherently  and  accidentally  the  epic 
and  lyric  elements  were  united, — that  we  cannot 
but  consent  to  the  general  Judgment  of  antiquity, 
that  ^schylus  is  the  true  father  of  the  Greek 
drama ;  he  appears  like  a  magician,  who,  with  his 
wand,  calls  now  creations  into  existence. 

Dramatic  representations  rose  from  the  Dithy- 
rambics — the  lyrical  songs  of  the  chorus  in  honor 
of  Bacchus,  and  became  soon  the  favorite  diver- 
sion of  the  Athenians  on  these  days  of  joy,  which, 
three,  perhaps,  four  times,  occurred  in  the  course 
of  the  year. 

My  object  is,  to  give  a  survey  of  the  Greek 
drama,  as  we  find  it ;  not  a  deeper  inquiry  into  its 
origin,  progress  and  extent.  In  such  an  essay 
nearlv  every  step  we  make,  must  be  fortified  with 
proofs,  and  ean  only  be  made  after  the  most  con- 
scientious and  diligent  researches.  If  therefore  I 
speak  of  the  Greek  drama,  I  mean  that  of  Athens 
in  the  fifUi  century  before  Christ — in  the  glorious 
period  of  the  state.  I  do  not  consider  it  worth 
while  to  enter  at  present  upon  an  account  of  what 
they  call  the  ancient,  middle  and  modern  drama ; 
for,  only  of  the  first  of  them,  we  have  some  re- 
mains ;  and  if  I  take  up  only  the  theatre  of  Athens, 
I  follow  the  ancient  writers  themselves,  who  but 
very  seldom  speak  of  another.  I  confine  myself 
moreover  to  the  names  of  i£schylus,  Sophocles 
and  Euripides,  and  that  of  the  comic  Aristophanes, 
they  being  the  only  ones,  whose  dramas  have 
reached  our  times  entire ;  and  they  excel  all  the 
others  according  to  the  unanimous  judgment  of 
antiquity. 

iESCHYLUS. 

Nowhere  in  history,  is  a  fact  isolated; — and, 
as  the  writings  of  the  individual  are  an  expression 
of  his  mind,  so  the  literature  of  a  nation  conveys 
to  us  the  type  of  its  character  and  time,  better 
tlian  historical  narrations.  Therefore  do  the  three 
great  tragic  poets  of  Greece  bear  witness  to  the 
spirit  of  their  age,  and  their  individual  characters 
admit  of  a  comparison  with  the  difierent  spirit  of 
the  time  in  which,  and  of  the  men  to  whom,  they 
spoke. 

Here,  therefore,  I  consider  poetry  as  connected 
with  political  life — the  progress  of  art  and  science, 

*  Lttda.  Tick. 


as  influenced  by,  and  as  influencing,  the  aetotl  life 
of  man.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  history 
neither  is  merely  a  register  of  names  and  battles, 
nor  the  paltry  occupations  of  daily  eommeres,— 
nor  poetry  and  science  abstmse  matters,  nsel«*ss  to 
the  world  and  its  progress.  1  have  referred  al- 
ready to  the  connection  between  art  and  rdii^ ; 
let  me  now,  in  this  short  sketi^  of  the  Greek 
stage  show  the  mutual  influence  of  art  aod  the 
political  institutions  of  a  state. 

Grand  actions,  great  events,  high  thoughts,  pa- 
triotism and  devotion,  are  the  features  of  the  age 
of  iCschylus.  He  was  bom  about  the  time  when 
Darius  ascended  the  Persian  throne,  and  was  in 
the  bloom  of  his  life,  when  **  the  great  kioir"'  aeot 
his  millions  of  myrmidons  against  free  Greece. 
This  period,  the  greatest  in  the  Greek  history, 
was  the  cradle,  in  which  the  genius  of  iEsebylos 
was  rocked  ;  and  he  was  so  much  the  child  of  his 
age — he  had  given  himself  up  to  his  country  »n 
entirely — that  be  was  more  proud  of  having  been 
a  combatant  at  Marathon  and  Salamis  against  the 
Modes,  than  of  the  laurels,  which  crowned  his 
head  as  poet : 

*'  The  glades  of  Mamthon  aUesthis  distiogoiaked  ralor, 
And  the  loog*haired  Mede  has  proved  it.** 

These  are  the  praises  which  he  himself  has  writ- 
ten on  his  epitaph,*  not  mentioning  his  giorioas 
art.  Such  is  the  reflex  of  his  time.  Oraaineots, 
praises  or  commendation  are  not  yet  wanted  as  i 
foil  to  every  exploit, — it  gives  us  the  bare  fact,  but 
this  so  great,  so  noble,  that  we  almost  fear  it  voold 
lose  by  the  application  of  any  thing  artificial. 
We  find  the  same  in  his  dramas ;  they  are  the  im- 
mediate form  of  his  thoughts,  revealed  witboot 
much  skill  from  his  great  genius,  which  had,  withio 
itself,  together  with  the  highest  instinct  of  art,  the 
bounds  and  shades  of  beauty ;  a  fact  which  So- 
phocles himself  admits,  and  which  seems  to  hire 
led  to  the  story,  that  he  composed  his  poems  nnder 
the  influence  of  the  fruit  of  Bacchus— a  cirroiD- 
stance,  also  related  of  Aristophanes  and  the  ar- 
dent Alcaeus.  The  greatest  poets  are  not  coo- 
scious  of  all  the  beauty  and  deep  wisdom,  which 
they — favorites  ©f  the  gracee— display  before  os. 
As  in  inspired  works,  new  truths,  new  beauti«« 
press  on  us,  whenever  we  read  them  anew,  and 
the  richer  the  mind  of  the  reader,  the  richer  will 
be  the  harvest  he  gathers  from  Uie  genius  of  the 
poet. 

The  lofty  flight,  which  the  mind  of  ^Esebylos 
took,  was  well  fitted  for  the  patriotic  feelmgs, 
which  beat  in  his  breast.  They  influenced  greatly 
his  views  and  ideas  as  a  poet ;  aod  all  his  worin 
have  a  bearing  upon  the  present ;  he  takes  hold  of 
the  important  events  of  his  time,  and  deteloM 
them  to  the  Athenians  in  the  brilliant  light  of 
heroes  and  gods.  Their  laws,  their  coatomsi  their 
very  lives  are  enacted  before  them;  be  brings 
them  in  connection  with  the  goda,  raises  tbeio  to 
their  level, represents  them  as  always  iofjoeneed  and 
watched  by  their  power,  and  points  out  the  path, 
in  which  the  citizens  should  more. — Howerer,  he 
remains  poet  in  all  this — his  dramas  are  troiy  pro- 
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ductiooB  of  ftrt ;  and  he  neither  condescends  to  be- 
come a  dry  schoolmaster,  nor  an  always  ready 
versifier  on  the  events  of  daily  life.  No,  he  Icnows 
ooiy  two  languages — that  of  his  arm  to  defend  his 
cuuDtry  as  he  did  in  the  battles  of  Marathon  and 
Silamis — and  that  of  bis  dramas — ^they  are  the 
iocarnation  of  his  ideas,  as  his  heroic  deeds  were 
that  of  his  heroiMi.  If  Pericles  make  a  speech 
io  honor  of  those,  who  had  fallen  before  Samoa,— 
^Eschyliis  composes  his  ^  Persians'^  as  the  exult- 
ing expression  of  his  joy  over  the  deliverance  of 
his  country  from  the  yoke,  which  the  king  of 
barbariana  wanted  to  lay  upon  them ; — if  in  the 
assembly  of  the  Athenian  people,  in  the  dyopi  or 
in  the  Tw^i  oratora  rise  and  plead  against  the  degra- 
dation of  the  Areopagus,  i£schylus  in  his  Eume- 
nides  makes  the  gods  themselves  appear  to  sanc- 
tion this  institution,  and  to  threaten  the  violator  of 
the  sacred  court  of  supreme  justice  in  the  state. 

We  have  still  seven  of  his  tragedies — he  wrote 
more  than  seventy — *  Prometheus  Chained,*  '  The 
seven  Chiefs  before  Thebes,*  '  The  Supplicants,' 
'  The  Persians,*  and  the  ^  Trilogy  of  Agamemnon,* 
'The  CboSphorac*  and  'The  Eumenides.* 

I  select  '  Promethens  Chained'  for  a  short  ex- 
position, for  two  reasons.  This  tragedy  has  justly 
been  called  the  tragedy  of  tragedies,  the  represen- 
ution  of  Greek  tragedy  itself.  And  none  would 
show  u8  better  the  relation  between  the  chorus 
and  the  scenic  player?,  a  relation  which  JSschylus 
in  his  dramas,  has  sustained  in  quite  a  different 
maooer  from  his  successors. 

We  must  go  back  to  the  idea  of  the  Greek  tra- 
gedy— it  represents,  in  accordance  with  their  reli- 
gious opinions,  the  strife  of  man  against  unaltera- 
ble fate.  This  is  the  character  of  heroic  strength, 
and  if  strength,  unconquerable  strength  and  firm- 
ness, form  a  principal  feature  in  the  character  of 
iEschylus — he  never  wrote  a  drama,  which  can 
be  ca&ed  more  his  own,  than  this.  The  grandeur 
of  the  character  of  Prometheus  honors  griatly 
the  author  of  this  piece.  Only  a  noble  mind  can 
conceive  such  a  character. 

Prometheus  appears  as  culprit : — against  the 
wiU  of  Jove,  he  had  loved  the  human  race ;  and, 
to  elevate  them  from  their  brutish  life  to  an  har- 
monioos  association,  he  brought  the  spark  of  hea- 
venly fire  to  them,  and  taught  them  all  arts ;  he 
suffers  for  it  in  chains,  fastened  to  a  rock.  His 
sufferings  afflict,  but  do  not  conquer  his  proud  soul. 
Conacioas  of  his  right,  he  resists  every  temptation 
to  submit,  but  rather  suffers  the  hardest  fate,  and 
no  threatening,  nor  that  ravening  eagle  which, 

lured  with  tcent  of  blood 


Shall  mangle  his  body,  and  each  day  returning 

An  uninvited  gueat,  plunge  hit  fell  beak, 

And  feast  and  riot  on  his  blackening  liver,"—  * 

not  the  thunders,  which  shall  throw  him  into  Tar- 
tarus, can  prevail  on  him  to  yield. 

'*  Let  him  then  vrork  his  horrible  pleasure  on  nie,-^ 
Wreath  his  black  curling  flames — ^tempe^t  the  air 
With  volleyed  thunders  and  wild  warring  winds — 
Rend  from  its  rooU,  the  firm  Earth*s  solid  base,— 
Heare  from  the  warring  main  iu  boisterous  wares, 
And  dash  them  to  the  surs— me,  let  him  hurl 
Caught  in  the  fiery  tempest  to  the  gloom 
Of  deepest  Tartarus  ;  not  all  his  nower 
Can  quench  the  ethereal  breath  ol  life  in  me."  f 

And  when  the  horrible  threatening  is  executed, 

♦  .£sch.  Prom.  Vinct.  t.  1021-4. 
fJEaeh,  Prom.  V.  v.  1042  sqq. 


and  he  sinks  down  to  Tartarus,  still  asserting  his 
right,  he  exclaims :  • 

**  Secst  tho«i  this,  awful  Themis,  and  thou  Ether, 
Through  whose  pure  asure  floats  the  general  stream 
or  liquid  light,  see  you  what  wrongs  1  suffer  !"* 

This  is  a  commentary  to  the  Horatian 

Si  fractus  illabaturorbis, 
Impavidum  ferient  ruins. 

But  he  does  not  allow  his  hero  to  perish.  He  has 
written  not  only  a  Prometheus  Chained,  but  also  a 
Prometheus  Loosed.  They  were  written  and  repre- 
sented at  the  same  time,  and  composed  with  refe- 
rence to  each  other.  Prometheus,  according  to  the 
Greek  mythology,  was  freed  from  his  direful  doom 
by  the  greatest  hero  of  tiieir  nation — who,  having 
filled  earth  with  hie  deeds  and  benefits,  ascended  in 
purifying  fire  up  to  GTympus,  where  his  father 
reigned  over  gods  and  men.  Hercules  was  by  his 
moiher,  a  descendant  of  lo,  who  is  introduced  in 
this  tragedy.  She  hears  her  own  and  her  de- 
scendant's fate,  and  also,  that  one  of  her  grand- 
sons should  free  the  chained  Titan,  who  prophe- 
sies his  own  deliverance  by  him. 

^schylus  has  been  blamed  for  the  introduction 
of  Io  in  this  play.  But  the  motives  for  it  are  clear 
and  distinct,  when  we  bear  in  mind,  that  the  Pro- 
metheus Chained  and  Prometheus  Loosed  were  two 
tragedies  of  the  same  *  Trilogy.*  Her  appearance 
prepares  the  end  of  his  pains — but,  at  the  same 
time,  adds  to  the  charms  of  this  play  in  a  manner, 
which  not  every  one  seems  to  have  understood. 
The  contrast  between  these  two  sufferers  is  one  of 
the  greatest  beauties  of  the  piece,  and  the  guilt 
of  the  lovely  Io, — lovely  even  in  her  language, 
which  has  something  of  an  ionic  tint — ^lovely  even 
in  her  wildest  despair — serves  only  to  extol  the 
heroes  elevated  virtue.  The  original  idea  of  the 
fable  of  Io,  is  not  borrowed  from  an  Egyptian  Isis, 
as  the  Orphic  priests  contended ; — but  to  me  it  ap- 
pears as  a  parable  of  the  punishment  of  the  insa- 
tiableness  of  man,  who— not  contented  with  his 
equals,  seeks  the  company  and  love  of  gods.  How 
can  the  secret  and  daring  wish  of  the  heart  be 
represented  in  a  sweeter  and  more  poetical  manner, 
than  when  lo  confesses : 

**  Still  when  retired  to  rest,  air-bodied  forms 

Visiled  mv  slumbers  nightly,  soothing  roe 

With  gentle  speech :  *  Blessed  maid,  why  hoard  forever 

Thy  virgin  treasure,  when  the  hijchest  nuptials 

Await  thy  choice?  The  flames  oi  soft  desire 

Have  touched  the  heart  of  Jove,  he  burns  with  love; 

Disdain  not,  Kenlle  virgin,  0  disdain  not 

The  couch  of  Jove  :  to  Lerna*s  deep  recess 

Where  araze  thy  father's  herds  the  meads  along, 

Go  gentle  virgin,  crown  the  god's  dssire.* 

The  night  returns,  the  Tisiosary  forms 

Relura  again  and  haunt  my  troubled  soul.'*t 


The  longings  of.  her  heart  are  here  represented 
as  little  fairy  visions,  which  haunt  her  even  in 
sleep.  Her  lot— restlessness  and  discontent,  never 
satisfied,  she  strives  for  something  far  remote, 
and  roams  North  and  South — East  and  West,  ever 
longing,  ever  wishing. 

Prometheus  is  fettered  to  the  rock, 
soul  did  not  utter  so  much  as  a  word 
sence  of  the  serfs  of  tyrannical  Jove, 
are  gone,  his    affecting    complaints 
His  pain  forces  sighs  and  groans  from  him,  when 
he  is  interrupted  by  the  approach  of  the  chorus. 

The  drama  having  arisen  from  the  Dithyrambics, 

»  iEsch.  Prom.  V.  v.  1089-ult.  f  Ibid.  v.  646-657. 
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consisting  of  chorasses  and  solos,  retained  both 
these  elements,  but  only  in  the  pieces  of  ^sohy- 
Iqs  we  find  an  harmonioas  unison  of  them.  His 
object  was  less  the  gradual  development  of  the 
subject,  he  scarcely  had  any  plots.  Giving  only 
the  fact,  he  was  able  to  give  an  active  part  to  the 
chorus,  in  which  even  Sophocles  could  not  succeed 
so  well,  whilst  in  the  dramas  of  Euripides  the 
chorusses,  in  spite  of  their  great  poetical  worth, 
are  nothing  but  a  heavy  clog,  which  have  lost  all 
their  real  signification.  In  the  pieces  of  ^schylus, 
there  is  an  organic  union  of  these  elements — the 
one  requires  the  other,  and  only  in  the  existence 
of  both,  is  the  harmony  of  the  whole  produced. 
We  find  nowhere  a  better  exemplification  of  this, 
than  in  his  Prometheus.  The  chorus  consists  of 
virgins,  daughters  of  Oceanus,  who,  having  heard 
the  strokes  of  the  hammer,  when  he  was  fettered 
to  the  rock,  having  heard  the  groans  of  the  sufier- 
er,  hasten  to  him  from  their  grottoes,  moved  by 
soft  pity.  The  chorus  of  the  Oceanides  is  the 
loveliest  of  all  that  we  meet  with  in  the  Greek 
tragedies.  It  is  astonishing,  how  the  proud  and 
stern  mind  of  iEschylus  was  equal  to  the  deline- 
ation of  the  soft  and  gentle  character  of  the  fe- 
male sex ;  yet  we  find  them  often  very  similar  to 
those  ethereal  creations  of  Shakspeare  and  Goethe, 
whilst  the  females  of  the  much  milder  and  less 
daring  Sophocles,  are  sublime  heroines. 

The  contrast  between  the  unbending  spirit  of 
Prometheus  and  the  timid  compassion  of  the 
Oceanides,  is  an  unrivalled  beauty  of  this  play ; 
and  in  the  whole  of  literature,  both  classic  and  ro- 
mantic, I  do  not  know  of  any  example,  where  the 
female  character  has  been  represented  in  a  bright- 
er and  more  honorable  light,  than  here.  Constant- 
ly advising  submission  and  the  restoration  of 
peace,  they  still  do  not  leave  the  object  of  their 
compassion ;  and,  in  his  last  struggle,  when  the 
doom  is  to  be  executed,  when  they  are  ordered  by 
Mercury  to  leave  the  culprit,  when  heaven  and 
earth  are  in  motion — they  are  naturally  full  of  fear 
and  apprehension,  they  hide  their  faces  to  prevent 
their  seeing  the  terrors  of  their  situation,  but  they 
do  not  leave  the  poor  sufferer  even  at  the  risk  of 
their  own  fate. 

The  whole  piece  is  an  apotheosis  of  heroism, 
and  the  wrongs  he  suffered  here,  were  expiated  in 
the  Prometheus  Loosed,  its  continuation.  Prome- 
theus is  a  trilogy,  that  is  to  say — a  grreat  tragedy 
divided  into  three.  It  was  customary  at  the  great 
Dionysia  for  those,  who  entered  upon  the  contest 
with  their  dramas,  to  produce  three  tragedies  and 
one  satyric  drama.  It  was  not  necessary,  that 
they  should  be  conneeted  together.  Yet  the  great 
mind  of  iEschylus,  as  we  may  conclude  after  the 
learned  researches  of  Welcker,  always  united  them 
in  a  whole.  He  differed  in  that  respect  from  his 
auccessors  Sophocles  and  Euripides.  Sophocles 
decidedly  refused  to  write  trilogies^  perhaps  led  by 
a  theatrical  tact ;  *  and  although  we  possess  three 
dramas  of  his,  which  might  be  said  to  compose  a 
trilogy ,t  yet  each  of  them  is  too  much  a  whole, 

*  Even  Goethe  was  not  equal  to  Ihia  task*  as  his  *<  na- 
tflrliche  TocKter"  the  first  part  of  an  iatended  trilogy, 
proves. 

1 1  mean  his  (Edipiis  Tyrannus,  CEdipus  Goloneus,  and 
Antigone.  In  the  last  play  Ismene  says  v.  so :  iraTftp  wj 
vdv  •'J^xVf  <J««^5(«f'«  '•'  >"?wXtro,  which  Prof.  Woolsey  ex- 
plains ••ruined  himself,  though  living."  If  this  were  cor- 
rect, Antigone  would  not  be  a  continuation  of  GSd.  Colon. 


shows  too  much  individuality  and  indepeodence, 
to  be  passed  with  the  trilogies  of  iSschylos,  the 
single  pieces  of  which  seem  really  to  hav«  been 
only  part  of  the  whole. 

In  the  trilogy  of  iEschyhis,  which  is  left  to  ni, 
each  single  piece  brings  out  only  one  set  of  the 
great  drama.  In  the  Agajnemnon,  the  crime  ii 
perpetiated  ;  Agamcnmon,  th«  victorioos  Chief  of 
the  Greeks,  on  the  day  of  his  letarn  from  Troy, 
is  murdered  by  Clytemnestra,  and  bokl  crime  tri- 
umphs at  the  end  of  the  piece.  With  the  gory 
axe,  she  appears  on  the  stage  and  scons  the  re- 
proaches of  the  people.  Vengeance  is  prepared  by 
the  gods  in  the  Chodphorae,  but  the  matricide  finds 
no  rest,  the  iSiries  rise  and  chase  him  over  the 
country.  But  he  finds,  at  last,  in  the  Eumenid€9, 
where  he  is  discharged  by  the  while  stone  of  Mi- 
nerva.  I  have  already  mentioned  what  object  oar 
poet  combined  with  this  representation ;  the  gods 
themselves  are  brought  before  the  eyes  of  ibe 
Athenian  people,  as  the  founders  and  guardiani  of 
the  Areopagus.  That  .^ischylns,  however,  wm 
not  able  to  save  this  highest  court  of  justice  from 
degradation,  is  well  known.  Of  his  other  pieces 
the  Seven  Chiefs  before  Thehes  U  the  most  emi- 
nent. At6  herself,  seems  to  stalk  over  the  ecene 
before  us,  when  Eteocles  can  no  longer  r^^ 
fatal  impulse  to  hasten  before  the  gates  of  Tbete, 
to  meet  his  brother  in  deadly  combat  We  fed 
as  if  the  air  we  breathe  were  growing  cleoe,  »d 
fraught  with  destruction,  every  momcot  radyto 
unload  itself,  when  Eteocles— havmg  heard  frtm 
the  Messenger,  the  account  of  the  foreign  ehiefs, 
and  sent  out  Theban  chiefs  to  q>pose  them,  r^ 
solves  himself  to  encounter  his  brother  Pdymces, 
The  Chorus  attempto  to  dissnade  him. 

"  Thebes  has  no  dearth  of  valiant  sons  t'  oppow 
These  Argivcs ;  and  their  blood  may  be  stond ; 
The  death  of  brothers  by  each  other  slaia, 
That  stain  no  expiation  can  atone." 

Eteoclea.    •*  Could  man  endure  defeat  wiihoat  dishoaor, 
Twere  well :  but  to  the  dead  nothing  remains, 
Save  glory  :  to  the  dastard,  and  the  base 
Fame  never  pays  thai  honorable  meed." 

Cko.  "  Ah !  whither  doat  thou  rush  ?  Let  not  rew|«, 
That  wildly  raving  ahakca  the  furious  soear,      .    „ 
Transport  thee  thus.    Check  this  hot  tide  of  pM»K»- 

Eteo.  ••  No :  since  the  eod  impels  me,  I  will  on. 
And  let  the  race  of  Laiua,  let  them  all, 
Abhorr'd  by  Phmbua,  in  thia  storm  of  W 
Sink  down  to  deep  Cocyius*  dreary  flood  • 

Cko,  "  Cruel  and  murd'rous  is  the  rage  that  fires  ttee 
To  deeds  of  death,  to  uopermiued  blood; 
And  sorrow  is  the  bitter  fruit  it  yields. 

Eteo,  "  My  father's  cuiae,  a  stem  releaticn  fiiry. 
Rolling  her  tearieas  eyea,  looks  on  and  lelto  m« 
Glory  pursues  her  prixe,  disdaining  fate. 

Cho   *•  O,  rave  not  thua :  fame  will  not  call  thee !»« 
Or  cowardly,  if  well  thy  life  be  orderU 
The  gloomy  fury  enters  not  his  house, 
Whose  hands  present  ih'  accepted  aacnfice. 

Euot  "  The  gods  accept  not  us ;  and  on  our  !aU 
Glory  attends  admiring :  why  then  sue 
For  grace,  with  servile  fear  cnnging  to  dw». 

Cho,  "  For  that  it  is  at  hand  :  its  terrible  pow  r 
Sooth'd  by  th'  abatement  of  this  fiery  rator, 
May  come  perchance  more  gentle;  now  it  n^ 

Etm.  "My  father's  imprecations  rage,  and  haosl 

My  aleep  :  too  true  the  real  visions  n»e,  . 

•  And  wave  the  bloody  awordthat  parts  h»  kisgdoa. 

at  all,  for  (Edipus  dies  in  thU,  but  WAn.  '«/^l\^ 
died,"  as  rf««X*T*  I,.  168  ;  this  is  plainly  wea  from  vf.  f- 

"^'V  I'p^r^  U«  *.T-«let  the  whole  rac.  perisi" 
£urip.  Pbmn.  v.  633. 
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Cko.  **  Let  OS  peraoade  thee,  though  thou  toorn'st  our  mk." 
Eteo.  "  What  would  thy  wish  have  done  7  Speak  it  in 

brief." 
C]».  "  Ah !  go  not  this  way  :  go  not  to  thia  gate.** 
£(a.  '*  My  soolls  on  fire ;  nor  shall  thy  words  retard  me."  * 


THY  WILL  BE  DONE!— A  Hymn. 

BT  ANNA  CORA  MOWATT. 

[WritUn  an  recovering frtm  a  damgenme  tOncM.) 

Thy  will  be  done,  O  heavenly  King  \ 

I  bow  my  head  to  thy  decree ; 
Albeit  my  soul  not  yet  may  wing 

Its  upward  flight.  Great  God,  to  thee ! 

Though  I  must  still  on  eaith  abide, 
To  toil,  and  groan,  and  suflfer  here ; 

And  seek  for  peace  on  Sorrow's  tide, 
And  meet  the  world's  unfeeling  jeer ; 

Though  Heaven  aemn'd  dawning  on  my  view, 
And  I  rejoiced  my  race  was  run, 

Twas  thy  just  hand,  the  bliss  withdrew, 
Aod  stiU  I  say,  "  Thy  will  be  done  V* 

And  though  the  world  can  never  more 

A  world  of  sunshine  be  to  me ; 
Though  all  my  fairy  dreams  are  o*er. 

And  Care  pursues  wherever  1  flee ; 

TboQgfa  friends  I  loved— the  dearest^-4)est->* 
Were  scattered  by  the  storm  away. 

And  scarce  a  hand  I  warmly  preat, 
As  fondly  presses  mine  to-day ; 

Yet  most  I  live,  and  live  for  those 
Who  mourn  the  shadow  on  my  biow ; 

Who  feel  my  hand  can  balm  their  woes. 
Whose  faithful  hearts  I  gladden  now ! 

Yet,  I  most  live— live  to  fulfil 

The  blessed  miasion  scarce  begun, 
And  prest  with  griefs,  to  murmur  still 
AU  Wise !  All  Just !  Thy  wUl  lie  done ! 
Hf-York  Citgt  1842. 


part  of  the  exercises  of  Commencement ;  and  that 
the  honor  of  delivering  the  last  one,  fell  to  John 
Blair  Dabney,  Esq.  of  Campbell,  who  acquitted 
himself  of  the  charge,  mach  to  the  satisfaction 
of  those  who  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  present. 


SONNET. 


In»erihed  to  the  tnemay  of  a  young  friend. 
BT   L.  3.  CIST. 

Short,  paasing  pilgrimage  was  thine,  fair  boy. 

Through  the  lone  wilderness  of  this  dark  world ; 
Brief  spsce  alike,  for  thee  the  founts  of  joy 

Were  ope'd,  at  thee  the  darts  of  Sorrow  hurled ; 

Few  years  for  thee  Spring's  bubbling  brooklets  purled- 
Shmie  Summer's  sun — the  teeming  Autumn's  prime, 

Ere  thy  young  spirit's  pinions  were  unfurled 
In  glorious  flight  for  that  eternal  clime. 
Where  come  nor  heat  nor  cold,  nor  change  nor  time ; 

Where  the  Redeemed,  with  ever  new  delight. 
The  praises  of  their  God  and  Saviour  hymn — 

Himself '  their  son  by  day,  their  moon  by  night  :* 
Such  task  now  thine,  our  thanks,  dear  boy,  we  give, 
That  thus,  in  dying,  thou  begin'st  to  live ! 


WASHINGTON  COLLEGE. 

Tbe  last  Cemmencement  of  this  Tenerable  Insti- 
totioD  passed  off  with  more  than  usual  echU.  Its 
popahirity  is  rapidly  spreading  itself;  and  its  affairs 
were  neTcr  in  a  more  flourishing  condition — ^so 
much  80— -and  so  high  has  its  reputation  become, 
Older  the  management  of  its  present  faculty,  that 
besides  the  present  extensive  additions  now  going 
00,  it  ia  in  contemplation  actually  to  tear  down  a 
put  of  the  old  buUdings,  and  buud  larger.  This 
^  the  Institution,  our  readers  will  recollect,  to 
vhich  the  surviying  members  of  the  Cincinnati 
Society  in  Virginia  made,  a  few  years  ago,  the 
baadaome  donation  of  its  funds ;  one  of  the  con- 
ditions of  that  donation,  was,  we  belieTe,  that  an 
Address  should  be  delivered  before  the  College  an- 
Doally  foreTcr,  in  defending  the  Society  from  the  as- 
persions cast  upon  it  by  Mirabeau  and  other  French 
writers.  The  College  is  now  in  a  condition  to  ful- 
fil in  cTciy  respect,  the  wishes  of  the  Society. 
And  to  the  questioD  which  was  some  time  ago  pro- 
pounded in  this  Journal,  as  to  what  had  become  of 
the  CinciQuati  Oration  1  We  can  reply  that  it  forms 

•  ^fisch.  Sept.  adv.  Th.  v.  645-715.  It  will  scarcely  be 
n«c6mry  to  state,  that  in  these  tragics  I  have  made  use  of 
^  tniOTlations  of  Poller  and  Fmnklin. 


AWAY  FROM  THE  HAUNTS  OF  MEN. 

suggested  6y  a  visit  to  Crab  Bottom^  Pendkton  Co.,  Va, 

BY  CHABLSS  H.  LI  WIS. 

Oh !  night  I  choose  a  home,  Pd  fly 

To  yonder  pleasant  vale, 
Where  the  crystal  stream  rons  merrily 

And  the  wild  flower  scente  the  gale ; 

Oh  !  I  would  seek  some  lovely  nook 

Within  that  mountain  glen, 
And  build  a  cot  beside  the  brook, 

Away  from  the  haunta  of  men  ! 

There  the  humble  ivy's  modest  bloom 
With  tlie  Uurel's  flower  should  vie  r 

And  the  eglantine,  its  sweet  perfume 
Should  yield  to  the  aei^yr's  sigh  ; 

With  the  voice  of  love  to  greet  me  iherr. 

Oh,  IM  be  happy  then, — 
Without  a  wish, — without  a  care,— 

Away  from  the  haunts  of  men ! 

Oblivions  of  the  vain  parade 

Of  fashion's  heartlesa  throng, 
I'd  sit  beneath  the  maple's  shade, 

And  Ket  to  the  mock4)ird*s  song ; 

And  tbe  noise  of  hound  and  merry  horn 

Should  wake  that  happy  glen — 
Oh !  thus  I'd  spend  tbe  joyous  mom. 

Away  from  the  haunts  of  men ! 

For  the  silver  streamlet's  speckled  pride 
Thro'  the  neighbVing  vales,  I'd  roam, 

And  turn  me  thence  at  eventide 
To  the  happy  scenes  of  home ; 

With  the  voice  of  love  to  greet  me  there, 

Oh  !  I'd  be  happy  then,— 
Without  a  wish, — without  a  care, — 
Away  from  the  haunta  of  men  ! 
Staunton^  Va.  July  27,  1843. 
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NOTICES  OF  NEW  WORKS. 

The  Mineral  Spbinos  of  Wbstirn  Viboimia.  mtk  rt- 
marka  on  their  iMe,  and  the  diseaaet  to  u^hich  they  are  appii- 
cabU.  By  WiUiam  Burke.  New-York  :  Wiley  and  Put- 
nam ;  1842. 

We  announced  in  a  former  number  of  this  Journal  that 
this  little  Tolume  had  gone  to  press.    The  favorable  opinion 
then  expressed  of  it,  we  are  happy  to  say  is  fully  gratified 
by  the  work  itself.    It  is  the  moat  valuable  vade  mecum  for 
the  Spring-going  community  that  is  to  be  found.    It  con- 
tains an  excellent  travelling  map  of  the  rout  to  the  springs 
from  Guyandotte  and  Abingdon,  Baltimore  and  Richmond. 
Complete  and  accurate  descriptions  are  given  of  the  Warm, 
the  Hot,  the  White,  the  Red,  the  8weel,  the  Sah  Sulphur 
Springs,  etc.,  with  the  diseases  to  which  the  waters  of  each 
are  most  favorable.     Persons  bound  to  the  Sprin|;s  for 
health,  would  do  well  to  consult  this  hookas  a  prescription, 
if  for  no  other  purpose — for  Dr.  Burke  has  paid  much  at- 
tention to  the  sanative  virtues  of  the  waters,  and  gives 
the  result  of  his  own  observation,  as  well  as  of  other  dis- 
tinguished citisens  and  physicians,  with  minute  and  satis- 
factory detaila.     We  cannot  at  this  particular  season,  do 
our  readers  a  better  aervice  than  to  make  an  extract  or  two 
from  this  little  volume. 
**  The  first  consideration  of  the  invalid,  after  reaching 
his  destination,  should  be  to  ascertain  whether  his  system 
is  in  a  auitalile  condition  for  commencing  the  use  of  the 
waters.    It  is  quite  probable,  that,  after  a  long  journey, 
he  may  be  constipated — that  hia  liver  may  have  become 
torpid— that  he  may  be  over-excited  by  fatigue — in  short, 
there  are  many  circumstances,  any  one  of  which  would 
render  it  imprudent  to  enter  hastily  on  a  free  use  of  these 
powerful  agents.    If  these  conditions  of  the  svstem  exist, 
let  the  alimentary  canal  be  freely  evacuated  by  medicine 
adapted  to  the  case,  and  a  strict  regimen  instituted  for 
forty-eieht  hours;  or  until  oppression  or  excitement  be 
subdued ;  and  then  let  the  water  be  taken  in  such  a  way, 
as  that  it  shall  gradually  insinuate  itself  through  the  sys- 
tem, and  act  aa  an  alterative  on  the  different  functions  of 
the  economy.    The  safest  plan,  in  eerumt  eaaetf  is  to  ob- 
tain the  advice  of  a  physician,  with  the  precautions  already 
hinted  at ;  but,  physician  or  no  physician,  we  say  to  the 
patient, /efftina  letUe.    Be  not  influenced  by  the  go-a-head- 
ism  so  characteristic  of  our  country;  but  go  to  work, 
calmly  and  systematically. 

**If  the  weather  and  other  circumstances  admit,  rise 
about  six,  throw  your  cloak  on  your  shoulders,  visit  the 
spring,  take  a  amall-sifted  tumbler  of  water,  move  about 
in  a  brisk  walk ;  drink  again  at  seven,  and  once  more  at 
half  past  seven ;  breakfast  at  eight — (what  that  breakfast 
should  be,  you  may  infer  from  what  we  have  said  on  diet.) 
After  breakfaat,  if  you  can  command  a  carriage,  take  a 
drive ;  otherwise,  a  slow  ride  on  horseback  till  ten.  From 
ten  to  twelve,  enjoy  yourself  in  conversation,  or  other 
mode  most  agreeable  to  you — eat  no  luncheon^l  twelve 
take  a  glaas  of  water,  Bt  one,  another.  From  twelve 
to  half  past  one  take  exercise  at  ten  pins,  quoits — bil- 
liards— dine  at  two — see  remarks  on  diet,~amtt8e  voor- 
self  in  social  intercourse  till  five.  Take  a  drive,  ride,  or 
walk  till  six — drink  a  glass  of  water;  exerciae  until 
seven — take  a  cracker  and  a  cup  of  black  tea.  If  you 
are  a  dancer,  you  may  enjoy  it,  but  in  moderation,  until 
nine — quaff  a  glass  of  water  from  the  spring,  and  retire 
to  your  room. 

**  If  you  find  jourself  improving,  remain  at  the  fountain; 
but  if,  after  a  Uir  trial  of  the  water,  taken  after  your  sys- 
tem has  been  properly  prepared,  and  accompanied  by  some- 
thing like  the  course  we  nave  suggested,  the  symptoms  of 
your  disease  become  aggravated,  or  new  ones  supervene, 
then  you  should  abandon  the  use  of  the  water,  and  try  to 
find  another  betttfr  adapted  to  your  case.    But  if,  by  an 
act  of  imprudence,  you  render  that  noxious,  which,  under 
more  auspicious  circumstances,  wonld  have  been  salutary, 
you  should  not  visit  upon  it  the  blame  which  is  due  to 
your  own  indiscretion.    ♦    •    ♦.*' 
This  is  but  a  part  of  one  of  the  many  very  interesting 
and  excellent  *  Bailing  directions*  to  be  found  in  this  work, 
relative  to  the  Mineral  Waters  of  Western  Virginia.  Those 
who  would  know  more  of  them,  we  refer  to  the  book  itaelf, 
which  is  of  a  convenient  form  and  in  suitable  type  for  a 
travelling  companion  in  the  stage.    It  may  be  had  at  the 
bookstore  of  Smith,  Drinker  and  Morris,  to  whom  we  are 
indebted  for  a  copy. 


PoBMS  BT  Alfbbd  Tbnntsoii.     Boston '.  William  D. 
Ticknor.    (Two  volumes.)    1842. 
No  American  book  which  has  fallen  under  our  notiee,  it 
so  perfect  a  counterpart,  as  regards  type,  paper,  biotiib^, 
and  the  whole  style  of  execution,  of  the  neatest  imuei  of 
the  London  press,  as  these  handaoine  volumes.  Tbcj  arr, 
moreover,  of  a  most  readable  aise,  and  worthy  to  grace  uj 
boudoir  or  library  in  the  country.    The  name  of  Te&Dj«oB 
is  chiefly  known  in  the  United  States  by  various  pieces 
which  have  been  reprinted  in  some  of  our  newspapen  vad 
journals.    His  scattered  admirers  are  not  few,  hotierer, 
although  far  between ;  and  their  number  will  be  greatly  ia- 
^creased  by  this  beautiful  and  complete  edition  of  his  aoiks. 
Tennyaon  is  a  man  of  decided  ideal  tendencies  and  pore 
aeosibility.    His  command  of  language,  and  bis  taste  is  rtc 
choice  and  arrangement  of  words,  is  very  uneoouDoa.  He 
frequently  unites  the  simple  diction  of  Wordsworth  aith  a 
tone  of  deeper  emotion  and  more  bold  imageiy.   Is  the 
ballad  style  be  has  produced  aome  exquisite  eoopositioDi; 
and  in  meditative  blank-vene,  many  of  his  specimrst  are 
the  best  of  recent  origin.    Occasionally  be  iadalgei  in 
quaint  humor,  but  his  forte  is  decidedly  quiet  sentistcat 
and  thoughtful  pathos.    Such  poetry  as  that  of  Teoayaoa 
depends  so  much  upon  its  general  strain  rather  ihas  occa- 
sional brilliancy,  that  brief  quotations  would  do  him  ptat 
injustice.    We  therefore  very  cordially  coomend  Uie  ro- 
lumes  themselves  to  such  of  our  readers  ss  would  coaiacne 
with  one,  who,  whatever  faults  may  belong  to  hin,  is  act 
only  a  genuine  poet,  but  one  of  more  individoalii j  than  uy 
who  has  appeared  for  a  considerable  period.    Ose  (d  k.i 
ballade—"  The  Miller'a  Daughter"— conuDeneestku: 

*'  I  see  the  wealthy  miller  yet. 

His  double  chin,  his  portly  siae, 
And  who  that  knew  him  could  forget 

T^e  bmtywritJdee  rmmd  his  eyeaf 
The  alow,  wise  smile,  that  round  about 

Hia  dusty  forehead  dryly  curled, 
Seemed  half  within  and  half  without, 

AndJuU  itf  deaUnga  with  the  world.'* 

Vol  1,  p.  102. 

Hit  sympathy  in  the  beauty  of  the  nniveise  is  tins  lia- 
ply  but  pleasingly  suggested : 

"And  forth  into  the  fields  I  went. 
And  Nature's  living  motion  lent 
The  puUe  of  hope  to  disoonieot. 

I  wondered  at  the  boanteoos  hours. 
The  slow  result  of  winter  showers; 
Yon  scarce  could  see  the  grass  forflowert. 

I  wondered  while  I  pnced  along, 
The  woods  were  filled  so  foil  of  song, 
TTure  teemed  no  room /or  eeiue  ^vrrn^. 

So  variously  seemed  all  things  wmugLti 

I  marvelled  how  the  mind  was  brought  , 

To  anchor  by  en«  gloomy  then^hL" 

He  thus  describes  Godiva— the  benefice&t  ltd;  of  Co-  I 

ventry,  preparing  for  her  kind  enterprise : 

"  Then  fled  she  to  her  inmost  bower,  and  thei« 
Undaeped  the  wedded  eaglea  of  her  hett, 
The  grim  Barl'a  gift ;  btit  ever  at  a  breath 
She  lingered,  looking  like  a  tumner  nson 
Half  dipt  in  cloud ;  anon  ahc  shook  her  hetd 
And  ehowered  the  rippled  rtngUta  to  her  tnee; 
Unclad  heraclf  in  haste ;  adown  the  stair 
Stole  on,  and,  Uhe  a  creeping  svnheam,  slid 
From  pillar  unto  pillar,  until  she  rcschsd 
Thq  gateway."  VoL2.^1M• 

"  The  Palace  of  Art,**  "The  Gudeaer^  PatgiiM,'"'^ 
Dream  of  Fair  Women,"  and  "  Dora^-who  -Ufed  afW 
ried  till  her  death"— are  among  the  gems  of  these  wlmLti 
A  high  moral  strain  is  frequently  encottotersd,  wd  «»• 
delicious  descriptive  sketches  so  vividly  draws,  m  to p»w 
the  author  an  artist  as  well  as  a  poet. 
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THE  LIBERTIES  OF  THE  PEOPLE  IN  EUROPE. 

The  people  throughoat  Europe  once  enjoyed 
cofttidenble  liberties.  But,  in  every  state,  those 
liberties  were  soon  grasped  by  the  hand  at  the 
ceotxe;  sod,  in  many,  were  long  retained,  none 
bving,  till  lately,  been  re-distribated  amongst  the 
ItaJians,  or  the  Germans. 

This  nniTeraal  loss  of  liberty  shonld  arrest  our 
ittentioD.  For,  when  we  reflect  that— excepting  a 
few  liberties,  such  as  those  of  Hungary,  of  the 
Tyrol,  of  Genoa,  the  Fueros  of  Spain,  or  the  sta- 
ncHti  in  the  island  of  Sardinia*— all  those  which, 
according  to  ancient  historians,  the  Europeans 
oace  enjoyed,  were  soon  withdrawn  and  long  with- 
bekl,  either  by  the  arms  or  the  artifices  of  their 
princes,  we  perceive  that  liberty  may  be  lost  in 
monarchies,  as  well  as  in  republics ;  but  it  makes 
leiB  noiae  in  the  fonner,  because  there  is  less  liberty 
to  lose. 

The  power  of  the  crown  was  once  very  limited 
in  France,  but  that  of  the  people  amounted  to 
irathing,  before  the  revolution  of  1789.  Then,  for 
the  first  time,  an  accused  had  his  defender — was 
confronted  with  his  witnesses— and  was  tried  by  a 
jury,  instead  of  by  judges  whose  seats  had  been 
porehased.  The  Lettres  de  cachet  were  then  sup- 
pressed ;  freedom  was  restored  to  conscience  ;  the 
exorbitant  xovennes  of  the  clergy  were  confiscated ; 
ud  those  laws  annulled,  which  exempted  a  hun- 
dred thousand  noblemen  from  an  equal  burden  of 
taxes,  which  reserTed  for  them  all  the  commands 
ifl  the  army  and  protected  them  from  punishment 
ftir  iojaring  a  citizen  or  soldier.  The  Constituent 
iasembly  first  put  an  end  to  the  servitude  of  one 
class,  and  the  priyileges  of  another ;  then  it  subdi- 
vided the  kingdoms  into  departments,  and  confer- 
red on  the  representatives  of  the  people  the  power 
of  imposing  taxes. 

These  liberties  survived  the  reign  of  Napoleon, 
ud  were  introduced  into  the  charter  granted  by 
Lonis  XVHI.,  to  conciliate  the  French,  when  his 
family  was  restored.  Happy  that  family,  had  it 
respected  the  liberties  consecrated  by  that  instru- 
nient!  Still  more  happy,  had  it  yielded  to  the  spi- 
rit of  the  age,  instead  of  kindling,  by  open  usurpa- 
tion, the  indignation  and  vengeance  of  the  people ! 
They,  recollecting  the  violence  and  disorder  that 
▼ere  the  companions  of  the  republic — the  noblesse, 
their  past  sufferings  (which  greatly  enhanced  the 
pleasures  of  the  court)  ; — and  all,  indeed,  the  con- 
scription of  Bonaparte  and  the  sw^eetness  of  peace — 
few  were  then  found,  who  had  not  rather  have  suf- 
fered with  moderation,  than  have  exposed  them- 
selves to  new  dangers,  for  the  recovery  of  liberty. 

Vol.  Vlll— 78 


Nor  can  we  now  say  how  far  this  moderation  might 
have  extended,  had  not  the  Ordinance  of  July, 
1830,  which  destroyed  the  freedom  of  the  press, 
aroused  the  spirit  of  the  Parisians.  Their  brilliant 
courage,  after  transferring  the  crown  from  the 
Elder  Bourbons,  to  the  House  of  Orleans,  left  the 
deputies  free  to  establish  a  constitution,  which  has 
not  only  abolished  the  censorship,  and  founded  the 
liberty  of  the  press  on  the  trial  by  jury,  hut  has 
extended  the  elective  franchise  from  one  hundred 
thousand  to  two  hundred  thousand  Frenchmen — 
separated  the  church  from  the  state — ^pot  an  end  to 
the  hereditary  peerage — and  imposed  many  salu- 
tary limitations  on  the  royal  prerogative. 

Nor  were  the  effects  of  this  revolution  confined 
to  Frenchmen.  In  less  than  two  years,  twenty- 
one,  of  the  twenty-two  cantons  of  Switzerland,  had 
introduced  freer  institutions.  The  Flemish  Pro- 
vinces, with  those  of  Antwerp,  Seuth  Brabant, 
Limburg,  Liege,  Namnr,  etc.,  (which  were  all 
transferred  to  Holland,  against  every  principle 
that  unites  two  people,)  animated,  no  less  by  this 
glorious  example,  than  stung  by  multiplied  injus- 
tices, rent  in  twain  that  factitious  Empire,  and 
erected  over  themselves  the  freest  monarchy  on 
the  continent.  In  England,  sparks  of  discontent 
were  kindled  into  enthusiasm  for  electoral  reform. 
In  Germany,  the  rapacious  tyranny  of  the  Elector 
of  Hesse,  no  longer  endnred  by  the  newly  excited 
indignation  of  his  subjects,  compelled  him  to  re- 
sign, into  the  hands  of  his  son,  a  sceptre  scarcely 
inferior  to  that  which  religious  and  political  excite- 
ment induced  Antony  of  Saxony  to  abandon  to  his 
nephew.  Charles,  Duke  of  Brunswick,  having  re- 
fused to  reestablish  the  constitution,  granted  by  the 
King  of  Great  Britain  when  guardian  of  that  Prince, 
escaped  with  difficulty,  September,  1830,  from  the 
violence  of  the  people,  and  ended  his  days  in  ob- 
scurity. Meanwhile,  this  spirit  of  change,  awa- 
kened at  Paris,  ameliorated  tho  institutions  of  Han- 
over, and  renewed  the  clamors  of  those  States  of  the 
Germanic  Confederacy,  which  had  not  received  the 
constitutions  that  had  been  promised  to  induce  them 
to  make  extraordinary  efforts  against  Bonaparte. 
Across  the  Pyrenees,  popular  movements  were 
crowned  with  partial  success.  Even  an  Austrian 
army  could  hardly  suppress  the  resistance  which 
was  offered  to  tyranny,  in  Parma,  Modena,  and  the 
Papal  States ;  as  if,  at  the  sounds  wafled  over  the 
Alps,  Ihe  Italians  expected  the  genius  of  liberty  to 
rise  out  of  the  tombs  of  their  ancestors. 

These  events  display  the  magnitude  of  the  one 
we  describe,  and  the  importance  of  understanding 
a  constitution,  which  commends  itself  to  our  atten- 
tion, less  as  the  system  of  a  great  nation,  nnited  ta 
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us  by  many  ties,  than  as  the  model  of  all  the  con- 
stitutional monarchies  on  the  continent.  For  whith- 
ersoever we  turn  our  eyes — to  Spain,  Portugal, 
Belgium,  Holland,  Hanover,  Saxony,  or  Sweden, 
we  observe  that  French  ideas',  circulated  through 
the  French  press,  have  caused  the  chief  political 
reform. 

The  present  liberties  of  Eufope  are  mere  limita- 
tions of  royal  authority. 

At  the  dawn  of  civilization,  the  Princes  of  Eu- 
rope, by  violence  or  artifice,  bad  withdrawn  from 
the  people  their  ancient  liberties,  and  acquired  an 
unlimited  authority.  For  centuries,  all  acknow- 
ledged that  this  authority,  by  tlie  grace  of  God, 
was  inherent  in  the  crown.  And  there  it  might 
still  have  remained,  had  Princes  conceded  none  to 
the  people  in  exchange  for  their  services.  But,  to 
conduct  an  enterprise  ^or  to  secure  their  dominions, 
they  exchanged  power  for  money  and  men.  This 
occurred  in  the  time  of  the  Crusades.  It  occurred, 
too,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  1.,  who  commanded 
the  English  to  elect  representatives,  (origin  of  the 
House  of  Commons,)  that,  by  appearing  to  obtain 
their  consent,  he  might  levy  taxes  with  greater 
•  use  to  prosecute  the  war  against  Scotland.  It 
occurred  in  Spain,  when  the  crown  granted  the 
Fueros  to  induce  the  'communes*  to  repel  the  inva- 
sions of  the  Saracens:  in  Germany,  when  its 
Princes  promised  constitutions  to  stimulate  the 
people  to  unusual  efforts  against  Bonaparte — 
which  is  the  origin  of  their  presAnt  representa- 
tive monarchies.  At  another  time,  power  was  con- 
ceded to  conciliate  the  people.  Louis  XVIII. 
granted  a  Charter  in  1815,  to  conciliate  the 
Frenci) ;  and  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  and  several 
Italian  Princes,  have,  for  a  similar  reason,  endowed 
Lombardy,  &c.  with  a  semblance  of  municipal 
freedom. 

But,  when  these  concessions  were  not  made  at 
the  appropriate  time,  the  people  sometimes  ob- 
tained them  by  open  violence ;  as,  in  the  reign  of 
King  John,  when  tlie  English  extorted  the  Great 
Charter,  and,  in  1688,  when  James  II.  was  de- 
throned, and  the  crown  transferred  to  the  Prince 
of  Orange  and  his  consort,  as  the  French  gave 
theirs,  in  1830,  to  the  House  of  Orleans,  with  limi- 
tations imposed  on  it. 

In  some  States,  the  people  have  obtained  power 
from  the  crown,  less  by  open  violence,  than  by 
slow,  quiet  encroachment.  A  great  deal  of  the 
authority,  for  example,  which  now  resides  in  the 
Parliament  of  Great  Britain,  has  been  purloined 
from  the  crown,  or  amassed  in  accordance  with  an 
inevitable  tendency  of  the  British  Constitution. 
The  Parliament  which  **  might,"  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  **give  directions  for  the  due 
tanning  of  leather  or  milling  of  cloth — for  the  pre- 
servation of  pheasants  or  partridges — for  the  repa- 
ration of  bridges  or  highways — for  the  punishment 


of  vagabonds  and  beggars,"*  has  now  arrived,  ii  a 
great  measure  by  this  means,  to  so  great  a  height 
of  power,  as  to  decide,  in  a  supreme  manner,  od 
all  **  matters,  ecclesiastical,  temporal,  civil,  mili- 
tary, maritime,  and  criminal ;"  whilst  the  crown, 
which  all  parties  then  acknowledged  was  invested 
with  absolute  authority,  is  now  sunk  into  a  respec- 
table pageant  of  state. 

Thus,  it  is  obvious,  that  the  crown  is  the  imme- 
diate source  of  that  liberty,  which  Earopeaos  dow 
enjoy,  whether  obtained  by  concession,  open  vio- 
lence,  or  secret  encroachment.  And  this  is  coo- 
firmed  by  observation ;  for,  throughout  Europe, 
whilst  the  subject  exercises  merely  the  power  he 
has  obtained,  the  rest  is  exercised  by  the  Prince, 
whose  prerogatives  begin  where  those  of  the  peo- 
ple end.  In  some  monarchies,  all  the  liberties  of 
the  people  are  now  held  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
crown.  A  few  years  ago,  the  Pope,  and  the  Em- 
peror of  Austria,  not  only  modified,  but  withdrew 
privileges  which  had  been  granted  to  their  Italian 
Butiects ;  and  so  great  is  the  importance  attached 
to  this  prerogative,  (one  superseding  all  others,) 
that  the  present  King  of  Prussia  lately  caused  an 
author  to  be  tried  for  maintaining,  that  the  liberties 
just  accorded  to  East  Prnssia  were  rights  nther 
than  concessions. 

In  France,  however,  the  limitations  on  the  pre- 
rogative are  deemed  as  sacred  as  the  prerogatire 
itself.  Yet  the  monarchy  cannot  be  said  to  be 
founded  on  the  sovereignty  of  the  people.  It  is 
true  that,  in  July,  1830,  one  city,  in  three  days, 
drove  the  Prince  from  his  throne;  and  that,  in 
seven  more,  a  number  of  deputies  (not  large  enoogh, 
however,  to  vote  on  the  ordinary  matters  for  which 
they  were  chosen)  selected  another,  and  framed  t 
constitution,  which  was  anoonnced  by  telegraphic 
dispatch  to  thirty-tliree  millions  of  astonished  citi- 
zens, who  were  permitted  neither  to  amend  the 
charter,  nor  to  discuss  the  prerogatives  of  the 
Prince ;  yet,  if  sovereignty,  for  a  moment,  was  re- 
stored to  the  people,  in  that  moment  they  deprived 
themselves  of  it  forerer,  since  they  have  not  re- 
tained the  power  of  changing  their  present  consti- 
tution. It  sufiices,  however,  that  it  is  still  eos- 
tomary  for  the  crown  to  exercise  all  power  which 
is  not  expressly  the  people's;  therefore,  in  esti- 
mating the  liberties  of  the  French,  we  ooght  to 
examine,  not  the  Prince's  aathority,  but  the  limitA- 
tions  imposed  on  it. 

I.    The  Two  Chambers. 

The  power  which  is  lodged  by  the  charter  in 
these  Chambers  is  the  chief  limitation  of  the  King*8 
authority :  for  no  law  can  be  made,  suspended  or 
modified,  without  their  consent.^  They  grant  the 
supplies,  and  designate  their  objects ;  so  that  the 
number  of  public  functionaries,  the  strength  of  the 
army  and  navy,  and  the  preservation  of  peace,  de- 
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pend  00  their  will ;  and,  as  every  act  of  the  crown 
mast  be  sanctioned  by  a  miaiatry  in  the  confidence 
of  the  depaties,  nothing  can  be  executed  without 
their  cooaent. 

Such  ia  the  theory  of  the  conatitution ;  bat,  could 
the  crown,  through  either  the  Elbctors  or  the 
Electkd,  direct  the  will  of  the  legialature,  then 
wonld  this  limitation  be  merely  apparent,  and  the 
worst  of  all  governments  established.  Let  us  then 
first  inqoize  into  the 

Independence  of  the  Peerage, 

And  here  it  is  obvious,  that  although  Peers 
created  for  life  by  the  Prince,  without  rank,  riches, 
or  privileges,  may  usefully  investigate  questions 
which  do  not  arouse  the  spirit  of  party;  yet, 
imoDg  the  repreaentatives  of  the  people,  public 
coofidence  will  abandon  them,  until,  finally,  they 
become,  first,  a  court  of  Register,  then,  an  in- 
stnuoent  in  .  the  hands  of  the  King — never  a 
check  OQ  his  authority.  Such,  at  this  time,  is  the 
condition  of  the  Peerage  in  France.  It  is  now  the 
eosioin  of  the  Deputies,  as  soon  as  their  business 
is  fioisbed,  to  return  to  the  Provinces,  leaving 
the  most  important  bills  to  be  presented  to  the 
Peers,  who,  unable  to  amend  without  rejecting 
measures  indispensable  to  the  nation,  read  elabo- 
rate reports,  and  adopt  them  without  alteration. 

However,  the  Peerage  is  neither  a  dead,  nor  a 
fruitless  branch  oa  the  trunk  of  this  monarchy ; — 
hot  it  rather  extends  than  limits  the  royal  authority. 
Like  the  Senate  of  Poland,  it  confers  on  the  crown 
&  prerogative  more  formidable  than  is  ever  be- 
stowed by  an  hereditary  Peerage,  which  almost 
perpetaates  itself;  whilst  this  Chamber,  as  death 
diminishes  its  number,  is  replenished  by  the  Prince 
with  those  who,  having  spent  their  lives  in  his  ser- 
vice, are  little  likely  to  oppose  his  policy  or  wishes. 
An  evil  so  obvious,  has  been  partially  removed  in 
other  States  on  the  continent.  The  members  of 
the  First  Chamber  of  the  General  Estates  in  Hol- 
land and  Wurtemburg,  though  created  for  life  by 
the  Prince,  can  neither  propose  measures,  nor  be 
increased  beyond  sixty. 

As  the  King  cannot  veto  a  measure,  (for  it  must 
he  done  with  the  consent  of  the  ministry,  which 
is  always  in  a  majority  of  the  Deputies,)  the  Peers 
ue  often  employed  to  arrest  measures  which  his 
prerogative  could  not  resist.  For  this  purpose, 
during  the  ministry  of  M.  de  Cazes,  fifly  names 
vere,  at  one  time,  added  to  the  Peerage.  Thus, 
io  France,  as  in  England,  the  veto  has  assumed  a 
new  shape,  which  has  led  some  to  deny  that  it  ex- 
ited, when,  in  truth,  it  was  doubly  formidable  by 
the  secresy  of  ita  operation ! 

As  it  is  needless  to  expect  independence  in  a 
House  which  may  be  increased  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  crown,  let  us  rather  turn  our  eyes  to  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  (justly  regarded  as  the  cita- 


there  he,  m  the  ramparts  there  erected  by  the  peo- 
ple against  the  crown,  any  passage  or  embrasure 
through  which  tyranny  may  enter. 

Independence  of  the  Deputies. 

Of  the  thirty-four  millions  in  France,  two  hun- 
dred thousand  contribute  forty  dollars  apiece,  and 
have  a  voice  in  State  affairs.  If  their  Deputies 
were  independent,  the  King,  without  their  consent, 
could  do  nothing  that  requires  money.  But  his 
influence  may  pass  through  two  channels  into  the 
Chamber :  through  the  electors  and  the  elected. 
Tn  consequence  of  the  peculiar  construction  of  this 
monarchy,  there  flows  through  the  first  of  these 
channels,  a  copious  stream  of  royal  influence  :  for, 
minute  local  concerns  being  there  conducted  by 
the  central  government,  officers  in  swarms  are 
let  loose  in  every  direction,  whose  commissions 
are  treated,  at  a  distance,  with  a  great  deal  of  that 
deference  which  was  paid  to  them,  in  the  reign  of 
Louis  XVI.  Dispersed  among  two  hundred  thou- 
sand electors,  are  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight 
thousand  functionaries,  who  annually  receive  forty 
millions  of  dollars :  so  that,  from  the  crown,  which 
is  the  fountain,  corruption  may  flow  in  a  thousand 
rivulets  through  every  section  of  the  Empire. 

These  functionaries  (excepting  a  few)  may  not 
only  aspire  to  sit  in  the  Chamber,  but  to  represent 
an  arrondissement,  or  district,  without  possessing 
any  property  within  its  limits :  in  consequence  of 
which  privilege — of  four  hundred  and  fifly-nine 
members,  one  hundred  and  sixty-four  now  live  upon 
the  bounty  of  the  crown. 

When  a  representative,  thus  elected,  repairs  to 
the  capital,  the  insidious  desire  of  advancement  is 
ever  at  war  with  the  integrity  of  his  character. 
The  custom  of  voting  secretly,  cots  off  all  commu- 
nication between  himself  and  his  constituents,  who 
can  never  instruct  him ;  else,  in  matters  of  impor- 
tance, they  might  secure  his  independence  by  in- 
structing him ;  for  Instructions  prevent  corruption 
by  taking  from  the  representative  the  power  of 
selling  himself. 

When,  at  length,  the  Chamber  assembles,  the 
crown  may  take  the  initiative.  During  the  last 
session,  (1840-'41,)  only  two  measures  (and  they 
were  lost)  originated  in  the  Chamber.  In  both 
Houses,  the  ministers  of  the  crown,  the  highest 
executive  officers,  inust  be  heard  whenever  they 
desire  to  speak.  They  may,  likewise,  unite  the 
functions  of  a  deputy  with  those  which  each  al- 
ready possesses,  as  a  minister ;  so  that,  by  the  ini- 
tiative, the  crown  may  set  the  legislature  in  mo- 
tion— by  the  right  of  speaking,  may  influence — and 
by  that  of  voting,  direct  its  course. 

II.    Other  Limitations, 
Though  the  King's  prerogative  is  greatly  ex- 
tended  by  influence,  its   exercise   is  very  often 
limited  or  restrained,  not  only  by  public  opinion, 
del  of  French  liberty,)  in  order  to  discover  whether  6  ut  by  customs  and  political  expedients.    He  may, 
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for  instance,  appoint  officers,  and  remove  them ;  yet 
he  cannot  freely  exercise  this  prerogative,  because 
custom  now  gives  the  fanctionary  so  good  a  title 
to  his  office,  that  were  removals  for  opinion^s  sake 
to  take  place  as  extensively  as  we  have  seen  them 
in  England  and  America,  the  dynasty  itself  might 
be  endangered  by  the  public  resentment.  Minis- 
try succeeds  ministry  without  discharging  him 
whose  duties  are  independent  of  his  opinions. 
Whether  officer,  clerk,  postmaster,  or  contractor, 
he  rests  unconcerned  in  his  office,  amidst  the  fre- 
quent ministerial  explosions,  which,  like  noisy-but 
empty  thunder,  break  harmlessly  over  his  head. 

Rotation  in  office  may  but  slightly  injure  the 
public  service;  yet  it  is  formidable  to  the  public 
morals.  A  postmaster  or  collector  may  be  relieved 
at  the  end  of  four  years  without  a  letter  being  lost, 
or  the  revenue  diminished ;  (and  what  takes  place 
in  one  city  occurs  throughout  the  country.)  But 
when  it  becomes  usual  for  leaders  ^o  reward  with 
office  the  zeal  of  their  followers,  inviting  prospects 
are  spread  before  them ;  and  the  city  which  expe- 
rienced no  inconvenience  from  the  changes  we 
have  imagined,  finds  its  citizens  either  bribed  or 
deluded,  less  by  the  public  functionary  than  by  the 
numerous  expectants  of  the  opposition,  who,  to  re- 
commend themselves  by  their  zeal,  employ  the 
tongue  and  purse  in  disputing  the  honor  of  deceiv- 
ing their  fellow-citizens. 

There  are,  indeed,  two  classes  of  public  func- 
tionaries. In  the  first,  should  be  comprised  those 
(as  ministers,  members  of  the  cabinet,  &c.)  whose 
duties  are  connected  with  their  political  views ;  and 
all  those  should  be  referred  to  the  second,  whose 
duties  have  no  connection  with  opinion  whatever. 
To  preserve  harmony  in  an  administration,  the 
former  might  justly  be  discharged ;  but  why  should 
a  postmaster,  who  receives  letters  and  dispatches 
tbera  with  regularity,  be  removed  for  his  opinions 
upon  the  subject  of  finance  I  Will  he  use  his  posi- 
tion to  influence  the  elections  ?  Secure  that,  and 
he  will  have  no  reason  for  doing  it.  In  truth,  the 
custom  originated  in  England,  and  is  perpetuated 
here,  because  every  administration  finds  precedent 
to  sustain  it ;  and  zealous  partizans,  in  the  hour  of 
victory,  seldom  relinquish,  voluntarily,  the  usual 
recompense  of  their  toil.  Hence,  it  must  con- 
tinue till  it  falls  gradually  under  the  reprobation  of 
public  opinion. 

The  King  of  the  French  is  commander  of  the 
army  and  of  the  navy ;  but  the  exercise  of  this  pre- 
rogative, so  formidable  to  liberty,  is  now  restrained 
by  various  expedients.  The  Deputies,  who  grant 
the  supplies,  may  diminish  the  army  or  navy  at 
pleasure.  Over  both  departments  have  ministers 
been  placed,  for  whose  conduct  the  whole  ministry 
is  responsible :  whilst  an  admirable  counterpoise  to 
the  army  has  been  found  in  the  National  Guard. 
Since  the  dangers  of  a  standing  army  arise  from 
iu  superior  discipline,  when  the  mass  is  brought 


under  a  military  regime,  it  ceases  to  be  dangeTom, 
for  then  the  citizens  are  able  to  resist  it.  This  pita 
makes  every  citizen  a  soldier,  and  every  soMier  i 
citizen.  It  was  devised  under  the  auspices  of  Li 
Fayette,  at  the  breaking  oat  of  the  Grsat  RstoIq- 
tion,  to  suppress  disorder  and  robbery.  At  this 
time,  it  comprises  near  two  mOinMis  of  eitixens, 
of  independent  occopations,  who  can  well  sostain 
the  loss  of  money  and  time,  and  throw  no  ndieole 
on  the  corps  to  which  they  belong.  This  syBtem 
presses  with  a  gentle  hand  on  industry,  not  at  all 
on  poverty.  It  sends  the  voluptuous  ooUeraao  to 
guard  the  portals  of  the  capital ;  but  it  leaves  the 
blacksmith  at  his  anvil,  and  the  shoemaker  at  his 
last. 

It  might  be  useful  to  inquire  bow  far  some  plaa 
of  defence  might  be  advantageously  adopted  here. 
No  man  has  a  right  to  live  in  a  eommoDweahh, 
who  refuses  to  prepare  himself  to  bear  arms  in  its 
defence.  Yet,  in  a  free  state,  no  plan  can  he  in- 
troduced so  long  as  every  citizen  prefen  his  own 
convenience  to  the  honor  and  security  of  his 
country.  Then,  indeed,  that  a  plan  is  expensiret 
is  sufficient  to  make  him  believe  that  it  is  ioexpe- 
dient;  or  that  a  war  is  unproductive,  to  eoovioee 
him  that  it  is  dishonorable. 

Our  army  is  small,  and  our  territory  is  vast  ia 
extent.  We  lie  exposed  oo  the  South,  the  East, 
and  the  North.  Danger  from  this  exposure  will 
increase  as  the  nations  around  us  grow  powerfoi ; 
and  as  steam,  by  future  improvement,  shall  esable 
others  to  send  well-trained  armies  to  attack  us  nn- 
expectedly.  But  the  reason  which  deserfes  to 
weigh  heaviest  on  the  mind,  is  derived  from  the 
character  of  our  mixed  population.  Elsevhere, 
the  nation's  strength  is  in  a  class  inured  to  bhor 
and  course  diet ;  but  while  oar  conespoudiag  ebas 
cannot  be  entrusted  with  arms,  the  white  maa  is 
enervated ;  and  this  contains  within  itself  a  new 
reason  for  so  organizing  our  militia,  as  to  make  it 
a  security  against  attack  from  abroad,  and  iaaar* 
rection  at  home. 

To  return.  We  have  now  glanced  at  the  diief 
limitations  which  have  been  imposed  on  the  pre- 
rogatives of  the  King  of  the  French.  Others,  de- 
vised by  the  legislature  to  secure  the  rights  of  pro- 
perty and  the  liberty  of  individuals  against  the 
instruments  of  the  crown,  we  deem  of  equal  impor- 
tance ;  but  we  are  compelled  to  pass  ibom  by. 

Ltmitations  of  royai  authority  in  Italy  atd  Gtr- 

many. 

The  Princes  of  Italy  have  been  extremely  ptr« 
simonious  in  distributing  power  amongst  the  peo* 
pie.  Lombardy,  for  example,  (and  all  the  king- 
doms of  Italy  enjoy  power  in  pearly  the  same  shapet 
and  to  nearly  an  equal  extent,)  has  been  divided, 
by  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  into  two  tenilories, 
the  Territorio  Milanese  and  the  Terriim9  Yeaf 
to.    Each  territory,  he  has  subdinded  iirto  pravia- 
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669,  which  have,  in  their  turn,  been  cut  up  into 
communes.  In  the  lattert  besides  a  Mayor,  as  ex- 
eeatt?e  officer,  there  is  a  Council,  whose  members, 
lint  named  by  the  Emperor,  now  supply  the  va- 
caoeies  that  occur  among  themselves.  £ach  pro- 
TJace  his  its  provincial  congregation  (eongrega- 
ziooe),  which  was  likewise  first  filled  by  the  Em- 
peror, but  is  now  replenished  by  the  communal 
eoDocils,  which  send,  each  one,  two  deputies  to  the 
coogregation,  where  three  are  selected,  one  of 
vhom  is  appointed  by  the  viceroy.  There  is,  be- 
tides, both  at  Milan  and  at  Venice,  a  central  con- 
gregation, the  members  of  which  were  first  named 
by  the  Emperor,  but  are  now.  selected  by  the  ijom- 
manal  councils  and  royal  cities ;  each  of  which 
seoda  two  names  to  the  Provincial  congregation, 
whezs  all  are  eliminated  except  three.  These  three 
are  presented  to  the  central  congregation,  which 
aeleets  one,  whose  nomination  must  finally  be  rati- 
fied at  Vienna.* 

These  assemblies,  after  being  informed  how 
mach  the  crown  requires  of  the  Province,  proceed 
to  diatribate  and  collect  the  taxes,  in  the  manner 
most  agreeable  to  themselves.  They  assess,  like- 
^nie,  the  military  charges,  in  times  of  war  as  in 
times  of  peace  :  they  raise  and  administer  the  re- 
venues of  the  *  communes ;'  superintend  the  roads, 
the  bridges,  the  weights  and  measures ;  regulate 
all  charitable  eatablisbments;  exercise  legislative, 
jodicial,  or  executive  authority,  in  all  cases  sub- 
mitted to  them  by  the  Emperor ;  and  offer  counsel 
to  his  majesty  in  relation  to  those  matters  which 
tonch  the  welfare  of  the  Province.  But  the  Em- 
peror has  reserved  (act  17)  the  power  of  exclu- 
ding any  member  who  is  unworthy  of  the  confi- 
f^eoce  reposed  in  him,  holding  it  as  true,  that 
"  franchises  are  but  regal  privileges  in  the  hands 
of  a  subject ;  and  therefore  may  be  lost  or  forfeit- 
ed, like  offices,  either  by  abuse  or  by  neglect." 
Sach  is  a  fiur  speeimen  of  the  liberty  which  the 
italiaos  now  enjoy. 

1q  Germany,  since  the  downfall  of  Napoleon, 
liberty  has  progressed  more  rapidly.  But  that 
progress  has  been  chiefly  confined  to  the  States  of 
the  second  class :  as  Bavaria,  Wurtemburg,  Sax- 
ony, and  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden. 

In  Austria,  the  Emperor,  in  one  Province,  main- 
^ns  its  ancient  despotism ;  in  another,  he  seems 
to  give,  in  order  to  retain  more  securely. 

In  Russia,  the  late  King,  notwithstanding  his 
promises,  perse veringly  refused  a  general  repre- 
■entation  to  his  kingdom ;  but  his  successor,  al- 
thoQgh  likely  to  follow  his  example  in  this  respect, 
hasaogmented  the  powers  of  the  provincial  assem- 
blies. 

In  the  constitutions  of  the  smaller,  but  more  nu- 
merous, members  of  the  Germanic  Confederacy, 
we  observe  few  signs  of  libert)' :  for  those  feeble 
Princes,  whose  laws  are  maintained,  whose  States 

•CoMUtotioii  of  liOiDbardy,  promttlgated  24th  April,  1615. 


guarantied,  ^  the  Diet,  need  the  favor  of  some 
powerful  ally^  And  hence  the  Emperor's  influ- 
ence equals  this  need  of  his  protection,  as  might 
be  abundantly  exemplified ;  but  in  no  instance  more 
strikingly,  than  that  of  the  Prince  of  Lichtenstein, 
who  has  introduced  into  his  principality,  not  only 
the  political  organization,  but  the  civil  and  criminal 
laws,  of  Austria.* 

In  the  States  of  the  second  class  (excepting 
Hanover)  no  law  concenuog  the  property  or  liber- 
ty of  individuals,  can  be  made,  suspended,  or  mo- 
dified, without  the  consent  of  the  Estates ;  neither 
can  any  tax,  whether  direct  or  indirect,  be  impo- 
sed ;  and  the  ministers  are  there  said  to  be  re- 
sponsible. 

But,  in  conceding  these  liberties,  numerous  pre- 
cautions were  taken  to  prevent  their  extension. 
Where  the  elections  were  made  neither  double  nor 
triple,  the  elective  franchise  was  extended  to  no 
more  than  one  inhabitant  in  forty,  who  can  exer- 
cise the  right  but  once  in  six  or  eight  years,  in 
choosing  representatives,  who  assemble  but  every 
three.  Then,  by  the  constitutions  of  Germany, 
the  elected  is  required  to  take  oath,  that  he  will 
not  regard  the  interests  of  any  locality,  which  cuts 
off  all  communication  between  him  and  his  con* 
stituents.f  When,  finally,  the  two  houses  are  as- 
sembled, with  one  created  by  the  crown,  neither 
can  take  the  initiative.  The  supplies,  in  some 
States,  are  voted  for  thrte  years,  instead  of  one ; 
in  others,  for  six ;  but,  in  all,  it  is  expressly  for- 
bidden to  annex  conditions  to  them  as  it  was  once 
the  custom  to  do  in  England.  Lest  the  representa- 
tives of  the  nation,  thus  assembled  in  one  body, 
should  refuse  the  supplies  and  thus  extort  condi- 
tions from  the  monarch,  Austria  and  Prussia  have 
perseveringly  refused  to  establish  a  national  as- 
sei^bly  ;  they  maintain  the  provisional  ones,  which 
act  without  concert,  or  even  communication,  and 
dare  not  make  singly  any  sign  of  resistance,  whilst 
the  supplies  from  one  province  enforce  obedience 
from  another ; — these  assemblies,  all  the  while, 
subserving  the  purposes  of  despotism  under  an  ap- 
pearance of  freedom. 


*  Constitation  of  Lichtenateio,  granted  0th  Nor.,  1619. 

t  It  is  remarkabro,  that  there  is  no  country  in  Europe 
where  a  representative  is  obliged  to  obey  the  instructions 
of  the  people.  In  nine-tentiis,  on  the  contrary,  he  is  ex- 
pressly enjoined  by  the  constitution  to  disregard  them. 
There  are,  indeed,  some  apparent  exceptions;  but,  in 
every  case,  it  is  one  assembly  that  instructs  the  members 
of  another.  The  Great  Coancil  of  a  Swiss  Canton  in- 
structs its  delegate  in  the  Diet.  One  of  the  United  Pro- 
vinces may  likewise  instruct  its  deputy  in  the  General 
Estates  of  the  Kingdom  ;  and  those  who  sit  in  the  Diet  of 
Hungary  obey  the  provincial  assemblies.  But  these  in- 
structions proceed  from  other  representatives ;  whilst  those 
which  are  directed  to  the  members  of  the  Germanic  Diet, 
proceed  from  the  sovereign  Princes  and  free  cities  of  the 
nonfederacy.  I  once  examined  the  constitutions  of  the 
South  American  Republics ;  but,  as  well  as  I  remember, 
they  contain  no  allusion  to  the  subject. 
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Besides  these  precautioits,  in  nononof  the  States, 
can  either  the  people  or  their  representatives  pro- 
pose to  change  the  fandamental  laws.  Hence  the 
bounty  of  the  Prince  and  open  reyolt  are  their  on- 
ly sources  of  freedom.  And  since  public  credit  is 
become  known,  moftey  may  be  raised,  in  cases  of 
emergency,  without  calling  on  the  people  for  more 
than  the  interest ;  whereas,  formerly,  large  sums 
could  be  procured  only  in  exchange  for  privileges ; 
which  induces  me  to  believe,  that  less  is  now  to 
be  expected,  than  hitherto^  from  the  bounty  of 
Princes.  On  the  other  hand,  the  dangers  of  revolt 
increase  every  day ;  for  since  the  organization  of 
the  police  has  been  so  highly  improved,  the  eye  of 


government  lights  with  greater  certainty  upon  dis-  not  been  permitted  to  sustain  the  repablican  caoae. 


affection  ;  and,  should  resistance  break  out  on  one 
point,  the  rapid  communication  by  stean^  and  tel- 
egraph quickly  announces  the  event,  when  an 
armed  force  may  be  concentrated  and  dispatched, 
with  almost  equal  celerity,  multiplying,  in  truth, 
the  efficiency  of  a  standing  army.  Yet  the  Prin- 
ces of  Germany  have  deemed  themselves  insuffi- 
ciently secured  against  the  dangers  of  revolt. 
They  have  guarantied  their  kingdoms  to  each 
other  against  both  foreign  and  domestic  foes ;  thus 
communicating  to  each  arm  their  united  strength.* 
This  scheme  for  mutual  support  has  been  par- 
tially introduced  into  Italy.  Indeed,  Austria,  at 
the  Congress  of  Vienna,!  acquired  the  right  to 
garrison  the  towns  of  Ferrara  and  Commachio, 
situated  beyond  the  Po,  which  is  the  boundary  of 
her  dominions.  In  1823,  her  armies  overthrew  the 
representative  system,  which  was  then  introduced 
into  the  kingdom  of  Naples :  and  in  1830,  they 
suppressed  rebellion,  in  Parma,  Modena,  and  the 
Papal  States.  It  may,  however,  be  observed,  that 
whilst  all  the  Great  Powers  suffer  the  interference 
of  one  State  in  the  domestic  affairs  of  another, 
none  of  the  second  class  can  abolish  their  present 
system  of  government.  But  Italy  is  peculiar  in  this 
respect.  By  her  geographical  position,  and  the 
ties  of  affinity  and  blood  which  .connect  her  Prin- 
ces with  the  House  of  Austria,  she  is  fallen,  not 
under  the  guardianship  of  Europe,  but  of  a  Power, 
whose  policy  is  the  most  refined  and  subtle  despo- 
tism. Cut  up  into  small  States,  each  with  its  Prince 
and  its  Capital,  feebleness  secures  the  reign  of 
despotism.  Could  those  States  unite,  (the  point  at 
which  Italian  patriots  aim,)  every  Prince's  family 
would  have  its  interests  to  defend,  and  every  capi- 
tal its  pretensions  to  set  forth.  As  if  there  were 
not  causes  sufficient  to  keep  that  country  in  its  pre- 
sent subjection,  time,  aided  by  artifice,  has  erected 
in  its  centre,  a  power  which  is  exercised  by  Pon- 
tiffs, who  presume  to  represent  the  Divinity  on 
earth.  Costoro  soli  hanno  stati,  says  Machiavel, 
e  nan  li  difendoTU),  hanno  sudditi  e  non  It  gover- 

*  Federal  Act,  8th  Jane,  1815.    Resolution  of  the  Diet, 
passed  12th  June,  1817. 
t  Art.  87,  Acts  of  the  Con.  of  Vienna. 


nano ;  e  gti  siati  per  essere  inHfisi  non  «mo  lofo 
toltif  e  i  sudditi  per  non  essere  governati  nm  it 
ne  turanoy  ni  pensano  ni  possono  alienarsi  da  loro. 
Solo  adunque  questi  principati  sono  sicuri  e  felicu 
By  such  means  do  Princes  hope  to  resist  the 
spirit  of  self-government.  It  has  been,  howeTer, 
their  chief  aim  to  subdue  that  spirit,  by  taking 
from  the  people  all  desire  to  govern  themaeWes. 
In  this,  they  have  been  greatly  assisted  by  the  dii- 
orders  that  have  never  ceased  to  agitate  the  South 
American  Republics ;  but  especially  by  the  bonon 
of  the  Great  Revolution,  which  htTe  frighieoed 
many  prudent  men  from  disturbing  the  aoeieot  es- 
t^iblishments.     On  the  other  band,  oar  example  has 


For  a  common  language  and  the  great  interconne 
between  this  country  and  Great  Britain  have  muie 
her  our  channel  of  communication  with  Eorope; 
and,  as  rays  of  light  are  colored  by  the  medittin 
through  which  they  pass,  our  news,  in  its  passafe 
through  England  to  the  continent,  has  beeo  co- 
lored by  the  prejudices  of  that  country. 

Conscious  that  the  chief  danger  to  nooarcfaj 
arises  from  the  example  of  that  republic  which 
first  ofifered  an  example  of  liberty  united  vitb  pri- 
vate virtue  and  public  order,  foreign  wrilere  haie 
never  ceased  to  represent  us  to  each  ose  in  ihe 
aspect  which  displeases  him.  Thus  they  make  it 
appear  to  the  man  of  letters,  that  demoencr  is 
unfavorable  to  the  arts,  the  sciences,  and  the 
belles-lettres ;  to  the  lover  of  pleasure,  that  thea- 
tres are  not  supported,  promenades  watered,  oor 
gardens  laid  out,  at  the  public  expense ;  to  the 
aristocratic,  that  the  laws  of  precedency  are  ao- 
observed,  and  that  all  ranks  of  society  are  coo- 
founded;  to  the  haughty,  that  no  one  can  disobey  the 
will  of  a  majority  of  his  neighbors  (which  they 
call  our  definition  of  law)  or  show  sopehority 
(for  that  violates  natural  equality) ;  in  short,  that 
no  one  is  fool  enough  to  be  wiser  than  his  neigh- 
bors  :  whilst  it  is  said  to  the  lover  of  equality,— 
if  it  be  absurd  to  presume  that  one  set  of  men  aie 
bom  legislators,  it  is  still  more  so,  to  presooie  it  o( 
every  set — that,  to  escape  the  despotism  of  one, 
he  goes  where  despotism  is  established  by  law  in 
every  house ;  that,  instead  of  an  ariatocncy  of 
birth,  there  is,  here,  an  aristocracy  of  color;  that  ia- 
stead  of  freedom  from  personal  servitude,  one  set 
of  men  live  in  slavery  to  gratify  the  indolence  of 
another ;  and  that  a  citizen  most  defend  this  in- 
justice, if  he  desires  to  be  esteemed  a  patriot 

Whilst,  by  these  misrepresentations,  our  charac- 
ter has  been  disfigured,  and  the  influeace  of  oar 
example  diminished ;  the  spirit  of  self-goTcmment 
has  been  subdued — in  some  countries,  apparently 
extinguished,  by  the  doctrines  of  the  Catholic 
Church  and  the  policy  which  Princes  pursue. 

The  true  doctrines  of  the  Catholic  Church  mar 
be  seen  in  the  brief,  which  was  addressed  by 
Pius  YI.  to  the  French,  on  the  estaUishmesi  of 
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the  Directory.  "  We  shoold  be  wanting,"  says  the 
Pontiff, "  in  oor  duty,  if  we  did  not  seize  every  oc- 
easioD  to  exhort  yoa  to  peace,  and  to  make  yon 
feel  the  necessity  of  being  submissive  to  the  es- 
tablished anthorities.  It  is  a  dogma  of  the  Catho- 
lic religion,  that  the  establishment  of  government 
is  the  work  of  Divine  wisdom.  St.  Paul,  in  speak- 
ing, not  of  any  particular  Prince,  but  of  power  in 
the  abstract,  says,  that  there  is  no  power  bat  of 
God,*  and  that  resistance  to  this  power  is  resist- 
aoce  to  God.  Also,  oar  dear  sons,  do  not  permit 
yoorselves  to  be  led  astray  by  a  misguided  piety, 
or  offer  to  innovators  occasions  to  decry  the  Catholic 
religion.  Disobedience  is  a  crime  which  will  be 
punished,  not  only  by  the  powers  that  be,  but 
(which  is  still  worse)  by  God  himself,  who  has 
threatened  those  who  resist  power,  with  eternal 
damoation.  In  fine,^  continues  the  Pontiff, ''  we 
coDjureyoQ  not  to  believe  any  one  who  promul- 
gates opinions  different  from  these,  which  are  the 
troe  doctrines  of  the  Holy  Apostolic  See." 

Hence,  if  any  man,  by  descent,  by  violence,  or 
by  artifice,  obtains  possession  of  their  rights,  their 
property,  and  their  lives.  Catholics  must  yield  pas- 
sire  obedience,  and  suffer  him  to  remain  accounta- 
ble to  his  God !  If  their  pockets  be  robbed,  they 
bring  the  robber  to  account ;  yet,  if  their  liberties 
be  seized,  their  property  confiscated,  or  their  blood 
spilt,  they  submit  to  the  injustice,  because  it 
proceedeth  from  above:  forgetting  that  ^'resist- 
uice  to  tyrants  is  obedience  to  God." 

Whilst  the  influence  of  this  religion  continually 
operates  on  the  people,  it  is  likewise  the  policy  of 
I^rinces  to  adapt  them  to  servitude.  The  censor- 
ship was  confided  to  particular  officers  in  the  an- 
cient republics,  and  seemed  of  the  highest  impor- 
^*oce.  The  invention  of  the  art  of  printing  in- 
creased its  importance,  and  transfered  it  to  the 
people.  But,  in  Germany  and  in  Italy,  the  laws 
on  the  press,  by  taking  out  of  their  hands  this  pre- 
rogative, and  transferring  it  to  a  few  servants  of 
the  Crown,  made  them  often  greater  monarchists 
than  the  Monarch.  Lest  the  liberty  of  the  press 
^  one  State  sboald  be  felt  in  another,  wherever  it 
bas  been  possible,  the  neighboring  governments 
bare  induced  the  Prince  to  put  shackles  upon  it  ;t 
ud  where  it  has  not  been,  each  one  in  his  own 
State,  by  the  various  artifices  of  which  he  is  mas- 
ter, has  nearly  excluded  the  publications  of  freer 
commnnities.  At  the  custom-houses  of  Sardinia, 
M  great  care  is  taken  to  exclude  French  puUica- 

*  The  passage  to  which  the  Holy  Father  refers,  may  be 
foandin  Romans,  chap,  xiii :— "  Let  every  soal  be  subject 
onto  the  higher  powers.  For  there  is  no  power  bnt  of  God : 
the  powers  that  be  are  ordained  of  God.  Whosoever 
tiierefore  resisteth  the  power,  resistetb  the  ordinance  of 
(>od;  aad  they  that  resist  shall  receive  to  themselves 
dsmnalion." 

t  Resoluiion  of  the  Germanic  Diet,  offered  in  the  name 
of  ihc  Emperor  of  Austria,  and  passed  20th  September, 
1819. 


tions  as  ever  could  be  employed  to  prevent  the  intro- 
duction of  pestilence  or  famine.  And  a  newspaper 
which  costs  twenty  dollars  at  Paris,  will  cost  near 
forty  at  Vienna. 

We  can  only  allude  to  the  manner  in  which 
monarchists,  no  longer  able  to  keep  the  people  in 
ignorance,  now  attempt  to  govern  them.  In  this 
task,  our  nature  renders  the  legislator  incalculable 
assistance.  For,  everywhere,  opinion  is  the  chief 
part  of  one^s  patrimony.  In  Virginia,  surely  there 
is  great  freedom  of  opinion ;  yet,  here,  a  father  be- 
queaths alike  to  his  children,  his  religion,  his  lands, 
and  politics.  If  such  be  the  tenacity  with  which 
we  cling  to  opinions  transmitted  by  our  ancestors, 
where  institutions  continually  invite  the  mind  to 
explore  every  department  of  human  knowledge  ; 
how  great  must  be  the  difficulty  of  extirpating  an- 
cient prejudices,  and  planting  new  principles  in 
their  stead,  where  the  solicitude  of  the  government 
is  exhausted  in  fortifying  those  prejudices ;  where 
education,  literature,  philosophy,  and  the  press, 
are  arrayed  on  the  side  of  the  existing  establish- 
ment ;  in  short,  where  all  the  avenues  to  the  un- 
derstanding are  so  diligently  guarded ! 

To  diffuse  contentment,  princes  have  wisely  put 
nn  end  to  those  abuses  which  afflicted  the  people, 
without  profiting  themselves.  A  diet  of  Hungary 
need  insist  no  longer,  that  every  corporation  may 
hang  a  bell  in  its  church,  and  ring  it  besides.* 
Few  persons  are  now  exasperated  by  religious  in- 
tolerance. 

Even  where  a  nation  lives  in  subjection  to 
another,  the  rights  of  property  are  scrupulously 
respected.  The  natives  are  usually  permitted  to 
fill  the  offices  of  honor  and  profit,  and  to  enjoy 
their  own  religion,  as  well  as  their  ancient  cus- 
toms. Even  where  the  amount  of  taxes  is  re- 
gulated by  the  Sovereign,  they  are  assessed  in 
the  least  burdensome  manner,  through  the  me- 
dium of  local  assemblies.  Signal  punishment  ift 
inflicted  upon  political  offenders;  but  great  security 
is  ofiered  to  those  who  never  meddle  with  politics. 
From  the  Prince,  aobles  obtain  distinctions  and 
the  preservation  of  their  rights ;  the  people,  amuse- 
ments at  the  public  expense,  besides  tranquillity 
and  equitable  laws.  To  one  Province,  a  university 
is  given ;  to  another,  an  academy  of  art ;  to  a  third, 
a  semblance  of  municipal  freedom ;  to  all,  as  light 
taxes  as  possible  :t  making  despotism  so  tolerable, 
that  few  desire  constitutional  security. 


*  Constitution  of  Hungary,  ^ee.  V. 
t  A  memorable  discussion  arose,  a  few  years  ago,  aboot 
the  relative  expense  of  this  government  and  the  monarchies 
of  Europe.  To  reduce  conjecture  to  certainty,  requires 
information  so  accurate  and  extensive,  that  every  attempt 
is  destined  to  be  fruitless.  In  some  countries,  the  roads 
are  opened  and  repaired,  the  bridges  constructed,  the 
churches  built,  the  clergy  maintained,  the  magistrates  paid, 
by  the  government ;  whilst  in  others,  these  are  nev^r  em- 
braced in  an  account  of  the  annual  expenditures.  Who 
I  can  estimate  the  bnrden  of  her  standing  army  to  France? 
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Thus  for  has  the  power,  which  was  drawn  to  the 
centre  of  these  monarchies,  been  re-distribated 
among  the  people ;  and  such  is  the  policy  which 
has  been  pursued  to  prevent  any  farther  distribu- 
tion. So  completely  has  this  policy  taken  from 
the  people  the  desire  to  govern  themselves,  that 
(excepting  a  few  ia  the  cities,  who  are  regarded 
by  the  authorities  with  suspicion,  and  as  enthu- 
siasts by  the  people,)  none  prefer  popular  to  regal 
government.  Whilst  it  is  doubtless  erroneous  to 
imagine,  that  any  considerable  proportion  of  Euro- 
peans desire  the  abolition  of  monarchy,  it  would 
be  folly  to  rejoice  at  the  sudden  or  violent  intro- 
duction of  popular  institutions  amongst  them :  for 
there  is  most  freedom  where  the  government  dif- 
fers least  from  the  wishes  of  the  governed. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  believe  that 
their  institutions  are  the  best  that  exist;  but  the 
French,  the  English,  and  the  Turk,  have  the 
same  opinion  of  theirs.  Near  one-half  the  human 
race  approve  of  the  institutions  of  China;  and  a 
Bohemian  once  attempted  to  convince  me,  that  ab- 
solute monarchy  was  the  «nly  perfect  form  of  go- 
verment  amongst  men. 

Opinion  is  bounded  by  arbitrary  lines ;  and  much 
of  what  is  deemed  wisdom  in  one  clime,  is  deemed 
folly  in  another.  Providence,  in  assigning  his 
birth-place  to  man,  imprints  the  deepest  marks  on 
his  soul :  born  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  he  puts 
faith  in  the  divinity  of  Mahomet ;  on  the  shores  of 
the  Yellow  Sea,  in  the  wisdom  of  Confucius ;  on 
the  Tagus  or  the  Tiber,  in  papal  infallibility :  bom 
on  the  Danube,  he  is  a  monarchist ;  on  the  Poto- 
mac, a  republican.  In  shortt  opinion  varies  with 
the  zone ;  and  the  philosopher  and  the  ploughman 
are  both,  in  a  great  measure,  the  creatures  of  lo- 
cality. 

Hence,  in  government  there  is  no  standard  of 
excellence.    That  is  the  best,  which  is  the  best 

of  her  National  Gaard?  of  the  tandwehr  to  PruMia?  or  put 
a  jast  valaation  upon  the  time  which  is  here  spent  in  at- 
tending conventions,  elections,  discussions,  &c.T  To  esti- 
mate justly  the  cost  oft  government,  we  should  also  ascer- 
tain how  much  of  the  money  withdrawn  returns  to  the 
people.  For,  the  half  a  million  of  Franca  which  the  go- 
vernment annually  expends  in  amusing  the  Parisians  with 
fireworks,  is  a  far  greater  loss  to  the  people,  than  an  equal 
amount  expended  in  opening  new  communications  which 
enrich  the  nation.  But,  consideiing  such  misapplications 
of  money  as  a  probable  rather  than  a  necessary  conse- 
^ence  of  monarchy,  how  can  we  estimate  the  weight  with 
which  a  government  presses  upon  its  citizens,  without  first 
ascertaining  their  ability  to  bear  it  ?  An  EnglishmaUf  it  is 
•aid,  can  pay  two  pence,  as  easy  as  a  Frenchmen  can  pay 
a  penny.  In  England,  the  tax  a-head  (if  one  might  con- 
jecture) is  three  times  greater  than  in  France;  in  France, 
three  times  greater  than  in  Germany ;  in  Germany,  twice 
as  great  as  in  Spain,  or  in  Russia,  where  it  is  four  times 
greater  than  in  Turkey.  Yet,  there  is  no  doubt,  that  the 
government  of  Turkey  is  one  of  the  most  expensive  in  En- 
rope  :  for  it  resembles  (to  use  Montesquieu's  comparison) 
the  aborigines  of  Louisiana,  who  cut  down  the  tree  to 
gather  its  fruit. 


adapted  to  those  who  live  under  it  ComttteDcj 
compels  us  to  be  monarchists  in  one  lititode,  ud 
republicans  in  another. 


LOVE  SKETCHES. 

No.  V. 
THE  WIDOWER'S  BRIDE. 

Now  by  many  chances  parted, 
Is  that  band  of  early  friends, 

All  have  grown  more  woridly  hearted- 
Each  a  separate  pathviray  wends. 

Souls  are  now  apart  and  lonely. 

Once  no  trials  could  divide ; 
And  of  Love,  there  lingereth  <nily 

Faint  remembrance  that  it  died ! 

Several  years  had  passed,  and  Arthur  Mordiiite 
had  more  than  fulfilled  the  intellectual  [noniae  of 
his  childhood.  The  same  land  and  sisterly  wliei- 
tude,  which,  with  watchful  guidance,  had  Uesnd 
his  early  boyhood,  was  still  around  bim  with  its 
unwavering  tenderness ;  naturally  passiooste  in  his 
attachments,  there  was  more  than  comiDon  feiror 
of  feeling  in  his  devotion  to  his  favorite  compimoo. 
He  had  grown  from  a  sad  and  timid  child,  to  a 
youth  of  wild  and  enthusiastic  temperament,  ttll 
tinged  with  a  slight  shade  of  oonstitutional  mdan- 
choly .  His  health,  though  delicate,  was  do  kager 
feeble ;  and  his  face  was  almost  beaotifvl,  in  its 
peculiar  and  touckisg  ex]ireasion.  The  pbyaol 
sufferings  of  his  younger  years,  or  it  may  be,  bit 
premature  experience  of  mental  sonow,  had  in- 
parted  a  character  of  sad  and  girlish  lovdiiMi,  t» 
features  attractive,  rather  than  regular,  and  to  eyea 
whose  lustrous  depths  seemed  daA  with  omeaa. 

His  education  had  been  ornamental  nthsr  tbaa 
useful,  and  of  a  kind  calcalated  to  eonfina  tbo 
traits  of  a  character  already  too  visionaiy ,  aad  too 
full  of  thought  to  be  gay.  He  was  as  ardest  M- 
dent  of  the  romantic  Utexatore  of  several  laadi; 
and  the  happiest  of  his  solitary  hoars  had  bng 
been  passed  in  poring  over  the  poela*  pagea,  with 
that  profound  uncriticising  aff>reciation  of  the  beaa- 
tiful,  which  it  is  the  purest  reward  of  ge&iQa  to  awa- 
ken. The  nature  of  his  studies  bad  contribotd  to 
strengthen  lus  tendency  to  morbid  emolioD,  id  to 
that  disposition  tor  idwl  enjoyments,  which  mon 
practical  reading  might,  in  a  measure,  have  cob- 
trolled  or  overcome.  But,  if  his  paisitita  had  beea 
unwise  as  regarded  his  mingling  with  the  throog, 
they  had  nevertheless  purified  his  feelioga,  and 
imparted  a  mournful,  but  winning  beauty,  to  a 
character  prematurely  thoughtful. 

It  is  one  of  the  beautiful  traits  in  human  nature, 
that  deeper  interest  is  always  excited  by  one  wboae 
appearance  bears  the  impress  of  suffering,  than  is 
conmiooly  aroused  by  another,  whose  heart  has 
yet  to  learn  the  depressing  realities  of  tho  worM. 
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Arthur^s  coantenance  wds  peculiarly   attractive, 
with  the  spiritaal  softness  of  pure  and  holy  reflec- 
tions, which  told  of  a  mind,  whose  happiness  was 
apart  from  boisterous  mirth.     And  for  Edith, — 
the  tenderest  watcher  over  that  solitary  child,  and 
now,  the  sympathizing  and  accustomed  sharer  of 
his  matorer  pursuits — what  had   years  done   for 
the  Toiceless  sorrows  of  that  breaking    heart  1 
What— deny  it  as  we  may — time  does,  for  all 
hamao  grief.     They  had  chastened  and  subdued 
into  gentler  loreliness,  the  qualities  of  a  disposi- 
tioa  always  serene  and  self-sacrificing,  and  had 
brought  her  that  peaceful  resignation,  which  an 
enduring  sorrow  ever  confers  on  the  pure  in  heart. 
The  affection  which  Arthur  lavished  on  her,  she 
returned  with  equal,  though  calmer  sincerity  :  the 
disparity  in  their  ages  appeared  to  increase  their 
mutual  tenderness ;  for,  Arthur  had  early  entered 
on  that  season  of  vivid,  visionary  deception,  which 
Edith  had  passed,  and  the  records  of  her  sad, 
though  silent  experience,  had  taught  her  the  dark 
wisdom  of  the  world,  without  its  coldness  of  heart. 
We  have  all,  perhaps,  at  some  period  of  exis- 
tence, met  with  a  character  like  Edith's ;  and  if,  in 
onr  daily  paths,  we  encounter  such  an  one,  let  our 
greeting  smile  grow  kinder,  and  our  words  of  wel- 
come be  Warmly  spoken,  for  we  know  not  what 
she  may  have  suffered,  nor  half  the  untold  trouble 
still  throbbing  in  the  bosom,  our  gentleness  may 
bless. 

Edith  and  Arthur  were  sitting  together ;  the  lat- 
ter was  reading,  and  the  former  was  engaged  in 
some  one  of  the  various  occupations  which  em- 
ploy a  woman's  fingers,  and  leave  her  thoughts 
free  to  wander  where  they  will.  It  was  a  soft 
summer  afternoon  ;  scarcely  a  breath  of  wind  was 
stirring,  and  the  repose  visibly  resting  on  all  around 
them,  seemed  to  have  settled  also  on  their  feelings, 
for  Arthur's  volume  hardly  claimed  a  languid  atten- 
tion, and  he  was  indulging  that  dreamy  listlessness, 
which  refreshes  the  soul-like  slumber.  By  his 
side,  lay  his  father's  last  letter,  full  of  evident, 
though  proud  sadness,  and  that  earnestness  of  de- 
votion whose  expression  serves,  for  a  while  at  least, 
to  lessen  the  pain  of  absende. 

It  has  been  truly  said,  that  nothing  can  recom- 
pense friends  for  a  long  separation.     There  is  no- 
thing to  atone  for  all  the  vain  regrets  and  yearnings 
and  fears,  following,  with  idle  solicitude,  the  far- 
off  pathway  of  the  gone ;  there  is  nothing,  even  in 
the  delirious  ecstasy  of  the  meetipg  moment,  to 
compensate  for  the  dim  uncertainty  hovering  around 
the  departed, — the  dread  of  what  may  be,  blending 
with  the  ignorance  of  what  is,  and  the  mournful 
knowledge,  that  while  the  smile  and  the  light  word 
axe  on  our  lips,  the  distant  one  may  be  full  of  grief. 
And  then — when  we  are  together  again,  and  the 
ift^arm,  fond  grasp  is  felt  once  more,  and  the  tones 
of  familiar  voices  are  not  dreams,  but  realities, — 
how  often  at  such  instants,  does  disappointment  lay 


heavily  upon  us?  The  irrepressible  conviction  of 
change  in  those  we  wildly  imagined  no  time  could 
alter,  forces  the  impassioned  gush  of  feeling,  tear- 
fully and  silently  back  upon  the  heart.  What  is 
there,  in  a  life  so  brief  as  ours,  to  repay  us  for  all 
this  ?  And  what  is  it,  but  the  indisputable  conscious- 
ness, that  such  changes  must  be,  which  makes 
even  the  parting  with  a  pleasant  stranger,  a  thought- 
ful thing,  and  throws  so  much  of  mysterious  pro- 
phecy in  that  faltering  word — farewell ! 

The  companions  had  been  long  silent,  when  a 
carriage  drove  rapidly  to  the  door,  and  soon  after- 
wards, a  lady  was  ushered  into  the  apartment. 
She  was  young  and  richly  dressed,  and  would  have 
been  beautiful,  but  for  a  constant  expression  of 
ennui  and  irritability  which  disfigured  features 
otherwise  faultless.  She  was  fair  and  graceful, 
but  the  smile  on  her  lip  was  not  a  happy  one ;  the 
hue  on  her  cheek  grew  quickly  deeper,  as  she  ad- 
vanced with  embarrassed  and  assumed  cordiality 
to  Arthur's  seat.  His  look  of  painful  and  uncon- 
cealed surprise,  was  net  calculated  to  restore  her 
composure ;  and  Edith,  with  that  intuitive  conside- 
ration for  the  feelings  of  others  which  colored  all 
her  impulses,  vainly  endeavored  to  relieve  an  awk- 
wardness so  humiliating  to  the  visiter.  The  lady 
had  overrated  her  self-possession,  when  she  ven- 
tured thus  to  enter  their  dwelling;  her  manner 
was  confused  and  frivolous,  in  its  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  be  natural  and  animated.  For  a  few 
minutes,  there  was  an  embarrassing  silence,  and  it 
was  broken  by  the  guest : 

'*  May  I  see  you  alone  V  she  asked,  addressing 
Edith,  *'  I  will  detain  you  but  a  few  moments ;" 
and  then,  as  Arthur  quitted  the  room,  she  seemed 
to  recover  her  composure,  though  she  spoke  hur- 
riedly, as  one  who  doubted  its  continuance. 

'*  I  would  not  have  intruded  on  you.  Miss  Court- 
ney, but  I  have  come  to  solicit  a  favor,  which  I 
have  ventured  to  hope  you  will  grant.  My  life, 
for  several  years,  has  been  very  lonely,  and  I  am 
anxious  to  find  a  companion  whose  society  will 
relieve  ray  solitude.  I  shall  probably  have  no  dif- 
ficulty in  doing  so,  but  I  am  desirous,  before  enter- 
ing into  any  decided  arrangements,  to  learn  Mr. 
Mordante's  opinion  of  the  plan  ;  will  you  consent 
to  ask  his  approval  1" 

Edith  hesitated,  from  unwillingness  to  wound 
the  feelings  of  her  guest,  and  from  an  equal  aver- 
sion to  mentioning  her  name  to  Mr.  Mordante. 

**  I  would  gladly  comply  with  your  request,  Mrs. 
Mordante,  were  it  in  my  power  to  do  so,"  she  said 
at  last ;  **  but  it  will  be,  I  think,  entirely  unneces- 
sary to  consult  my  cousin  on  this  subject.  I  am 
sure  that  any  scheme  which  will  increase  yoor 
comfort,  will  afford  him  satisfaction." 

"  Perhaps  you  are  right,"  persisted  the  lady,  with 
an  incredulous  smde,  *'but  I  should  prefer  Mr. 
Mordante's  own  assurance  of  the  fact." 

^  Then  you  must  forgive  my  candor,  when  i  tell 
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DD  BaturactoTj  excuse  to  proffer. 

"  Will  yoa  then  be  kind  enou[r|i,"  she  inqiiirc<l, 
"  to  give  me  Mr.  Mordantc's  present  ilirection,  ihal 
I  may  address  him  myself,  since  the  favor  I  have 
Bskett,  is  moie  llian  your  courtesy  can  pant  <" 

Edith  re^rded  her  for  an  instant  with  Burprisc. 
but  Uowed  coldly  to  this  requcsl  without  an sne ring; 
its  ironical  tone,  and  then  left  the  apartment  to  ob- 
tain trom  Arthur,  ths  infurination  the  visiter  snli- 
cited.  A  bitter  expression  of  scorn  was  on  the 
lady's  features,  as  she  found  herself  alone,  sud 
Edith's  denial  cime  back  tn  her  thoughts.  She 
glanced  around  her — and  the  graceful  evidences  of 
tasteful  and  refined  occupaiion,  aeattered  ahom  thi 
room,  contrasted  painfully  with  the  idle  and  soli 
lary  weariness  of  her  own  home.  A  wretched 
impulse  of  envy  forced  itself  upon  her,  as  her  gate 
restcil  on  the  half-open  letter  Arthur  had  lately 
received.  Evelyn  involuutarily  shuddered,  as  she 
glanced  at  that  well.rGmembeied  writing;  and, 
without  the  hesitation  another  would  have  expe- 
rienced al  such  a  proceeding,  she  hastily  unfolded 
and  read  the  letter.  It  seemed,  as  if  her  self-sum. 
moned  humiliations  were  never  to  cease,  and  hei 
heart  grew  sick  and  faini,  as  she  gLnced  rapidly 
over  the  lines  before  her. 

"  You  are  my  only  comfort,  Arthot," 
dante  wrote,  "  the  only  tie  now  lingering,  of  the 
"  many  and  valued  coonectiuna  which  were  onct 
"  around  me.  You  are  dearer  to  mo  than  anj 
"  thing  in  thia  world,  for  yours  are  the  only  profes- 
"  sions  1  never  doubt.  I  have  oAen  reproached  my- 
"self  for  the  lengthened  separation  I  have  allowed 
"  belwecD  us,  but  it  has  hitherto  been  unavoidable. 
"  The  thought  of  returning  to  a  home  no  longer  sa- 
"  cred,  is  still  loo  terrible  to  bear,  and  I  should  have 
"  been  wrong  to  have  removed  you  from  the  advan- 
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The  sound  of  Edilli's  ; 
caused  Evelyn  hastily  to  fok 
even  Mordanle  would  havi 
have  witnessed  the  coinbiiii 
morse,  taunting  that  tain  am 
the  inconsistency,  not  unusu 
principle  vacillates  and  self 
If  n  had  never  felt  for  Moi 
and  purer  days,  half  the  |ia 
and  fearful  tenderness,  wl 
iheir  estrarigement  and  aepL 
his  letter  revived  all  the  fei 
renewing  the  knowledge  of 
of  her  efforts  at  self-comu 
with  agitation,  and  the  lavi 
unbidden. 

She  received,  in  embarrw 
direction  which  Edith  brou 
wards  took  leave.  She  [ 
the  door,  and  in  a  voice  fall 
fusion,  said, — "  I  havo  no  ri 
plans.  Miss  Courtney,  btit  I 
clioe  infonning  me,  if  Ai 
soon  going  abroad  I" 

"  We  have  no  such  intri 
Edith's  reply ;  "  Arthur  is  i 
country,  aa  I  cannot,  at  Ihii 
so  far  from  my  friends.  1 
father,  slating  this,  and  pro 
meet  and  pass  the  Antumo 
dame's  health  is  delicate,  as 
join  him,  and  I  think  his  f 
this  scheme,  even  if  be  dec: 
immediately  afler  having  se 
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extended,  and  her  tears  flowed  fast,  as  she  turned 
from  the  low,  compassioQate  roice  beside  her,  to 
return  with  redoubled  sadness,  to  a  home  where 
no  tone  of  kiadoess  nor  comfort  awaited  her.  O  ! 
could  we  look  onward,  in  our  early  days  of  inde- 
cisioo  and  error,  to  the  terrible  moments  of  after- 
retribation,  to  the  lonely  and  inevitable  times  of 
self-reproach  and  contrast,  to  all  that  renders  the 
pathway  of  the  future  so  full  of  thorns  for  the  pas- 
aioD-gaided  pilgrim,  few  would  be  the  footsteps  on 
the  high  road  of  transgression,  and  few  the  weary 
and  heaTy-laden  hearts,  that  break,  yet  cannot  die ! 
It  sometimes  seems,  as  if  a  few  days  concentrate 
all  the  important  events  which  most  decidedly  mould 
oor  destiny,  as  if  weeks  and  months  pass  on,  with 
nothing  of  consequence  to  aflect  their  tenor,  and 
then  a  single  hour  will  change  our  fate  for  years. 
It  was  thus  with  Evelyn.  Her  reflections,  when 
she  qaitted  Edith's  residence,  were  strangely  min- 
gled with  mortified  vanity,  and  the  sorrow  of  a  ten- 
derness renewed  in  double-earnestness  by  the  very 
words,  which  plainly  told  her  it  must  ever  be  hope- 
less. Her  visit  had  been  induced  by  an  ennui  which 
had  DO  solace — a  complete  destitution  of  self-re- 
soarce— a  weariness  of  her  own  thoughts,  which 
made  silence  and  solitude  fearful. 

It  was  the  only  time  since  Mordante's  departure, 
that  she  had  ventured  to  meet  his  connections ;  the 
pride  which  might  once  have  prevented  her  risking 
the  mortification  of  repulse,  had  now  given  way, 
before  the  untold  and  unnumbered  terrors  of  her 
lonely  boars.    Accustomed  always  to  obey,  with- 
out questioning,  the  dictates  of  impulse,  and  des- 
titute of  that  mental  strength  which  acquires  calm- 
ness from  experience,  and  resignation  from  suffer- 
ing, Evelyn  had  suddenly  resolved  to  learn  in  what 
light  she  was  regarded  by  her  husband's  friends. 
She  imagined,  with  idle  hopefulness,  that  time 
nught  have  altered  their  impressions,  or  softened 
their  condemnation ;  and,  with  the  fatal  reliance 
on  herself  which  had  already  cost  her  so  dearly, 
she  dared  the  reception  she  encountered.     It  was 
a  deed  of  folly,  repented  of,  as  soon  as  committed. 
After  the  first  gush  of  varied  and  contending  feel- 
ing, Evelyn's  gentler  emotions  vanished,  and  anger 
prevailed  over  erery  other  sentiment ;  and  when 
fibe  reached  home,  she  lost  all  tenderer  impulse,  in 
the  belief  that  her  lot  was  an  unjust  one,  that  her 
faults,  at  hist,  were  but  slight ;  that  she  had  wrought 
no  error,  deserving  a  retribution  so  stern  and  en- 
duriug.    She  forgot  there  may  be  circumstances, 
in  which  trivial  offences  acquire  fictitious  impor- 
^ce;  when  our  lightest  actions  are  so  connected 
md  blended  with  the  happiness  or  the  grief  of 
another,  that  we  have  no  right  to  trifle ;  that  every 
look  should  be  guarded,  every  word  weighed,  which 
could  bring  pain  to  one  we  had  promised  to  com- 
fort ;  or  pain  a  heart,  whose  very  weaknesses,  we 
ahoald  strive  to  consult  and  to  bear  with  kindly. 
$he  bad  no  excuse  of  ignorance  to  plead ;  her 


conscience  confessed  she  -had  been  wrong  know- 
ingly from  the  first ;  and  the  dark  years  in  which 
her  youth  was  wasting  away,  were  the  unavoidable 
consequences  of  voluntary  transgression.  It  is  a 
dangerous  and  treacherous  mood,  when  we  dare  to 
rebel  against  the  trials  around  us,  and  to  thrust, 
unmerited  upon  others,  the  censure  due  only  to  our- 
selves. Evelyn,  agitated,  humiliated,  yet  not  chas- 
tened, but  striving  with  impotent  rebellion,  against 
the  mortifications  of  her  condition,  was  grievously 
unprepared  to  cope  with  renewed  temptations. 

Twilight  had  come,  lingered,  and  gone,  and 
Evelyn  still  sat  alone,  her  meditations  busy  with 
their  ineffectual  struggles  against  conscience  and 
its  punishment.  She  was  half-reclining  on  a  couch 
by  an  open  window,  through  which  the  beautiful 
moonlight  now  gleamed,  like  the  visible  presence 
of  an  angel.  Rarely  had  it  shone  on  a  fairer  face, 
or  haunted  a  sadder  heart. 

There  are  for  those,  who,  from  whatever  cause, 
have  deeply  and  sincerely  sufiTered,  periods,  when 
some  accidental  link  in  tbought^s  *'  electric  chain," 
some  occurrence,  momentary  as  the  falling  of  a 
star,  silent  as  the  fragrance  of  a  flower,  will  recall 
and  revive,  suddenly  and  resistlessly,  all  the  com- 
bined grief  memory  may  have  known.  The  start- 
ling violence  of  such  revived  emotion  passes  away 
as  it  comes,  still  and  mysterious ;  but,  for  a  while, 
we  are  overwhelmed  by  the  influence  we  can  nei- 
ther comprehend  nor  control,  and  our  mental  powers 
are  beyond  our  own  guidance,  like  the  spirits  of 
those  who  dream. 

Something  of  this  mood  had  visited  Evelyn,  as 
she  rested  alone  with  her  thronging  visions.  How 
wildly  mournful  those  visions  were!  Ah!  why 
must  the  weak  minds  which  have  so  little  strength 
in  resisting  wrong,  yet  bear  within  them  so  terri- 
ble a  faculty  of  sufifering  and  endurance ! 

A  step  passed  lightly  and  noiselessly  on  the  soil 
grass  without ;  a  shadow,  for  an  instant,  intercepted 
the  moonlight ;  and  Evelyn  noticed  neither.  She 
started  as  if  from  a  trance,  when  her  hand  was 
clasped  with  impassioned  warmth ;  and  an  earnest 
voice  beside  her,  whispered  "  Evelyn !" 

With  an  eagerness  involuntary,  and  resulting 
rather  from  surprise  than  any  other  feeling,  Evelyn 
sprang  from  her  seat,  and  cordially  returned  the 
pressure  of  that  grasp—"  Lesboume !" 

Why  tell  the  rest  1  Who  cannot  predict  the  pro- 
testations, the  confessions,  the  passionate  declara- 
tions of  injustice  and  tyranny  on  one  side ;  the  ar- 
dent protestations  of  sympathy  and  devotion  on 
the  other ;  who  cannot  foresee  the  falsehood  and 
the  credulity,  the  tempting  and  the  trusting,  to  fol- 
low a  meeting  like  this  1 — 

Evelyn!  where  was  the  moral  beauty  of  thy 
girlhood,  the  unsullied  holiness  of  thy  first  young 
dreams,  the  spotless  purity  of  thine  earlier  love  1 

Lesbourne  !  where  were  the  proud  principles  of 
thy  dawning  manhood,  its  yearnings  and  aspira- 
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tions,  its  lofly  aim  and  ambition,  all  that  inveated 
thy  youth  with  promise,  and  thine  after-years  with 

hopel 

Alas !  when  the  freshness  hath  passed  from  the 
blossom,  who  may  reveal  its  dwelling?  And  when, 
from  the  fairer  flowers  of  human  hearts,  the  sun- 
shine of  truth  hath  vanished,  we  may  trace,  not  the 
pathway  of  the  departed  light,  but  the  shadowy  and 
haunted  darkness  of  the  sad  seal  it  hath  forsaken ! 

Jane  Taylok  Lobiax. 
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YOUTH'S  VISION  OF  THE  FUTURE. 

Before  we  hear  the  moumfal  chime 

Of  Sftdnesfl,  falling  on  the  hours ; — 
Before  we  feel  the  windii  of  Time, 

Like  frost-breath,  on  the  heart's  wild  flowers — 

We  stand  by  life's  mysterious  stmam. 

And  view  each  star  reflected  there ; 
But  think  not  that  each  vivid  gleam 

Can  ever  be  o'ercast  by  care. 

Like  some  weird  sybil,  Fancy,  then. 
The  Future's  tale  breathes  on  the  heart. 

Conjuring  up  heroic  men 
And  women  acting  angehi'  part. 

And  Hope,  like  some  wild  artist  too. 

Sketches  life's  scenery  to  the  eye ; 
Where,  spell-bound  by  each  daxzling  view. 

We  see  no  sorrowing  forms  pass  by. 

That  fair  and  gentle  siien.  Love, 
Breathes  her  sweet  magic  on  the  mind. 

And  lot ely  women  gently  move 
Before  ns,  beautiful  and  kind. 

Fame  whispers  to  our  eager  ear 

Of  mighty  triumphs  to  be  won, 
Of  laurels  which  no  time  can  sear, 

And  banners  floating  in  the  sun. 

She  points  us  lo  the  lordly  few 
Who,  on  her  fields,  have  honor  found ; 

Entranced  by  them,  we  do  not  view 
The  gloomy  graves  which  there  abound. 

l^us  dreams  the  enthusiast-youth,  who  stands 
Beside  life's  dark,  mysterious  stream, 

While  gasing  on  the  fairy  lands 
Which  brightly  on  his  vision  beam. 

Like  mirage  on  the  desert's  wastes, 

His  future  in  the  distance  smiles  ; 
And  onward  as  he  eager  hastes. 

It  still  deceives  him  and  beguiles. 

Or,  like  those  islands,  ever  green. 

Amid  the  ocean's  heaving  main. 
Which  dreaming  mariners  have  seen, 

But  which  no  eye  bsth  seen  again. 

Life  is  not  formed  of  flattering  dreams, 
But  duties  which  rouse  up  the  soul ; 
While,  here  and  there,  there  shoot  star-gleams 
To  light  the  laborer  to  his  gMl. 
ZowMvilfe,  Ky.  m        T.  H.  s. 
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She  comes !  she  comes !  in  her  still  holy  power, 
The  gentle  Spirit  of  the  Twilight  hoar ; 
'Luming  again  the  dim  and  shadowy  track, 
That  down  the  tides  of  Time,  conducts  us  back 
To  those  past  scenes,  which,  or  of  weal  or  woe. 
Do  o'er  each  present  hour,  some  influence  throw. 
Joy*8  broken  spells  restored  to  beauty  bri^t. 
Shed  o'er  her  path  their  sod  rich  floods  <^  light  \ 
Flowers  faded  once,  again  their  odours  breathe, 
And  round  her  brow,  gay  blooming  chapleto  wicstbe. 

It  often  yields  delight  our  view  to  cast 

Upon  the  pleasures  of  the  happy  past; 
Whose  fond  remembrance  in  each  present  hour 
Steals  o'er  the  soul  with  gently  soothing  power; 

So  too  a  mournful  joy  it  ^y9»  to  dwell 

Awhile  upon  the  gloomy  shades  that  fell 
Around  our  path,  when  He  who  gave  eadi  gem 
That  shed  iu  lustre  from  love's  diadem. 

Bereft  the  spirit  of  her  cherished  prize 

And  bore  the  jewel  to  its  native  skies. 

And  though  the  heart  has  once  been  torn  by  woes 
That  will  not  heal,  by  wounds  that  will  not  close 
Till  He  shall  come  whose  power  alone  can  iteep 
Each  pulse  of  anguish  in  unthrobbing  sleep ; 
Yet  there's  an  influence  in  the  lengthened  sigh 
Time  wafts  around  us  as  he  passes  by ; 
A  soothing  balm  his  trembling  kiss  contains, 
A  gentle  charm  breathes  in  his  whispered  straisi, 
That  blunt  the  keenness  of  each  piercing  grief, 
And  yield,  at  last,  the  sembUnce  of  relief. 

And  then,  when  each  rebellious  thought  is  still, 
When  we  have  bowed  submissive  to  His  will 
Whose  arm  sustained  us  when  the  tide  of  woe 
Did  o'er  our  souls  in  raging  billows  flow ; 
When  we  have  known  how  vain  those  pleanires  tie 
That  earth  holds  forth  to  cheer  the  path  of  csre; 
We  feel  it  good  often  our  view  to  cast 
Upon  the  sorrows  of  the  mournful  past, 
And  see,  amid  the  clouds  of  other  days 
Some  lights  to  guide  us  in  our  future  ways. 

Then  lead  thou  on  !  Sweet  Spirit,  let  os  rove 
To  haunts  once  lighted  by  the  Sur  of  Love. 
Lead  on  !  for  mid  the  winds  thai  by  me  stny 
I  hear  sweet  voices  calling  me  away ; 
Whose  low-breathed  tones,  as  near  me  now  Utey  float. 
Wake  in  my  heart  full  many  a  chiming  note. 
And  see  !  engirt  in  robes  of  spotless  hue. 
Who,  who  are  they  that  there  oppose  oor  fiewT 
What  beings  those  that  in  such  beauty  rise? 
Or  do  they  come  descending  from  the  skies? 

Methinks  the  Angels  cannot  be  more  bright 
Than  yonder  forms  that  meet  my  raptured  sight 

What  lofty  virtue !  what  serene  content! 

What  gentle  firmness  with  affeetioB  blent! 
What  softness  mingles  with  the  Queen-like  sir 
That  marks  the  person  of  the  elder  fair  \ 

And  O  how  bright !  how  fondly  bright  the  smile, 

That  lingers  round  the  younger's  brow  the  wbile ! 
How  like  the  radiance  of  the  sinless  dove 
Her  eye  beams  forth  its  tenderness  and  love ! 

On,  on  they  come !  And  now  no  more  unknowa 
I  feel  their  arms  in  fondness  round  me  throws ; 
My  Mother's  form  bends  o'er  me,  and  I  hetr 
My  Sister's  voice  breathe  softly  in  mias  car. 
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Words  tileot  Iong»  their  accents  tune  again 
And  sweetly  murmur  lore's  undying  strain ; 

Affeciion's  fingers  too  awake  the  strings ; 

To  higher  numbers  now  the  music  rings ; 
N«Dory  unites  to  swell  the  concord  sweet, 
And  buried  joys  their  thrilling  notes  repeat. 

As,  wafted  o'er  the  bosom  of  the  sea 
Falls  on  the  ear  some  fairy  minstrelsy 
That  plaintive  dies,  or  merry  peal's  along 
As  Zephyrs  list,  or  join  the  swelling  song ; 
And  as  at  times  across  the  morning  sky 
Sanshine  and  clouds  in  rapid  changes  fly ; 
So  round  me  now  appear  to  swell  the  lays 
That  bresthe  the  music  of  departed  days ; 
So  io  swift  flight  seem  now  around  me  cast 
The  lights  and  shadows  of  the  changeful  past. 

They  fade  .'—Alas !  the  gentle  rision's  fled ; 

No  more  I  see  its  beauty  o'er  me  shed ; 
And  yet,  methinks,  that  still  they  hover  near, 
The  spirit-shapes  of  those  forever  dear ; 

Aod  though  unseen,  that  now  their  beaming  eyes 

Are  gazing  on  me  from  the  aaure  skies. 
And  'tis  perchance  their  voices  whispering  by 
That  five  such  sweetness  to  the  evening's  sigh ; 

The  gentle  fluttering  of  their  Angel  wings, 

That  wake  the  soothing  tones  of  mem'ry's  strinp. 

Spirit  of  Twilight !  Vision  of  an  hoar? 

Farewell !  to  thee,  to  all  thy  holy  power ! 
Farewell !  for  gaily  clad  in  robes  of  light 
The  Stars  are  dancing  in  the  halls  of  night. 

Farewell !  And  as  thoa  reach'st  thy  home  again 

With  the  bright  forms  "  that  lingered  in  thy  train ;" 
0  sesd !  in  all  the  light  that  round  thee  beams, 
Thy  Sister  Spkit  of  our  midnight  dreams, 

Whose  voice  may  breathe  those  songs  unsung  by  thee 

That  linger  yet  in  cells  of  Memory. 
Leeds,  Fsufnier  cs.,  Vis. 


MODERN  IDEAS  CONCERNING  EDUCATION, 

Rfijal  roads  to  knowledge;  Pope's  doctrine;  Object  of 
knowledge ;  Method  of  acquiring ;  Reviews ;  Latin  and 
Greek;  Quotations ;  Politics ;  Sciences ;  Geology ;  Steam ; 
Pithy  sentences ;  Conclusion. 

£uler  is  gaid  to  have  told  some  King,  that  there 
vaa  no  royal  road  to  mathematics.  Since  his 
^}  the  same  principle  in  relation  to  other  sob- 
jeeis,  has  been  reechoed  by  hundreds  who  had 
neither  the  honor  of  addressing  a  king,  nor  the 
nght,  in  Tirtue  of  their  own  attainments,  to  ex- 
press ID  opinion. 

Times  have  changed.  Euler  may  have  been 
fight  in  his  day ;  but  that  has  passed  away — new 
lights— new  sciences — ^new  arts  have  arisen :  e.  g., 
Animal  Magnetism,  Phrenology,  and  that  dread- 
^  missile  called  the  Death-dealer^^tL  good  name, 
svggeslive  of  that  grim  personage  having  opened 
%  store  for  the  better  accommodation  of  his  liege 
•objects. 

We  repeat;  times  have  changed,  and  Euler 
has  remained  in  statu  quo — he  has  grown  anti- 
qoated— is  out  of  season — ^his  reputation  has  be- 
come seedy — who  knows  him  1  Clothes  are  not 
ihe  only  things  which  fashion  changes :  she  also 


cuts  out  opinions.  We  must  keep  pace  with  the 
age  we  live  in ;  to  use  an  old  metaphor,  ^  we  must 
float  onwards  with  the  current  of  time"*— A  &g  for 
ancient  opinions ;  give  us  the  newest,  and  we  will 
bind  ourselves  to  keep  them,  (even  as  we  keep  a 
standing  prder  at  our  tailor's  to  furnish  a  new  suit 
with  every  change  of  fashion) — at  the  hazard  of 
becoming  one  of  the  earliest  applicants  under  the 
new  Bankrupt  Act— This  would  be  fashionable — we 
congratulate  our  fellow-citizens  in  thb  change  of 
opinions  touching  insolvents. 

Philosophers,  or  rather  Professors^-a  better  title, 
for  to  profess  is  not  always  to  know — have  de- 
monstrated that  man  is  a  progressive  animal,  not 
simply  locomotive — but  an  onward — •pushing  u/h— 
striving  creature — (observe  our  use  of  the  most 
recent  phraseology — the  Carlylian.)  Buffon  spec- 
ulates that  this  progression  has  been  from  a  point 
of  organic  matter,  to  the  present  complicated  ma- 
chine— we  only  care  to  trace  the  mental  improve- 
ment. This  we  regard  as  an  easy  task.  For  a 
single  specimen:  Some  century  ago  a  youth  en- 
tered college  at  twenty  or  twenty-five,  stammered 
his  way  along  in  some  ten  years,  and  thought  him- 
self lucky  if  he  received  the  A.B.  at  forty.  But  a 
change  has  come  over  the  cerebral  apparatus;  it 
works  better  now :  at  twelve,  a  student  is  already 
on  the  high  road  to  the  Baccakureate ;  and  does 
he  learn  less  1  Witness,  ye  proud  colleges ;  have 
not  the  sciences  quadrupled  t  Is  not  the  calculus 
introduced  where  trigonometry  was  considered  too 
difficult  1  Is  not  transcendentalism  taught  to  boys— 
as  the  old  people  would  call  us — at  the  rery  age 
when  orders  used  to  be  given  in  the  days  of  cere- 
bral obfuscation,  for  go-carts?  Need  we  more! 
Has  not  the  same  progress  become  apparent  in 
the  arts?  Apprentices  once  served  seven  years; 
now,  the  examination  of  a  treatise  in  the  family"  li- 
brary is  all  that  is  wanted  to  produce  an  expert 
artificer.  Hence  the  demonstration  that  man  is  a 
progressive  animal — nor  has  he  reached  the  high 
destiny  that  is  before  him.  It  is  our  object  to  fur- 
nish some  hints  to  assist  him  in  his  onward  move- 
ment— to  lend  a  shoulder  to  his  up-going. 

That  extinct  individual,  Alexander  Pope,  who  is 
supposed  to  have  vegetated  in  terra  buU-iana^  from 
the  peculiarly  fleshy  and  carnose  nature  of  his 
ideas,  was  under  an  impression  that  a  man  ought 
to  drink  *'  pottle  deep,"  of  what  he  calls  the  Pierian 
spring,  to  acquire  knowledge.  It  is  gratifying  to 
us,  Mr.  Editor,  to  have  met  with  this  observation, 
in  a  fly-leaf  of  some  lost  book;  which  our  ancient 
aunt  assures  us,  was  written  by  the  above  person ; 
and  as  you  admire  literary  curiosities,  and  as  we 
intend  to  comment  on  the  singular  view  of  Mr. 
Pope,  we  insert  it : 

**  A  little  learning  is  a  dangerous  thing ! 
Drink  deep,  or  taste  not  the  Pierian  spring ; 
There  shallow  draughts  intoxicate  the  brain, 
And  drisking  largely  lobeia  us  again.*' 
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How  vicious !  It  conUiiDS  the  unheard-of  maxim — 
get  drank,  and  sober  yourself  by  further  intouea- 
tton !  So  alarming  a  precept  filled  us  with  amase- 
ment ; — we  had  heard  of  the  immorality  of  the  an- 
cients, but  snreiy  this,  thought  we,  *'  out-Herods 
Herod."  Aunt  Griselda,  whom  we  introdKfee  as  the 
finest  specimen  of  a  maiden  of  three-quarters  of  a 
century  ago,  explained  that  the  author  did  not  al- 
lude to  "  swigging,"  (an  obsolete  word  she  uses,) 
but  to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge.  We  join  is- 
sue, both  about  the  interpretation  and  maxim,  if  so 
construed. 

Before  we  proceed  to  the  logical — ^it  is  with 
pleasure  we  add,  on  the  authority  W  Griz,  a  re- 
mark or  two  on  Pope,  who  was,  d  propot,  a  Catho- 
lic ;  he  was  remarkable  for  the  boisterousness  and 
grossness  of  his  nature ;  he  prefelted  large  men, 
long  Yerse — ten  feet  long,  was  given  to  the  obso- 
lete form  of  jest,  termed  the  epigram ;  was  morose 
in  disposition;  and,  above  all,  wrote  a  satire  on 
dunces,  which  is,  as  aunt  tells  us  with  her  fim  be- 
fore her  face,  to  hide  her  blushes,  (how  fastidious!) 
remarkable  for  indecency.  It  appears  that  the 
last  production  was  unpopular — for,  imbecility  can- 
not tolerate  to  be  supposed  lacking  in  brilliancy, 
even  at  the  hands  of  a  dunce— it  is  a  feeling  which 
has  survived  the  wreck  of  worlds, — ^*  wounded 
self-esteem  may  never  be  without  pain,"  as  Car- 
lyle  expresses  himself— a  diction,  how  choice, 
classic,  and  much-expressing. 

Having  restored,  as  geologists  term  it,  the  fossil 
bard,  we  proceed  to  make  a  few  observations  on 
his  opinions.  And  first,  it  is  fair  that  be  should 
have  all  the  advantage  of  an  equal — ^we  accept  the 
liberal  reading  of  his  sentiment — and  with  the  as- 
aistance  of  the  new  lights,  proceed  to  anatomise, 
and  finally  scatter  into  thin  air,  his  dogma. 

The  object  and  use  of  knowledge  or  learning,  is 
to  shine  in  society ;  it  fills  the  poor  man^s  purse, 
and  gives  him  entrance  where  his  effects  would 
not;  it  is  the  handle,  by  which  the  people  are 
turned  about  and  churned  into  a  butter,  that  the 
happy  possessor  self-appropriates;  it  is  the  very 
fire  of  oratory,  furnishing  the  speaker  with  an  eye 
that  reads  the  thoughts  of  his  audience ;  it  is  as 
useful  to  the  speculator,  as  to  the  priest ;  to  Uie 
alave,  as  to  his  master ;  in  one  word,  it  is  the  uni- 
versal good.  Hence  should  it  be  spread — a  coat- 
ing of  it — ^in  the  form  of  a  new  layer,  should  sur- 
round the  earth  ;  and,  in  our  creed,  already  begins 
to  do  so— true,  like  chalk,  it  is  locally  formed,  but 
nnlike  that  friable  article,  its  very  centre  and  start- 
ing point  is  the  United  States,  and  especially  tha( 
portion  of  the  country  known  as  Richmond.  It 
should  be  spread  further!  Come!  ye  doctors  of 
law,  physic  and  divinity.  Furnish  devils  as  la- 
borers, ye  printers !  And  thou,  oh  White  nuuster- 
spirit, — come !  bring  trowels  and  hods,  and  with 
up-turned  coat  sleeves,  spread  out  the  soul-invigo- 
rating, mind-maturing  manure,  which  shall  yield 


intellectual  harvests,  till  wit  shall  be  sounireradly 
cultivated,  that  it  shall  be  unsaleable  in  the  mv- 
ket ;  and  every  man  write  his  owd  noTels,  poetry 
and  plays.  A  dangerous  thing  forsooth,  Master 
Pope !  we  move  by  steps ;  peradventore  a  "  little 
step"  is  dangerous,  when  a  huge  one  would  be 
safe ;  no  doubt,  if  babies  could  walk  eh  iniiio,  it 
would  be  less  dangerous,  than  their  attempts  to 
crawl,  and,  as  a  result,  to  walk.  A  littk  leaning 
is  dangerous! — no  learning  is  sottish;  but  leiruBg 
in  any  quantityt  whether  it  be  measured  by  gallons, 
or  busheb,  is  most  useful.  Why  not  say  that  a 
little  morality  is  worse  than  none  t  or  atter  other 
similar  absurdity? 

The  illiberality  of  the  man  was  great;  he  was 
an  exclusive,  an  aristocrat — President  Tyler  was 
nothing  to  him.  Pope  vetoed  knowledge— TCtoed 
the  means  of  reading  the  shin-plasteis,  that  the 
former  will  cause  to  be  thrown  into  circulatioo. 
He  would  have  us  profound,  deep-searchiag,  core- 
probing  philosophers,  or  nothing  at  all-HOoere  dul- 
lards. In  his  misanthropical  eye,  the  san  bad  no 
splendor,  unless  the  gazer  understood  tbe  nature 
of  ihe  dye  that  stained  the  glass  through  which 
he  was  looking ;  he  was  without  sublimity,  uoleu 
you  knew  that  he  had  spots  on  his  face--the  eutb 
without  beauty,  the  landscape  less  lovely,  tbe  sky 
faded,  and  the  waters  maddy,  unless  the  eye  was 
in  that  condition  called  philosophical— an  ailment 
not  included  in  the  German  catalogue  of  SOOO 
diseases  of  the  optics. 

Do  we  acquire  knowledge,  because  it  is  a  bbor  t 
or  because  it  repays  us  with  profit !  Tbe  paina 
taken  in  its  acquisition  are  so  much  capital  pot  out 
with  an  expectation  of  interest.  The  thrifty  man 
uses  as  little  of  the  capital,  Time,  as  possible,  and 
grasps  the  greatest  returns ;  who,  desiioos  of  re- 
creating himself  in  the  balmy  wave,  when  fatigued 
with  the  heat  of  summer,  expends  his  breath  aod 
power,  in  constantly  diving  to  the  muddy  bottom 
of  the  stream,  where  no  pearls  glisten,  sad  do 
gold,  with  its  impressive  weight,  balances  itself 
against  pleasure  aod  joy  and  happiness!  Tbe 
miserable  wight,  or  sooty  negro,  clothed  io  Cap- 
tain Taylor^s  sub-marine  panoply,  may  creep  along 
the  mud,  in  search  of  old  copper  or  coppers,  re- 
joicing in  the  title  of  an  aquatic  mod-lark;  or  the 
Eastern  pearl-diver  may  consent  to  submerge  him- 
self, where  he  gains  money  and  the  choicest  pearls— 
but  only  think  of  these  citizens  doing  all  this  pro- 
found work  for  nothing ! 

The  March  of  Intellect  hae  been  for  a  long  time 
slow ;  but  now,  the  command  bath  gone  forth,  sad 
the  quick  alternations  of  legs,  in  the  regimeot  of 
savans,  proclaim  the  order '  double-quick  inareh! 
Hippocrates  made  the  discovery  that  life  was  short, 
and  art  long,  and  therefore  sapiently  oommunieated 
his  instruction  in  aphorisms — condensed  an  Eacy- 
clopsdia  into  a  hand-book.  Who  reads  now  the 
discnaaioB,  in  two  hundred  volumes,  on  tbe  gto- 
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metric&l  form  of  the  leech  bite  ?  .Who  writes,  and 
who  would  re«d,  Alwandiines — 

'*Which,Iike  woanded  snakes^drag  theirslow  length  along?" 

The  idea  Ib  preposteroaa.  Life  is  too  transitory  to 
indalge  in  such  loxaries.  He  wl|p  would  gain 
esteem  must  write  in  apothe^rms,  and  ose  monosyl- 
lables^algebraise  language  and  argument— oon- 
Teit  a  pocket-book  into  an  elaborate  treatise  on 
ererj  thing  ei  quibusdam  aiiis»  Such  is  the  spirit 
of  the  age;  and  who  shall  resist  that  spirit?  As 
sleeping  in  its  demands,  as  tyrannical  in  its 
method  of  enforcing  obedience,  as  the  mob,  it  car- 
ries in  its  right  hand,  the  weapons  of  a  moral  lynch- 
law,  which  it  is  only  too  willing  to  use. 

To  the  peint.  The  age  we  live  in  requires  a 
display  of  knowledge;  but  to  spend  years  in  its  ac- 
qaisition  is  deemed  time  wasted ;  therefore,  it  as- 
serts its  superiority  in  this  matter  above  the  epochs 
of  Ealer  and  Pope— over  the  first,  in  having  dis- 
covered and  attained  a  royal  or  rather  democratic 
road ;  over  the  second,  in  discarding  the  notion  of 
profiindity. 

We  have  appreciated  this  onward  stride  of  civi- 
liutioo,  even  before  some  of  oar  contemporaries ; 
ud,  being  the  first  in  the  field,  we  assume  the  of- 
fice of  generalissimo  in  marshalling  the  mighty 
troops  pressing  upon  our  heels.  We  publish  the 
first  general  order  from  head-quarters. 

Ist.  Of  Latin  and  Greek:  two  ancient  and  bar- 
barous tongues  :  The  vernacular  of  savages,  now 
extinct :  A  fossil  Chocktaw,  the  study  of  which 
vas  introduced  into  the  West  through  the  influence 
of  monks  and  others  belonging  to  the  anti-recupe- 
rative  sect^  who  attempt  to  stifle  the  energies  of 
mind.  Use:  said  to  be  the  reading  of  a  blind  beg- 
gar-man*s  songs — and  some  miserable  apologies 
for  plays,  where  certain  chorusses  supply  the  place 
of  the  present  stage-trick  and  pantomime.  See  a 
deaeription  (miniature  edition  of  Shakspeare^s  plays) 
io  ''The  Midsummer's  Night  Dream."  The  real 
tue:  to  make  a  show  in  speeches,  &c.  by  quoting 
these  tongues — a  capital  trick,  when  you  balk,  or 
M  posed  by  an  antagonist's  argument.  Rtde: 
lay  Dp  a  store  of  short  pithy  sentences,  not  exceed- 
ing a  dozen  words — ^get  them  out  of  unused  books, 
>och  as  Lucretius,  Terence,  &c.,  so  that  they  may 
have  an  air  of  research ;  and  if  you  should  thereby 
awaken  the  attention  of  some  cobwebbed  book- 
vorro,  and  he  begins  to  hold  communion  with  you 
sbont  the  classics,  assume  the  virtue  of  modesty, 
"  though  you  have  it  not ;"  and  if  he  bore  you,  as 
>ach  rude  persons  are  apt  to  do,  you  may  walk 
away  without  fear — Such  individuals  are  seldom 
courageous  enough  to  resent  an  insult,  or  of  sufli- 
cient  consequence  for  you  to  care  about  their 
friendship. 

Under  the  above  circumstances,  and  indeed 
whenever  you  are  too  hard  pressed,  it  would  be 
well  to  sigh,  as  it  were,  the  old  and  invaluable  say- 


ing, vir  sapit^  pauca  loquitur — ^the  best  mask  for  a 
superficially  informed  person  ever  invented.  Again ; 
always  smile  patronizingly  when  you  hear  a  quota- 
tion ;  and  if  the  person,  as  is  usual  with  young  men, 
translate  it,  thank  him  in  a  cold  contemptuous  man- 
ner for  il— by  which  he  will  become  persuaded  to 
envy  you  for  your  attainments,  a  consummation  de- 
voutly to  be  prayed  for,  inasmuch  as  it  produces 
the  impression  of  power  from  you.  The  very  best 
circumstances  under  which  to  exhibit  your  scho- 
larship is  before  guests  at  your  own  table — ^picked 
by  you  with  some  aim.  N.  B.  Never  be  afraid  of 
the  people  called  professors  of  languages,  or  of  the 
humanities ;  they  are  usually  needy  and  mean  spe- 
cimens of  humanity.  With  a  certain  amount  of 
the  Godlike  virtue  Assurance,  yon  will  create  a 
sensation  in  this  department,  and  it  is  of^conse- 
quence  you  shbuld ;  for  people  esteem  it  the  test  of 
a  liberal  education — ^it  is  the  passport  of  a  gentle- 
man. 

3nd.  With  respect  to  the  Sciences:  these  are 
not  at  all  necessary  to  you  as  a  man  of  the  world ; 
mechanics  and  retired  crusty  old  men  are  the  only 
supporters  of  this  species  of  humbug.  But  as  it  is 
very  easy  to  acquire  a  deceit  exterior  in  these 
studies,  and  there  are  some  persons  of  influence 
attached  to  their  pursuit,  and  the  exhibition  of 
technicalities  is  peculiarly  agreeable  to  the  huge- 
paws — do  not  overlook  a  means  of  acquiring  so 
much  popularity.  To  this  end,  we  advise  you  first, 
to  glance  into  some  scientific  dictionary,  and  store 
up  a  few  technicalities ;  then  in  your  trip  to  New- 
York,  pop  into  Pike's  store ;  and,  exhibiting  your 
knowledge,  and  wearing  the  air  of  a  purchaser, 
lead  the  assistant  into  an  account  of  his  macliifles— 
eyeing  them  scrupulously ;  having  spent  some 
twenty  minutes  in  this  way,  straight  become  a  can- 
didate for  admission  into  the  Philosophical  Society, 
if  the  fees  do  not  set  you  against  it.  This  is  the 
royal  recipe  to  form  a  savan.  Always  attach  the 
M.  R.  I.  A.  s.  k.  A.,  &e.  to  your  name ;  they  ennoble 
you  in  the  the  eyes  of  many,  and  create  envy — a 
feeling  you  should  strive  to  produce; — it  is  the 
homage  paid  by  little  to  great  minds. 

With  respect  to  Literature : — procure  a  library^ 
either  by  following  the  example  of  the  fashionable 
Tittlebat  Titmouse,  Esq.,  M.  P.,  and  buying  up  an 
auctioneer's  collection — ^having  the  books  bound  and 
put  up  in  a  handsome  case.  Or,  what  is  much 
better,  pursue  the  plan  of  the  Historical  Society  of 
the  Empire  State :  get  wooden  boxes  made  up  like 
volumes,  and  lettered,  and  arrange  them  carefully 
on  your  shelves ;  the  latter  is  the  cheapest  plan, 
and  preferable  in  consequence  of  the  high  charac« 
terof  the  precedent — by-the-by,  forward  your  sub- 
scription to  the  Society  at  once,  it  ranks  very  well 
in  Europe. 

Next,  as  to  your  Reading:  confine  it  to  newspa- 
pers and  reviews— the  latter  form  precisely  the 
literatore  fitted  to  the  age.    A  reviewer  is  a  le- 
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galiEed  pirate ;  he  skims  the  cream  off  a  dozen 
works,  aad  presents  it  to  yon,  so  that  in  five  mi- 
nutes, the  ponderous  tomes  of  several  authors  are 
discussed,  and  nothing  but  the  nutriment  retained. 
We  allude  here  to  the  method  pursued  by  the 
higher  reviewers— common  people  desosnt  upon 
the  style,  &c.  But  your  true  artiste  uses  the  pru- 
ning shears,  only  cutting  away  the  redundancy  of 
envelope,  and  picking  out  the  nut  for  your  gratifi- 
cation. iStore  up  the  matter  of  these  periodicals, 
and  make  it  your  grand  capital — to  be  brought  out 
at  assemblies.  If  possible,  get  your  copies  soonest, 
and  pick  some  carious  article,  that  half  the  world 
will  nevev  read,  such  as  the  Colonization  of  New- 
Zealand,  or  the  topic  of  Biblical  criticism.  Do  not 
waste  time  in  reading  questions  of  general  interest ; 
these  yon  will  hear  without  taking  any  trouble. 

There  is  a  very  good  plan,  mentioned  in  some 
paper  we  once  read,  of  reading  the  table  of  con- 
tents, or  the  headings  of  the  chapters  and  re- 
marks italicised :  one  interesting  feature  of  the 
present  age  of  literature  is  the  heading  of  sections, 
placed  at  the  summit  of  each  chapter,  after  our 
method  in  this  paper;  if  you  can  afford  time,  read 
these — they  firequedlly  contain  ail  the  wit  of  the 
article — they  are  sign-boards  where  ail  is  gold 
and  sparkling,  to  entice  the  reader  on — Be  not 
tempted. 

But  of  ail  things,  cultivate  Metaphysics ; — they 
are  almost  intuitive,  and  therefore  require  little 
labor.  They  are  the  grand  safety-valve  for  every 
crude  idea — the  part  vent  for  your  imagination. 
When  you  are  destitute  of  other  materials — here  is 
the  inexhaustible  magazine — ^yoa  can  say  'more 
rignArole,  about  the  origin  of  ideas,  with  the  credit 
of  being  learned,  than  you  would  dare  say  on  any 
other  topic.  « If  ever  you  are  betrayed  into  an  ar- 
gument, change  the  subject  to  metaphysics — ^they 
are  a  subject  on  which  you  cannot  be  worsted; 
and  if  you  have  good  lungs,  victory  is  already  gained. 
There  are  many  other  pleasant  topics,  in  which 
you  are  safe,  even  if  you  be  troubled  with  diffi- 
dence— ^such  as  geology,  phrenology,  Mr.  £spy*s 
theory  of  storms,  animal  magnetism.  Of  the  first 
Iwo,  and  last,  you  need  only  proceed  on  the  gene- 
ral ground,  that  they  have  an  atheistical  tendency; 
and  your  opponent  is  brought  down  effectually, 
and  you  receive  praise  as  a  champion  of  the 
church. 

Finally;  be  skilled  in  Politics:  never  betray 
what  party  you  belong  to,  but  keep  a  wakeful  eye 
on  the  vacancies  that  occur  under  each ;  and,  as  a 
general  rule,  adopt  every  thing  that  is  new.  There 
is  an  air  of  originality  about  this  that  will  secure 
praise.  Let  your  watchword  be  steam — ^with  that 
potent  agent  talk  down  every  thing,  and  every 
body  who  disputes  the  brilliant  lights  of  the  pre- 
sent epoch — the  snort  of  the  locomotive,  and  the 
rush  of  the  steamboat^  are  elegant  figures  of  speech, 
worthy  to  be  stored  op  in  your  memory :  of  the 


latter  Ihculty  be  earefol,  it  is  very  im^vaBle  tnd 
serviceable — the  man  wiw  hasil  in  ]iaifcction,  can 
acquire  the  highest  repotalioa. 

Be  not  alarmed  at  the  many  studies  we  recom- 
mend, brougham,  who  had  pursued  the  plan  we 
have  delineati^,  failed  by  neglecting  law,  and  laid 
himself  open  to  the  sarcasm  «f-Sugden,  who  knew 
nothing  else.  ^'  If  he  knew  a  little  law,"  md  the 
latter, ''  he  would  know  a  little  of  eveiy  thing.'' 

There  is  a  custom  ill  the  present  day  of  calliag 
all  short  pithy  sentences.  Sublime !  We  advise  yen 
in  your  conversation  to  note  this ;  and  as  one  of 
the  elements  of  the  sublime  is  obscurity,  it  would 
be  well  to  throw  a  little  ambiguity  into  most  sen- 
tences. Above  all  things,  cherish  equivoque  and 
double  entendre — ^they  are  the  mar|p«  of  social 
chat. 

Thus,  you  will  acquire  all  the  reputation  of  a 
scholar  and  sage,  without  loss  of  time— reserrio^ 
that  invaluable  possession,  for  the  more  refined  ud 
invigorating  amusements  of  the  ball-room,  the  card- 
table  and  the  theatre.  Wherever  your  lot  may  be 
cast,  so  long  as  you  can  obtain  credit  with  a  tailor, 
you  are  a  fit  associate  for  gentlemen,  and  entitled 
to  all  the  privileges  of  that  class  of  society.  Bear 
your  blushing  honors  with  dignity  and  reserre— 
retailing  your  experience,  in  dogmas  calculated  to 
confound,  if  they  should  fail  to  eonvinee.  Be 
jealous  of  your  station ;  and,  if  you  can,  withooi 
much  personal  sacrifice,  acquire  a  reputation  for 
duelling,  by  firing  Mpon  your  neighbor  soddeoly  as 
he  leaves  his  home ;  or  practising  against  tites, 
and  dropping  vague  hints  of  the  laws  of  honor— 
you  will  find  your  place  more  stable— yon  will 
avoid  much  vexatious  criticism,  and  acquire  the 
title  of  amusing  the  company  upon  your  own  topics 
without  molestation.  The  usually  wrinkled  brov 
of  the  aristocrat  will  be  smoothed  down  before 
you ;  and  the  sweet  dimples  of  beauty's  cheek  will 
woo  you,  wherever  you  wend  your  way.  Than 
these — no  attainments  of  our  race  are  greater— no 
toil,  nor  wealth,  nor  birth  will  give  greater  happi- 
ness ;  but  you,  without  either  of  these  qualities, 
will  gain  the  reward  of  all.  Surely  this  road  is 
royal ;  follow  in  it,  and  you  will  illustrate  how  in- 
valuable the  virtues  of  Assurance  and  BracadQ 
are.  All  hail  \  Godlike  gif^s— substitutes  for  all 
other  qualities — ^passporto  to  all  that  is  desirable— 
friends  that  never  fail ! 

Head  Quarters. 
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A  CRITICAL  EAR. 

When  Malherbe  was  dying.  h«  rephflundcd  his  Bai«^ 
making  use  of  a  soUcisoiia  her  language  I  And»bfckM 
confeBaor  represented  lo  him  the  felicities  of  a  fiiiurt  «••* 
in  low  and  trite  expreaaions,  the  dying  critic  int* rmj*^ 
him :— *  Hold  your  tongue/  he  said,  '  yoor  wrrtclwd  ftyw 
only  makes  me  out  of  conceit  with  them!* 
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Thou  daik,  andjitrao^e,  and. mighty  sea! 
Tbou  haat  a' thousand  clrnrma  for  me. 
I  lore  to  sit  upon  thy  rtore 
And  hear  thy  wild  and  ceaseless  roar : 
1  lore  to  watcii  tbf  heaving  breaat 
When  seeks  the  storm  its  welcomed  rest ; 
1  love  the  storm  itself ;  and  ofl 
Hsrerlimb'd  the  rocking  nmst  aloft. 
To  drink  the  fierce  excitement  ii», 
And  feel  my  heart  chime  with  the  din 
Of  thund'nng  surge  and  roaring  wind. 
While  flashing  clouds  came  thick  behind ; 
Aod  hanging  o'er  the  top's  high  rail, 
Tre  hail'd  the  Spirit  of  the  gale. 

And,  now,  as  here  upon  the  land. 
High  on  this  topllng  bank  I  stand, 
How  beauteous  spreads  this  little  bay 
Beneath  my  feet  I  and  the  pure  day 
Seems  doubly  pure  and  doubly  bright, 
^1iile  gating  down,  in  soft  delight, 
Usees  itself  reflected  here, 
From  off  the  waters  calm  and  clear. 
How  graceful  curves  this  varied  shore  ! 
Where  the  bright  U-pon,*  bending  o'er, 
Shakes  its  bright  red  bot'ghs  with  glee, 
£iirs|lar'd,  its  fBy  self  to  see. 

And,  in  yon  nook,  with  flowers  decVd, 
As  if  blithe  nature  might  expect 
A  visit  from  some  fairies  gay 
Come  here  to  dance  the  hours  away, 
How  silvery  bright  and  smooth  the  sand ! 
As  if  prepared  by  elfin  hand. 
Aod,  while  upon  the  outer  bar, 
The  surf  maintains  incessant  war. 
How  soft  and  lulling  is  the  sound ! 
A«  ripples  break,  this  cove  around. 
A  fitting  place,  it  well  might  seem, 
For  joyful  fays  to  come  and  dream. 

See !  on  that  ripple's  crest,  a  star  2 
Peihaps  it  is  a  fairy's  car, 
Borrow'd  from  the  clear  sun,  the  while, 
As  o*er  this  bay  he  stops  to  smile : 
Tis  gone :— nay,  now  a  hundred  more 
Sail  gaily  onward  towards  the  shore  : 
Amid  them,  too,  coine  streaks  of  gold, 
Now  multiplied  an  hundred  fold, 
^wv  gone.    And  soe !  out  on  the  bay, 
Ten  thousand  suns  in  blithesonje  play ! 
And  yon  dark  brig  at  anchor  swung 
A  glorious  hv'ng  li^ht  nnion;; ! 
Therv  is,  at  sea,  a  s^lit  sublime 
Seen  best,  in  tliu  clear  Soutli«>rn  clime.— 
^The  winds  are  bush'd,  and  the  wide  ocean 
Has  lain,  for  days,  bereft  of  motion ; 
\lM  heavings  gone,  its  quiet  breast 
Cumpos'd  and  luU'd  to  perfect  rest. — 
— IVo  gone  on  deck,  in  the  dark  night, 
Ew:h  glittVing  star  intensely  bright, 
And,  gazing,  seen,  beneath  my  feet. 
Another  firmament  complete : 

*The  U>pon  is  an  evergreen  shrub  growing  on  these 
*^res,  with  red  berries  of  t  most  dazzling  brilliancy,  at- 
&"i»«d  by  very  short  items  to  the  boughs,  on  which  they 
w«  itniDg  so  thickly  as  to  produce  a  very  gay  effect. 
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An  inky  blackness  overhead ; 
Blackness  intense  around  me  spread : 
Nought  seen,  but  stars,  in  dassliog  show, 
Far,  far,  above, — as  far  below. 
As  if  annihilation's  sway 
Had  swept  this  darksome  world  away ; 
Ourselves,  the  last  of  all  oor  race, 
Left  in  illimitable  space. 
FVigaU  Macedoniant  Petuaa^ 
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FLORENCE  COURTLAND. 

BT  A  LADT  OP  TIR0I5IA. 
{ConcbuUd  from  the  July  No.  of  Uu  Musenger,^ 

CHAPTER  VII. 

"  The  heart  is  the  most  credulous  of  all  fanatics,  and  its 
ruling  passion,  the  most  enduring  of  all  superstitions. 

X/sveyvujr. 

The  driying  rain  of  a  December  evening  en* 
velopeV]  witli  its  discomfortB,  the  streets  of  our 
Metropolis,  and  made  up  a  picture  all  apart  from 
the  gay  scene  of  yesterday,  when  the  throng  of 
beautiful  faces  and  manly  forms,  glittering  equi- 
pages and  caracoling  :iteeds — looking  all  the  brighter 
in  the  flashing  sunlight — poured  along  the  same 
foot-path  and  the  same  street,  ever  shifting,  yet 
each  change  bringing  into  view,  objects  as  joy- 
giving  and  as  inspiriting  as  those  that  had  but  just 
hurried  by.  Breasting  the  drizzling  rain,  the  ftoli- 
tary  foot-passenger,  with  dripping  garments  and 
slouched  hat,  might  now  be  seen  hastening  onward 
to  some  hospitable  covert,— *the  straggling  coaches 
of  some  inveterate  pleasure-seekers  rolled,  ever 
and  anon,  lazily  by,  not  unfrequently  succeeded  by 
the  more  bulky  and  clattering  machine,  ycleped  an 
omnibus,  bearing  within  its  capacious  cavity,  a  hete* 
rogcneous  mass  of  elements  all  huddled  together 
and  alternately  disgorging  from  its  depths,  the  brisk, 
chirping  man  of  business,  the  baffled  and  disheart- 
ened  politician— the  despondent  office-seeker,  and 
the  pallid  and  haggard  and  carewora  votary  of 
pleasure. 

It  was  on  such  an  eve,  and  in  this  '*  city  of  mag* 
nificent  distances,"  in  a  private  apartment  of  one 
of  the  principal  hotels,  that  two  young  men  sat,  in 
social  converse,  lingering  over  their  wine. 

"  In  good  sooth,'^  remarked  one  of  them,  *'  the 
comforts  of  this  snug  room,  and  the  pleasures  of 
the  sparkling  bowl,  displease  me  not,  in  contrast 
with  the  prospect  without.  Let  Horace  sing  of 
old  Massio,  and  descant  upon  the  produce  of  Faler- 
nian  vines,  but  give  to  me  the  bright  champagne, 
which  mantles  so  lovingly  to  the  lip,  and  I  am 
thenceforth  ready  to  offer  all  filial  duty  to  Father 
Bacchus.  Come,"  added  he,  laughing  as  he  pushed 
the  wine  towards  his  companion,  " '  nunc  est  biben- 
dunC — pledge  me  or  the  Ladye  of  thy  heart — 
which  thou  wilt.*' 
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"  Then  to  thee,  friend  of  my  soul ;  for  Love 
should  not  peep  in  at  our  orgies.  Though  I  can- 
not empty  a  hundred  cups  to  thy  name,  and  join 
bands  with  thee,  Bacchante  as  thou  art,  yet  I  pledge 
thee,  thus^' — and  he  dashed  off  the  sparkling  beve- 
rage, bowing  with  mock  gravity  to  his  friend — 
*'  See  there,  thou  hast  metamorphosed  me,  for  in 
place  of  the  boudoir  air  with  which  I  am  wont  to 
sip  my  solitary  glass,  I  have  positively  quaffed 
four  overflowing  cups^  thanks  to  thy  virtuous  ex- 
ample— but  to  thxow  back  thy  favorite  Horace  to 

thee — 

'  Reccpto 
Dulce  mihi  jnrare  est  arnica.*  ** 

"  Acknowledge  'twas  the  hand  of  my  good  Des- 
tiny," exclaimed  Harley,  for  it  was  he,  "  which  led 
me  to  our  Capitoline  Hill,  this  day;  and  sure, 
Hwas  some  such  favoring  guide  which  turned  your 
steps  thitherward,  Somerville,  else  we  had  not 
met,  and  this  pleasure,  however  fleeting,  of  a  few 
hours  converse,  had  been  denied  us." 

"  But  why,  dear  Harley,  do  you  say  this 'plea- 
sure is  to  be  so  evanescent  ?  Afler  a  separation  of 
nearly  two  years,  this  conference  is  but  tantalizing, 
if  it  is  to  be  immediately  succeeded  by  your  de- 
parture. Certainly  you,  who  are  so  prodigal  of 
your  sacrifices  to  pleasure  and  mirth,  will  not  turn 
aside  from  the  bright  spectacle  these  capricious 
Deities  are  here  preparing  for  their  worshippers, 
and  quit  this  focus  of  all  that  is  delightful,  as  the 
season  is  just  verging  to  its  zenith  V 

"  Mrs. *s  bed  costume  comes  off  one  evening 

this  week,"  replied  Harley,  *'  and  I  must  be  in  New 
York,  before  this  grand /e^e  startles  the  fashiona- 
ble ciicles  of  my  own  city.  I  have  promised  it  to 
the  queen  of  the  expected  revel,  and  my  good  faith 
once  plighted  to  Ladye-fair,  cannot  be  broken.  But 
what  say  you  to  bearing  me  company  !"  asked  he, 
turning  abruptly  towards  Somerville,  and  as  his  eye 
dwelt  upon  him,  it  assumed  an  expression  of  ear- 
nestness and  seriousness,  entirely  apart  from  the 
gay,  nonchalance,  restless  glance,  so  peculiarly  cha- 
racterising Harley's  countenance. 

At  the  closing  interrogatory  of  his  friend*s  speech, 
Somerville  started  forward,  and,  while  his  face 
crimsoned  to  his  temples,  repeated — 

"  Bear  you  company,  Harley !  And  what  have 
yon  there,  to  offer  me  for  the  emotions  such  a  com- 
pliance would  bring  back  to  life — emotions  which 
time  and  absenqq,  have  vainly  striven  to  quell — 
emotions  which  crowd  upon  my  heart  with  all  their 
▼ividness — all  their  freshness,  at  the  half-murmured 
word  of  encouragement.  Can  you  hold  out  to  me 
any  realization  of  the  dreams  that  once  encircled 
my  life,  and  yet  tinge  it  with  their  hues — any  ful- 
filment of  those  hopes  which  the  events  of  my 
sojourn  in  your  city,  induced  and  nourished !" — ^And, 
coming  near  to  his  friend,  he  laid  his  hand  upon 
his  arm ;  and  his  eye  kindled  with  a  brighter  glance 
as  he  waited  for  Harley's  reply. 


*'  Alas !  Somerville,"  said  be  vith  a  n^h  the 
deeper,  because  of  the  habitual  levity  of  the  bosoni 
from  which  it  was  breathed,  *^  aAas !  vbat  argu- 
ments can  I  urge  to  still  that  passion,  tbat  oad  in- 
fatuation, which  will,  in  time,  if  brooded  over  aod 
fed  upon,  benumb  your  maoly  energies  and  deadeo 
every  faculty  of  your  soul,  with  an  inculms  weight 
My  proposition  to  you  had  not  been  made,  hot  I 
thought  you  had  long  since  conqaered  an  attach- 
ment, so  unworthily  lavished." 

"  Conquered  J  Harley — conquered  rvrAhamSieA 
bitterly,  *^  alas  I  how  little  know  yon  of  the  history 
of  the  heart,  if  you  deem  a  lore  such  as  mine- 
clinging— absorbing— mighty — and  incurable,  csifl  be 
rent  from  the  bosom  at  will ! — For  months ;  aye  for 
years,  I  have  combated  it — time — absence— other 
scenes— different  associations — all — alf  are  power- 
less, when  brought  in  array  against  a  feelingt  too 
holy,  too  potent  for  decay.  What  think  you,  lores 
me  again  from  my  fair  home,  if  it  be  not  the  glim- 
mering of  a  hope,  too  feint  for  other  than  a  lorer's 
vision  1 — No !  Harley ;  I  cannot  for^'et  her,  neither 
do  I  ask  oblivion,  for  there  is  a  sweet  and  tender 
pleasure,  on  looking  back  to  the  happy  hours  of  ear 
association,  though  on  every  one  memoiy  hangs 
its  attendant  regret.  You  will  laugh  at  the  food 
enthusiasm  of  my  worship,  when  I  t«ll  yoa  1  efes 
hug  the  reproaches  I  cannot  but  cast  on  my  own 
course,  because  this  renders  her  less  culpable,  and 
to  deem  myself  rash — dishonorable,  in  quitting  her 
so  abruptly — so  coldly — so  lightly,  when  my  own 
words  had  almost  taught  her  the  idolatroos  lore  1 
bore  her — this  is  a  conclusion  to  which  my  passion 
leaps,  in  very  triumph." 

"  Humph !  you  should  the  rather  felicitate  year- 
self.  For  your  sake — for  the  sake  of  your  happi- 
ness, I  rejoice  that  Marplot  as  I  wns,  I  so  oppor- 
tunely interfered,  to  break  off  your  declanition  on 
the  memorable  evening  of  its  being  90  nearly  effected; 
and  that  I  so  seasonably  interrupted  the  tender  nego- 
tiation— ha !  ha !  what  a  ludicrous  memoiy  is  thit 
one  event  of  the  banquetting  eve  !" — and  resambg 
his  vivacity  and  his  carelessness,  Harley  strove  to 
cheat  Somerville  of  the  bitter  remembrance  the 
conversation  had  already  induced ;  b^t  HwmW  not 
do— his  mirth  fell  coldly  on  the  ear  it  met-«  agh 
opposed  the  jesting  words,  and  the  morbid  melan- 
choly, which  the  Spirit  of  the  Past  doth  stir,  sat 
gloomily  on  Herbert^s  brow. 

"  For  my  own  part,"  resumed  Harley  aft«r » 
moment's  pause,  "  for  my  own  part— «fter  yoor 
confession  to  me,  on  your  departure  from  that  scene 
of  festivity,  I  acted,  as  I  thought,  religiously  right 
in  dissuading  you  from  any  renewal  of  your  bal.- 
uttered  vows — and  again  assailed  by  the  same  be- 
wildering infatuation,  I  say — guard  against  itssteil- 
thy  advances— strive  against  it — stroggls  with  it- 
yield  not  to  it — conquer  it." 

«« Conquer  it,"  repeated  Somerville  bitteriy- 
"  conquer  it — ^such  counsel  seems  to  my  hc»rt  t?tti 
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18  the  empty  words  which  xnock  at  it,  and  deride 
and  taaDt  its  hosts  of  uneenquered  aoduncon^ttera- 
Ue  feefings.'* 

"  Bat  why  anconqoered,  and  unconquerable  ?  Is 
it  for  me  to  shame  your  manly  pride,  by  remon- 
ttntiog  with  you  on  bestowing  so  rich  a  mine  of 
bopes,  and  affections,  where  not  one  kindly  feel- 
iog,— not  one  gentle  emotion  is  elicited  in  return  V* 

*^Who  can  thus  give  verdict  against  a  woman's 
besrt,  where  the  workings  of  the  affections  are  with- 
dnwD  into  the  innermost  sanctuary,  and  no  com- 
mon hand  may  lift  the  ▼eil*^no  common  eye  gaze 
opoft  its  hidden  and  holy  treasures,*^ — said  Somer- 
nDe  appealingly. 

''Sarely,  Somerville,  the  frivolity,  the  capricious 
lightness,  the  coquetish  heartlessness,  which  her 
conduct  alternately  displayed  on  the  evening  in 
qaestion,  should  put  an  end  to  your  hopes  of  having 
awakened  any  deep  emotion  in  her  bosom." 

Somerviile  sighed  and  did  not  answer. 

^Herbert  Somerviile,*'  continued  Harley,  and 
the  gay  countenance  was  again  sobered  by  ear- 
nestness— thought  and  feeling — ^"  Herbert  Somer- 
viile, Florence  Conrtland  loves  you  not — I  have 
foUowed  her — I  have  stood  beside  her — I  have 
v'atched  her — ^I  have  listened  to  her — hoping  I 
might  have  wronged  her ;  and,  that  beneath  that 
beaotifid  and  bewitching  exterior,  a  woman's  heart 
did  indeed  throb  with  all  its  store  of  gentle  virtues 
and  affections — but  no!  gay — ^giddy — volatile  as 
eTer,8he  continues,  seemingly  unseared  by  remem- 
brance—antouched  by  thought — unsoAened  by  ten- 
derness. In  the  circles  of  gay  society,  'tis  true, 
ahe  has  appeared  more  rarely  since  your  severance 
from  her ;  but  when  her  step  has  sought  such  scenes, 
haa  she  come  forth  with  an  eye  saddened  or  a  smile 
more  rare  T  Alas !  no !  so  continual  is  the  flutter 
of  spirit  about  her — so  rapid  the  brilliant  succes- 
sion  of  hon-mots  and  laughter — ^beautiful  trifling 
and  enticing  coquetterie^  that  I  marvel  I  could  ever 
have  flattered  myself,  the  wealth  of  feeling  was 
curdled  beneath  such  a  heap  of  worthless  yet  glit- 
tering dross.  Then  why,  dear  Somerviile,  throw 
from  you,  a  heart  so  devoted — noble — and  impas- 
sioned, whith  will  be  but  the  plaything  of  a  lag- 
ging hour  ?  Believe  me,  you  have  not  even  a  place 
in  the  memory  of  Florence  Courtland,  unless  it  be, 
you  are  remembered  with  a  sort  of  pique  for 
having  resisted  the  imposition  of  her  flowery  yoke !" 

Harley  had  looked  but  on  the  smiling  surface — 
be  did  not  dream  of  the  dark  under-current,  which 
rolled  deeply  beneath  !  And  thus,  before  the  Argus- 
•yes  of  a  world,  which  knows  no  sympathy  for  the 
ttricken-epirit — owns  no  fellowship  with  sorrow, 
s  it  to  be  wondered,  if  we  shrink  away  from  un- 
veiling oar  wounds,  to  its  cold  and  unpitying  and 
tearless  ga2e,  and  if  Pride — that  armorer  of  the 
beart,  steels  us  to  sleek  the  brow  with  joy — and 
pot  ^  the  smile — and  tutor  the  lip  to  fashion  but 


sits  brooding  over  the  desolation  of  Hope  and  the 
wreck  of  Happiness ! 

To  the  arguments  urged  by  his  friend,  Somer- 
viile did  not  respond,  though  the  flnsh  passed  off 
his  cheek,  leaving  it  pale  as  was  its  wont,  and  the 
kindling  light  went  forth  from  the  large,  dark  eyes, 
to  which  returned  all  their  eloquent  tenderness  and 
beautiful  pensiveness  of  expression. 

*'  I  will  not  persuade  you  to  return  to  New- York 
with  me,  Somerviile,"  resumed  Harley,  after  a 
pause ;  '*  but  if  circumstances  should  ever  occur, 
to  effect  a  change  in  my  opinions  on  the  sabjeet 
we  have  been  discussing,  I  will  write  to  you ;  and," 
continued  he,  laughing,  ^  I  will  then  use  eiery  in- 
ducement to  bring  you  Northward,  as  I  now  do  to 
keep  you  away — and  will  exert  all  my  eloquence,  in 
perfecting  your  obstinate  fancies,  as  I  now  do  to 
check  them.  But  these  are  hours  ill-suited  to  one, 
who  must  be  a  traveller  on  the  morrow.  I  must 
exchange  your  fellowship,  for  that  of  my  pillow, 
and  now,  my  friend — farewell."  He  wrung  Somer- 
ville's  hand  as  he  spoke,  and  a  minute  afler,  Her- 
bert was  alone. 

CHAPTER  VIII. 

**  Et  jam  »  •  «  •  elarior  ignis 
Aaditar,  propiosque  status  incendia  volfunt.**— ViirfiL 

Who  does  not  remember  "  the  great  fire"  of  New 
York,  and  does  not  shudder,  as  he  recalls  the  com- 
plicated horrors  of  that  conflagration  1  As  the  fiery 
flood  went  sweeping  onward,  in  its  wild  might, 
shooting  afar  its  glowing,  spiral  columns,  the  blue 
heavens  blushed,  and  reddened,  and  grew  lurid  in 
the  light  of  the  resistless  element.  Careering  in 
terrible  majesty,  on  sped  the  devouring  flames,  wrap- 
ping their  folds  around  stately  buildings,  crackling 
and  sparkling,  as  combustibles  yielded  food  to  the 
insatiable  fire,  or  leaping  upwards,  seemingly  in 
wild  triumph,  as  the  noise  of  the  falling  pile  pro- 
claimed how  impotent  had  been  every  effort  to 
stay  the  violence  of  the  destructive  torrent.  The 
peal  of  the  tocsin — the  piercing  shriek  of  despair, 
and  the  crash  of  the  proud  edifice  as  it  bowed,  tot- 
tered, and  fell  before  its  assailant,  formed  the  fright- 
ful accompaniments  of  this  scene  of  horror !  Strain- 
ing eyes  watched  from  afar  the  devastating  track 
of  the  burning  flood,  and  anxious  hearts  trembled 
for  the  treasures  its  hot  breath  might  sully,  and  its 
fiery  ooil  enwreathe. 

'*  Dearest  Mother,"  said  Florence  Courtland  to 
the  pale  tremulous  being  beside  her,  who,  crouched 
on  a  low  ottoman  at  a  window  of  their  superb  abode, 
was  watching  the  terrible  magnificence  of  the 
scene ;  **  Dearest  mother,  why  tremble  and  look  so 
fearful  t  Here  at  least  we  are  safe,  and  without 
danger  we  may  look  upon  the  wild  grandeur  of  the 
spectacle  afar  from  us.  It  is  but  the  night-breeze, 
which  chills  you  and  makes  you  shudder  thus,  and 


words  of  music  and  mirth,  while  within,  grief  now  that  I  lower  the  window  and  wrap  your  shawl 
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more  closely  about  yoii,  I  shall  efiectaally  shut  out 
«U  such  shWering  Tisitants/' 

Thus  playfully  speakingf,  she  closed  the  open  win- 
dow, and  leaning  over  her  mother,  with  childish 
fondness,  she  folded  the  heavy  shawl  again  and 
again  around  her  fragile  form,  repeating  the  while 
all  the  epithets  of  endearment,  her  affection  could 
suggest,  and  all  the  arguments  for  composure  and 
fe^lesness,  her  ingenuity  could  dictate. 

"  Acknowledge  now,  dear  mother,  my  superior 
skill  in  combatting  your  trembling  and  timid  tem- 
perament. Has  it  not  been  successful,  and  are  you 
not,  even  now,  better,  and  calmer  V 

"  Bitter — calmer,"  repeated  her  mother  sinking 
back  from  the  contemplation  of  the  scene,  to  which 
her  eyes  had  long  been  fastened.  **  I  am  afraid, 
Florence,  I  shall  never  know  the  calm  and  quie- 
tude of  other  days  again,  for  a  stifling  fear,  lest  this 
fiery  scourge  sweep  away  your  father's  possessions, 
palsies  every  effort  to  woo  back  my  composure, 
and  the  thought  of  the  destitution  and  want  which 
may,  even  now,  be  waiting  upon  our  threshold 
unnerves  me — agonizes  me" — and  the  burning 
tears  which  trickled  down  the  pale  cheek  of  the 
speaker,  fully  attested  the  depth  of  painful  appre- 
hension and  dread,  which  had  settled  upon  her. 
It  is  no  matter  of  wonder  that  such  prospects 
opened  at  that  fearful  hour  to  a  mind,  over  whose 
vision  the  dark  presentiment  of  coming  evil  was 
ever  hovering;  for,  through  weakness  of  intellect, 
such  shapes  of  adverse  destiny  were  courted 
rather  than  combated ;  and,  to  a  temper  morbid  by 
reason  of  nervous  irritation,  every  pigmy- fear  soon 
grew  into  exaggerated  and  distorted  phantoms. 
The  softer  and  more  trusting  mind  of  Florence, 
had  not,  before,  paused  on  such  a  probability.  With 
her  sympathy  and  commiseration  for  the  inevitable 
•ufferers  by  this  calamity,  there  had  yet  mingled  no 
thought  of  self;  and,  unexpected  as  was  the  expres- 
sion of  her  mother*s  dread,  the  like  dread  instantly 
coursed  over  her  heart,  with  the  might  of  a  tor- 
rent, sweeping  away  every  other  thought ;  and,  for 
a  moment,  she  stood  transfixed  and  breathless  with 
the  suddenness  of  the  fear.  But  Florence  Court- 
land^s  was  a  heart  long  tutored  to  hoard,  in  its  inner- 
most chambers,  every  prominent  emotion — every 
deep-hued  thought— a  lesson  conned  first  in  the 
light  circles  of  the  world — afterwards  more  bit- 
terly studied  in  silence  and  tears,  and  with  an  in- 
tensity, which  the  young  and  trusting  and  hoping 
can  rarely  grasp-— but  she,  alas!  though  in  the 
bloom  of  early  years,  had  learned  the  darkest  les- 
son Fate  can  teach— to  hope  not.  Thus,  smother- 
ing the  fears  which,  legion-like,  had  sprung  into 
being,  she  quickly  met  her  mother^s  words  with  sooth- 
ing  arguments  and  an  ingenuity  of  sophistry,  which 
affection  can  best  dictate.  Mrs.  Courtland,  seem- 
ingly lulled  into  serenity  and  composure,  withdrew 
to  her  chamber  to  court  the  repose,  her  mind,  more 
than  her  body,  coveted. 


"  Now  be  sure,  dear  mother,  you  greet  oot  my 
father  with  a  tear  and  a  sigh,  when  he  retonts;  for 
surely,  such  welcome  is  not  fitting  for  one  whose 
philanthropy  has  taken  him  away  to-night  from 
the  comforts  of  home,  to  aid  the  destitute  and  dia- 
treesed;  and  moreover,  such  signs  of  care  aod 
grief  would  not  speak  well  for  the  soaodne^  and 
force  of  my  philosophy." 

These  were  the  words  with  which  Floreaee 
parted  from  her  mother  at  the  door  of  hei  apart- 
ment; but,  as  she  turned  to  seek  the  privacy  of  her 
own  chamber,  the  pallid  cheek  and  the  overflow- 
ing eye  said  the  heart  was  not  with  those  light 
and  careless  words.  Heavily  and  slowly  waned 
the  remainder  of  the  night  to  Florence,  for  ^e 
sought  not  the  forgetfulness  of  alumber ;  and,  breed- 
ing over  the  pictures  of  squalid  Poverty  or  mis- 
erable Destitution,  the  long  hours  seemed  teofoid 
longer  to  the  solitary  watcher  in  that  still  aDd 
darkened  chamber.  From  the  dawn  of  recollec- 
tion, she  had  dwelt  within  the  enchanted  and  shi- 
ning ring  which  the  finger  of  Fortune  bad  traced 
out  for  its  favored  votary ;  and,  to  step  at  mce, 
beyond  that  fairy  circle  into  the  barren  and  arid 
waste  of  Poverty,  without  regret  upon  the  brow  or 
sorrow  within  the  eye,  required  the  beaotifol  har- 
mony of  the  Christian's  character— the  superior  for- 
titude  of  a  well-disciplined — nobly-directed  mind— 
the  flexibility  of  a  spirit  moulded,  and  softened,  and 
refined  in  the  furnace  of  earth's  trials— and  these 
Florence  possessed  not.  Her's  was  a  ^irit  mis- 
guided from  its  earliest  years — blemished  by  the 
defects  of  education— ii^ared  by  the  instillatioo  of 
flimsy,  paltry  ambition — spoiled  by  the  flatteries  of 
misj  edging  friends — a  spirit,  that  had  too  long  toroed 
aside  from  the  way-side  of  Life,  sported  with  its 
blossoms — stooped  over  each  gaudy  cup,  to  inhale 
the  poisonous  drop-^a  spirit,  that  had  fed  too  deeply 
on  enervating  influences,  for  one  lesson,  harsh  aad 
stem  as  it  was,  to  cast  out  the  banefol  draoghu 
she  had  drunk  in  for  years;  even  thoagb  <Aai one 
lesson  was  the  *'  fatal  remembrance,"  which  had 
quenched  the  rosiest  rays  of  her  being.  Tnie  U 
is,  this  had  rolled  away  some  of  the  shadows  dark- 
ening her  character ;  and  love  for  Herbert  Sooer- 
ville  was,  even  now,  the  one  bright  star  jwercing  the 
gloom  of  a  perverted  heart,  but  still,  aroond  that 
shining  star,  the  mist- wreath  hovered,  and  the  dark 
shade  of  the  cloud  verged  upon  its  rays !  The 
dread  which  now  swept  over  her  with  its  sunoon 
might,  was  the  thought  of  surrendering  all  the 
brilliant  accompaniments  of  the  wealth,  in  whoso 
glittering  glories  she  had  so  long  luxuriated— the 
summer-friends  who  come  but  in  sunlight— the 
homage  rendered  but  in  the  glare  of  the  golden 
shower — the  station  conceded  but  to  the  one  who 
can  bind  herself  with  sparkling  fetters  to  thediwy 
height ;  to  be  deserted  by  the  moth  that  coorU  ibi 
light— resign  such  worship— step  down  from  such 
pedestal,  were  the  reflections  which  embittered  »be 
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fears  rooted  in  her  mind.  But,  ever  linked  with 
such  pictures,  came  other  images ;  and,  often  as 
her  mental  eye  rested  upon  herself,  neglected, 
forgotten  in  the  scenes  where  she  had  reigned  and 
triomphed,  so  often  did  the  hand  of  filial  affection 
draw  forward  on  the  foreground,  the  father  whose 
maDhood  had  bent  beneath  the  unexpected  burden 
adversity  had  cast  upon  him,  and  the  mother  whose 
delicate  and  fragile  and  feeble  form  had  sunk  all 
shattered  beneath  the  pitiless  tempest ! 

The  glimmerings  of  dawn  blushed  into  rosy 
nys^and  the  rosy  rays  brightened  into  sunlight. 
Florence  drew  aside  the  curtain,  which  shaded  her 
wiodow,  and  looked  upon  the  blackened  ravages 
ikithoat.  It  was  a  scene  of  desolation  in  accordance 
with  the  picture  of  her  own  fate,  which  the  hand 
of  Imagination  and  Fear  had  limned  in  such  start- 
liog  colors,  and  she  sighed  as  she  continued  to  gaze 
open  it.  Humanity  yet  lingered  about  the  wreck ; 
for,  among  the  smouldering  ruins  and  near  the  slow 
qoiveriog  flames  which  yet  blazed  fitfully  around, 
groups  were  knotted,  discoursing  with  the  earnest- 
Deas  and  seriousness  of  thought ;  the  gay  party 
of  yesterday  passed  by  slowly,  in  silence  and  in 
gloom ;  while  others,  in  dismay  for  their  countless 
treasures,  dragged  themselves  along  with  hag- 
gard countenance  and  weary  limbs,  again  to  be- 
hold the  smoking  heap — the  funeral-pyrc  of  the 
rich  man's  hope,  which  had,  in  its  brilliant  wreck, 
swept  away  his  dazzling  millions. 

Florence  turned  away  sickened  at  the  sight.  A 
summons  to  the  breakfast-room,  aroused  her  from 
the  moody  train  of  thought  in  which  she  was 
relapsing ;  and  a  glance  at  her  mirror  told  the  ne- 
cessity of  tranquillizing  her  features,  ere  she  de- 
scended to  meet  her  parents ;  for  the  image  it  gave 
back,  was,  with  the  haggardness  of  care  upon  the 
brow  and  the  pallor  of  thought  upon  the  cheek, 
ail  unlike  the  smiling  and  radiant  face  which  was 
woot  to  flush  its  clear  surface.  A  few  moments — 
ud  there  was  not  a  light  cloud  upon  the  beauteous 
brow ;  and  a  smile  came  back  to  the  lip,  and  buoy- 
aocy  to  the  step ;  and,  looking  gay  and  blithe  as 
vas  her  wont,  Florence  entered  the  breakfast 
parlor.  There  was  not  a  tone  of  despondency  in 
the  voice  which  spoke  the  morning's  salutations  to 
bcr  parents— OT  a  shade  of  melancholy  in  the 
words,  which,  with  sparkling  playfulness,  followed. 
She  did  not  venture  for  a  time,  to  trust  herself 
with  a  reference  to  the  past  night,  and  her  father 
^d  mother  seemed  equally  to  avoid  the  subject. 
At  length — 

"You  were  out  last  night,  dear  father T'  in- 
quired she  timidly. 

"  Yes !  at  that  scene  of  incomparable  horror,^' 
and  Mr.  Conrtland  passed  his  hand  across  his  eyes, 
uhis  mind  went  back  to  the  spectacle.  **  Surely ,'' 
added  he,  *^  it  has  been  a  night  to  make  even  the 
stoutest  heart  tremble;  andlhis  morning,  with  its 
agonizing  certainties,  is  even  more  gloomy,  for 


Poverty  has  usurped  the  place  in  many  a  habita- 
tion where  Plutus  only  was  acknowledged;  in* 
deed,  I  fear  the  miseries  which  are  to  succeed  to 
this  destructive  fire,  are  far  more  terrible  than  we 
imagine." 

Mrs.  Courtland  threw  an  expressive  look  upon 
her  daughter,  but  did  not  speak. 

"  Are  then  the  losses  of  individuals  considered 
to  be  extreme  1"  asked  Florence. 

**  Nothing  can  be  known  with  certainty  yet," 
returned  her  father,  *^  but  we  have  every  reason  to 
dread  they  will  be  inexpressibly  so." 

Florence  stole  a  glance  at  her  father's  counte- 
nance, but  though  pale  from  the  vigils  of  the  past 
uight,  it  was  serene  and  composed  ;  and,  on  his 
unruffled  brow,  she  found  nothing  to  corroborate 
the  fears  she  dared  not  acknowledge  to  him. 

CHAPTER  IX. 

"  My  hourly  fears — 
My  dreams  have  boded  all  too  right.'* — Moore. 

Month  gave  place  to  month,  yet  apprehension 
grew  not  into  certainty ;  and,  with  the  mobility  and 
pliancy  of  youth,  Florence  Courtland  might  soon 
have  laid  by  the  fears  which  had  overman  tied  her, 
had  there  not  been  an  unwonted  air  of  depression  al- 
ways about  her  father — one,  it  was  easily  seen  he  was 
ever  striving,  though  vainly,  to  throw  from  him.  Un- 
usual absences  from  his  home — a  moroseness  foreign 
to  his  mildness  and  suavity  of  manner — then  a 
sudden  and  frequent  outbreaking  of  tenderness 
towards  her  mother  and  herself,  which  seemed 
strangely  tinged  with  self-reproach  and  self-up- 
braidings — tears,  on  such  occasions,  oAen  spring- 
ing overflowingly  to  the  eye — ^and  all  these  cir- 
cumstances could  do  no  more,  than  root  in  the 
mind  of  the  unhappy  girl,  every  misgiving  and 
every  dread.  There  were  the  traces  of  care,  too, 
upon  the  cheek  prematurely  furrowed — upon  the 
brow  suddenly  grown  knit  and  haggard — in  the 
locks  thinned  and  whitened  ere  the  winter  of  age 
had  scattered  its  frosts  upon  them,  or  stolen  away 
their  exuberance.  To  all  these,  Florence  was  mor- 
bidly alive ;  for,  the  gloom  that  had  overshadowed 
the  society  she  was  wont  to  frequent,  swept  not 
by — the  torpor  that  had  settled  upon  the  buoyant 
gaiety  of  its  circles  yet  benumbed  and  deadened 
its  elasticity  ;  and  thus,  the  pause  in  the  world  of 
fashion — ^the  severance  in  the  chain  of  festival 
rites,  in  taking  from  her  all  occasion  of  excite- 
ment, gave  but  a  more  unlimited  scope  and  a 
freer  range  to  saddening  apprehensions.  In  these 
apprehensions,  it  was  evident  she  had  now  no 
participator:  for,  with  the  versatility  and  oblivious 
levity  of  a  weak  mind,  her  mother,  since  corrobo- 
ration came  not  to  her  fear,  had  resigned  every 
emotion  allied  to  dread. 

The  evening  was  chill  and  drear,  and  the  gloom 
of  a  starless  twilight  was  already  gathering  over 
the  scowling  sky,  but  yet  Florence  lingered  noa^ 
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the  window,  and  continued  to  gaze  into  the  de- 
serted street  below,  with  intentneas  and  eager- 
ness, seeming  to  give  no  heed  to  the  thickening 
shadows  of  the  approaching  night.  At  last,  as 
though  weary  of  her  employ,  she  turned  away 
with  a  smothered  sigh ;  and,  by  the  light  of  the 
fire  which  blazed  bright  upon  the  hearthstone, 
tears,  heavy  tears,  might  be  seen  upon  her  pale 
yet  beautiful  cheek. 

"  Surely  Florence,"  said  her  mother,  wlio  alone 


tenance  and  moody  brow,  Mr.  CoartlaQd  strode 
into  the  apartment.  He  took  no  notice  either  of 
wife  or  daughter,  save  a  hasty  and  mattered  salu- 
tation, and  drawing  his  chair  apart  from  both,  with 
knit  brow  and  head  sunk  upon  his  bosom,  he  nt 
buried  in  gloomy  abstraction  and  in  a  sullen  si- 
lence, which  neither  Florence  nor  her  mirtber  ves- 
tured to  disturb ;  the  former  was  assidaoas  in  all 
those  speechless  arts  which  appeal  so  resistlessly 
to  affection.     These  at  first  unobserved,  by  de- 


clared the  apartment  with  her;  "  surely  you  have .  grees  gained  upon  her  father,  and  Florenee^s  heart 

become  inured  to  your  father^s  protracted  absences 

from  his  own  fireside,  and  it  cannot  be  those  tears 

are  given  to  an  event,  now  one  of  every-day  oc- 
currence.   Fie,  fie,  with  such  foolish  fondness  for 

your  father,  you  transform  yourself  into  the  whining 

school -girl,  and  make  me  feel  myself  entirely  se- 
condary to  your  happiness^^ — and  she  spoke  que- 

rously,  and  morosely. 
*'  Nay,  dear  mother,  it  is  but  some  one  of  my 

wayward  fancies  which  has  called   forth   these 

traitor-tears,  and  if  such  visitants  do  but  place  me 

under  the  ban  of  your  maternal  displeasure,  I  can 

do  no  more  than  dispel  them  with  all  despatch. 

And  yet,"  added  she,  as  though  going  back  to  the 

thoughts   from   which  her   mother's   words  had 

aroused  her,  **  did  not  my  father  say  he  would  not 

be  away  beyond  this  hour  !*' 
"  True,  such  was  his  promise,  but  did  you  know 

how  earnestly  I  have  ofl  looked  for  the  fulfilment 
of  the  like  promise  and  as  oft  how  vainly,  you 
would  not  marvel  that  I  now  strive  to  mollify  your 
disappointment.  I  tell  you,  Florence" — and  she 
started  with  sudden  earnestness, — "  I  tell  you,  the 
long  and  lingering  night,  when,  a  solitary  watcher, 
I  have  kept  my  tearful  vigil  waiting,  yet  waiting 
in  vain,  to  hear  the  step — ^to  catch  the  word  that 
came  not — this — this  has  taught  me  the  fallacy  of 
such  expectancy, — for  how  oflen  have  the  waning 
stars  and  the  cold,  gray  dawn  found  me  with  an 
eye  weary  and  a  heart  sick  from  such  watchings. 

Such  was  not but  why  go  back  to  the  past ! 

Your  father  now  tires  of  the  happiness  of  home, 
and  seeks  for  enjoyment  more  intoxicating  else- 
where." 

Mrs.  Courtland  spoke  with  an  earnestness  and 
a  bitterness  which  had  but  little  affinity  to  her 
natural  temperament — but  the  earnestness  was 
only  the  glimmer  of  aroused  feeling,  and  the  bit- 
terness, only  the  tinge  of  latent  resentment,  which, 
momently  displayed,  passed  away  without  scathing 
the  heart  of  the  speaker. 

**  Surely,  dear  mother,"  rejoined  Florence  dep- 
recatingty,  "surely,  such  plaints  should  not  be 
poured  into  the  ear  of  a  child — for,  believe  me,  the 
affection  of  that  child  oscillates  equally  between 
either  parent,  and  flies  away  from  the  impression, 
which  would  assign  blame  to  the  one  or  the  other." 
Ere  Mrs.  Courtland  could  reply,  there  was  a 


leaped  high,  when,  at  last,  drawing  her  to  his 
knee  and  kissing  her  brow,  he  put  on  t  melan- 
choly smile  and  an  expression  which  strove  to  be 
cheerful,  as  he  said, 

"Ah!  my  little  diplomatist!  even  my  wormwood 
humors  must  yield  to  such  sweet  and  gentle  arts; 
and,  come  now,  to  exorcise  the  evil  spirit  of  des- 
pondency which  has  thrown  its  spells  orer  me, 
sing  me  some  of  your  soothing  songs,  and  tbas 
complete  your  conquest,  by  charming  sway  the 
savageness  of  this  modem  Cerberus." 

"What  shall  I  sing  you,  dear  father T  asked 
she,  as  rising,  she  approached  her  harp  and  occq- 
pied  herself  in  toning  it ;  *'  though  indeed  my  per- 
verse lyre,  forever  uttering  discord  as  an  nobeod- 
ing  string  refuses  to  yield  to  my  tiny  powers,  will 
not  acknowledge  that  I  possess  over  it,  a  might  d 
rOrpheus,  But  now,"  added  she,  sweeping  the 
strings  in  a  brilliant  prelude, " '  the  muse  that  sways 
the  peaceful  lyre^  has  been  propitiated,  and  Toiee 
and  instrument  are  in  perfect  accord — ^what  shall 
I  sing  oft"  repeated  she  as  she  turned  towards  her 
falher.  Mr.  Courtland  did  not  speak,  bat  with  an 
eye  humid  with  parental  feeling,  be  gazed  long, 
silently  and  proudly  upon  the  beautiful  and  gnce- 
ful  being,  so  emphatically  the  light  uf  bis  boiiie! 

"Now,  dear  father,"  said  she  laaghiogly, ''do 

you  mean  to  play  Prospero,  and  that  J,  yoor  Ariel, 

should 

'  Swim,  dive  into  the  fire,  or  ride 
On  the  curi*d  clouds  T* 

or  else,  why  do  you  look  as  if  you  were  besdiog 
all  your  powers  of  invention,  upon  tbe  part  you 
mean  to  assign  me  ?  Come — shall  it  be  one  of 
your  favorite,  thrilling  airs  from  La  Noma,  or 
shall  I  glide  into  a  sweet  cadenza  of  SonnamhdA^ 
or  ring  forth  some  of  the  brilliant  coaceptioDS 
of  Russel — the  mighty  magician  of  oor  mosical 
realm  1" 

"  Not  those,  my  child — they  will  not  suit  my  pre- 
sent mood.  Sing  to  me,  rather,  one  of  those  touch- 
ing tittle  ballads  which  have  no  place  in  the  imagi- 
nation of  the  scientific  maestro^  and  let  it  be  one 
which  will  soothe  me  with  its  dulcet  melody.^ 

Wandering  over  the  strings,  with  that  delicacy 
and  soflness  of  touch  which  impart  to  masic  much 
of  its  delicious  witchery,  Florence  commenced  a 
strain  of  sweet  and  dreamy  melody — ^sofi  and  sad- 
step  upon  the  threshold ;  and,  with  a  haggard  coua-  '  like  ths  breathings  of  the  heart*-passiooaie  as  if 
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tffectionB — tender  m  iU  regrets.    As,  blending  i     **Uey  !  Bill  Courtland!  IVe  got  yoa  at  last,  have 


her  Toiee  with  the  tones  of  the  harp,  the  air  rose 
ud  fell  with  the  expression  of  the  feelings  it  was; 
iotended  to  convey,  Mr.  Courtland  shaded  his  eyes 
with  bi8  hand,  and  it  was  evident  from  the  convul- 
sire  tremor  of  his  lips,  that  he  felt  keenly — Once 
too,  but  only  once,  a  big,  bright  tear  fell  from  his 
eyes.  What  could  the  grief  be  which  oppressed 
him?  Alas!  "the  heart  knoweth  its  own  bitter- 
ness," and  the  waves  of  the  spirit  beat  the  more 
fiercely  against  the  barriers,  which  seek  to  restrain 
their  impetuosity,  when  sorrow  would  withdraw 
alone  to  its  sanctuary,  shutting  out  the  voice  of 
sympathy,  and  putting  aside  the  hand  which  would 
bind  op  the  bleeding  wound!  Lingeringly  dwelt 
the  loses  of  Florence *s  rich  voice  upon  the  fare- 
well notes  of  her  song,  and  softly  fell  the  murmur 
of  the  strings  her  fingers  had  swept,  dying  away 
in  subdued  breathings,  inexpressibly — ^touchingly 
sweet ! 

''Now,  dear  father,'^  said  she,  throwing  her 
vms  aroond  him,  *'  is  old  Cerberus  lulled !  for  as  I 
haTe  consented  to  put  away  the  weaker  sex,  and 
I^ay  Orpheus,  I  think  I  am  entitled  to  bring  back 
my  Eorydice,  in  the  shape  of  your  cheerful  spi- 
rits." 

Mr.  Courtland  smiled  faintly;  but  the  words 
which  conveyed  his  reply,  were  drowned  and 
hashed  in  an  unasual  murmur  of  voices  in  the 
hall,  and  the  heavy  and  continuous  tramp  of  foot- 
steps upon  the  stairway.  He  turned  pale  and 
started  from  his  seat,  while  Florence,  with  a  dread 
she  could  not  analyze,  breathlessly  sprang  towards 
the  door,  and  reached  it  just  as  it  swung  hastily 
open,  and  disclosed  to  her  view  more  than  one 
dark,  stern  face,  which  scowled  and  glared  with 
demoniac  glance  upon  the  interrupted  scene  of  do- 
mestic happiness.  At  sight  of  this  intrusion,  so 
ominous,  Mrs.  Counland  with  a  faint  shriek,  fell 
hack  insensible;  and,  aid  being  summoned,  was 
borne  from  the  apartment,  while  Florence,  collect- 
ing herself  and  mingling  urbanity  and  dignity  in 
her  bearing,  tremblingly  said,  as  she  confronted 
the  stem-visaged  intiuders — "  We  know  not  to 
what  circumstance  to  ascribe  this  interruption,  un- 
less, as  I  imagine,  your  entrance  here  has  been 
the  consequence  of  some  mistake.*' 

"  MistjdLe— ho !  ho  !"  chuckled  one  with  an  im- 
pudent leer — "  mistake  indeed !  Bill  Courtland's 
den  has  long  ago  been  the  spoil  IVe  set  my  heart 
Qpon,  and  had  I  known  he  had  so  fair  a  young  cub 
in  his  lair,  by  my  soul,  I  would  not  have  staid  away 
»o  long." 

Florence  quailed  before  the  coarse  jest,  and 
ibrank  from  the  impudent  gaze  of  the  ruffian,  while 
Mr«  Courtland,  pale  and  tremulous  with  suppressed 
i^e,  strode  towards  the  speaker,  with  a  muttered 
curse  upon  his  lips ;  but  ere  the  imprecation  had 
formed  itself  into  words,  the  bfutal  leader  ex- 
claimed— 


I?  Come  along,  old  fellow — IMl  soon  cool  down 
your  high-flown,  gentlemanly  choler.** 

So  saying,  with  a  ruffian  swagger,  he  strode  to- 
wards Mr.  Courtland,  being  followed  half-way  into 
the  apartment  by  his  gang  of  myrmidons. 

"  I  beseech — I  supplicate — I  entreat  you !"  ex- 
claimed Florence,  with  frantic  earnestness,  as  she 
threw  herself  between  her  father  and  the  iron 
grasp  which  sought  to  clutch  him — ^*^  I  implore  of 
yon  to  desist." 

*'Ha!  ha!  my  pretty  Miss!  has  it  come  to 
prayers  and  tears  t  I  say,  Tom,"  laughed  the  ruf- 
fian, turning  to  one  of  his  brutal  fellows,  "  Is  n't 
this  a  sweet  fix  1 — ^but,  by  my  soul,  it  can't  last — 
officers  of  justice,"  growled  he,  '*do  your  duty." 

Dashing  aside  the  arms  cf  Florence,  as  she 
clung  despairingly  to  her  father,  the  stern  mon- 
sters of  justice  surrounded  their  victim ! 

"  Where,  where  will  yon  take  hiin  ?"  whispered 
the  unhappy  girl,  with  features  whitened  with  fear. 
"  Where  1  ha !  where  but  to  prison  of  course," 
was  the  unfeeling  reply  to  the  miserable  daugh- 
ter. 

She  heard  no  more — without  a  word — a  sound 
to  speak  her  heart-riven  anguish,  she  sank  upon 
the  floor,  in  a  deathlike  swoon — so  breathless— so 
colourless — so  still.  The  agonized  father  bent 
over  her  with  speechless,  stupid  giief — again  and 
again  he  prest  his  lips  with  frantic  affection  upon 
the  cold  brow  and  marble  cheek ;  but  she  stirred 
not  beneath  the  evidences  of  his  love  and  sor- 
row. 

The  moment  so  sacred  to  grief,  not  even  the 
hard-hearted  officers  of  justice  and  their  unfeeling 
and  brutal  companions  interrupted, — and  it  was 
the  voice  of  the  father  which  first  broke  the  si- 
lence and  breathless  pause,  as,  beckoning  to  one 
of  the  domestics,  he  said,  pointing  to  the  yet  in- 
animate form  of  Florence — 

^*  Bear  her  away  to  her  own  chamber,  and  lose 
not  one  moment  in  summoning  that  medical  assis- 
tance she  requires." 

The  arms  drooped  lifelessly  by  her  side,  the 
head  fell  heavily  upon  her  breast,  as  they  raised 
her,  to  obey  the  commands  just  given ;  and,  with 
the  motion,  gentle  though  it  was,  the  volume  of 
shining,  night-black  hair,  bursting  the  bonds  which 
restrained  its  exuberance,  streamed  aver  her  per- 
son and  almost  swept  the  floor  with  its  ulken 
lengths. 

Mr.  Courtland  sighed  Utterly — ^profoundly — aa 
his  eye  followed  the  sorr6wful  spectacle — ^then, 
when  the  door  had  closed  between  him  and  the 
object  of  his  paternal  tenderness,  he  turned  to  the 
stern  group  by  whom  he  was  environed,  and  draw- 
ing himself  up  with  stately  dignity — 

"  I  am  ready  now,  gentlemen,"  said  he — "leaJ 
on— I  follow  wherever  you  direct." 
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CHAPTER  X. 


**Edg.    Oh  I  he  18  gone,  indeed. 
Kent.    The  wonder  is,  he  hath  endared  so  long.** 

King  Lear. 

Deep  midnight  broaght  not  the  oblivion  of  slum- 
ber to  the  Bolitarj  occupant  of  the  chill  and  com- 
fortless room  in  the  prison,  and  yet  with  head  bent 
upon  his  folded  arms,  so  still,  so  motionless  he  sat, 
one  might  well  have  deemed  he  slept,  did  not  the 
conyulsive  sobs  that  shook  his  frame,  tell  of  the 
afony  of  the  strong  man^s  spirit.  The  harsh  bolts 
were  suddenly  withdrawn — the  heavy  door  swung 
back  on  its  hinges — a  step  passed  over  the  thresh- 
hold,  yet  the  unhappy  prisoner  moved  not.  Tbe 
light  foot-fall  paused  beside  him — clinging  arms 
were  folded  around  him — sofl  tears  dropped  fast 
and  warm  on  his  cheek — and  a  voice,  lighter, 
softer,  dearer  than  all,  faltered — ^*  Father !  dear, 
father !" 

The  miserable  man  raised  his  head — orer  that 
face,  the  dark  changes  of  years  had  swept  in  a 
few  fleeting  hours ;  and  on  the  white  ghastly  fea- 
tures, there  had  come,  in  that  brief  space,  an  ex- 
pression fearful — appallfng — heart-sickening  in  the 
omens  it  bore.  Too  long — too  intensely  had  the 
heart  striven  with  the  might  of  a  hidden  grief — is 
it  wonder,  if  the  spirit  sank  prostrate  in  the  fearful 
strife  t 

"Florence,  my  child!  my  daughter!  what  do 
you  here?  Am  I  not  wretched  enough,  but  that 
you  must  add  your  presence — the  presence  of  the 
being  I  have  beggared,  to  increase  my  tortures? — 
What  brought  you  here  T' 

"  To  see  you — to  be  with  you,  dear  father,"  re- 
plied she,  with  all  the  simplicity  of  affection — **  I 
staid  but  to  see  my  mother  recovered,  and  but  to 
regain  my  own  strength — for  I  have  some  recol- 
lection of  a  faint  and  sudden  sickness,  ere  you  were 
taken  away  from  us — and,  then,  I  hastened  here 
to  comfort  you,  dear  father !" 

"  Comfort !  can  there  be  comfort  for  me,  think 
you  1  Listen,  Florence,  and  you  shall  judge.  Since 
that  night  of  fiery  horrors,  when  I  saw  more  than 
half  of  my  property  sink  into  that  burning  gulf, 
there  to  be  consumed,  my  brain  has  been  scorched 
and  scathed.  From  yourself  and  your  mother, 
these  losses  were  studiously,  scrupulously  con- 
cealed through  a  mistaken  pride — a  misjudging  ten- 
derness ;  and  in  play — ay,  at  the  gambling-table — 
at  the  gaming-house,  reeking  with  crime,  and  vice, 
and  pollution,  I  have  for  months — yes  months  of 
madness,  striven  to  regain  the  treasure  the  hot 
flames  swept  away.  In  such  haunts,  with  asso- 
ciates base  and  low  and  disgusting  as  those  who, 
to-night,  invaded  our  domestic  hearth,  have  I 
passed  the  live-long  night — the  darkened  and  mis- 
eriblo  days— with  a  feverish  anxiety — an  uncon- 
trollable excitement  of  which  no  man  can  judge, 
but  one  who  sees  beggary  and  destitution  behind 
him — ^wealth  awi  luxui^  beckoning  him  oiward. 


Sach  are  the  ahadows  I  have  stroggled  to  gT«^« 
yet  struggled  vainly;  for,  as  with  overchsiged 
feelings  I  have  waited  the  stake  on  which  hang 
my  sentence  of  beggary  or  riches,  how  often  has 
the  deadly  concentimlion  of  every  evil  passion 
rioted  within  ray  bosom,  when  my  hopes  bare  been 
swept  oS*  with  the  gold  I  burned  to  clatch.  This 
mad  passion — this  cursed  infatuation,  has  led  me 
with  giant  strides,  into  the  very  golf  of  perdition— 
for  this  I  am  here  to-night — for  this  I  have  beg- 
gared my  wife  and  child — for  this  I  have  bartered 
my  reputation,  my  honor — it  may  be,  my  eternal 
peace. '^  The  miserable  victim  bent  bis  bead  upon 
his  clasped  hands,  and  the  fevered  throbbings  of 
his  temples  then  almost  transparent,  the  beating 
pulses  might  be  distinctly  marked,  as  each  heary 
throb  stirred  the  silvered  locks  overhanging^  his 
brow. 

Florence  sobbed  with  the  violence  of  her  con- 
flicting emotions — but  the  broken  words  which 
came  with  her  sobs,  were  those  which  songht  to 
bring  consolation  to  her  unhappy  and  cooflcienee- 
stricken  parent. 

"Alas!  my  child!"  again  spoke  the  wretched 
father,  "  my  heart  bleeds  with  a  drop  heaTier 
than  your  own — for  the  pangs  of  self-reproach  arc 
added  to  my  other  tortures.  For  months,  which 
seemed  to  me  years  for  the  excess  of  misery  they 
bore  me — for  months,  this  weight  has  lain  hcary 
upon  my  soul,  and  the  events  of  to-night  hire 
crushed  and  riven  it.  The  barbed  arrow  has  lone 
enough  rankled  in  the  festered  wound— the  deadly 
blow  has  at  length  been  dealt,  and  the  life-blood 
which  has,  so  long,  been  slowly  ebbing  away,  now 
pours  forth  its  last  ruddy  drops  in  one  gush." 

Florence  looked  up  in  her  father's  face  as  he 
thus  spoke,  and  then  for  the  fiist  time,  marked  the 
ashy  hue  of  his  features  and  the  livid  lip  and  co- 
lorless cheek — more  ashy — more  lirid— more  co- 
lorless, now  that  the  excitation  of  feeling  had 
gone  by — the  whirlwind  of  passion  had  expended 
its  violence — and  exhaustion  and  lassitude  had 
again  crept  over  him.  Fearful  omens  I  Disgnce, 
penury,  and  beggary,  were  a  force  before  which 
the  strong  man  quailed — his  spirit  was  quenched— 
his  pride  bowed — his  heart  riven, — and  though 
death  hurries  on  apace  to  such,  the  last  enemy 
comes  not  in  hostile  guise  or  on  unwelcome  mission! 

"  Father !"  murmured  Florence  Iremuloasly  and 
with  a  nameless  dread  increasing  as  she  re^anlcd 
his  altered  appearance—"  Father,  you  look  ill ! 
Let  me  assist  you  to  your  bed,  and  I  will  wntch 
beside  you  while  you  sleep— do,  dear  father,**  ad- 
ded she  coaxingly. 

There  came  no  answer  to  her  persuasions,  no 
return  of  the  affectionate  caress,  with  which  ?he 
essayed  to  enforce  her  words — the  same  frJghifal! 
ashy,  colorless  pallor  was  upon  his  face — a  pallor 
that  seemed  settling  deeper  and  deeper  open  each 
feature.    The  eyes  glared  fixedly  upon  her;  and 
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the  hand  in  which  her  own  rested,  felt  cold — and 
stifT— and  clammy.     She  sprang  to  her  feet. 

**  Nay,  Florence,  dear  child  !"  said  her  father 
faintly  and  slowly,  "do  not  move  from  beside  me. 
but  lay  my  hea4  upon  your  bosom !  I  am  indeed 
far  happier  in  this  dark  hour,  than  I  deemed  my- 
self.'* There  came  other  words,  but  they  were  in- 
distioct,  and  spoken  in  broken  murmurs.  Florence 
bent  down  to  catch  them — but  as  she  did  so,  a 
frightful  convulsion  passed  over  the  features.  The 
head  rested  more  heavily  upon  her  breast — the 
ghastly  hue  of  the  face  became  yet  more  ghastly — 
and  the  lips  quivered  wildly  and  tremulously. 
Stoopiug  over  him,  Florence  prest  her  lips  upon 
the  forehead,  but  instantly  started  back  at  its  icy 
coldness,  with  a  thrill  of  fear — of  dark  dread— of 
intense  dismay — and  then,  with  one  wild  scream  of 
angaish  which  awoke  the  echoes  of  each  cell 
and  passage  of  the  drear  prison-house,  she  fell  in- 
sensible from  her  chair.  The  yictim  of  the  heart's 
ferer  was  done  with  the  things  of  Time->-the  light 
that  had  been  so  long  waning  and  sinking,  was 
suddenly  put  out — and  the  living  daughter  lost  the 
conaciousoess  of  her  first  bereavement,  beside  the 
breathless  body  of  the  dead  father !  \ 

CHAPTER  XI. 

"Oh !  this  is  the  poison  of  deep  grief;  it  spriogs 
All  from  her  father's  death." — Hamlet. 

Azrael  brooded  darkly  over  the  abode,  whose 
portals  had  never  before  been  brushed  by  his  wing; 
and  Death,  startling  in  its  suddenness — aggravated 
Id  its  horrors,  had  prostrated  every  imajg^e  of  Hope 
which  stood  beside  (he  hearth  of  the  now  smitten 
and  sorrowing  mourners.  From  the  misty  depths 
wherein  the  Spirit  of  the  Future  hoards  up  years 
and  gifts  which  no  mortal  ken  may  number — no 
mortal  hand  dispense,  there  arose  no  host  of  new- 
born hopes  to  fill  up  the  chasm  in  the  shining  band, 
which  had  once  begirt  this  happy  home ! 

It  was  to  all  the  nakedness — the  drear  waste  of 
Life,  that  Florence  Courtland  awoke  from  the  long 
swoon  which  had  paralyzed  her,  when  the  awful 
calamity  of  a  father's  death  revealed  itself  to  her. 
How  terrible,  how  unspeakably  terrible,  was  that 
awakening ! !  Shuddering,  shrinking  from  the  hor- 
rible reality,  she  closed  her  eyes  and  would  have 
merged  herself  again  in  that  state  of  insensibility 
from  which  she  had  just  started — but  no !  Grief, 
tenacious  of  its  tears  and  its  lamentations,  tore 
away  every  covering  which  temporary  uncon- 
sciousness had  interposed  between  the  Bereaved 
and  the  Dead ;  and  again,  before  the  mental  gaze  of 
Florence,  rose  up  the  images  of  horror  which  had 
gone  nigh  to  sever  her  heartstrings.  She  was  in 
her  own  chamber,  tended  only  by  kind  and  sympa- 
thizing friends,  with  no  sound  to  jar  on  her  ear, 
save  the  soft  footstep  and  whispered  word — and 
yet,  she  seemed  again  spell-bound  in  the  presence ' 


of  Death — again  she  beheld  the  sad  pale  face  with 
unclosed  eyes  and  livid  lips — again  she  seemed  to 
start  from  the  clay-cold  icy  touch — and  again  the 
scream  of  agony  which  could  not  vent  its  anguish 
in  words,  seemed  borne  along  the  lofty  halls,  and 
echoed  and  reechoed,  until  a  whole  army  of  unseen 
spirits  took  op  the  wild  cry  and  flung  it  from  rank 
to  rank,  with  a  fierceness  which  was  as  if  multi- 
plied from  countless  voices.  Strange  faces  min- 
gled with  the  familiar  ones  of  her  home,  and  they 
peered  gibingly  upon  her;  scoffs  and  taunts 
seemed  to  blend  with,  and  drown  the  words  of 
sympathy.  Delirium  was  revelling  fiercely  in  poor 
Florence's  brain,  torturing  her  calamity  into  shapes 
even  more  heart-sickening  than  its  reality,  and 
peopling  her  desolation,  not  with  kindly  countenan- 
ces and  *'  ministering  angels,**  but  with  gibing,  gig- 
gling phantoms  that  mocked  at  her  agony,  while 
Death,  multiplied  into  an  infinity  of  revolting  ima- 
ges, was  ever  stalking  before  her,  she  the  only 
living,  breathing  object  amid  livid  corses — putrify- 
ing  masses ! 

Weeks  went  by  thus  fearfully  to  the  tortured 
sufferer,  and  her  bright  youth  seemed  prostrated 
with  a  violence  from  which  it  might  not  again  re- 
bound, and  the  pure  health  of  her  mind  was,  as  if 
blasted  and  palsied  by  a  despair  from  which  it 
might  no  more  be  extricated.  Eyes  looked  sor- 
rowful and  grew  tearful  to  behold  the  premature 
wreck  of  so  much  loveliness — and  hearts  sank,  all 
sickened,  as  the  ear  caught  the  wild  ravings  and 
hopeless  plaints  of  a  spirit  stricken  so  sorely,  so 
bitterly,  that  it  imaged  itself  forever  severed  from 
the  fair  and  happy  things  which  make  up  the  pa- 
geant of  Life's  Spring-time — bow  the  voice  shriek- 
ing in  anguish — exhausting  itself,  in  wild  cries  of 
despair  and  agony — ^now  melting  in  exquisite  pa- 
thos and  murmuring  faint  and  subdued  words  of 
pleading  aflfection — ^rendered  yet  more  touching  by 
the  burning  tears,  which  rained  over  the  thin  cheeks 
of  the  sufferer. 

Youth  struggled  long— obstinately — and,  at  last, 
successfully-— for,  intelligence  now  came  back  to 
the  softened  countenance — the  flush  of  fever  de- 
parted from  the  attenuated  features — and  words  of 
gentleness  and  sanity  once  more  issued  from  the 
pale  and  trembling  lips.  With  returning  health 
and  reviving  powers,  came  reflection,  repentance, 
and  better  and  holier  feelings  to  the  breast  of  Flo- 
rence Courtland ;  and  when  she  arose  from  the 
couch,  where,  after  delirium  had  spent  itself,  the 
sweet  soothings  of  heavenly  teachings  descended, 
the  restless  spirit  was  softened — the  worldly  heart 
refined — rebellious  murmurings  hushed — and  sin- 
ful regrets  and  repinings  stilled.  The  tempest- 
cloud  was  riven,  and  through  its  rif^s,  streamed 
forth  the  rays  whose  light  had  been  so  long — so 
darkly— so  sullenly  shrouded  ! 

Florence's  step  had  not  regained  its  elasticity — 
her  lip  its  smile — ^nor  her  cheek  its  bloom, — when 
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she  charged  herself  with  the  painfal  task  of  arran- 
ging their  tasteful  furniture,  for  a  public  sale; 
such  a  measure  was  indispensable ;  and  was  not  she 
fitter  to  make  these  arrangements  than  the  mother, 
whose  emaciated  frame  could  illy  support  the  fa- 
tigue, or  whose  heart  the  many  emotions  such  a  duty 
must  call  back  to  life  ?  Florence  paused  for  a  mo- 
ment as  she  entered  the  apartment,  and  tears  swam 
in  her  eyes  as  memory  came  back  at  view  of  each 
familiar  object.  There  stood  the  luxurious  sofa  on 
which  the  beloTed  father  had  so  often  reclined  af- 
ter his  hours  of  toil — ^here,  the  "  old  arm-chair," 
with  all  its  host  of  dear  memories — there  hung  the 
polished  mirror  wiiose  surface  had,  so  often,  bright- 
ly given  back  her  beautiful  face,  or  grown  gorgeous 
and  glittering  with  the  throng  of  the  young  and 
fair — here,  grouped  to  themselves,  as  if  too  hallow- 
ed to  come  within  the  touch  of  every-day  comforts, 
might  be  seen  the  beautiful  musical  instruments, 
imprisoning  within  each  gilded  string  or  ivory  key, 
the  hidden  soul  of  Harmony — whose  tones,  she 
had,  with  skilful  touch,  oft  rung  forth  in  the  hour 
of  her  beauty*8  triumph,  holding  the  while  the  lis- 
tening crowd  in  sweet  thraldom — or  made  happy 
with  soft  and  tender  strains,  the  solitude  of  her 
home,  with  no  listeners — no  flatterers,  save  the  fond 
and  proud  parents !  Upon  the  marble  tables,  in  ele- 
gant confusion,  were  scattered  rich  prints — ^gor- 
geously bound  volumes — ^and  various  specimens  of 
exquisite  ingenuity  and  taste,  with  which  the  pier- 
tables  of  every  modern  saloon  are  crowded.  It 
was  at  one  of  these  stands,  that,  after  making 
every  arrangement  necessary,  and  restoring  some- 
thing like  order  and  regularity  to  the  chaos  around 
her,  Florence  paused  half-musing,  with  her  hand 
lightly  clasping  a  richly-decorated  volume,  and 
commenced  turning  over  its  leaves  rapidly  :  '*  This 
shall  not  go,"  said  she  aloud ;  ^*  I  cannot  part  from 
you,  dear  and  sole  souvenir^^^  and  she  prest  her 
lips  again  and  again  upon  it.  As  she  did  so,  a 
withered  rose  escaped  from  the  pages,  and  falling 
to  the  floor,  the  faded  leaves  dropped  from  the  stem. 
How  many,  how  tender  were  the  memories  linked 
to  that  flower !  A  beautiful  blush  came  quick  and 
warm  over  her  cheek,  as  she  stooped  to  collect  the 
scattered  treasure,  and  ere  she  had  restored  the 
withered  leaves  to  a  place  in  her  book,  and  remo- 
ved that  apart  from  the  gorgeous  pile  from  which 
she  had  selected  it,  there  was  a  dewy  brightness 
in  her  eye  "  presaging  tears,"  and  the  flush  on  her 
cheek  had  deepened  into  a  brilliant  crimson.  Flo- 
rence was  not  aware,  that  while  she  held  the  book, 
which  had  called  up  so  many  memories,  Harley 
had  entered  the  room ;  for,  she  stood  with  her  back 
to  the  door,  and  did  not  perceive  him.  He  had 
overheard  the  passionate  exclamation  which  pre- 
ceded her  withdrawal  of  the  volume — ^had  witness- 
ed the  pressure  of  her  lips  upon  its  pages,  and  the 
discovery  and  restoration  of  the  faded  flower. 
'*  Can  it  be  possible,"  exclaimed  he,  half-aloud, 


as  the  truth  flashed  bright  upon  him.  The  book— 
a  beautiful  and  splendidly  pictured  copy  of  Taaso's 
**  Gerusaiemme  Liberata,'*^  had  been  presented  to 
Florence  by  Somerville.  Together  they  had  read 
the  beauties  of  the  kalian  bard,  in  his  own  rich 
language ;  and,  *'  mingling  love  and  lore  together," 
the  volume  had  thus  many  and  tender  associatioiu 
connected  with  it.  Of  the  gift  and  of  the  mataal 
studies,  Harley  had  known ;  he  now  became  pos- 
sessed of  the  hidden  secret  of  Florence  which  she 
had  so  long — so  successfully,  yet  so  bitterly  to  her- 
self, hoarded  in  her  bosom^s  depths.  **  She  loves 
him — she  loves  him,"  half-murmured  heexultiDglj, 
"  and  how  have  1  wronged— how  misrepresented 
that  true,  and  noble,  and  impassioned  heart!  hot 
all,  all  shall  be  repaired.  Dear  Somerville,  dear 
Florence,  I,  who  have  severed  will  again  anite 
you !" 

He  had  not  seen  Florence  since  her  bereave- 
ment. No  wonder,  then,  as  he  now  advanced  to  greet 
her,  his  voice  trembled — and  she,  taming  color- 
less, as  recollections  crowded  opon  her,  yielded  to 
a  passion  of  tears ;  neither  spoke,  for  it  was  a  mo- 
ment sacred  to  the  memory  of  the  dead !  At  last 
Florence,  checking  her  emotion  with  a  powerful 
eflbrt,  said 

'^  You  see  me  employed  in  the  discbaige  of  a 
melancholy  duty.  At  noon  the  house  is  thrown 
open  for  a  public  sale  of  our  fumitore,  and  I  hare 
been  finishing  its  arrangement." 

'*  Cannot  I  assist  you  1"  asked  Harley. 

*'  No !  but  I  thank  you  just  as  much  is  if  jm 
had  done  so.  I  have  attended  to  all,*'  added  she, 
as  rising,  she  glanced  around  her,  **  and  as  the 
hours  are  passing  swiftly,  I  must  not  linger  here. 
There  is  nothing  for  me  now  to  do,  but  to  bid  &re- 
well  to  my  musical  instruments — ^the  cheriM 
companions  of  so  many  years !  This  may  be  child- 
ish fancy ;  but,"  and  she  sighed  heavily, "  my  low 
for  their  melody  is  one  of  the  few  bright  fancies, 
of  which  grief  has  not  robbed  me." 

Then  sitting  to  the  piano,  she  rambled  over  the 
keys  in  a  half- wild,  hidf-plaintive  melody—bat  the 
sounds  made  Harley  start — ^in  the  curtaioless,  lofty 
apartment,  they  seemed  hollow — unnaturaMikc  a 
dirge  for  the  happy  hours  sach  tones  had  winged— 
now  gone,  gone  forever ! !  With  a  tear-drop  in 
either  eye,  Florence  arose  and  closed  the  instru- 
ment— ^then  turning  to  her  harp — 

'*  I  cannot  touch  this,"  said  she,  as  she  threw  her 
arms  about  it  and  leaned  her  face  against  its  gilded 
frame,  the  tears  which  had,  before,  trembled  spoi 
her  lashes,  overflowing  her  eyes  and  ikKiding  her 
pale  face — ^*'  it  was  my  poor  father^s  lastgifl."  She 
wept  bitterly  for  a  moment— when  she  rai«ed  her 
head,  Harley  had  gone. 

The  next  morning,  the  beautiful  moaical  instra- 
ments  of  Florence  were  restored  to  her.  Hariey. 
the  friend  of  bright  days— the  friend  of  cheerie* 
hours,  had,  with  the  generosity  of  his  sharactcr, 
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aod  the  wannth  of  his  attachment,  purchased  them 
and  presented  them  to  her.  Cloaked  in  all  the  re- 
fiDemeot  of  delicacy  and  thus  offered,  Florence 
eould  DOt  refuse  imposing  upon  herself  this  obliga- 
tion to  one,  who  had  yielded  her  a  smile  in  pros- 
perity— a  tear  in  adversity  ! 

CHAPTER  XII. 

'^Ler.    lUostrimo,  haono  portato  quests  lettera. 
•  •  •  •  (11  Servitore  parte ;  il  Cavaliere  apre  la  lettera,") 

Oaldoni. 

Upon  the  countenance  of  Herbert  Somerville, 
rested  the  sickliness  of  **  hope  deferred,"  rather 
than  the  haggard ness  consequent  on  fashionable 
dissipation ;  for,  though  he  continued  to  loiter  amid 
the  bewildering  charms  of  a  Washington  season, 
prolonged  as  that  season  had  been,  yet  now  waning 
fast,  it  was  not  with  a  view  to  mingle  deep  in  its 
briUiant  festivities,  but  to  linger  where  he  might 
earliest  receive  tidings  for  which  his  heart  panted, 
lo  the  half-promise  of  his  friend  at  parting,  the 
loTer^s  fond  credulity  already  read  many  a  flatter- 
ing hope,  and  day  after  day,  the  anticipation  of  re- 
eeiring  the  summons  which  should  woo  him  back 
to  the  truth  of  his  early  dreams,  was  brooded  over, 
until  what  had  been  but  hape^  deepened  into  expec- 
latum;  aod  as  disappointment  trode  upon  the  steps 
of  each  departing  day,  Herbert  grew  sad,  dispiri- 
ted aod  gloomy.  It  was  in  such  mood  as  this,  he 
sat  one  morning  alone  and  thoughtful  in  his  apart- 
ment. 

*'  Beg  pardon  for  interrupting  you,  sir,"  said  the 
officious  vo/et  de  chambre,  as  he  stole  with  noise- 
less footstep  upon  the  privacy  of  Herbert — *^  beg 
pardon  for  interrupting  you — but  there  has  just 
come  a  letter  for  you,  sir,  and  as  I  knew  you  had 
been  aoxioos  for  one,  I  thought  I  would  just  step 
up  and  give  it  to  you  myself.  No  offence,  I  hope, 
sir^—perseyered  the  garrulous  valet  as  he  deliv- 
ered the  long-looked-for  letter  into  the  hands  of 
Somerville. 

*'0h  no!  certainly  no  offence,  Francois,"  said  Her- 
bert, as,  striving  to  repress  his  agitation,  he  received 
the  letter,  and  with  assumed  nonchalance  proceeded 
to  examine  the  superscription — the  stamp— and  to 
decipher  the  hieroglyphical  characters  upon  the 
massive  seal.  But  the  curiosity  of  the  Ministre 
de  Toilette  was  not  disposed  to  be  so  easily  ap- 
peased— and  ostensibly  busying  himself  with  setting 
aside  every  stray  slipper — and  vagabond  boot — ^ar- 
ranging and  re-arranging  with  mathematical  preci- 
sion, the  disordered  array  of  trowsers  and  coats — 
vests  and  scarfs— depositing  in  its  respective  cor- 
ner, the  countless  hosts  of  newspapers  and  pamph- 
lets— restoring  order  to  the  chaos  of  brush  and 
comb — perfume  flasks,  and  scented  mouchoir — 
cards  and  billet  (fot<J^— cloaks  and  caps— Francois 
continued  to  linger  within  view  of  the  operation  of 
unfolding  the  scioll. 


"  That  will  do,  Fran<jow"— and  "  that  will  do," 
repeated  Somerville  at  every  tour  diplomatique  of 
the  persisting  valet — but  the  keen  glance  of  Fran- 
cois detected  some  enormity  of  negligence,  which 
mustbe  adjusted,  and — **  presently,  sir — presently," 
was  ever  the  satisfactory  response. 

"  Fran<;ois,  you  may  go  now,"  at  length  said  the 
tortured  Somerville, "  I  will  ring  when  I  need  your 
services." 

**  Pardon  me,  sir — but  there  is  a  leetle  dust  upon 
your  coat — just  here.  I  will  soon  brush  it  off—now, 
sir" — and  coming  behind  him  he  began  whisking  his 
weapon  across  Herbert^s  shoulders  with  profes- 
sional dexterity,  but  not  too  industriously  to  forbid 
an  occasional  glance  at  the  object  of  his  curiosity. 
Herbert  submitted  to  this  martyrdom  with  unflinch- 
ing fortitude  for  the  space  of  five  minutes,  but 
finding  it  was  to  be  of  indefinite  duration,  he  ex- 
claimed in  angry  expostulation  against  its  contin- 
uance, and  so  successfully,  that  the  baflled  Fran- 
<;ois  at  length  withdrew,  stopping  in  his  course  to 
the  door,  to  set  back  every  chair  which  was  not  in 
precise  juxtaposition  to  the  wall. 

"  I  will  bring  up  the  bill  of  fare,  sir,  that  you 
may  order  your  dinner,"  persisted  the  retiring  valet 
as  he  stood  in  the  open  door. 

"  Yes !  yes! — any  thing — every  thing  yon  please, 
but  for  heaven's  sake  let  me  alone  now,"  ejacula- 
ted Herbert  with  angry  impatience. 

Stepping  over  the  threshold,  Francois  closed 
the  door  after  him,  and  Somerville,  tearing  open 
the  letter  in  which  his  eye  soon  detected  the  chi- 
rography  of  Harley,  with  an  anxiety  the  greater 
from  the  long  and  tantalizing  del^y,  proceeded  to 
hurry  over  its  contents. 

*^  You  will  be  sure  to  ring,  sir,  when  you  need 
me,"  spoke  the  soft  voice  of  Francois,  as  he  once 
■ore  returned  to  the  attack,  and  obtruded  his  vi- 
sage again  in  the  door-way,  but  a  muttered  threat 
was  the  only  reply,  vouchsafed  to  his  polite  over- 
tures ;  and  fairly  discomfited,  the  weary  assailant 
slunk  away. 

Again  Somerville  addressed  himself  to  the  scroll, 
and  skimming  lightly  over  the  prologue,  with  quick- 
ened pulse  and  rapturous  joy,  he  dwelt  upon  the 
words,  which  bade  the  hopes  of  his  heart  spring 
up  and  bloom  once  more ! 

'*  You  are  not  ignorant  of  the  destructive  fire 
which  has  swept  away  so  large  a  portion  of  our 
city,"  wrote  Harley ;  "  but  I  have  yet  to  impart  to 
you  intelligence  springing  from  this  disaster,  which, 
while  it  surprises,  will  affect  you  with  mingled 
emotions  of  happiness  and  regret ;  and  first,  regret : 
I  allude  to  the  unexpected  failure  of  our  mutual 
friend  Mr.  Courtland,  which  was  partly  the  conse- 
quence of  immense  losses  sustained  by  the  disas- 
trous fire.  I  say  partly,  for  as  these  losses  were 
not  generally  known — not  suspected  by  his  imme- 
diate family,  he  strove  to  repair  them,  ere  they 
should  be  so;  and,  for  this  end,  he  immerted  him- 
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self  in  all  the  maddening  excitements  of  play 
where,  it  seems,  for  months  he  struggled  to  woo 
back  the  capricious  goddess — and  thus  he  sunk  bis 
remaining  fortune ;  but  such  infatuation  has  brought 
ruin  upon  him  and  destitution  upon  his  family,  for 
it  has  been  but  some  few  weeks  past,  that  he  was 
imprisoned  for  innumerable  debt«  eontracted  at  the 
gaming-table,  which  he  could  not  discharge ;  and 
crushed  by  adverse  fortune  and  the  stigma  of  im- 
prisonment, he  survived  the  degradation  of  such 
confinement,  but  a  few  hours.  These  are  themes 
which  will  touch  upon  your  regrets,  dear  Somer- 
ville.  Turn  we  now,  to  one,  which  will  call  back 
all  the  fair  train  of  hopes  and  joys,  I  once  consi- 
dered mere  shadowy  phantoms  and  but  the  treach- 
erous gleams,  of  an  ignis  fatuus  light — Florence 
Courtland ." 

"  I  beg  Mr.  Somerville^s  pardon,*'  lisped  forth 
the  welUremembered  accents  of  his  dogging  valet, 
as  the  door  just  opened  sufficiently  to  satisfy  his 
prying  glances ;  "  I  beg  Mr.  Somerville's  pardon, 
but  did  he  say,  I  should  bring  up  the  bill  of  fare  T' 

Patience  had  truly  ^'  had  her  perfect  woik.^'  To 
be  interrupted  by  such  teehnicalities,  just  when  the 
fairy  world  of  Love  and  the  image  of  its  queen, 
were  opening  in  their  radiant  hues,  before  his  gaze ! 
it  was  too  muck.  Striding  to  the  door  from  which 
the  intruding  visage  abducted  itself  with  all  des- 
patchy  Somerville  slammed,  bolted,  locked,  double- 
locked  and — kicked  the  unoffending  portal,  and  then 
settling  once  more  in  his  chair,  finished,  without 
interruption,  the  perusal  of  the  letter  which  bade 
him  cherish  every  hope,  even  the  brightest — and 
the  dearest — and  concluded  by  urging  his  depar- 
ture for  New- York  without  postponement. 

The  ring  of  the  bell,  which  summoned  the  ap- 
pearance of  Fraapois,  was  repeated  with  ominous 
violence  more  than  once,  ere  the  now  tardy  vaitt 
answered  its  call. 

"  Francois,  my  good  Fran^^ois,*'  said  the  now  soft 
voice  of  Somerville  to  him  as  he  entered,  "you  must 
have  all  things  in  readiness  for  my  departure  this 
evening." 

Sunset  found  Somerville  on  his  Northward  route, 
with  a  speed,  which  almost "  kept  pace  with  the  ex- 
pectancy" of  the  impatient  and  happy  lover ! 

CHAPTER  XIIL 

"  Quid  si  prisca  redit  Venus 

**  Dtductosque  jugo  cogit  aheno  ?"— JETorot. 

"So  Somerville,  I  did  not  mistake,  when  I 
thought  my  letter  would  bring  you,  not  exactly  on 
the  wings  of  love,  but  propelled  onward  by  a  puff 
or  two  of  orthodox  steam  !  You  must  not  quarrel 
with  me  if  I  have  to  postpone,  for  a  few  days,  the 
bliss  of  your  re-union  to  the  lady  of  your  vows ; 
but  the  truth  is,  she  is  now  away  from  the  city, 
and  moreover,  I  am  under  an  engagement  to  meet 
an  old  friend  at  his  country-house  a  short  distance 


up  the  river.  I  am  going  thence  to-morrow,  and 
propose  taking  yon  with  me,  to  which  plan  yon 
are  not  to  object  I  forewarn  yon." 

Such  were  the  words  which  followed  the  greet- 
ing of  Robert  Harley  to  his  friend  on  the  arrival 
of  the  latter  at  New- York, 

"  This  is  positively  tantalizing,  Harley,^  com- 
menced Somerville,  "  and  if  you  will  not" 

"Hush!"  interrupted  his  companion,  "* give 
thy  thoughts  no  tongue ;'  for  remember,  I  hold  your 
destiny  and  must  be  propitiated  by  gentle  words, 
and  unhesitating  obedience.  *  To  go  or  not  to  go, 
is  now  the  question.' " 

"  If  you  place  any  penalty  upon  my  disobedi- 
ence of  your  mandate,  I  have  no  part  left,  bot  to 
adopt  the  former  alternative,"  laughed  Somerville. 

"  Ungraciously  granted — nevertheless  a  concar- 
rence  in  my  arrangements,  though  so  sdlenly  ren- 
dered, must  needs  be  thankfully  accepted  by  me. 
To-morrow  then,  we  commence  our  fairy  voyage." 

And  a  fairy  voyage  it  was,  as,  with  the  aereoe 
and  bright  heavens  of  laughing  May  aboTe  and 
her  store  of  leaf  and  blossom  lavished  on  either 
side,  the  two  friends  were  wafVed  along  the  silvery 
current  of  the  Hudson.  Mid-day  brought  them 
within  view  of  the  superb  residence  which  was 
the  place  of  their  destination ;  and  SomeniQe, 
who  was  a  lover  of  nature  in  all  her  varied  garbs 
and  different  moods,  looked  with  an  enraptoredeyc 
upon  the  beautiful  objects  by  which  he  was  begirt, 
and  in  which  the  Spring — that  most  tasteful  of  all 
tire- women,  had  robed  Dame  Nature. 

"  Your  friend's  establishment  in  the  midit  of  its 
woodlands  and  open  fields—flashing  founts  aa^l 
ornamented  grounds,  appears  to  have  beeo  bom  of 
princely  munificence,"  said  Somerville  to  Harley, 
as  they  now  neared  the  landing-place—"  boi  that 
pretty  little  Gothic  cottage,  which,  with  its  wreath 
of  woodbine,  roses,  and  jasmine,  seems  making  a 
mirror  to  itself  of  the  glassy  river,  so  closely  does 
it  verge  upon  the  silvery  wave — that  beaotifal  little 
structure  takes  away  from  the  charms  of  the  more 
regal-looking  palazzo.  It  reminds  me  of  Cole- 
ridge's sweet  lines,  which  to  remember,  you  have 
only  to  glance  toward  yon  hiry  dwelling. 

**  Low  was  our  pretty  cot ;  our  tallest  rose 
Peeped  i*  ih'  chamber  window^ 

"e/  ceteroy^'  interrupted  Harley,  as  he  w* 
leaped  upon  the  shore ;"  as  we  are  on  this  dirty 
terra  firma  once  more,  we  will,  for  the  pieseni, 
have  done  with  sublimities,  extaties  and  the  like; 
come  now,  let  me  introduce  jou  to  my  iirieDd  Mr. 
Mandeville— Mr.  Somerville,  Mr.  MandeTille." 
This  gentleman  was  the  acquaintance  of  Harley, 
to  whose  house  they  were  destined  u  fisiters, 
and  the  introduction  so  unceremoniously  efected, 
was  scarce  over,  the  cordial  welcome  givco,  ere 
the  worthy  host,  hurrying  his  guests  into  his  car- 
riage which  was  already  in  waiting*  «ooo  wbiil«d 
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tbem  throttgh  green  field  and  shaded  lane  to 
his  princely  portals.  Arrived  at  thia  domain  of 
fouDt  aod  flower,  aanahine  and  shade,  amid  its  en- 
chaotments,  the  remaining  hours  of  the  morning 
sped  awiiVIy  and  pleasantly.  The  dinner  was  ar- 
noged  with  a  taste,  and  relished  with  a  gout 
which  woold  have  done  honor  to  a  Lucuilus — but 
every  pleasure  must  have  an  end — and  so  had,  I 
weeo,  the  princely  banquets  of  the  Roman  gour- 
nmd;  and  so,  certain  it  is,  came  to  a  close  the 
more  modem  feast,  on  whose  dainties,  courteous 
reader,  you  and  I,  like  the  fabled  Lydian  monarch, 
have  in  vain  cast  the  longing  eye— fruitlessly 
stretched  forth  the  covetous  hand. 

**  I  most  really  introduce  you  at  my  sylvan  feast, 
geollemeo"— said  Mr.  Mandeville  to  his  guesu, 
as  they  rose  from  the  table — '*  and  yet  I  should  not 
claim  any  participation  in  the  fairy  banquet,  for  it 
is  oDe,  suggested,  arranged,  and  conducted  by  my 
young  folks,  on  the  occasion  of  a  birth-day  of  one 
among  tbem.  Ton  may  peep  stealthily  on  their 
festivities,  if  it  be  only  to  see  how  well  the  wood- 
Dymphs  can  be  represented,  in  an  age  so  bare  of 
fable,  as  this  of  ours.^ 

So  saying,  he  led  the  way  to  a  sequestered  part 
of  the  grounds,  whence  soon  was  heard  the  prattle 
of  sweet  voices — the  glad  and  ringing  laugh  of 
cbiIdhood~the  echo  of  many  footfalls,  and  the 
notes  of  gay,  and  animating  music. 

"  I  must  place  you  in  ambush  here,**  said  their 
conductor  to  Somerville  and  Harley,  as  he  parted 
tbe  interlacing  boughs  of  many  trees  which  effec- 
toally  screened  them  from  discovery,  '*  for  if  the 
little  revellers  dream  of  such  spectators,  their 
mirth  is  entirely  spoiled." 

It  was  a  beautiful  and  inspiriting  scene  on  which 
they  had  stolen — the  band  of  youthful  dancers, 
scattered  over  the  green — ^the  smiling  faces,  all  in 
&  rosy  flush  from  joyful  excitement— the  flowing 
ktir,  wreathed  with  flowers — ^the  simple,  fesul 
dresses  of  pure  white — the  innocent,  and  silvery 
laugh— the  artless  prattle— all,  all  told  of  enjoy- 
ment  and  pleasure ;  but  as  some  sombre  shape  of 
grief  or  evil  ever  walks  beside  the  bright  images 
of  happiness,  so  in  the  centre  of  this  gay  circle, 
sat  one,  whose  deep  mourning  habiliments  bespoke 
the  sorrow  that  was  at  her  heart,  and  that  ^ere 
was  little  kindred  sentiment  between  her  and  the 
group  clustered  around  her.  She  was  the  Lady- 
Moaician  who  directed  the  dance,  and  ever,  as  her 
white  fingers  flew  with  brilliant  execution  over 
the  golden  strings  of  her  harp,  yon  did  not  marvel 
that  the  sigh  oft  heaved  her  bosom  and  the  tear 
stole  down  her  pale  cheek,  for  the  sable  dress  sug- 
gested images  all  apart  from  gladness  and  happi- 
ness. The  face  of  the  lady  was  turned  away 
from  the  concealed  spectators  of  the  scene,  but 
DOW  that  some  little  disagreement  occurred  be- 
tween the  youthful  revellers,  who,  in  a  body  re- 
puredto  her  to  aeek  her  mediation,  she  turned 


towards  one  favored  little  plaintiff,  and  stooping 
over  her,  to  caress  her,  the  masses  of  dark  hair 
fell  over  her  features  and  shrouded  the  bright 
sunny  ringlet3  of  the  child  at  her  knee.  The  ca- 
ress given — ^the  consoling  word  whispered,  the 
lady  raised  her  head,  and  shaking  from  her  brow 
the  shining  tresses  which  yet  hong  over  it,  Somer- 
ville beheld  the  face  of  Florence  Courtland  !  that 
face  he  had  last  seen  so  radiant — so  glowing — so 
beauteous — now  pale — saddened,  yet  to  him  not 
the  less  dear — not  the  less  lovely.  Surprise,  joy- 
ful surprise,  took  from  him  all  utterance. 

"  Confess,"  said  Harley,  turning  gaily  to  him, 
"  confess  that  my  ruse  de  guerre j  was  the  strata- 
gem of  no  inexperienced  tactician !  but,  Somerville, 
ray  friend,  the  surprise  has  been  too  much  for  you,** 
added  he,  as  he  marked  the  excessive  paleness  of 
Herbert's  features  and  the  tremor  of  hia  frame. 

"To  quiet  all  such  emotions,"  said  good  Mr. 
Mandeville,  who,  it  seems,  was  a  partie  in  the  in- 
nocent artifice,  and  who  had  until  now,  guarded 
the  secret  with  laudable  care,  "  to  put  to  flight  the 
ghost-like  pallor,  and  call  back  the  healthful  hue, 
let  us  seek  nearer,  the  inspiration  of  the  scene 
on  which  we  have  too  long  been  practising  this  sys- 
tem of  espionage*'* — and  the  old  gentleman,  putting 
back  the  foliage  which  concealed  them,  stepped  at 
once  upon  the  green,  followed  closely  by  Harley 
and  Somerville,  much  to  the  surprise  of  the  youth-* 
ful  party,  that  scampered  oflf  in  differtnt  directions, 
leaving  Florence  alone. 

"  I  have  come  unexpectedly,  Miss  Courtland," 
spoke  Mr.  Mandeville,  smiling  at  tlie  consterna- 
tion her  countenance  expressed,  "  and  have  inter- 
rupted the  merriment  of  your  little  dancers  most 
inopportunely,  but  I  leave  older  and  dearer  friends 
to  plead  my  excuse  for  such  intrusion — ^to  them 
I  confide  my  cause,  and  now,  I  must  away  to  seek 
the  naughty  truants." 

He  hurried  on,  while  Harley  and  Somerville  came 
forward  to  tender  their  greetings,  and  each  to  be  re- 
ceived with  that  sofl  grace  and  warmth  of  manner 
so  entirely  the  charm  and  witchery  of  Florence. 
Surprise  at  seeing  Somerville,  brought  the  warm 
rose  into  her  cheek,  but  with  such  beauteous  agita- 
tion, there  was  blended  no  shade  of  haughtiness 
or  coldness,  which  Herbert  at  first  dreaded,  for 
Harley  had  revealed  to  her  before,  the  influence 
which  he  had  employed,  in  eflfecting  the  unexpect- 
ed departure  of  Somerville  from  NewrYork,  and 
his  consequent  severance  from  her.  Florence  bad 
heard  all,  had  forgiven  all — and,  with  such  forgive- 
ness, stole  back  upon  her  heart,  all  the  depth  of 
its  passion — all  the  truth  of  its  tenderness  for 
Herbert  Somerville. 

Afler  the  moments  given  to  mutual  salutations, 
and  mutual  inquiries,  Harley  considerately  recol- 
lected that  he  had  omitted  to  deliver  some  messa- 
ges of  the  last  importance  to  Mr.  Mandeyille, 
with  which  he  had  been  entrusted  by  some  friend  in 
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the  city — ^"  and  anlesi  he  hear  it  at  once,**  added 
he,  "  I  fear  ine  much,  I  ahall  not  be  honored  as  old 
Croft*8  Mercury  again.  Ha !  ha !  a  bright  thought 
that — Robert  Harley  the  Mercury  of  Isaac  Croft — 
alias  Jove — Jupiter— et  cetera — et  cetera.'* 

"  Florence,  dearest  Florence,**  whispered  Her- 
bert, as  the  oyerhanging  trees  hid  Harley  from 
their  view ;  **  beloved  one,  the  happiness  of  such  a 
re-union  with  you,  atones  for  all  the  wretchedness 
I  have  endured — all  the  dark,  miserable  moments 
I  have  suffered  since  our  severance,  and  how 
dark !  how  miserable !  they  have  been,  I  cannot 
paint  to  yon." 

He  clasped  the  small  white  hand  which  was  not 
withdrawn,  and  looking  op  into  the  beautiful  face, 
which  was  not  averted  from  such  tender  gaze,  he 
poured  forth  the  story  of  his  love^-his  burning 
love — his  faith,  his  unwavering  faith — his  hopes, 
his  bright  and  bewildering  and  transporting  hopes : 
and  for  all  reply,  the  lady  stooped  down  and 
placed  both  her  snowy  hands  in  his,  and  looked 
upon  him  with  her  eyes  filled  with  teurs, 
yet  beaming  with  an  affection  which  said  his 
love — his  faith — his  hopes  were  all  his  own ; 
then,  while  a  blush  like  the  tint  of  the  sunset^s 
cloud  trembled  upon  her  silken  cheek,  and  her  fea- 
tures, peerless,  spiritual  in  their  loveliness,  glowed 
with  emotions  so  rapturous,  so  holy,  Herbert  drew 
her  towards  him,  and  unresisted,  kissed  the  soft 
cheek — the  white  brow — and  the  rosebud  lipt — all 
of  which  he  now  could  call  his  own ! 

Florence,  too,  had  much  to  tell — and  as  she 
went  back  to  the  past,  and  lingered  upon  the  scene 
of  death  and  of  sorrow  which  had  so  bitterly  tried 
her  youth — her  voice  trembled,  and  the  tears  came 
afresh  into  her  eyes,  but  Herbert  kissed  them 
away,  and  whispered  to  her  of  the  hereafter  which 
was  so  bright  and  so  full  of  promise  to  them-— 4o 
them^  even  that  little  word,  pronounced  by  the  lip 
of  love,  seemed  brimming  with  tenderness,  and 
Florence  was  content  to  weep,  that  she  might  be 
consoled  by  the  one*  loved  voice— and  that  she 
might  be  soothed  by  the  word  and  caress  which 
her  tear-drops  called  forth  ! 

The  twilight  came  on  glorious,  with  its  rose- 
h«ed  elands  and  golden  shadows,  and  the  stars 
and  moon  looked  bright  in  the  cloudless  heavens, 
ere  the  levers  turned  their  steps  homeward— and 
then  Somerville  knew  the  pretty  Gothic  cottage, 
upon  which  he  had  looked  with  so  admiring  gaze, 
as  he  unconsciously  approached  the  haven  of  his 
hopes,  was  the  home  of  his  Florence.  Arrived 
there,  he  most  needs  see  if  the  interior  of  the 
fairy  dwelling  was  all  as  tasteful,  as  enchanting  as 
its  grounds  and  flowers  and  vine-dad  portico  gave 
promise ;  then,  within  the  pretty  parlor  was  another 
— ^the  mother  of  his  beloved — to  greet ;— and  there 
were  grouped  her  musical  instruments— her  rare 
flowers— the  books  she  loved-«-the  neat  and  elegant 


needle-work — the  solace  of  lonely  boon— tod 
Somerville  had  a  look  for  each ! 

Thus  the  evening  wore  away — how  bluuful  were 
its  hours !  how  rapturous  its  joys!  At  the  open 
window  whence  was  seen  the  broad  river  glassing 
the  stars,  he  sat  beside  Florence  and  hoog  OTer 
her,  as  she  sung  him  some  of  the  airs  he  lored— 
some  which  brought  back  the  recoUectioo  of  their 
young  love — ^in  its  rosy  dawn— or  when  she  hid 
ended,  and  only  the  night-wind  sighed  through  the 
strings  of  her  harp,  he  talked  to  her  of  bis  ptsnoo, 
and  pictured  the  fairy  life  of  joy  they  woald  lead 
in  his  own  island-home ;  or  bent  over  ber  to  catch 
the  half-murmured,  trembling  words  which  told 
him  how  long,  how  hopelessly,  how  tenderij  he 
had  been  beloved,  and  then,  when  he  had  listened 
to  sounds  so  dear,  he  looked  into  the  beaatifd  ejes, 
which  now  met,  now  shrank  from  the  giie 
"  That  watched,  and  wonhipped  their  day"— 

or  put  back  the  dark,  clustering  locks  fiom  ber 
brow,  that  brow  more  snowy — ^more  spiritoal  in  the 
light  of  the  moonbeams;  and  again  and  again, on- 
chided  and  unrebuked,  he  prest  his  lips  apoo  it 
So  passed  the  bright  sunmier  eve  to  Herbert 
Somerville,  and  so  went  by  its  winged  hoon  lo 
Florence  Courtland ! 

CHAPTER  XIV. 

**  Agni*.    Nous  serons  mari^s  ? 

"Anuilphe,    Oui— 

"  Agwh.    Mais  quand  ? 

^*Amoifhe,    IMs  ce  soir~" 

VEedtittFtrrma. 

She  "  walked  the  waters  like  a  thing  of  life"-tbe 
noble  vessel !  no  cloud  was  in  the  blue  sky—no  ware 
upon  the  glassy  waters — ^the  breeze  gently  rippied 
the  trackless  pathway  before  her,  and  swelled  ber 
snowy  sails,  as  she  glided  out  the  beautifol  har- 
bor of  New  York* 

**  I  now  feel,  dearest  Florence,  how  eotirdr  I 
am  loved,  now  that  I  see  you  resigning  home  and 
country  for  my  sake,'*  said  the  voice  of  Herbert 
SomerriUe,  as  together  they  lingered  upon  the 
deck  of  the  stately  vessel,  whfle  the  shores  they 
had  quitted,  were  fading  away  liks  a  dark  lioe 
upon  the  horizon. 

*'Home !  country !  Herbert?"  repeated Floresce 
turning  towards  him  with  a  bright  and  oonfidiag 
smile,  ^*  have  I  not  all  with  me  my  beiit  cherishes! 
Here^  added  she,  placing  her  hand  upon  his  ann, 
"  and  there  T'  glancing  toward  her  mother  who  sit 
apart  from  them.  '^  As  to  the  rest,  *  whither  thoe 
goest  I  will  go,  where  thou  diest  will  I  die,  and 
there  wUl  I  be  buried"— and  with  these  words,  the 
wife  clung  more  closely,  more  fondly,  more  loring- 
ly,  to  the  arm  of  the  husband  as  it  eneirded  her. 
•  •  •  •  •         • 

Harley  seems  to  possess  the  secret  of  perpetiw 
youth,  and  in  the  gay  and  fashionable  circles  of 
New-York,  heisstiUtobeaeen'*tJM  bog*^ 
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philosopher'^  of  its  microcosm — apparently  quite 
content  with  witnessing  the  connubial  bliss  of  those 
voaad  him,  without  adventuring;  his  own  bark  on 
those  treacherous  seas. 

**What  think  yon,  my  friend,*'  remarked  he  to 
OS,  the  last  time  we  found  ourselves  in  this  proud 
Babylon  of  America ;  ^*  what  think  yon  if  I  set  on 
foot  another  matrimonial  manceuvre,  not  for  my  own 
indiTidoal  benefit,  quod  avertat  DeuSf  but  for  the 
good  of  nankind  at  large — ^for  the  advantage  of  the 
myriads  of  despairing  Damsels  and  sighing  Bene- 
dicts ?  My  first  essay  at  match-making  has  succeed- 
ed a  merveille,  but  in  the  great  lottery,  not  every 
expectant  and  fair  petitioner  wins  a  Herbert 
SoMERviLLB — uor,  to  cvcry  hopeful  aspirant,  comes 
the  gift  of  a  Florence  Courtland." 

-     Mau. 


TO  A  PORTUGUESE  MAN-OF-WAR.* 

Ship  ahoy !  ship  ahoy !  O,  whither  away  T 

With  thy  sails  all  so  bright  and  thy  sides  all  so  gay. 

Painted  orer  with  colours  of  brilliant  hue ; 

Tby  bow,  s  deep  scarlet,  thy  hull,  a  light  blue ; 

While,  into  thy  serrice,  the  rainbow  ia  prest, 

To  fonn  s  rich  sone  to  encircle  tby  crest. 

Tiny  ship!  art  thoa  not  afraid  of  the  sea? 

Til  a  rough,  roagh  place  for  a  frail  bark,  like  thee ; 

Oor  vessel,  thoa  seest,  is  wide,  deep,  and  long, 

Aod  with  thick  oaken  aides ;  yet,  *tis  nothing  too  strong; 

Ami  Treoft  seen  it  tosaing,  and  pitching,  and  reeling, 

A&d  loodly  complaining  of  ocean's  harsh  dealing. 

Why,  thy  sides,  little  ship !  are  as  thin  as  thin  paper. 
And,  I  think,  ihoa  moat  oft  rut  a  curiooa  caper, 
Toss'd  and  bandied,  and  roird  quite  orer  and  orer, 
'Mid  the  high  curling  wares  ;  and  1  cannot  discorer 
How  a  little,  wee  thing,  like  thee,  should  be  found 
Far  out  on  the  sea,  quite  safe  and  quite  sound. 

*  The  Portuguese  men-of-war  are  found  in  all  the  Sou 
ihern  seas ;  but  are  particularly  abundant  in  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  where,  in  smooth  weather,  they  are  constantly  in 
»sht,  and  somctimea  hundreds  may  be  seen  at  a  time, 
^hen  full  grown,  the  body  of  the  animal  is  about  eight 
ioclies  in  length :  this  floata  on  the  surface  of  the  water, 
ud  consista of  nothing  more  than  a  thin  bladder  filled  with 
ur.  The  shape  is  like  that  of  an  egg,  the  small  end  being 
Btore  elongated  and  pointed,  and  slightly  curred.  This 
^d  is  of  a  daxxling  crimson  colour,  fading  gradually  and 
><MQ  giving  place  to  a  light  blue  which  forms  the  colour  of 
the  tides  or  hull.  Higher  up  is  a  dash  of  irised  colours. 
Along  the  upper  part  from  end  to  end,  is  a  crest  likewise 
of  bladder,  consisting  of  a  succession  of  chambers  filled 
«iih  air,  united,  and  forming  a  ridge,  probably  used  as 
>%il>.  From  the  lower  side  depend  a  number  of  red,  soft, 
flesh-like  fibres,  generally  about  fifteen  inchea  long,  though 
•ome  of  them  are  a  yard  or  more  in  length.  These  hare 
the  power  of  producing  a  severe  stinging  sensation,  and 
»re  doubtless  intended  to  act  both  as  ballast  and  for  de- 
'^act.  They  are  armed  with  innumerable  aharp  needles, 
•0  small  as  to  be  imperceptible  to  the  eye,  and  yet  capable 
or  producing  great  pain  and  eren  bliaten  when  drawn  orer 
the  naked  skin.  Thia  animal  ia  soroetimea  confounded 
«>ili  the  paper  nautilus,  but  is  entirely  a  different  thing. 


Ah!  I  see,  little  bark !  yes,  now  I  can  aee. 
How  it  comes  that  *mid  dangen,  all's  well  with  thee : 
The  same  mighty  hand,  that  our  gallant  ship  sares, 
Presertss  thee  aa  well  *mid  the  mountainous  wares. 
Our  stiength,  and  thine  too,  are  both  equally  nought, 
Unleas  each  ia  by  Him  through  the  dark  peril  brought. 

He  makes  us  ride  safe  o*er  the  wild  nphear*d  ocean. 

And  thee  He  hidet  safe  from  the  madd'nig  commotion ; 

And,  when  ita  wild  fury  is  orer,  we  meet, 

Both  ready  again,  with  a  wide  flowing  sheet. 

7^y  strength  is  in  Him  and  his  sheltering  arm. 

And  Hia  only  His  strength  that  can  save  u$  from  harm. 

We've  heard  of  thy  ralor,  O  brare  little  ship ! 

And  wo  to  the  foe,  thou  dost  onre  catch  agrip ! 

And  man,  in  his  pride  and  his  prowess,  has  felt 

Thy  rengeance,  when  harshly  with  thee  he  has  dealt : 

And  many  a  caution,  IVe  heard  from  afar, 

"  To  beware  of  the  Portuguese  fiah  man-of-war.'* 

Then  bright,  tiny  ship !  with  a  terrible  name. 
Which  so  boldly  dost  narigate.  and  fellowship  claim ; 
We  giro  it ;  and  bid  thee  a  hearty  adieu  : 
And  gladly  we'd  wish  thee  a  quick  passage  too. 
Did  we  know  thou  art  trying  to  make  any  port : 
But  we  don't  know ;  and  guessing  was  nerer  our  forte. 
U.  S.  PrigeUt  MaeedoniaH.  J. 


MEDICAL  STATISTICS  OF  THE  STATE  OF  VlflGINIA. 

From  causes,  which  we  are  unable  fully  to  de- 
yelope,  it  seems  to  have  become  ao  established 
custom  for  the  Medical  Students  of  the  Southern 
States,  but  more  especially  of  Virginia,  to  receive 
instruction  in  their  profession  at  the  Northern 
cities,  and  be  graduated  by  Northern  Medical  Col- 
leges. For  a  series  of  years,  such  instructions 
were  given  only  in  Philadelphia  and  Boston,  in 
which  cities  the  schools  of  medicine,  first  founded 
in  the  United  States,  were  located.  But,  as  soon 
as  similar  institutions  were  established  in  the  dif- 
ferent states,  they  met  with  the  patronage  and  en- 
couragement of  the  students  residing  in  those  states. 
A  number  of  flourishing  and  highly  respectable 
Medical  Schools,  has  consequently  sprung  op,  in  the 
Northern,  Eastern,  Western  and  Southern  States. 
The  schools  in  the  Southern  States,  however,  with 
the  exception  of  one  in  South  Carolina,  and  per- 
haps two  in  Maryland,  have  not  been  so  liberally 
encouraged  by  the  students  of  the  states  in  which 
they  are  located;  particularly  those  in  Virginia, 
which,  though  conducted  by  gentlemen  of  ac- 
knowledged abilities  and  professional  merit,  and 
affording  to  the  student  very  superior  advantages, 
have  received  only  about  a  moiety  of  the  patronage 
of  the  students  of  the  state. 

To  those  who  are  desirous  of  the  advancement 
and  improvement  of  the  community,  these  institu- 
tions are  objects  of  deep  interest,  and  they  are  not 
the  less  objects  of  concern,  to  those  who  regard 
them  merely  as  a  means  of  increasing  its  wealth ; 
both  of  which  are  the  legitimate  and  necessary 
consequences  of  their  successful  operation.    They 
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require  the  services  of  men  possessing  the  most 
extensive  intellectual  acquirements,  whose  influ- 
ence and  example  tend  to  tlevate  the  char^ter  of 
the  community  in  which  they  reside,  and  aflbiding 
facilities  for  acquiring  knowledge,  and  inducements 
to  ]abor  in  the  pursuit  of  it. 

They  also  increase  the  business,  and  contribute 
to  the  wealth  of  the  community,  by  giving  ehiploy- 
ment,  and  oAen  a  competency,  to  a  number  of  in- 
dividuals in  different  capacities ;  and,  through  the 
students  instructed  in  them,  an  immense  revenue 
is  drawn  by  one  section,  from  other  sections  of  the 
country. 

There  were,  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  during 
the  last  winter,  three  or  four  Medical  Schools  in 
full  operation,  with  an  aggregate  of  about  700  stu- 
dents. In  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  and 
the  Jefferson  Medical  College,  there  were  579, 
according  to  the  catalogues  of  these  institutions,  for 
1841-M2 — the  only  ones  to  which  we  have  access 
from  that  city.  Estimating  the  sum  expended  by 
each  student  at  $500,  we  have  the  sum  of  $350,000 
carried  into  Philadelphia  by  700  students,  or 
$386,000  by  the  number  known  to  have  been  in 
that  city.  Of  the  number  in  the  two  schools  above 
named,  one  hundred  and  thirteen  were  from  Vir- 
ginia ;  and  a  similar  estimate  made  respecting 
them,  gives  $56,500  as  the  sum  withdrawn  by 
them  from  the  state.  If  to  this  sum  we  add  $5000, 
the  estimated  expenditure  for  ten  students  from 
Virginia,  who  were  in  New- York,  we  shall  have 
$61,500,  as  the  sum  paid  by  the  state  last  winter 
for  medical  instruction,  so  far  as  we  haye  means 
of  ascertaining  it.  This,  however,  is  only  an  ap- 
proximation to  the  sum  really  withdrawn  from  it, 
for  there-is  reason  to  believe  that  a  much  larger 
number  of  students  annually  leave  the  state  for  the 
purpose  of  pursuing  medical  studies. 

According  to  "  Statistics  of  the  Medical  Col' 
leges  of  the  United  States ;  by  T.  Romeyn  Beck, 
M,D.  Transactions  of  the  Medical  Society  of  the 
State  of  New-York,  vol  /F.,"  984  students  from 
Virginia,  matriculated  in  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania from  1830-*31  to  1838-'39  inclusive,  or 
102}  annually.  Consequently  the  sum  of  $469,000 
was  withdrawn  from  the  state,  in  nine  years— or 
$51,322  annually. 

Within  the  same  period  108  students  from  Vir- 
ginia, matriculated  in  the  Medical  School  of  Tran- 
sylvania University,  through  whom  $54,000  was 
withdrawn  from  the  State,  in  nine  years^-or  $6000 
annually. 

From  1833-34  to  1837-'38  inclusive,  195  stu- 
dents from  Virginia  matriculated  in  the  Jefferson 
Medical  College,  or  89  annually.  There  was  of 
course  a  withdrawal  from  the  State  of  $97,500  in 
five  years— or  $9,500  annually. 

According  to  this  estimate,  $76,822  are  annually 
withdrawn  from  the  state  of  Virginia,  and  expended 
in  other  states  for  medical  education ;  and  153  stu- 


dents from  this  state  matriculate  annaally  in  Medi- 
cal Colleges  in  other  states. 

But  a  further  examination  of  these  **  statistics** 
shows,  that  1238  medical  students  frum  Virginia 
matriculated  in  the  different  Medical  Colleges  in  ihe 
United  States  from  1833-*34  tol838-'39inclusiTe. 
However,  the  number  of  matriculates  in  the  Jef- 
ferson Medical  College,  for  one  winter,  (l838-'39,) 
is  not  given  in  the  "  statistics  ;^*  the  average  an- 
nual number  of  students  (39)  from  Virginia  for  this 
institution,  should  therefore  be  added  to  1238, 
making  a  total  of  1277  students  from  this  sUte  in 
six  years.  Of  this  number,  288  attended  on  lec- 
tures within  the  state,  and  989,  or  165  annaally  in 
other  states.  The  sum  withdrawn  from  the  state 
by  its  medical  students  is  therefore  estimated  to 
have  been  $494,500  in  the  six  years  above  named, 
or  $82,500  annually. 

For  how  long  a  period  of  time  this  sum  has 
been  withdrawn  from  the  state  through  this  mediom, 
we  cannot  accurately  determine.  Bat  in  1830-'31, 
there  were  147  students  from  Virginia  in  two 
Medical  Schools  in  the  United  States :  vis.  in  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  124,  and  23  in  the 
Medical  Schools  of  Transylvania  Universitj.  lf« 
however,  the  number  of  students  sapplied  by  a 
state,  bear  any  constant  relation  to  its  popalatioo, 
the  number  supplied  by  Virginia,  has  increased 
only  to  a  small  extent  since  1820 ;  bat  from  IbuO 
to  1820  it  increased  mach  more  rapidly.  In  the 
absence  of  documentary  eyidence  on  this  point,  the 
reader  can  make  such  estimates  as  maybe  deemed 
correct.  This  much  appears  to  be  beyond  dispute- 
that  Virginia  has  contributed  with  her  accustomed 
liberality,  to  the  prosperity  of  the  Medical  Schools 
of  other  states.  In  all  probability,  this  contribo- 
tion  has  amounted,  in  the  last  ten  years,  to  $800,000. 

If  medical  knowledge  could  be  obtained  on  do 
other  terms  than  those  on  which  the  physicians  of 
this  state  have  preferred  to  be  educated,  the  stu- 
dents of  medicine  would  still  be  under  the  neces- 
sity of  availing  themselves  of  the  same  deariy- 
bought  opportunities.  But  since  the  facilities  for 
acquiring  both  a  collegiate  and  a  medical  edoca- 
tion  in  Virginia,  are  fully  equal  to  those  offered 
elsewhere,  no  reason  exists,  so  far  as  the  excellence 
of  the  respective  institutions  is  concerned,  for  goiog 
abroad. 

If,  indeed,  the  knowledge  of  medicine,  necessary 
to  admit  a  candidate  to  an  examination  for  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine,  can  with  any  c^t- 
rectness  be  estimated  by  the  time  occupied  in  at- 
tending upon  public  lectures,  the  students  vho 
graduate  in  Virginia  and  South  Carolina,  are  more 
thoroughly  instructed,  than  those  who  take  their 
degrees  from  colleges  in  other  states  of  the  Union. 
The  period  of  time  required  by  alt  the  Medical 
Colleges  in  the  United  States  to  be  devoted  to  the 
study  of  medicine,  before  a  candidate  can  be  ad- 
mitted  to  an  examination  for  the  degree  of  Doctor 
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of  Medicine,  is  (with  one  excepfioo)  three  years, 
voder  the  supervision  of  a  respectable  practitioner, 
iflclading  attendance  on  two  courses  of  public  lec- 
ttties.  But,  in  the  University  of  Virginia,  an  at- 
teodance  on  three  courses  of  lectures,  of  ten  months 
each,  is  required ;  the  supervision  or  instruction  of 
tbe  private  practitioner  being  dispensed  with .  The 
time  occupied  hy  the  course  of  lectures  in  the  dif- 
ferent Medical  Institutions  in  the  United  States, 
Taries  from  three  to  five  months;  in  the  majority 
of  them,  it  is  either  four  months,  or  sixteen  weeks, 
the  latter  period  being  most  common.  But  in  the 
Medical  College  of  South  Carolina,  the  course  of 
lectures  occupies  five  months,  (Bock ;)  and  (unless 
receotly  altered)  it  occupies  the  same  period  in 
the  Medical  Department  of  Hampden  Siduey  Col- 
lege at  Richmond. 

If  tbe  number  of  medical  students  which  Virgi- 
nia sends  annually  to  other  states,  were  to  enter 
one  of  her  own  Medical  Schools  (that  at  Richmond 
for  example),  and  remain  in  it  five  months,  it  is 
obvioas  that  an  increased  activity  would  be  given 
to  every  kind  of  business.     The  various  wants  of 
these  individuals,  and  of  the  friends  who,  in  all 
probability,  would  accompany  or  visit  them,  must 
be  supplied.     They  would,  to  a  greater  or  less  ex- 
tent, be  in  need  of  the  offices  of  every  profession, 
trade,  and  calling.     The  farmer  also  would  expe- 
rience in  some  degree,  the  beneficial  effects  of  such 
an  event ;  and  in  meeting  with  better  prices  and  a 
demand  for  an  increase  of  his  products,  the  trades- 
man would  be  partially  remunerated  in  kind,  for 
any  encouragement  he  might  give  to  the  institu- 
tion in  question.     And  a  mutual  interchange  of 
kind  offices  between  individuals  from  different  parts 
of  the  state,  would  produce  those  kindly  feelings 
n^hich  tend  to  unite  a  community  in  the  bonds  of 
friendship  and  good  will.     From  these  considera- 
tions, it  seems  to  be  incumbent  upon  the  Medical 
Students  of  Virginia  and  the  people  of  the  State 
generally,  not  only  to  encourage  their  own  Medical 
Schools,  ))nt  also  to  elevate  their  character  to  the 
highest  possible  standard.  ■ 

The  medical  students  of  the  State  of  New- York, 
have  been,  to  a  limited  extent,  in  the  habit  of  at- 
tending upon  medical  lectures  in  the  New-England 
States ;  either  because  medical  knowledge,  in  the 
latter,  could  be  obtained  at  less  expense ;  or  be- 
cause the  instructions  given  were  of  a  superior 
character.  Perhaps  both  of  these  causes  operated 
to  the  detriment  of  the  New- York  schools.  But 
the  Legislature  of  this  State  being  mindful  of  the 
interests  of  her  own  schools,  and  the  advantages 
which  result  from  encouraging  them,  recently,  in 
conjunction  with  the  Medical  Society  of  the  State, 
attempted  to  restrain  this  kind  of  absenteeism. 
For  this  purpose,  the  following  act  was  passed, 
which  is  copied  from  The  New-  York  Medical  Ga- 
zette of  March  23,  1843.  But,  in  order  to  insure 
a  better  understanding  of  the  whole  proceeding. 


the  comments  of  this  Journal,  which  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  interpretation  of  it,  in  New- York, 
are  first  given. 

**  We  republish  the  subjoined  statement  of  the 
law,  in  relation  to  graduates  and  licentiates  from 
other  states  practising  in  New- York.  •  •  • 
The  action  of  the  State  Medical  Society,  in  the 
premises  is  important,  and  if  the  directions  which 
are  there  given  to  the  County  Medical  Societies, 
are  rigidly  followed,  and  we  believe  that  a  compli- 
ance with  them  is  unavoidable,  graduates  from 
schools  out  of  this  state  will  hereafter  find  it  very 
difficult,  if  nut  impossible,  to  obtain  the  right  to 
practice  in  the  State  of  New-York.  For  our 
readers  will  remark,  that  the  County  Societies  are 
directed  not  only  to  examine  every  candidate,  but 
to  require  the  same  credentials  as  to  time  and  terms 
of  study  as  are  required  by  the  laws  of  this  State 
before  proceeding  to  an  examination." 

The  act  of  the  Legislature  is  as  followa : 

*'  And  no  person  coming  from  another  state  shall 
practice  physic  or  surgery  in  this  state,  until  he 
shall  have  filed  a  copy  of  his  diploma  in  the  office 
of  the  clerk  of  the  county  where  he  resides,  and 
until  he  shall  have  exhibited  to  the  Medical  Society 
of  that  county,  satisfactory  testimonials  of  his 
qualifications,  or  shall  have  been  examined  and  ap- 
proved by  its  censors." 

The  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  New- York 
adopted  a  preamble  and  resolutions,  of  which  it 
is  necessary  to  give  only  the  resolution  defining  the 
mode  in  which  the  above  law  is  to  be  executed : 

Resolvedi  *'  That  the  several  County  Societies 
be,  and  they  are  hereby  directed  to  instruct  their 
respective  censors  to  require  the  examination  of 
all  persons  bringing  diplomas  from  other  states,  as 
the  only  satisfactory  evidence  of  their  possessing 
the  requisite  qualifications ;  and  that  the  same  cre- 
dentials as  to  time  and  terms  of  study  shall  be  re- 
quired before  proceeding  to  such  examination,  as 
are  required  by  the  laws  of  this  state  in  licensing 
physicians  and  surgeons." 

Physicians,  who  are  not  graduates  of  a  New- 
York  Medical  School,  will  hereafler  be  effectually 
excluded  from  the  exercise  of  their  profession  in 
that  State,  by  this  mode  of  carrying  the  act  of  the 
Legislature  into  effect.  For,  in  being  graduated 
by  an  Institution  out  of  the  State,  the  medical  stu- 
dent of  New- York,  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
forfeits  any  right  which  he  may  be  considered  as 
possessing,  to  practice  in  his  own  state.  The  pri- 
vileges enjoyed  by  this  class  of  persons  in  the  other 
states,  are  therefore  somewhat  abridged  in  New- 
York.  The  students  who  reside  in  it,  can  neither 
consult  their  own  interests,  nor  be  guided  by  the 
dictates  of  their  own  judgment,  nor  obey  the  pre- 
ferences of  their  own  inclinations,  in  selecting  the 
Institutions  in  which  their  studies  may  be  pursued, 
but  at  the  hazard  of  being  denied,  eventually,  the 
right  of  practising  in  their  own  state.      Should 
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Medical  Schools  out  of  this  state,  in  their  opinion, 
afford  facilities  for  attaining  to  professional  excel- 
lence, superior  to  those  afforded  by  the  schools 
within  it,  these  facilities  cannot  be  enjoyed,  except 
under  the  above-named  disability.  Neither  can 
they  avail  themselves  of  any  pecuniary  advantages 
which  may  be  obtained  elsewhere,  either  from  the 
smallness  of  the  fees,  or  the  cheapness  of  living, 
or  from  both  conjoined. 

The  disabilities  under  which  graduattts  from 
Medical  Colleges  out  of  the  State  of  New- York, 
labor  in  that  State,  are  the  result  of  the  mode  in 
which  the  act  of  the   Legislature  is  carried  into 
effect.    The  Legislature  doubtless  intended  that  the 
testimonials  of  respectable  Medical  Colleges  should 
be  taken  as  evidence  of  the  possession  (by  a  can- 
didate) of  the  requisite  qualifications.     Otherwiset 
this  body  would  have  directed  the  examination  of 
all  candidates,  and  said  nothing  about  testimonials. 
Examination  was  to  be  resorted  to,  only  in  cases 
in  which  a  reasonable  doubt  existed,  respecting  the 
possession  of  the  requisite  qualifications.     But  the 
Medical  Society  have  directed  that  the  testimo- 
nials of  Medical  Colleges  in  the  other  states,  shall 
entitle  a  candidate  for  practise  in  New- York,  only 
to  an  examination.     Now,  the  power  of  excluding 
a  graduate  of  a  school  in  another  state,  from  practi- 
sing medicine   in  New- York,  is  lodged   in   the 
hands  of  individuals,  whose  pecuniary  interest  and 
professional  reputation  are  more  or  less  involved 
in  the  issue.     Fears  will  therefore  be  excited,  and 
apprehensions  roused,  lest  the  admission  of  another 
practitioner  into  a  county,  should  lead  to  the  shar- 
ing of  the  business,  and  a  consequent  diminution  of 
the  professional  employment  and  emoluments  of 
some  of  the  physicians  already  in  practice.    Should 
the  candidate  possess  abilities  and  an   extensive 
acquaintance  with  medicine,  he  will  be  still  more 
certain  to  be  "  examined  out,"  as  the  phrase  is. 
For,  however  excellent  qualifications  may  be  in 
themselves,  and  however  praiseworthy  it  may  be  to 
obtain  them,  in  a  competitor,  they  only  increase  the 
list  of  his  oflfences,  and  by  these  **  censors,'^  they 
would  be  regarded  in  the  same  light  that  superior 
beauty  in  a  woman  is  said  to  be  viewed  by  her  own 
sex — with  envy  and  malevolence. 

This  proceeding  of  the  Medical  Society  of  the 
State  of  New- York,  does  not  countenance  the  idea 
that  the  Medical  Schools  of  this  State,  are  supe- 
rior to  those  situated  elsewhere.  Neither  does  it 
lead  to  the  opinion  that  the  Society  so  considered 
them.  When  institutions  offer  about  equal  facili- 
ties for  obtaining,  either  a  collegiate  or  a  profes 
sional  education,  extraneous  circumstances  gene- 
rally determine  the  amount  of  patronage  any  par- 
ticular one  may  receive.  But  as  soon  as  one  rises 
superior  to  the  rest,  these  circumstances  have  but 
a  small  degree  of  influence,  and  it  is  encouraged 
in  consequence  of  that  superiority  over  others. 
Besides,  institutions  of  a  superior  character,  would 


scarcely  be  willing  that  a  measure  of  such  doubt- 
ful propriety,  should  be  adopted  in  their  beh&lf. 
Located  as  the  New- York  Medical  Schools  are, 
near  the  centre  of  that  part  of  the  Uuted  States 
which  is  fond  of  considering  itself  in  the  posses- 
sion of  about  five  sixths  of  the  wealth  of  the  whole 
Union,  it  would  naturally  be  supposed  that  anf 
superiority  which  they  might  possess,  woold  be 
quickly  found  out,  and  amply  encouraged.  It  would 
also  be  inferred,  thai  the  students  of  this  sectton 
of  the  country,  would  be  willing  (as  stodenta  gene- 
rally are,)  to  give  ample  compensation  for  the  pri- 
vilege of  enjoying  these  superior  advantages.  And 
moreover,  that  neither  a  diminution  of  the  pecu- 
niary equivalent  for  medical  instruction  elsewhere, 
nor  any  other  extraneous  circiunstance,  would  at 
all  affect  them. 

It  would  perhaps  be  uncharitable  to  attribute  to 
the  Society  any  ill-will  to  institutions  located  io 
other  states,  or  any  desire  of  injuring  them.  No 
such  motive  is  ascribed  to  that  body ;  thoogh  after 
all,  this  action  of  the  Society,  is  one  that  would  oot 
be  expected  from  men,  whose  minds  have  been 
liberalized  by  the  cultivation  of  science. 

A  conviction  on  the  part  of  the  Society  that  these 
schools  are  inferior  to  those  of  other  states,  and 
that  they  are  incapable  of  sustaining  themselves 
on  their  own  merit,  by  a  fair  competition,  famishes 
the  only  sufficient  reason  for  their  action  in  this 
matter.  The  Society  was  doubtless  well  acqaainied 
with  their  condition ;  for  many  of  the  professois 
are  members  of  that  body.  And  institutions  of  an 
inferior  grade,  like  men  who  are  unable  to  fill,  with 
credit,  the  situations  in  which  infiuence  may  have 
placed  them,  are  always  seeking  extraneous  aid. 
Both  forever  want  boasting.  By  discrediting  the 
testimonials  of  the  Medical  Colleges  of  other  sates, 
and  by  subjecting  the  graduates  of  these  insula- 
tions to  the  risk  of  being  denied  the  right  of  prac- 
tising in  New- York,  the  students  of  this  State,  are 
to  be  intimidated  into  patronizing  her  Medifil 
Schools.  And  doubtless  their  caulogucs  will  be 
enlarged  by  this  mode  of  infringing  the  privileges 
of  a  large  class  of  individuals,  and  violating  the 
civilities  of  a  liberal  profession. 

If  the  resolution  of  the  Medical  Society  were 
intended  to  apply  only  to  licentiates,  this  class  of 
practitioners  alone,  should  have  been  designated. 
Before  Medical  Schools  were  generally  established 
in  the  United  States,  laws  were  passed  in  the  Nor- 
thern and  Eastern  States,  giving  the  power,  either 
to  certain  censors  appointed  for  the  purpose,  or  to 
the  Medical  Societies  of  the  states  respectively,  to 
grant  license  to  practice  physic  and  surgery  to  soch 
individuals,  as  had  fulfilled  the  requirements  therein 
made,  and  who,  by  an  examination,  had  been  ascer- 
tained to  be  qualified  for  discharging  the  dfllies  of 
the  profession.  Practitioners  auihorixed  in  ^ 
way,  are  called  licentiates. 

Upon  the  introduction  of  Medical  Scboob,  ike 
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fuhioD  with  respect  to  the  manner  of  obtaining 
medical  knowledge,  changed.  The  instructions  of 
priTate  practitioners,  which  had  hitherto  been  re- 
garded as  all-important,  were  almost  entirely  neg- 
lected, it  being  considered,  that  public  lectures 
voald  afford  to  medical  students,  opportunities  for 
acquiring  all  the  information  necessary  to  prepare 
them  for  the  exercise  of  their  profession.  The 
laws  in  relation  to  the  licensing  of  practitioners, 
were  therefore  so  modified  as  to  include,  in  their 
requirements,  an  attendance  on  one  course  of  lec- 
tores.  These  requirements  in  the  State  of  New- 
York,  and  in  most,  if  not  all  the  States,  differ  from 
those  necessary  to  obtain  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Medicine,  in  the  attendance  on  public  lectures;  the 
candidate  for  license  being  required  to  attend  on 
only  one  course.  Should  this  requisition  not  be 
fulfilled,  another  yearns  study  will  be  required  of 
him,  making  four  years  spent  under  the  instruction 
of  a  priTate  practitioner.  There  may  however  be 
a  slight  modification,  but  not  a  material  one,  of  these 
requisitions  in  some  of  the  States.  Few  however 
avail  themselves  of  this  mode  of  becoming  prac- 
titioners, and  only  those  whose  pecuniary  resources 
are  very  limited.  A  student  residing  in  one  state, 
cannot,  (as  we  understand  it,)  avail  himself  of  the 
license-laws  of  another  state,  to  enter  the  profes- 
sion. The  licentiate  enjoys,  apparently,  all  the 
privileges  enjoyed  by  the  Doctor  of  Medicine,  but 
does  not  appear  to  occupy  quite  so  high  a  rank,  at 
the  examination  for  degrees. 

It  is  incumbent  on  the  Students  of  a  State  to  en- 
courage the  literary  institutions,  located  in  the  State 
to  which  they  belong,  so  far  as  accords  with  their 
interest  and  that  of  the  community  of  which  they 
1^  members.  But  this  is  a  matter  which  must  be 
regulated  by  the  circumstances  and  feelings  of  each 
individual.  Testimonials  of  proficiency  from  ac- 
knowledged and  legally  constituted  authorities,  are 
all  that  can,  in  fairness,  be  asked  of  a  physician  or 
aoy  other  professional  man,  before  admitting  him 
to  the  exercise  of  his  vocation.  The  cost  of  a 
medical  education  is  too  great,  in  money,  time, 
and  labor,  for  the  right  of  practising  to  be  jeopar- 
dized, because  a  practitioner  may  not  have '  been 
graduated  by  one  of  a  particular  set  of  Medical 
Schools. 


HOPE. 

Hope  came  to  the  peasant— Hope  came  to  the  king ; — 
Hope  pass'd  o'er  the  realm  on  his  silvery  wing : 
He  was  eT*ry  where  rhided,  calVd  false  and  called  vain  | 
And  he  went  up  to  Jove,  filled  with  wrath  and  disdain. 

He  obtain'd  a  decree,-^ with  it  hastened  to  earth—" 
'Twa«  thu  every  wish  should  be  met  at  its  birth. 
With  a  knowledge  that  soon  it  should  have  all  iu  will. 
And  each  mortal  his  own  cup  of  blessing  should  fiUi— * 

He  came  to  the  earth ;  he  prodac*d  the  decree  'r^ 
He  was  answer'd  by  shouts  of  mad  ecstasy ; — 
And  all  mortals  look'd  up  to  thank  him ; — but,  lo ! 
He  was  gone ;  and  the  sky  too  was  rob'd  of  his  bow. 

The  sun  too  was  gone — though  the  sky  was  all  clear. 
Like  brass,  bright  and  hard  ;  and  there  crept  a  cold  fear 
Through  all  hearts  .--fear  was  left,  and  the  passions,  all 

strong ; 
And  these,  all  now  broke  out,—a  wild,  fearful  throng. 

And  each  bad  its  way,  and  gallop'd  aad  whirlM  ; 
And  chaos  soon  rul'd  o*er  the  pale,  'frighted  world  % 
And  ennuTt  dead  sea,  like  a  deluge  again, 
Sweird  up,  gul6ng  fast  both  mountain  and  plain. 

And  all  hearts  were  sick ;  and  a  sad,  wailing  cry 
Rose  up  to  that  dear  and  braps-cover^d  sky, 
They  call'd  upon  Jove  to  restore  his  old  reign ; 
And  most  they  entreated,  that  Hope  might  again 

Come  back  to  their  hearts.    He  came  !  O  what  joy 
Fiird  the  earth ;  men  look*d  op  ;— once  more  in  the  sky* 
Was  the  sun  ;  and  they  haii'd  with  shouts  long  and  loud, 
Hope's  glorious  bow,  though  'twas  bong  on  a  cloud ! 
Frigate  Macedoniant  1841.  J« 


LIFE  OF  P.  CORNEILLE. 


TO  A  ROSE  BLEACHED  BY  THE  SUN. 

Versified  from  the  Oerman. 

The  Day.God  gave  thy  cheek  its  bloom. 

Pale,  pale  Rose — 
But  too  warmly  did  his  lip  at  noon 

On  thine  repose. 
0  like,  most  like  to  ««  art  thou, 

Pale,  pale  Rose — 
^ben  the  spirit  that  maketh  man's  heart  to  glow, 

Draweth  to  its  close  I 
Over  the  Human  and  perishing  Flower, 
Death  hath  the  same  almighty  power !      ■«  j.  bambs. 


BY  PONTENELLB. 

Pierre  Corneille,  born  at  Rouen  in  1606,  was 
son  of  Pierre  Corneille,  master  of  woods  and  for- 
ests in  the  ▼is-county  of  Rooenne,  and  of  Martha 
Le  Pesant.  He  pursued  his  studies  under  the 
Jesuits  at  Rouen :  and,  on  that  account,  was  always 
very  grateful  to  the  whole  society. 

He  first  tried  the  bar;  but,  having  no  taste 
for  the  profession,  he  did  not  succeed.  A  slight 
incident  developed  in  him  genius  of  quite  another 
kind ;  and  this  incident  originated  in  love.  One  of 
his  young  friends  being  in  love  with  a  girl  of  the 
same  town,  took  him  to  see  her ;  the  new  comer 
rendered  himself  more  agreeable  than  his  intro- 
ducer. The  pleasure  of  this  adventure  discovered 
in  M.  Corneille  a  talent  of  which  he  had  before 
been  unconscious ;  and,  on  this  slight  subject,  he 
wrote  the  comedy  of  Melite,  which  appeared  in 
1625.  In  this,  the  public  discovered  a  oharacter 
of  originality  I  and  conceived  that  comedy  was  ad* 
vancing  towards  perfection ;  the  confidence  felt  in 
the  new  author  just  making  bis  appearancot  caused 
the  formation  of  a  new  company  of  actors.  This 
will  doubtless  surprise  most  persons,  who  consider 
the  first  six  or  seven  first  plays  of  Corneille  so 
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unworthy  of  him,  that  they  would  willingly  exclude 
them  from  the  collection  of  his  works,  and  bury 
them  in  eternal  oblivion.  They  are  certainly  not 
fine  productions ;  but  they  constitute  part  of  the 
history  of  the  theatre,  and  even  contribute,  very 
much,  to  the  glory  of  Corneille. 

There  is  a  wide  difl'erence  between  the  excel- 
lence of  a  work  and  the  merit  of  its  author.  Some- 
times, a  very  ordinary  work  can  proceed  from  none 
but  a  great  genius;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
work  of  considerable  merit  may  sometimes  be  pro- 
duced by  quite  an  ordinary  genius.  Every  age 
has  a  certain  degree  of  intelligence.  Ordinary 
minds  fall  below  that  degree ;  respectable  talents 
come  up  to  it,  while  extraordinary  geniuses  rise 
above  it,  if  it  be  possible.  A  man  bom  with 
talents,  is  naturally  carried  to  that  point  of  perfec- 
tion at  which  his  age  has  arrived ;  the  education 
that  he  has  received,  the  examples  that  he  has 
before  his  eyes,  all  conduct  him  to  that  point ;  but, 
if  he  go  beyond  it,  he  has  nothing  extrinsic  to  sup- 
port him ;  he  relies  on  bis  own  powers,  and  becomes 
superior  to  the  aids  which  he  has  received.  Thus, 
two  authors,  one  of  whom  greatly  surpasses  the 
other  in  the  excellence  of  his  productions,  are 
nevertheless  equal  in  merit,  if  they  be  equally  ele- 
vated above  their  respective  ages.  True,  one  has 
taken  a  higher  flight  than  the  other — not  that  he 
has  more  strength  of  pinion,  but  only  because  he 
has  commenced  his  flight  from  a  greater  elevation. 
For  the  same  reason,  one  of  two  authors  whose 
works  possess  equal  beauty,  may  be  a  very  ordi- 
nary man,  while  the  other  is  a  wonderful  genius. 

To  judge  of  the  excellence  of  a  work,  it  is  enough 
to  consider  the  work  itself.  But  to  decide  on  an 
auihor^s  merit,  we  must  compare  him  with  the  age 
in  which  he  lives.  The  first  pieces  of  Corneille) 
as  we  have  already  said,  are  not  in  themselves 
fine ;  yet  none  but  an  extraordinary  genius  could 
have  written  them.  Melite  will  appear  divine  if 
you  read  it  immediately  after  the  plays  of  Hardy, 
which  just  preceded  it.  In  it,  the  theatre  is  far  bet- 
ter understood,  the  dialogue  better  turned,  the  inci- 
dents,better  managed,  the  scenes  more  agreeable  ; 
above  all — and  it  is  an  excellence  never  attained  by 
Hardy — it  has  quite  a  noble  air,  and  the  con  verna- 
tion of  genteel  people  is  not  ill  represented.  Up  to 
that  period,  nothing  but  the  lowest  comedy,  or  the 
dullest  tragedy  had  been  known ;  men  were  aston- 
ished to  hear  a  new  language.  Melite  was  con- 
sidered too  simple,  and  barren  of  incidents.  M. 
Corneille  piqued  by  this  criticism,  wrote  Clitandre, 
and  scattered  incidents  and  adventures  in  it  with 
very  faulty  profusion,  more  to  burlesque  the  public 
taste,  than  to  accommodate  himself  to  its  dictates. 
La  Galeric  du  Palais,  La  Veuve,  La  Suivanto,  La 
Place  Royale  are  more  reasonable. 

The  period  had  now  arrived,  when  the  theatre 
became  flourishing  by  the  patronage  of  Cardinal 
Richetiea.    Princes  and  nmiiateis  have  bat  to  eom- 


mand  the  formation  of  poets,  punters  and  every 
thing  which  they  desire,  and  they  are  foraied. 
There  are  geniuses  without  number  and  of  difTereDt 
kinds,  which  require  nothing  but  their  coouBaods, 
or  rather  favor,  for  development.  Nature  ii  always 
ready  to  gratify  their  tastes. 

The  writers  of  that  period  Teeommeoced  the 
study  of  the  ancient  theatre,  and  began  to  sospeet 
that  it  might  have  rules.  That  of  limiting  the 
action  to  twenty-four  hours,  was  one  of  the  first 
of  which  they  became  aware,  and  to  which  they 
indeed  attached  an  undue  degree  of  importance. 
Witness  the  manner  in  which  M.  CorDoille  him- 
self speaks  of  it  in  the  preface  to  Clitandre,  printed 
in  1632 : 

"  If  I  have  confined  this  play  within  the  nie  of 
a  single  day,  it  is  not  that  I  repent  of  not  having 
subjected  Melite  to  a  principle  by  which  I  mean  to 
abide  in  future.  At  the  preaeat  day  some  adoie 
this  rule,  many  despise  it ;  for  myself,  I  have  only 
desired  to  show  that  when  I  violate  it,  it  is  not 
from  ignorance.'' 

Let  us  not  imagine  that  truth  is  always  victori- 
ous as  soon  as  it  appears ;  it  prevails  at  last,  bat 
time  is  required  for  it  to  obtain  the  mastery.  The 
rules  of  dramatic  literature,  at  first  unknown  cr 
despised,  for  some  time  afterwards  contested,  again 
partially  and  conditionally  received,  have,  at  laat, 
obtained  complete  possession  of  the  theatre.  Bat 
the  epoch  of  their  establishment  did  not  anire 
until  the  time  of  Cinna. 

One  of  our  greatest  obligations  to  ConeiOe  ia 
for  having  purified  the  theatre.  He  was  at  first 
carried  away  by  the  established  custom,  hat  re- 
sisted it  immediately  afterwards ;  af^  Ctitaodre— 
his  second  piece— nothing  licentioos  is  found  inbii 
works. 

M.  Corneille,  having  made  trial  of  his  strength 
in  his  first  six  plays,  in  which  he  raised  himself 
above  his  age,  suddenly  took  flight  in  the  Medea; 
and,  at  once,  reached  the  most  sublime  tngedv. 
He  derived  assistance  indeed  from  Seoeea,  which 
did  not  prevent  him,  however,  from  showing  the 
power  of  his  own  genius  unaided. 

Afterwards,  he  fell  back  again  into  comedy;  and 
if  I  may  venture  to  express  an  opioioD,  the  &11 
was  great.  The  Comic  Illusion  to  which  I  here 
allude,  is  a  piece  irregular  and  odd,  the  beaatiea 
of  which  do  not  atone  for  its  irregularities  and  od- 
dities. There  figures  in  it  a  Captain,  who  or«^ 
throws  by  a  breath,  the  Grand  Sophie  of  Persia, 
and  the  Great  Mogul,  and,  once  in  his  life,  had 
prevented  the  sun  from  rising  at  his  nsaal  hoar, 
because  Aurora,  being  in  bed  with  this  maneUoe* 
hero,  could  not  be  found.  These  ohancten  were 
once  very  fashionable;  but  what  did  tbey repre- 
sent 1  What  was  their  design  ?  Most  ott  follies  be 
burlesqued  to  so  high  a  degree,  in  order  to  render 
them  ridiculous!  In  truth,  this  tnppoMtiM «wl^ 
do  us  too  much  honor. 
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After  the  Comie  Illusion,  M.  Corneille  again  I teached  the  Cid,  he  rose  still  higher  in  Horace; 


rose  greater  and  stronger  than  ever,  and  \7T0te  the 
Cid.  Neyer  did  any  piece  for  the  theatre  have  such 
saccess.  I  recollect  having  seen  in  my  life,  a  sol- 
(fier  and  a  mathematician,  who,  among  all  the  plays 
in  the  world,  were  acquainted  with  none  but  the 
Cid.  The  horrible  barbarism  in  which  they  had 
lired,  had  not  prevented  the  name  of  the  Cid  from 
teaching  even  them.  M.  Corneille  had,  in  his  col- 
lection, translations  of  this  play  in  all  the  languages 
of  Europe  except  the  Sclavonic  and  Turkish.  It 
was  translated  into  German,  into  English,  and  into 
Flemish  with  Flemish  exactness,  verse  for  verse. 
It  appeared  in  Italian ;  and  what  is  more  surprising, 
in  Spanish.  The  Spaniards  bad  been  very  willing 
to  copy  a  piece,  the  original  of  which  belonged  to 
themselves.  M.  Pelisson,  in  his  history  of  the 
Academy,  states  that  the  expression  :  ^'  That  is  as 
fiae  as  the  Cid,'*  had  become  proverbial  in  several 
provinces  of  France.  If  that  proverb  has  gone 
oat  of  use,  we  must  blame  the  authors  who  did  not 
relish  it,  and  the  court,  at  which  it  would  have  been 
Tery  displeasing  daring  the  ministry  of  the  Cardi- 
nal de  Richelieu. 

This  great  man  had  the  most  unbounded  ambition 
that  ever  animated  a  human  bosom.  The  glory  of 
goTerning  France  with  almost  absolute  power, — 
of  bambling  the  formidable  house  of  Austria,^-of 
shaking  all  Europe  at  his  nod,  did  not  satisfy  him ; 
he  wished,  besides,  to  acquire  that  o£  writing  plays, 
^'hen  the  Cid  appeared,  he  was  as  much  alarmed 
as  if  he  had  seen  the  Spaniards  before  Paris.  He 
eicited  authors  against  this  work,. a  task  not  likely 
to  prove  difficult,  and  put  himself  at  their  head. 
Scudery  published  his  observations  on  the  Cid,  ad- 
'Jjf^^sed  to  the  French  Academy,  to  whose  decision 
he  appealed,  and  which  the  Cardinal,  its  founder, 
made  a  powerful  effort  to  influence  against  the  ob- 
noxious play.  But  its  statutes  required  the  con- 
wot  of  the  other  party,  viz  :  M.  Corneille.  They 
drew  from  him  a  sort  of  consent  which  he  gave 
ooiy  from  fear  of  displeasing  the  Cardinal,  and  in 
^  style  of  considerable  haughtiness.  Thus  he 
failed  to  conciliate  a  minister  of  such  character, 
who  was  also  his  benefactor ;  for  he  recorded,  as  a 
minister,  the  very  merit  of  which  he  was  jealous 
^  &  poet ;  and  it  seems  that  his  great  soul  could 
have  no  weaknesses  for  which  he  did  not  atone,  by 
wmcthing  great  and  noble. 

The  French  Academy  pronounced  its  opinion  on 
»>e  Cid ;  and  this  work  was  worthy  the  high  repu- 
Ution  of  that  rising  association.  It  knew  how  to 
combine  a  proper  regard  for  the  weakness  of  the 
Cardinal  with  what  was  due  to  the  high  esteem  in 
«hich  the  Cid  was  held  by  the  public.  It  satisfied 
^e  Cardinal  by  carefully  censuring  all  the  faults 
of  the  piece ;  and  the  public,  by  censuring  them 
with  moderation,  and  often  mingling  praise  with 
this  censare. 


finally  he  rose  to  Cinna  and  Pulyeucte,  which  he 
has  never  surpassed. 

These  pieces  were  of  a  new  kind,  and  constitu- 
ted a  new  drama.  Then  M.  Corneille,  by  the 
study  of  Aristotle  and  Horace,  by  experience,  by 
his  own  reflections,  and  still  more,  by  his  genius, 
became  acquainted  with  the  true  rules  of  dramatic 
poetry,  and  discovered  the  sources  of  the  beauti- 
ful, which  he  has  since  pointed  out  to  the  world  in 
the  dissertations  prefixed  to  his  tragedies.  Hence, 
he  is  regarded  as  the  father  of  the  French  theatre. 
He  was  the  first  to  give  it  a  rational  form ;  he  car- 
ried it  to  its  highest  point  of  perfection,  and  has 
lef^  his  secret  to  every  one  who  has  the  capacity 
to  avail  himself  of  it. 

Before  Polyeucte  was  acted,  M.  Corneille  read 
it  at  the  hotel  de  Rambouillet,*  the  supreme  tri- 
bunal in  literary  matters  at  that  period.  The  piece 
was  there  as  much  applauded  as  propriety  and  the 
high  reputation  of  its  author  demanded.  But  some 
days  after,  M.  Voiture  came  to  Corneille,  and  in 
a  delicate  manner,  gave  him  to  understand,  that 
Polyeucte  had  not  succeeded  as  well  as  he  ima- 
gined ;  that,  above  all,  the  Christianity  of  the  piece 
had  been  very  much  disapproved.*  M.  Corneille, 
being  alarmed  at  this,  was  about  to  withdraw  the 
play  from  the  hands  of  the  actors  who  were  re- 
hearsing it.  But,  he  finally  left  it  with  them,  by 
the  advice  of  one  among  them,  who  was  not  to 
appear  in  it,  because  he  was  too  bad  an  actor. 
Could  this  actor  decide  more  justly  than  the  whole 
hotel  de  Rambouillet  ? 

Pomp^e  followed  Polyeucte.  Afterwards,  came 
Le  Menteur,  a  comio  piece,  and  almost  entirely 
taken  from  the  Spanish,  according  to  the  custom 
of  the  period. 

Although  Le  Menteur  is  Tery  agreeable,  and 
although  it  is  still  applauded  on  the  stage,  I  must 
acknowledge,  that  comedy  had  not  then  arrived  at 
perfection.  The  characteristics  of  these  pieces 
were  intrigues  and  incidents,  mistakes  about  names, 
disguises,  intercepted  letters,  nocturnal  adventures; 
for  this  reason,  almost  all  the  plots  were  taken 
from  the  Spaniards,  who  excel  in  such  matters. 
These  pieces  did  not  lack  pleasantry  and  wit. 
Witness  Le  Menteur,  of  which  we  are  speaking,— 
Don  Bertrand  de  Cigaral,  Le  Geolier  de  sdi  M^me. 
But  the  greatest  beauty  of  comedy  was  unknown ; 
no  attention  was  paid  to  manners  and  characters  ^ 
writers  went  very  far  to  seek  the  ridiculous  in 
events  suggested  by  a  strained  imagination,  and 
never  thought  of  finding  it  in  the  human  heart,  it» 
principal  habitation.  Moli^re  was  the  first  to  seek 
it  there ;  and,  having  found  it,  succeeded  best  in 
introducing  it  into  his  works.  He  was  an  inimita- 
ble genius,  to  whom  comedy  is  as  much  indebted^ 
as  tragedy  is  to  Corneille. 


r»,  *  A  literary  society,  havii^  aiBoii§  its  mtnben,  Riehe' 

*VM&  M.  Corneille  had  once,  if  I  may  say  so,  ii#a,  Cowl«,  Voiivre,  dee. 
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As  Le  Menteur  had  great  success,  M.  Corneille 
wrote  a  sequel  which  failed.  He  points  out  the 
reason  of  this  failure  in  the  criticism  which  he  has 
written  of  his  own  plays.  In  these  criticisms  M . 
Corneille  sits  in  judgment  on  his  own  works,  and 
speaks  of  them  with  a  noble  disinterestedness,  from 
which,  at  the  same  time,  he  derives  the  double 
advantage  of  anticipating  envy,  when  he  speaks 
unfavorably,  and  of  giving  weight  to  his  praise  of 
himself. 

Le  Menteur  was  succeeded  by  Rodogune.  He 
has  written  somewhore,  that  if  we  would  find  the 
best  of  his  plays,  we  must  choose  between  Rodo- 
gune and  Cinna ;  those  to  whom  he  talked,  clearly 
perceived  his  own  preference  for  Rodogune.  It 
4oes  not  belong  to  me  to  decide ;  but  perhaps  he 
preferred  Rodogune,  because  it  had  cost  him  so 
much  labor  in  arranging  the  plot.  Perhaps,  he 
wished,  by  throwing  his  own  preference  into  its 
scale,  to  balance  that  of  the  public  which  appeared 
to  be  in  the  other.  For  myself,  if  I  may  venture 
to  say  so,  I  should  not  compare  Rodogune  and 
Cinna ;  it  appears  to  me  easy  to  decide  between 
them  :  but  I  know  a  play*  of  Corneille  which  I 
would  place  before  either  of  them. 

The  history  of  Theodore,  of  Heraclius,  of  Don 
Sancho  of  Aragon,  of  Andromede,  of  Nicomdde 
and  of  Pertharite,  can  be  better  learned  from  the 
criticisms  of  M.  Corneille,  than  from  this  life.  In 
them,  it  will  be  seen  why  Theodore  and  Don  San- 
cho had  very  little  success,  and  why  Pertharite 
absolutely  failed. 

In  Theodore,  the  danger  of  prostitution  was 
considered  insufferable,  even  in  idea;  and  if  the 
public  had  become  so  delicate,  whom  could  M. 
Corneille  blame,  but  himself!  Before  his  time,  rape 
had  succeeded  in  the  pieces  of  Hardy.  Don  San- 
cho could  not  secure  one  illustrious  suffrage  ;t  and, 
in  consequence,  had  no  favor  with  the  court;  a 
very  common  example  of  French  submission  to 
particular  authorities.  In  fine,  a  husband  who  was 
willing  to  ransom  his  wife  by  giving  op  his  king- 
dom, was  beyond  comparison,  more  insupportable 
in  Pertharite,  than  prostitution  had  been  in  Theo- 
dore. The  good  husband  dared  not  show  himself 
in  public  more  than  twice.  This  fall  of  the  great 
Corneille  may  be  considered  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable examples  of  worldly  vicissitudes.  Beli- 
sarius  begging  alms,  is  not  more  astonishing. 

He  became  disgusted  with  the  theatre,  and  an- 
nounced his  renunciation  of  it,  in  a  short  preface 
to  Pertharite,  in  which  his  mortification  was  very 
apparent.  The  reason  which  he  alleged  was  the 
approach  of  old  age ;  and  this  reason  is  but  too 
good  a  one  in  every  thing  which  concerns  poetry 
and  other  works  of  imagination. 

The  kind  of  genius  which  depends  on  imagina- 
tion, and  that  is  what  the  world  usually  calls  ge- 
nius, resembles  beauty,  and  exists  only  while  youth 

•  Polyeocto.      f  Louis  de  Bourboo  Prince  de  Cond^. 


continues.  It  is  true,  that  old  tge  comes  later  to 
the  mind,  than  to  the  body;  but  still  it  cornea. 
The  most  dangerous  qualities  which  it  brings  with 
it,  are  dryness  and  hardness ;  some  geniases  are 
naturally  more  susceptible  than  others,  aod  suffer 
more  from  the  ravages  of  time ;  they  are  those 
which  possess  nobleness,  grandeur,  something  prodd 
and  austere.  I'his  character  of  mind  easily  con- 
tracts something  of  hardness  and  dryness,  with  in- 
creasing years. 

This  is  very  nearly  what  happened  to  M.  Cor- 
neille. When  he  grew  old,  he  did  not  lose  the  in- 
imitable nobleness  of  his  genius;  bat  there  was 
mingled  with  it,  a  little  hardness.  He  had  alreadr 
carried  noble  sentiments,  as  far  as  was  coosisteot 
with  nature ;  he  began  from  time  to  time  to  cany 
them  still  farther.  For  example ;  in  Pertharite,  a 
queen  consents  to  marry  a  tyrant  whom  she  detests, 
provided  he  will  kill  her  only  son,  and  thos  make 
himself  as  odious,  as  she  desires  him  to  be.  It  is 
easy  to  perceive  that  this  sentiment,  instead  of 
being  noble,  is  only  harsh  ;  and  we  cannot  complain 
that  it  did  not  please  the  taste  of  the  public. 

After  Pertharite,  M.  Corneille  undertook  the 
translation  in  verse,  of  the  Imitation  of  Jesus 
Christ.  He  was  led  to  this  by  some  Jesuit  fathers, 
his  friends, — by  the  sentiments  of  piety  which  be 
entertained  all  his  life, — and,  perhaps  also,  by  the 
activity  of  his  genius,  which  could  not  remain  idle. 
This  work  had  prodigious  success,  and  indemniSed 
him  in  every  way  for  having  quitted  the  stage. 
Yet,  if  I  may  venture  to  speak  with  a  freedom, 
which  perhaps  I  ought  not  to  allow  myself,  I  do 
not  find  in  the  translation  of  M.  Corneille,  the 
greatest  charm  in  the  Imitation  of  Jesus  Chiist,  I 
mean  its  simplicity  and  naivete.  It  is  lost  in  the 
pomp  of  versification  which  was  natural  to  M. 
Corneille ;  and  I  believe  that  the  very  form  of  the 
verse  was  unsuited  to  his  genius.  This  book,  the 
most  beautiful  that  ever  came  from  the  hand  of 
man, — the  Gospel  is  from  a  higher  source— woold 
not  go  straight  to  the  heart,  as  it  does,  oor  seize 
on  it  with  so  much  power,  if  it  had  not  an  air  of 
tenderness  and  nature,  to  which  the  very  negli- 
gence of  style  very  much  contributes. 

Six  years  elapsed,  during  which  nothing  ap- 
peared from  the  pen  of  M.  Corneille,  except  the 
translation  in  verse.  But  at  last,  being  led  by  the 
solicitations  of  M.  Fouquet,  who  acted  as  superin- 
tendant  of  the  finances,  and  perhaps  still  more,  by 
his  natural  inclination,  he  resumed  writing  for  tbe 
stage.  M.  F.,  the  superintendant,  to  facilitate  his 
return,  and  remove  all  excuses  arising  from  tbe 
difficulty  of  finding  subjects,  proposed  to  him  t^iee. 
That  which  be  took  was  CEdipus :  M.  Corneille, 
his  brother,  took  Camma,  which  was  the  second.  I 
do  not  know  what  was  the  third. 

The  reconciliation  between  M.  Corneille  and  the 
theatre  was  happy  ;  CEdipus  succeeded  well. 

The  play  called  La  Toi«on  D'Or,  was  tfteiwinb 
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writien  on  the  ocoasion  of  the  King's  marriagei 
ami  is  the  moat  beautiful  piece  with  machinery 
that  we  have.  Machinery,  which  commonly  has 
DO  natural  connection  with  the  piece,  becomes,  by 
the  art  of  the  poet,  necessary  to  this ;  the  prologue 
especially  will  serve  as  a  model  for  modern  pro- 
logues which  are  intended  to  set  forth,  not  the  sub- 
ject of  the  piece,  but  the  occasion  on  which  it  was 
made. 

Afterwards  appeared  Sertorius  and  Sophonisbe. 
In  the  first  of  these  plays,  the  Roman  grandeur 
breaks  forth  with  all  its  porap ;  and  the  idea  which 
might  have  been  formed  of  the  conversation  be- 
tween two  great  men  who  had  great  interests  to 
dibcnss,  is  even  surpassed  by  the  scene  between 
Sertorius  and  Pompey.  It  seems  that  M.  Cor- 
oeille  must  have  had  some  private  memoirs  con- 
cerning the  Romans.  The  story  of  Sophonisbe 
had  been  already  treated  with  much  success  by 
Mairet,  and  M.  Corneille  acknowledges  his  bold- 
ness in  attempting  it  again. 

If  Mairet  could  have  heard  this  confession,  he 
would  have  been  very  vain,  even  of  being  outdone. 

We  must  believe  that  Agesilaus  came  from  M. 
Corneille,  since  it  appears  with  his  name,  and  there 
is  a  scene  between  Agesilaus  and  Lysander,  nhich 
can  scarcely  belong  to  any  other. 

After  Agesilaus,  came  Otho,  a  work  in  which 
Tacitus  is  used  by  the  great  Corneille,  and  in  which, 
the  powers  of  these  two  sublime  geniuses  are  com- 
bined. In  this,  M.  Corneille  paints  the  corruption 
of  the  imperial  court  with  the  same  pencil  that  he 
had  nsod  in  delineating  the  virtues  of  the  republic. 

At  this  period,  some  plays  of  a  very  different 
character  from  his,  appeared  on  the  stage.  They 
were  full  of  tenderness  and  amiable  sentiment.  If 
they  did  not  rise  to  a  very  high  degree  of  excel- 
lence, they  were  very  far  from  falling  into  striking 
faults.  A  dignity,  not  of  the  highest  order,-— much 
loTe,— a  style  very  agreeable,  and  always  elegant, — 
an  infinite  number  of  lively  and  natural  traits, — a 
young  author — all  were  circumstances  that  decided 
the  women,  whose  judgment  has  so  much  authority 
in  the  French  theatre.  Indeed,  they  were  charmed, 
and  no  longer  looked  on  Corneille  as  any  thing  but 
the  old  Corneille.  Some  women,  equal  to  men, 
are  to  be  excepted. 

The  taste  of  the  age  was  then  turned  entirely 
towards  a  sort  of  tenderness,  less  noble,  the  model 
of  which  was  more  easily  found  in  most  hearts. 
But  M.  Corneille  proudly  disdained  to  yield  to  this 
fancy.  Perhaps  it  will  be  supposed  that  he  was 
too  old  to  write  in  this  style.  This  suspicion  would 
seem  warranted,  if  we  did  not  sec  what  he  has 
done  in  the  Psyche  of  Moli^re ;  in  which,  shelter- 
ing himself  under  another^s  name,  he  has  aban- 
doned himself  to  an  excess  of  tenderness  with 
which  he  would  have  been  unwilling  to  dishonor 
his  own. 

He  could  not  more  clearly  have  shown  his  de- 


termination to  brave  the  taste  of  the  age,  than  by 
giving  to  it,  Attila,  a  King  worthy  of  the  Huns. 
Throughout  this  piece,  there  breathes  a  noble  fero- 
city which  he  alone  could  reach.  The  scene  in 
which  Attila  deliberates,  whether  he  ought  to  ally 
himself  with  the  falling  empire  or  with  rising 
France,  is  one  of  his  finest  efforts. 

Berenice  was  the  result  of  a  contest  with  the 
history  of  which  every  one  is  acquainted.  A  prin- 
cess who  possessed  great  sensibility  to  works  of 
genius,  and  who  could  have  made  them  fashiona- 
ble in  a  barbarous  country,  found  it  necessary  to 
use  much  address  in  bringing  the  combatants  on 
the  field  of  battle,  without  their  being  aware  of  her 
design.  But,  which  gained  the  victory  1  The 
younger. 

His  only  other  plays  are  Pulcheria  and  Surena, 
both,  beyond  all  comparison,  better  than  Berenice, — 
both  worthy  the  old  age  of  a  great  man.  The 
character  of  Pulcheria  is  one  of  those  which  he 
alone  could  delineate ;  and  he  has  painted  his  own 
portrait  in  that  of  Martian,  an  old  man  in  love 
with  great  power.  The  fif\h  act  of  this  play  is 
perfectly  beautiful.  In  Surena,  we  see  a  fine  pic- 
ture of  a  man,  whom,  his  too  great  merit  and  ser- 
vices render  criminal  in  the  eyes  of  his  master,  and, 
by  this  last  effort,  Corneille  terminated  his  career. 

The  manner  in  which  his  plays  succeeded  each 
other,  shows  what  may  naturally  be  expected  of  a 
great  man  who  continues  to  labor  to  the  end  of  h!s 
days.  His  beirinnings  are  weak  and  imperfect, 
but  already  worthy  of  admiration  when  compared 
with  the  productions  of  his  age.  Afterwards  he 
reaches  the  highest  point  which  his  art  is  capable 
of  attaining.  At  last,  he  declines ;  the  light  of 
his  genius  is  gradually  extinguished ;  and,  he  is 
like  himself  only  at  intervals. 

After  Surena,  which  was  acted  in  1675,  M.  Cor- 
neille finally  renounced  the  theatre,  and  thought 
only  of  dying  like  a  Christian.  During  the  last 
year  of  his  life,  he  was  not  in  a  condition  to  think 
much  even  on  that  subject.  I  have  not  considered 
it  Tiecessary  to  break  the  connection  between  his 
great  works,  to  speak  of  others  far  less  considera- 
ble, which  he  published  from  time  to  time.  When 
young,  he  wrote  some  pieces  of  gallantry  which 
have  been  found  scattered  in  different  collections. 
There  are  also  in  existence,  some  short  pieces  of 
one  or  two  hundred  lines,  addressed  to  the  King, 
designed  either  to  congratulate  him  on  his  victo- 
ries, to  ask  favors,  or  thank  him  for  those  already 
received.  He  has  translated  two  quite  long  Latin 
pieces  of  Father  De  La  Rue,  and  several  short 
pieces  of  M.  de  Santeuil.  He  esteemed  those 
poets  very  highly.  He  himself  wrote  Latin  verses 
very  well,  and  made  some  on  the  campaign  in  Flan- 
ders in  1667,  which  appeared  so  beautiful,  that  not 
only  did  several  poets  translate  them  into  French, 
but  the  best  Latin  poets  took  the  thoughts,  and 
le- translated  them  into  Latin. 
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He  had  translated  the  first  scene  of  Pompey  I  in  conseqaenee  of  the  purity  that  be  had  etub- 


into  verse  in  the  style  of  the  tragedian  Seneca, 
for  whom  he  had  no  aversion,  any  more  than  for 
Ludscan.  He  must  also  have  had  no  objection  to 
Statius,  who  is  very  inferior  to  Lucan,  as  he  trans- 
lated into  verse  and  published,  the  two  first  books 
of  the  Thebaid.  They  have  escaped  all  the  at- 
tempts which  have  been  made  for  some  time  past 
to  find  copies  of  them. 

M.  Corneille  was  quite  tall  and  large,  had  a  sim- 
ple and  ordinary  mien,-  and  was  careless  of  his 
appearance.  He  had  a  face  that  was  very  agreea- 
ble, a  large  nose,  a  handsome  mouth,  eyes  of  fire, 
a  lively  countenance,  features  strongly  marked, 
and  very  soitable  to  be  transmitted  to  posterity  in 
a  medal  or  bust.  His  pronunciation  was  not  al- 
together distinct ;  he  read  his  own  verses  forcibly, 
but  not  elegantly. 

He  was  acquainted  with  history,  politics  and 
belles-lettres,  but  viewed  them  principally  in  those 
aspects  in  which  they  are  connected  with  the  thea- 
tre. He  had  neither  leisure,  nor  curiosity,  nor 
much  regard  for  other  kinds  of  knowledge.  He 
conversed  little,  even  on  matters  which  he  per- 
fectly understood.  He  made  no  attempt  at  orna- 
ment in  what  he  said,  and  to  find  the  great  Cor- 
neille, it  was  necessary  to  read  him.  He  was  of 
a  melancholy  temperament.  He  required  more 
solid  reasons  for  hope  or  joy,  than  for  grief  or  fear. 
Ke  had  a  temper  apparently  blunt,  and  even  some- 
times rude ;  yet  it  was  pleasant  to  have  intercourse 
with  him ;  he  was  a  good  father,  a  good  husband, 
a  good  relation,  tender  and  affectionate.  He  was 
inclined  to  love,  but  never  to  libertinism,  and  rarely 
to  violent  attachments.  He  had  a  proud  and  in- 
dependent soul,  no  pliancy,  no  artifice ;  it  was  this 
which  qualified  him  to  paint  Roman  virtue,  and 
disqualified  him  for  making  his  fortune.  He  did 
not  like  the  court ;  and  brought  to  it  a  countenance 
almost  unknown,  a  great  name  which  secured  noth- 
ing but  barren  praise,  and  a  sort  of  merit  unconge- 
nial to  that  region. 

Nothing  equalled  his  incapacity  for  business  ex- 
cept his  aversion  to  it.  The  slightest  engagement 
occasioned  him  alarm  and  terror.  Although  his 
talent  brought  him  much,  he  never  became  rich. 
It  was  not  that  he  had  any  objection  to  wealth  ; 
but  its  accumulation  would  have  required  a  skill 
which  he  did  not  possess,  and  a  care  which  he  did 
not  take. 

The  habit  of  receiving  praise  had  not  deadened 
his  sensibility  to  it ;  but  if  he  was  sensible  to  glory, 
he  was  never  betrayed  into  vanity :  sometimes  he 
had  too  little  confidence  in  his  own  rare  merit,  and 
was  too  easily  convinced  that  he  might  have  rivals. 

To  much  natural  probity  he  united  a  high  sense 
of  religion,  and  more  piety  than  intercourse  with 
the  world  usually  allows.  He  had  often  need  to 
be  reassured  by  the  casuits  in  regard  to  his  theatri- 
cal pieces,  and  they  were  always  indulgent  to  him 


lished  on  the  stage, — ^the  noble  sentimeata  which 
breathe  through  his  works,— and  the  virtue  which 
he  had  introduced  into  the  passion  of  love. 


THE  WAY  OP  THE  WORLD. 

When  one  has  been  maligned  by  an  enemj— 
betrayed  by  a  friend— jilted  by  a  sweetheart- 
scorned  by  a  son  of  Plutus — swindled  by  a  rogae— 
laughed  at  by  a  fool — or  afflicted  by  any  ooe  of  the 
ten  thousand  troubles,  which  we  meet  with  ia  tbii 
world,  and  applies  to  some  supposed  kiad-beaned 
friend  for  consolation,  it  is  a  thousand  chances  to 
one,  if  that  friend  do  not  look  like  Solomon,  and 
shrug  his  shoulders  like  a  Frenchman,  as  he  shakes 
his  head  and  says,  "  It*s  the  way  of  the  world.** 

Now,  we  are  simple  enough  to  confess  that  we 
see  only  the  smallest  conceivable  speck  of  comfort 
for  a  swindled  pocket  or  a  heart-ache,  in  the  re- 
flection, that  our  distress  is  occasioned  by  some  one 
who  follows  "  the  ways  of  the  world.^^ 

Our  friend  L.,  is  of  another  way  of  thinking. 
He  loaned  some  of  the  contents  of  his  parse  to  a 
genteel-looking  fellow  a  few  days  ago,  who  soon 
eloped  without  even  thanking  him  for  his  monej ; 
L.  cnrsed  the  swindler  in  pretty  round  terms  foi  a 
minute,  and  concluded,  rather  more  christiao-like, 
by  saying,  "  It*s  the  way  of  the  world,  and  there's 
no  use  in  swearing  any  more  about  it." 

This,  we  take  it,  is  bad  philosophy,  although  it 
has  the  effect  of  the  best  on  L.  If  it  be  the  way 
of  the  world  to  defraud  one  on  every  possible  oc- 
casion, why,  then,  the  world^s  way  is  a  soperU- 
tively  unpleasant  one,  and  should  be  reformed  al- 
together. A  man  goes  into  society,  for  the  por- 
pose  of  being  amused,  instructed,  and  treated  kind- 
ly :  if  he  is  to  be  pilfered  of  his  good  name,  or  of  his 
worldly  possessions,  the  sooner  he  plays  the  part 
of  Timon,  and  retires  to  his  cave,  the  better. 
One  loses  enough  of  his  treasures  by  bis  own 
folly,  without  forever  being  subjected  to  the  depre- 
dating tendencies  of  his  neighbors.  It  is  qoite 
enough  to  make  one  not  only  universally  suspect- 
ing, but  outrageously  misanthropic,  to  be  told  on 
all  sides  that  it  is  "  the  way  of  the  world''  to  be 
prodigal  of  its  abuses,  and  penurious  in  its  bless- 
ings. If  that  be  true,  the  sooner  be  pnu  a  pad- 
lock on  his  lips,  and  ditto  on  his  pockets,  the  better. 

"  It*8  the  way  of  the  world"  to  laugh  at  one  who 
has  the  tooth-ache.  Now,  to  have  a  miserable  old 
dilapidated  molar  in  one's  upper  jaw,  jerking,  throb- 
bing, twitching,  and  playing  every  imaginable  sort 
of  unmelodious  tune  on  his  nerves,  isaboot  asmoch 
as  human  forbearance  can  sustain ;  but  when,  a 
addition  thereto,  one  is  grinned  at,  smiled  at,  laogbed 
at,  by  every  one,  it  is  really  too  bad.  If  any  m»o  a 
patience  will  carry  him  successfully  through  sack 
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an  ordeal  as  this,  he  may  thenceforth  speak  of 
Job^s  sofferings  authoritatively,  and  fancy  himself 
a  blood  desceadant  of  Abednego,  without  the  least 
presumption. 

If  it  be  *'  the  way  of  the  world"  to  laugh  at  the 
sufferings  and  misfortunes  of  individuals,  then  it 
mast  be  confessed  that  the  world^s  way  is  paved 
with  flint,  and  bordered  by  thistles ;  in  travelling 
along  which,  if  one  receive  a  pedal  pang  and  jump 
aside,  he  is  pretty  sure  to  be  reminded  of  the  bor- 
der by  a  most  unceremonious  perforation  of  his 
epidermis.  Ought  not  one  to  be  iron-shod,  and 
encased  in  the  most  obdurate  philosophic  mail,  to 
get  along  with  any  tolerable  degree  of  comfort,  as 
be  travels  this  rugged  way  ? 

If  one  should  complain  of  the  ingratitude  of  this, 
that,  or  the  other  wretch,  whom  in  his  gentleness 
he  has  trusted,  he  is  sure  to  be  told  that  it  is  "  the 
way  of  the  world^'  so  to  requite  favors  bestowed 
on  it.  If  you  talk  of  pounding  some  of  the  ras- 
cals who  have  treated  you  with  base  ingratitude, 
you  will  probably  see  the  eye  of  some  well  expe- 
rienced friend  twinkling  in  its  sockets,  while  he 
tells  yoQ  that,  if  you  mean  to  pound  every  wretch 
who  returns  you  ingratitude  for  kindness,  you  will 
have  to  resolve  yourself  into  a  pounding  machine 
at  once;  and,  like  an  old  powder-mill,  keep  up  a 
continoous  pounding,  until  you  explode  with  rage, 
or  your  machinery  is  worn  out  and  refuses  to 
pound  ingratitude  any  longer. 

Again :  one  meets  with  a  most  preeminent  pair 
of  the  most  radiant  dark  eyes  in  the  world,  and 
forthwith  feels  all  the  pangs  and  pleasures  of  the 
most  unmitigable  love.  The  dark  eyes  look  kindly 
on  him,  and  he  begins  to  sonnetize  them  in  the 
most  irresistibly  frantic  doggerel  ever  indited  by 
rapt  bardling.  He  calls  on  Venus,  Mars,  Jupiter, 
and  all  the  other  bright  stars  in  the  heavens,  for 
assistance.  The  sonnet  is  turned  off,  af\er  infinite 
pains,  redolent  w^ith  roses  of  the  most  unfading  car- 
nation, bespangled  with  stars,  tear-drops  and  moon- 
beams, of  the  most  undecaying  radiance, — and 
dedicated,  with  ineffable  gallantry,  to  the  most  ir- 
resistible of  mistresses.  One  fondly  thinks  the  son- 
net will  infallibly  finish  what  his  own  personal  fasci- 
nations have  begun,  namely  :  the  destruction  of  the 
goddess  Celibacy.  She  seems  to  him,  houri, — 
seraph, — sylph, — and  angel  by  turns.  And,  oh  ! 
what  resplendency  of  delight  lingers  around  his 
thoughts  of  her  by  day,  and  witches  his  visions  of 
her,  through  the  stealthy  watches  of  the  night. 
Never  did  unshrived  penitent  in  the  olden  time, 
approach  the  shrine  of  the  Virgin  Mother  with  a 
stronger  consciousness  of  deserving  her  blessings, 
than  our  half-crazed  lover  approaches  this  being, 
in  whom,  he  religiously  believes,  all  the  splendors 
of  this  world  and  all  the  divinity  of  a  higher  meet 
and  mingle  in  happy  union. 

Well :  he  approaches  his  idol ;  pours  forth  tor- 
rents of  wild  eloquence ;  and  is  laughed  at  for  his 


pains.  Feeling  that  he  is  an  injured  man,  who  has 
sustained  as  much  ill  usage  as  befel  Prometheus  in 
the  olden  time,  and  longing  for  sympathy  in  his 
affliction,  he  plaintively  narrates  the  burden  of  his 
sorrows  to  his  friends,  who  tell  him,  it  is  *'  the 
way  if  the  world,"  and  he  might  have  expected  it. 
What  sort  of  a  balm  is  it  to  be  applied  to  his  heart, 
to  be  told  that  it  is  the  way  in  which  cruel  woman- 
kind requite  the  devotion  which  is  offered  to  them'? 
The  tortured  lover,  in  the  frantic  moments  of  his 
desperation,  thinks  there  is  but  slender  consolation 
for  him,  to  be  told  that  it  is  the  way  of  the  god- 
desses of  this  world  to  amuse  themselves  by  break- 
ing hearts.  He  very  properly  thinks  it  against  all 
the  rules  of  right,  that  hearts  should  be  crushed 
and  used  in  McAdamizing  the  road  on  which 
haughty  woman  travels  to  dominion.  If  this  be 
"the  way  of  the  world,"  what  wonder,  if,  when 
reflecting  on  the  sighs,  tears  and  sonnets  he  has 
so  fruitlessly  expended,  he  should  exclaim  with 
Martin  in  the  play,  "  Well,  sir,  if  this  be  the  way 
of  the  world,  why,  then,  d — n  it." 

Sometimes,  one  becomes  excessively  patriotic ; 
and,  fancying  there  is  a  very  unequivocal  bent  in 
his  genius  towards  politics,  he  enters  that  field, 
over  which  fatal  siroccos  forever  blow  and  on 
which  no  green  thing  ever  flourishes.  He  ha- 
rangues the  dear  people,  in  season  and  out  of  sea- 
son, on  the  subjects  of  their  rights  and  the  grie- 
vances which  the  government  imposes  on  them. 
With  a  sacrifice  of  selfish  interests  worthy  of  an 
old  Roman  in  the  most  renowned  period  of  his  Com- 
monwealth, he  offers  himself  a  candidate  for  the 
most  sweet  voices  of  his  neighbors.  He  is  willing 
to  forego  all  the  delight  of  kissing  his  wife  and 
caressing  his  children,  in  order  to  become  the 
servant  of  the  people.  The  fires  of  patriotism, 
previously  lambent,  suddenly  rage  through  his  mem- 
bers, like  the  wild  fires  which  sweep  over  the  prai- 
ries with  such  awful  desolation  of  crickets,  lizards 
and  Indian  grass.  In  court-houses,  market-houses 
and  street  corners — by  day  and  by  night,  he  strives 
to  reanimate  the  languid  patriotism  of  his  country- 
men. He  causes  the  credulous  to  believe  that  not 
only  his  own  nation^s  welfare,  but  the  permanence 
of  the  world  and  the  stability  of  the  solar  system 
depend  upon  his  election. 

At  length,  the  momentous  day,  on  which  is  to  be 
determined  the  fate  of  his  country,  arrives.  He  is 
defeated.  He  tears  his  hair — wrings  his  hands — 
and  sheds  Niagaras  of  tears, — not  for  himself;  but 
for  his  wretched  country.  He  seeks  his  kind 
friends,  and  lays  bare  a  bosom  distracted  by  a  thou- 
sand griefs  and  misgivings. 

Here  is  a  case,  wherein  one  would  suppose  that 
the  heartiest  sympathy  would  be  eloquently  ex- 
pressed. But  instead  of  that,  some  sagacious  sup- 
porter shakes  his  longitudinal  head,  and  sighs  as 
he  says,  "  'tis  the  way  of  the  world,  sir,  to  prefer 
empty-headed  fools  like  your  opponent,  to  men  of 
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sense  like  your  honored  self/*  What  sort  of  a 
way  is  this  to  treat  redoubtable  patriots,  burning 
with  desire  to  serve  a  distracted  country  and  an 
unwilling  constituency  ^  The  defeated  patriot  bums 
and  flares  like  a  fiery  comet  awhile,  until  his  heat 
gradually  diminishes,  and  he  takes  his  apiy)inted 
place  as  one  of  the  uncounted  specks  which  make 
up  the  Milky- Way. 

Again :  a  poor  devil  is  smitten  witli  a  love  of 
poetry  and  fame ;  and  he  woos  the  unwilling  muse 
with  the  most  unrelaxing  firmness.  He  lays  all 
the  beauties,  glories  and  sublimities  of  heaven  and 
earth  under  contribution,  which  he  uses  up  in  his 
songs  as  the  cunning  weaver  of  Brussels  carpets 
uses  the  colors  before  him.  His  labors  are  Her- 
culean ;  and,  in  fancy,  he  reads  his  name  in  cha- 
racters of  lightning,  all  over  the  walls  of  **  Fame^s 
proud  temple."  The  corners  of  hebdomadals  of 
all  sorts  and  sizes,  are  rendered  luminous  by  the 
rays  of  his  resplendent  genius.  As  he  reads  his 
own  melodious  odes  in  the  sundry  journals  which 
have  the  honor  of  communicating  them  to  an  ex- 
pecting world,  he  feels  a  most  holy  fervor  stealing 
over  his  frame ;  and  he  feels  the  laurel  budding  on  his 
inspired  brow.  For  years,  he  labors  most  assidu- 
ously ;  and,  at  length,  thinking  the  world  is  impa- 
tient from  long  waiting  and  watching  for  the  ad- 
vent of  a  poetical  Messiah,  he  gathers  the  fugitive 
productions  of  his  Muse  from  the  four  quarters  of 
the  globe,  and  publishes  the  whole  in  a  neat  volume ; 
and  thereby,  is  created,  as  he  thinks,  an  era  in  the 
poetical  history  of  his  country. 

On  the  day  of  publication,  he  takes  his  stand 
within  eye-shot  of  the  publisher's  counter,  for  the 
purpose  of  speculating  on  the  countless  crowds, 
who,  he  doubts  not,  will  hasten  on  swift  wings  to 
possess  themselves  of  so  much  that  is  glorious  in 
fancy  and  divine  in  genius.  The  sun  crosses  the 
meridian,  but  the  crowds  come  not.  The  sun  wheels 
and  blazes  down  the  Western  heaven,  but  the  crowds 
come  not.  The  stars  are  sparkling  on  night's  robes, 
and  he  walks  forth,  to  wonder  what  in  the  deuce  is 
the  reason,  the  entire  edition  of  his  marvellous 
works  is,  as  yet,  unpolluted  by  the  touch  of  all 
classes — both  patrician  and  plebeian. 

Months  roll  on ;  and  his  transcendent  volumes 
are  bored  to  death  by  greedy  and  unappreciating 
worms  on  booksellers'  shelves,  or  are  pasted  to 
death  on  the  appendages  of  travellers.  He  too  is 
told,  that  it  is  '*  the  way  of  the  world"  to  neglect 
its  men  of  genius ;  but  the  story,  however  true  in 
its  application  to  himself,  hath  but  slight  balsamic 
influence  over  his  wounded  feelings.  If  such  be 
the  way  in  which  the  world  treats  those  who  would 
be  its  most  sovereign  benefactors,  well  may  our 
unappreciated  bard  -  henceforth  brush  the  visions 
aside  which  throng  his  teeming  brow,  and  give  it 
what  Mr.  Puff  calls  the  «*  cut  direct." 

Many  more  iostances  might  be  added ;  but  enough 
have  already  been  adduced  to  prove  to  the  satis- 


faction of  erery  unslumbering  reader,  that  ^  the 
way  of  the  world"  is  a  most  particularly  bad  way, 
and  herewith  we  get  out  of  it. 
Louisville^  Ky, 


T.  H.  S. 


? 


THE  SPIRIT-WARNING. 

"Yott  mast  know  that  in  those  old  Jays,  p«ople  were 
said  to  bear  their  own  name  pronounced  before  ibry  died, 
by  the  mice  of  the  dearest  friend  who  had  gone  \xUxt 
them  to  the  worid  of  sprits." — /rwA  Legend. 

*Twas  the  heart,  methinks,  gave  birth 
To  that  odd  notion ; — 'tis  enroIlM 
In  an  Irish  Legend,  wild  and  old, 

Of  the  earlier  days  of  earth ; — 
But  heart  to  heart  doth  answer  tnie 
In  the  old  world  or  in  the  new ; 
Though  earth  were  in  its  dewy  prime. 
Or  mark'd,  as  now,  by  hoary  time. 
The  same  its  yearnings  mnd  its  dread 
Towards  the  unforgotten  dead ; 
Its  deep,  sweet  sense  that  still  a  tie 
Links  those  who  live  and  those  who  die. 
And  souls,  though  sever'd  from  their  clay, 
Hare  fellomship  with  us  who  stay. 
The  same  its  cares — its  Mtrife  for  bliss 
In  a  being  that  shall  follow  this, — 
Its  hopes  for  sympathies  above, 
Purer — but  still  like  earthly  love. 

Like  pearls  of  priceless  worth. 
These  yearnings,  hopes,  this  strife  for  Uits, 
In  a  being  that  shall  follow  this, 

Are  given  to  all  on  earth — 
Deep  buried  in  the  holy  cell 
Of  the  human  heart,  and,  aoguring,  tell 
Of  a  spirit-life  when  flesh  shall  fail  ;— 
The  flesh? — 'tis  but  a  gauiy  veil, 
And  light  breaks  through  with  slight  control 
Like  Heav'n's  pare  day-spring  upon  the  smiI. 

Yet  man  bath  ever  felt 
That  'twas  an  evil  thing  to  die ! 
To  leave  a  beaming  love-lit  eye 

'Neaih  which  he  long  hath  dwelt, 
And  coldly  from  the  bosom  part 
That  hath  been  the  true  home  of  his  heart, 
And  leave  the  warm  vun  and  the  day 
To  fellow  with  the  dark,  cold  clay. 

Was  it  not  the  heart  gave  biiih 
To  that  wild,  beautiful  conceit  ? 
To  soothe  the  shuddericig  soul,  so  meet. 

When  severing  from  its  earth ; 
And  parting  from  the  love-lit  eye, 
And  learning  all  it  means  to  He? 
Oh  what  a  world— a  heaven  of  bliss 
It  were  to  hear  in  hoar  like  this 
A  voice,  known,  heard,  and  loved  before 
Call  from  the  misty  spirit-shore ! 
And  how  our  souls  would  fly  away 
From  their  storm-beat,  tauer*d  tenU  of  day! 

How  oft  the  waking  heart 
Doth  hear  a  voice  in  the  silent  night 
Call  to  it  from  the  worid  of  light 

To  share  its  better  part  ;— 
Some  sainted  soul,— the  loved,  the  loet ' 
Oh  1  they  call  to  os,  the  sorrow-lost. 
From  their  blissful  and  their  halcyon  rest 
To  c-ome  away  and  with  them  be  blest. 
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Yh  voak  we  «fiff  / — There  is  one,  more  dear. 
Must  call,  And  then  our  aools  shall  hear ; — 
That  onljr  voice  whose  gentle  breath 
Can  calm,  soothe,  sweeten,  even  JDealb. 
MnM.  Eliza. 


SCENES  AND  ADVENTURES  IN  THE  ARMY, 

8CCTCHKS  or   INDIANS,  AND  LIPB  BBTOND  THB   BOBDBR 

By  a  Captain  of  U.  Statu  Dragoons. 

CHAPTBR  XXL 

A  year  before— in  1831 — ^there  had  been  a  mili- 
tary expedition  to  the  Upper  Mississippi,  to  remove 
forcibly  the  Sacs  and  Foxes  from  their  old  coun- 
try in  Illinois  (their  birth-right  which  they  had  sold 
for  a  mess  of  pottage) :  and  now  again,  as  if  irre- 
sistibly and  fatally  attracted  to  the  homes  of  their 
youth  and  the  graves  of  their  fathers,  they  had  re- 
visited, but  peaceably,  the  forbidden  land  East  of 
the  Mississippi.  The  militia  (that  prosopopceia  of 
weakness,  waste,  and  confusion)  had  been  called 
oat;  about  300,  well  mounted,  had  left  an  encamp- 
ment on  Rock  river — it  is  said  in  a  kind  of  frolic — 
under  a  Colonel  Stillman :  they  came  upon  a  few 
qaiet  and  inoffensive  Indians,  and  murdered  seve- 
ral of  them  in  cold  blood;  they  afterward  came  in 
contact  with  a  large  body  which  they  attacked; 
tliey  were  repulsed,  and  retreated  at  speed  in  utter 
confusion;  sixteen  Indians  pursued  them  many 
miles  and  speared  eleven  of  their  number;  the 
rest,  throwing  away  their  saddlebags  and  flying 
before  this  force,  did  not  draw  rein  for  about  forty 
miles :  they  reported  that  they  had  had  a  bloody 
Intile  with  1500  warriors !  Afler  bringing  on  the 
war  in  this  style,  the  militia  nnder  Brigadier 
Whiteside  retired  to  their  homes. 

To  Brigadier  General  Atkinson  of  the  army  had 
then  been  assigned  the  conduct  of  the  war,  and  the 
organization  of  an  army  of  volunteers  to  cooperate 
with  his  regulars;  he  had  established  his  head- 
quarters and  rendezvous  near  the  head  of  naviga- 
tion of  the  Illinois  river ;  and  had  sent  an  order  for 
two  of  the  four  companies  at  Fort  Leavenworth  to 
join  him  there,  with  a  view  to  their  junction  with 
six  other  companies  of  the  same  regiment  then  in 
camp  on  Rock  river. 

The  two  named  companies  of  our  battalion  were 
ordered  to  embark  as  soon  as  possible.  Believing 
that  the  time  had  come  when  gunpowder  would  be 
burned,  I  offered  my  services  as  a  volunteer ;  and 
they  were  accepted. 

We  departed  within  twenty-four  hours  afler  the 
arrival  of  the  steamboat,  and  in  forty-nine  more, 
were  in  St.  Louis,  taking  on  board  arms  and  provi- 
sions :  the  next  day  we  departed  for  the  Illinois, 
um1i  in  two  more,  disembarked  at  Gen.  A.'s  en- 
campment at  the  rspide. 


It  is  these  rapid  and  exciting  changes,  with  their 
uncertainties  and  hopeful  anticipations,  and  these 
sudden  and  unexpected  meetings  with  old  friends 
and  companions,  under  novel  and  enlivening  cir- 
cumstances, that  lend  a  seductive  attraction  to  the 
service,  even  in  a  time  of  peace :  and,  faithful  to 
that  happy  law  of  our  natures  which  causes  us  to 
forget  pain,  and  to  remember  and  dwell  on  the 
bright  points  of  the  past,  we  doubtless  owe  the 
cause  of  those  regrets  and  repinings  which  are 
said  generally  to  haunt  the  minds  of  officers  who 
resign  their  commissions  for  other  pursuits. 

However  eligible  and  pleasant  had  been  my  situ- 
ation at  Fort  Leavenworth,  a  seclusion  of  two  and 
a  half  years  had  produced  a  longing  for  the  ttn- 
seen, — a  desire  for  change ;  and  what  had  not  five 
days  brought  forth !  A  visit  to  a  city, — ^the  rapid 
motion  of  900  miles, — and,  contrasted  with  our 
former  quiet,  the  bustle  of  a  camp  of  several  thou- 
sands of  men  on  the  eve  of  a  campaign ; — and 
above  all  the  unexpected  meeting  under  these  ex- 
citing circumstances,  with  many  very  dear  and 
long  absent  friends !  Those  five  days, — and  above 
all  that  last  evening  of  my  arrival,  were  worth 
years  of  humdrum  existence : — over  the  long  inter- 
val of  years ;  over  the  chaos  of  events,  it  comes 
back  warm  and  bright  with  a  pleasure  which 
causes  me  to  linger  as  I  write ! 

Next  morning,  I  was  in  the  midst  of  the  multi- 
tude of  citizen  volunteers,  who  were  as  active  as  a 
swarming  hive;  catching  horses,  electioneering, 
drawing  rations,  asking  questions,  shooting  at  marks, 
electing  officers,  mustering  in,  issuing  orders,  diso- 
beying orders,  galloping  about,  '*  cussing  and  dis- 
cussing" the  war,  and  the  rumors  thereof.  Here 
was  a  fine  harvest  for  the  humorous; — and  one 
might  have  passed  the  day  in  giving  quizzical  an- 
swers to  absurd  questions ; — ^there  was  no  immu- 
nity ;  the  General  in  his  tent  could  not  escape  the 
intrusion  of  these  raw  fellows,  who  had  no  more 
idea  of  the  first  principles  of  military  respect  and 
subordination  than  they  had  of  Frederick's  cam- 
paigns. *'  Are  you  Colonel  of  the  artillery  V*  asked 
one  of  them  of  Lieutenant  A.,  who  was  acting 
ordnance  officer.  '*No,  I'm  commander  of  it.** 
"  Beg  your  pardon,  General^ 

There  was  an  unfortunate  circumstance  attend- 
ing the  organization  and  services  of  the  Illinois 
militia; — important  elections  were  pending;  all 
candidates  of  course  took  the  field,  and  unfortu- 
nately were  candidates  there;  and  in  the  execution 
of  their  duties,  the  enforcing  of  disagreeable  regu- 
lations and  constraints,  were  the  subjects  of  this 
mistaken  extrinsic  influence.  The  strict  and  im- 
partial performance  of  duty^  is  the  basis  of  all  mili- 
tary popularity. 

A  remarkable  exception  to  the  general  censure 
was  the  brave  and  indefatigable  Colonel  E.,  who 
stern,  exacting,  and  even  harsh  when  it  was  ne- 
oessary  to  be  so,  was  a  model  of  energy  and  en- 
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durance: — happily  I  can  add,  that  he  soon  after 
received  the  highest  of  those  civic  honors,  which 
80  many  aspired  to  :  he  was  elected  a  senator  in 
Congress. 

My  services  as  a  volunteer  were  in  the  market ; 
and  I  was  offered  the  appointment  of  aid-de-camp 
to  one  of  the  three  militia  brigadiers,  with  the 
somewhat  tempting  rank  of  major ;  I  did  not  fancy 
the  connexion  :  but  I  lent  my  unavailing  assistance 
to  one  of  his  staff,  who  spent  several  days  in  abor- 
tive attempts  to  produce  a  morning  report :  he  was 
then  furloughed  for  the  duration  of  the  campaign, 
(and  doubtless  has  been  well  paid  for  his  ardent 
services.) 

The  organization  of  the  volunteers  was  painfully 
slow,  notwithstanding  daily  information  of  Indian 
ravages.  But  at  last,  on  the  19th  of  June,  our 
brigade  was  reported  ready  for  service :  it  was 
very  complete — on  paper, — for  they  even  had  pay- 
roasters  and  their  mates; — it  being  well  under- 
stood that  they  would  never  handle  any  but  their 
own  pay.  The  same  day  this  brigade  and  our 
two  companies  of  infantry,  marched  with  a  provi- 
sion train  for  Dixon^s  ferry  on  Rock  river:  we 
were  commanded  by  the  gallant  old  General  Brady ; 
who  had  come  as  a  volunteer,  and  was  soon  after 
assigned  to  the  command  of  a  division.  We  passed 
over  a  fine  country  of  woods  and  prairie  inter- 
spersed ;  but  the  soil  was  rich  and  soft ;  and  our 
progress  with  heavy  laden  wagons  was  tedious. 

The  volunteers  on  this  short  march  gave  us  a 
fine  specimen  of  what  was  to  be  expected  of  their 
services.  They  had  been  ordered  to  take  on  their 
horses  some  twelve  or  fifteen  days*  rations ;  on  the 
second  morning^s  march  they  raised  the  cry  of 
"  Indians !  Indians  V  when  several  hundreds  with- 
out orders,  or  the  least  order,  galloped  out  of  the 
column,  and  scattered  at  full  speed  over  the  prai- 
ries;— on  joining  again  several  miles  beyond,  it 
appeared  that  they  had  all  thrown  away  the  en- 
cumbrance of  provisions:  it  was  said  to  have  been 
a  manoeuvre  for  that  object.  We  arrived  at  Dixon*s 
June  23d.  Here  we  found  entrenched  on  the 
North  side  of  the  river,  six  companies  of  the  6th, 
four  of  the  1st,  and  two  of  the  5th  infantry :  the 
volunteers  encamped  on  tlie  South  side,  and  we 
joined  our  regiment :  I  then  received  a  staff  ap- 
pointment. 

Here  was  another  delightful  meeting  with  my 
own  regiment,  and  old  1st  infantry  companions  at 
Jefferson  Barracks ;  though  delay  was  irksome,  it 
was  to  me  a  delightful  camp. 

Rock  river,  here  about  100  yards  wide  and  not 
fordable,  is  a  beautiful  stream ;  its  glassy  waters 
glide  over  white  sand  and  pebbles;  its  rich  and 
verdant  banks  present  every  variety  of  natural 
beauty;  savannas,  slopes,  gentle  hill,  and  rocky 
bluff,  prairie  and  grove,  presented  a  varied  picture 
beyond  all  imitation  or  improvement  of  art. 

It  was  not  strange  that  such  a  country,  bound  to 


the  very  heartstrings  of  the  Indian  by  all  aatire 
associations,  and  all  the  pleasures  of  his  free,  sport- 
ing, and  untrammelled  life,  should  possess  for  him 
fatal  attractions ;  fatal,  when  the  dollar  and  cent 
interests  of  the  unsympathizing  whites  demaod  the 
letter  of  the  hard-driven,  if  not  fraudulent,  bargain. 

This  was  the  point  of  final  arrangemeots  for  the 
campaign ;  five  days  after  us,  arrived  Alexander's 
^d  brigade,  which  encamped  with  the  Ist  on  the 
opposite  side  uf  the  river ;  the  next  day  Gen.  A. 
with  his  staff,  and  Henry ^s  3d  brigade  also,  &r- 
rived. 

The  night  after  this  junction,  about  nine  o*clock, 
a  heavy  and  continuous  discharge  of  fire-arms  took 
place  in  the  militia  camp ;  and  soon  after  its  com- 
mencement the  horses  broke  loose,  and  more  than 
a  thousand  of  them  ran  scampering  over  the  prai- 
rie hills.  The  roar  of  the  fire-arms,  and  the  flashes 
of  flame  which  they  gave  oat  in  the  darkness,  and 
which  lighted  up  the  river  between  us— the  noisy 
rush  of  the  horses  over  the  hills — and  the  other 
adjuncts  to  the  scene,  which  any  one  may  well 
imagine,  made  us  believe,  as  we  hurried  togellier, 
that  the  devil  was  certainly  let  loose  amongst  our 
militia  friends.  The  firing  was  redoubled  and  be- 
came the  regular  discharges  of  battalions;  the 
General,  astonished  and  uneasy,  despatched  a  com- 
pany of  regulars  in  a  Mackinaw  boat  to  asccnaio 
the  cause :  the  officers  on  reaching  the  camp,  wit- 
nessed a  singular  scene;  a  whole  brigade  was 
regularly  paraded  and  firing  in  the  air  as  regolarij 
as  they  knew  how,  while  their  General,  moooted 
on  a  tall  stump,  was  endeavoring  to  argue  them 
out  of  it ;  but  their  perseverence  was  not  more  ex- 
traordinary than  their  commencement ;  and  neither 
was  ever  explained  :  their  General  finally  damned 
them  to  all  posterity,  and  resigned  bis  commission 
in  violent  disgust.  The  firing  came  to  an  end,  as 
all  things  roust. 

The  next  day  was  spent  in  bunting  horses; 
many  of  which  were  injured  by  rushing  in  the 
darkness  against  Dixon^s  fence.  The  Brigadier 
was  induced  to  resume  the  exercise  of  his  com- 
mission. 

About  this  time  Galena  was  the  scen^  of  some 
extravagant  proceedings ;  it  was  much  eiposed, 
and  might  with  little  difficulty  have  been  captored 
and  destroyed  by  the  Indians,  had  they  possessed 
a  little  more  enterprise  and  daring ;  the  iohabttaots 
present  were  in  a  state  of  complete  panic,  and  the 
most  unbridled  disorder ;  martial-law  was  declared 
by  the  notorious  Stillman,  or  one  of  the  compa- 
nions of  his  hegira :  but  it  may  be  presumed  tbit 
the  martial-law  entered  as  little  as  the  civil  iato 
their  crude  conceptions  of  order.  They  owed  their 
safety  to  the  timid  inaction  of  their  enemy. 

Brigadier  General  Henry  having  marched  North 
to  form  a  junction  with  Col.  Dodge,  wlio  hid 
raised  a  mounted  battalion  of  the  miners,  the  Isc 
and  part  of  the  2d  division  of  the  army  decamped 
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before  the  eod  of  June,  and  ascended  the  left  bank 
of  Rock  riTor.  A  day  or  two  after  we  passed  the 
ground  of  Stillman's  defeat  and  race,  we  saw  parts 
of  the  scattered  garments  of  the  slain ;  in  front  of 
the  creek  on  which  the  Indians  had  been  posted, 
the  ground  was  boggy ;  a  circumstance  peculiarly 
unfavorable  to  the  action  of  horsemen ;  but  militia, 
or  Western  and  Southern  militia,  though  they 
oerer  become  cavalry,  will  never  turn  out,  it  would 
seem,  otherwise  than  mounted.  The  horse  is  an 
encambrance  in  warfare,  unless  his  rider  is  ready 
and  skilful  in  the  use  of  the  sabre. 

The  army  marched  Northward  about  a  week 
over  a  Ane  prairie  country  intersected  by  many 
bold  streams,  skirted  with  woods ;  crossing  many 
well- worn  old  Indian  trails,  and  passing  the  ruins 
of  several  ancient  villages ;  seeking,  I  suppose,  the 
fastnesses  of  the  enemy,  without  any  very  definite 
information  of  his  actual  situation;  although  the 
mouDted  men  were  scattered  far  and  wide  by  the 
General,  in  efforts  to  make  discoveries. 

At  one  time,  indeed,  some  of  the  staff  seemed 
to  believe  that  they  knew  the  exact  position  of  the 
enemy;  and  on  the  information  of  certain  guides, 
actually  sketched  a  map  of  his '  strong  hold,  in- 
trenched among  swamps  and  morasses;  the  ap- 
proach through  which  marvellously  resembled  the 
schoolboy  puzzle  of  the  walls  of  Troy. 

About  the  9th  of  July,  at  the  noonday  halt,  the 
General  called  an  informal  council  of  war ;  having 
received  information  ^at  Black   Hawk  and  his 
warriors  were  strongly  posted  some  eight  or  nine 
miles  in  our  front ;  he  proposed,  we  understood, 
this  question :  whether  the  army  should  then  ad- 
vance in  the  expectation  of  arriving  much  fatigued 
before  the  enemy «  and  near  night- fall ;  or,  encamp, 
and  advance  to  the  attack  very  early  next  morning? 
The  army  advanced;  and  performed  a  march  of 
near  ten  miles,  without  passing  water  on  the  prai- 
ries ;  the  sun  was  fast  sinking,  when  we  approached 
an  extensive  wood :  and  so  soon  as  the  advance 
had  struck  it,  we  heard  and  saw  an  irregular  dis- 
charge of  fire-arms ;  our  bait-horses  were  imme- 
diately picketed  in  a  body,  and  left  under  a  guard ; 
and  the  infantry  hastened  to  advance  in  column ; 
while  we  all  were  in  the  very  pleasant  belief  that 
we  were  marching  into  a  decisive  combat :  never 
were  troops  in  better  spirits,  when  it  is  considered 
that  a  minute  before  many  seemed  exhausted  by 
fatigue  and  thirst  ;^-on  entering  the  woods  under 
these  circumstances,  it  became  known  that  the  fire 
bad  proceeded  from  a  body  of  irregulars, — chiefly 
Indians ;  in  front  of  whom  a  deer  had  run  a  kind  of 
gznntlet.   Every  circumstance  had  conspired  to  as- 
sure us  of  an  approaching  action ;  and  slowly  and 
unwillingly  were  all  convinced  of  the  truth ;  so  that 
in  the  dispositions  for  the  night-camp — which  was 
established  very  soon  after,  near  a  pond — some,  in 
the  blind  obedience  which  discipline  exacts  of  the 
most  eager,  only  recognized  the  preparations  for 


battle;  and  when  I  assigned  to  a  company  com- 
mander of  the  6th,  his  camp-ground,  he  inquired  of 
me  the  position  of  the  enemy  ! 

We  were  afterwards  strongly  confirmed  in  a  be- 
lief then  held,  that  the  Sacs  and  Foxes  were  that 
night  encamped  within  two  or  three  miles  of  us : 
in  fact  two  of  us  on  this  occasion  offered  our  ser- 
vices to  the  General,  to  proceed  on  foot  and  endea- 
vor to  discover  his  position :  but  it  was  not  ap- 
proved of. 

In  this  camp  one  of  the  militia  sentinels  was  so 
nervously  vigilant  as  to  shoot  a  friend.  This  is 
not  a  very  uncommon  occurrence  among  them; 
and  they  are  supposed  by  some  ill-natured  persons 
to  be  generally  more  dangerous  to  their  friends 
than  their  enemies. 

Being  near  the  enemy,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  his 
favorite  retreats,  the  infantry  next  day  moved  to  a 
better  position,  which  was  near  at  hand,  and  the 
volunteers  were  detached  in  force  in  different  di- 
rections to  seek  him :  but  they  met  with  no  success. 

The  day  after,  the  army  marched  by  Lake  Kosh- 
konong,  and  took  up  a  strong  position  beyond  on 
the  bank  of  Clear-water  creek,  not  far  from  its 
junction  with  Rock  river.  Opposite  was  a  very  ex- 
tensive and  almost  impenetrable  tamarisk  swamp : 
nevertheless  a  substaiitial  bridge  was  commenced 
next  morning ;  and  evidently  under  the  observation 
of  the  Indians,  for  two  of  our  men  were  wounded. 

Riding  that  day  alone  in  a  wood,  a  little  distance 
in  advance  of  a  column,  my  discipline  was  sorely 
tried ;  a  noble  buck  approached  me  and  stood  seve- 
ral moments  within  pistol  shot ;  my  hand  almost 
before  I  knew  it,  had  grasped  a  holster  pistol ;  but 
I  resisted  the  temptation,  only  to  hear,  immediately 
after,  some  of  the  irregulars  popping  away  at  him 
as  he  ran  past. 

One  day  was  spent  in  camp  on  Clear  creek ;  but 
the  bridge  was  not  quite  finished,  when  the  next 
morning  the  march  was  resumed ;  our  course  was 
up  the  Clear-water,  as  near  as  swamps,  bogs,  and 
some  very  difficult  miry  branches  would  permit. 
When  these  occur  in  a  low  prairie  they  require 
much  labor  to  render  them  passable :  if  not  bridged, 
the  banks  are  dug,  and  much  brush  and  long  grass 
deposited ;  over  these  trembling  oauseways,  each 
horse  seems  to  consider  his  passage  an  adventure ; 
and  many  a  rider  too;  their  awkward  mishaps 
repay  in  amusement  the  pioneers  for  their  extra 
work ;  the  streams  are  very  deep,  with  abrupt 
quicksand  banks,  covered  to  the  verge  with  sod. 
One  of  them  I  attempted  to  leap ;  but  mistook  for 
my  point  of  departure,  a  tuft  of  grass  for  a  sub- 
stantial sod,  and  of  course  tumbled  headlong  in. 
I  then,  wet  as  I  was,  committed  a  double  impru- 
dence ;  first,  in  riding  at  a  very  slow  pace — which 
was  no  exercise  at  all ;  and  then,  on  getting  into 
my  tent,  changing  all  my  clothes ;  the  consequence 
was  a  very  violent  cold ;— almost  the  only  one  I 
ever  took  in  camp. 
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I  observed'  to-day  a  fair  specimen  of  the  great 
advantages  which  the  front  holds  over  the  rear  of 
a  column  of  march;  we  passed  some  remarkable 
springs ; — little  grassy  mounds  in  a  savanna ;  the 
first  comers  drank  of  crystal  and  very  cold  water 
bubbling  over  the  rim  of  something  very  like  an 
immense  emerald  bowl ;  but  before  the  last  arrived, 
they  had  become  mere  mud  holes. 

The  whole  march  of  some  twelve  miles,  was  in 
view  of  the  tamarisk  swamp.  Our  camp  was 
pitched  on  a  slight  elevation  near  the  Clear-water. 
A  council  of  general  officers  was  called,  and  it  was 
decided  not  to  cross  and  penetrate  the  swamp  at 
this  point ;  nor  to  move  further  in  this  direction. 

Accordingly  on  the  following  day,  a  counter- 
march was  made ;  and  the  army  retracing  its  steps, 
passed  beyond  the  mouth  of  Clear- water,  and  en- 
camped on  the  shore  of  Lake  Koshkonong ;  which 
is  an  enlargement  of  Rock  river. 

The  provisions  of  the  army  were  very  nearly 
exhausted,  and  the  consequence  was  a  temporary 
suspension  of  operations,  until  a  further  supply 
could  be  drawn  from  the  nearest  dep6t;  this  was 
Fort  Winnebago,  distant  about  sixty  miles.  The 
division  of  mounted  volunteers  was  ordered  to 
march  thither  and  draw  fifteen  days'  rations,  which 
they  were  to  transport  on  their  horses :  whilst  a 
convoy  was  to  be  despatched  to  our  camp. 

A  slight  breastwork  was  thrown  up  round  this 
camp ;  and  the  troops  were  al«o  employed  in  build- 
ing two  block-houses,  and  a  connecting  picket- 
work  to  serve  for  a  depdt. 

I  do  not  attempt  to  give  more  than  a  mere 
sketch  of  the  actual  operations  of  this  campaign  : 
for,  not  having  been  in  the  Generars  staff,  I  was 
not  "  in  the  secrets  of  the  cabinet  :'*  I  did  not  ha- 
rass myself  in  seeking,  by  cross  questions,  scraps 
of  intelligence ;  or,  in  eternally  discussing  and 
criticising  operations  founded  on  intelligence  and 
exigencies,  of  which  the  critics  were  generally  in 
profound  ignorance;  or,  in  volunteering  advice  to 
any  of  supposed  influence,  who  would  listen,  as 
some  one  or  a  few  officers  did,  and  seemed  to  suf- 
fer as  much  uneasiness,  as  if  they  had  borne  a 
load  of  responsibility  equal  to  that  with  which 
many  adverse  circumstances  seemed  to  overload 
our  commanding  General. 

It  was,  however,  impossible  to  mistake  the 
causes  of  this  delay,  when  a  prudent  General  and 
an  able  staff  were  evidently  blameless.  It  was 
generally  reported,  and  not  contradicted,  that  the 
volunteers  had  been  improvident  and  wasteful  to 
the  degree  of  leaving  in  certain  camps  rations  that 
had  been  issued,  by  the  barrel,  in  unbroken  bulk ! 
And  again,  the  militia  convoys  were  incredibly 
timid  and  unmanageable ;  provision  trains  could 
not  be  got  on ;  one  was  abandoned  by  guard  and 
drivers,  within  two  or  three  miles  of  our  position 
here,  in  consequence  of  their  having  imagined 
that  they  had  seen  an  Indian  or  two :  thus  were 


good  plans  thwarted  in  despite  of  the  great  exer- 
tions of  the  quarter-roaster  department ;  which  wis 
indebted  to  the  militia  for  an  active  and  energetic 
head. 

Whilst  the  infantry  lay  here  under  these  circum- 
stances, I  well  remember  reading  in  a  National  In- 
telligencer— which  some  express-man  bad  brought 
to  camp — a  speech  made  by  a  Western  senator, 
who  branded  the  regular  army  as  the  "  sweepings 
of  cities,"  &c.  &c.,  and  extolled  the  frontier  men— 
militia — rangers — (our  friends,  the  volunteers,)  as 
infinitely  superior ;  men  who  would  be  "  here  to- 
night, and  to-morrow  fif\y  miles  off  ;*^  who  woaki 
"  subsist  themselves,"  &c.  Verily  yonr  politiciu 
excels  in  humbug ! 

CHAPTER  XXII. 

After  a  delay  of  four  or  ^ve  dajrs  in  camp  on 
Lake  Koshkonong, — waiting  as  before  stated  for  a 
supply  of  provisions, — and  for  the  moanted  voian- 
teers  to  supply  themselves  at  Fort  Winnebago,— i 
provision  train  arrived   under  the  conduct  of  the 
indefatigable  quarter-master-general   March,  and 
we  were  joined  by  one  brigade    of  the  militia. 
Next  morning  the  Army  decamped,  and  marched 
once  more — in  a  heavy  rain— over  the  same  grouiid 
of  its  former  march  and  countermarch.    At  night 
we  had  not  advanced  so  far  as  on  the  first  occa- 
sion, and  we  were  forced  to  encamp  on  a  piece  of 
ground  of  slight  elevation— «  sort  of  island— amid 
the  creeks  and  their  swampy  and  overflowed  bot- 
toms.    We  were  soaked  to  the  skin; — ^ibe  rain 
still  fell, — and  fuel  was  scarce :  I  was  in  a  small 
tent  with  the  commanding  officer,  in  rear  of  one  of 
the  regiments  composing  one  front  of  the  encamp- 
ment ;  it  was  late  and  very  dark ;  I  bad  fallen  asleep 
on  my  blanket.    Perhaps  soon  after,  I  was  aroused 
by  a  rushing,  rumbling  sound,  as  of  an  earth- 
quake,— ^and  qnite  as  quickly  as  the  consciousness 
of  the  dangerous  cause,  found  myself  standing 
astride  our  little  fire,  with  sword  and  caeked  pis- 
tol in  hand ;  and  saw, — hemming  as  in  on  all  sides,— 
the  glaring  eyeballs  and  arched  necks  of  hundreds 
of  horses,  wild  and  trembling  with  excitement,  and 
crouched  almost  in  act  of  dashing  over  ns;  I  stood 
at  desperate  bay,  with  finger  on  trigger:  it  was  in- 
deed a  moment  of  great  peril, — but  it  was  passed 
in  safety ;  and  the  horses  became  instandy  calmer 
as  they  heard  the  voices  of  their  masters:  many  of 
whom  came  boldly  among  them.     They  bad  been 
picketed  in  the  other  end  of  an  enclosed  parallelo- 
gram;— Indian  yells  had  been  heard,  when  tbcy 
took  fright,  and  rushed  in  the  direction  of  our  re- 
giment, which,  at  the  first  alarm,  had  formed  their 
line, — and  as  they  came  thundering  on,  had  faced 
inward  among  their  fires,  which,  glittering  on  ibeir 
arms,  had  served  to  arrest  their  coarse,  which  had 
not  acquired  its  full  momentnm ;  ihey  were  thus 
thrown  round  our  tent,  which,  mistaking  it  for  a 
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more  solid  barrier,  they  had  managed  to  avoid  in 
their  first  career,  and  we  were  saved.  It  was  the 
eastern  in  like  cases  to  spring  to  a  wagon  or  tree ; 
but  neitljer  was  near  us  on  this  night : — but  an  of- 
ficer told  me  that  he  had  sprung  up  one  of  the  lat- 
ter JQst  in  time  to  6ave  himself,  as  the  horses 
rushed  under  him  and  against  his  legs  as  they 
hoDg  down. 

Next  morning  many  horses  were  missing,  and 
others  injured.  In  the  course  of  the  night,  an  ex- 
press, which  had  pushed  through  under  its  cover, 
from  thedep6t  at  Koshkonong,  brought  to  the  Gene- 
ra! important  information ;  and  a  second  counter- 
march was  ordered  at  day-dawn.  The  General 
had  been  informed  that  in  returning  from  Fort 
Winnebago,  Brigadier  Henry,  in  command  of  his 
brigade,  and  Dodge's  mounted  battalion,  had  dis- 
covered the  fresh  trail  of  the  whole  body  of  the 
Sacs  and  Foxes  moving  Northward,  and  had 
marched  in  pursuit. 

This  day  we  passed  Fort  Koshkonong,  in  a 
cold  and  beating  rain,  and  forded  Rock  river  be- 
low the  lake, — it  was  nearly  swimming, — and  half 
dead  with  cold  and  fatigue,  encamped  on  the  right 
baok. 

This  encamping  after  a  weary  march, — particu- 
larly in  a  rain,  or  when  it  is  late, — is  the  most  try- 
ing part  of  a  soldier^s  life  ;  the  day's  labors  would 
seem  but  then  commenqed ;  every  earthly  comfort 
has  to  be  worked  for,  as  much  as  if  they  had  never 
been  obtained  before;  and  one's  labors  are  retarded, 
and  depend  upon  the  will  and  motions  of  others ; — 
details  are  to  be  furnished  ;  guards  mounted  ;  camps 
laid  oat;  baggage  unloaded, — and  how  oflen  is  it 
to  be  waited  for! — delaying  every  thing;  tents  are 
to  be  pitched  ;  wood  to  be  cut ;  water  to  be  brought, 
ireqaently  from  a  great  distance ;  rations  to  be  dis- 
tributed, then  cooked ;  arms  to  be  cleaned ;  inspec- 
tions made ; — but  above  all, — with  cavalry, — forage 
to  be  procured,  issued,  and  fed ;  and  horses  to  be 
groomed,  and  watered  often  in  almost  inaccessible 
places. 

Afler  urging  my  poor  horse  over  all  kinds  of 
obstacles — assigning  their  ground  to  the  compa- 
nies'—communicating orders  to  their  commanders, 
and  hearing  the  snarls  of  an  occasional  grumbler — 
I  had  still  before  me  the  duties  of  the  regimental 
and  grand  guard  parades.  What  wealth  is  there 
in  a  cheerful  spirit !  A  good  soldier  never  grum- 
bles (if  he  can  help  it) ; — when  his  rights  or  com- 
forts are  invaded,  he  pursues  the  most  quiet,  firm, 
and  effectual  mode  of  redress. 

Next  forenoon  we  met  expresses,  who  bore  the 
news  of  an  action  on  the  banks  of  the  Wisconsin, 
where  the  enemy  was  overtaken,  and  said  to  have 
been  roughly  handled  ;  a  gallant  fight  it  was  repre- 
sented to  have  been.  That  evening  we  formed  a 
junction  with  the  brigade  and  battalion  of  spies,  at 
the  Blue  Mounds ;  whither  they  had  retired^  after  j 
their  glorious  victory,  to  meet  us.     It  would  be 


difficult  to  give  a  full  idea  of  the  proud,  but  modest 
complacency  with  which  they  all  agreed — for  they 
must  tell  the  truth — in  extolling  the  intrepidity  and 
coolness  exhibited  in  the  battle ;  how  they  had,  for 
example,  cried  out  in  the  midst  of  it,  *'  come  for- 
ward, boys,  and  draw  your  ponies ;"  by  which  they 
had  playfully  expressed  their  intention  of  appro- 
priating to  themselves  those  little  animals;  (which 
the  Indians  found  so  useful  that  we  could  not  learn 
they  had  been  persuaded  actually  to  part  with  any 
of  them.)  "  Wisconsin  Heights''  fairly  promised 
to  prove  a  watchword,  before  which  **  Tippeca- 
noe," &c.  miglit  hang  its  head ; — "  pity  it  was,  we 
had  not  been  there ;  but  they  could  not  help  it, — 
how  could  they,  if  the  Sacs  would  allow  themselves 
to  be  used  up  V 

After  all  their  boasting,  the  simple  fact  was,  that 
Black  Hawk,  although  encumbered  with  the  wo- 
men, children,  and  baggage  of  his  whole  band, 
covering  himself  by  a  small  party,  had  accom- 
plished that  most  difhcult  of  military  operations, — 
to  wit,  the  passage  of  a  river, — in  the  presence  of 
three  regiments  of  American  militia!  And  they 
were  now  gone — the  victors  could  not  tell  us 
whither. 

The  next  day  the  whole  army  marched  to  re- 
sume the  pursuit  and  cross  the  Wisconsin ;  it  en- 
camped at  night  at  Helena,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
river.  Here  a  delay  of  a  day  or  two  occurred; 
arising  from  the  extreme  difficulties  encountered 
by  the  commissariat  of  so  large  a  force  in  an  un- 
cultivated country ;  and  one  very  deficient  in  the 
means  of  transportation ;  and  the  only  calculations 
that  could  be  made  as  to  the  next  operations  were, 
that  they  would  be  in  an  almost  impassable  wil- 
derness ! 

Between  Rock  and  Wisconsin  rivers  we  marched 
amid  the  most  beautiful  scenery  I  had  ever  beheld ; 
a  varying  succession  of  prairie  and  forest ;  of  hill, 
vale,  and  mound,  so  various  in  form,  and  abrupt, 
yet  smooth  and  green,  that  it  might  be  imagined 
the  sudden  petrifaction  of  an  ocean  storm.  Again, 
the  soft  face  of  gentle  slopes ;  with  groves  and 
trees  in  the  semblance  of  parks  and  orchards ;  and 
little  prairie  fields,  presented  the  picturesque  and 
peaceful  appearance  of  a  highly  cultivated  district, 
whence  the  dwellings  of  man  alone  had  unaccoun- 
tably disappeared. 

On  a  nearer  approach  to  the  Wisconsin  river 
there  was  more  wilderness  and  sublimity;  we 
marched  along  lofty  and  narrow  ridges,  and  beheld 
every  where  broken  and  jagged  peaks— dark  and 
profound  abysses,  (bearing  evident  traces  of  volca- 
nic action) — vast  rocks  disjointed  and  scattered ; — 
all  seemingly  in  the  confusion  of  some  great  catas- 
trophe. But  amid  this  sterile  grandeur,  we  caught 
glimpses  of  green  and  sunny  landscape,  which 
seemed  warmed  and  brightened  by  the  effects  of 
contrast.  Descending  as  we  approached  the  river, 
we  followed  a  remarkable  prairie  valley,  straight, 
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level,  with  steep  green  sides,  or  banks,  presenting 
an  extraordinary  uniformity  for  five  or  six  miles. 
Again,  very  near  tbe  river,  we  saw  many  isolated 
sugar-loaf  hills  towering  several  hundred  feet  in 
the  air;  covered  with  grass;  dotted  with  pines; 
and  showing  in  places  their  rocky  structure.  Their 
summits  commanded  noble  views ;  the  bright  and 
swift  river  winding  among  rugged  mountains;  and 
beyond  far  away,  its  wide  savannas,  and  noble 
forests ;  which,  in  this  wild  and  scarce  explored  re- 
gion, filled  our  minds  with  the  exciting  ideas  of  the 
discovery  of  a  new  country ;  and  which,  in  its  sum- 
mer dress,  seemed  to  greet  our  approach  with 
smiles. 

Such  is  the  scenery  of  the  valley  of  the  Wis- 
consin, from  which  it  was  our  ungracious  errand 
to  drive  the  original  possessors ;  who,  like  spectres 
haunting  the  scenes  of  their  nativity  and  warm  at- 
tachment, were  destined  to  atone  in  blood  for  their 
only  fault  or  misfortune,  that  they  loved  not  wisely, 
but  too  well. 

A  post  was  established  at  Helena ;  and  the  army 
crossed  the  river  July  28th,  and  marched  in  a 
northern  direction,  in  the  expectation,  doubtless,  of 
soon  falling  upon  traces  of  the  retreating  enemy. 
If  so,  they  were  soon  realized ;  for  we  were  still 
in  the  low  grounds  of  the  river,  when  being  with 
the  van,  I  witnessed  the  discovery  of  the  trail; 
which  led  to  a  singular  and  amusing  little  scene ; — 
suddenly  I  saw  Col.  I)., — who  was  riding  in  ad- 
vance with  the  General, — draw  his  sword  and 
spur  forward  with  great  animation,  riding  hither 
and  thither— gazing  on  the  ground,  and  uttering 
unintelligible  exclamations ; — the  General,  though 
evidently  quite  ignorant  of  the  inspiring  cause  of 
this  eccentric  proceeding,  in  a  kind  of  blind  sym- 
pathy, galloped  after  the  Colonel,  following  him 
quite  closely  in  his  course,  which  became  a  series 
of  circles,  narrowing  down  to  a  point,  where,  sure 
enough,  was  the  plain  fresh  trail  of  the  whole 
tribe.  Imagine  a  pointer  circling  in  search  of  the 
hole  of  aground-squirrel,  with  a  young  one  follow- 
ing, nose  to  tail,  in  an  attempt  at  imitation,  and 
then  imagine  them  metamorphosed  into  horses,  and 
on  their  backs, — of  one,  a  portly  and  grave  Colo- 
nel sword  in  band — and  of  the  other,  a  dignified 
and  still  more  portly  General ! 

The  column  here  turned  to  the  left,  following 
the  new  course,  which  led  down  the  prairie  bottom 
of  the  river. 

We  had  now  a  good  laugh  on  one  of  the  Gene- 
rates staff,  (a  iine  fellow  and  a  great  favorite  he 
was !)  who,  absorbed  in  geological  researches,  or 
in  search  of  the  picturesque,  had  ridden  far  in  ad- 
vance, and  continuing  the  course  which  we  had 
first  taken,  passed  without  knowing  it,  so  large  a 
trail  (which  we  were  seeking) ;  and  was  then  to  be 
seen  a  mile  or  two  off,  on  the  summit  of  one  of  the 
singular  conical  hills  of  this  country. 


CHAPTER  XXllI. 

Now  fblfoved  a  forced  march  over  a  country, 
which,  although  we  had  but  little  anticipation  of  it, 
we  found  to  present  almost  insuperable  diflicultic^ 
to  the  passage  of  an  army  {  a  march  which  was 
perhaps  as  trying  to  the  perseverance  and  enda- 
rance  of  the  troops,  as  some  we  read  of  as  re- 
markable in  the  French  and  revolutionary  wars : 
though  doubtless  surpassed  in  these  respects  by 
some  performed  by  that  '*  Hannibal  of  the  West,** 
Gen.  George  Rogers  Clarke.  It  was  throogh  a 
district  said  to  have  been  unexplored  by  whiles; 
and  certainly  remarkable  for  a  combination  or 
juxta  position  of  the  primitive,  alluvioos,  dilarioos 
and  other  formations,  almost  unheard  of,  in  geology. 
It  lies  between  the  Wisconsin,  Pine  and  Kickapoo 
rivers ;  and  was  said  to  have  been  entered  by  Black 
Hawk  in  the  belief  that  the  army  cooM  not  follow 
him ;  if  so,  he  paid  dearly  for  his  mistake. 

All  but  provisions  and  baggage  of  the  first  oe- 
cessity,  being  left  with  every  wheeled  canriage, 
and  taking  as  it  were,  a  temporary  farewell  of  the 
sun  and  his  cheerful  light,  we  forced  our  way  ioto 
the  bramble  and  thicket  of  this  gloomy  forest.  We 
followed  the  narrow  trails  made  by  the  Indians 
through  undergrowth  which  could  only  be  passed 
by  patient  and  painful  eflfort.  The  first  day  we 
forded  Pine  river,  all  but  swimming  for  horses  and 
in  the  fiice  of  such  other  obstacles,  that  an  ambosh 
must  have  led^.to  great  disaster.  Afterwards  for 
several  days  we  toiled  over  a  seemingly  endless 
succession  of  lofty  hills  so  precipitous,  that  it  was 
frequently  necessary  to  use  the  hands  to  assist  tbe 
feet.  After  ascending  such  a  hill,  perhaps  300 
feet  in  height,  we  would  find  ooisehes  on  tbe 
verge  of  an  equally  abrupt  descent ;  then  a  rallej 
from  a  quarter  to  a  half  mile  wide,  to  tbe  foot  of 
the  next  hill;  but  in  the  valley  we  iuTariably  foood 
a  bog,  and  a  miry  creek ;  half  the  army  as  pioneers 
would  then,  with  axe,  hatchet  and  spade,  labor  at 
causeway  and  bridge ;  over  which  horsea  and  mules 
struggled,  making  desperate  but  not  always  effec- 
tual eflforts  to  extricate  themselves. 

At  night  our  encampments,  or  places  of  rest, 
were  on  all  manner  of  ground,  and  in  every  shape; 
fortunate  the  individual  who  found— if  any  ^^"^ 
spot  not  too  steep  or  rugged  to  lie  on  with  com- 
fort ; — and  the  nights  were  very  cold,  though  mid- 
summer :  once  there  was  a  frost. 

I  have  not  mentioned  the  flankers ;— so  neces- 
sary when  the  column  was  lengthened  out,  as  if  m 
a  40  mile  defile ;— their  obstacles,  which  the  in- 
stinct of  the  Indian  avoided  in  making  their  trail. 
I  will  not  enlarge  upon. 

What  a  situation— to  which  there  seemed  no 
end— for  an  array !  How  differently  considerfd 
by  the  General  and  the  subordinates  who  cocM 
laugh  at  personal  difificulties  and  dangers;  tfj 
who,  if  Ufe  even  were  endangered,  were  inroUtA 
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in  no  harassing  responsibility,  threatening  repota- 
tioD  and  honor ! 

How  uneoYiable  is  rank  and  power  thas  (in  our 
Indian  wars)  continually  struggling  against  obsta- 
cles and  the  oppressive  sense  of  responsibility  ! 
The  exalted  consciousness  of  well-used  power, 
wanning  and  ennobling  the  nnind,  is  denied  him ; 
or  is  overpowered  and  depressed  by  a  struggle 
against  disheartening  difficulties,  which  he  knows 
fais  government  and  his  fellow-citiiens  will  not, 
and  cannot  appreciate.  Even  the  pomp  and  circum- 
stance of  arms, — flattering  to  the  lesser  feelings, — 
are  denied  him.  To  this  picture  there  is  no  brighter 
side.  Fame,  glory  are  not  accorded  to  the  con- 
queror of  Indians !  How  substantial  then,  should 
be  the  government  rewards  of  so  much  labor  and 
mflering,  in  the  cause  solely  and  exclusively  of  the 
country  !  A  leader  of  an  army  into  a  /airfield  of 
battle  with  a  civilized  foe,  exalted  by  the  hope  of 
glory— which,  like  a  bright  spirit  of  the  air,  seems 
to  beckon  on ! — by  a  happy  effort,  or  a  happier  ac- 
cident, occurring  amid  the  confusion  of  battle,  and 
beneath  the  smoke,  (which,  oh !  how  often,  ob- 
scures and  veils  forever  the  deciding  stroke  of 
some  inferior,)  achieves  a  victory,  and  becomes 
famous. 

But  Black  Hawk  and  his  band  :  Unhappy  tribe ! 
Flying  from  their  foes,  did  the  warriors  witness 
with  stoic  apathy  their  wives  and  little  ones  fam- 
isbed,  exhausted,  diseased,  and  left  to  die  on  the 
road-side!  Every  earthly  tie  severed — all  hu- 
manizing feelings,  attachments,  sympathies,  out- 
raged, embittered,  destroyed ;— every  hope  and 
passion  merged  in  revenge; — why  did  not  a  desire 
to  end  a  wretched  existence  in  a  glorious  death, 
halt  the  red  warrior  on  the  hill-top  1  Appealing  to 
the  avenging  spirit  of  his  tribe,  why  did  he  not  on 
his  NATIVE  hill-tops,  make  the  acceptable  offerings 
to  liberty,  of  blood,  and  of  life  I 

Is  this  wretched  love  of  the  most  wretched  ex- 
istence implanted  in  the  human  heart,  an  evidence 
of  Unchangeable  Omnipotent  Will  1  Not  so : — for 
the  more  elevated  by  faith,  patriotism,  love  of 
glory,  and  the  many  ennobling  sentiments  of  our 
most  tutored  and  ex*alted  state,  then  the  less  does 
this  selfish  influence  control  us. 

But  my  subject ; — do  these  fancies  and  fine  words 
belong  to  that?  Alas,  I  know  not: — when  the 
memory  of  that  unhappy  flight  was  recalled ; — 
when  I  saw  again  all  the  evidences  of  suffering 
and  starvation  ; — the  corpses,  not  of  warrior  only, 
hot  of  poor  woman, — lying  as  they  fell  by  the  trod- 
den path, — how  could  I  confine  my  thoughts,  or 
their  expression,  to  unmoved  description  1 

Why  did  not  the  Indian  chief  leave  a  chosen 
body  in  these  fastnesses,  where  natural  obstacles 
could  well  nigh  defeat  the  progress  of  an  army  1 
That  he  had  scouts  that  marked  our  progress,  can 
scarcely  be  doubted ;  but  why  he  did  not  avail  him- 
self of  their  information  that  we  had,  or  act  upon 
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the  strong  probability  that  we  would  venture, 
among  these  morasses,  dense  thickets,  and  precipp* 
tous  defiles,  and  oppose  to  n»  fiome  small  force, 
seems  inexplicable: — ^at  the  Wisconsin  he  had 
covered  well  his  passage ;  and  when  we  overtook 
him  on  the  Mississippi,  we  were  met  by  a  small 
body  of  keen  warriors,  who  accomplished  much 
with  a  similar  object.  Here  a  small  force  could 
have  retarded  pursuit  at  every  step;  could  have 
compelled  us  to  condense  our  march,  and  contin- 
ually make  formations  on  ground  almost  impracti- 
cable for  any  manner  of  military  manoeuvre,  and 
where  the  horses  of  the  volunteers  would  have 
proved  a  very  great  embarrassment;  endless  co- 
verts must  have  kept  us  in  constant  ignorance  or 
uneasiness,  as  to  the  amount  of  his  force ;  an  am- 
buscade might  have  been  formed  avery  mile.  It 
may  have  been  that  he  had  calculated,  with  sup- 
posed certainty,  our  inability  to  overtake  him  East 
of  the  Mississippi;  a  want  of  provisions  may  have 
been  an  obstacle ;  may  have  rendered  it  impracti- 
cable to  leave  a  large  force ; — though  he  certainly 
had  many  horses  (some  of  which  were  eaten) ;  and 
a  dozen  good  men  could  have  effected  the  purpose. 

An  ill-judged  confidence  of  security  is  the  stum- 
bling block  of  warfare.  But  there  was  certainly  a 
great  deficiency  of  natural  abilities  for  war  con- 
tinually manifested  by  the  Sacs.  There  has  been 
many  an  Indian  warrior — unless  they  have  been 
greatly  overrated  in  our  histories — who  could,  with 
their  means  and  opportunities  in  this  campaign, 
have  made  us  pay  dearly  for  every  success.  (Though 
doubtless  had  regulars  been  opposed  to  them  at  the 
passage  of  the  Wisconsin,*  fatal  blow  would  have 
been  stnick.)  A  Philip,  a  Guristersigo,  a  Tecum- 
seh,  a  Kiokuck  or  an  I-e-tan,  would  have  destroyed 
Galena ; — would  have  taken  Fort  Winnebago ; — 
would,  on  many  occasions,  have  run  off  and  cap- 
tured all  the  horses  of  the  volunteers ; — would  have 
taken  or  destroyed  provision  trains  guarded  by 
these  gallant  knights  of  the  whip; — and  finally, 
would  have  brought  to  this  pass  a  force  sufficient 
to  have  fully  covered  a  retreat  of  their  families 
and  all  their  baggage  far  beyond  the  Mississippi 
river,  if  not  to  have  inflicted  a  severe  check  to  our 
arms.  Very  incapable  would  I  have  pronounced 
that  captain  of  our  army,  who  with  a  hundred  men 
could  not  have  repeatedly  thrown  our  army  into 
great  confusion,  and  have  disputed  for  weeks  the 
passage  of  these  fifly  miles. 

It  was  stated  that  the  General  for  the  four  days, 
during  which  we  contended  against  these  danger- 
ous obstacles,  with  the  whole  Sac  force  but  a  few 
miles  in  our  front,  was  in  a  state  of  great  anxiety 
and  apprehension  fur  the  result :  and  was  any 
thing  but  desirous  of  an  opportunity  of  striking 
them  on  this  ground. 

We  emerged  on  the  31st  from  these  gloomy 
forests  into  the  gladsome  light  of  the  sun,  in  an 
open  pine  grove,  on  the  bank  of  a  fine  little  river, 
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which  we  scarcely  knew  then  to  be  the  Kickapoo. 
No  great  change  of  circumstances  ever  had  a  plea- 
aanter  effect  upon  the  spirits  of  an  army ;  vaat,  high 
prairies  were  before  us;  the  sun  shone  brightly, 
and  gleamed  from  the  crystal  waves  of  the  pretty 
mer ;  the  refreshing  prairie  breeze  whistled  mer- 
rily through  the  leaves  of  the  pines ;  there  were  in- 
dications in  the  enemy^s  deserted  camps,  that  we 
were  close  upon  him ;  and  probabilities  favored  the 
belief  that  we  would  engage  him  on  the  prairies; 
and  in  a  fair  field  and  open  daylight,  settle  with 
him  the  long  account. 

And  here  it  must  be  confessed,  that  all  were  in 
profound  ignorance  of  our  whereabout;  as  indi- 
viduals, we  were  certainly  all  "  lost  ;^^  and  perhaps 
none  knew  the  distance  or  direction  of  the  nearest 
point  of  the  Mississippi ;  but,  as  an  army,  we  were 
in  high  spirits,  and  only  wished  to  find  the  Indians 
whose  trail  we  were  on. 

Next  morning  we  early  commenced  what  pro- 
mised to  be  a  forced  march ;  our  course  lay  over 
high  prairies,  with  but  little  timber  in  view ;  but 
they  were  broken  by  deep  and  abrupt,  though 
grassy  vallies,  and  in  these  ran  streams  and  springs, 
bold,  transparent,  and  of  almost  icy  coldness; 
beautiful  brooks  abounding  with  trout,  which  we 
could  see  every  where  darting  about  in  frolicsome 
security. 

This  march  did  indeed  turn  out  to  be  a  long  and 
weary  one  of  full  twenty-five  miles.  We  saw 
several  corpses — ^in  every^day  dress — lying  by  the 
trail  in  the  open  prairie ;  and  where  pack-horses 
had  fallen  exhausted,  they  had  been  slaughtered ; 
and  nothing  but  the  hoofs  and  the  contents  of  the 
belly  left.  It  was  clear  that  the  Indians  had  suf- 
fered from  hunger ;  but  could  not  have  famished, 
while  they  retained  horses — as  they  did — ^to  take 
off  much  baggage.  At  sunset  we  arrived  on  the 
ground  which  they  had  that  morning  abandoned : 
the  fires  still  smoked.  Here  I  saw  a  dead  warrior, 
who  had  been  placed  in  a  sitting  posture,  with  his 
back  to  a  tree ;  be  bad  been  painted  red  as  if  going 
to  war ;  aod<—>his  arms  folded — he  seemed  to  bid  us 
grim  defiance  even  in  death.  Few  might  look  on 
unmoved,— none  could  ever  forget  that  dead  war- 
rior in  his  paint! 

We  learned  that  the  magnanimous  volunteers, 
being  in  advance  and  having  discovered  an  old 
Indian  in  this  camp,  had  extracted  some  informa- 
tion from  him,  and  then  coolly  put  him  to  death. 

An  army  which  in  summer  encamps  at  the  going 
down  of  the  sun,  eats  dinner  and  supper  together 
about  10  o'clock  at  night ;  at  U  on  this  occasion, 
we  received  orders  to  march  at  2  o^clock  in  the 
morning. 

CHAPTER  XXIV. 
After  three  or  four  hours  of  rest,  we  were 
roused  on  the  3d  of  August,  and  marched  at  dawn 
of  day.    The  order  for  the  early  march  had  been 


received  by  the  volunteers  after  they  had  turned 
out  their  horses :  this  etplanation  was  made  of  the 
circumstance  that  they  did  not  march  this  morn- 
ing for  an  hour  or  more  after  the  mounted  spies 
and  infantry. 

The  sun  found  us  marching  oververy  high  pni- 
rie  hills  in  view  of  a  vast  extent  of  country ;  there 
was  a  mighty  valley,  and  the  forests  of  its  lower 
level  indicated  the  great  river.  Soon  we  saw  t 
long  and  devious  bank  of  fog  rising  white  as  snow 
in  the  sunshine,  and  evidently  marking  its  course. 
A  bright,  rosy  summer  mom  shone  over  this  scene 
of  beauty  and  repose — as  quiet  and  as  peaceful  as 
if  man  had  never  been  there  :  at  the  creation,  there 
could  not  have  been  less  indication  of  his  presence, 
save  the  measured  tread  of  an  armed  band,  speed- 
ing on  to  awaken  the  echoes  which  had  slombered 
from  eternity,  to  the  sounds  of  confosioo,  strife, 
and  bloodshed. 

Soon  we  saw  a  staff-officer  gallop  past  towards 
the  rear,  and  heard  him  report  that  the  eneioT  was 
drawn  up  in  the  open  woods  in  front  to  receive  qs; 
immediately  the  men  were  ordered  to  leave  their 
knapsacks,  with  the  baggage,  under  a  small  guard; 
and  the  infantry  were  formed  in  one  line  in  ex- 
tended order,  and  again  advanced. 

Perhaps  to  the  uninitiated  no  battle  was  ever  Id- 
telligibly  described ;  perhaps  none  such  ever  ga- 
thered from  a  description,  aided  by  drawings,  s 
clear  and  full  idea  of  the  manoeuvres  and  main  in- 
cidents of  a  battle ; — the  greatest  difficulty  is  to 
preserve  the  unities  of  tinae ;  but  in  fact,  it  is  be* 
yond  the  power  of  genius — ^whose  main  attrihote 
is  expression — to  express  that  which  was  nerer 
fully  formed  in  idea.  Let  us  consider  the  obsta- 
cles in  the  way  of  the  commanding  general,  who 
must  generally  have  much  the  best  opportunity  of 
seeing  or  conceiving  all  the  acts  and  scenes  of 
these  great  tragedies.  First,  the  extent  of  the 
lines — of  the  field  of  battle;  second, iuteneoiog 
woods  and  hills,  which  must  almost  always  eon* 
ceal  much  that  occurs ;  third,  the  smoke,  the  dost. 
and  the  distance ;  fourth,  the  simultaneous  occur- 
rence of  distant  and  unconnected  events,  eon- 
fused  and  complicated  in  their  action;  fifth, the 
impossibility  of  conveying  an  idea  of  the  shape  of 
the  ground  :  and  then  there  are  many  difficulties 
in  making  his  description  (report)  of  what  he  has 
seen  or  conceived; — a  disinclination  to  tell  the 
whole  truth,  which,  in  matters  unimportaDt  in  the 
result,  might  be  disagreeable  to  himself  or  others; 
details  might  render  his  narrative  ioelegaot,  or 
might  establish  a  connection  between  unpleasant 
causes  and  agreeable  effects.  How  many  action* 
are  decided  by  the  original  acts  of  suboniinatts. 
It  is  a  merit  in  all  commanders  of  corps  to  improTe 
sudden  opportunities  or  openings,  which,  it  may  be, 
there  is  not  a  possibility  of  the  chief  eonmaod^r's 
seeing. 

As  to  those  officers  who  are  more  engaged  ifl 
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the  fighting)  it  i3  n«xt  to  impossible  that  they  can 
hare  even  a  general  idea  of  proceedings  beyond 
their  immediate  sphere. 

The  General  arranges  and  directs  the  first 
hlows:  but  then  amid  the  noise,  the  smolce,  the 
dost'^the  thunder  of  cannon — ^the  deafening  rattle 
of  small  arms-— the  rashing  of  squadrons — the  thou- 
sand commands,  all  uttered  as  loudly  as  possi- 
ble ; — in  a  word,  the  darkness  and  confusion  of  the 
combat,  generals,  colonels,  captains,  and  sometimes 
lieutenants,  sergeants,  and  even  privates  them- 
sehes, — all  more  or  less  act  a  part  of  their  own ; — 
the  soldier  in  battle,  is  something  more  than  a 
mere  machine. 

Geo.  Henry  Lee  was  a  man  of  genius;  a  good 
scholar,  a  fine  perspicuous  writer ;  he  had  studied 
his  profession,  and  was  one  of  the  best  soldiery 
bred  in  the  revolutionary  war ;  he  commanded  an 
iodependent  legionary  corps;  and  yet  he  fails  to 
give  a  definite  idea  of  Greene's  battles,  in  which 
he  acted  a  conspicuous  part — and  where  only  two 
OT  three  thousand  fought  on  a  side.  Gen.  Greene 
gires  his  account  of  them  in  his  reports: — his 
enemy  a  materially  dififerent  one ;  Lee  differs  from 
both ;  whilst  the  editor  of  his  work — his  son — un- 
dertakes to  correct  him,  and  differs  from  all. 

The  following  is  substantially  an  extract  from 
the  report  of  the  skirmish  which  now  occurred  (2d 
August,  1832,)  on  the  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  just 
below  the  mouth  of  the  Bad- axe ;  and  which  closed 
the  "  Black  Hawk  war :" 

'*  And  at  dawn  1  marched  with  the  regular  troops 
under  Col.  Taylor  and  Dodge's  battalion,  leaving  Po- 
sey's, Alexander's,  and  Henry's  brigades  to  follow, 
as  they  were  not  yet  ready  to  mount — their  horses 
being  turned  out  in  the  evening  before  the  order  to 
march  at  2  o'clock  was  received  by  them.  After 
marching  about  three  miles,  the  advance  of  Dodge's 
battalion  under  Capt.  Dixon,  came  up  with  a  small 
party  of  the  enemy,  attacked  and  killed  eight  of 
them,  and  dispersed  the  residue ;  in  the  meantime 
the  troops  then  with  me  were  formed  in  order  of 
battle,  the  regulars  in  extended  order,  with  three 
companies,  held  in  reserve ;  Dodgers  battalion  was 
formed  on  their  left.  The  whole  advanced  to  the 
front,  expecting  to  meet  the  enemy  in  a  wood  be- 
fore us — Posey's  command  soon  came  up,  and  was 
formed  on  the  right  of  the  regulars ;  shortly  after, 
Alexander's  arrived,  and  was  formed  on  the  right  of 
Posey — a  position  at  the  time  considered  of  great 
importance,  as  it  would  intercept  the  enemy  in  an 
attempt  to  pass  up  the  river.  Not  finding  the 
enemy  posted  as  anticipated,  I  detached  Capt. 
Dixon,  with  a  few  of  Dodge's  spies  to  the  left,  to 
gain  information,  and  at  the  same  time  sent  one  of 
my  staff  to  hasten  the  march  of  Henry ;  soon  after 
another  was  despatched  with  orders  to  him  to 
march  upon  the  enemy's  trail,  with  one  of  the 
regiments  of  his  brigade,  and  to  hold  the  remainder 


that  direction,  his  whole  brigade  was  ordered  upon 
that  point.  The  order  was  promptly  executed  by 
the  brigade,  having  in  its  advance  the  small  body 
of  spies  under  Dixon,  who  commenced  the  action, 
seconded  simultaneously  by  Henry. 

*'  The  enemy  was  driven  across  several*  sluices 
down  the  liver  bottom,  which  was  covered  with 
fallen  timber,  under-wood,  and  high  grass:  the 
regular  troops,  with  Dodge  at  the  head  of  his  bat^ 
talion,  soon  came  op  and  joined  in  the  action,  fol- 
lowed by  part  of  Posey's  troops ;  when  the  enemy 
was  driven  still  further  through  the  bottom  to  seve-* 
ral  small  willow  islands  successively,  when  much 
execution  was  done.  The  main  body  of  the  enemy* 
being  in  the  bottom,  and  adjoining  small  islands, 
Alexander  was  ordered  to  move  with  his  brigade 
to  the  point  of  action ;  but  from  the  distance  of  his 
position  he  came  up  too  late  to  participate  in  the 
combat,  except  two  companies  of  his  brigade,  that 
had  previously  joined  the  brigade  under  Brigadier 
General  Henry. 

'*  The  small  body  of  spies  of  Dodge's  battalion 
and  Henry's  brigade,  from  their  earlier  position, 
shared  more  largely  in  the  combat  than  those 
who,  from  the  distance  they  had  to  march,  conse- 
quently, came  late  into  the  engagement.  As  soon 
as  the  enemy  were  slain  and  dislodged  from  the 
Coillero  Bars,  the  regular  troops  under  Col.  Tay- 
lor, and  a  company  or  two  of  volunteers  were 
thrown  on  board  of  the  steamboat  Warrior  that 
had  just  arrived,  and  were  landed  on  two  adjacent 
islands  to  scour  them  of  the  enemy,  assisted  by  a 
detachment  from  Henry  and  Dodge's  commands 
on  the  river  bank.  Some  three  or  four  Indians 
were  found  and  killed." 

This  report  shows  that  sometimes  in  military 
aihirs  "  the  last  shall  be  first ;"  as  witness  Henry's 
brigade :  while  '*  Capt.  Dixon,  with  a  few  of  Dodge's 
spies,"  were  looking  for  the  Indians,  the  line  of 
regulars — who  were  in  the  utmost  impatience — 
were  halted  in  the  open  woods  near  the  edge  of 
the  bluff,  for  more  than  half  an  hour  (it  seemed  an 
age)  :  this  was  the  ground  where  the  Indian  scouts, 
or  rear  guard,  had  been  defeated  and  slain,  as  we 
saw.  When  we  were  at  last  ordered  to  advance, 
we  threw  ourselves  down  the  high  bluff,  which 
was  not  quite  perpendicular ;  and  in  the  act  of  de- 
scending I  saw  the  Indians  far  below,  scampering 
through  the  woods,  and  occasionally  firing.  After 
crossing  by-logs,  and  wading  several  sloughs,  with 
a  general  discharge  of  fire-arms  in  our  front,  a 
halt  was  ordered,  and  a  very  difficult  change  in  the 
order  of  the  column  commenced ;  for  what  purpose 
Heaven  does  not  know.  During  this  strange  delay, 
a  staff-officer  of  this  column — finding  his  words  or 
advice  had  no  good  effect — went  on,  accompanied 
only  by  a  bugler ;  following  a  path  which  soon  led 
him  to  the  river  bank,  he  there  found  two  mounted 
officers,  of  whom  he  inquired  where  the  enemy 
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further  informed  that  the  water  was  fordable ;  this 
officer  immediately  ordered  the  bugler  to  sound 
"  RelieTO  skirmishers  ;*^  hoping  thereby  to  attract 
the  brigade  of  regulars :  and  soon  aiVer  ho  saw  it 
marching  past  200  paces  from  the  river ;  he  moved 
toward  it,  and  with  much  difficulty  made  himself 
heard  by  its  commander,  to  whom  he  gave  his  in- 
formation ;  after  a  slight  pause,  he  was  told  *^  it 
was  too  late  now,"  (he  was  afraid  of  another  coun- 
termarch?) but  advised  to  take  in  the  reserve 
which  followed.  And  on  he  went  due  South.  The 
staff  officer  succeeded  in  securing  the  reserve — 
three  companies  led  by  a  Major — whom  he  con- 
ducted to  the  bank,  and  jumped  in ;  and,  thongh  a 
tall  man,  found  himself  breast  deep :  the  battalion 
threw  themselves  in  after  him,  and  waded  to  the 
island,  where  we  lost  Ave  killed,  and  several 
wounded ; — the  best  set-off  possible  to  the  claim 
which  the  militia  were  inclined  to  make,  that  (in 
consequence  of  our  long  halt)  ibey  had  done  aU 

the  fighting.    The  army  just  then  was  not  popular. 
•  •  •  • 

Id  this  island  I  rescued  a  little  red  Leila,  whom 
I  found  in  very  uncomfo^;Uible  circumstances.  I 
felt  some  rising  symptoms  of  romance ;  but  the 
fire,  mud  and  water,  or  rather  I  believe  her  com- 
plexion, soon  cooled  them,  and  I  sent  her  by  a 
safe  hand  to  the  rear. 

I  was  as  much  interested  in  a  keen  lad  of  a  sol- 
dier, (of  the  6th,)  whom  J  had  known  of  old,  and 
had  seen  jump  in  upon  a  wolf  at  bay,  when  its 
eyes  shone  like  balls  of  fire ;  he  had  now  picked 
up  a  glaring  Indian  sash,  and  put  it  on ;  and  be- 
having very  gallantly,  was  probably  mistaken  for  a 
Captain,  and  was  shot  through.  Six  or  eight 
vreeks  ailer  receiving  this  dangerous  wound,  be 
left  a  comfortable  hospital  without  leave,  aod 
joined  his  regiment  si(  hundred  miles  off! 

And  now,  above  the  incessant  roar  of  small  arms, 
we  heard  booming  over  the  waters  the  discharge 
of  artillery;  and  lo!  the  steamer  Warrior  came 
dashing  on !  It  was  a  complete  surprise,  and  had 
a  very  fine  effect ;  we  had  not  dreamed  of  a  steam- 
boat ;  wandering  so  long  through  unexplored  swamps 
and  forests,  where  bothing  so  bright  as  the  idea  of 
steam  had  ever  entered ;  nor  had  the  party  on  the 
boat  the  slightest  expectation  of  finding  the  army 
here.  A  Captain  went  to  the  shore  some  distance 
below  and  waved  a  flag,  when  he  was  saluted  with 
a  discharge  of  grape,  which  covered  him  with  a 
shower  of  limbs  and  leaves. 

The  fog  had  stopped  the  boat,  or  the  whole  tribe 
would  have  been  in  our  hands ;  and  wo !  had  been 
unto  them  I  I  saw  a  wounded  infant  wailing  over 
the  dry  dregs  of  a  slaughtered  mother. 

At  3  o'clock,  after  breaking  our  fast  with  some 
crackers  and  butter  which  we  found  aboard,  the 
steamer  was  crowded  with  troops,  and  we  steamed 
among  the  many  islands,  which  result  here  from 
the  mouths  of  two  rivers—the  loway  being  oppo- 


site ; — and  how  well  had  Black  Hawk  chosen  his 
point  of  crossing,  being  destitute  of  transports. 
After  dispensing  grape  and  canister  right  and 
lefl  very  impartially  into  the  islands,  we  landed  on 
the  largest,  and  scoured  it  completely  in  extended 
order.  Large  numbers  had  e v  idently  but  just  left  it ; 
but  we  found  but  two  men,  whom  the  cannonade 
had  driven  into  the  branches  of  large  trees.  In- 
stantly without  orders,  the  volunteers  commenced 
firing,  and  a  hundred  guns  were  discharged  at 
them ;  I  saw  them  drop  from  limb  to  limb,  cling- 
ing— poor  fellows — like  squirrels ;  or  like  the  In- 
dian in  the  "  Last  of  the  Mohicans. '^  A  fine  young 
Menominee,  who  was  by  my  side,  ran  forward, 
tomahawk  upraised,  to  obtain  the  Indian  honor  of 
first  striking  the  dead — I  lost  sight  of  him ;— a  few 
minutes  after  I  saw  him  stretched  upon  the  earth;— 
he  had  been  shot  in  the  back  by  a  militia  friend! 
It  was  hard  to  realize ;  a  moment  before  he  was 
all  life  and  animation,  burning  with  hope  and  am- 
bition; now,  there  he  lay  with  face  to  Hearen, 
with  no  wound  visible, — a  noble  form,  and  smiling 
countenance — and  but  a  clod  of  the  earth ! 

He  was  buried  with  honors  in  the  same  grave 
with  our  soldiers.  Our  total  loss  was  five  killed, 
eighteen  wounded,  including  two  officers ;  that  of 
the  Indians  was  reported  "  about  one  hoodred  and 
fifty  men  killed" — ^forty  women  and  children, seventy 
horses,  &c.  &c.  captured. 
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'They  will  retam  no  more.' 

Would  they  could  come  again — 
Those  childish  days,  «vhen  we  two  sat  together 
Through  the  long  hours  of  the  suoimer  weather  ^^ 
Watching  sometimes  the  rain  that  cooVd  the  window  ptne, 
Or,  (as  we  heard  the  shy  approcu^hiog  foot 
Of  her  who  taught  our  "  young  ideas  to  shoot  ;**) 
With  a  still  quicker  motion  bending  o*er 
The  task  on  which  it  waa  oar  daily  lot  to  pour. 

Would  they  could  come  ooce  more — 
Those  schoolgirl-days, of  History,  Globe, and  Gnmmar, 
How  gladly  would  each  scene  in  Life's  yomig  Brans 
Again  be  acted  o'er ; — again  we  two  would  poor 
0*er  the  dull  page  of  shilling,  pence,  asd  pound. 
Or  neatly  stitch  the  new  bright  sampler  roood. 
Methinks,  drarfriendf  'twould  mm  be  bliss  to  stay 
In  that  old  school-house,  through  the  lirelong  day  ? 

Would  they  could  come  once  more — 
Those  pleasant  days  of  soft  and  sunny  weather, 
When  thou  and  I  went  hand  in  hand  together 
After  school-hours  were  o'er,  that  green  hill  to  explofe- 
Robbing  the  thom-tree  of  its  scarlet  pride. 
Or  gathering  wild-flowers  from  its  grassy  side,— 
While  far  and  wide  with  lightsome  hearts  we  flew, 
To  catch  the  yellow  butterfly  we  bad  in  new. 

Would  they  could  come  once  more — 
Those  golden  days :— O,  swift  flew  they,  and  plesisBf- 
We  had  no  thought  save  for  the  passing  present; 
We  sought  not  to  explore  the  Future's  far-off  sboRi 
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Enough  for  as  to  know  that  each  day  passed 
Smoothly  and  haply,  sure,  we  thought,  'twould  last — 
And  why  not,  when  no  graver  wish  was  ours. 
Than  a  new  swing,  bird*s  nest,  or  bunch  of  flowers  7 

They  ne*er  will  come  again— 
Those  frolic-days  of  childhood's  merry  rooming, 
Ere  we  were  rul'd  by  pride  and  fashion's  scorning. 
Experience  proves  how  vain  it  is  to  keep  the  chain 
Of  our  first  thoughts  bright  and  unbroken  still, 
When  we  aU»w  the  toorid  to  enter  us  at  will,— - 
And  Time  hath  taught  us  by  bis  sober  rule, 
That  we  have  pass'd  the  days  of  children  when  at  school ! 
A\tgvM^  1842. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  KNIGHTS  OF  MALTA. 

BT  WM.  W.  INDBBWS,  AMBSICAN  CONSUL  AT  MALTA. 

PART  VIII. 
Period  embraced  from  1636,  to  1657. 

Paul  Lascaris  Caetelard,  great  bailiff  of  Mo- 
Dasco,  who  succeeded  De  PauUe,  was  seventy 
years  old  at  the  time  of  his  election,  and  of  fifly- 
three  years  standing  as  a  monk — having,  by  his 
great  family  interest  and  royal  descent  from  the 
Emperors  of  Nice,  obtained  his  admission  into  the 
coDTent  at  the  early  age  of  seventeen. 

This  Prince  commenced  his  reign  most  prospe- 
rously. The  Count  of  Ventiraiglia,  a  near  rela- 
tive, flattered  by  his  election,  bestowed  on  the  Or- 
der an  annual  income  of  two  thousand  crowns, 
which  were  to  be  appropriated  solely  for  the  main- 
tenance of  an  extraordinary  galley,  to  be  called 
the  St.  Peter.  The  Grand -Prior  of  Venice  gave  a 
like  sum  for  the  support  of  another  vessel,  to  be 
known  by  the  name  of  St.  Nicholas :  and  Schie- 
fart  of  the  German  language,  founded  the  com- 
maodery  of  Breslaw,  and  endowed  it  with  a  princely 
revenue. 

The  Grand-Master,  wishing  to  increase  his  mili- 
tary force,  had  the  natives  enrolled  in  regular  bat- 
talions commanded  by  younger  Knights,  and  in- 
structed in  European  tactics.  These  soldiers,  soon 
after,  became  so  skilful  in  the  use  of  fire-arms,  and 
90  trustworthy  in  their  conduct,  that  Lascaris  was 
induced  to  call  the  celebrated  engineer  Floriano, 
into  bis  service,  for  the  purpose  of  enlarging  his 
fortiiications — being  persuaded  that  in  case  of  an 
invasion,  they  could  be  well  defended  by  his  native 
troops.  Those  immense  works,  which  now  re- 
main without  the  walls  of  Valletta,  to  call  forth  the 
admiration  of  all  military  men,  were  planned  by 
this  person,  and  justly  bear  his  name. 

Some  Maltese  commanders,  who  were  sent  to 
Sicily  in  1637,  for  a  supply  of  corn  to  prevent  a 
famine  with  which  the  inhabitants  were  threatened, 
were  obliged  to  return  with  their  ships  in  ballast — 
the  Governor  having  refused  them  permission  to 
take  in  their  ladings,  and  ordered  them  out  of  his 


harbors.  The  council,  either  not  knowing  or  pre- 
tending not  to  know  the  reason  of  this  refusal, 
sent  an  envoy  to  Naples  for  the  purpose  of  having 
it  explained.  Nati,  who  went  on  this  mission,  met 
with  a  favorable  reception  from  the  Viceroy,  and 
was  allowed  to  purchase  a  large  quantity  of  wheat, 
which  he  shipped  without  the  payment  of  the  usual 
export  tax.  Unfortunately,  his  galleys  were  over- 
taken by  a  heavy  storm  in  the  Straits  of  Messina, 
and  being  deep  from  the  nature  of  their  cargoes, 
labored  so  much,  that  the  crews  were  obliged,  for 
their  own  safety,  to  throw  overboarrl  the  most  of 
their  ladings.  To  make  up  the  deficiency  caused 
by  this  disaster,  the  vessels  were  again  despatched 
to  Sicily  for  further  supplies.  But  the  Maltese 
commander  on  coming  to  anchor  at  Syracuse,  hear- 
ing from  one  of  his  friends  that  an  embargo  was  to 
be  laid  on  his  ships,  immediately  got  under  way, 
and,  with  the  assistance  of  a  favorable  wind,  made 
his  escape,  though  exposed  to  a  heavy  fire  from 
two  batteries.  This  singular  conduct  of  the  Si- 
cilian governor  caused  a  great  excitement  in  the 
convent,  as  it  was  the  first  time  "  in  its  whole  his- 
tory, that  their  standard,  either  at  sea,  or  on  shore, 
had  been  treated  in  a  hostile  manner  by  any  Chris- 
tian power. ^*  Montalto,  the  Neapolitan  Viceroy, 
observed,  when  called  upon  for  an  explanation,  thai 
he  could  not  be  answerable  for  the  conduct  of  his 
ofiicers,  who  from  their  distance,  were  in  a  mea- 
sure out  of  his  control;  and  if  the  Knights  felt 
themselves  aggrieved,  they  must  lay  their  com- 
plaints at  the  feet  of  his  Royal  Master,  to  be  adju- 
dicated and  arranged  by  him.  An  appeal  having 
therefore  been  made  to  the  court  at  Madrid,  the' 
Maltese  ambassador  could  get  no  redress.  He 
was  told  that  the  Order  had  leagued  itself  with  the 
^Vench,  a  people  with  whom  the  Spaniards  were 
at  war,  by  permitting  them  to  capture  vessels  in 
the  channel  of  Malta  when  under  their  guns,  and 
also  by  allowing  the  monks  of  that  language  to  en- 
ter into  the  service  of  France,  though  bound  by 
their  oaths  never  to  engage  in  Christian  warfare. 
Though  the  Grand-Master  strongly  protested 
against  the  truth  of  this  statement,  and  declared 
that  throughout  the  contest  between  these  two 
great  powers,  he  had  observed  the  strictest  neu- 
trality; yet  the  Spanish  monarch  would  not  be 
satisfied,  or  allow  him  a  supply  of  corn  from  Si- 
cily, until  he  should  give  him  some  signal  proof  of 
his  friendship.  This  opportunity  was  not  long  want- 
ing. De  Ik  Carte,  a  French  commander,  having 
captured  a  Spanish  vessel  off  Gozo,  attempted  to 
anchor  in  Port  Siroc ;  but,  being  fired  upon  from 
its  batteries,  he  was  obliged  to  get  under  way  in  a 
crippled  state,  and  carry  his  sinking  prize  to  sea. 
The  King  of  France,  greatly  incensed  at  this  hos- 
tile treatment  to  one  of  his  subjects,  which  he 
termed  an  act  of  treason,  readily  took  the  advice 
of  his  ministry;  and, seizing  on  all  the  possessions 
of  the  Order  in  his  dominions,  annexed  them  to 
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the  royal  lands.  Tliis  matter,  before  it  was  ami* 
cably  arranged,  became  a  subject  of  a  long  and  ar- 
duous negotiation.  Soucre,  who  was  the  Maltese 
ambassador  at  Paris,  obtained  great  credit  for  his 
skilful  management  of  this  delicate  affair ;  and  the 
convent  to  repay  Monsieur  De  Lomenie,  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  for  his  valuable  services  on  this 
occasion,  made  his  son  a  member  of  the  institution, 
and  gave  him  the  rich  commandery  of  La  Roc  belle 
for  his  support. 

The  dense  clouds,  which  had,  for  a  time,  been 
hanging  over  the  destinies  of  the  Order,  now  be- 
gan to  dissipate ;  and  Castelard,  as  he  advanced 
in  years,  was  enabled  to  rejoice  for  a  short  period, 
at  the  success  of  his  administration,  and  the  noble 
achievements  of  his  arms.  Charolt,  when  cruising 
in  the  Mediterranean  with  a  squadron  of  six  gal- 
leys in  1638,  fell  in  with  an  Austrian  vessel,  and 
learning  from  her  commander  that  he  had  passed 
only  the  day  before  a  large  number  of  Tripoline 
merchantmen  bound  to  the  Eastward,  crowded  all 
sail  in  pursuit,  and  overtook  them.  The  Chris- 
tians, running  down  in  the  midst  of  this  fleet,  with- 
out expending  a  single  shot,  laid  themselves  along- 
side of  the  five  corsairs  which  had  been  sent  for 
its  protection;  and,  throwing  themselves  on  their 
decks,  brought  on  a  hand  to  hand  conflict.  La 
Becasse,  the  Infidel  admiral,  was  a  Marsilian  rene- 
gade, and  had  formerly  served  as  a  pilot  on  board 
of  the  same  ship  which  captured  him.  Falling  into 
the  hands  of  the  Turks,  he  was  induced,  by  a  pro- 
mise of  promotion,  to  change  his  religion ;  and,  by 
his  activity,  daring  and  success,  he  soon  rose  to 
the  highest  rank  in  their  service.  Well  aware 
that  in  case  of  defeat,  he  would  be  tried  and  con- 
demned as  a  traitor,  he  placed  himself  at  the  head 
of  four  hundred  soldiers,  and  fought  with  a  despe- 
ration and  courage  which  cost  many  a  mailed  war- 
rior his  life  before  he  was  conquered.  The  illus- 
trious Knights,  De  Viontessaneourt,  De  Malmaison, 
De  SauboHn,  De  Biancourt,  Dlsnard,  De  Picco- 
lomeni  and  De  Sousa,  had  all  fallen,  before  Mar- 
cel de  Chataunauf  succeeded  in  disarming  his 
enemy  in  single  fight,  and  dragged  him  a  prisoner 
on  board  of  the  St.  Peter,  which  this  monk*s  brother 
commanded. 

Charolt  returned  to  Valletta  with  twenty  prizes, 
many  of  them  with  valuable  cargoes.  This  was  a 
most  fortunate  cruise  for  the  Order.  By  the  pro- 
ceeds of  this  capture,  which  were  deposited  in  the 
treasury,  Lasearis  was  enabled  to  recall  the  spu- 
rious coin,  which  he  had  been  obliged  to  circulate, 
in  consequence  of  his  great  expenditure  in  the  pub- 
lic works. 

The  Jesuits,  who  from  the  time  of  their  first  set- 
tlement at  Malta,  had  been  famed  for  their  talent 
and  intrigue,  made  themselves  particularly  obnox- 
ious to  the  monks  in  1639,  by  an  oflicious  inter- 
ference in  their  affairs.  Some  of  the  younger 
Knights,  wishing  to  check  the  undue  influence 


which  these  priests  had  obtained  over  the  Grand- 
Master,  and  also  to  restrain  them  within  their  pro- 
per limits,  seized  the  opportunity  presented  by  the 
carnival  season,  to  appear  masked  in  their  babiis, 
and  ridicule  them  in  the  eyes  of  the  people.  Las- 
earis was  so  far  obliged  to  notice  this  unjostifiable 
freak,  as  to  command  those  who  had  engaged  io  it, 
to  confine  themselves  for  a  time  to  their  dwellings. 
But  the  other  monks  considering  this  rooch  loo 
severe  a  punishment  for  so  trifling  an  ofience,  went 
in  a  body  to  the  Jesuits'  college,  and  driving  out 
its  inmates,  threw  all  their  furoitore  and  books 
upon  them  as  they  retreated.  On  the  appearance 
of  an  edict  for  the  expulsion  of  this  society  from 
the  island,  the  riot  was  quelled.  Eleven  of  its  fif- 
teen members  immediately  left  for  Europe.  The 
four  who  remained  kept  themselves  closely  con- 
cealed untU  the  excitement  had  passed.* 

•  Padre  Ryllo,  a  Pole  by  birth,  and  a  Jesait  by  profet- 
sioD,  is  now  in  Malta,  and  cauaing  no  little  excitPoteDL 
The  Maltese  are  greatly  divided  in  their  opinions  inspect- 
ing him.  A  lai^ge  majority  of  the  most  inflaential  penoos 
in  the  island — if  we  look  to  birth,  education,  and  rink— 
are  ranged  aiaong  hia  frienda.  The  bishop,  with  a  majoritj 
of  the  priests,  are  his  enemies,  and  would  gladly  be  nd  of 
his  presence.  We  shall  try  to  eiplain  how  this  schism  \m 
occurred  between  the  priests,  and  theii  flocks;  andbeutf 
unprejudiced,  hope  our  account  will  be  given  correctly. 

We  well  remember  this  Jesuit  father  on  his  fiiat  anivaL 
His  fame  had  preceded  him.  Hia  intended  risii  was  knovo. 
Hardly  was  the  steamer  with  which  he  came,  at  anebor, 
before  a  deputation  was  sent  to  congratulate  him  on  bi« 
coming,  and  to  tender  him  a  cordial  welcome  to  Malu.  On 
his  landing,  all  classes  went  to  see  him.  The  judge  uid 
the  beggar,  the  bishop  and  the  barefooted  Capuchrn,  aUe 
met  in  the  narrow  passage  which  led  to  his  humble  span- 
ment  This  reception,  as  kind  as  it  was  ttnexpected, 
tempted  him  to  defer  his  departuie  for  a  time,  and  try  to 
turn  his  popularity  to  the  advantage  of  his  Order.  W»  kc 
to  blame  for  this  ?  Who,  as  a  Missionary,  would  not  hate 
done  the  same,  had  he  found  so  promising  a  field  for  fai^  la- 
bors ?  Sereral  young  men  came  forward,  and  expressed  t 
wish  to  become  Jesuits.  They  were  examined,  and  seni 
to  Rome  for  their  education.  Numbers  of  unhappy  votoen 
were  anxious  to  confess,  and  Padre  Ryllo  remained  for 
hours  in  his  confessional  cell,  to  gire  them  spiritiul  ooa- 
fort.  He  was  requested  to  preach,  and  did  so,  only  a^kini 
that  the  Jesuita'  chureh,  which  had  been  closed  (at  je^n, 
might  he  opened  for  his  reception.  The  goTenunebt  msde 
no  objection,  and  thousands  went  to  hear  him.  Hearing  so 
much  in  the  Padre's  praise,  we  were  induced  to  go  »iih 
some  friends,  and  listen  to  his  discourse.  On  entering  the 
church,  we  observed  his  hearera,  standing,  sit^g.orkiteei- 
ing,  as  they  could  find  room  for  tbemaelves  or  their  rbain- 
A  deadly  silence  prerailed,  and  as  the  preacher  walked 
back,  and  forth  on  bis  well  carpeted  platform,  all  eyes  veie 
turned  upon  him,  and  not  a  word  was  lost.  We  were  not 
surprised  that  the  Maltese  should  have  been  led  away  bj 
the  ease,  address,  and  language  of  the  speaker.  Tbey  vfrt 
charmed  by  his  oratory,  and  became  the  willing  faptiwfcof 
his  creed.  Converta  enough  had  been  made  in  a  fortaifkt, 
to  form  a  congregation,  and  money  enough  cooW  have  beea 
easily  raised,  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  church,  a  coaTtst, 
and  a  college.  But  the  government  was  opposed  to  tbe»e 
measures.  It  was  feared  that  the  revenues  of  the  iaiusd 
might  be  reduced,  should  the  society  ever  lay  claim  to  tbf 
propeity  which  belooged  to  the  JesuiU  at  ths  tios  of  their 
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In  1640,  the  Prince  of  Hesse  Darmstadt  gal- 
lantly carried  the  Maltese  sqaadron  in  the  port  of^ 

•oppresftion.    Hence  its  opposition,  and  the  failure  in  part 
of  Padre  RyIlo*s  plans  to  introdace  his  Order  in  the  island. 

On  the  Padre's  first  visit  to  Malta,  one  circomstance  only 
transpired  to  mar  his  popularity  with  a  few  families  of  no- 
ble rank.  A  young  Maltese,  the  son  of  a  Marquis,  became 
attached  to  an  English  lady,  who  was  reaiding  with  her 
sister  in  Valletta.  It  is  said  that  so  long  as  his  parents 
supposed  her  wealthy,  they  favored  their  son's  attachment ; 
bat  when  engaged,  and  it  was  found  her  fortune  was  small, 
they  came  out  in  opposition,  and  forbid  him  to  marry.  The 
yoan^  lady,  whether  to  overcome  any  obstacles  which  the 
Marquis  might  have  to  his  son's  marriage  with  a  Protes* 
taor,  or  from  a  religious  conviction,  leO  the  faith  of  her 
fathers,  and  was  baptized  in  the  Catholic  church.  Still  the 
opposiiion  was  continued  on  the  part  of  the  parents ;  and, 
the  young  man,  doubtful  bow  to  act,  sought  Padre  Ryllo,  to 
a»k  his  opinion.  Being  told  he  was  bound  in  honor  to  ful- 
fil bis  promise,  the  parties  were  married.  Can  it  be  belie- 
ved that  for  this  advice,  the  Jesuit  is  condemned,  and  ac- 
cused of  creating  dissensions  in  family  circles ;  bis  ene- 
mies giving  it  aa  a  reason,  why  he  should  be  expelled  from 
MaitA,  at  the  present  time.  The  young  couple  are  now 
living  in  Italy.  A  son  and  heir  to  the  Man^uisate,  has  been 
^x>m,  and  their  parents  been  reconciled. 

The  day  of  Padre  Ryllo's  departure  arrived ;  and,  he  left 
the  island,  much  to  the  regret  of  its  inhabitants.  Going  to 
Syria,  vf  hither  he  was  sent  by  the  Propoganda  as  a  Mis- 
sionary, he  labored  several  months  among  the  Catholics  of 
that  Mabommediin  province.  His  mission,  we  think,  re- 
sulted unfavorably.  We  form  our  opinion  from  a  letter, 
which  be  sent  to  Lord  Clifford  after  bis  departure  from  that 
country,  in  which  he  thus  remarks : 

"I  beg  you  to  thank  Commodore  Napier  for  the  motion 
be  has  brought  forward  in  behalf  of  the  Christians  of  Le- 
banus.    The  affairs  of  Syria  are  in  a  desperate  condition." 

This  last  sentence  has  proved  prophetic.  We  are  aware 
that  when  it  was  written,  a  revolution  had  already  broken 
out  between  the  Druses  and  Maronites  on  the  mountains 
of  Lebanon.  But  since  then,  many  of  those  beautiful  vil- 
Uges,  which  dotted  this  mountainous  region,  have  been 
levelled  to  the  earth,  and  thousanda  of  their  inhabitants 
hare  perished.  The  rugged  paths  over  which  the  weary 
traveller  now  passes,  are  covered  with  bleaching  Iranes — 
the  remains  of  those  who  either  fell  in  their  retreat,  or 
whiUt  attempting  to  defend  their  families.  A  wild  Alba- 
ntan  guard,  is  now  stationed  among  the  ruins  of  Christian 
towns,  and  defiling  the  churches  of  our  Saviour  with  their 
Mahommedan  rites. 

Truly  **  the  affairs  of  Syria  are  in  a  desperate  condi- 
tion;" and  England,  in  our  opinion,  is  alone  to  blame. 
With  the  muskets  taken  from  the  Armory  of  Malta,  and 
gratnitously  distributed  by  Commodore  Napier  to  those 
mountaineem  who  went  to  receive  them,  this  revolution  in 
the  mountains  of  Lebanon  was  fought,  and  this  wretched 
state  of  things  produced.  Syria  and  the  Holy  Land,  might 
now  be  Christian  provinces,  and  their  inhabitants  no  longer 
the  doves  of  InfideU,  was  not  England  opposed  to  a  divi- 
sion of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  Still  this  same  power,  under 
the  plausible  plea  of  wishing  to  abolish  the  slave-trade  in 
Christian  countries,  would  interfere  in  our  domestic  rela- 
tions,  and  interrupt  our  commerce  on  the  African  coast. 
In  this  policy  of  the  British  Cabinet  there  is  either  incon- 
sistency, or  insincerity.  Slavery  is  a  curse  whether  on  ihe 
shores  of  Syria,  India,  Africa  or  America.  But  England 
certainly  cannot  defend  it  on  the  ground  of  policy,  in  one 
quarter  of  the  world,  where  men  are  doubly  slaves  to  Ma- 
hommed  and  their  masters,  and  discomitenaiice  it  in  Ame- 


GoUetta,  on  the  coast  of  Barbary;  and,  after  a 
hard  contest,  cut  out  from  under  its  bastions  six 

rica,  where  they  at  least  have  one  blessing,  that  of  being 
connected  with  the  Christian  church,  and  supplied  with 
religious  instruction. 

But,  to  our  subject.  During  Padre  Ryllo's  absence  from 
Malta,  nothing  of  moment  occurred.  But,  when  he  came 
back,  the  Jesuits'  church  was  again  opened  ;  and  though  he 
preached  two  hundred  times,  still,  to  the  last,  the  same 
anxiety  was  manifested  by  his  friends  to  hear  him.  His 
church  was  always  crowded.  Nothing  could  have  been 
more  gratifying  to  the  preacher,  than  this  constant  atten- 
dance on  his  service.  This  very  popularity,  however,  cau- 
sed the  persecution  which  resulted  in  his  downfall.  The 
Government  were  informed  that  the  Jesuit "  father"  did  not 
confine  himself,  when  in  the  pulpit,  to  proper  subjects ; 
that  his  discourses  were  of  a  political  character,  and  his 
instructions  to  the  Maltese,  of  a  nature  that  might  prove 
at  some  future  day,  detrimental  to  Her  Majesty's  interests 
in  these  possessions.  How  this  information  operated  on 
the  minds  of  the  Queen's  council,  is  best  shown  by  quoting 
Padre  Ryllo's  words,  to  Lord  Clifford,  in  the  same  letter, 
to  which  we  have  once  before  referred. 

"  Well,  on  the  3d  of  March,  I  was  sent  for  by  the  bishop, 
and  informed  that  by  order  of  the  Government,  he  was 
obliged  to  suspend  me.  I  bowed  in  resignation  to  the  sen- 
tence, although  it  was  given  without  a  trial,  or  any  previ- 
oua  admonition." 

When  the  Jesuits  heard  of  their  father's  suspension,  and 
of  the  refusal  of  the  Government  to  grant  them  the  **  Al- 
bergo  dei  Cavalieri  Italiam" — as  a  college  for  their  chil- 
dren— their  anger  knew  no  bounds.  They  were  rife  for  a 
revolution.  At  least  we  judge  so,  from  Padre  Ryllo's  dec- 
laration, that  it  required  all  his  energy  and  persuasion,  to 
prevent  them  from  breaking  out  in  "  a  violent  and  illegal 
commotion."  Singular  it  is,  that  the  officials  of  Malta 
were  not  aware  of  this  excitement,  until  it  was  made  known 
to  them  through  the  columns  of  a  Catholic  paper  in  Eng- 
land. When  this  information  arrived  in  the  colony,  mili- 
tary precautions  were  useless.  The  dangerous  period  had 
passed.  And  the  Jesuit's  influence,  it  is  said,  had  effected 
more  with  the  Maltese,  than  the  fear  of  their  Protestant 
rulers. 

A  Calabrian  refugee  by  the  name  of  Mapei,  a  canon  of 
the  Catholic  church,  and  a  man  of  some  talent,  was  indu- 
ced to  appear  in  Padre  Ryllo's  defence.  Asking  in  one  of 
his  placards,  what  right  the  Government  "  had  to  interfere 
in  ecclesiastical  matters  ?"  he  was  answered  through  the 
police,  by  being  told  that  a  fortnight  was  allowed  him,  to 
prepare  for  his  departure  from  Malta.  By  the  subscription 
of  a  few  friends,  he  was  enabled  to  settle  his  debts  in  the 
island,  and  pay  his  passage  to  England,  whither  he  went. 
Mapei  was  a  man  of  no  influence  with  the  Maltese,  and 
with  his  departure,  his  name  was  forgotten. 

Having  extended  our  remarks  to  a  much  greater  length 
than  we  at  first  intended,  we  will  now  bring  our  subject  to 
a  close.  The  various  attempts  which  the  Maltese  have 
made  within  the  last  two  years  to  introduce  the  Jesuits 
among  them,  have  signally  failed.  That  the  bishop  should 
have  become  a  party  with  the  Government,  in  its  opposition 
to  the  wishes  of  the  people,  is  natural  enough.  Few  men 
are  found  so  ungrateful,  as  to  oppose  the  measures  of  those 
who  have  promoted  them  to  the  highest  dignity,  whether  it 
may  be  in  church  or  state.  Personal  opinions  are  aacrifi- 
ced  to  policy.  The  members  of  the  Queen's  council  must 
give  their  support  to  the  Government,  or  they  are  expected 
to  resign.  A  resignation  of  office  might  not  be  so  agreeable 
to  the  Reverend  Bishop,  at  the  age  of  eighty.  He  doubt- 
less wishes  to  pass  the  nmnant  oC  his  days,  in  the  Vescoral 
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piratical  craft,  ^1  of  which  he  sold  for  the  public  J  gular  promise,''  with  tiiro  hoodred  aod  fifty  tea 


good. 

For  the  next  four  years,  the  Grand-Master  was 
involved  in  serious  difficulties  with  his  Venetian 
and  Italian  neighbors.  These  powers  became 
hostile  to  the  Order,  and  seized  on  its  revenues 
because  the  council  had  obeyed  the  command  of 
Pope  Urban  VIII.  in  sending  some  galleys  to  as- 
sist him  in  preventing  an  invasion  of  the  dukedom 
of  Parma.  Lascaris,  to  rid  himself  of  these  per- 
plexities, had  recourse  to  diplomatic  skill.  He  in- 
structed his  envoy  to  say  that  tlie  Pontiff  had  been 
obeyed  because  he  was  considered  by  the  Knights 
as  their  spiritual  head ;  and  though  their  squadron 
was  present,  yet  the  commanders  had  received 
strict  orders  not  to  interfere  in  the  *' tempest  of 
foreign  war,''  but  only  to  act  on  the  defensive. 


These  explanations  were  deemed  satisfactory,  and  against  the  Knights  of  Malta.    Lascaris,  having 


the  revenues  were  restored. 

Three  galleys  of  the  Order,  cruising  in  the  Le- 
vant in  1644,  fell  in  with  a  large  Turkish  galleon, 
the  commander  of  which  courting  a  contest,  con- 
cealed his  artillery,  and  throwing  his  sails  aback, 
lay  to  for  their  approach.  The  chevalier  De  Pian- 
court,  who  commanded  the  St.  Mary — ^the  fastest 
sailer,  and  the  best  equipped  vessel  of  the  squadron — 
first  came  up  with  the  enemy,  and  commenced  a 
furious  attack.  Attempting  to  board,  he  was  re- 
pelled with  a  grievous  loss;  he  was  obliged  to 
withdraw  from  the  conflict  and  await  the  approach 
of  his  consorts,  the  St.  Nicholas  and  Victory. 
Ai\er  a  seven  hours  fight,  and  a  terrific  slaughter 
on  both  sides,  the  Infidels  were  routed,  and  their 
galleon  taken.  Sis  hundred  Turks,  with  their  ad- 
miral and  principal  officers,  are  stated  to  have 
been  captured,  or  slain  in  this  engagement.  Twelve 
Knights,  including  Boisbandran,  who  had  signa- 
lized himself  shortly  before  at  Golletta,  De  Pian- 
court,  and  the  brothers  Bouffiers,  "  youths  of  sin- 

pstlftce.  By  bis  conduct  his  tenure  is  confirmed,  though  his 
popularity  is  lost. 

We  regret  we  can  give  no  such  excuse  for  the  conduct  of 
the  Catholic  clergy  of  Malta.  Their  united  opposition  to 
Padre  Ryllo  and  his  measures,  ^as  caused  by  other  con- 
■iderations,  than  those  of  respect  for  the  Government,  or  of 
attachment  to  their  bishop.  Wei-e  they  jealous  of  the  in- 
troduction of  foreigners,  thinking  they  might  be  better  edu- 
cated, and  would  therefore  become  more  popular  than  them- 
selves ?  Did  envy  have  its  weight  in  their  counsels  ?  Or 
was  it,  that  they  thought  themselves  sufneiently  numerous 
as  a  body  to  attend  to  all  the  duties  of  their  church  ?  If  this 
lust  was  their  reason,  we  can  agree  with  them  most  cor- 
dially. We  will  even  go  farther,  and  express  an  opinion 
ve  have  long  entertained :  We  think  that  if  the  number  of 
the  clergy  was  reduced  one-half,  it  would  relieve  the  people 
of  a  heavy  burthen,  and  prove  a  popular  measure.  On  this 
barren  isle,  we  have  churches  without  number,  and  three 
thousand  priests.  How  can  the  Maltese  be  otherwise  than 
poor? 

We  have  not  done  with  Padre  Ryllo,  or  with  those  who 
have  persecuted  him.  When  the  Roman  Pontiff  to  whom 
this  matter  has  been  referred,  shall  make  his  judgment 
known,  we  shall  return  to  our  subject  again. 


men,  were  of  the  Christians  numbered  with  the 
dead. 

A  Turkish  lady  and  her  infant— the  wife  aod 
son  of  the  reigning  Sultan — ^being  on  a  pilgrimage 
to  Mecca,  was  among  the  prisoners.  Contrdry  lo 
civilized  usages  they  were  held  in  confiDemeotf 
though  their  high  rank  should  bare  claimed  for 
them  an  immediate  release.  The  mother  booq 
died  of  grief;  and  Othman,  her  child,  beeomiog  a 
Catholic,  entered  the  religious  Order  of  St.  Dom- 
enic,  and  was  known  until  his  death  by  the  title  of 
the  Ottoman  father.  When  Ibrahim  heard  at  Coa- 
stantinople  of  the  capture  of  his  galleoo,  his  wife's 
decease,  and  son^s  imprisonment,  he  swore  tcd- 
geance  against  all  the  powers  of  Christeodom,  and 
sent  a  herald  to  declare  a  war  of  extennioaiioQ 


every  reason  to  suppose  that  this  threat  would  be 
carried  into  execution,  employed  his  engiiteers  in 
repairing  the  fortifications  of  the  island,  despatched 
several  galleys  to  Sicily  for  corn,  and  appoioied 
ambassadors  to  visit  the  European  coarts,  and 
crave,  in  the  name  of  the  cross,  a  supply  of  monej, 
troops,  and  warlike  stores,  to  enable  him  to  defend 
his  possessions. 

Though  the  days  of  the  Crusades  had  past,  atid 
the  appeals  of  the  Grand-Master  were  mostly  qd- 
heeded,  still  we  find  some  instances  of  exenioo 
and  spirit  shown  by  noble  individuals  which  are 
worthy  of  chivalry  in  its  palmiest  days.  Yiscooot 
Arpajon,  a  native  of  Noraiandy,  having  purchased 
several  transports,  put  himself  at  the  bead  of  tvo 
thousand  vassals,  whom  he  had  raised  at  his  owa 
expense,  and  on  his  arrival  at  Malta  offered  all 
for  the  Grand-Master's  acceptance.  Lascaha,  scr- 
prised  at  receiving  such  important  assistance  from 
one  individual,  which  was  more  than  he  coold  hire 
expected  from  any  Catholic  monarch,  sommooed 
his  council,  and,  with  their  unanimoos  cooseot, 
named  Arpajon  Generalissimo  of  his  forces,  aad 
gave  him  permission  to  appoint  his  aids,  who  were 
jointly  to  act  under  him  as  second  in  comtDand. 
Two  other  Norman  nobles,  the  Counts  De  Man- 
ic vrier,  and  Francisco  Bollo,  also  became  greatly 
famed  for  their  services  on  this  occasion. 

The  Ottoman  Emperor,  having  his  fleet  in 
readiness,  and  a  large  army  encamped  oa  the 
banks  of  the  Bosphoros,  first  made  known  to  the 
Christian  representatives  at  Constantinople,  that 
his  forces  were  not  collected  to  make  war  with 
"  the  pirates  of  Malta,''  but  to  punish  the  authori- 
ties of  Candia — persons  who  had  shown  tbemsekes 
utterly  regardless  of  the  faith  of  treaties,  by  open- 
ing their  ports  for  the  admission  and  sale  of  the 
Maltese  prizes,  and  the  refitting  of  their  gallevs. 

"  It  was  in  vain  that  the  ambassadors  of  France 
and  England,  the  Resident  of  the  United  Provioces, 
and  the  Bailo  of  Venice,  protested  that  the  Knights 
of  Malta  formed  an  independent  commnnitji  for 
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whose  acts  no  other  power  could  be  responsible." 
Thus  the  capture  of  a  single  galleon  involved  the 
Venetians  in  a  war  of  twenty-four  years  duration, 
and  caused  the  siege  of  Candia,  '*  which  was  to 
occapy  them  a  period  more  than  double  the  term 
of  the  resistance  of  Troy." 

Lascaris,  finding  by  this  declaration  of  the  Sul- 
tan and  his  minister  that  he  had  no  cause  for 
alarm,  dismissed  his  allies  with  the  greatest  honors. 

So  anxious  were  all  Christian  powers  to  pre- 
senre  Candia  from  its  impending  fate,  that  the  hos- 
tile 8()Qadrons  of  I^ranc^  and  Spain  were  sailing 
under  a  neutral  flag  in  the  greatest  harmony.  Had 
they  met  elsewhere,  or  been  employed  on  a  differ- 
ent service,  they  would  have  greeted  each  other 
with  a  warm  cannonade.  The  Maltese  also,  pre- 
tending to  forget  the  numerous  injuries  they  had 
received  from  the  Venetian  Republic,  were  among 
the  first  to  send  their  galleys  to  its  assistance. 
Whether  the  monks,  for  this  action,  were  entitled 
to  8o  much  credit  as  they  claimed,  is  certainly  a 
matter  of  doubt.  Other  reasons  than  those  of  a 
'  charitable  nature,  are  supposed  to  have  guided  them 
u  their  decision.  Causing  the  war  in  which  the 
Candians  were  engaged — bound  as  they  were  by 
their  oaths  never  to  be  at  peace  with  the  Turks — 
desirous  of  keeping  their  squadron  employed — and 
aware  that  where  the  battle  waxed  the  hottest, 
there  would  be  the  greatest  chance  of  plunder, 
(which,  at  this  era,  was  the  end  and  aim  of  all 
their  expenditures) — how  could  they  have  acted 
differently?  Any  other  course,  we  think,  would 
have  brought  upon  them  the  hatred  of  all  Euro- 
pean powers,  and  made  them  run  a  risk  of  losing 
their  revenues  in  every  country. 

In  1640,  Don  Philip,  one  of  the  younger  sons  of 
the  Tunisian  monarch,  arrived  at  Malta,  bearing 
letters  from  the  King  of  Spain,  strongly  recom- 
mending him  as  a  proper  person  to  be  made  a 
Knight  Grand-Cross  of  the  Order.  This  request 
met  with  a  refusal,  as  did  one  of  a  similar  nature 
horn  Prince  Man  rice  of  Savoy,  in  favor  of  a  dis- 
tingoished  Turk  named  Jacaya,  who  had  embraced 
the  Catholic  religion — was  nearly  connected  with 
the  reigning  family  at  Constantinople,  and  enter- 
tained hopes  of  being  seated  on  the  Ottoman 
throne. 

It  was  during  this  year  the  papal  throne  became 
Tacant,  by  the  decease  of  Urban  VIII.    The  Mal- 
tese council,  hoping  his  successor,  Pope  Innocent 
X.v  would  be  more  friendly  to  their  institution, 
sent  one  of  their  number  to  congratulate  him  on 
his  election,  and  to  make  their  obeisance  to  his  au- 
thority.    They  were  not  long  left  in  ignorance  of 
the  new  Pontiflf^s  intentions  towards  them.     By 
one  of  his  first  acts,  he  seized  upon  the  Grand- 
Priory  of  Parma,  and  gave  it  to  a  nephew  of  his 
sister-in-law,  named  Maldachino,  a  youth  of  no 
personal  merit  or  accomplishments,  and  without  a 
single  claim  to  entitle  him  to  such  an  honor. 
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This  unjustifiable  action  did  not  pass  unnoticed. 
Lascaris  addressed  a  letter  to  all  the  Catholic 
sovereigns,  in  which  he  remarked  that  those  pow- 
ers which  had  received  the  greatest  assistance 
from  the  Order,  were  the  most  ungrateful;  and 
that  the  Pope,  who  should  be  the  first  to  extend  to 
the  convent  his  aid  and  protection,  was  the  most 
active  in  sapping  its  foundation,  and  causing  its 
dissolution.  Notwithstanding  this  strong  appeal^ 
Pope  Innocent  confirmed  Maldachino  in  his  ap« 
pointment,  and  sent  him  to  take  possession  of  a 
dignity  which  was  not  in  his  power  to  bestow. 

During  the  winter  of  1646,  two  illustrious  com- 
manders accidentally  lost  their  lives :  De  Guise, 
by  the  bursting  of  a  gun  which  he  was  proving  ( 
and  Jay,  by  a  chance  shot  from  an  Algerine  cor- 
sair, which  he  engaged  on  his  voyage  to  Venice* 

Referring  again  to  the  siege  of  Candia,  on  which 
the  eyes  of  all  Christendom  were  turned,  we  find 
in  1650  the  Maltese  admiral,  Balbiano,  eminently 
distinguished  for  two  daring  deeds :  the  first,  by 
his  brave  defence  of  Fort  Martiningo;  and  the 
second,  by  the  temporary  recovery  of  a  demilune 
at  the  bastion  of  Bethlem,  from  which  the  Can- 
dians had  been  expelled  by  Hussein  Pasha,  who 
commanded  the  Ottoman  army.  So  long  as  the 
Turks  held  this  place,  the  Venetians  were  kept  in 
continual  fear — as  their  enemies,  by  undermining, 
could  raze  one  of  their  principal  fortifications,  and 
thus  effect  an  entrance  into  the  capital  of  their 
island.  To  recover  this  post,  was  therefore  a  mat- 
ter of  the  greatest  importance ;  and  so  dangerous 
was  the  service  considered,  that  none  but  volun- 
teers were  called  upon  to  make  the  attempt.  Bal- 
biano, with  thirty  monks  and  one  hundred  seamen, 
came  forward  on  this  occasion ;  and,  considering 
themselves  as  doomed  men,  went  to  the  church, 
and  partook  of  the  sacrament  while  the  service  for 
the  dead  was  performed.  Embracing  their  friends, 
as  they  arose  from  the  altar,  they  buckled  on  their 
armor,  and  left  the  city  to  make  an  immediate  as- 
sault. It  was  midnight,  and  raining  heavily  when 
the  Maltese  found  themselves  among  the  Turkish 
garrison,  and  killed  all  with  whom  they  came  in 
contact.  The  Infidels,  taken  so  much  by  surprise, 
and  wholly  ignorant  of  the  number  of  their  foes, 
fied  in  every  direction.  Many,  in  their  fright, 
jumped  from  the  walls,  although  by  so  doing  it  was 
almost  certain  death.  At  the  dawn  of  day,  the 
flag  of  St.  John  was  waving  over  the  demilune ; 
and  Balbiano,  without  the  loss  of  a  single  compan- 
ion, was  rejoicing  at  his  success.  This  good  for- 
tune was  not  however  long  to  last.  Hussein 
Pasha,  furious  at  meeting  with  so  unexpected  a 
reverse,  hastily  advanced  with  two  thousand  men, 
and  fired  a  mine,  by  which  a  number  of  Maltese 
monks  and  many  seamen  were  destroyed.  The 
Chevalier  De  Sales,  nephew  of  the  famous  Saint 
Francis  De  Sales,  Bishop  of  Geneva,  lost  his  life 
at  this  time,  and  found  an  honorable  monument 
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under  the  mine  of  a  fortification,  which  had  been, 
on  the  previous  night,  a  scene  of  so  daring  an 
achievement.  Balbiano,  with  a  few  of  his  follow- 
ers who  escaped  the  explosion,  returned  again  to 
the  city. 

Most  happily  we  now  record  an  incident  of  a 
more  pleasing  character,  than  any  other  which  has 
recently  claimed  our  attention.  Lascaris,  wishing 
in  1651  to  establish  a  public  library,  gave  all  the 
volumes  he  possessed  to  serve  as  a  nucleus  for  its 
foundation.  But  not  finding  this  measure  so  popu- 
lar as  he  desired,  he  was  compelled  to  make  a  law 
by  which  it  was  decreed  that  from  thenceforward, 
all  book»  found  amongst  the  efifects  of  deceased 
Knights,  should  be  taken  possession  by  the  con- 
vent, as  a  part  of  its  common  property.  In  this 
manner,  a  library  was  formed,  and  still  eiists, 
which,  as  a  valuable  collection  of  the  choicest 
works  of  ancient  authors,  is  unsurpassed  by  any 
other  of  its  size  now  in  Europe. 

Continually  annoyed  as  the  Knights  had  been 
by  papal  aggression,  and  always  subject,  as  they 
wew,  to  the  caprices  of  crowned  heads  for  the  en- 
joyment of  their  revenues,  it  is  not  singular  that 
we  should  find  them  willing  to  engage  in  a  mercan- 
tile speculation,  by  the  profits  of  which  they  hoped 
to  support  the  convent,  without  receiving  any  as- 
sistance from  their  European  estates.  The  islands 
of  St.  Christopher's,  St.  Bartholomew,  St.  Martin, 
and  Santa  Cruz,  in  the  West  Indies,  being  held 
by  a  body  of  French  merchants  who  had  become 
insolvent,  were  offered  for  sale  in  Paris;  they 
were  purchased  by  the  Grand-Master,  with  the 
consent  of  his  council,  on  the  following  conditions : 
First,  that  all  debts  due  the  inhabitants  should 
be  immediately  settled ;  and  secondly,  that  the  sum 
of  five  thousand  pounds  sterling  should  be  paid  to 
the  Governor,  the  Chevalier  De  Poincy,  when  the 
*'  titles,  slaves,  plantations,  merchandize,  ammuni- 
tion and  provisions,  were  delivered  to  the  ofiicer 
who  should  be  sent  to  receive  them.'* 

These  terms  having  been  strictly  complied  with, 
the  flag  of  St.  John  waved  for  nearly  thirteen 
years  over  the  fortresses  which  protected  these 
far-distant  isles.  They  were  sold  at  last,  because 
it  was  found  that  the  annual  revenues  were  not 
suflicient  to  defray  the  expense  of  those  who  were 
employed  in  their  government.  Such  was  the  ra- 
pid rise  of  this  property,  that  within  the  lapse  of  a 
century,  many  proprietors  conld  be  found,  *•  who, 
from  their  yearly  profits  on  a  single  estate,*'  could 
have  paid  double  the  sum  which  all  these  posses- 
sions cost  the  Order  at  the  time  of  their  purchase. 
This  speculation  was  well  devised — ^but  as  the 
Knights  were  neither  from  their  education,  habits, 
or  inclination,  at  all  fitted  to  become  tillers  of  the 
soil,  their  project  failed. 

From  this  period  until  the  decease  of  Lascaris  in 
1657,  incidents  of  only  a  minor  importance  occur- 
red.    Dying  at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety-one, 


after  an  honorable  reign  of  twenty-one  years,  his 
remains  were  attended  with  great  funeial  pomp  to 
the  chapel  of  the  French  tongue  in  St.  John's 
church.  A  splendid  tomb,  which  was  erected  by 
his  grand  nephew  to  mark  the  place  of  his  aepol- 
ture,  now  remains — and  is,  for  its  chasteness,  du- 
rability and  beauty,  admired  by  every  beholder. 


GIVE  ME  THE  POWER  I  SEEK. 

BY  J.   STRONG   KICK. 

Give  me  the  pow*r  I  seek,  and  I  will  hasp 
The  lightning,  and  with  bands  of  thought  will  clasp 
The  infinite,  and  bind  them  on  oiy  will, 
To  do  my  bidding.    I  will  bid  the  still 
Insinuating  spirit  of  the  dead 
Revive — and  re-create  about  the  head 
Of  time-decaying  greatness,  the  halo 
That  encircled  it.    Those,  who  now  lie  low 
Amid  the  trophies  of  their  power — who  died 
In  a  surrounding  glory— by  the  side 
Of  their  aspiring  projects — 1  will  give 
Spirit,  and  breath,  and  beauty.    They  shall  h've 
Again  amid  their  works.    The  shaft  shall  rise, 
Columa,  and  capital,  before  their  eyes ; 
And  architrave,  and  dome,  gilded  and  wnrngbt. 
From  out  the  smouldering  ruin.     The  thought 
That  shaped  them— the  soul  and  eye  that  fashioned. 
Shall  rekindle,  and  the  fire  impassioned, 
*  Glow  again  upon  Life's  sacred  altar. 
Neui  Hawny  CeiM.,  1842. 


OLD  LAWS  OF  VIRGINU. 

The  following  are  extracted  from  an  M  coilee- 
tion  of  the  Laws  of  Virginia.  They  appear  to 
have  been  in  force  as  late  as  the  year  1733,  is 
which  year  the  "  Collection"  was  published  it  Wil- 
liamsburg. The  first  Act  in  the  book  provides 
for  the  erection  of  a  church  or  chapel  of  ease  in 
every  parish. 

"  Chapter  XCI.   Divulgers  of  false  news.  (Paa«d 

1661,  1669.) 

"  I.  Whereas,  many  idle  and  bosy-besiBd  peo- 
ple do  forge  and  divulge  false  rumours  and  reports, 
to  the  great  disturbance  of  the  peace  of  His  Mar 
jesty's  liege  people  of  this  Colony, 

"  II.  Be  it  enacted^  that  what  person  or  pcrsoos 
soever  shall  forge  or  divulge  any  such  false  rcporto 
tending  to  the  trouble  of  the  country,  he  shall  be, 
by  the  next  Justice  of  Peace,  sent  for  and  boosd 
over  to  the  next  County  Court ;  where,  if  he  pro- 
duce not  his  author,  he  shall  be  fined  Two  Thou- 
sand Pounds  of  Tobacco ;  (or  less,  if  the  Court 
think  fit  to  lessen  it ;)  and  besides  give  bond  for  hii 
behaviour,  if  it  appear  to  the  Court  that  be  did  ma- 
liciously publish  or  invent  it.*' 

The  two  following  are  from  the  Acts  passad  is 
1662. 
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**  Chapter  III.     An  Act  against  persons  that  re- 
fuse to  have  their  children  baptised. 

"  Wherkas,  many  schismatical  persons,  either 
oat  of  averseness  to  the  Orthodox  established 
Religion,  or  out  of  the  new  fancied  conceits  of 
their  own  heretical  indentions,  refuse  to  have  their 
children  baptised : 

"  Be  it  therefore  enacted  by  this  present  Gene- 
ral Assembly^  and  the  Authority  thereof^  That  all 
and  erery  person  or  persons,  that  in  contempt  of 
the  Divine  Sacrament  of  Baptism,  shall  refuse, 
when  he  or  they  may  carry  his  or  their  child  or 
children  to  a  lawful  minister  in  that  County  where 
he  or  they  dwell,  to  have  them  baptised,  shall  be 
amerced  Two  Thousand  Pounds  of  Tobacco ;  half 
to  the  I^arish,  half  to  the  Informer." 

"  Chapter  V.   An  Act  for  punishment  of  scanda- 
lous Persons, 

"I.  Whereas,  many  babbling  women  slander 
and  scandalize  their  neighbors,  for  which  their  poor 
husbands  are  oAen  involved  in  chargeable  and 
vexatious  suits,  and  cast  in  great  damages : 

^'  II.  Be  it  therefore  enacted  by  the  Authority 
aforesaid,  That  in  Actions  of  Slander,  occasioned 
by  the  Wife,  after  Judgment  passed  for  the  Dama- 
ges, the  Woman  shall  be  punished  by  Ducking ; 
and  if  the  slander  be  so  enormous  as  to  be  adjudged 
at  greater  damages  than  Five  Hundred  Pounds  of 
Tobacco,  then  the  woman  to  suffer  a  Ducking  for 
each  Five  Hundred  Pounds  of  Tobacco  adjudged 
against  the  Husband,  if  he  refuse  to  pay  the  To- 
bacco." 

As  an  Act  was  passed  in  1705  for  "the  build- 
ing and  maintaining  of  prisons,  pillories,  whipping- 
posts, stocks  and  ducking-stools  in  every  county,** 
we  may  infer  that  this  last  quoted  Act  was  not 
sofiered  to  remain  a  dead  letter,  and  that  occasion- 
ally the  husbands  of  these  "  babbling  women"  were 
Dngallant  enough  to  "refuse  to  pay  the  tobacco." 


SPANISH  BALLADS. 
A  MOOR'S   CURSE  ON   SPAIN. 

I. 

With  tearful  eyes,  and  swelling  hearts,  they  leave  Grenada's 
gate. 

And  the  wind  blows  fair  to  waft  their  barks  across  the  nar- 
row strait ; 

They  have  hoisted  sail,  and  off  have  gone,  the  last  of  all 
the  Moors 

Whom  bigot  seal  hath  banished  from  the  mach-loved  Span- 
ish shores. 

II. 

The  remnant  this  of  those  proud  tribes  who  trod  on  Span- 
ish necks, 

Whom,  name  yoa  to  Castilian  ears  if  yon  delight  to  vex ; 

Now  broken,  not  by  sword  and  spear,  but  Papal  racks  alone 

They  go  to  found,  where  Dido  reigned,  another  Moslem 
throne. 


III. 

There  stood  upon  that  deck  a  Moor,  an  Abencerrage  be, 

Descended  from  a  chief  who  came  with  Tarik  o'er  the  sea ; 

The  wisest  sage  of  that  dread  age,  he  could  the  Future  tell, 

And  make  the  Deeves  bow  to  his  will  by  the  uttering  of  a 
spell. 

IT. 

And  there  ho  stood,  that  aged  man,  beside  the  qnivering 
mast. 

And  saw  with  eye  of  fearful  light,  Spain's  shores  receding 
fast: 

**  Blow,  blow,  ye  winds !  and  waft  us  fast  from  Xeres'  glo- 
rious plain, 

'  And  listen  all,  whilst  I  pronounce  a  Moor's  corse  on  Spain. 

V. 

"  Thou  hast  bowed,  Spain,  for  ages,  beneath  a  Moorish  yoke, 

*  And  save  Asturia's  mountain  sons,  there  were  none  to 

strike  a  stroke ; 

*  On  mountain  side,  or  lowland  plain,  thy  fate  was  still  the 

same, 

*  Thy  soldier  drew  dull  cimeters,  and  the  Crescent  over 

came. 

TI. 
"  The  days  which  saw  our  martial  deeds,  are  fled  to  come 
no  more : 

*  A  warrior-queen  now  roles  thee,  and  we  give  the  battle 

o'er. 

*  No  Degri  vaults  to  saddle  now,  when  the  battle  trumpet 

calls 

*  And  Abderame  sleeps  in  death  beside  the  Alhambra's  walls. 

VII. 
'*  I  leave  to  thee  my  curse,  proud  Spain !  I  cast  it  on  thy 
clime, 

*  Thou  shalt  be  the  land  of  dastard  souls— a  nursery  of 

crime, 

*  And  yet,  as  if  to  mock  them,  and  make  their  dark  doom 

worse, 
'  No  land  shall  boast  more  lovely  skies  than  the  wretched 
land  I  curse. 

VIII. 

"  Thy  Kings  shall  wear  no  royal  type,  save  a  diadem  alone, 

*  And  their  sovereignty  by  cruel  deeds  and  lustful  eyes  be 

shown ; 

*  Twere  waste  of  time  to  breathe  my  curse ;  for,  Spain, 

thy  sons  shall  see 

*  That  Ehlis  owns  no  demon  worse  than  thine  own  Kings 

will  be. 

IX. 
"  And  that  blind  faith  thou  boldest  from  the  Prophet  of  the 
Cross, — 

<  A  faith  thy  children  have  profaned,  and  its  better  doctrines 

lost, 

*  By  the  lords  that  faith  shall  give  thee,  not  less  shalt  thou 

be  gored 
'  Because  they  grasp  a  crucifix,  instead  of  spear  and  sword. 

Z. 
"  Bright  eyes  are  in  thy  land,  Spain,  and  thy  women  lack, 

no  charms, 
'  But  thou  art  cursed  to  know  no  truth  in  either  hearts  or 

arms  ; 
'  Their  breasU  shall  be  no  pillow  for  aught  that's  good  and 

brave, 

<  But  lull  in  mere  illicit  love,  the  sansual  priest  and  slave. 

XI. 

"  Thy  sway  shall  reach  to  distant  realms  rich  with  the  spark- 
ling gem, 

*  But  a  burning  torch,  and  bloody  sword  shall  thy  sceptre 

be  to  thom. 
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*  Till  vengeance  meet  the  morderoos  bands  of  plunderer* 

from  thy  ahore, 
•And  give  them  of  the  land  they  seek  a  grave  of  clotted 

gore. 

XII. 
"  The  Guada]qaiver*8  banka  shall  be  diveated  of  their 

pride— 

*  The  castles  of  oar  valiant  race  deck  no  more  the  moun- 

tain's side, 
•And  Ruin's  mouldering  hand  shall  sweep  to  Spain's  re- 
motest shore, 

*  And  all  her  fertile  regions  weep  the  exile  of  the  Moor." 

ABCHiBUS  OCCIDBNTALIS. 


TO  THE   UNKNOWN. 

BY  J.  STBONO  RICB. 

Though  all  unknown,  to  thee,  I  tune  my  lyre, 
Which,  for  a  space  long  past,  hath  lain  unstrung 
Beside  Ambition's  altar.    For  a  higher 
Gift  than  poesy,  my  spirit  hath  been  wrung; 
For  Fame,  away  the  instrument  I  flung. 
Nor  dreamed  that  I  should  take  it  up  again ; 
Nor  will  I,  when  the  sound  upon  my  tongue 
Hath  died,  of  this  last  melancholy  strain 
Which  I  inscribe  to  thee.    Hope  whispers  not  in  vain. 

Vet,  why  my  fingers  wander  o*er  the  strings 
Which  I  had  purposed  ne'er  to  touch  again, 
I  know  not.    But  a  sense  of  kindred  things 
Is  moving  me— a  feeling,  which  I  fain 
Would  subjugate,  yet  would  not  all  restrain ; 
Upon  its  tide,  is  bearing  me  away 
To  thee,  the  unseen  absent — to  the  fane 
Of  a  delightful  worship — and  a  way. 
Leafy  and  bud-strewn,  opens  before  me  like  the  day. 

And  Fancy,  by  her  twilight  voice  and  spell, 
U  making  me  a  pilgrim— and  I  go 
Upon  the  viewless  wing  of  thought,  to  dwell 
Beside  the  fountains — by  the  voiceless  flow 
Of  a  continual  current,  which  the  snow 
Of  fleeting  years  chills  not,  nor  binds  with  cold. 
There  make  I  my  pavilion,  while  the  low 
And  lofty  drink  of  the  living  stream.    Gold, 
And  its  curse  of  selfishness,  comes  not  within  that  bold. 

And  thou  art  with  me  there,  as  I  have  seen 
Thee  in  my  dreams— and  thy  cerulean  eye. 
With  its  soft  light  and  spiritual  sheen. 
Speaks  feelingly  to  mine.    My  pulses  fly 
With  a  forgotten  impulse— and  the  sky 
Takes  a  far  deeper  asure— and  the  path 
Of  the  lone  moon  is  brighter,  as  to  thy 
Tenderness,  I  turn  me.    My  being  halh 
A  more  extended  field— and  I  forget,  that  wrath 

Has  had  a  habitation  or  a  place 
To  breathe  its  spirit.    The  unburied  past, 
Wakea  from  its  sleep  of  years — from  its  pale  face, 
Scatters  the  dust  of  ages— and  the  vast 
Impression  of  its  life,  is  caught,  and  cast 
Upon  the  Future.    An  unblemish'd  world 
Lids  up,  at  the  behest  of  beauty- last 
Passages  of  love,  wiih  wild  flowers  furl'd 
In  wreaths,  about  remembered  altar-shrines,  are  curl'd. 


Thought  issues  forth,  on  its  careering  flight. 
And  feeling  softens— and  the  fond  heart  leans 
To  its  affections— and  the  blessed  light 
Of  soft  eyes  mingles,  as  the  passing  scenes. 
In  the  sweet  drama,  fade.    Love  intervenes— 
And  fast  tears  follow— and  the  trusting  band 
Is  press'd  and  plighted— and  the  lone  one  weans 
Himself  from  every  object,  till  he  stand 
Beside  the  •  unseen  absent,'  in  her  father's  land. 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  1B42. 


Notices  of  NetD  W5orts- 

THE  YOUTH'S  MIRROR. 

The  best  periodical  for  young  people  that  we  haw  Utely 
seen,  is  the  one  called  'The  FwrfAV  Mimr,  or  SebbaA 
School  Gozetu:  edited  by  Rev,  W.  W.  Wallace.  M.D. 
There  is  nothing  in  this  work  to  inflame  the  irosginaljon, 
so  as  to  render  the  real  dvtiee  of  a  child  irksome  indda- 
gosting,  but  quite  enough  of  agreeable  stimulus  to  keep  the 
mind  excited  and  healthy. 

We  hope,  that  the  good  sense  of  the  community  will  ^ 
the  necessity  of  a  work  of  this  kind ;  for,  it  is  now  preuy 
well  asceruined,  that,  with  a  few  exceptions,  there  ut 
not  many  works  of  fiction,  which,  for  the  morality  of  Uieir 
character,  can  be  safely  put  in  the  hands  of  the  youag  peo- 
ple of  our  country.  Look  at  the  very  first  page  of  ibe  nork 
called  OuB  MBSs,or  Jack  Hinton  the  Guardsman,  comiEg 
out  in  numbers,  and  in  so  cheap  a  form,  as  that  efen  poor 
children  can  purchase  it.  Let  every  parent  •ee  the  ao- 
temptuous  manner  in  which  the  young  •  Guardsman'  speaki 
of  his  mother!  It  is  shocking  and  disgusting,  sod  bw  w 
pamllel  excepting  in  Bulwer's  Pclham;  in  the  very  twi 
chapter  of  which  work,  the  mother  of  the  hero  is  pointfd 
out  as  an  adultress,  or  rather  as  intending  to  disbooorber- 
self;  and  she  is  only  prevented  from  it  in  consequence  of 
her  husband  detecting  the  jiUe  de  chmnbre  with  a  banObox! 
All  this  told  gratuitously  by  the  hero,  Pelham,  tbe  »a 

himself!  .      __^ 

We  were  very  much  amaxed  at  the  time,  that  thu  grew 
piece  of  immorality  and  brutality  escaped  the  eye  of  tbe 
public  censors.  If  their  voices  had  been  heard  on  Asio«*- 
aion,  the  author  of  Charles  O'Malley  would  have  thoogbl 
twice,  before  he  showed  up  his  hero,  his  young  Gusirffoiaft, 
in  such  disgusting  colors.  Where  was  the  necessity  to 
represent  his  mother  in  so  contemptible  a  light?  "In  » 
deep  recess  sat,  or  rather  lay,  a  graceful  but  somewhst 
pasaee  figure.  Her  rich  dress,  resplendent  with  jewels, 
while  it  strangely  contrasted  with  the  careless  «4«d«  of 
her  altitude— this,  fair  reader,  was  my  mother!" 

The  hero  then  describes  the  Count  de  Graiaont,ifid 
finishes  him  off  by  telling  his  «/«•  remUn,*  that  this  Coo^ 
acted  **  in  the  double  capacity  of  adviser  of  my  father,  lad 
admirer  of  my  lady-mother."  This  is  beastly-pari<»  os 
the  expression— but  there  is  no  word  to  suit  the  broul 
levity  of  this  woman's  son.  In  the  course  of  his  story,  on 
the  same  page,  he  says  his  mother  gave  ^  tragic  stut  oa 
hearing  that  he  was  going  to  Ireland ;  and  when  his  father, 
after  a  sort,  reprimands  her  and  his  •oAwwr'for  *^[[  **' 
travagant  expectations.  Jack,  the  hero,  makes  her  tell  her 
husband  that  he  "  is  too  absurd."  The  Count  then  lelto 
MOadi,  "  that  the  Provinces,"  where  the  young  Gatntemafl 
was  going,  "  were  not  so  bad;  for  that  I  once  spent  At* 
weeks  in  BritUny  very  pleasantly  indeed;  oui,  par  <li«<J 
(in  English,  by  God,)  iU  quite  true.  To  be  sore,  we  baA 
Parlet  and  Mademoiselle  Mars,  and  got  up  the  Pi«ci««» 
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Ridiculfs  as  well  as  in  Paris."  **  The  application  of  this 
rery  apposite  fact  to  Ireland,  was  clearly  satisfiactory  to 
mj!  moiher,  who  smiled  benignly  at  the  speaker." 

Such  are  the  morals  instilled  in  the  minds  of  the  very 
joQD^ail  of  which  they  get  at  the  cheap  rate  of  a  penny 
for  a  chapter  full.  The  effect  of  an  international  copy  law 
(not  that  we  mean  at  this  time  to  advocate,  or  oppose  one,) 
would  be  to  put  a  stop  to  the  inundation  of  such  demoral* 
iziog  works.  It  is  to  the  mother  that  the  world  looks  for 
tbe  moral  iostmction  of  the  rising  generation ;  but  if  she  be 
thus  forever  held  up  to  contempt,  what  influence  has  she 
over  the  young  and  tender  minds  of  her  children?  We 
iball  paraoe  this  subject  more  at  length  at  another  time, 
aad  conclude  this  article  by  strongly  recommending  the 
'Youih'i  Mirror, or  Sabbath  School  Gazette,'  to  the  fathers 
and  tbe  mothers  of  our  country ;  trusting  that  they  will 
BTail  ibcxoselves  of  the  assistance  which  the  Editor  has  it 
in  his  power  to  give  them,  in  the  Tirtuous  and  useful  train- 
ing of  their  children.  Each  paper  contains  eight  quarto 
(Mi'es,  and  the  terms  are  only  one  dollar  a  year.  It  is  pub- 
lubeJ  at  No.  9,  Spnice-street,  New- York. 

Digest  of  the  Laws  rttpeUmg  real  property  generally  adopted 
and  in  use  in  the  United  Statea :  embracing^  more  etpecialtyt 
the  law  of  retd  property  m  Virginia.  By  John  Tayloe  Lo- 
max,  one  of  the  Judges  of  the  General  Court,  and  form- 
eHj  Professor  of  Law  in  the  University  of  Virginia. 
In  three  volumes.  Philadelphia :  John  S.  Liltell,  Law- 
bookseller  and  publisher.  No.  23,  Minor-street. 

This  is  an  excellent  work  by  an  excellent  man  and  op- 
mbt  Judge,    li  is  an  improvement '  upon  Cruise's  Digest, 
«bicb  tboagh  comltered  with  much  that  is  entirely  useless 
to  the  AmericHn  Barrtstei — yet,  for  the  want  of  a  better 
work,  relatiog  to  the  law  of  real  property,  has  found  its  way 
to  tbe  library  of  almost  every  American  Lawyer.    Taking 
that  for  his  guide,  tbe  Judge  has  thrown  overboard  the 
mass  of  useless  matter  that  is  crowded  in  between  its  lids, 
reuining  only  those  parts  which  apply  to  the  system  of  ju- 
risprudence in  tbe  United  States— and  supplying  the  defi- 
cieocjr  from  his  own  ample  resources  of  legal  lore.    Judge 
Loonax  baa  incorporated  in  his  Digest,  the  materials  from 
the  statutes  and  adjudged  cases  in  Virginia;  affording 
thereby  a  practical  and  complete  exposition  of  tbe  law  of 
real  property  in  this  State,  and  which  will  apply  almost 
«ith  equal  aptitude  to  similar  laws  in  other  sections  of  the 
Union— the  mere  local  laws  of  Virginia  occupying  but  a 
very  amall  portion — perhaps  50  pages,  of  the  whole  work. 
Judge  Lomax  deserves  much  at  the  hands  of  the  profession 
for  this  work,  and  we  hope  that  some  member  of  the  Bench 
or  Bar  will  take  the  time  to  do  that  justice  in  a  review  of 
the  book,  v^hich  cannot  be  expected  in  a  mere  notice  of 
this  kind ;  and  which,  bad  we  the  time,  wo  hsTe  not  the 
qualifications  requisite  for  so  learned  a  labor.    It  may  be 
bad  at  the  Bookstore  of  Messrs.  Smith,  Drinker  &  Morris. 

Random  Shots  and  Southern  Brmxzxs,  containing  criti' 
eal  remarka  on  the  Southern  Statea,  and  Southern  Inati- 
tviiona  ;  with  aemi-aerioua  obaervationa  on  men  and  mannera. 
By  Louis  Fitzgerald  Tasistro,  author  of  **  The  Revolu- 
tion of  July,"  "  Frenologiasto's  I'rayels  in  the  Moon," 
"  Reminiscences  of  Bear-hunting  in  Moldavia,"  dec.  &c. 
In  two  volumes.    New- York  :  Harper  &  Brothers ;  1842. 

It  would  have  been  somewhat  strange,  twenty  yean  ago, 
bad  an  actor,  in  his  joumeyings  from  the  boards  of  one  city, 
to  those  of  another,  been  found  *  takin  notes.'  But  in  these 
go  a-bead  times,  it  is  not  so ;  for  what  was  strange  in  1820,  is 
no  matter  of  marvel  in  1842.  Guns  will  shoot  longer  stretches 
now  than  they  did  then-— they  load  faster — shoot  oftener, 
and  carry  more — Then,  batteries  were  fired  above  water, 
DOW,  they  are  exploded  below— then,  wrecks  went  down  at 


sea— now,  Colt  sends  them  up.  Our  author  is  an  actor, 
and  employed  his  letsura  houre  while  on  an  engagement  at 
the  South,  in  book-making.  He  tells  of  the  stage — relates 
anecdotes-discusses  men,  mannera  and  things — remarks 
upon  social  institutions— the  state  of  society  ai  the  South — 
and  gives  here  and  there  a  little  of  every  thing.  His  book 
is  just  such  an  one,  as  one  can  best  read  when  he  has  a 
spare  hour  on  his  hands,  and  he  feels  at  a  loss  how  to  fill  it 
up.  This  is  the  book  for  any  one  so  situated.  It  is 
neither  very  clever  nor  stupid — a  mixture  of  wheat  and 
chaff,  which  he  who  winnows,  will  sometimes  think  the 
gleanings  are  worth  the  labor.  It  may  be  had  at  the  Book- 
store of  Messn.  Smith,  Drinker  and  Morris. 

AMERICAN  POETRY. 

Taewnaeh;  or.  The  Weat  Thirty  Yeara  Sinee.    A  Poem^ 

by  Oeorge  H.  Cotton,    New- York  :  Wiley  and  Putnam  ', 

1842. 

That  the  present  is  an  age  of  improvement,  all  may  say  ; 
that  it  is  not  an  age  of  poetry,  all  can  feel.  A  disposition 
to  gage  every  thing  by  weight  and  measure,  and  estimate 
its  value  in  current  coin,  is  the  prevsiling  spirit  of  the 
day.  **  For  what's  the  worth  of  any  thing,  but  so  much 
money  as  'twill  bring  7"  seems  to  be  the  standing  motto  in 
the  heart,  if  not  in  the  mouth,  of  all  **  matter-of-fact**  sp- 
praisera.  They  seem  to  have  forgotten  that  there  is  such 
a  thing  as  soul,  and  such  a  value  as  immortality.  The 
iron  age  of  materialism  has  been  growing  strong — it  has 
been  weighing  down  and  crushing  all  the  gentler  and  nobler 
feelings  of  the  heart,  raising  the  throne  of  sense  and  sub- 
stance on  the  ruins  of  sentiment  and  idealism.  This  phi- 
losophy has  entered  deep  into  the  bosom  of  society,  till 
every  political  sage  and  every  practical  wiseacra  has  made 
that  blind  guide,  **  Cui  bono  V*  his  triumphant  test,  his  in- 
fallible ordeal  for  every  thing  new.  If  he  is  told  of  the 
uncertainty,  the  narrowness  of  his  criteria  ;  how  things  of 
the  graatest  good  work  by  the  most  silent  and  secret  in- 
fluenoes ;  how  effects  may  be  too  vast  and  too  common  to 
be  seen  at  a  single  glance,  or  too  lasting  to  be  oi/  appre- 
ciated in  a  single  generation — he  replies,  in  the  unbelieving 
and  selfish  spirit  of  the  times, — **  what  is  a  thing  that  can- 
not be  seen  ?*'  or  *'  what  is  the  future  to  us  ?"  *Tis  a  solemn 
truth  that  much  of  the  boasted  discoveries  and  improve- 
ments of  the  last  and  prasent  centuries,  have  been  only  of 
that  kind  which  regards  roan,  as  a  mere  animal— bis  material 
and  perishable  being— his  food,  drink,  and  clothing. 

We  are  far,  indeed,  from  underrating  such  knov^Iedge-^ 
we  would  give  it  the  full  measure  of  its  deseru ; — but  let 
it  not  assume  the  arrogant  claim  of  the  only  thing  need- 
ful. The  inventions  in  modem  art,  by  shortening  the  time 
spent  in  procuring  the  necessaries  for  the  body,  have  given 
more  houra  for  the  wants  of  the  mind  ;  they  have  actually 
lengthened  life,  and  lent  new  means  to  make  it  happier. 
This  is  the  great  glory  of  mechanical  ingenuity  ftnd  labor — 
saving  machines  ;  and  let  it  be  their  praise.  But  has  such 
always  been  the  effect?  And  hss  the  good  brought  no  new 
evil  T  or  has  the  laborer,  after  all,  been  bettered  7  Serious 
questions ;  and,  we  fear,  to  be  answered  unfavorably,  or  at 
best  doubtfully.  The  powerful  have  gained  more  power, 
the  wealthy  more  wealth ; — enterprise  has  been  drawn 
into  wider  combinations,  and  value  thrown  into  still  more 
unequal  heaps.  The  amount  of  labor  has  been  Increased, 
for  improvement  developes  new  objects  of  labor;  and 
though  still  faster  increasing,  mechanical  power  may  have 
made  fewer  laborere  in  proportion  to  the  whole  people  than 
before,  yet  it  has  made  thoae  few  greater  drudgea.  If  the 
vaunted  improvement  of  the  present  day,  had  taken  tfte  labor 
equally  off  from  all,  and  given  equally  to  each  the  time  aavtd, 
then  it  had  been  so  far  a  blessing ;  but  it  has  been  otherwise. 
Was  the  hard  worker  of  a  hundred  yean  ago,  less  happy 
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in  his  toil  than  the  machine  worker  now  ?  More  in  the  pure* 
open  air  of  Heaven, — oftener  by  his  awm  dooTf  in  his  family, 
by  his  hearth-side,  he  plied  the  simple  instruments  of  bis 
craft,  and  sung  his  song ;  and,  when  the  night  came,  he 
rested.  And  he  was  healthy  and  strong — his  sleep  was 
sweet  and  his  wakings  fresh  and  early.  But  how  is  the 
task  of  his  brother,  the  machine  worker  ?  More  cheerless, 
more  tedious,  more  unmitigated,  and  more  destructive. 
Often  pent  up  in  a  dim,  sickly  apartment,  and  bound  close 
•s  a  criminal  to  the  whirling-wheel — his  brain  stunned  by 
the  jarring  din,  his  body  diseased  and  wasted  by  want  of 
proper  exercise  and  air  ;  or,  confined  to  some  necessarily 
fatal  occupation,  or  prisoned  in  the  damp  and  poisonous 
mine— he  breathes  an  atmosphere  of  death ;  and  roust 
feel  the  startling  truth  (if  his  iron  bondage  has  not  deadened 
all  thought  and  feeling,)  that  every  breath  he  draws  in, 
becomes  a  baneful  foe, — gnawing  away  the  tender  thread 
of  life,  silently  yet  surely,  with  speedy  and  fearful  fang. 
For  weeks  and  months  he  hardly  looks  upon  the  sun,  and 
when  he  does,  he  gradually  umUanu  to  look  upon  it  with 
pleasure,  till  life  has  lost  its  sense  of  enjoyment,  and  sarea 
but  the  keener  consciousness  of  its  pain.  These  things, 
perhaps,  m(gAt  not  of  necessity  be  so ;  but  in  all  probability 
they  tmU  be,  as  long  as  a  selfish  money  spirit  usurps  every 
better  feeling. 

But  the  influence  of  materialism  has  been  felt  in  other 
things — in  its  disdain  of  literary  pursuits,  and  especially 
its  hostility  to  all  poetical  inspiration.   And  it  is  not  strange 
that  it  has  been  so.    What  leas  able  than  a  sensual  phi- 
losophy, to  estimate  the  noiseless  workings  of  that  most 
imperceptible  worker,  poetry  ?  What  less  congenial  than  a 
•elf-bounded,  earthly  spirit,  to  that  divine  emotion  which 
draws  man  out  of  self,  to  sympathise  and  commune  with 
other  beings  and  things — humwuxing  and  mdgming  while  it 
exalts  the  heart,  and  bids  it  seek  in  others'  happiness  iu 
own?  Hence,  in  our  country,  particularly,  the  poet  has 
been  pointed  out  by  soulless  or  unthinking  utiliurians,  as 
a  useless  member  of  society  ;  and  in  their  barren  vocabu- 
lary of  political  economy,  poetry  and  poverty  are  almost  sy- 
nonymous.    Too  true,  alas !   and  shame  be   theirs  who 
have  made  it  so.    Need  any  one  then  inquire  why  America 
has  not  yet  produced  any  great  poem  ?  Shall  any  wonder  that 
her  Bryant,  her  Dana,  her  Halleck,  her  Percival,  and  many 
other  distinguished  sons,  have  done  so  little  T  Let  it  be  re- 
plied, little  has  been  their  reward.  Until  a  national  taste  shall 
foster  and  encourage,  there  will  be  no  great  national  baitL 
But  the  lot  of  the  American  muse  has  been  still  harder— 
disparagement  abroad.    Great  Britain  especially  has,  till 
within  a  few  years,  been  foremost  todeprecikte  and  demean 
our  native  writers.    She  sceoicd  to  think  it  incredible  that 
•ucha  quality  as  genius  could  possibly  exist  oa  this  side  of 
ike  water.     This  unjust   and   ungenerous   feeling    was 
prompted,  no  doubt,  from  our  peculiar  relations  to  her— 
from  chagrin  for  the  past,  and  somewhat  from  jealousy  for 
the  future.    Her  exiled  children,  bom  and  nurtured  with 
her  own  brave  and  free  spiri^  had  rivalled  her  arms;  in- 
heriting the  energy  of  mind,  and  uttering  the  same  noble  Ian- 
fusge,  might  they  not  some  day,  also  rival  the  long^arned 
glories  of  her  literature?  An  unfriendly  feeling  was  natu- 
ral-natural that  while,  as  a  parent,  she  must  have  been 
•rrrnly  gratifipd  at  the  rising  promise  of  her  young  off- 
spring, she  should  openly  censure  with  all  the  ill  will  of  a 
inurliliml  rival,  and  all  the  unfairncsa  of  a  suspicious  supe- 
nor.     But  censure,  and  from  such  a  source,  is  often  beUer 
limn  pr.„e.    It  leads  to  the  scrutiny  and  correction  of 
^uUs.  while  It  stimulates  to  stronger  efforts  for  excellence. 
Ho  h<«a  it  bron  with  us.    Foreign  envy  and  disparagement 
Ul^^•  but  spurieil  our  ambition  to  overcome  the  one  and  dis- 
|«h»v«»  \\w  othrr. 

HmI  ih«.  |M»ri,c  •piiit  of  our  land  has  had  to  contend  with 
•^♦Mi  git»Airi  duiHMiragemwu.    Most  of  our  toU  has  been 


but  just  won  from  the  wilderness  ;  our  nation,  new  ni*fD, 
firom  its  eradle.  No  people  can  attend  much  to  the  frau£- 
cations  of  the  mind,  when  their  whole  life  is  one  eoniiiiukl 
struggle  for  the  wants  of  the  body.  To  force  tarage  u^d 
stubborn  nature  to  blossom  and  bear  for  human  ttaxui- 
ties, — to  wield  the  axe,  the  spade  and  the  plough,— to  \e\\ 
forests,  drain  marshes,  lay  out  roads  and  build  citiei,  is  oof 
thing ; — to  wield  the  pen  and  cultivate  the  taste  and  iuokp- 
nation,  another ;  and  the Jir«<  must  always  precede  the  last 
Also,  in  a  new  and  rich  country  like  ours,  wheie  fortune 
gives  enterprise  a  hundred  hands,  to  speculation  a  booiired 
eyes,  and  to  both  a  thousand  paths,  where  inlenul  improre> 
ment  is  the  great  desideratum  of  legislators,  and  moaej- 
making  the  great  aim  of  all,  as  ever  has  been  in  a  oanu'jj 
like  this ; — where,  in  fine,  there  is  such  an  wuettUdnat  m 
domestic  and  state  affairs,  such  frequent  emigrations  u 
almost  to  make  our  character  nomadic,  there  will  be  liitlc 
leisure  and  less  inclination  for  the  higher  and  less  pidpai  te 
objects  of  literature. 

'Tis  impossible,  in  the  nature  of  things,  for  it  to  be  other- 
wise ;  nor  would  it  be  desirable,  if  possible.  The  deep  aod 
silent  studies  of  the  mind ;  the  more  refined  secflinplia&- 
ments  of  genius  and  intellect,  can  only  thrive  mell  ia  afiied 
and  quiet  state  of  society — undisturbed  by  the  borry  a-ui 
bustle  of  business,  and  unperplexed  by  the  ezcuemeat  of 
gain. 

But  already  many  of  these  evils  complained  of,  are  pass- 
ing away,  and  signs  of  a  brighter  era  are  rising  to  tic  v. 
Our  society  is  becoming  more  stable — ^pnUic  opioioo  oc.'? 
enlightened,  and  a  national  taste  more  correct  and  iwk- 
pendent, — not  waiting  for  the  judgment  of  others  before  it 
dares  give  its  own.  The  old  wounds  and  embittered  m'o!- 
lections  which  have  too  long  and  unhappily  estran^'ci  i«o 
kindred  people,  time,  that  all  curing  physician,  has  beea 
successfully  healing  and  obliterating.  Ameriesa  Lnen- 
ture  is  beginning  to  be  better  appreciated  both  at  booie  aod 
abroad ;  and,  in  proportion  as  it  is  honored,  it  is  |to«]0§ 
more  worthy  of  honor.  Poetry  too  is  rising  from  the  ni;Lt 
of  neglect  and  the  load  of  obloquy  under  i^hich  it  has  so 
long  suffered,  and  begins  to  find  sometbiog  like  psironige. 

£ven  British  critics,  grown  more  candid  and  liberal,  cu 
now  take  up  one  of  our  late  proscribed  versifiers  with  otaer 
feelings  than  affected  surprise  or  sneering  contempt  Vtar 
after  year  our  history  grows  older,  and  the  realities  of 
things  past  are  growing  more  dream-like  and  poelicsL  StuJI 
it  be  said  that  we  lack  a  golden  antiquity— those  in«piritia| 
memories  and  venerable  relics— that  hallowing  beamy  »hich 
time  and  time  alone  throws  kindly  and  half-relent^ne  j 
over  all  he  destroys — those  peculiar  treasares  of  the  past, 
which  make  up  so  large  a  part  of  the  enjoyment  of  the  pre- 
sent T    Much  of  this,  it  is  true,  we  want.    Thoo|b  day  hf 
day,  the  spade  and  the  plough-share  are  taming  op  frf»h 
records  of  the  andent  greatness  of  this  new  westers  vond . 
though  the  very  soil  which  we  tread,  is  the  sepulchre  ofba- 
ried  cities,  and  the  death-ground  of  departed  empires ;  ytt 
we  are  shut  out  from  every  feeling  save  thtf  interest  of  i 
blind  curiosity,  in  their  fortunes  and  their  ftte.    Tbey 
arose  and  flourished,  and  went  down  in  silence  snd  da/i- 
ness,  unregistered ;  and  left   us  but  to  idly  speealste, 
or   ignonntly  sigh  over  the  dust  of  the  ooe,  and  t«e 
nothingness  of  the  other.     But  we  have  all  olber  matenais 
for  the  inquisitive  and  inventive  mind ;  all  that  Isrisb  na- 
ture can  give-~«arth  in  her  most  picturesqss  *»^  ^*"^' 
her  fairest  and  soblimest  features— Heaven  in  the  eoatrsst- 
ing  beauty  of  all  iU  climes.    And  time  we  have  said,  tk 
wiaaard  time,  is  coming  to  our  aid.     The  **  dim  aod  rtli- 
gious  light*'  of  Eld,  is  silently  deepening,  Ukea  rieh  ivii'r^ 
around  the  scenes  of  our  early  annals— -sod  the  penis  *m 
sufferings  and  triumphs  of  our  pilgrim  forefiatbeft,thefaitu^ 
grounds  of  our  patriots,  and  the  graves  of  our  heroes,  if* 
becoming  eoahnNided  with  a  more  holy  snd  referrBtui 
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mtcaorj.  How  many  a  throbbing  tale  of  oar  infant  settle- 
ments, our  border  struggles,  oar  forest  wars,  and  oar  glori- 
(HIS  rerolation,  yet  remains  to  be  told,  to  waken  the 
worship  of  fatare  patriotism,  or  the  curioas  interest  of 
other  dayj  ? 

Bat  no  part  of  onr  history  is  better  suited  for  grare  nar- 
ratif  e  or  romantic  song,  than  the  fate  of  the  red  men — once 
lords  of  this  broad  land,  a  numerous  and  noble  race—now 
the  scattered  and  fading  relics  of  degenerate  tribes.  Vic- 
tims of  wrong,  and  heirs  to  misfortune,  they  have  l)een 
slovrly  sinking  away  oTer  since  the  first  step  of  the  white 
mn  was  planted  on  their  shores.  Their  doom  is  written 
on  the  past,  and  it  can  be  darkly  yet  truly  read  in  the  fature. 
Pbilaathropy  may  strive  to  arrest  their  downward  steps  and 
stre  the  remnant  from  their  fate,  bat  sooner  or  later  it  must 
come— the  race  will  disappear  and  be  lost  from  earth  for* 
ever.  Yet  if  we  cannot  save,  we  can  at  least  do  them  jos- 
tice,— the  easy  justice  of  preserving  their  memory, — giving 
full  meed  to  their  Tirtues,  nor  hanhly  dealing  with  their 

TJCfS. 

We  rejoice  that  such  justice  has  lately  been  done  in 
msnj  an  excellent  history ;  still,  yet  much  remains  undone. 
But  it  is  strange,  with  all  the  discouragements  we  have 
eaomersted,  that  a  poem,  built  on  such  a  theme,  has  been  so 
nrely  attempted.  Save  the  beautiful  but  imperfect  tale  of 
"  YaiDoyden"  and  the  recent  one  of  **  Pocahontas,**  there 
does  not  exist,  so  far  as  we  know,  any  story  in  metre,  by 
anjoatire  pen.  Such  an  attempt  has,  however,  again  been 
macie  in  the  work  before  us,  and  we  hail  it  with  pleasure. 

To  draw  some  of  the  striking  traits  of  a  most  remarka- 
Ue  sod  most  unfortunate  people — ^to  blend  with  them  aome 
of  the  stirring  incidents  of  our  last  frontier  wars,  and  the 
features  of  the  country  whereon  they  befcl — ^to  write  each 
•od  all  into  one  great  whole,  and  weave  them  into  the  bright 
and  many-colored  web  of  song — such  has  been  the  under- 
taking of  our  author, — an  attempt  of  no  little  boldness  and 
difficulty ;  and  as  such  we  applaud  the  spirit  which  dared, 
though  we  may  not  always  give  our  unqualified  praise  to 
t!ie  hand  which  executed.  The  hero  who  gives  name  to 
the  poem,  was  the  most  wonderful  of  all  his  race — the 
silrer-tongued,  the  lion-hearted  chief,  the  brave,  the  noble 
•ad  generous  Tecumseh — he  whose  eloquence  and  wisdom 
could  roose  and  unite  in  one  great  cause,  tribes  hostile  to 
each  other  and  to  himself,  throughout  the  whole  length  and 
breadth  of  our  country,  and  whose  skill  could  marshal  and 
guide  them  in  battle.  Born  and  bred  a  savage,  he  was  yet 
one  of  those  few  mighty  spirits  to  whom  prodminence  be- 
longs. 

"  The  monarch  mind,  the  mystery  of  commanding 

The  birth-hour  gift— the  art  Napoleon 
Of  winning,  fettering,  moulding,  wielding,  banding 

The  hearts  of  millions,  till  they  move  as  one.** 

Rivalled  only  in  strength  of  genius  and  vastness  of  pur- 
pose by  his  prototype  Philip,  and  equalled  by  him  in  his  short 
success  and  ultimate  fall — the  character  of  Tecumseh, 
though  hardly  prominent  enough  in  the  story,  is  well  drawn : 
s  fine  contrast  to  that  of  his  brother  the  prophet.  The  one 
high  and  open  in  resolves,  prompt  and  manly  in  their  exe- 
cution ;  the  other  dark,  crafly  and  cruel  in  design,  treacher- 
ous and  tiger-like  in  deed — a  hypocritical  friend,  and  an 
vasparing  foe.  The  tale  is  one  of  love  and  war,  (alas,  that 
things  so  different  should  so  often  be  together !)— full  of 
Kiid  and  desperate  adventures,  strange  events,  and  hair- 
breadth escapes,  from  all  of  which  the  side  of  right  and  vir- 
tue is  finally  triumphant  over  prostrate  wrong  and  villainy. 
The  hardships  and  hasards  of  the  daring  pioneer — the  hor- 
rors and  carnage  of  warfare  in  the  wildernesa — ^the  pecu- 
liar manners  and  customs  of  savage  life,  are  well,  and  gene- 
rally faithfully  depicted ;  and  many  descriptions  are  beauti- 
fully pathetic,  and  even  sublime.  There  are,  however,  some 


defects,  both  of  plan  and  expression.  In  the  first  place,  the 
metre,  notwithstanding  its  frequent  use  by  Scott,  Byron, 
Southey  and  a  thousand  others,  or  rather  in  consequence  of 
such  use,  is,  to  our  taste,  badly  chosen.  The  slippery  ease 
of  its  structure  betrays  a  writer  into  carelessness,  and 
tempts  him  to  spin  out  his  lines.  And  this  has  led  to  a 
second  fault  in  our  author — too  great  length,— the  very 
fault  of  Scott  himself.  If  brevity  be  the  "  soul  of  wit,*'  it 
is  the  very  soul  of  beauty  and  sublimity,  and  above  all  in 
poetry.  Besides,  in  no  age  of  the  world  has  compreaaion  of 
thought  been  so  sternly  demanded  of  all  writers,  young  and 
old,  as  at  the  present  day;  when  the  tide  of  ever-new 
coming  works  grow  so  fast  and  overwhelming,  that  even 
the  review  and  magaxme-hufwledge  gatheren  almost  despair 
of  wading  through  such  a  sea  of  literature,  and  keeping  up 
with  the  **  march  of  mind.**  Another  blemish,  which  adds, 
in  no  small  degree,  to  the  length  of  our  author's  poem,  is 
the  profuse  description  of  natunl  scenery — a  common  fault 
of  young  and  many  old  writers — which,  though  often  finely 
drawn,  clogs  and  confuses  the  thread  of  the  narration.  But 
"de  gustibus  non  disputandum** — so  we  are  willing  to 
waive  the  objection  of  metre,  a  mere  matter  of  taete  after 
all,  while  the  length  of  the  poem  is  so  varied  and  lelieved 
by  new  and  unexpected  incident,  that  it  seldom  drags 
heavily. 

There  are  a  few  other  slight  defects — some  careless 
and  hasty  rhymes,  and  occasionally  a  passage — undesigned 
no  doubt,  which  shows  the  writer's  intimate  acquaintance 
with  Byron,  Scott  and  Wordsworth ;  but  these  are  trifles, 
and  to  be  mentioned  only  as  a  pasaing  hint  for  the  future  ; 
not  because  we  lay  much  stress  upon  them,  but  because 
there  are  many  trifle-sticklers  who  do.  To  exhibit  the  spi- 
rit, style  of  variety,  rather  than  the  scope  and  unity  of  the 
poem,  a  thing  impossible  in  our  brief  essay,  we  select  a  few 
random  passages. 

The  following  is  a  good  portrait  of  a  villain— the  base  !)• 
Vere — such  as  would  not  need  much  search  to  fiod  in  our 
day: 

There  came  a  stranger  wont  to  roam 
O'er  the  wide  world  witbout  a  home ; 
A  weed  upon  tbe  face  of  thing*, 
Drifting  where'er  the  billow  swings 
To  vice  hereditary  heir— 
His  mortUt  gaining  every  where  ; 
But  I  like  a  jtebMe  of  the  ocean, 
Oroun  poiiehed  6y  continual  motion  : 
•  •  «  • 

A  being  without  aim  or  end. 
Polite  to  all — to  nofis  b  friend,  p.  21. 

The  following  is  the  picture  of  a  burning  prairie : 

The  prairie  waa  on  fire !  Afar 
With  semblance  of  destroying  war. 
In  army  widening  as  it  came 
On  strode  the  vast,  consuming  flame. 
A  league  away,  and  on  each  hand 
Beyond  the  utmost  ken,  and  fanned 
By  swift  hot  airs,  in  massive  sweep 
The  lofty  columns,  red  and  deep. 
Wide-waving  rushed — with  furnace  glare 
Wreathing  their  spiral  arms  in  air. 
Or  bending  to  the  earth ;  and,  where 
The  withered  grass  was  searer  grown. 
Long  lines  ran  forth  and  biased  alone  ; 
And  ever  flames  like  steeds  of  fire. 
Did  mount  and  lift  them  high  and  higher. 
Fast,  fast  they  came !  the  earth  before 
Was  swept  with  a  continuous  roar, 
That  filled  all  heaven ;  above  Ihem  high 
Glowed  tremulous  the  heated  sky. 
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Aa  one  great  furnace,  when»  upeent, 
Flaked  cindert  strewed  the  finnaineiit  I  p. 


58. 


The  heroine,  the  captive  Mary,  thus  deplores  the  (ate  of 
her  lover,  one  of  the  heroes  «f  the  story,  who  she  sup- 
poses had  been  drowned. 

SONG. 
It  is  in  vain  my  sleepless  soul 

Hath  asked  for  thee  at  mom  and  eve, 
Or  when  the  Night  her  starry  scroll 

Unrolled — 'tis  left  alone  to  grieve. 

It  is  in  vain  my  wearied  thought 

May  fly  from  world  to  world  for  thee ; 

Unless  the  dim  cold  past  be  sought. 
Thou  never  art  restored  to  me. 

But  Memory  is  faithful  yet. 
And  still  presents  thine  image  near ; 

For  how  can  it  with  years  forget 
The  hours,  which  are  forever  dear? 

Most  sad  to  me  is  waking  light, 

When  I  with  loneliness  remain ; 
But  dear  the  still  and  dreamy  night. 

For  then  1  am  with  thee  again. 

I  saw  thee  home  beneath  the  wave, 
To  darkneas  hurried  from  my  eyes ; 

And  thou  from  out  that  watery  grave. 
To  me  thou  never  shalt  arise. 

Oh !  on  what  bright,  beloved  star 
Hear*at  thou  the  mouming  strain  I  pour, 

That  I  may  watch  its  face  afar, 
And  fly  to  it  when  life  is  o'er ! 

Cease,  cease  my  song — ^thou  art  but  vain ! 

My  heavy  heart — be  still  I  pray ! 
Or  break  with  this  thy  throbless  pain. 

And  let  me  pass  to  him  away !  p.  23. 

The  fleet  of  Perry,  drawn  up  on  the  lake  on  the  morning 
of  the  battle,  is  thus  described : 

Oh !  fair  and  brave  was  their  array 

As  on  the  unconscious  deep  they  lay. 

Their  broadsides  gleaming  to  the  sun, 

Their  tall  spars  rising  one  by  one. 

Their  topsails  round  the  high  masts  curling. 

Their  ensigns  on  the  breeae  unfurling. 

Beauty  and  terror !  Mighty  things 

They  seemed,  that,  with  their /Med  tringM, 

Reposing  on  the  wave  all  nightt 

Hadftown  not  with  the  morning* t  light  I 

They  breathe  not — but  there  is  a  breath. 

Hushed  deep  their  glorious  forms  beneath, 

That  from  those  hundred  mouths  can  blast 

Their  foes  with  terrors  strange  and  fast: 

Yet  fair  on  Erie's  blue  they  rest, 

Slow  heaving  with  her  heaving  breast,  p.  240. 

The  following  description  of  Tecnmseh's  grave,  ends  the 
poem: 

By  Thames'  dark  and  wandering  wave 

There  is  a  rude  and  humble  grave. 

In  place  of  mausoleum  high. 

The  hoar  trees  arch  their  canopy ; 

Instead  of  storied  marble  shining, 

Are  loose  gray  stones  in  moss  reclining, 

And  ages  laid  along  its  side 

One  chieftain  oak  in  fallen  pride. 

No  evil  thing,  'tis  said,  haa  birth. 

Or  grows  within  that  lowly  earth — 

Or,  if  they  may,  with  reverent  love, 

Do  Indian  hands  the  harm  remove ; 

But  there  the  wild-vine  greenly  wreathes. 

And  there  the  wild-rose  sweetly  breathes, 


And  willows  in  eternal  gloom 
Are  mourning  round  that  lonely  XoBoh* 
And  oft  at  mora  or  OTening  gray. 
As  fondly  Indian  legends  aay. 
Nor  such  her  theme  for  scorn. 
Slow  cireling  round  on  dusky  wing» 
Or  on  that  hug*  oak  hovering. 
With  plumage  stained  and  torn ; 
A  solitary  eagle  there  appean 
Watching  that  silent  tomb,  as  pass  the  cloodj  ynn. 

p.2<r2. 

It  is  generally  easier  and  more  tempting  to  spy  oat  and 
censure  an  author's  defects  than  to  appreciate  aod  com- 
mend his  beauties,  and  hence  it  is  more  common  «i.Ui 
critics.  We  would  hope  it  is  otherwise  with  as,  aod  %t 
do  not  set  ouiaelves  up  for  critics.  We  wouM  not  embitter 
the  pleasure  we  feel  in  reading  a  book  by  a  too  euid  and 
nice  search  after  deformities ;  and  especially  in  the  case  of 
a  young  author ;  while  we  kindly  pointed  oat  (he  erron 
which  experience  will  correct,  we  would  ss  candidly  »c- 
knowledge  the  ezrellencea  which  genius  atone  cid  gire. 
The  poem  before  us  lacks  much  of  being  perfiect— bal  vitk 
all  ite  imperfectiona,  it  is  superior  to  any  and  all  of  iu  nf- 
tive  predecessors.  It  is  an  evidence  of  a  better  day  of  poe- 
try— a  haihinger  of  still  higher  and  more  faultless  ooderu- 
kings — a  source  of  gratification  to  the  author  for  past  and 
of  encouragement  for  the  future.  We  wouki  add  oar  voic* 
to  that  encouragement,  and  advise  all  lovers  of  poetry  to 
read  for  themselves  what  we  have  so  inadeqaateiy  de- 
scribed. 


Thx  Vxboxnia Baptist  Prkachxb,  is  the  titkofanev 
monthly  that  has  been  started  in  our  goodly  city.  Tbe  waot 
of  such  a  work  has  been  long  felt  by  the  Christian  deoomioa- 
tion  of  which  it  is  the  organ.  We  congretalate  oar  fneods- 
for  we  have  many  and  valued  ones  among  those  who  worship 
in  this  church— that  the  work  has  fallen  into  the  hands  of  so 
able  an  editor  as  Elder  H.  Keeling.  So  fiir.  the  work  bas 
given  very  general  satisfaction,  as  its  subscripcioa  list  can 
testify.  Its  tone  is  elevated  and  Christiaa-like,  asd  ii  bids 
fair  to  realise  the  object  for  whic^  it  was  called  into  exis- 
tence— vis.  to  advance  the  cause  of  morality  and  rebfioo. 
Subscription  $1  a  year,  payable  in  advance. 

Pklham  ;  or,  the  adventwes  of  a  GentUwmn.    By  Edvard 
Lytton  Bulwer,  Esq.     New-York :  Harper  &  Brothers. 

When  Pelham  was  first  published,  it  fell  almost  stitI-bon> 
from  the  press.  It  was  three  or  four  months  in  existeaee 
on  the  other  side  of  the  water,  before  it  attracted  any  d> 
tice  from  reader,  puffer,  or  reviewer.  At  the  end  of  thai 
time,  it  grew  suddenly  into  favor — had  a  great  nin.aod  has 
well  sustained  its  popularity  ever  since — so  well  indeed,  thai 
after  the  lapse  of  some  fifteen  yeare  or  more,  we  hate  it  now 
brought  under  our  steam  presses,  and  sent  forth  to  all  paits 
of  the  country  by  those  enterprising  publiaheis— the  lle«f» 
Harper— at  25  cents  per  copy.  Pelham  is  a  book  thai  has 
been  much  read ;  it  is  not  without  its  admirert—bat  v* 
think  it  only  Usi  poisonous  than  some  other  works  \vm 
the  same  pen.  It  is  for  sale  at  the  well-fumiihed  Book- 
store of  Messra.  Smith,  Drinker  &  Morris. 

The  Maid  op  th«  Doe  :  A  Lay  of  the  RevAaim.  By  la 

United  Sutes'  man.    Waahmgton :  Robert  Famhao. 

New-York :  Samuel  Coleman ;  1842. 

The  object  of  the  writer  of  this  litUe  voloaie  is  aohlr 

and  patriotic ;  it  grows  out  of  the  very  laudaUe  desiie, » 

make  hia  reailen  more  familiar  with  many  thrilling  asd 

interesting  scenes  of  the  Revolution,  by  portraying  iheo  a 

verse.     He  rhymes  smoothly  enough ;  and  there  are  woie 

noble  passages.    His  scenes  are  principally  laid  to  tj* 

Southward  of  Mason  &  Diioa*s  line.  The  work  say; 

had  at  the  BooUtore  of  Messrs.  Smith,  Dnaker  art 

Morris. 
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THE  HUNCHBACK: 
A   PENNSYLVANIA   STORY. 

BY   ABCHiCUS  OCCIDENTALIB. 

CHAPTER  Vf. 

A  man  of  the  cities,  and  his  savage  heart ;  A  man  of  the 
Ibresta,  and  his  mildness ;  Sunart  on  Lake  Ontario ;  The 
tiaae — June,  in  the  year  1778  ;  The  scene — the  peninsula 
formed  by  the  river  Niagara,  where  its  waters  mingle 
with  those  of  the  Iske,  and  which  goes  by  the  name  of 
Fort  Niagara. 

This  is  a  region  fraught  with  great  and  classic 
intarest  to  us  of  the  Young  Republic ;  for  here. 
Freedom,  contending  for  her  birthright,  performed 
^eeds  of  the  highest  emprise.  It  also  aSbrds  a 
gnteful  theme  to  the  student  of  general  history, — 
to  him  who  delights  in  the  annals  of  wild  nations, 
GfUhs,  Tartars,  Huns,  Turcomans;  for,  here  was 
the  home  of  their  more  than  equals — the  Iroquois 
or  Six  Nations,  the  wisest  and  bravest  people 
iMmd  in  North  America  at  the  first  discovery. 
Here  too  were  fought  some  of  the  early  battles  of 
thtt  great  people  with  the  French.  It  is  a  spot 
also  of  much  natural  beauty,  and  famous  in  the 
daysof  Champlain,  La  Fontain,  Charlevoix,  Jacques 
Cvtier,  La  Salle,  and  others  of  the  early  French 
w^yngeurSf  for  its  magnificent  scenery ;  and,  above 
lllv  for  that  sublime  cataract  which  has  no  com- 
peer. 

Beneath  one  of  those  gigantic  oaks,  which  might 
hmre  witnessed  in  its  infancy,  the  dance,  the  luve- 
eonference,  the  council-fire,  and  the  bivouac  of  the 
lioer  RACE,-T^f  that  great  extinct  people,  who  are 
Mt  so  mufif  as  named  in  the  earliest  legend  of 
tlwir  socces^frs — whose  works  remain  to  astonish 
■ad  perplex  me  present  occupants,  sat  three  men 
engaged  in  conversation  of  an  earnest  and  ani- 
nated  character.  Two  of  them  are  white  men, 
aad  the  third  is  an  Indian  chief.  Of  the  first  two, 
one  is  a  man  of  rather  small  stature,  and  of  sinis- 
ter aspect,  whose  eye  seeks  the  ground  whenever 
joa  address  him  directly, — this  is  Colonel  John 
Butler,  the  well-known  tory  leader,  famous  for  his 
ferocious  and  sanguinary  disposition,  and  his  terri- 
ble deeds  of  blood.  The  second  is  a  prominent 
aetor  in  every  frontier  atrocity — Major  Warrender, 
also  of  the  tory  party.  The  third*  is  that  famous 
warrior,  Braot,  or  as  he  loved  to  call  himself, 
Thajendanegea,  the  Iroquois  chief.  He  is  a  man 
of  lofty  statore  and  majestic  mien  and  deport- 
BiODt — Few  handsomer  men  have  lived, — and  his 
lllbas  is  rich  and  magnificent  to  a  fault.  When  he 
appeared  at  the  British  court  in  his  garb  of  Indian 
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chief,  he  drew  all  eyes  upon  him  by  his  singularly 
splendid  and  imposing  appearance. 

Of  all  the  distinguished  Indians  who  have  flou- 
rished on  the  Western  continent  at  any  time  with 
which  we  are  acquainted,  none  have  equalled  this* 
one  for  wisdom,  valor  and  high  chivalric  feeling, 
and  resolute  daring  and  perse ve ranee «     He  is,  be- 
yond doubt,  the  greatest  man  the  savage  tribes  of 
North  America  have  ever  produced.    Ponliac  was 
cool,  brave  and  resolute ;  and  Philip,  the  darling  of 
New-England  romance,  WaS  bold  and  subtle ;  but 
the  career  of  both,  and  especially  of  t^e  latter, 
whilst  opposed  to  the  white  people,  was  replete 
with  errors  and  mistakes.     Not  so  that  of  the  Mo- 
hawk chief,  who  was  in  truth  a  better  general  and 
abler  tactician  than  any  of  his  associates  in  the 
Northern  campaigns  of  1777  and  1778.     He  was, 
withal,  a  man  of  mild  disposition ;  and  controlled, 
as  far  as  practicable,  the  natural  thirst  of  his  peo- 
ple for  rapine,  and  their  addictiveness  to  bloodshed. 
He  practised  benevolence  and  mercy :  he  even  in- 
culcated morality  and  religion.     He  was  tempe- 
rate and  sober — just  and  upright  in  all  his  dealings, 
and  governed  his  passions,  especially  the  dominant 
one  of  his  race,  Revenge,  to  the  admiration  of  all 
who  knew  him.     His  behavior  to  General  Herki- 
mer at  Unadilla,  when  he  had  him  completely  in 
his  power,  hemmed  in,  surrounded,  and  all  egress 
cut  ofi*  by  &ve  hundred  of  his  bravest  warriors,  was 
as  noble  as  that  of  Demetrius  Policartes  to  the 
people  of  Athens,  when  he  had  retrieved  his  for- 
tunes aAer  the  battle  of  Ipsus.     Though  acting,  it 
is  believed,  with  the  full  knowledge,  that  it  was  in 
the  contemplation  of  that  general  to  cause  his  as- 
sassination, he  refused  to  use  the  advantage  his 
superiority  of  numbers  and  position  gave  him ;  and 
granted — in  fact — an  honorable  capitulation  to  an 
enemy  powerless  as  a  child.     At  a  signal  from 
the  angry  and  irritated  chief,  the  shrill  war-whoop 
rang  through  the  forest,  and  warriors  sprung  up 
from  each  leafy  covert,  painted  with  all  the  fierce 
devices  which  denotes  a   state  of  belligerency. 
One  word  from  him,  and  not  one  of  the  whites 
would  have  lived  to  tell  this  story.     With  a  mag- 
nanimity little  practised  in  the  wars  of  our  Revolu- 
tion, he  forgave  his  opponents,  and  permitted  them 
to  return  in  safety  to  their  friends.     In  various 
other  instances,  and  generally  throughout  that  con- 
flict, he  was  found  an  advocate  for  mercy.     On 
one  occasion  only — the  ravage  at  Minnisink — he 
appears  to  have  been  in  heart  and  deed,  the  veriest 
savage.     A  stain   rests  on   his  memory  for  his 
share  in  that  transaction — Remove  this,  and  he  may 
not  fear  comparison  with  any  man  of  his  time 
serving  in  the  armies  of  Britain. 
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Few  men,  moving  in  an  equally  narrow  orbit, 
have  lived,  whose  memory  has  gone  to  later  gene- 
rations more  deeply  execrated  than  that  of  John 
Butler.  It  is  undoubtedly  a  fact,  that  his  disposi- 
tion and  genius  enabled  him  to  refine  upon  the 
barbarities  of  his  Indian  allies — that  he  went  be- 
yond them  in  cruelty — augmented  their  stock  of 
natural  crafl  and  guile — instructed  them  in  new 
and  hitherto  unheard-of  tortures.  It  has  ever  been 
thus  of  renegades  to  faith,  both  religious  and  po- 
liticaL  There  is  something  in  apostacy, — I  use 
the  word  in  its  scriptural  sense, — which  unfits  the 
mind  for  divine  contemplation  and  works  of  faith ; — 
something  in  treachery,  however  conceived,  or  for 
what  purpose,  which  perverts,  blinds  and  ener- 
vates— dims  the  finer  perceptions,  weakens  the  in- 
tellectual energies,  and  warps  the  mind  from  a  cor- 
rect bias,  if  such  were  its  original  tendency,  to 
contemplate  fraud,  cruelty  and  oppression,  as  the 
best  means  of  attaining  desired  ends.  The  stu- 
dent of  history  needs  not  to  be  reminded,  that  rene- 
gades have  ever  been  remarkable  for  deeds  of 
blood  ;  nor  will  his  pointing  to  that  glorious  Apos- 
tate, Julian,  militate  against  the  opinion  I  advance. 
It  cannot  well  be  otherwise.  As  the  treason  of 
apostacy  must,  fur  self-preservation,  go  uncontra- 
dicted and  undoubted,  he  who  commits  it,  is  obliged 
to  signalize  his  devotion  to  the  new  cause  by  waging 
bitter  and  relentless  warfare  against  the  principles 
and  men  of  the  old.  In  political  warfare,  expect 
every  subterfuge,  meanness  and  cruel  expedient 
from  the  traitor  :  where  religion  or  its  counterfeit 
is  the  cause  contended  for,  avoid  particularly  the 
apostate,  who,  having  once  forfeited  the  highest 
principle  of  the  human  heart.  Truth,  is  never  to  be 
trusted  again  in  aught  that  concerns  men  of  integ- 
rity and  honor.  Every  page  of  our  Revolutionary 
history,  the  campaigns  in  the  Carolinas,  Tryon's 
expedition,  the  treasons  of  Benedict  Arnold,  prove 
the  first  part  of  my  assertion :  for  the  truth  of  the 
second,  I  refer  to  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  four 
thousand  years. 

It  seemed  from  the  gestures  and  impassioned 
pleadings  of  the  white  men,  that  they  were  per- 
suading the  chief  to  some  act  of  which  he  did  not 
entirely  approve.  Apparently  he  was  one  who 
thought  for  himself;  and,  in  judging  words,  weighed 
the  motives  of  those  who  uttered  them — never 
coming  to  hasty  and  inconsklerate  conclusions. 
His  gestures — not  his  face—seemed  the  index  to 
his  thoughts ; — when  they  gave  utterance  to  any 
thing  at  variance  with  his  sense  of  propriety,  he 
springs  convulsively  from  the  ground,  reseating 
himself  composedly  when  they  conform  their  sen- 
timents to  his  own  high  and  generous  standard. 
^^  They  rung  the  usual  changes  upon  "  rebellion"— 
*•  treason  against  the  mother  country"—"  scalps," 
**  plunder,"  "  vengeance,"— to  which  Warrender 
added  something  about  a  "  fair  lady  amongst  the 
mountams,  whose  smiles  were  worth  a  milUon." 


"  They  talk  of  savages,"  said  the  chief,  with  a 
correctness  of  speech  and  accent  which,  more  than 
any  other  cause,  gave  him  the  reputation  of  being 
a  half-breed, — '*  talk  of  savages — talk  of  Indiaa 
barbarity  and  blood-thirstiness — even;Mim/  08,with 
pen  and  pencil;  and  sttch  portraits!  Well!  the 
Indian  does  take  a  lock  of  hair  from  a  forfeited 
head,  the  white  man  scalps  the  heart;  the  lodian 
tortures  a  lump  of  clay  for  a  brief  hour,  the  white 
man  inflicts  eternal  tortures  on  the  mind.  I  was 
born  in  the  depths  of  the  woods,  and  rocked  m  a 
cradle  of  bark;  my  father  was  a  Mohawk,  and  my 
mother  a  Shawano* — fierce  tribes  both — none  fiercer 
on  this  side  the  grave,  and  I  have  lived  all  my  life 
with  my  people,  and  been  of  their  secret  councils 
till  I  came  to  be,  myself,  their  sole  conncil.  In 
all  my  acquaintance  with  red  men,  and  I  am  now 
thirty-six  years  old,  I  never  heard  aa  much  cool 
mischief  planned  as  you  two  white  men  have 
planned  in  one  half  hour.  Yea  are  planniog,  one 
of  you,  to  cut  up  an  entire  people — ^plunder,  de- 
stroy, exterminate  a  defenceless  colony;  and  the 
other,  to  burn  down  the  house  that  had  a  chimney 
corner  for  him  in  boyhood — lop  the  friendly  hand 
that  pointed  out  the  true  path  to  the  Happy  Fields- 
destroy  the  peace  and  fair  fame  of  her  that  lored 
him ; — ^and  yet,  they  are  to  be  found  who  mottra 
over  the  cruelty  of  red  men,  lament  that  they  take 
scalps,  and  send  a  man  in  black  to  exhort  them  to 
do  60  no  more.  Bad !  very  bad !  all  this,  bot  sach 
is  the  nature  of  the  false-deceiving,  spotted  white 
man.  The  Indian  takes  a  lock  of  hair  from  a  for* 
feited  head,  the  white  man  scalps  only  the  heart !^ 

"You  rail  bitterly  against  white  people,'' said 
Warrender,  "  though  men  say  yon  are  half  white 
yourself." 

"  Ah !  they  say  so !  do  they  ?"  said  Brant  **  I 
think  I  have  heard  that  they  aay  so,  but  he  who 
affirms  it  in  his  own  person — in  my  pretence,  has 
not  been  fount!  yet.  Do  you  say  so  ?"  be  contin- 
ued, with  a  half  intentional,  half  careless  handling 
of  the  glittering  tomahawk  in  his  belt,  and  soch  a 
composure  as  precedes  an  earthquake.  ^'Does 
brave,  bold,  fiery  Warrender — fit  foe  forThaycnda- 
negea  to  grapple  with— ^oes  he  say  so !" 

"  No !  he  has  no  occasion  to  say  it — If  be  had) 
Brant,  he  would  say  it,  spite  of  the  hatchet,''  an- 
swered Warrender  fiercely.  "  But  you  know  mea 
say  you  are  the  son  of  Sir  William  Johnson." 

"  I  boast  of  no  such  lofiy  origin,"  said  the  chief, 
with  dilated  nostril  and  heightened  color.  ^  Thay- 
endanegea  is  no  man's  bastard, — ^he  stoops  not  to 
claim  a  debased  lineage.  He  is  the  son  of  Braot, 
who  was  a  Wolf  of  the  pure  Mohawk  blood— he  i» 
a  man  of  the  forest,  and  not  an  old  woman  of  the 
towns.  No,"  he  continued  in  a  lower  tone,  asi  n- 
placing  in  his  belt  the  hatchet  which  in  his  moneDt 
of  passion  he  had  flourished  around  his  head  with 

*  It  is  said  by  aomo  that  Bnuit's  mother  was  of  the  na% 
tribe  as  his  father. 
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farious  gestures,  he  sank  to  the  earth  again,  '*  I  am 
that  loathed  and  execrated  and  plundered,  'but 
/eoTtfif— aha ! — thing,  an  Indian,  pure  as  he  came 
from  the  hands  of  his  Maker.  By  hard  study  I 
have  mastered  the  language  of  white  men,  and  im- 
bibed something  of  their  literature,  and  Ihence  in 
their  phrase  I  am  ciTilized.  I  have  read  their  Bi- 
ble, and  that,  with  them,  makes  me  a  Christian  : 
mnd  yet  I  feel  every  hour,  and  never  more  than  in 
the  frenzied  one  just  past,  that  after  all  I  am 
nothing  but  a  savage — a  kind  one,  i)erhaps,  but 
still  mn  unrcgenerate  savage." 

**  Let  us  have  no  more  of  these  quarrels,"  said 
Butler;  '*!  can  spare  neither  of  you.  What  do 
you  think,  Thayendancgea.  of  the  plan  which  War- 
render  here  has  chalked  out  ?" 

"Too  bloody  !  loo  bloody  !"  answered  the  chief. 
*•  You  are  pleased  to  laugh,  and  to  exchange  sig- 
Dificant  glances  because  I  disapprove  of  it  for  that 
reason,  but  I  do.  Look  you  both,  I  am  in  arms 
lor  the  King  of  Great  Britain — his  crest  is  on  my 
button — his  broad  seal  is  in  my  pocket — I  hold, 
and  yon  know  it,  no  mean  commission  in  his  ser- 
▼ice.  I  have  said  to  Scalp-buyer  Hamilton,  that 
I  and  my  warriors  will  faithfully  fight  his  battles 
tfll  his  refractory  children  shall  again  submit  to 
his  rule.  I  have  promised  for  the  Six  Nations,  in 
my  quality  of  great  chief,  that  no  reverse  to  the 
arms  of  the  Great  King  shall  lose  him  the  faith 
and  services  of  my  valiant  warriors.  But  I  have 
never  promised,  that  I  will  go  as  far  in  blood  and 
carnage  as  John  Butler,  and  his  friend,  Major 
Warrender.  I  have  said  nothing  *that  binds  me 
to  follow  bad  men  in  a  crooked  and  tangled  path, 
with  an  end  hidden  in  darkness." 

**  He  calls  us  hard  names,  does^nt  he  1"  said 
Warrender  to  Butler,  with  a  sneer.  "  Heard  you 
ever  the  devil  preaching  before,  John  V 

•*  Once  only,"  answered  Butler  dryly,  "  and  that 
was  when  you  read  a  chapter  in  the  Canticles." 

**  My  covenant  was,"  continued  the  chief,  '*  to 
make  war  on  men,  and  not  on  defenceless  women 
and  children.  Men,  I  am  ready  to  meet  when  and 
where  they  list;  women  I  would  not  see  in  my 
war-path." 

**  What  eminent  personage  was  it,  Butler,  that 
Satan,  once  upon  a  time,  fell  to  rebuking  ?" 

**  Mother  Eve's  crony.  Sin,  I  have  heard,"  re- 
plied Butler,  adding  in  a  low  voice — "  VVarrender. 
be  advised,  and  restrain  your  wit.  If  you  provoke 
Brant  by  a  single  taunt  more,  your  life  is  not  worth 
five  minutes  purchase." 

**  1  was  to  bring  up  my  warriors  to  the  counter- 
scarp, if  need  should  be — I  bargained  for  the  hot- 
test fight,  keeping  in  view  the  customs  of  my  peo- 
ple the  whilst.  If  you  said  to  me,  *  Thayendane- 
gea,  we  i^'ant  your  aid  to  drive  a  flock  of  boblinks 
frooi  a  wheat  field,*  I  had  gone  with  a  better  will, 
,and  a  higher  estimate  of  the  glory  to  be  acquired." 

'*Am  I  to  understand,  then,  that  you  decline 


giving  us  your  aid  in  the  proposed  expedition!" 
demanded  Butler. 

^*Alas!  I  have  no  choice,"  answered  Brant 
mournfully.  "  My  influence  has  failed  to*  arrest 
the  hot  fever  prevailing  amongst  my  warriors.  If 
once  they  mark  out  a  clear  war-path,  man  is  pow- 
erless to  control.  I  remember  Fort  Schuyler  and 
the  events  of  last  year,  and  that  Sir  John  could 
not  have  restrained  the  spirit  he  awakened,  had  he 
chosen  to  do  so ;  but  he  didn't.  My  people  have 
raised  their  war-cry,  and  I  cannot  restrain  them. 
With  my  good  will,  the  Tories  should  enjoy  both 
the  glory  and  the  profits  of  the  enterprise  you 
contemplate." 

**  But,  Chief,  we  are  promised  the  aid  of  the 
regular  troops,"  said  Butler.  "  See,  here  it  is  in 
black  and  white,  under  the  seal  of  the  Governor 
of  Canada,  who  always  makes  good  his  word." 

"  Ah  I  the  aid  of  Sir  Guy !  Well !  we  shall  see." 

**And  you  will  go  with  us?" 

"  I  must,"  he  answered  gloomily,  '*  I  must  be 
with  them — to  restrain,  if  possible,  their  fierce  na- 
tures— to  induce  them  if  I  can,  to  spare." 

*'  Ha!  ha!"  broke  derisively  from  both  his  com- 
panions. 

The  Iroquois  chief  looked  at  them  attentively 
for  the  space  of  a  minute  without  saying  a  word  ; 
but  his  was  the  expressive  silence  of  deep  and  ab- 
sorbing contempt.  With  each  successive  moment, 
the  knowledge  forced  itself  upon  him  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  all  doubt,  that  the  mere  touch  of  the  Tories 
was  absolute  contamination.  He  found  himself  a 
very  angel  of  peace  and  purity  compared  with  men 
of  the  class  of  Butler  and  Warrender,  and  his  sur- 
prise and  wonder  and  loathing  were  faithfully  ex- 
pressed in  his  gestures,  and  would  have  been  seen 
in  his  countenance,  had  daylight  permitted.  Let 
men  say  what  they  will,  and  we  know  there  have 
been  skeptics  on  this  as  well  as  other  matters, 
Brant  was  a  noble  fellow — a  very  **  chief"  of  Na- 
ture's most  elaborate  moulding: — every  page  of 
authentic  history  proves  it. 

'*  Look  you,"  he  said,  after  a  fit  of  deep  musing, 
*'  on  the  fourth  day  from  this  I  will  meet  you  at 
Tioga  Point  with  four  hundred  warriors,  and  aid 
you  if  I  may.  It  shall  never  be  said  that  Thayen- 
danegea  shrunk  from  an  enterprise  to  which  he 
had  pledged  his  aid ;  nor  shall  it  be  said  that  he 
suffered  his  bands  to  prowl  uncontrolled,  prompted 
by  Colonel  Butler  and  Major  Warrender  to  worse 
deeds  than  the  most  savage  Indian  nature  ever 
dreamed  of.  Yet  I  had  much  rather  you  called 
me  to  some  honorable  enterprise — to  strife,  where 
man  meets  man  and  conquers  him — cunning  en- 
counters cunning,  and  baffles  it,  and  the  swift  foot 
overtakes  the  slow  one,  and  the  patient  heart  plods 
on  till  it  tires  out  the  uncertain  aim.  The  fair 
field  and  the  stand-up  fight,  and  the  nodding  plume, 
even  if  it  nods  over  a  hearse,  and  the  burial  of  the 
fallen  in  the  darkness  of  night  with  a  feeble  torch, 
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and  the  roll  of  the  drum — such  is  the  strife  that 
Thayendaoegea  coveta,  and  may  euch  be  his  end 
when  he  dies.'* 

Another  moment,  and  the  Chief  was  gone. 

"  Brant  has  become  a  craven,  I  fear,"  said  War- 
render. 

"  Pahaw!  you  know  better,"  said  Butler — "  You 
know  that  a  braver  man  never  put  foot  on  God's 
earth  than  Joseph  Brant.  We  have  gained  by  the 
interview  all  we  want ;  he  will  go  with  us,  and  we 
want  nothing  more.  His  influence  is  all  potent  to 
move  his  bands  into  conflict — he  is  powerless  as  a 
child,  when  once  they  see  blood.  With  the  first 
war-cry — with  the  first  scalp,  human  power  ends. 
They  have  been  called '  wild  sons  of  freedom,*  and 
faith !  they  are  nothing  less.  I  wish  you  had  seen 
them  when  we  cut  up  Herkimer  at  Fort  Stanwix 
last  year^  St.  Leger  was  a  devil  of  a  martinet  at 
all  times,  and  then  he  had  got  some  confused  no- 
tions of  mercy  in  his  noddle,  but  the  Indians  paid 
no  move  attention  to  his  commands  than  they  would 
have  done  to  the  charming  notes  of  a  jackdaw. 
Brant*8  name  will  attract  the  boldest  and  bravest 
of  the  Iroquois,  who,  in  the  proportion  that  they 
are  boldest  and  bravest,  will  laugh  at  all  the  checks 
and  restraints  he  proposes  to  place  upon  them.  I 
shall  taste  revenge  on  those  d^-d  Connecticut  in- 
terlopers, and  you,  Warrender"- - 

"  A  beverage  all  the  pleasanter  for  being  com- 
pounded of  three  ingredients — love,  revenge,  and 
avarice.     How  I  will  !•<— Ab !  you  shall  see." 

And  who  was  Major  Warrender !  Three  years 
before,  a  wounded  white  man,  accompanied  by  a 
band  of  savages,  presented  himself  at  Fort  St. 
John  on  the  Sorel.  He  was  sick,  hungry,  and 
ragged ;  with  wounds  cicatrized,  but  not  healed — 
their  fever  increased  by  struggles  in  some  cause, 
apparent  but  unknown — of  a  spirit  as  bitter  and 
reckless  as  ever  tenanted  a  mortal  bosom.  As 
soon  as  his  wounds  were  healed,  and  he  became 
capable  of  enduring  fatigue,  he  took  arms  in  the 
Royal  service.  His  great  strength  and  activity, 
and,  upon  the  very  first  occasion  that  oflfered,  his 
reckless  daring,  his  unconcealed  bitterness  towards 
the  Americans  and  their  cause,  procured  him  im- 
mediate promotion  in  the  new  service;  and,  with 
unexampled  rapidity,  he  rose  to  the  rank  the  pre- 
fix supposes  him  to  have  obtained.  True,  a  more 
unprincipled  man  never  breathed,  but  he  could  tor- 
ment a  miserable  prisoner  with  the  skill  and  relish 
of  a  savage,  and  hence  lead  them  with  a  thread  of 
gossamer : — he  made  himself  very  agreeable  to  the 
ladies  of  the  garrison,  and,  as  woman  '  rules  the 
campf  the  court,  the  feast,*  her  influence,  combined 
with  that  insidious  promoter  of  half  the  bad  actions 
in  the  world,  Policy ^  caused  his  elevation  over  the 
heads  of  many  less  gifted  with  '  tongue  and  face.* 
But  we  must  do  him  the  justice  to  say,  that  he  was 
as  brave  a  man  as  ever  lived ; — was  foremost  in 
every  action ;  and  beaded  every  forlorn  hope  and 


sortie  with  the  same  gaiete  de  eaur  with  which 
he  <;aptivated  the  ladies  at  the  table  of  Six  Guy. 
The  Indians  would  follow  him,  when  and  where 
they  would  follow  no  body  else, — ^tbe  Tories,  now 
organizing  for  that  inroad  just  hinted  at,  and  toon 
to  be  chronicled  in  deeds  that,  let  as  hope,  will 
find  no  counterparts  in  all  future  time,— the  Tories 
found  in  him  a  fitting  instrument  to  carry  their  hell- 
ish designs  into  execution.  From  all  these  causes 
he  was  even  more  powerful  than  Butler  with  the 
British  and  their  Indian  and  Tory  allies. 

And  here  we  leave  him  within  four  days  of  the 
muater-call  to  that  terrible  exploit,  which  rivalled 
all  that  Procopios  has  related  of  the  fall  of  Tir- 
mium  and  Singidunum,  or  that  Zingis  inflicted  oo 
Neisaboar  and  Herat. 

CHAPTER  VII. 

Doth  knowledge  make  oa  wise  ?  doth  i{;non]ice  render 
us  harsh  ?  doLh  beauty  make  us  vain,  or  the  \on  of  it  Imi 
conceited  ?  Know,  man,  that  all  vice  and  friTolitj  iia?e 
their  root  in  the  secret  soul. —  The  Lay  Prtaeker, 

In  the  same  month  and  year,  and  but  four  days 
later  in  time,  and  hot  an  hour  earlier  in  the  day,  on 
a  small  eminence  just  below  where  the  CbemeiDg 
pours  its  meagre  tribute  into  the  broad  Susquehaa- 
nah,  sat  three  other  men,  discoursing  with  as cooceti- 
trated  an  interest,  and  apparently  as  fully  impressed 
with  the  magnitude  of  coming  events.  As  io  the 
other  case,  two  uf  them  are  white  men,  and  the 
third  is  an  Indian,  One  of  the  while  mea  is  the 
nameless  person  who  came  so  opportunely  to  the 
rescue  of  Mary  Walmesley,  as  mentioned  ob  a  pre- 
vious page,  and  there  designated  as  the  **  Scoot  f 
and  his  companion,  as  the  reader,  no  doobt,  soa- 
pects,  is  the  brave  and  sententious  Chengachcook. 
But  he  bears  that  name  oo  longer :  he  has  sub- 
scribed to  the  doctrines  of  those  excellent  Moia- 
vians,  Conrad  Weiser,  and  Count  Ziniendorf— vi- 
sions of  Blest  Shades  and  Happy  Hunting  Grooods 
are  exchanged  for  one  planted  on  the  Rock  of 
Hope — ^he  is  now  "  Indian  John.'*  But  the  ad- 
dictiveness  of  his  race  to  metaphor  is  still  conspic- 
uous— he  has  added  to  his  Indian  name,  with  re- 
ference to  his  first  introduction  to  the  boose  of  \h$ 
good  Quaker,  a  somewhat  elaborate  epithet—be  is 
now  "  John  of  the  November  Night." 

The  third  individual  is  a  short,  fat  man,  with  a 
very  red  face,  and  as  little  hair  on  his  poll  as  a 
monk  of  La  Trappe.  He  has  also  a  most  peeoiiar 
gait,  resembling  very  much  that  of  a  man  whose 
life  has  been  spent  on  salt  water,  and  who  with 
difficulty  divesta  himself  of  the  habit  of  vaiking 
which  its  rolling  and  convulsive  motion  imparts^ 
His  dress  is  as  peculiar  and  outr^  as  his  gait—itcoo- 
sists  of  military  boots,  femoraJs,  vest,  and  necker- 
chief, together  with  a  copious  sash — and  the  blae 
cloth  roundabout,  set  thick  with  pearl  buttons  of  a 
sailor,  the  black  glazed  hat,  common  in  that  same 
profession,  from  which  float  two  end*  of  ribboq 
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qaite  loog  enough  to  have  served  for  the  banderol 
or  peonoo  of  a  lesser  knight  ia  the  days  of  chi- 
valry. He  has  a  habit,  however,  which  I  have 
never  heard  those  knights  charged  with — not  even 
when  they  belonged  to  Cafferland, — he  chews  to- 
bacco, filthy  man !  and  expectorates  on  the  green 
and  flowery  sod,  midst  violets  and  crocQsses  and 
daisies  and  white  hoaeysuckles — a  filthier  fluid,  a 
more  Tenomous  poison*  than  the  cuttle  ejects  when 
pursued  by  a  fish  oi'  prey. 

*'  What  a  lovely  place  this  is/*  said  the  scout 
admiriogly,  "and  how  little  a  man  would  ever 
want  to  change  it,  if  it  wasn*t  for  them  wicked 
Miogoes  and  their  friends,  so  much  worse  than 
themselves,  the  Tories.  The  arth  is  a  parfect  bed 
of  flowers — ^and  look !  see !  how  the  river  falls  over 
theai  little  ledges ;  and  isnH  it  charming  the  way 
jooder  willow  drops  its  long  arms  into  the  quiet 
water  at  its  foot !  You've  nothing  like  this  in  the 
towns,  I  know." 

'*  Nothing  jist  like  it,  but  many  things  as  won- 
derfal  in  their  way,  Master  Scout,"  replied  the 
other.  "In  Philadelphia  you  may«  go  on  the 
wharves,  and  see  strange  sights,  you  may,  Natty." 

''  So  I  'spose,  Kurnel." 

"That  word  Kurnel  an't  to  my  liking,  and  doon't 
sound  at  all  well  in  my  ears,  though  Polly  and  the 
gals  are  in  rapters  with  it — Medusa  Eunice,  spe- 
cially, stands  an  inch  higher  in  her  stocking  feet 
every  time  she  heats  it.  A  vain  soul  is  Medusa 
Eunice.  *Capting'  sounds  a  deal  better  in  my 
ears,  perhaps  because  it  is  what  I  am  most  used 
to.    When  I  went  them  woiges  to  St.  Kitts" 


"Where  is  St.  Kitts  ?"  asked  the  curious  wood- 
man. 

*'  Why  don't  you  know — in  the  West  Ingees — 
half  a  league  N.  W.  from  Nevis,  with  an  intricate 
channel  atween  them;  and  if  you  do  attempt  to 
sail  through  it  without  a  pilot,  take  devilish  good 
care  of  Booby  Island  Rock,  or  you  are  done  for." 

"Nan!"  ejaculated  the  simple  listener,  very 
much  bewildered. 

"  If  you  are  bound  into  Basseterre  Roads,  give 
the  S.  W.  point  a  birth  of  a  mile  and  a  half,  and 
Bteer  N.  N.  W.  and  N.  W.  by  N^  N.,  and  there 
isn't  any  more  danger  than  in  sarcumnavigating 
that  toad  stool.  You  may  anchor  in  7,  8,  and  9 
fathoms  water  with  good  bottom,  veer  out,  sarve, 
and  bunk, — but  you  donH  hear." 

"  Yes,  I  do,"  said  the  scout — he  might  have  ad- 
ded that  his  capacity  for  hearing  considerably  ex- 
ceeded the  degree  of  comprehension. 

"  Coarse  sandy  bottom,  with  Fashion  Fort  bear- 
ing N.  E.,  the  Half  Moon  Battery  N.  W.  by  W., 
and  the  town  N.  N.  W.  and  there  you  are,  and 
may  tarn  in  and  snore  for  a  wager." 

"  And  you  have  really  been  on  the  sea,  the  deep, 
salt  sea,  and  where  for  days  and  days  you  see  no 
land?"  demanded  the  woodsman. 

'*  Why,  man  alive !  I  told  you  before,  I  was  a  sai- 


lor from  my  fourteenth  year,  and  followed  the  seas 
so  closely,  that  of  ail  my  eight  children  I  never 
heard  the  first  squeak  of  one.  I  never  led  the 
ocean  a  week  at  a  time,  till  I  came  to  govern 
Snickerdam — and  a  cursed,  troublesome,  sneaking, 
low-lived  set  of  fellers  Tve  had  to  rule  over.  I 
had  rather  spin  spun  yarn  out  of  old  junk,  with  a 
head  sea  and  a  ricketty  winch,  than  to  be  governor 
another  year." 

**And  an^t  the  sea  very  salt?"  demanded  the 
scout. 

**  Salt !  just  about  of  the  consistency  of  a  lyin  in 
woman's  gruel.  Ah !  what  a  sanctimonious  toss  of 
the  head  that  was !  You  doubt  my  word,  I  dare  sayl" 

**  No,  I  wasn't  doubting  yoar  word,  Kurnel,  or 
if  you  do  really  like  better,  Capting,  bat  I  was 
tliinking  there's  much  wiser  folks  than  them  that 
put  their  trust  in  frail  sticks  of  timber,  fastened  to- 
gether by  wooden  pins,  with  now  and  then  an  iron 
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"  Don't  believe  one  word  of  that — been  on  the 
ocean,  man,  boy,  and  hobby-de-hoy,  thirty-five 
years, — never  was  wrecked — never  was  overboard 
against  my  will — ^never  heard  all  hands  called 
without  turning  out,  nor  t'other  watch  called  with- 
out turning  in — nor  never,  in  all  my  life,  missed 
'leven  o'clock  when  the  licker  was  good.  The 
ocean,  friend  scout,  desarves  a  better  character 
than  they  give  it." 

**  Wo's  me ;  but  it's  shear  blasphemy  that  I  am 
speaking,  when  the  same  God  is  over  all,  and  al- 
ways near  us.  But  how  does  the  sea  look — the 
salt  sea,  I  meani  and  how  does  it  acti" 

"  Much  like  the  water  in  the  Great  Lakes,  Natty. 
You  will  see  as  troublesome  weather,  and  will 
have  as  much  reeffing  and  handing  on  old  Erie  as 
you  will  have  off  Georges' ;  and  yet  I've  seen  some 
tough  storms  in  my  time  on  the  ocean.  When  I 
was  in  Dobbin  and  Krout's  emply  in  the  Speed- 
well"  

**  Hist !"  exclaimed  the  scout  earnestly.  "John, 
what  is  that  1" 

The  Indian  laid  his  ear  to  the  earth,  and  listened. 
**I  hear  feet,  he  answered — "heavy  feet — ^light 
feet — much  feet — men's  feet — bosses  feet." 

"  Talking  are  they,  John  1" 

"  Some  tongue  loud — some  tongue  low — some 
no  tongue — white  men  much  tongue — red  men  no 
tongue." 

"  How  near  are  they  1" 

"  Killdeer  (alluding  to  the  scout's  rifle  which 
went  by  that  name),  shot  'em  twice" — meaning 
that  the  distance  was  two  gunshots. 

"  Which  way  are  they  going  1" 

"  Gome  from  yonder,"  pointing  northwardly — 
"  going  there,"  intimating  by  the  gesture  their 
course  down  the  river. 

"  Sure  enough,  'tis  the  inimy,"  said  the  scout — 
'tis  the  varmints  we  hearn  on,  Butler  and  Brant 
and  their  gang." 
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*'  What  is  to  be  done  now  ?"  asked  the  other. 

**  That  is  for  you  to  say/'  answered  the  scoot — 
**  I  sba^nt  pertend  to  take  the  lead.  I  know  IVe 
my  gifts,  yes  I  know  I've  my  gifts ;  bat  they  dooH 
rank  before  the  Continental  commission/' 

"  What  is  the  use  of  talking  about  a  commission 
when  there  is  nothing  to  command  ?'*  remarked  the 
other  pettishly. 

''And  besides/'  pursued  the  scout,  *'  youVe  seen 
sarvice  with  Old  Ethan  at  Ty,  and  brave  sarvice 
it  was  I've  hearn,  and  very  boldly  you  tok  the  for- 
tresSr  And  you  was  at  Gansevoort's  side,  last 
August,  when  he  sent  them  brave  words  to  St. 
Leger — Ah !  them  was  brave  words.  No,  I'm 
nothing  but  a  scout— I  do  think  a  pretty  keen  one, 
but  still  nothing  but  a  scoot." 

^'I  can  fight,  I  know,"  said  Pepper,  for  the 
reader  will  already  have  seen  that  it  was  he;  **  and 
so  can  a  cur,  and  a  weasel,  and  a  rat — any  thing 
can  fight  except  a  woman,  and  she  can  scratch,  and 
that  is  close  aboard  of  it.  But  it  is  cunning  and 
m  knowledge  of  Indian  habits  that  we  need  now. 
With  the  Devil  two  gunshots  off,  and  that  if  John 
speaks  true,  is  his  acteval  distance,  courage  is  of 
no  more  use  than  preventer  braces  to  a  yard  when 
the  sail  has  blown  away«" 

^  If  I  do  take  upon  me  to  advise  a  Kumel  in  the 
leglar  army,  it  is  because  the  'casion  is  pressing," 
said  the  scout.  "  I  know  I've  my  gifts,  and  it's 
true  that  I  do  know  the  ways  of  them  varmints, 
the  Mingoes,  better  than  most  men,  perhaps — can 
do  more  to  sarcumvent  them  tban  any  body  in 
these  parts,  excepting  Indian  John.  Listen,  John, 
and  tell  us  what  you  have  now." 

The  Indian  listened  as  before :  "  One  gone,  one 
Atay — boss  no  go— No  Tongue  pass  on — Jabber, 
Jabber  stay  behind — red  man  the  adder,  white  man 
the  moose — one  creep,  and  no  be  heard  till  he 
Bting,  fodder  one  no  hide  any  how  no  where — head 
taller  dan  any  tree — body  fin  no  thicket.  Red  man 
gone  down  river— white  man  fall  tree,  and  go  sleep 
where  he  be." 

The  scout  made  clear  whatever  was  too  idio- 
matic in  the  Indian's  speech  for  tbe  comprehension 
of  the  worthy  Colonel.  "We  must  let  your 
friends  down  river  know  in  no  time,"  said  he, 
**  that  heavy  clouds  are  coming  up,  and  that  a 
dreadful  hard  tempest  they  threaten.  But  'tis  all 
in  the  hands  of  One — ^yes  there's  One  over  all,  yes 
there  is,  and  we'll  put  ourselves  into  His  hands, 
and  He'll  take  care  of  us  according  to  His  own 
wisdom  and  justice  and  marcy,  and  then  it  can't  go 
wrong  with  us." 

The  simple  man,  and  such  simplicity  as  his  was, 
immeasurably  of  more  value  than  the  wisdom  of 
Solomon,  if  coupled  with  guilt  and  crime — the 
simple  man  bent  his  knee  to  the  earth,  and  re- 
mained for  a  minute  in  mote  adoration  of  the  Being 
to  whose  decrees  he  so  fervently  subscribed. 

'*  We  must  be  at  the  Settlement  by  daylight,"  he 


said  falleringly,  as  he  rose  and  wiped  the  sacred 
dew  from  his  eyes. 

CHAPTER  VIII, 

Old  frieDds,  and  old  wenes ;  the  reettireoee  of  a  dieam  of 
youth ;  a  pehloos  path,  with  mn  end  io  daxineM. 

Our  narrative  now  returns  to  tbe  qaiet  habita- 
tion of  our  friend  Walmesley  on  tbe  banks  of  the 
Susquehannah.  As  far  as  regards  external  mat- 
ters, field,  forest  and  mead,  and  herds  and  flocks, 
and  solemn  grandeur  of  mountains,  and  brilHaot 
sunsets,  and  clear,  sweet  air,  and  the  other  delight- 
ful accompaniments  of  country  life— **  Nature's 
copy  seemed  eteme."  Apparently  not  a  leaf  had 
stirred,  nor  a  twig  been  shaken  by  tbe  vind  for  six 
and  thirty  lunar  revolutions ; — not  a  patch  of  moiu- 
tain  scenery  varied — the  bright,  gorgeous  sunsets 
streaming  through  the  same  gaps  in  the  Western 
mountains — the  river  as  brisk  and  merry  as  ever— 
the  flock  gathered  at  nightfall  to  the  same  sheltered 
lea — tbe  herd  congregated  in  the  same  nambers  od 
the  favorite  hill-side.  The  wise  maxim  of  the 
farmer's  life,  which,  practised,  elevates  him  to  a 
competence — perhaps  wealth,  and,  omitted,  redoces 
him  to  penury  and  want, — *  a  place  for  every  thing, 
and  every  thing  in  its  place,'  had  found  its  eiem- 
plar  in  the  worthy  Quaker;  for,  every  thing heoeaih 
his  roof  and  on  his  farm  was  conducted  with  such 
order  and  method,  that  the  laborer  of  five  years  be- 
fore, could,  upon  re^ngagement,  find  the  implemeot 
he  wanted  in  the  spot  where  he  had  left  it. 

If  there  is  so  little  change  outside  of  the  man- 
non,  there  is  as  little  within.  In  that  happy  house, 
where  all  the  finest  affections  of  human  oatore,  the 
sweet  charities  of  human  life  had  their  home,  which 
the  Virtues  never  left,  nor  the  Vices  visited,  there 
was,  in  truth,  nothing  to  change.  Least  of  all 
people  under  the  sun,  do  the  members  of  that  seet 
subscribe  to  new  opinions — new  rales  of  aetioo^ 
new  modes  of  enjoyment.  They  are  pnideot,  in- 
dustrious, patient,  sober,  charitable ;  but  their  at- 
tachment to  their  tenets  and  practices,  takes  tbe 
shape,  at  all  times,  of  bigotry ;  and  when  they  are 
in  the  ascendant,  quite  of  persecution.  With  them, 
the  status  quo  obtains  as  much  as  it  does  in  peace- 
making diplomacy.  And  Mr.  Walmesley  was 
one  of  the  last  of  his  sect  to  change  the  tenor  of  a 
life, — to  undo  in  old  age  what  had  been  well  be- 
gun in  youth,  and  beautifully  carried  otit  io  soc- 
ceeding  years.  The  habits  of  virtue  and  piety— 
the  sentiments  of  hope  and  faith — ^the  practices  of 
endurance  and  resignation,  were  now  do  more  to 
be  removed,  than  the  mountains  whose  somroits 
were  visible  from  the  windows  of  his  dwelling. 
Men  have  fallen  from  their  high  esUte  when  they 
were  past  the  years  of  "  Lord  Angelo,"  hot  socb 
was  not  George  Walmesley. 

This  only  may  be  noted  as  change  in  that  man- 
sion: that  his  sweet  daoghter,  with  inereasia; 
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loTeliness,  is  less  cheerful  than  before ;  and  that 
her  eyes,  bright  and  beaming  as  ever,  are  fre- 
queotly  dimmed  by  a  tear.  Her  cheek,  they  see, 
grows  thinner  and  paler,  and  her  walks  more 
lonely  and  abstracted.  She  sits  more  in  her 
chamber,  perusing,  with  strained  eyes,  certain  old 
papers,  whose  import  we  know  not,  but  can  guess ; 
she  resorts  more  to  old  haunts — favorite  resorts  of 
hers  in  times  past  when  there  was  one  to  bear  her 
company. 

In  vain  have  her  friends  reasoned  with  her  upon 
the  obvious  cause  of  her  grief  and  melancholy. 
"  Has  she  not  had,'*  they  say  to  her,  *'  abundant 
cause  to  thank  Heaven  that  she  is  not  his  wife  ? 
Does  she  not  know  his  un worthiness  V    And  they 
have  brought  before  her  eyes,  numerous  instances 
within  the  scope  of  their  own  observation,  of  mis- 
placed love  met  and  conquered ;  they  have  painted 
the  happy  days  that  shone  upon  the  warm  aiTec- 
tions  that  clustered  around  a  spot  hallowed  by 
another — a  happier  and  not  less  fervent  love.    But 
they  have  not  succeeded  in  their  object.     Where 
the  passion  has  been  real,  and  not  a  mere  creature 
of  a  romantic  fancy,  it  never  can  be  overcome.     If 
we  have  loved  truly  and  fervently,  we  can  never 
bring  ourselves  to  regard  its  object  with  uncon- 
cern.    Be  offended  as  we  may,  the  very  depth  of 
our  anger  so  disproportioned  to  the  cause  of  of- 
fence—oor  haste  to  substitute  favorable  construc- 
tions for  the  first  impalse— our  readiness  to  antici- 
pate the  apology,  even  to  accept  one  lame  or  im- 
potent— ^perhaps  to  be  pot  off'  with  none, — all  prove 
that  we  serve  the  tyrant  yet.    There  will  be  a 
latent  kindness — ^a  hesitating  tenderness  of  man- 
ner— an  accent  mellowed  by  fond  recollections — 
an  eye  beaming  with  irrepressible  feeling, — ^all  to 
attest  anconquered  love — a  passion  vindicating  its 
former  sincerity  by  inexpungible  signs.    What! 
though  the  memory  does  come  back  to  us,  coupled 
with  firm  conviction  of  his  or  her  unworthiness, 
though  we  feel  ourselves  plundered  of  all  joy  and 
hope,  though  we  have  been  made  to  bear  a  wound 
that  will  fester  through  life ;  still,  if  we  have  loved 
trolj',  we  cannot  forget,  and  cannot  hate; — the 
waters  of  oblivion  roll  not  for  ns.     I  believe  as 
firmly  as  I  do  any  thing  in  this  life,  that  in  ninety- 
nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred,  one  single  week,  or 
at  most  a  month,  suffices  for  the  cure  of  hearts,  by 
courtesy,  and  according  to  formula,  called  '*  bro- 
ken ;*'  but  in  the  hundreth  instance  the  sentiment 
survives  Time,  the  great  leveller  of  men  and  their 
passions,  and  stands  forth — a  lonely  beacon  on  an 
unfrequented  coast — to  prove  that  there  are  such 
things  in  men  and  women  as  truth  and  sincerity, 
and  deep  and  abiding  faith, — as  Constancy  that 
will  not  yield  to  adverse  circumstances — as  Love 
that  lasts  till  death,  and  perhaps  survives  it.    But 
of   the  great  mass  of  what  are  called  ''attach- 
ments**— ^pah !  I  laugh  to  think  of  them,  slight  fe- 
they  are— caught  from  the  curls  of  a  mustache, 


or  the  graceful  disposition  of  a  set  of  ringlets— 
whims,  hatched  out  of  Stults*  best  set-off*,  or  Ma^ 

dame *8  happy  tonrnure.     These  affairs  are 

never  fatal :  they  rank  in  mortality  with  the  pim- 
ple that  demands  a  *'  patch." 

Pennsylvania  is  a  mountainous  region,  and  her 
scenery  is  surpassingly  picturesque  and  magnifi- 
cent.    I  speak  not  so  much  of  the  wild  sublimity 
of  the  inaccessible  summit — of  the  savage  gran- 
deur of  the  scenes  amongst  which  I  first  drew  my 
breath,  as  of  the  quiet  beauty  of  the  delightful  val- 
lies  those  ridges  embosom,  and  which  sometimes 
burst  upon  you  so  suddenly,  and  teem  with  such 
unimagined  loveliness,  as  to  cause  thrills  of  rap- 
ture to  chase  each  other  through  the  most  sober 
bosoms.    The  rivers  which  pass  through  the  many 
gaps  in  the  links  of  the  Apalachian  chain,  are  the 
most  pictnresqoe  in  North  America.  They  lack  but 
the  charm  of  association,  and  the  aid  of  classic 
pens,  to  rival  in  the  world's  estimation,  the  more 
bruited  of  the  elder  continent.    The  Juniatta  winds 
its  way,  now  through  shelving  and  rocky  banks, 
and  now  through  most  beautiful  meadows— The 
Monongahela,  rich  with  historical  legends,  flows 
noisily  along,  fringed  with  alders  and  grapevines, 
and  ivy  and  crimson  columbine ;  and,  glory  of  all| 
the  broad,  broken,  irregular  Snsqoehannah  leaps, 
at  times,  with  tremendous  strength,  through  chasms 
faced  with  eternal  ramparts  of  embattled  rock, 
from  whose  fissures  sprout  the  pine  and  laurel,  and 
then  for  a  space,  floats  along  as  quietly  as  a  healthy 
child  exhausted  with  play,  and  having  fretted  its 
hour,  drops  into  its  evening  slumber.    I  have  read 
of  the  Happy  Valley  of  Rasselas  and  Theverilus, 
and  Bion  and  Moschus  could  only  have  written 
their  sweet  idyllia  vnth  wondrous  beauty  spread 
out  before  them ;  but  they  saw,  I  am  persuaded, 
not  a  tithe  of  the  wondrous  charms  these  same 
valleys  display.    Make  the  time  morning,  and  the 
season  summer,  and  from  those  giant  peaks  sur- 
vey the  eastern  horizon — see  the  flocks  and  herds 
grazing  the  emerald  pastures,  and  the  sturdy  reaper 
plying  bis  task  in  the  yellow  wheatfield,  and  the 
blithe  mower  his  in  the  scented  clover,-— -and  tell 
me,  can'st  thou  conceive  that  the  wide  earth  hath 
a  lovelier  scene  ? 

Of  all  these  beautiful  valleys,  say,  travelled 
reader !  which  wouldst  thou  name  as  ranking  first 
in  loveliness — upon  which  wouldst  thou  indite  pas- 
torals— in  which  find  themes  best  adapted  to  song 
and  madrigall  Thou  hast  as  much  beauty— of 
another  nature,  to  choose  amongst,  as  the  Dardan 
prince  on  Mount  Ida,  and,  perhaps,  thy  choice  may 
be  as  difficult  and  perplexed  as  his  when  deciding 
between  the  rival  queens.  But  were  I  the  umpire, 
not  a  minute  should  I  hesitate  in  giving  the  prefer* 
ence  to  Wyoming — ^fair — gentle — lovely— ewcet 
Wyoming!  devout  and  rapturous  theme  of  poet^ 
naturalist — divine — historian! — Wyoming  so  gra* 
ced  by  natural  advantages — so  unfortunate  in  its 
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whole  history — so  replete  with  present  beanty — so 
fraaght  with  bitter  recollections ! — ^Wyoming  with 
thy  wave  to*day,  bright  and  sparkling — to-morrow, 
empurpled  by  a  living  torrent  from  the  veins  of 
thy  sons  and  daughters — at  once  Arcadia  and 
Thraeia — Tempo  to-day,  and  Sahara  to-morrow. 
I  have  seen  in  my  wanderings,  many  beautiful 
scenes — my  eyes  have  beheld  many  of  the  ely- 
sioms  of  the  Old  World,  and  nearly  aU  of  the 
most  eonspicaous  in  the  New ;  bat  never  yet  have 
they  feasted  on  sach  loveliness,  as  when  standing 
on  one  of  the  mountains  that  girdle  this  ralley  on 
either  hand,  I  have  trembled  with  enthusiasm — 
been  silent  from  depth  of  admiration — wept  from 
excessive  jny  at  its  wondrous,  its  scarce  earthly 
beanty.  Vale  of  Evesham !  waters  of  Keswick ! 
landscapes  of  Tuscany !  slopes  by  the  **  arrowy 
Rhine !"  for  what  do  ye  justly  claim  preeminence 
over  this  elysiura  of  my  own  bright  land  1 

And  here,  close  by  as  it  were,  in  the  centre  of 
this  lovely  spot,  was  the  home  of  the  fair  being, 
whose  unhappy  fortunes  my  story  clHronicles.  Meet 
was  it  that  one  so  pore  and  lovely  should  be  the 
bird  of  such  a  paradise,  and  never  with  greater  ap- 
propriateness could  one  be  called  the  "  daughter 
of  the  soil."  ''  The  Passion  Flower,"  says  the 
'  Manual  for  a  Lady^s  Garden,*  "  must  be  planted 
in  a  rich,  warm  spot — ^it  is  tender,  and  will  not 
stand  the  winter." 

It  was  now  that  for  the  first  time,  we  began  to 
fear  for  the  life  of  our  common  darling.  She 
moved  about  from  day  to  day  in  her  household 
cares  with  seeming  alacrity,  and  no  manifest  out- 
break of  sorrow ;  bat  he  is  not  half  way  through 
the  first  lesson  in  philosophy,  who  has  yet  to  learn 
that  the  heart  may  be  bursting  with  grief,  whilst 
the  nerves,  schooled  to  endurance,  remain  calm, 
and  the  face  wears  no  appearance  of  sorrow.  But 
there  was  sufficient  indication  of  her  great  unhap- 
piness  to  make  us  fear  for  the  end.  Her  manner 
was  too  uncertain  and  fitful  to  indicate  repose  of 
the  secret  soul.  She  would  join  in  our  conversa- 
tion, at  times,  with  ready  cheerfulness,  and  main- 
tain her  part  in  it  with  animation — She  would  say 
those  sparkling  things  for  which,  in  earlier  days, 
she  had  been  remarkable,  but  it  was  easy  to  see 
that  there  was  an  under  current  of  recollections  at 
rariance  with  her  assumed  manner.  Frequently  in 
the  middle  of  a  lively  dialogue,  the  tears  would 
rush  to  her  eyes,  and  she  would  escape  to  her 
chamber,  apparently  to  perform  penance  for  the 
wrong  done  the  truth  of  her  heart.  The  name  of 
Ramsay  was  never  mentioned  in  her  presence,  nor 
the  most  remote  allusion  ever  made  to  him.  Alas! 
how  little  such  precautions  avail  to  subdue  an  un- 
happy passion.  Whilst  memory  remains  to  tell 
us  of  the  gifts  and  pledges  of  young  love,  and  the 
hours  of  meeting  and  parting,  and  particular  tones 
and  words  of  endearment ;  and  whilst  there  is  the 
sunset  we  admired  together,  and  the  moon  we  wor- 


shipped for  the  minutes  it  lent  us  to  whisper  oor 
sweet  secrets  in, — how  can  we  forget  t  K,  to  calm 
her  troubled  spirit,  I  lured  her  out  to  admire  with 
roe  the  budding  beauties  of  the  spring,  and  to  gaze 
upon  that  which  has  more  power  to  aootbe  a  lace- 
rated heart  than  any  other  of  God's  beautiful  pic- 
tures— a  summer  morning  vista, — ^Ihe  little  brook 
by  the  grapevine,  brought  a  sigh — and  the  itile 
at  the  rustic  grotto,  a  blush — and  the  bank  of 
moss-roses,  a  flood  of  tears,  and  I  would  find  my- 
self obliged,  gently,  to  urge  her  return.  Sbe  took 
no  pains  to  recall  bis  memory — Of  his  gifU  not  ooe 
did  she  voluntarily  preserve ;  but  every  thing?  arooad 
her,  had  a  voice  to  remind  her  of  him  she  lored. 

Mr.  Walmesley  was  a  good  and  pioos  man,  and 
he  was  also  a  wise  and  prudent  one.  He  knew 
better  than  any  person  I  have  ever  seen,  how  to 
soothe  sorrow,  and  pluck  the  rankling  arrow  from 
affliction.  He  saw  the  conflict  in  the  heart  of  bis 
daughter,  and  knowing  how  much  society  may  do 
to  heal  wounded  afiectiuns,  and  that  banishmeDt, 
for  a  time,  from  the  theatre  of  unhappy  events  and 
agonizing  recollections,  is  the  best  care  for  those 
same  wounds,  he  determined  that  Mary  abooid 
visit  a  dear  and  valued  friend,  who  lived  in  the 

town  of  Wilkesbarre,  miles  from  bis  own 

dwelling. 

Wilkesbarre  was  a  pleasant  plaoe;~fais  fiieod 
had  a  large  family  of  young  persons  of  both  aeieo— 
of  very  cheerful  tempers,  who  saw  much  lively 
company ;  and  if  gladness  ever  revisited  ber  heart, 
the  Quaker  believed  the  step  to  ensure  it  most  be 
taken  now,  and  the  train  laid  at  once  at  the  fireside 
of  Joseph  Bidlack. 

To  the  house  of  Mr.  Bidlack  he  carried  Us 
daughter,  or  rather  I  carried  her  for  him,  in  the 
month  of  May,  1778.  Jt  may  excite  some  anr- 
prtse,  that  he  should  have  allowed  her  to  go  in  that 
direction,  whilst  he  could  have  sent  her  to  a  safer 
spot — to  Philadelphia,  perhaps,  to  a  safe  place  cer- 
tainly. It  was  now  the  height  of  oor  struggle  for 
independence,  and  the  present  promised  to  be  a 
most  bloody  campaign.  We  feared  no  irrtiption 
from  the  regular  army  warring  on  the  seacoast; 
our  danger  was  to  be  apprehended  alt<?geiher  from 
the  tories  and  savages  on  the  Northern  frontier, 
arrayed  by  the  sagacity,  kept  together  by  the  pru- 
dence, and  directed  by  the  wisdom,  of  thai  wisest 
but  most  merciless  of  British  commanders,  Sir 
Guy  Carleton,  Governor  of  the  Canadas.  The 
character  of  those  savages,  and  the  nature  and  ex- 
tent of  the  influences  at  work  there,  promised 
bloody  deeds  soon.  On  that  frontier  were  foaod 
the  Six  Nations,  of  all  the  Indians  in  North  Ame- 
rica, unquestionably  the  wisest  and  most  warlike— 
the  tiger  of  the  Bengal  jungle  gifted  with  more 
philanthropy,  the  fox  with  less  cunning,  tbe  lioa 
with  less  audacity.  They  have  been  called  the 
"  Romans  of  the  Western  world."  I  ha^e  ^ 
learned  at  what  period  of  Roman  history  the  com- 
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parison  is  intended  to  apply,  bat  if  it  mean  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  seten-billed  city,  at  any  time  an- 
tecedent to  the  time  of  Camillna,  I  shall  use  the 
freedom  to  assert,  that  the  Iroquois  were  infi* 
nitely  tbeir  superiors.  But  then  I  must  remark, 
that  I  am  no  great  admirer  of  the  Roman  charac- 
ter,— have  hot  a  poor  opinion  of  the  vaunted  Bru- 
tus and  Cassius— of  eloquent  Cicero,  and  witty 
Horace,  and  stem  Cato.  I  deem  that  our  vene- 
ration for  that  warlike  people  would  have  under- 
gone a  great  abatement,  if  the  nations  who  opposed 
them  in  their  march  to  universal  dominion,  had 
poesessed  annalists  of  equal  power  to  portray  events, 
and  greater  truthfulness  to  delineate  character. 

It  was  Mr.  Walmesley*s  fault,  as  it  was  that  of 
his  sect  generally,  to  rely  too  much  on  their  cha- 
racter of  universal  peacemakers.     He  believed 
that  what  the  great  apostle  of  his  creed,  Penn, 
found  so  easy  of  performance,  could  not  be  diffi- 
cult for  those  who  professed  his  tenets,  and  followed 
hia  rules  of  conduct.     That  great  man,  wisest  of 
all  legislators,  for  he  found  means  to  execute  penal 
laws  without  a  vindicatory  clause,  had  left  it  a  de- 
monstrated problem,  that  justice  and  benevolence 
would  subdue  the  most  savage  natures,  and  lure 
them  back  to  gentleness  and  mercy.     He  brought 
those  stem  men  to  obey  his  laws,  with  as  much 
ease  as  a  lady  falconer  of  the  twelfth  century  would 
lure  back  her  escaped  bird ;  nay,  had  the  same  lady- 
£iir,  by  a  mere  motion  of  her  finger,  brought  the 
bird  to  her  jewelled  wrist,  at  the  moment  of  his 
striking  the  quarry,  and  ere  he  had  inflicted  the 
blow,  it  had  not  been  a  more  wondrous  victory 
over  brute  nature,  and  savage  instinct,  than  that  of 
the  immortal  Penn  over  the  restless  occupants  of 
the  wilds  he  came  to  enfranchise.    He  found  them 
as  little  penetrable  to  gentle  influences,  as  the  heart 
of  the  oak  whose  limbs  canopied  them  at  the  far- 
famed  Treaty ; — in  ten  years  they  had  become  the 
gentlest  and  kindest  of  savages,  the  mildest  and 
most  conciliatory  of  wild  men.     Meeting  ever  with 
kindness — seeing  every  promise  made  good,  both 
in  the  spirit  and  the  letter — ^justice  done  to  all — no 
particular  favor  shown  to  the  strong — no  special 
injustice  practised  on  the  weak — punishment  tem- 
pered by  mercy,  and  thrift  controlled  by  charity 
and  benevolence, — they  grew,  by  the  persuasive  elo- 
quence of  example,  to  be  almost  like  those  they 
imitated.     This  miracle  was  performed  on  the 
Delawares.   The  Iroquois,  never  having  had  a  Wil- 
liam Penn — never  having  been  placed  in  contact  with 
such  gentle  influences,  retained  all  their  savage 
fierceness,  and  went  into  the  strife  o^  the  revolu- 
tion with  precepts  of  an  opposite  tendency,  urging 
them  to  blood  and  havock — with  British  emissa- 
ries inciting  them  to  carnage,  and  glorying  in  the 
foul  reputation. 

It  was  arranged  that  I  should  stay  at  Wilkes- 
barre,  whilst  Mary  resided  there.    This  was  a 


I  took  increased  pleasure  in  society,  and  social  in- 
tercourse. The  timidity  of  my  early  youth  wore 
off,  and  with  it,  the  suspicion  that  I  was  the  ob- 
ject of  dislike  and  ridicule.  It  is  inseparable  from 
human  nature,  that  one  who  knows  that  he  is  re- 
markable for  deformity,  should  not,  for  a  ^hile, 
and  until  he  has  learned  to  estimate  the  actual 
weight  it  has  with  the  world,  imagine  every  laugh 
levelled  at  him ;  but  if  the  sufferer  possess  good 
sense  and  sound  judgment,  the  apprehension  will 
speedily  disappear ;  and  if  an  occasional  taunt  do 
pass,  he  will  soon  see  that  it  proceeds  from  a  weak 
mind,  and  it  will  therefore  give  him  no  pain. 

The  benefit  anticipated  from  a  change  of  air  and 
scene  did  not  take  place — the  catastrophe  was 
heightened  with  a  fearful  rapidity.  At  once  upon 
removal,  her  melancholy  took  a  deeper  tone — ^her 
abstraction  and  listlessness  increased — her  cheek 
grew  paler — her  eye  every  day  less  lively,  and 
more  downcast — with,  at  times,  a  light  that  seemed 
the  gleam  of  incipient  insanity : — but  the  decline 
was  the  most  rapid  I  ever  saw.  By  the  middle  of 
June  she  was  so  weak  as  to  be  compelled  to  lie 
down  upon  a  conch  for  a  considerable  part  of  each 
day.  Her  father  and  mother  were  at  her  side 
upon  the  first  intelligence  of  her  increased  illness; 
and  as  our  family  were  now  all  here,  Mr.  Walmes- 
ley,  for  our  greater  convenience,  took  a  small 
house  just  out  of  the  village. 

Never  did  human  nature,  never  did  Christian 
faith  take  a  more  beautiful  shape  than  it  took  in 
this  little  household.  The  sweet  sufferer,  the 
most  lovely  thing  I  have  ever  seen  in  this  world, 
grew  each  day  more  radiant  with  beauty  that 
seemed  not  of  this  worid — so  celestial  and  un- 
earthlike; — and  then  so  meek,  tranquil,  and  re- 
signed. No  word  of  complaint,  no  exclamation  of 
pain  broke  from  her  lips ; — there  was  none  of  the 
querulous  impatience  that  usually  attends  a  disease 
that  wears  out  the  physical  form,  whilst  it  leaves 
the  mind  unimpaired — perhaps  brightened,  for  so 
have  many  acute  writers  contended.  She  knew 
that  she  was  dying;  but  as  life  had  ceased,  long 
since,  to  have  any  charms  for  her,  so  death  had  no 
terrors. 

The  father  and  mother  gave  evidence  of  the 
same  resignation.  She  was  their  only  child- 
other  relative  they  had  none — nothing  to  love  be- 
sides her  on  this  side  the  grave ;  and  yet  it  was 
only  in  their  pale  cheeks  and  ceaseless  watching, 
that  you  could  see  that  they  realized  the  full  ex- 
tent of  the  impending  calamity.  For  myself,  I 
must  admit  that  I  bore  it  with  no  attempt  at  com- 
posure. No  brother  ever  loved  sister  better  than 
I  loved  Mary — I  could  almost  have  died  to  save 
her.  Now  I  saw  her  going  to  the  tomb,  and 
nothing  could  I  do  to  arrest  her  immediate  journey 
thither.  A  few  days  more,  and  we  would  follow 
this  beloved  being  to  the  bourne  from  which  there 


pleasant  arrangement  for  me,  for  as  I  grew  older,  is  no  return. 
Vol.  Vffl.— 87 
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One  only  Boarce  of  gratification  presented  itself 
at  this  time,  and  that  was  the  daily  increasing 
prospect  that  our  delightful  valley  would  not  be 
Tisited  with  the  horrors  of  war.  Messengers  came, 
and  brought  us  tidings  that  the  projected  inyasion 
of  Wyoming  was  given  up.  The  reports  were  so 
fully  credit^,  that  a  great  portion  of  the  men  ca- 
pable of  bearing  arms,  left  the  valley  to  enlist  in 
the  Continental  army.  The  deep  cunning  of  the 
plan  to  disarm  us  both  of  men  and  vigilance,  be- 
longed, beyond  doubt,  to  Butler  and  Warrender. 
They  it  was  who  planned  the  whole  expedition. 
So  deep  was  our  security,  that,  down  to  the  very 
moment  of  attack,  we  had  no  suspicion  of  our  dan- 
ger. That  we  were  not  slaughtered  in  our  beds 
was  owing  entirely  to  the  native  sagacity  of  one 
man — our  old  friend  Pepper. 

CHAPTER  VIII. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  last  day  of  June,  in  the 
principal  apartment  of  the  house  numbered  101  j, 
Water-street,  Snickerdam — the  "  i,"  in  the  opin- 
ion of  the  Dutch  bostmen,  signifying  that  the  town 
itself  was  half  mud  and  half  water — sat  the  Misses 
Medusa  Eunice  and  Circe  Leah  Pepper,  daughters 
of  our  old  friend,  Capting  Saul,  exchanging  sighs 
and  glances  with  a  gentleman  of  very  handsome 
features,  fashionable  appearance,  and  most  agreea- 
ble manners.  As  the  family  of  our  worthy  friend, 
the  cidevant  master  of  the  Schooner  Speedwell,  in 
the  St.  Kitts^  trade,  have  received  but  a  brief  no- 
tice, I  shall  seize  the  occasion  to  introduce  this 
portion  of  it,  by  courtesy,  the  most  amiable,  the 
marriageable  daughters,  to  the  notice  of  my  readers. 
I  will  begin  the  description,  by  premising  that 
there  was  in  this  family  such  a  commodity  of 
names  as  never  was  seen  in  any  family  before. 
The  mother,  as  I  remarked  in  the  earlier  pages, 
was  a  very  weak  and  ignorant  woman,  and  withal 
a  great  reader  of  ultra-romantic  stories.  By  an 
unfortunate  chance,  she  had  alighted  on  a  volume 

of *'  Offid's  Multomorphus,^*  so  she  called 

the  book,  and  ^*' there  was  the  names  for  her;" 
whilst  the  father,  being  sensible  and  practical,  went 
to  the  puritan  vocabulary  of  the  village,  where  be 
was  born,  and  where  Jethro  and  Peleg,  and  Seth 
and  Faith,  Temperance,  Ruth  and  Leah,  were 
popular  and  cherished  names.  Each  stood  en- 
trenched in  the  right  each  claimed  to  name  the 
child,  and  there  could  be  no  other  expedient 
thought  of  to  reconcile  the  dispute  than  to  give 
each  child  two  names  beside  the  patronymic.  But 
the  chief  oddity  of  the  thing  was  the  oddity  of  the 
choice  on  the  part  of  both,  Medusa  being  the  name 
of  a  belle  in  ancient  times,  whose  hair  looked  best 
under  a  nightcap;  and  Circe,  that  of  another  beauty 
of  old,  much  addicted  to  potent  cups,  and  to  dab- 
bling in  other  witchcraft  than  that  proper  to  the 
sex.    And  the  choice  on  the  part  of  the  father, 


must  have  been  made  before  the  amelioratiDg  in- 
fluence of  the  brandy  and  water  was  felt.  Amidst 
the  many  beautiful  names  to  be  found  in  the  Scrip- 
tures— Sarah,  Mary,  Martha,  Rachel,  Adds,  Id  m- 
lect  Eunice,  Dorcas,  Leah  and  Tabitbs,  betokened 
more  obtuseness  of  intellect,  than  oar  friend  lesUy 
possessed. 

Besides  the  Misses  Medusa  Eunice,  and  Ciiee 
Leah,  whose  business  it  was  to  eotertaia  the 
stranger  especially,  Mrs.  Pepper  came  to  ttie  door 
occasionally,  and  loitered  to  say  a  word  to  eocoor- 
age  and  enlighten:  and  once  to  inquire  of  the 
daughters,  *'  if  the  Kornel  had  promised  to  send  his 
adecong  to  say  when  he  would  come  back!^ 

'*  Your  husband  is  in  the  army  thenT  asked  the 
polite  stranger. 

*'La!  yes — bin  down  to  Head  Qoarten— la! 
yes,  been  expatriated  from  his  own  dooiieil  for 
four  long  months,  but  he  come  back,  and  *8  now 
off*  'pon  the  look-out  for  Brant,  and  them  dimoj- 
gogs  of  his,  as  scalp  so  many  innocents  like  my- 
self." 

^'Innocents,  indeed!"  said  the  stranger  aside; 
and  then  remarked  blandly, "  if  he  travels  for  busi- 
ness, he  will  find  it  quite  too  warm;  if  forpleasoie, 
of  just  the  temperature.  You  spoke  of  an  aid-de- 
camp— your  husband  is  in  the  army  tbeol" 
«« La !  yes,  Kurnel  in  the  Wrigglers,*"  (Regnlirs.) 
"  I  should  have  known  it,'*  remarked  the  geDtte- 
man  with  a  graceful  inclination  of  the  head.  **Tba 
epaulette  not  only  communicates  a  polish  to  those 
who  wear  it,  but  to  their  families  also— etes  te 
their  friends.  It  gives  an  easy  and  graceful  confi- 
dence, and  a  flow  of  conversation  which  is  qiute 
captivating." 

** There,  gals!  do  you  hear  thatT  said  Mn. 
Pepper  quite  aloud.  "  There*s  nothing  in  Snick- 
erdam thatUI  come  along  aide  of  this  ere  yoongster 
for  politeness." 

"  I  have  been  many  times  indignant  with  my 
revered  parents,"  he  continued, ''  that  they  shoold 
have  withstood  my  inclination  for  a  military  life« 
although  they  did  bestow  upon  me  the  highest 
calling  man  may  have  in  this  vain  and  traositoiy 
world.  You  see  I  wear  the  garb  of  the  clerical 
profession." 

"  I  see  you  got  a  new  black  shute,"  said  Dorcas 
Circe,  "and  it's  wery  fine  cloth  too,  1  see.  It 
cost,  I  dare  say,  a  pound  ten,  an  eU  Flemisb, 
(Miss  Dorcas  was  deep  in  arithmetic  at  that  tioie.) 
Shall  you  stay  and  preach  for  Mr.  Folljwhaek 
next  Sabbit !" 

'*  I  am  not  able  to  say  at  this  momeDt,  bat  I 
rather  think  not.  There  are  points  of  diffeieocs 
between  us  touching  eucharistal  matters,**  replied 
the  graceful  stranger—"  if  Colonel  Pepper  weie 
at  home  I  might." 

''  Odsuckers !  bow  glad  I  am,"  said  the  taleoied 
matron— "why  I  'specto  the  Kurnel  to-nigbt some, 
and  to-morrow  morniiig  Mrtin«" 
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**  It  is  difficult,  I  bave  heard,  to  calculate  for 
nilitary  men/^  remurked  the  reverend  gentleman ; 
**  if  be*8  engaged  in  actual  service,  he  has  scarcely 
the  command  of  his  own  time.  He  may  be  a  pri- 
soner, madam." 

**  Prisoner !  not  he — no  fags !  why  he^s  got  the 
Scout,  and  Indian  John,  which  was  a  Delaware 
Chief,  they  say,  when  Penn  come  to  this  country, 
and  you  canH  supperise  them  with  an  aroboush  any 
more  than  you  can  catch  a  weasel  in  a  long  nap." 

**  The  distance  may  prevent  his  return." 

^  He*s  only  gone  up  to  the  Falls  to  look  out  for 
the  Injans  and  Tories,  which  ar  a  threatening 
Wyoming  with  a  wisit." 

** Indians  and  Tories!  how^s  thisi"  demanded 
the  reverend  gentleman. 

**  Yes !  and  what*s  more,  headed  by  John  Butler, 
aad  the  salvage  chief,  Brant.  Since  Wednesday 
two  weeks,  there  has  been  a  story  on  the  tapers 
(tapis),  that  Butler  mediagtated  an  innervasion  of 
the  walley.  Now  husband  heard  on  it  on  Head 
Qaarters,  and  comes  home  to  look  arter  the  mat- 
ter. Says  I  to  him  says  I,  let  people  stew  their 
own  parsnips,  let  the  miller  grind  his  own  grist ; 
doD^t  you  go  anear  them  there  walley  folks — stay 
mt  ham,  and  purtect  your  own — show  your  pin- 
feathers  for  your  own  chickens,  says  I.  But  men 
aiet  fond  of  listening  to  their  wives,  more's  the 
pitj;  and  the  consekins  is,  that  one-half  of  the  time 
the  &t  is  all  in  the  fire,  morels  the  pity." 

**  I  know  but  little  of  military  matters,"  said  the 
xeverend  gentleman  with  a  smile ;  '*  but  I  should 
think  that  the  folks  of  the  valley  were  numerous 
eaongh  to  defend  it." 

*'  My  man  says  not.  You  know  there  has  been 
IbU  three  hundred  drifted  into  the  Wrigglers,  and 
gone,  half  to  dost  and  ashes,  Tore  now." 

'*  Still  I  should  think  there  was  a  sufficient  force 
lemaining  to  defend  it.  I  have  somewhere  seen  it 
Mated  that  there  were  eleven  hundred  fighting 
men  in  the  settlement." 

**  Botheration,  stranger,  and  what  o^  that,  when 
ft  hundred  of  them  are  Tories,  and  a  hundred  more 
ready  to  join  the  strongest  1  Saul  says,  that  if 
Brant  and  Butler  are  sixteen  hundred  strong,  and 
fight,  he  says,  like  hell-born  devils,  as  they  always 
do — Pm  using  SauKs  very  words,  theyMl  sweep  the 
walley  from  eeod  to  eend,  he  says,  in  two  days^ 
time." 

**  Not,  I  should  hope,  with  such  brave  men  as 
Colonel  Pepper  to  lead  them,  aided  by  the  talents 
end  experience  of  Washington's  generals." 

**  Washington's  generals !  why  Zeb  Butler  leads 
them,  and  he  is  nothing  but  an  old  woman,  and 
Nat  Dennison  isn't  a  pinch  of  rapparee  better. 
Perhaps  His  my  excessive  purdeliction  for  my  hos- 
bend  that  makes  me  say  it — but  fags !  I  do  think 
that  Old  Saul  Pepper  is  the  only  raal  good  hofficer 
ia  the  Walley.  He  fears  nothing.  In  the  terri- 
falaat  tempest  you  ever  did  see,  when  I've  bin  sha- 


king like  one  with  a  tartan  (tertian  ague  she 
meant),  he  has  sot  and  laughed  at  it  most  provo- 
king." 

In  this  and  other  cheerful  and  interesting  con- 
versation they  sat  for  a  couple  of  hours,  and  plea- 
sant hours  they  were  no  doubt.  The  reverend 
gentleman  spoke  of  the  times  most  feelingly,  depre- 
cating almost  with  tears,  the  civil  war  raging,  and 
the  atrocities  committed  by  the  maraudering  To- 
ries, about  whom  he  expressed  himself  with  rather 
more  bitterness  than  his  sacred  calling  would  seem 
to  admit  of.  He  regretted,  very  much,  the  ab- 
sence of  the  brave  head  of  the  family,  but  professed 
his  belief  that  thev  should  meet  nevertheless.  Miss 
Medusa  Eunice  could  scarce  restrain  her  tears, 
when,  professing  good  cause  for  his  immediate  and 
somewhat  abrupt  departure,  he  took  his  leave. 
His  warm  and  affectionate  manner  at  first,  had 
flattered  them  into  the  hope  of  an  event  never  yet 
accomplished  in  the  Pepper  family — the  union  of 
two  bodies  by  the  connecting  link  of  marriage.  For, 
although  the  head  of  it  was  a  colonel,  and  a  most 
popular  colonel  too,  and  that  his  Water-street 
speculations  had  put  him  in  possession  of  large 
wealth,  and  though  no  girls  since  the  flood  had 
tried  harder  to  achieve  the  captivity  of  eligibles 
than  the  Misses  Pepper,  two  or  three  ooly  had 
come  to  woo,  and  nobody  to  wed.  Clytemnestra 
Ruth,  the  third  daughter,  had  almost  realized  an 
offer — she  had  actually  understood  a  question,  put 
as  a  direct  proposal  for  the  preliminary  company- 
keeping,  and  had  referred  the  supposed  suitor  to 
her  father ;  but  the  gentleman  declared  seriously, 
that,  in  her  agitation,  she  had  entirely  mistaken 
his  question,  which  was  simply  the  time  of  night. 

The  stranger  had  not  been  gone  more  than  two 
or  three  hours,  when  Colonel  Pepper  returned 
home.  He  heard  them  discuss  the  merits  of  the 
stranger — his  fine  figure,  handsome  face,  beautiful 
clothes,  &c. 

'*  Oh,  Paa !  sich  a  nice  man  you  never  did  see," 
said  Circe  Leah. 

*'A  wery  purlite  gentleman  sartin,"  said  Mrs. 
Pepper. 

"  What  was  his  height,  Eunice?" 

Miss  Medusa  Eunice  replied  with  a  description 
as  accurate  as  memory  permitted. 

"  A  spy,  by ,"  said  the  colonel.     "  I  see  it 

all,  and  there's  nothing  that  any  one  of  you  knows 
that  he  don't.  Ho  has  siAed  you  sweetly.  Bad ! 
bad !  Have  you  any  suspicion,  Polly,  what  is  to 
happen  shortly  1" 

Mrs.  Pepper,  applying  her  small  modicum  of 
wit  to  the  desired  scrutiny,  and  meeting  no  re- 
sponse from  the  intellectual  oracle,  answered  "  no !" 

"  Then  I  will  tell  you,  my  wife,"  said  he,  whilst 
the  tears  coursed  his  broad  and  manly  cheek, 
through  which  time  was  beginning  to  plough  deep 
furrows — '*  in  less  than  forty-eight  hours  the  whole 
force  of  Tories  and  Indians  will  be  upon  ua.  They 
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number  three  times  as  many  men  as  we,  and  are 
commanded  by  brave  and  resolute  men-— we  by  of- 
ficers entirely  unfit  for  the  responsible  dnties  they 
haye  assumed.  If  we  are  defeated,  and  small 
hope  is  there  for  as—merciful  God !  what  scenes 
will  ensue.  Polly,  this  very  night  yoa  and  the 
children  must  go  down  river,  and  remain  there  till 
the  danger  is  past." 

*'And  will  you  go  toot"  demanded  the  wife 
tearfully — for  though*  very  weak  and  silly,  she 
loved  her  husband. 

"  No,  Polly,  no !  I  return  to  onr  little  army  in 
less  than  two  hours.  I  am  here  only  to  provide 
for  the  safety  of  my  family :  that  accomplished,  I 
rejoin  my  friends.  And  if  your  fine  clergyman  be 
he  I  suspect  it  is — the  bloody  Warrender,  with  an 
alias 9  ril  keep  to  myself  for  the  present ;  d — n  me 
if  I  meet  him,  if  I  don*t  pay  him  the  debt  I  owe 
him,  sanctimoniously,  all  upon  the  nail,  and  no 
'stallments,  as  Rhenebeck  says  when  he  tells  the 
funny  story  of  our  first  acquaintance  and  nego- 
ciation." 

In  two  hours,  the  Pepper  ^family  were  floating 
down  the  river — all  save  the  veteran  head,  and  he 
was  in  his  march  to  rejoin  the  small  band  of  doomed 
men  awaiting  the  onset. 

CHAPTER  IX. 

Happy  should  we  deem  it  for  the  honor  of  humanity  that 
the  whole  account  waa  demonatraled  to  be  a  fable. — An- 
naU  1779. 

On  the  3d  July,  1776,  the  disposition  of  the  ri- 
Tal  parties  contending  for  the  possession  of  the 
▼alley  of  Wyoming,  was  this : 

At  the  distance  of  one  mile  from  the  head  of  the 
▼alley,  stood  Fort  Wiatermoot,  so  called  after  a 
bloody  Tory,  who  had  made  himself  conspicuous 
in  this  and  man^  other  instances,  for  his  ferocious 
counsels,  and  cruel  conduct.  Of  this  fort,  the  in- 
vading force — sixteen  hundred  strong,  of  whom 
four  hundred  were  Indians,  on  the  evening  of  that 
day,  took  possession.  Colonel  John  Butler  may 
be  said  to  have  commanded-in-chief,  though  the 
obedience  yielded  to  him  by  his  savage  auxiliaries, 
was  of  the  slightest  texture,  and  least  possible 
amount.  From  this  fort,  and  point  (Tappui  of  their 
strength,  small  scouting  parties  were  sent  out  as 
well  for  purposes  of  general  plunder,  as  to  procure 
provisions  for  the  troops,  and  forage  for  the  horses. 
It  was  an  object,  and  in  all  warfare  it  is  a  legal 
one,  to  spy  out  the  land,  and  its  plenty  or  naked- 
ness, its  weak  points,  and  strong  defences,  and  as- 
sailable men,  and  therefrom  to  deduce  the  strate- 
gematic  policy  of  the  prospective  campaign.  We 
have  the  assurance  of  contemporary  history  to  aid 
my  awn  recollections  of  the  time,  that  bribery  was 
freely  resorted  to — ^that  "  secret  service  money" 
was  no  more  spared  here,  than  it  was  by  Horace 
Walpole  or  Cardinal  Richelieu.  The  ease  with 
which  spies  traversed  the  valley  without  detection, 


proved  not  less  the  imbecility  of  one  partj,  than 
the  cunning  of  the  other;  and^  I  fear,  a  readier  ac- 
quaintance with  the  charms  of  British  gold,  than 
has  been  suspected  or  recorded. 

On  the  west  bank  of  the  river,  just  below  Mo- 
nockonock  Island,  and  some  three  miles  above 
Fort  Wyoming,  there  was  a  fortification  of  little 
worth,  to  which  the  people  of  the  valley  resorted 
for  security  on  this  occasion.  In  this  fort,  which 
took  its  appellation  of  *' Forty  Fort*"  from  the 
names  of  the  forty  settlers  by  whom  it  was  built— 
in  most  chronicles  it  is  known  as  Kingstoo—in 
this  fort,  were  hastily  met,  on  the  morning  of 
the  third,  the  bone  and  sinew  of  the  settlemeDt— t 
band  numbering  something  leas  than  four  hundred, 
the  bravest,  and  most  active  of  the  whole  popola- 
tion.  Small  parties — just  enough  to  kindle  signal 
fires  and  bar  gates,  were  left  in  the  other  forts,— 
the  remainder  of  the  entire  force  of  the  vallej  wu 
assembled  here. 

The  reader  will  admit,  that  I  was  not  ftamed  for 
warlike  deeds ;  yet  no  man  within  the  belt  of  moan- 
tains  that  encompasses  Wyoming,  had  weapons  on 
his  thigh  for  its  defence,  sooner  than  the  Hanch- 
back.  It  was  impossible  that  I  should  rise  to  the 
dignity  of  a  hero,  or  emulate  the  exploits  of  a  pala- 
din ;  but  I  had  as  much  to  lose  as  many  a  man  of 
complete  proportions  and  a  nobler  foim--^eadi 
tenderly,  dearly,  beloved, — my  little  all  of  tempo- 
ral wealth,  and  my  share  of  civil  rights  and  liber- 
ties, outraged  and  violated  by  the  prood  nation, 
who  were  the  prime  movers  to  the  present  inva- 
sion— the  chief  directors  of  all  the  atrocities  of 
those  who  led  it^-eager  participators  in  all  the 
frontier  scenes  of  blood  and  carnage.  I  know  far- 
ther, that  I  am  not  so  unapt  at  roaitiai  exercises  ss 
I  may  seem.  Though  I  have,  and  know  it,  bideoos 
features,  and  know  that  my  stature  is  that  of  a 
dwarf,  yet  I  have  great  corporeal  strength,  and, 
moreover,  I  feel  that  I  am  not  deficient  in— nay, 
that  I  have  more  than  my  share  of  courage,  intre- 
pidity, firmness,  coolness,  and  resolution — theqoali- 
ties  that  make  the  soldier — and,  with  experience 
and  opportunity  and  Luck,  in  which  1  an  a  firm 
believer,  the  conqueror.  I  went  into  the  strife  of 
that  hour  with  a  pulse  as  true  as  if  it  had  been  of 
steel,  tempered  in  the  great  smithy  of  JGtoa ;  and 
it  never  fluttered  for  a  moment  throogboat  the 
struggle. 

A  council  to  determine  on  our  future  coorse  of 
action,  was  held  very  early  on  die  morning  of  the 
third.  There  was  here  a  very  great  dispahtj  of 
opinions — some  were  for  awaiting  the  attack  in 
our  fortress,  while  others  were  for  taking  the  ini- 
tiatory step  in  offensive  warfare.  All  agreed,  that 
the  fortunes  of  Wyoming  stood  or  fell  by  the  coun- 
cils of  the  morning,  fashioning  the  policy  of  the 
next  two  dajrs.  All  felt  the  importance  of  giriag 
advice,  and  yet  felt  bow  much  he  had  rather  the 
duty  devolved  on  another — a  common  pfedicanot 
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of  the  miiKi  when  great  eYonts  are  being  annealed. 
When  the  gfreat  gave  of  life  and  death  is  to  be 
played,  a  generous  and  high-soaled  man  will  rather 
doable  his  own  stake,  than  recommend  a  heayy 
forfeit  to  another.    The  advocates  for  offensive 
warfare  contended,  that  whilst  no  augmentation  of 
oar  own  force  could  take  place,  (for,  from  whence 
eoald  recruits  come  t)  the  enemy,  having  nothing 
io  his  rear  to  obstruct  arrivals  of  fresh  troops,  and 
with  the  weakness  of  the  settlement  known  through- 
oQt  the  whole  Northern  region,  might  expect  great 
accessions  of  force,  and  a  constant  accumulation  of 
the  means  of  subsisting  it.     They  contended,  that 
the  enemy  whilst  strengthening  themselves,  would 
weaken  the  valley  force,  unless  immediate  attack 
were  made;  that  the  harvest  just  beginning  to  ri- 
peo,  would  never  be  gathered  by  those  who  planted 
it,aDd  winter  would  set  in  on  a  starving  and  house- 
less  population. 

Those  who  were  disposed  to  rely  on  the  strength 
of  stone  wall  and  fosse,  (and  of  this  number  were 
brave  old  Pepper  and  myself,)  contended,  that  to 
attack  an  enemy  of  three  times  our  number,  was 
not  valor  but  rashness  and  foolhardiness,  and  would 
be  followed  by  certain  defeat — by  the  destruction 
of  the  settlement-— by  the  carrying  away  into  sla- 
very of  our  wives  and  children — by  torture ; — in 
tnith,  by  almost  annihilation.  If  we  remained 
within  the  fortress,  those  so  remaining  were  safe — 
a  nucleus  around  which  would  gather  all  the  dis- 
persed elements  of  resistance,  reorganizing  for 
sorties,  sodden  attacks,  and  all  manner  of  formida- 
ble resisunce.  But  the  party  for  war,  like  that 
for  which  Lemprarius  raised  his  voice,  prevailed. 
I  know  there  have  been  many  who  assert  that  Colo- 
nel Zebolon  Butler  and  others,  were,  from  the  be- 
ginning, traitors,  and  counselled  in  accordance 
with  a  compact  to  deliver  up  the  settlement.  That 
both  Butler  and  Dennison  were  weak  and  imbecile 
men,  and  utterly  unfit  to  lead  men  to  battle,  I  ad- 
mit ;  but  I  profess  to  believe  them  honest  and 
faithful,  and  doing  all  that  could  be  done  by  the 
light  of  a  very  feeble  lamp. 

At  the  dawn  of  day  on  this  eventful  morning, 
the  garrison  left  the  fortress  in  order  of  battle  un- 
der the  command  of  Colonel  Zebulon  Butler.  The 
fort  occupied  by  the  enemy  was  but  three  miles 
distant.  It  was  wished  to  reconnoitre  the  ground 
occupied  by  the  enemy,  and  volunteers  for  the 
duty  were  invited.  The  Scoot  and  Indian  John 
would  have  been  worth  their  weight  in  gold  upon 
the  occasion,  but  they  were  absent  on  another  duty. 

There  was  in  Snickerdam  a  wild  Irishman,  by 
name  Mike  0*Grady.  In  the  exuberance  of  his 
mirth,  and  with  an  eye  to  fun  solely — for  never 
other  cause  was  known  to  impel  him  to  action — 
Mike  0*Grady  came  out  with  the  troops  to  find  en- 
tertainment in  bush  warfare.  He  was  a  merry, 
good-hearted  fellow— the  pet  and  "darlint"  of 
young  and  old.  He  was  continually  in  a  scrape  of' 


some  kind  or  other,  but  his  dexterity  in  working 
himself  out  of  them,  and  in  converting  misadven- 
tures into  favorable  events,  was  the  theme  of  con- 
stant delight.  He  drank  more  whiskey,  sang  bet- 
ter songs,  had  more  pugilistic  set-tos,  and  made 
more  blunders  and  friends,  than  any  man  in  Snick- 
erdam— perhaps  in  all  broad  Pennsylvania.  There 
wasn't  a  man  in  the  whole  mountain  region,  igno- 
rant of  the  especial  qualifications  of  the  Wild  Irish 
Boy,  and  of  his  witty  sayings,  and  jeu  de  mots. 

With  the  usual  grimace  and  mock  bow,  Mike 
O'Grady  stept  up  to  Colonel  Butler,  and  offered 
his  services  as  a  *'  reconnautherer.*^ 
'*  Did  he  know  the  ground  !*' 
"  Didn't  he  1" 
^  Had  he  been  upon  it  t" 
"  Yes,  an  unther  it  too !" 
To  hear  him  talk  you  would  have  supposed  that 
he  knew  to  an  unit,  the  number  of  grains  of  sand 
there  were  in  the  whole  of  Kingston  township. 
And  this  is  the  great  fault,  barring  shillelahs  and 
potteen,  of  the  tight-hearted  son  of  Ireland.    He 
professes  that  which  Newton  and  Bacon  failed  to 
obtain,  Universal  Knowledge.     He  will  give  yon 
the  course  and  distance  of  a  place  he  never  heard 
of  in  his  life,  on  a  road  he  never  travelled.     He 
will  assert  familiarity  with  a  language  of  which  he 
does  not  even  know  the  characters.    He  is  the 
great  finger-post  on  the  highway,  the  only  inlalli- 
ble  and  ever-ready  respondent  in  science,  the  true 
head  ^'wrangler"  in  all  recondite  debates.     Oh, 
Patrick !  Patrick !  with  thy  wit,  and  liveliness,  and 
intellectual  quickness,  what  wouldst  thou  not  be- 
come, what  fail  to  perform,  were  modesty  and  dis- 
cretion added  to  thy  other  qualities ! 

He  was  not  sent  on  this  important  errand  with- 
out the  earnest  protest  against  his  being  so  em- 
ployed, of  the  shrewd  and  sagacious  Pepper.  But 
John  Butler,  like  other  men  dressed  in  a  little 
brief  authority,  found  too  much  pleasure  in  his  un- 
wonted rule  not  to  cling  to  it  with  the  utmost  per- 
tinacity. He  would  have  his  way,  and  Mike 
O'Grady  went  as  scoot.  The  orders  he  received 
were  as  definite,  precise,  and  as  much  to  the  pur- 
pose, as  those  given  by  Dogberry  to  the  watch  in 
Much  Ado  About  Nothing. 

And  well  did  the  scout  enact  the  character  of  a 
rollocking  Irishman.  Had  proclamation  been  made 
with  trumpet  throughout  the  valley,  that  Abraham 
Pike  and  Mike  O'Grady  were  going  out,  in  the  ca- 
pacity of  spies,  to  discover  the  whereabouts  of  the 
enemy,  the  subjects  of  their  espionage  would  not 
have  been  better  prepared  to  receive  them.  They 
reported,  that  they  found  the  invaders  reposing  in 
perfect  security — an  Indian  on  the  war-path  repo- 
sing in  perfect  security!  Having  made  the  dis- 
covery with  about  the  ssme  attention  to  secresy, 
that  a  nymph  of  the  pave  uses  with  her  lovers,  or 
the  boatswain  when  he  pipes  to  grog ;  and,  having 
fired  upon  two  Indians  to  notify  them  that  there 
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was  powder  io  the  Americao  camp,  and  no  mistake,  |  io  this  battle,  and  none  fought  move  hiavdy  tbas 
Mike  O'Grady  and  his  associate  returned  with 
merry  faces  to  head-qaarters,  and  reported  a  sur- 
prise of  the  enemy's  camp  very  practicable. 

At  break  of  day  we  left  the  fort,  and  began  our 
march  towards  the  entrenched   position  of  our 
enemy.   Butler  was  chief  in  command.   We  found 
them  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle,  their  left  resting 
on  the    river-bank,  their  right  protected  by  a 
swamp.    Associated  with  John  Butler  in  the  com- 
mand of  the  invading  force,  were  most  of  the  Tory 
leaders  and  partisans,  who  had  rendered  themselves 
conspicuous  and  terrible  in  the  frontier  war.    Our 
own  column  was  displayed,  to  use  the  official  lan- 
guage, in  '*  corresponding  order,*'  as  if  there  can 
be  correspondence  in  the  movements  of  opposing 
armies,  when  one  of  them  outnumbers  the  other  in 
the  proportion  of  four  to  one.    Being  so  much  our 
superior  in  number,  it  followed  that  their  line  was 
more  extended  than  ours,  and  thence  the  certainty 
of  their  ontflanking  us.     They  could  do  it  whilst 
holding  back  half  their  force, — a  fact,  which  places 
in  yet  stronger  light,  the  foUy  of  the  whole  modus 
operandi  on  our  part.    The  ground  where  the  bat- 
tle was  fought  is  broken  and  uneven,  covered  with 
pine  woods  and  dwarf  bushes,  hiding  the  move- 
ment of  troops,  and  leaving  to  conjecture  what 
should  be  known  with  certainty.    In  the  parlance 
of  the  country,  this  is  Abraham's  Plains — a  spot 
which  time  will  consecrate  in  remembrance  of  a 
thrilling  tragedy. 

Zebulon  Butler  commanded  the  left,  and  Nathan 
Dennison  the  right.   But  why  should  I  particularise 
the  incidents  of  this  mock  battle  t  Many  have  nar- 
rated them,  and  as  I  know,  with  greater  accuracy 
than  usually  attends  such  details,  when  such  in- 
tense party  bitterness  is  mixed  up  with  them.    In 
less  than  ten  minutes,  it  was  not  simply  a  defeat 
that  we  encountered :  it  was  a  race  where  only  a 
few  of  the  fleetest  eacaped^-a  rout  most  perfect  in 
its  kind.    At  no  time  did  our  people  show  the  spi- 
rit or  achieve  the  deeds,  which,  even  if  our  num- 
bers had  been  equal,  would  have  given  us  victory. 
The  whole  of  this  campaign,  so  brief  and  bloody, 
from  the  first  gathering  of  the  settlers  to  the  last 
musket  fired,  displayed  nothing  but  pusillanimity, 
impotency,  idle  rushing  into  danger,  and  loss  of  all 
presence  of  mind  when  there.     No  trait  of  com- 
mon sagacity — no  spark  of  common  courage  warmed 
our  troopti-— No  remembrance  of  the  stake  depend- 
in?* — wives  and  helpless  old  age,  and  still  more 
helpless  infancy,  exposed  to  the  tomaliawk — the 
pecuniary  gains  of  toilsome  years  devoted  to  the 
flames,  lent  life  to  troops,  that,  like  the  Welsh- 
man, mistaking  moods  and  tenses,  ^^  would  be 
drowned,  and  nobody  shndd  help  him."    It  was 
like  a  play  of  foils  against  broadswords— The  yells 
and  war-whoops  of  the  savages  paralyzed  our  men, 
till  they  seemed  incapable  of  resistance. 


the  old  St.  Kitts  trader.    There  were  peediiriiiei 
in  his  mode  9i  fighting  which  deserve  mentioiing 
for  their  novelty.    He  fought  without  hat,  aboei, 
coat  or  waistcoat — and,  in  extreme  eases,  witimt 
a  shirt,  with  a  silk  handkerchief  boond  tighdy 
around  his  head,  and  his  trowsers  rolled  op  to  keep 
them  ont  of  the  dew.    Thus  auired,  nothing  couU 
stand  before  him  a  minute.    For  the  whole  tpaee 
of  the  conflict,  wherever  it  raged  fiercest,  wherever 
the  yells  of  the  savages  rose  loudest,  there  wu  to 
be  seen  one  attired  as  I  have  described  him,  and 
with  an  enormous  pigtaU  projecting  at  least  a  foot 
from  the  proper  region  of  pigtails,  doing  deed* 
that  few  martialists  could  do.    It  was  remarked 
that,  on  this  day,  his  warfare  was  peeuliariy  doanl- 
tory  and  aimless.    Men  guessed  that  be  soogbt  ii 
the  ranks  of  the  enemy,  one  doomed  to  pay  a  deep 
debt  of  vengeance — to  settle  now  a  long  airear  of 
wrath  and  hatred.    It  was  difficult  to  detect  cocm- 
tenances,  for  the  greater  part  of  the  Torisi  were 
disguised  to  resemble  Indians ;  but  once,  when  oar 
eccentric  old  friend  was  exchanging  passes  with  a 
savage  of  large  stature  and  fine  proportions,  he 
was  heard  to  address  him  as  '^Biajor  Warreader,'* 
which  the  other,  momentarily  lowering  bis  point, 
answered  to.   The  combatants  were  speedily  sepa- 
rated in  the  melee — a  disappointment  for  wkick 
Pepper  appeared  to  fed  little  appetite. 

Of  those  who  retreated  from  this  disastnos  field, 
some  escaped  by  swimming  the  river,  others  fled 
to  the  mountains.  At  least  two-thirds  of  those 
who  came  into  the  field,  left  their  bones  to  Ueseh 
upon  it.  A  portion  of  those  who  escaped  inm  the 
first  encounter,  took  refuge  with  their  wives  sad 
children  in  Wyoming  Fort.  Invested  by  Bailer, 
on  the  succeeding  day,  it  surrendered  on  aiticleiof 
capitulation.  The  story  of  the  treachery  of  the 
besiegers — of  the  msssacre  of  the  entire  popoia- 
tion,  with  even  greater  barbarities  than  before— «f 
all  the  horrid  circumstances  attending  it— the  cool 
murders  of  brother  by  brother,  and  &ther  by  soo^ 
the  story  is  too  revolting  to  be  told  in  apoblication 
that  has  female  readers. 

One  death  only  I  must  pause  to  mentioo  sod  de- 
plore— that  of  the  poor  Irish  lad,  the  conaiDg  ipy, 
Mike  O'Grady.  He  died  as  full  of  heroism  as  a 
martyr  of  the  early  church,  fighting  bravely  to  the 
last,  and  probably  the  merriest  victim  ever  Un^ 
mented  at  an  Indian  stake. 

CHAPTER  X. 

FUfALB  TO  THC  TaAOEDT. 

The  borough  of  Wilkesbarre  lies  Noitb-Eatf 
from  the  battle-field,  distant  ten  miles.  Thither, 
on  the  loss  of  the  battle.  Pepper  and  myself  re- 
treated with  the  afflicting  tidings.  We  were  not 
the  first  bearera  of  the  sad  intelligence,  however— 


i  here  were  some  who  bore  themselves  like  men  ^  the  news  had  preceded  us  half  nn  hour,  boiae  bf 
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tfao0e  who  hid  taken  no  part  in  the  eonteet,  await- 
ing the  event  from  a  safe  and  eonvenient  hill,  half 
I  mile  distant.  With  the  hope  of  obtaining  mercy 
by  ooreBerred  anbmiseion,  the  people  of  the  village 
had  resolved  to  oflfer  no  defence,  demand  no  con- 
ditions. As  "  those,**  saith  the  proverb,  ^^whom  God 
wills  to  destruction,  he  first  deprives  of  understand- 
iogf,'*  it  would  have  shorn  the  lesson  of  a  portion  of 
its  deep  philosophy,  had  this  remnant  of  the  valley 
people  displayed  wisdom,  good  conducty  or  other 
redeeming  trait.  They  did  not;  and  the  lesson 
went  down  the  stream  of  time  as  perfect  in  its 
kind  as  any  thing  I  have  read  of. 

Let  me  paint  to  yon,  my  readers,  the  scene  we 
law  in  the  Quaker's  cottage  on  our  entrance.  It 
is  a  raoomfol  one,  bu(  man  was  made  to  mourn — 
out  of  God*8  mercy,  doubtless ;  for  '*  it  is  good  to 
be  afflicted.**  On  a  low  couch,  on  each  side  of 
which  sat  a  parent  holding  a  cold  and  shrunken 
hand,  lay  my  more  than  sister,  apparently  in  the 
last  stage  of  human  existence.  The  change,  that 
a  week  had  wrought  in  her,  was  sad  to  behold.  A 
feeble  voice  articulated  so  as  to  be  understood  with 
difficulty,  called  me  to  the  bedside — her  mother 
rarrendered  her  place  to  me ;  and  once  more,  re- 
posed in  mine,  the  little  hand  that  I  had  pressed  so 
ofi  in  brotherly  fondness. 

**Doe8  dear  Mary  know,**  I  inquired  of  the 
father, "  that  in  a  couple  of  hoars  this  dwelling 
will  be  visited  by  the  terrible  bands  who  have  de- 
loged  the  valley  in  blood!** 

**  She  knows  all,  and,  as  I  think,  comprehends 
folly  our  situation,'*  he  answered.  '*  Poor  child  ! 
ahe  is  past  all  human  fear  as  thee  sees.** 

The  eyes  of  the  sweet  sufferer  to  whom  our  con- 
rersation  was  perfectly  intelligible,  were  turned 
towards  me,  and  a  slight  motion  of  her  lips  indi- 
cated a  wish  to  speak.  I  leant  down  my  ear  to 
catch  the  last  accents  of  a  soul  just  passing  to  its 
final  abode. 

'*  I  am  going  home,  my  dear  brother,'*  she  said 
feebly.  *'  It  is  my  wish  that  you  should  remain 
with  my  dear  parents  as  long  as  they  live.  Pro- 
mise me  this,  and  I  shall  die  easier.** 

I  replied,  as  well  as  my  tears  would  permit,  that 
her  command  should  be  a  law  to  me,  and  the  more 
as  my  affection  for  them,  independently  of  her 
wish,  would  chain  me  to  their  side  as  long  as  they 
found  pleasure  in  my  society.  *'  Is  there  any  fur** 
ther  command,  dear  sister,  to  be  laid  on  one  ready 
to  execute  it  at  any  peril  1*' 

**  It  may  be  thy  fortune,  my  brother,  to  meet 
with  a  wretched  man  bearing  the  name  of  Robert 
Ramsay.  If  thee  does,  say  to  him  that  the  great- 
est pang  Mary  Walmesley  felt  in  her  dying  hour, 
was  the  knowledge  of  his  sinfulness  and  depravity. 
Say  to  him,  that  oould  I  know  he  were  repentant, 
I  could  die  easier.** 

**  Trouble  not  thy  pure  mind  in  this  solemn  hour, 


my  beloved  child !  with  one  thought  of  that  bad 
youth,**  said  the  good  Quaker. 

'*  Father  !'*  said  the  dying  girl, "  forgive  me  this 
weakness,  as  I  hope  my  Father  in  Heaven  will. 
I  have  never  ceased  to  remember  him — ave,  dear 
father !  and  thou  wilt  not  chide  me  for  it  wn» — too 
fondly,  and  I  cannot  forget  him  in  my  dying  hour. 
Thee  knows  that  I  refused  to  be  his  wife— it  is  the 
truth,  father !  that  I  die  rather  than  be  so.  But  I 
feel  and  know  that  the  victory  I  have  achieved 
over  my  heart,  will  be  accepted  by  my  Redeemer 
as  an  atonement  for  my  remembrance  of  him  in 
death ;  and  the  prayer  of  my  last  breath,  that  he 
may  be  reclaimed  from  his  evil  ways,  and  come  to 
lean,  as  I  do,  on  God  and  his  Crucified  Son.** 

The  failing  speech  of  the  dear  girl  had  merely 
enabled  her  to  bring  to  a  close,  in  semi  tones  and 
broken  accent*,  the  dying  declaration  of  her  truth 
and  constancy.  What  more  she  might  have  added, 
I  know  not ;  but  at  the  moment,  the  shout  of  the 
terrible  foe,  just  entering  the  village  of  Wilkes- 
barre,  broke  on  our  ears,  and  gave  other  employ- 
ment to  our  thoughts.  The  Quaker  urged  both 
Pepper  and  myself  to  seek  a  post  of  safety  with 
the  distracted  crowds,  who  were  flying  from  the 
valley  in  pursuit  of  a  hiding-place.  But  we  re- 
fused to  listen  to  the  kind  counsel.  Both  of  us 
were  resolved  to  take  a  lesson  of  faithfulness  from 
the  dying  couch,  and  remain  to  share  the  fortunes 
of,  our  friends,  with  whom,  for  so  many  years,  we 
had  been  on  the  kindest  terms  of  intimacy  and 
confidence. 

*'  We  shall  have  a  visit  from  them  as  soon  as 
they  have  plundered  and  burnt  the  village,'*  said 
Pepper.  '*  The  moment  they  lack  occupation,  or 
want  for  sport  where  they  are,  they  will  make  a 
divarsion  to  us.** 

This  was  trite  information  to  us,  so  well  ac- 
quainted with  Indian  habits.  We  all  expected 
their  visit,  and  only  erred  in  supposing  it  would  be 
procrastinated  so  long.  The  words  were  scarce 
out  of  his  mouth,  when  we  heard  shouts— momen- 
tarily growing  nearer,  until  the  last  was  uttered  at 
the  door-latch. 

It  was  lifted  without  ceremony,  and  in  a  breath 
of  time  the  small  vestibule  or  entrance  hall  was 
filled  with  Indian  warriors.  One  who  appeared  to 
have  complete  command  over  them,  advanced-^ 
for  a  moment,  with  a  proud  and  firm  step,  and  then, 
for  some  unknown  cause,  like  a  fiery  horse,  checked 
in  mid  career,  came  to  a  sudden  stand,  faltered, 
and  hacked  to  the  door.  He  was  a  man  of  a  noble 
form  and  step,  a  shade  darker  than  his  comrades, 
and  the  garb  he  wore  was  in  the  best  style  of  In- 
dian costume. 

Of  all  the  men  I  ever  saw.  Pepper  possessed  the 
greatest  share  of  native  sagacity.  It  was  impossi- 
ble to  deceive  him  in  matters  either  trivial  or  im- 
portant. To  him,  every  occurrence  was  as  clear 
as  those  waters  we  read  of  that  are  transparent  to 
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the  depth  of  a  hundred  fathoms.  He  saw,  with 
the  first  glance,  that  this  was  no  Indian,  but  a 
white  man  in  disguise ;  and  the  same  rapid  and  un- 
erring perception  enabled  him  to  name  instantly, 
the  individual  assuming  it. 

'•Do  you  know  the  leader  of  this  gang!^^  he 
asked  of  the  afflicted  father,  in  a  low  whisper. 

The  Quaker  replied,  that  he  did  not. 

*'  Robert  Ramsey  !  I  marked  him  to-day  in  the 
fight,  and  knew  his  walk  at  once.  And  he  is, 
moreoTer«  *  Major  Warrender  ;*  for,  be  assured  the 
Tory  leader  so  terrible  for  the  last  two  years  on 
the  whole  Northern  frontier,  is  no  other  than  the 
bold,  bad  youth  we  knew  in  years  past  as  Robin 
Ramsay,  with  a  new  name,  but  with  the  old  heart. *^ 

The  suspected  man  now  came  to  the  side  of  the 
Quaker.  ^' There  is  death  in  the  house  of  my 
white  father  */'  he  said  with  a  Yoice  we  could  re- 
mark was  husky  and  choked  with  emotion. 

'*  Speak  in  thine  own  style,  Robert,"  replied 
Mr.  Walmesley.  ''  All  disguise  is  useless — thou 
art  no  Mingo :  we  know  thee  well." 

As  he  said  this  in  his  peculiarly  solemn  and  im- 
pressive tones,  a  visible  tremor  took  possession  of 
the  stranger.  It  lasted  but  for  a  moment,  how- 
ever ;  the  next  he  tore  the  mask  fiercely  from  his 
face,  and  stood  before  us,  without  disguise,  the 
man  we  believed  him  to  be. 

As  the  mask  left  his  features,  a  strong  beam  of 
sunlight  lit  them  up,  and  a  low  cry  of  horror  and 
anguish  came  from  the  dying  maiden.  There  was 
lent  to  her  from  that  Great  Source,  which  is  the 
Fountain  of  Life,  renewed  strength  to  raise  her- 
self a  little  from  the  couch.  **  Support  me  for  a 
moment,  my  brother !"  she  said  to  me, "  and  let  me 
look  at  the  well-remembered  face  for  the  last  time. 
Robert,  I  am  going — ^a  few  minutes  more,  and  I 
shall  be  in  the  land  of  spiriu.  There  is  a  strength 
lent  me,  I  feel,  not  for  myself,  but  for  thee.  I  re- 
proach thee  not  with  my  wrongs  and  outraged  af- 
fections— I  forgive  thee,  Robert,  in  the  hour  of 
death,  forgive  thee ;  and  do  Thou  forgive  him.  Oh 
6od!—but  repent,  Robert,  repent!  1  see,"  she 
exclaimed  with  sudden  ecstasy,  *'  Heaven  opened, 
and  behold !  the  Joys  of  the  Blest !  and  the  Glo< 
ries  of  the  Lamb !  Repent,  Robert,  repent,  and 
come — ^to  me — in  that  bright  and  glorious  home. 
I  have  been  true  to  thee — I  have  loved — no  other — 
thine,  and  thine  alone.  If  thou  wilt  forsake  thy 
bad  ways,  I  will  be  thine — thine  in  Heav — en." 

As  she  gasped  out  the  last  words,  she  fell  back 
dead  on  the  pillow. 

^*This  is  a  solemn  scene,  Robert,"  said  the 
good  man.  *'  Yet  inasmuch  as  the  flesh  is  nothing, 
the  soul  all,  her  death  were  cheaply  purchased  if  it 
procured  the  life  eternal  of  blessedness  for  thee. 
May  I  hope  the  lesson  will  not  be  lost  upon  theet" 

If  there  was  a  thought  given  by  the  sinner  to 
repentance,  it  was  of  the  briefest  possible  duration—* 
a  mere  cloud  passing  over  the  face  of  the  moon. 


*^  Who  parted  as,  dotard  1"  he  exclaimed  in  the 
most  terrible  frenxy  of  passion  1  have  ever  seen. 
"  She  loved  me — ^you  heard  her  say  it  with  her 
dying  breath,  and  our  love  was  motnal— she  re- 
jected me,  because  you  bade  her.  Of  a  sect  wboee 
hypocrisy  is  deep  as  the  ocean,  whose  preteosioM 
to  sanctity  are  the  source  whence,  to  add  to  their 
broad  •  acres,  you  have  caused  your  danghter*8 
death,  and  your  own.  The  hour  has  coom  for 
which  I  have  toiled  for  years.  Know  it  is  1,  that 
planned  this  expedition — I,  that  found  is  John  fiat- 
ler  a  willing  partner — in  Jo.  Brant  a  relQctaDt,lNit 
still,  thanks  to  my  own  wisdom,  an  efficicDt  aid.  I 
have  thrice  visited  this  valley  as  a  8pj--even  coo- 
descended,  for  the  sake  of  revenge,  to  listea  two 
full  hours  to  the  silly  gabble  of  the  fools,  Saul  Pep- 
per calls  wife  and  daughters.  Revenge  has  come 
at  last.     Ho !  at  the  door  there !  enter !" 

A  stalwart  savage  responded  to  tbe  call. 

*'  Prepare  the  stakes,"  said  Ramsay— ''three, do 
you  hear,  and  pile  high  the  faggots  around  them. 
You  shall  have  a  feast,  my  brave  Miogoes— there 
shall  be,  if  not  a  feast  of  reason,  at  least  a  flew  of 
souls.  The  taciturn  Quaker,  tbe  talkative  SailoTf 
and  the  learned  Hunchback,  full  of  wise  saws  isd 
modern  instances,  will  be  such  a  trio  as  Misgoes 
never  yet  yoked  for  a  saturnalia — Supercalia  were 
the  truer  name — the  sacrifices,  goats,  dog,  aadt— 
ha,  classic  Rhinebeck !  am  I  right  1" 

*'  This  comes  of  your  oonsensical  leoity,"  sud 
the  undaunted  Pepper  to  the  Quaker.  **  Do  yoo 
remember,  five  years  ago,  I  would  have  clipc  the 
wings  of  this  vile  braggart  but  for  yon  ?  He  had 
made  himself  responsible  to  criminal  law,  and  he 
should  have  gone  to  the  gallows,  d — m  me,  but  for 
you." 

Nothing  in  the  legends  of  my  native  Htrtt  of 
the  revels  of  the  demons  who  haunt  them,  could 
possibly  have  equalled  the  conduct  of  the  ssrigtt 
whilst  they  were  preparing  the  stakes.  Tbej 
shouted,  laughed,  sang,  jumped,  ran  races  sioood 
the  house — singly — ^in  pairs,  and  in  squads— hot  I 
cannot  find  words  to  depict  their  excessive  jojt 
and  the  devices  they  adopted  to  make  it  koowv. 

Presently  the  door  opened,  and  Ramsay,  with 
two  or  three  of  the  stoutest  of  his  associates,  eo- 
tered  with  cords.  True  to  his  principles  to  the 
last,  and  yet  as  full  of  nerve  as  a  martyr,  the  Qua* 
ker  silent  and  passive  awaited  the  result  Not  so 
Pepper  and  myself.  We  knew  that  resistance 
could  not  possibly  make  our  fate  worse— withoot 
it,  the  most  terrible  torments  awaited  os—resiat, 
and  life  might  be  ended  by  a  single  blow--lsrtore 
escaped  by  a  simple  act  of  courage.  Twice  we 
beat  them  out  of  the  house ;  but  numbers  and  bnite 
force  prevailed  at  last.  A  blow  on  the  hesd  fhn 
a  bludgeon,  dealt  from  behind,  laid  me  pfosmte. 
My  recollections  of  the  next  ten  minates  are  very 
imperfect.  When  my  senses  returned,  Pepper, 
wounded  and  bleeding,  hot  nnconqnered  and  at- 
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conquerable,  using  his  tongue  in  a  torrent  of  biting 
words,  stood  bound  to  the  stake — Mr.  WaJmesley, 
naked  from  his  waist  up,  but  meek,  patient  and  un- 
resisting, was  awaiting  the  like  operation.  My 
clothes  bad  been  torn  from  roe  during  my  trance,  by 
no  scnipalous  band— That  I  had  been  spared  death 
was  andoubtedly  o^^ing  to  the  peculiar  feeling  the 
saTage  has  for  any  thing  deformed  or  stricken. 
Probably  I  should  have  escaped  altogether,  but  for 
the  malice  and  hatred  of  Ramsay. 

'*  What  has  thee  to  say  nowV*  asked  Ramsay, 
deridingly,  of  the  Quaker. 

"  Nothing,  Robert,"  he  said  meekly,  **  but  to  ut- 
ter a  prayer  for  thy  speedy  conversion,  and  then  I 
go  to  my  beloved  daughter  wlio  cannot  come 
to  me.'* 

"  Utter  thy  prayer  quick  then,  for  thy  race  is 


run. 


"  I  will,  Robert,  I  will.  Merciful  God !  as  the  last 
words  of  that  pure  soul  thou  hast  just  called  to  thy 
bosom,  were  for  thy  regenerating  grace  on  this 
great  sinner,  so  let  my  own  petition  to  thee.  Most 
Merciful  God,  in  the  same  cause,  be  added  to  hers, 
and  may  it  be  accepted  by  thee.  Pardon  him, 
Father  !  for  he  knows  not  what  he  does;  and  Thy 
will  be  done  forever  and  ever!" 

"JHy  will  first!"  exclaimed  the  wicked  man. 

But  God  chose  that  moment  to  vindicate  his  own 
power  and  glory.  The  impious  assumption  of  the 
Great  Attribute  of  the  Divine  Being  was  scarce 
made,  when  there  came  the  quick  sharp  crack  of 
rifles  from  a  wooded  eminence  a  little  on  our  left ; 
and  three  savages— one  of  them  just  applying  the 
fire  to  the  faggots  that  encompassed  Pepper,  and 
another  doing  the  same  deed  for  Mr.  Walmesley, 
fell  dead  without  a  struggle.  A  moment  of  inde- 
cision in  the  survivors  gave  our  unseen  allies  time 
to  reload,  and  two  more  of  the  savages  fell  victims 
to  the  same  unerring  aim.  With  scarce  less 
swiftness  than  the  leaden  messengers  of  death, 
those  who  gave  them  their  fatal  currency  were 
npon  OS.  One  stroke  of  a  friendly  hatchet  severed 
the  cords  that  bound  the  old  master  of  the  Speed- 
well,— ^the  liberation  of  the  Quaker  was  accom- 
plished with  equal  speed.  In  a  breath,  the  fierce 
old  sailor  was  re-armed  and  raging,  but  no  change 
could  be  remarked  in  the  countenance  of  the 
Quaker. 

"  Turn,  hellhound,  turn !"  cried  Pepper,  without 
CTcr  having  so  much  as  heard  of  Macduff.  The 
call  was  directed  to  Ramsay,  who  gave  indications 
of  retreating.  '*  Stop  a  few  minutes,  do  now — I 
want  to  pass  a  few  compliments  with  you.  Wo^nt 
yoa  stay  and  preach  for  Mr.  Follywback  next 
Sabbath,  d—n  you?'* 

*'  Hist !  what  is  that  ?"  exclaimed  the  scout,  who 
was  one  of  our  deliverers.  *'  There's  help  coming 
to  them.  If  yon  would  save  your  lives,  you  must 
follow  me  instantly.  Too  late !  too  late !  and  we 
are  lost." 


Three  mounted  Indians,  one  of  them  of  a 
tall  and  particularly  commanding  demeanor,  rode 
rapidly  on  to  the  lawn.  Never  have  I  seen  a 
handsomer  man  than  this  last — never  one  whose 
port  was  more  noble  and  majestic.  Every  action 
was  grace  itself.  His  horsemanship  was  as  per- 
fect a  specimen  of  equestrian  skill  as  ever  graced 
a  knightly  encounter  of  chivalry.  His  burnibhed 
arms  glittered  like  silver.  They  were  those,  with 
which  a  soldier  of  wealth  and  high  rank  would  de- 
light to  deck  himself.  In  addition  to  these,  he 
wore  in  his  belt  of  curiously  variegated  wampum, 
the  characteristic  tomahawk,  which,  in  its  texture 
and  finish,  resembled  an  elaborate  sword  blade  of 
Damascus  steel.  A  rich  plume  nodded  over  his 
lofty  forehead. 

The  deep  silence,  which  pervaded  both  parties 
during  the  temporary  cessation  of  hostilities,  was 
first  broken  by  the  stranger  chief.  Turning  to 
Ramsay  with  a  face  livid  with  suppressed  anger, 
he  bade  him  survey  the  valley  through  which,  fur 
a  time,  the  triumph  of  hell  was  complete  and  re- 
sistless. In  every  direction,  as  far  as  the  eye 
could  reach — East,  West,  North,  and  South, — in 
front,  and  in  rear,  the  work  of  destruction  was 
going  on — The  triumph  of  Tory  malice  and  Indian 
cruelty,  reigned  unopposed.  The  villages,  afler  a 
butchery  of  almost  every  soul  in  them,  were  in 
flames,  as  were  also  the  greatest  part  of  the  farm 
houses  and  rural  habitations,  in  the  whole  valley 
for  its  entire  length.  The  fields  of  grain,  nearly 
ready  for  the  sickle,  had  been  set  on  fire  and  con- 
sumed where  they  grew  ;  the  herds  mangled,  and 
with  their  tongues  cut  out,  ran  bellowing  madly 
with  anguish  : — but  no  pen  can  picture  the  horrors 
of  that  hour.  And  from  time  to  time,  above  the 
roar  of  the  flames,  and  the  crack  of  musquetry, 
rose  the  terrible  yells  of  the  infuristed  bands  of 
mingled  Indians  and  Tories,  who  were  changing 
one  of  the  fairest  spots  of  earth  into  another  Cam- 
pania. 

'*  And  this  is  your  fool  work,  Warrender,'*  said 
Brant,  fiercely. 

**  It  is  indeed — I  acknowledge  it — I  am  its  pa- 
rent," answered  Ramsay  with  an  audacious  smile. 
"  You  have  deceived  me,  doubly  deceived  me," 
said  Brant :  *'  first  deceived  me  by  promising  mild 
and  honorable  warfare,  and,  secondly,  by  procuring 
my  absence  from  the  battle-field  by  a  cunning  and 
basely-forged  lie — aye,  Warrender,  I  say  it,  a  lie! 
Had  I  been  present,  victory  had  not  less  been  ours; 
and  we — I  mean  myself,  for  disgrace  cannot  afiect 
one  so  vile  as  thou  art — had  been  spared  the  in- 
famy, which  this  outrage  will  entail  through  all 
time  on  its  perpetrators.  And  scarce  can  speech 
or  future  deed  of  mine  wash  out  the  blot,  or  clear 
my  character  from  the  mist  that  must  shroud  it, 
till  good  men  shall  arise  to  vindicate  Trath  and 
Brant.  I  feel  I  shall  ever  be  contemned  of  all  just 
and  honorable  men  for  that,  knowing  as  I  did,  the 
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foal  hearts  of  the  traitors  to  God  and  man,  whom 
men  call  Tories,  I  leagrued  with  them — tnisted  to 
them — breathed  the  same  air  with  them.  But  this 
shall  show  I  am  a  Mohawk  yet:  What!  ho!  is 
there  one  of  you  all  that  has  just  cause  of  quarrel 
with  this  bad  man,  and  would  take  a  brave  mode 
of  settling  ill" 

In  a  second  of  time,  Pepper^s  shoes,  hat,  neck- 
cloth, waistcoat  and  shirty  were  a  rod  from  him. 

"  See  if  you  preach  for  Mr.  Follywhack  next 
Sabbath,  d — n  you,"  said  he,  taking  the  quid  from 
his  mouth,  which,  with  him,  always  denoted  a  fatal 
extremity  of  purpose.  "  Tliere  are  points  of  dif- 
ference between  us,"  mimicing  the  tone  of  the 
other,  at  the  celebrated  interview  between  him  and 
the  Pepper  family — "  appose  we  settle  'em  now  !" 

At  this  point  of  time,  Chengachcook,  or  Indian 
John,  stept  suddenly  forward  :  *^  I  claim,"  said  he, 
••  the  life  of  this  warrior, — it  is  mine — forfeited  to 
her  who  lies  sleeping  yonder.  Many  years  since, 
I  came  sick  and  wounded  to  the  cabin  uf  this  good 
man.  There  was  in  that  cabin  a  little  bird,  chirp- 
ing on  the  boughs,  and  singing  the  sweet  songs  of 
childhood.  It  fluttered  around  me ;  it  perched  at 
my  side ;  it  all  but  nestled  in  my  bosom : — ^the 
Great  Spirit  never  created  any  thing  more  beauti- 
ful. It  was  there,  and  by  its  aid,  that  I  got  food, 
got  rest,  and  went  on  my  way  strong — that  before 
,the  moon  grew  old,  I  had  six  scalps  in  my  belt, 
torn  from  the  quivering  crowns  of  Mohawk  war- 
riors. Aha !  (the  hand  of  Brant  stole  convulsively 
to  the  hatchet,  but  he  withdrew  it  hastily,  though 
the  fierce  dilation  of  the  nostril  continued, — and 
his  passion  was,  with  difficulty,  repressed.)  Be- 
fore I  lef\  the  good  man's  cabin,  I  promised  the 
little  bird  to  bear,  evermore,  her  kindness  in  re- 
membrance. I  have  done  so — she  has  been  ever 
the  one  bright  star  in  Chengachcook's  sky.  Once 
I  saved  her :  the  Great  Spirit  was  angry  and  took 
her  to  himself.  I  come  now,  and  find  no  fire  on 
the  good  man's  hearth ;  the  bird  of  beauty,  with  its 
Tittle  heart  broken,  can  sing  me  no  more  sweet 
songs.     1  have  had  no  revenge — I  take  it  now." 

With  that,  he  drew  his  bow,  from  which  he 
would  not  part  on  his  conversion,  with  great  ra- 
pidity, and  sent  an  arrow  to  the  heart  of  the  mise- 
rable man.  That  done,  his  war-cry  rang  through 
the  glades,  and  he  stood  in  expectation  of  an  im- 
mediate attack  from  the  hereditary  foe  of  his  race. 

*'  He  has  been  justly  served,"  said  Brant,  with 
no  movement  indicating  an  attack.  ^*  On  me,  be 
the  guilt  of  his  death,  if  guilt  there  be.  I  am 
here,"  he  continued,  addressing  himself  to  our 
party,  "  to  put  a  stop,  if  possible,  to  the  terrible 
scenes,  to  which,  God  knows,  I  am  no  party.  I 
suffered  myself  to  be  deceived  by  the  lies  of  him 
whom  justice  has  overtaken  at  last,  and  have  been 
^sent  for  many  days.  Since  I  had  reason  to  sus- 
peet  that  I  was  deceived,  I  have  neither  eaten  nor 
slept,  but  have  journeyed  hither  Bjght  and  day. 


Alas !  I  have  readied  the  battle-field  too  late— too 
late !  Yet  what  I  can  do,  shall  be  done.  The 
forests  around  os  are  full  of  your  miserable  people 
flying  from  the  barbarity  of  our  bands,  to  death,  by 
starvation  and  fatigue.  Go  you,  all  of  yoo,  with- 
out parole,  without  promise,  withoat  retorn— oa 
Thayendenega  be  the  peril  of  your  release,— go, 
comfort,  and  save !  I  will  do  all  I  cao  to  anest 
further  massacre !" 

"  Your  name,"  said  he,  taming  to  me,  ^  I  hare 
heard  of  before,  as  a  just  person,  and  as  one  de- 
lighting in  converse  with  the  wise  men  of  the 
Past,  and  dwelling  chiefly  amongst  books.  I 
would  that  your  heart  could  learn  the  truth  of 
mine,  and  feel  that  I  am  ^ailtless  of  this  Mood.  I 
would  not  that  my  name  should  descend  to  fatiire 
ages,  darkened  with  the  infamy  of  this  most  atro- 
cious massacre.  Join  me  then  in  prayer,  and  af- 
terwards lend  vooraid  to  make  it  effective,  that  an 
advocate  shall  arise  to  do  justice  to  my  fame." 

We  employed  ourselves,  for  some  time,  aeeord- 
ing  to  the  humane  suggestions  of  the  Mohawk 
chief.  In  that  wilderness,  which  has  since  gooe 
by  the  name  of  the  Shades  or  Dbatb,  we  foood 
many  of  the  poor  wanderers,  and  alleviated  mock 
distress.  The  sufferings  of  many  had  been  past 
telling,  and  some  alas !  past  remedy.  We  foaod 
women  and  children  without  male  protector  or 
guardian,  actors  in  the  late  struggles,  dying  of 
wounds,  with  none  to  bathe  their  parched  Iip»~ 
women  dying  in  the  hour  of  parturition,  or  living 
through  it  to  see  their  new-born  babes  perish  for 
lack  of  sustenance :  but  the  sufiierings  were  terri- 
ble, indescribable,  and  unequalled.  We  saw  many 
prowling  bands  of  Iroquois,  but  the  fneodsbip  of 
the  Great  Chief  had  been  effectual  to  spare  as  col- 
lision with  them. 

We  were  absent  about  a  month — at  oar  reton, 
few  of  the  hostile  Indians  remained  in  the  Valley. 
A  fort  was  constructed  for  os  to  retreat  to  in  case 
of  emergency,  of  which  Pepper  was  the  actnal 
head,  though  Zebulon  Butler  retained  the  Domioal 
superiority.  A  desultory  warfare  continocd  for 
near  a  year — a  war  of  mutual  extermination,  neither 
party  giving  quarter,  but  shooting  each  other  down 
with  as  little  hesitation  as  a  sportsman  oses  when 
firing  into  a  covey  of  partridges. 

In  the  next  year,  when  General  Sullivan  tnade 
his  incursion  into  the  Indian  Country,  Pepper,  high 
in  command,  and  most  deservedly  so,  for  his  merio 
as  a  partisan  leader  were  become  widely  known,  ac- 
companied the  expedition.  He  took  two  of  bii 
sons  with  him  then,— Praxiteles  Job— by  the  boys, 
abbreviated,  first  to  Prax.  and  then  to  Fiai;  the 
latter  he  bore  through  life ;  and  Ajax  Seih,  wbon 
the  same  canning  mutilators  of  names,  translbnned 
to  Eight  Jacks.  Both  of  the  youths  became  r^ 
nowned  Indian  fighters :  Flax  was  killed  at  St 
Clair's  defeat,  and  Eight  Jacks  fell  iriarophani  at 
Wayne's  victory.    Before  Sullivan  wouM  penai 
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Pepper  to  join  him,  he  obliged  biin  to  subscribe  to 
what  Pepper  called  the  "  New  Act  of  Coafomaity." 
He  waa  to  wear  his  hat,  shoes  and  coat,  no  matter 
how  hot  the  battle,  or  warm  the  weather ;  but  he 
was  to  retain  or  discharge  his  quid  of  tobacco,  as 
best  suited  his  own  inclination.  When  the  Gene- 
ral, with  great  kindness  of  manner,  for  nobody 
was  more  popular  than  the  old  sailor,  requested 
him  not  to  use  so  much  profane  language,  he  re- 
plied, **  He*d  be  d — d  if  he  swore  again  for  the 
whole  campaign  I"  and  be  is  said  to  have  kept  his 
word.  He  became  eventually  a  general,  and  con- 
tinued to  drink  brandy,  tell  stories,  and  describe 
the  location  of  "  Booby  Island  Rock,"  and  the  in- 
tricate channel  between  "St.  Kilts  and  Nevis," 
till  he  was  mure  than  ninety  years  old. 

And  for  the  comfort  of  maidens  falling  into  the 
yellow  leaf,  whose  hope  deferred  is  making;  the 
heart  sick ;  and,  moreover,  in  further  verification 
of  the  proverb,  that  **  there  never  was  a  Jack  with- 
out a  Jill,  and  if  one  wo*nt  another  will,"  let  me 
state  that,  finally,  the  wedding  bell  was  heard  to 
tinkle  gaily  at  the  far-famed  mansion,  No.  lOU, 
Water-street.  It  was  Clytemnestra  Ruth^s  good 
fortune,  at  last,  to  have  the  time  of  night  asked  uf 
her  in  the  form  of  words  best  adapted  to  her  wants 
and  wishes.  And  as  "  it  never  rains  but  it  pours," 
two  months  afler,  Mr.  Newrum,  the  grocer,  car- 
ried off  Circe  Leah  for  "good  and  all."  About  the 
same  time.  Medusa  Eunice  became  the  third  wife 
of  the  Reverend  Mr.  Folly  whack,  and  went  through 
the  *'  go- to-bed -supper less,"  *'  lie-still-to-be-hom- 
bled,"  and  "  get-up-to-be-slapt"  evolutions  of  a 
step- mother's  drill,  to  the  admiration  of  all  Snick- 
erdam.  Hersilia  Hippodamia  Tabitha,  the  young- 
est child,  on  account  of  an  extra  touch  of  Nature's 
rouge,  commonly  known  as  the  "Red  Pepper," 
never  was  married.  She  was  a  cross  child.  If 
she  really  did  go  to  lead  Pluto's  apes,  poor  apes ! 

The  story  of  the  Scout  has  been  written  in 
bookb,  that  will  only  perish  with  the  land  whose 
legends  gave  them  birth.  No  character  of  modern 
times  surpasses  it  in  interest.  I  hope  the  friend 
who  brought  him  out,  will  not  be  offended  with  me 
because  I  claim  to  have  known  him. 

I  remained  the  companion  of  my  dear  friend,  the 
Quaker,  as  long  as  lie  lived,  which  was  but  a  little 
more  than  three  years.  Mrs.  Walmesley  followed 
her  daughter  to  the  grave  in  less  than  six  months. 
At  my  friend's  decease,  he  lef\  me  all  his  wealth. 
It  made  me  a  rich  man,  but  took  away  none  of  my 
melancholy.  I  restored  the  mansion  and  every 
thing  around  it,  to  the  exact  condition  in  which  the 
irruption  of  the  savages  found  it.  In  that  state,  I 
have  kept  it  ever  since.  Change  has  not  visited 
it, — time  has  impaired  none  of  its  beauties — the 
neatness,  order,  and  regularity  of  its  day,  of  former 
ownership,  are  with  it  still.  The  little  couch, 
where  the  pure  in  heart  had  the  visions  which  are 
oDyr  glorious  realities  in  heaven,  is  hidden  still  by 


the  same  russet  curtain — the  harp  she  won  from 
her  father's  rigid  faith,  by  a  resistless  smile  and 
kiss,  keeps  its  old  place  by  the  wall.  I  did  not 
these  things  from  love,  for  I  was  wise  in  time  to 
avoid  a  sentiment,  which,  to  one  of  my  disposition, 
must  have  been  death.  I  did  it  from  a  friendship 
as  deep  and  enduring  as  ever  visited  mortal  bosom. 
From  this  mansion,  I  shall  be  carried  to  my  last 
home,  which,  if  the  executor  of  my  last  will  be 
faithful,  and  with  my  whole  wealth  I  have  bribed 
him  to  the  trust,  will  be  at  the  feet  of  the  father 
and  mother,  and  by  the  side  of  my  dear  lost  sister. 
Mrs.  Pepper  lived  many  years,  but  never  re- 
covered her  admiration  of  a  clerical  dress!  It 
may  be  mentioned  as  a  pleasing  trait  in  her  cha- 
racter, that  she  retained  to  the  last  her  *' excessive 
purdiliction"  for  her  husband.  She  died  of  a  dis- 
ease called  "Aeidulation  of  wind  on  the  hrainJ*^ 
See  Psalmanazar,  book  73,  page  749. 


"A  BOON,  A  TALISMAN,  OH  MEMORY  GIVE  I 

We  are  parting  now,  sweet  sisters ;  this  may  be  our  last 

farewell — 
Perchance,  within  my  childhood's  home,  I  never  more  may 

dwell ; 
Or  it  may  be,  that  the  Providence  which  still  hath  been  our 

guide. 
Again,  in  health  and  happiness,  will  pisce  us  side  by  side. 
I  shrink  not  from  the  will  of  Heaven — whate*er  ihat  will 

may  be, 
My  trust  is  in  bis  boundless  love,  who  rules  our  destiny ; 
Bat  many  a  link  of  earthly  love  hath  chained  my  spirit 

here, 
And  I  fain  would  be  remembered  in  the  home  I  held  so 

dear. 

Will  you  think  of  me,  sweet  sisters,  when  I  have  passed 
away  ? 

I  know  ye  may  forget  me  thro*  the  turmoil  of  the  day ; 

But  when  the  sunset  glory  maketh  loveliness  more  bright. 

And  lendeth  to  the  lowliest  thing,  iu  rich  tho*  transient 
light ; 

When  Fancy,  in  the  passing  clouds,  may  trace  th*  en- 
chanted bowers 

Of  fairy-land.  its  rocks  and  glens,  its  palaces  and  towers — 

When  one  by  one,  ye  watch  the  brilliant  pageants  disap- 
pear. 

And  twilight  deepens  into  night,  and  still  ye  linger  here  ; 

And  dream  the  dreams  of  olden  time,  beneath  my  favorite 
tree ; 

Sweet  sisters,  let  the  hour  I  loved,  recall  your  hearU  to  me. 

I  would  not  have  you  dwell  upon  the  sorrows  we  have 

known ; 
The  tears,  alas!  how  often  shed  o*er  loved  ones  earlier 

gone — 
The  withering  hours  of  secret  grief,  whose  struggles  we 

repressed. 
While  we  calmly  wore  the  quiet  smile  that  spoke  of  hearts 

at  rest — 
Of  the  weary  midnight  watches  it  hath  been  our  lot  to 

keep 
Beside  the  restless  couch  of  pain,  whence  raiTering  baa- 

ishsd  sleep-^ 
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or  the  vexing  word*,  that  ever  were  repented  soon  ■»  said; 
1  would  nut  have  you  think  on  these,  when  1  am  with  the 
dead. 

But  when  the  balmy  breath  of  Spring  shall  waken  bird  and 

bee, 
And  merry  music  once  again  is  heard  from  every  tree ; 
When  brighter  eyes  are  gasing  on  the  flowers  that  once 

were  mine, 
And  fairer  fingers  garlands  of  their  brilliant  blossoms  twine ; 
"When  lighter  steps  are  roving  through  the  baunU  I  used  to 

love, 
And  gayer  voices  echo  in  their  gladness  thro'  ihe  grove ; 
I  would  not  have  my  memory  a  mournful  one  to  be — 
But,  sisters,  let  these  pleasant  things  recall  your  hearts 

to  me. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  NAPLES. 

Naples,  July!,  1842. 
Mt  Dear  Sir  : — I  promised,  before  I  left  the 


United  Stales,  to  give  you  some  account  of  Na- 
ples. It  is  a  field  so  thoroughly  explored  and  so 
often  described,  that  I  can  do  but  little  more  than 

repeat  what  has  been  often  said  by  others.     Here  ^  ^  _ 

is  the  favorite  hunting  ground  of  the  tourists  ;  the  fury  of  these  great  mysterious  fires  of  oar  globe. 


clustered  with  visions  of  enchantment,— bathed bj 
a  tideless  sea,  whose  ordinary  quiet  hannoDises 
well  with  the  delicious  softness  of  the  shores,— 
invested  with  an  atmosphere  whose  usual  transpa- 
rency seems  vacuity  itself,  giving  to  objects  a  bril- 
liant distinctness  and  an  apparent  proximity ;  yet, 
all  these  mild  attractions  are  combined  with  ano- 
ther trait  in  the  landscape,  which  gives  an  awful 
and  sublime  interest.  Every  where  aroond  you 
are  presented  the  mementoes  of  those  terrific  fires 
of  earth,  which  here  escape  from  their  prisons, 
devastating  and  destroying  these  delicious  sccoes. 
The  mountains,  the  plains,  the  shores,  the  islands 
are  all  volcanic.  Even  the  houses  which  yon  in- 
habit, and  the  streets  on  which  you  walk,  are  all  of 

lava. 

Here  is  presented  a  spectacle  unique  and  impo- 
sing. A  city  reposing  at  the  foot  of  a  bamiog 
mountain,  rearing  her  palaces  and  her  towers  upon 
a  surface,  which  we  have  every  reason  to  believe, 
conceals,  at  no  great  depth,  the  boiling  lava  rolling 
to  and  fro  in  Nature's  great  laboratory,— a  sorfece, 
under  which  the  thunders  of  heaven  are  reverbe- 
rated in  the  caverns  of  earth,— a  surface,  oAca 
trembling,  shifting,  changing  from  the  tcmpestnoas 


old  and  the  new  world  from  each  of  its  states. 
Bends  here  an  annual  quota  of  antiquarians,  pain- 
ters, naturalists,  philosophers  and  men  of  pleasure. 
And  here  is  abundant  food  for  all.  The  eternal 
city,  herself,  affords  not  such  variety  of  interesting 
antiquities :  no  where  is  there  such  profusion  of 
enchanting  scenery. 

Here  are  the  shores  of  Homer  and  the  topogra- 
phy of  Virgil ;  the  lovely  scenes  which  inspired 
the  muse  of  the  Mantuan  bard,  and  which  received 
their  reward  in  the  descriptions  of  his  verse.    Here 
wandered  Ulysses ;  and  here  labored  Hercules.    In 
these  environs,  the  Cumaean  Sibyl  composed  her 
oracles ;  and  the  curious  may  yet  see  the  dread 
cavern,  from  whose  'Minndred  doors,^*  issued  as 
"  many  voices,"  echoed  through  the  vaults,  when 
the  Priestess  gave  her  responses  to  the  inquiring 
pilgrims  at  her  portals.     Here  .^neas  consulted, 
before  he  passed  to  Avernos,  and  made  his  descent 
to  the  realms  of  the  Hades.     Pompeii  and  Hercu- 
laneum!   they  stand   alone,  the  wonders  of  the 
world.     Baiee,  Cume,  Misenum,  Paestum  are  all 
in  this  vicinity,  with  their  fields  of  ruins,  their 
mouldering  temples,  crumbling  columns,  relics  of 
villas  and  palaces,  and  their  endless  poetic  and 
historic  associations.     The  hills  and  the  vallies, 
the  cliffs  and  the  headlands,  the  convents  and 
churches,  the  castles  and  palaces,  each  has  its  his- 
tory ;  the  scene  of  some  adventure,  the  theatre  of 
some  crime,  the  subject  of  some  legend,  or  the 
place  of  some  tragedy. 

But  the  most  remarkable  feature  of  this  region 
is  the  character  impressed  on  it  by  Nature.  Beau- 
tiful beyond  any  thing  which  is  seen  in  other  lands, — 


Earthquakes,  rivers  of  flame,  and  showers  of  ashes 
are  but  ordinary  spectacles.  The  lake  of  to-day 
becomes  the  mountain  of  to-morrow, and  thcmooa- 
tain  sinks  into  the  lake.  The  mins  of  time  and 
man  are  mingled  with  the  ruins  of  Nature. 

The  Lucrine  lake,  so  renowned  among  the  Ro- 
mans for  its  fish  and  oysters,  situated  within  five 
or  six  miles  of  Naples,  has  been  the  theatre  of  one 
of  these  remarkable  changes.  After  an  earthquake 
of  terrific  violence,  the  earth  opened  oo  ito  shores, 
and  then  succeeded  a  volcanic  eruption  of  three 
days,  which  converted  a  portion  of  the  lake  and 
the  adjacent  land  into  an  elevated  moaniain  of 
three  miles  in  circuit.  During  this  eruption,  show- 
ers of  cinders  fell  at  a  distance  of  iwenty-foor 
mUes,  and  the  village  of  Nipirgola  was  swaUowed 
up  in  the  abyss. 

The  lake  of  Agnano,  three  miles  disTant  froB 
this  city,  is  an  example  of  another  kind.  Here 
the  volcano  has  sunk  into  the  lake-  A  high  lioe 
of  precipUous  mountains,  surrounds  it  on  all  sides, 
rising  far  above  its  surface,  being  the  eiterior  of 
the  crater  once  filled  vrith  fire,  now  occupied  by 
water,  whose  effervescent  surface  seems  boiling 
with  the  half  smothered  fires.  This  appearanee 
is  probably  merely  the  result  of  an  escape  of  gas 
from  waters,  which  are  highly  charged  with  wriooi 
mineral  substances,  and  which  present,  at  different 
depths,  different  qualities.  Avermis  is  anotto 
case  of  the  same  kind ;  but  here,  the  iransitiooW 
taken  place  before  the  period  of  history  commeoced. 
In  the  vicinity  of  these  lakes,  is  the  Sdfaiaia, 
the  Forum  Vulcani  of  Strabo.  This  was  an  actire 
volcano  ^  the  twelfth  ceotoiy.  The  otter  is  ■•» 
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corered  over,  but  apon  casting  a  stone  on  its  sur- 
face, the  sound  is  echoed  far  and  wide  in  the  im- 
mense caverns  below.  There  are  still  crevices 
from  which  issue  sulphurous  smoke.  Such  is  the 
heat  of  the  surface  that  the  manufacturers  of  sul- 
phur sod  alum,  by  digging  a  few  feet  into  the  earth, 
boil  their  pota  by  the  fires  of  Nature. 

This  is  a  new  application  in  this  utilitarian  age 
of  Valcan^s  furnace,  an  application  rather  deroga- 
tory to  this  ancient  factory  of  the  thunderbolts  of 
Jupiter. 

It  is  believed,  that  this  volcano  communicates 
with  Vesuvius;  for,  it  is  observed  that  when  the 
action  of  the  one  increases,  the  other  diminishes. 
When  there  is  an  eruption  of  Vesuvius,  there 
seems  to  be  almost  an  eitinction  of  the  fires  of 
Solfatara ;  and  when  there  is  but  little  movement 
in  the  former,  the  heat  and  smokfi^  of  the  latter  are 
lugmeoted. 

A  Neapolitan  Savan  has  written  an  essay  to 
prove,  that  Solfatara  is  the  veritable  mouth  of  the 
loferoal  world.  If  that  world  were  material,  it 
might  well  be,  for  it  would  be  difiicult  to  conceive 
I  scene  of  more  thorough  desolation.  Its  sum- 
mit exhibits  at  present,  the  shape  of  a  deep  bowl 
scattered  with  many  colored  sulphurs,  the  cracks 
steaming  with  suffocating  smoke,  and  the  earth 
hot  from  the  hidden  fires. 

The  eruptions,  at  the  same  time  that  they  over- 
whelm and  destroy,  seem  to  disperse  the  principles 
of  fertility ;  as  Nature,  in  her  ordinary  operation 
of  decomposition,  lays  the  basis  of  subsequent  pro- 
duction. I  have  seen  in  no  country  such  a  luxu- 
riant soil,  such  abundant  and  vigorous  vegetation. 
The  earth  too,  like  every  thing  else  here,  seems  in 
love  with  beauty.  When  not  in  cultivation,  it 
throws  up  in  rapid  succession,  growth  afler  growth 
of  lovely  flowers  called  the  Zena  di  Savoro,  from 
its  almost  perpetual  culture ;  it  often  produces  three 
crops  at  the  same  time.  One  sees  the  rank  wheat 
springing  amid  exuberant  vines,  and  these  hung  in 
graceful  festoons  from  tree  to  tree.  Thus  grain, 
vineyards,  and  forests  are  all  combined,  and  all 
seem  abundantly  sustained  by  this  fruitful  soil. 
The  husbandman  often  deposits,  the  day  after  reap- 
ing his  harvest,  in  the  same  field,  the  seed  of  suc- 
ceeding crops  to  be  gathered  during  the  same  year. 
This  teeming  surface  seems  not  to  weary  of  such 
exorbitant  demands,  but  to  manifest  a  strength  and 
vitality  akin  to  her  interior  energies. 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  the  citizens  of  this  coun- 
try* when  their  habitations  are  destroyed  by  an 
eruption,  rebuild  in  the  same  place.  These  ter- 
rific fires  do  not  fright  them  from  their  localities. 
Portici  rests  upon  Herculaneum  ;  and  seven  layers 
of  lava  intervene  between  the  ancient  city  and  the 
modern.  In  Torre  del  Greco,  in  one  of  the  recent 
eruptions,  the  fiery  current  swept  through  the 
■treets.  In  some  places  the  houses  arrested  the 
stream,  and  it  accumulated  in  the  rear  ag^nst  the 


walls  and  at  the  same  time  poufed  through  the 
spaces,  between  the  buildings.  And  now,  one  sees 
here,  lying  in  great  masses,  floods  of  lava  hard  as 
silex,  in  the  midst  of  habitations,  the  frightful  me- 
mentoes of  their  dreadful  vicinity.  This  buildingt 
living  and  reposinjr  in  such  close  contiguity  to 
these  great  safety  valves  of  the  fires  of  earth,  pro- 
duce, in  the  mind  of  a  stranger,  feelings  of  won- 
der and  of  horror.  But  from  the  lava,  there  is  or- 
dinarily but  little  danger  to  life.  Its  passage  is  so 
slow,  that  there  is  no  diflSculty  in  escaping  from  it. 
In  one  of  the  late  eruptions,  an  English  visiter  who 
had  ascended  the  side  of  the  mountain,  found  him- 
self between  two  streams  of  the  rolling  liquid, 
which  had  united  below  him  and  which  he  saw  were 
closing  on  him.  In  the  eagerness  of  his  curiosity, 
he  had  not  sufliciently  attended  to  his  safety.  In 
this  alarming  situation,  he  determined  to  make  the 
effort  to  cross  the  smaller  stream.  Strange  to 
say,  he  passed  without  injury.  The  lava  had  coagu- 
lated to  such  a  degree,  that  though  still  in  motion, 
in  the  rapidity  of  his  passage,  he  produced  so  slight 
an  impression  on  its  surface,  as  to  escape  without 
material  suffering. 

In  the  various  ejections  of  these  volcanoes,  the 
mineralogist  may  find  some  of  the  most  b^utiful 
specimens  of  his  science.  Nature  exposes  her 
roost  secret  recesses  to  view,  and  pours  forth,  fbr 
the  inspection  of  man,  not  only  lavas  of  every  va- 
riety of  color,  and  apparently  of  material,  but  also 
various  stones  and  minerals  rare  and  curious.  But 
at  present,  I  will  say  no  more  of  volcanoes. 

This  is  the  country,  you  know,  of  Magna  6re- 
cia.  It  still  contains  many  memorials  of  the  Greek 
colonists,  and  has  a  population,  resembling,  in  many 
of  their  characteristics,  their  Greek  ancestors. 
The  fusion  which  has  taken  place  from  the  combi- 
nation of  so  many  races,  the  mingling  of  Aborigi- 
nes, Saracens,  Moors,  Normans  and  the  great  Ro- 
man race,  all  have  not  effaced  the  Greek  impress. 
The  same  taste  for  the  arts,  the  same  love  of  in- 
tellectual amusements,  the  same  humor  and  acute- 
ness,  and  quick  susceptibilities  to  all  impressions, 
are  among  their  distinguishing  traits.  Even  in  the 
humblest  avocations,  you  constantly  perceive  some 
trace  of  fancy  or  of  taste.  The  market  man,  who 
takes  his  cherries  to  market,  binds  them  in  hand- 
some curves  and  mingles  them  with  various  flowers. 
Bouquets  are  presented  you  in  the  streets  by  the 
poorest  of  the  poor,  culled,  collected,  arranged  and 
variegated  with  a  beauty  which  '*  Shenstone  might 
have  envied.*'  The  peasant  girl,  from  her  scanty 
wardrobe,  will  always  show  something  either  in  the 
fashion  or  the  material  of  her  apparel,  which  evin- 
ces her  love  of  the  picturesque ;  something  which 
reminds  one  of  the  drapery  of  the  old  statues. 
The  huckster,  who  sets  up  his  little  stall  at  the  cor- 
ner of  a  street  to  vend  ice- water,  orangeade  and 
lemonade,  will  cover  it  with  wreaths  of  oranges 
and  lemons  of  many  colors,  interspersed  with  lovely 
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flowers.  Walk  upon  the  mole  in  the  afternoon,  and 
yea  will  see  animated  groups  of  the  lowest  orders, 
gathered  round  deelaimers  of  Tasso.  or  some  of 
the  old  poets,  who  comment  as  they  declaim,  and 
whose  auditory  seem  to  enter  fully  into  the  pathos 
of  the  story  and  feel  an  absolving  sympathy  with 
the  "  donne"  or  the  "  cavalieri"  of  their  prefer- 
ence. It  is  said,  they  interest  themselves  so  deeply 
in  the  different  personages  of  the  **  Geruzalemme,** 
that  sometimes,  they  engage  in  combat  to  vindi- 
cate the  respective  claims  of  their  favorites.  When 
the  character  of  these  groups  is  recollected, — 
being  composed,  for  the  most  part,  of  boatmen, 
fishermen  and  persons  of  that  class,  whose  hard 
earnings  afford  them  only  the  means  of  a  scanty 
subsistence, — this  taste  is  remarkable.  In  Eng- 
land or  the  United  States,  you  would  find  such  re- 
galing themselves  at  a  gin  shop.  Here,  the 
little  which  they  can  spare,  goes  to  the  reciters, 
the  improvisatori  and  the  cheap  theatres.  Their 
excitable  natures  need  not  the  aid  of  alcohol ;  and 
it  is  a  curious  fact,  that  it  is  only  known  here  as 
medicine.  Lemonade,  orangeade,  and  the  light 
wines  of  the  country  form  the  beverage  of  all 
classes.  There  is  probably  no  city  in  the  world, 
not  even  Paris,  where  the  theatres  are  so  generally 
attended.  They  seem  to  constitute  one  of  the  neces- 
saries of  life  with  the  Neapolitan.  To  supply  this 
demand,  you  find  the  price  of  entry,  in  some  of 
them,  so  very  low,  that  there  are  few  who  cannot 
afford  the  expense. 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  jugglers  and  all  the  leger- 
demain craft  make  an  utter  failure  in  Naples.  They 
remain  here  only  a  day  or  two,  when  *'  their  occu- 
pation's gone.*'  During  the  time  when  fire^^kings 
were  the  fashion,  one  of  these  personages  arrived 
here  from  Paris.  Two  days  after  his  first  exhibi- 
tion, one  of  the  Lazzaroni  gave  a  specimen,  in  the 
L%rgo  di  Castello,  of  his  incombustible  properties 
at  a  reduced  price.  In  a  short  time,  every  street 
had  its  Salamander,  and  his  Parisian  majesty  re- 
tired discomfited  from  the  stage.  This  is  the  ordi- 
nary result,  whenever  any  of  these  charlatans  ap- 
pear here. 

On  entering  Naples,  one  is  struck  with  the  ex- 
traordinary vivacity  of  the  people.  Situated  in 
the  Campagne  Felice,  their  gay  countenances  seem 
to  verify  the  appropriateness  of  the  nomenclature. 
Every  day  appears  a  fete;  the  animated  crowds 
who  fill  the  streets,  seem  all  in  pursuit  of  pleasure; 
their  brilliant  skies  seem  reflected  in  their  joyous 
countenances,  the  lovely  views  which  sre  presented 
on  all  sides  seem  to  animate  and  elevate  their  ima- 
ginations, the  delicious  air  which  they  inhale  to  in- 
toxicate them  with  pleasure.  They  partake  of  the 
character  of  the  region  which  they  inhabit.  An 
excessive  vitality  seems  the  attribute  of  both. 
Their  vivacious  gestures,  exuberant  animation  and 
excessive  action  are  in  harmony  with  the  place. 
Their  character  is  as  *' volcanic   as  their  soil." 


Here  is  the  realization  of  the  poetic  idea  of  **tbe 
blood's  lava  and  tlie  pulse's  blaze."  The  sohterra- 
nean  fires  which  approach  so  fearfally  near  the 
surface,  the  lava  floods  which  roll  from  Solfatara 
to  Vesuvius,  and  Vesuvius  to  Solfatara  mider  the 
crust  of  earth  which  supports  Naples  henelf,  aeem 
to  have  communicated  to  the  aident  race  which 
walks  the  earth  above  them,  some  of  their  own 
horning  intensity. 

Here  are  the  elements  of  a  noble  national  cha- 
racter. Their  development  depends  npoo  the  leg- 
islator. They  are  powerful  either  for  vice  or  vir- 
tue. The  same  basis  of  character  often  exists  ia 
the  hero  and  the  bandit.  It  gives  to  virtue  its 
highest  energy,  to  vice  its  last  tinge  of  atrocity. 
Such  materials  do  not  admit  of  mediocrity.  The 
ardent  temperament,  quick  snseeptibility,  virid 
imagination  and  intrepid  spirit  are  apt  to  carry  their 
possessors  either  to  the  lofty  summits  of  glory  or 
infamy. 

I  speak  only  of  the  great  elements  of  character. 
The  influence  of  the  institations,  political  and  reli- 
gious, which  have  so  long  existed  in  this  coostry, 
in  developing,  modifying  and  directing  these  de- 
mon ta,  I  do  not  intend  to  discuss. 

It  has  been  too  common  with  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race,  particularly  the  English  branch  of  it,  to  de- 
preciate the  Italians.  This  is  the  result  of  vari- 
ous causes,  partly  religions  antipathy,  partly  igno- 
rance of  their  literature,  which  is  but  little  studied 
in  England,  and  partly  that  pride  and  cootempt 
which  great  conquering  nations  usually  feel  toward 
those  from  whom  power  has  fled.  It  is  true,  that 
at  present,  the  Italians  have  but  little  political  in- 
fluence among  the  great  powers  of  the  world. 
Their  division  into  small  states,  together  with  other 
causes,  renders  them  feeble  when  compared  with 
the  five  great  powers  of  Europe.  Their  empire  has 
departed.  Those  who  were  to  them  barbarians 
but  a  few  centuries  since,  can  now  dictate  to  the 
conquerors  of  the  world.  But  though  shorn  of 
their  strength,  they  are  still  worthy  of  oor  respect 
Under  favorable  circumstances,  they  would  emo- 
late  the  glory  of  their  great  ancestors.  They  have 
still  the  same  elements.  We  owe  to  them  ciTili- 
zation,  the  preservation  of  literature  dorins  the 
dark  ages,  its  revival  in  the  middle  ages,  and  we 
still  ircknowledge  their  supremacy  in  the  fine  arts. 
Rome  too  still  wields  her  spiritnal  empire,  and  the 
majority  of  the  civilized  world  acknowledge  her 
authority  and  yield  her  obedience. 

America  owes  to  Italy  a  peculiar  debt  of  grati- 
tude ;  for,  it  is  to  one  of  her  sons  that  we  are  in- 
debted for  the  discovery  of  our  continent  And 
this  debt  msy  well  be  increased  by  studying,  io  the 
history  of  her  republics,  those  experiroeou  which 
have  been  here  made  of  free  government  From 
these  rich  stores  we  may  derive  principles  for  oar 
guidance,  beacons  for  oor  warning.  There  is  pro- 
bably no  history  from  which  America  coaU  gather 
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more  valuable  lessons  in   her  career  of  liberty.  { inerly  disgraced  the  city  from  the  streets,  all  do 

him  honor.  The  exemplary  attachment  and  fidelity 
of  the  royal  pair,  and  the  morale  which  they  en- 
deavor to  inculcate  on  this  subject,  exert  a  happy 
influence  on  a  society  not  always  used  to  such  salu- 
tary exhibitions. 

Although  the  general  effect  of  the  French  revo- 
lution has  been  to  produce  some  feeling  of  insecu- 
rity among  crowned  heads,  the  changes  made  by 
them  in  Italy  during  the  period  of  their  dominion, 
have  increased  the  powers  of  the  sovereigns.  They 
diminished  the  strength  of  all  the  other  orders  in 
the  state,  and  in  the  same  ratio  augmented  (hat  of 
the  chief.  They  broke  up  the  feudal  system,  and 
relieved  the  monarch  from  all  fear  of  resistance 
from  the  great  and  powerful  Barons.  This,  I  am 
aware,  is  considered  by  many  as  depriving  the 
throne  of  a  support.  I  do  not  agree  in  that  opi- 
nion, but  concur  in  the  oriental  idea,  that  these  pil- 
lars of  royalty  are  more  to  be  feared  than  desired. 
This  policy  had  commenced  previous  to  the  time 
of  the  French.  In  1793,  three  fifths  of  the  king- 
dom were  in  possession  of  the  Barons,  and  a  large 
part  had  been  in  the  hands  of  the  Monks  and  other 
ecclesiastical  bodies.  By  a  royal  decree,  the  Ba- 
rons were  then  allowed  to  alienate  their  possessions, 
and  the  lands  thus  sold  became  allodial.  The  go- 
vernment itself  became  a  large  purchaser  to  pro- 
mote these  alienations.  The  power  of  the  church 
had  also  been  curtailed,  and  much  of  its  wealth 
wrested  from  it.  In  1772,  eighty-eight  monaste- 
ries in  Sicily  were  suppressed  by  a  single  edict. 
The  Jesuits  had  been  expelled,  and  their  property 
converted  to  the  use  of  the  state.  Marriage  had 
been  declared  a  civil  contract ;  and  the  Pope,  at- 
tempting to  interfere  in  a  divorce  of  the  Duchess 
of  Madaloni,  was  officially  informed  that  the  sub- 
ject was  beyond  his  jurisdiction.  The  inquisition 
had  never  obtained  a  footing  in  this  kingdom.  But 
when  the  French  arrived  here  in  *99,  they  pro- 
ceeded at  once  to  eradicate  feudal  privileges,  break 
up  all  the  monasteries  and  convents,  destroy  entails 
and  primogeniture,  introduce  French  laws,  and  in 
truth  produce  a  grand  **  bonleversement**  of  society. 
**  Old  things  were  done  away,  and  all  things  were 
become  new."  The  short  lived  Parthenopean  re- 
public was  the  result. 

It  may  be  mentioned  as  a  remarkable  fact,  and 
one  going  far  to  falsify  the  charge  that  has  been 
made  against  the  Neapolitans  of  cowardice,  that 
when  Championet  reached  this  city,  on  the  occa- 
sion just  mentioned,  with  his  legions  flushed  with 
victory,  and  eager  for  the  rich  spoils  that  were  so  near 
their  reach,  an  undisciplined  mob,  without  regular 
arms,  without  leaders,  without  any  organization, 
kept  the  French  in  check  three  days,  and  prevented 
their  entrance  within  the  gates  of  the  city.  The 
King  had  fled  to  Sicily,  and  his  troops  had  dis- 
persed. 
During  this  occupation  and  the  subaeqaeot  reigne 


The  struggles  of  classes  for  exclusive  power,  the 
conflicts  of  proprietors  and  non- proprietors,  the 
reckless  proscription  of  parties,  and  the  depriva- 
tion of  whole  orders  of  their  civil  rights,  might 
well  teach  us  to  avoid  those  rocks  on  which  they 
were  wrecked. 

This  country,  the  Kingdom  of  the  two  Sicilies, 
has  been  in  a  state  of  improvement  since  it  ceased 
to  be  a  dependance  of  Spain.  The  population  has 
aa^eoted,  and  all  their  resoorees  have  much  in- 
creased. At  present,  the  population  on  both  sides 
of  the  strait  of  Messina,  amounts  to  7,600,000; 
that  of  Sicily  being  1,787,000.  This  gives  about 
181  persons  to  the  square  mile.  According  to  the 
itatisties  published  here,  not  quite  half  of  the  coon- 
try  is  in  a  state  of  cultivation,  the  rest  being  occu- 
pied with  water  courses,  cities,  forests,  mountain- 
ous tracts,  &c.  If  these  were  half,  we  should  have 
362  inhabitants  upon  the  square  mile  of  arable  land 
tbrooghont  the  kingdom. 

From  this  territory,  his  majesty  derives  an  annual 
rerenae  of  28,000,000  Dncats,  about  $32,400,000 
of  oar  currency ;  his  revenue,  exceeding  at  pre- 
sent that  of  the  United  States,  while  his  territory 
does  not  quite  equal  two  thirds  of  Virginia. 

I  was  surprised  in  looking  into  the  statistics  of 
the  country,  to  find  so  small  a  portion  in  cultivation ; 
that  part  which  I  have  seen,  that  is  to  say,  from 
this  place  to  the  Roman  State,  being  arable,  appa- 
rently in  the  ratio  of  ninety-nine  parts  to  the  hun- 
dred. But  I  am  informed  that  in  the  Southern 
part  of  the  boot,  and  in  Sicily,  there  are  large 
tracts  uncultivated.  This  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at,  upon  reflection,  as  there  is  a  land  tax  of  from 
24  to  S5  per  cent  upon  the  products  of  the  soil. 
That  country  most  be  fertile  indeed,  which  can 
give  24  per  cent  of  its  products  to  the  King,  pay 
the  rent  of  the  proprietor,  and  then  reimburse  the 
farmer. 

The  power  of  the  monarch  is  absolute.  There 
are  no  constraints  upon  his  will,  except  public  sen- 
timent. This  has  great  influence  here  as  every 
where  else.  No  monarch  really  wields  unlimited 
power,  especially  since  the  events  of  the  French 
revolution.  All  feel  the  necessity  of  conciliating 
the  good  will  of  their  subjects.  Nothing  is  more 
terrific  than  an  enraged  populace.  All  the  bars 
and  bolts ;  all  the  guards,  and  all  the  armory  of 
earth,  cannot  protect  the  object  of  their  'wrath, 
when  a  people  is  thoroughly  roused  and  incensed. 
I  am  happy  to  say,  that  the  present  sovereign  exer- 
cises his  power  with  mercy.  Inhumanity  is  no 
part  of  his  nature.  He  manifests  a  strong  anxiety 
to  improve  his  dominions,  and  advance  the  inte- 
rests of  his  people.  He  is  engaged  in  various 
public  works  worthy  of  the  spirit  of  the  age.  His 
unremitting  exertions  in  the  improvement  of  his 
capital,  his  rail-roads,  the  provision  which  is  made 
for  the  poor,  the  removal  of  the  beggars  who  for- 
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of  Joseph  Buonaparte  and  Marat,  the  taxation  of 
the  people  was  more  than  tripled.  This  too  has 
given  no  small  ioerease  to  the  power  of  the  sove- 
reign ;  for,  the  same  ratio,  has,  for  the  most  part, 
been  preserved.  Thus  with  a  tremendous  aug- 
menta^on  of  revenue,  with  no  longer  any  apprehen- 
sions from  the  Barons,  who  are  now  powerless;  with 
a  church  no  longer  formidable;  with  a  people 
harassed  by  conscriptions  and  political  persecu- 
tions, deceived  and  exasperated  by  promises  of  a 
constitution,  which  had  never  been  fulfilled,  the 
Bourbons  had  cause,  when  they  returned  to  these 
realms,  to  be  'grateful  to  the  French  for  the  changes 
they  had  made. 

Since  the  restoration,  the  Jesuits  have  been  res- 
tored, and  monasteries  and  convents  established. 

I  must  leave  you,  at  present,  with  these  "  dis- 
jecta membra"  of  the  yarious  subjects  I  have 
touched.  When  I  have  the  leisure,  you  shall  bear 
from  me  again. 

I  am,  very  respectfully. 

Your  friend  and  obedient  servant. 


DR.  FRANKLIN. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  an  original  letter  Trom  the 
venerable  Tranklin,  to  a  minister  of  the  Gospel  in  the 
Soalhem  part  of  New  Jersey,  which  has  been  recently 
discovered  there,  among  some  old  family  papers.  It  is  a 
composition  perfectly  in  the  manner  and  spirit  of  that  great 
and  worthy  man. 

Philadelphia,  June  the  6M,  1765. 

Dear  Sir  : — I  received  your  kind  letter  of  the 
3nd  inst.,  and  am  glad  to  hear  that  you  increase  in 
Birength.  I  hope  you  will  continue  mending  until 
you  recover  your  former  health  and  firmness.  Let 
me  know  whether  you  continue  the  cold  bath,  the 
eflfect  it  has.  As  to  the  kindness  you  spoke  of, 
I  wish  it  could  have  been  of  more  real  service  to 
you ;  that  you  would  always  be  ready  to  serve  any 
other  person,  that  may  need  your  assistance,  and 
80  let  good  offices  go  round  ;  for,  mankind  are  all  of 
a  family.  For  my  own  part,  when  I  am  employed 
in  serving  others,  I  do  not  look  upon  myself  as 
conferring  favors,  but  as  paying  debts.  In  my 
travels,  and  since  my  settlement,  I  have  received 
much  kindness  from  men,  to  whom  I  shall  never 
have  an  opportunity  of  making  the  least  direct  re- 
turn, and  numberless  mercies  from  God,  who  is  in- 
finitely above  being  benefited  by  our  services. 
For  these  kindnesses  from  men,  I  can  therefore  only 
show  my  gratitude  to  God,  by  a  readiness  to  help 
his  other  children  and  my  brethren ;  for  I  do  not 
think  that  thanks  and  compliments,  though  repeated 
weekly,  can  discharge  our  real  obligations  to  each 
other,  and  much  less  to  our  Creator. 

Yon  will  see  in  this,  my  notion  of  good  works ; 
that  I  do  not  expect  to  merit  heaven  by  them.  By 
heaven,  we  understand  a  state  of  happiness,  infi- 


nite in  degree,  and  eternal  in  duration ;  «e  ess  do 
nothing  to  deserve  such  a  reward.  He,  that,  for 
giving  a  draught  of  water  to  a  thirsty  person,  should 
expect  to  be  paid  with  a  great  plantation,  woaM  be 
modest  in  his  demands,  compared  with  those  who 
think  they  deserve  heaven  for  the  little  good  they 
do  on  earth.  Even  the  mixed  imperfect  plessores, 
we  enjoy  in  this  world,  are  rather  from  God's  good- 
ness than  our  merit ;  how  much  more  so  the  hap- 
piness of  heaven  1  For  my  part,  I  have  not  the 
vanity  to  think  I  deserve  it,  the  folly  to  expect  it, 
or  the  ambition  to  desire  it ;  but  content  myself  in 
submitting  to  the  disposal  of  that  God,  who  made 
me,  who  has  hitherto  preserved  and  blessed  me, 
and  in  whose  fatherly  goodness,  I  may  well  coo- 
fide,  that  he  never  will  make  me  miserable,  and 
that  the  afliiction,  I  may  at  any  time  saffer,  may 
tend  to  my  benefit. 

The  faith  you  mentioned  has  doubtless  its  use  in 
the  world.  I  do  not  desire  to  see  it  difflioisbed,iHiT 
would  I  desire  to  see  it  lessened  in  any  man ;  bst 
I  wish  it  were  more  productive  of  good  works  than 
I  have  seen ;  I  mean  real  good  works,  works  of 
kindness,  charity,  mercy,  and  public  spirit,  no  holy- 
day-keeping,  sermon-hearing,  or  reading,  perfono- 
iiig  church  ceremonies,  or  making  long  pnyen, 
filled  with  flatteries  and  compliments,  despised  erea 
by  wise  men,  and  much  less  capable  of  pleasing 
the  Deity. 

The  worship  of  God  is  a  duty,  the  learning  asd 
reading  uEiay  be  useful ;  but  if  man  rest  in  beahog 
and  praying,  (as  too  many  do),  it  is  as  if  the  tree 
value  itself  on  being  watered,  and  patting  forth 
leaves,  though  it  never  produced  any  fruit. 

Our  Good  Master  thought  less  of  these  ootvaxd 
appearances  than  many  of  bis  modem  disciples. 
He  preferred  the  doers  of  bis  word  to  the  heaieta ; 
the  son  that  seemingly  refused  to  obey  his  father, 
and  yet  performed  bis  commandments,  to  him  that 
professed  his  readiness,  but  neglected  his  work.  The 
heretical,  but  charitable,  but  orthodox  priest  and 
sanctified  Levite,  and  those  who  gave  food  to  the 
hungry,  drink  to  the  tbiracty,  and  raimeot  to  the 
naked,  entertainment  to  the  stranger,  who  ocTer 
heard  of  his  name,  he  declares,  shall,  in  the  last 
day,  be  accepted,  when  those  who  cry  Lord !  Lord ! 
who  value  themselves  on  their  faith  tfaongfa  great 
enough  to  perform  miracles,  but  have  neglected 
good  works,  shall  be  neglected.  He  professed 
that,  he  came  not  to  call  the  righteous,  bot  aiosen 
to  repentance,  which  implied  bis  modest  opioioo, 
that  there  were  some  in  his  time  so  good,  that  they 
needed  not  hear  even  for  improvement :  bat  now-a- 
days,  we  have  scarcely  a  little  parson  who  does  not 
think  it  the  duty  of  every  man  within  his  reach  to 
sit  under  his  petty  ministration,  and  that,  whoever 
omits  this,  offends  God.  I  wish  to  such  more  ba- 
mility,  and  to  you  health  and  firmness.  Being  joor 
friend  and  servant, 

Bbhjamin  Frahkuv. 
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Sugge^ed  by  Lard  ByrmCt  upon  the  ttune  ntbjtct. 

A  smile  i»  too  oft  bul  the  Hypocrite's  misk. 

The  emblem  of  flgttery  or  fear ; 
The  trae  badge  of  Sympathy,  all  that  I  ask, 

Is  the  moist  eye^emm'd  with  a  Tear. 

A  sigh  is  oft  beav'd  by  deceirers  that  feign, 

Whfn  the  bosom's  untroubled  with  care  ; 
But  true  friendship  sincere  repays  us  again, 

When  the  eye  is  suffused  v^ith  a  Tear. 

Vtio  words !  ah  how  useless  your  manifold  art, 
Your  sweet  sounds  may  beguile  but  the  ear ; 

The  laagusge  of  Nature  that  touches  the  heart, 
Is  feeling  that  speaks  in  a  Tear. 

The  wanderer,  destined  o*er  ocesn  to  rove. 

When  the  blue  cliffs  of  home  disappear, 
Aod  ocean's  broad  watc  wafts  the  bark  £rom  his  lore. 

Bedims  his  sad  eye  with  a  Tear. 

The  gale  bears  him  homeward ;  upheaved  from  the  ocean, 

The  land  of  his  Iots  re-appears. 
Then  wiapt  in  her  arms  in  the  depth  of  eaiotiont 

He  moistens  her  bosom  with  Tears. 

Bat  th!  when  disjoined  by  Eternity's  ocean, 

Lore  mourns  o'er  constancy's  bier ; 
Lone,  sad  and  forsaken,  the  last  act  of  devotion. 

Is  to  drop  in  the  grare  a  warm  Tear.  J. 


SCENES  AND  ADVENTURES  IN  THE  ARMY, 
inTCHssor  Indians,  and  utk  beyond  thb  bokder 
Bjf  a  Captain  of  U.  Slateo  Dragootu, 

CHAPTER  XXV. 

The  poor  Sacs  and  Foxes  were  now  the  mar- 
tyrs of  a  peculiarity  of  nature,  generally  attributed 
to  dogs,  but  common  to  men.  They  were  going 
down  hill,  and  might  have  looked  out  for  bites  or 
kicks.  The  Sioux  followed  theln  after  this  re- 
treat, and  slaughtered  140!  The  General  very 
huoianely  issued  positive  orders  to  stop  the  further 
effusion  of  blood. 

It  was  singular,  but  'tis  true,  that  the  regular 
brigade  had  been  unaccompanied  by  an  army  sur- 
geon, since  the  opening  of  the  campaign ;  a  citizen 
physician  alone  attended  us;  fortunately,  in  the 
Warrior,  came  up  surgeon  B.,  who  immediately 
had  his  bands  full ;  and  an  Indian  child  with  a  bro- 
ken arm  or  finger  was  turned  over  to  our  doctor, 
whose  treatment  of  it  was  laughed  at. 

It  is  to  be  hoped,  that  the  women  and  children 
fell  by  random  shots ;  but  it  is  certain  that  a  fron- 
tiersman is  not  particular,  when  his  blood  is  up,  and 
a  redskin  in  bis  power. 

The  Sac  band  was  broken  up,  root  and  branch ; 
with  their  horses,  very  much  of  their  baggage  was 
lost ;  their  valuable  copper  kettles;  their  knapsacks 
or  **kiu'*  of  private  effects;  even  their  sacred  war 


gourds,  containing  the  teeth  of  the  drum-head  fish, 
were  left  oo  the  ground;  a  volunteer  found  500 
dollars  in  specie  in  a  bundle ;  taken  probably  from 
Stillman^s  men,  in  the  saddle-bag  retreat. 

The  steamer  Warrior  returned  to  Prairie  du 
Cbien,and  again  came  up,  before  we  left  the  ground 
of  the  action :  it  brought  up,  among  other  rarities, 
a  stray  dentist  from  the  East :  who  gathered  a  rich 
harvest  of  teeth  taken  from  the  Indian  dead; — 
doubtless  some  very  fine  Eastern  personages  now 
rejoice  in  savage  ivories. 

Never  was  a  fine  dressed  man  so  out  of  place — 
not  to  say  out  of  countenance,  as  another  passen- 
ger, whom  we  saw  tripping  about  over  our  dirty 
and  rugged  encampment.  It  reminded  one  of  the 
lordly  messengers  to  Harry  Percy :  for,  though  few 
of  us  smarted  with  '*  wounds  grown  cold,"  the 
^  outer  man*'  among  us  had  suffered  terribly  from 
brier,  bra&e,  and  bog.    ^*  I  say,  Fitz,  what '  critter' 

is  that?"    "It's  Major 's  nephew."    "D— n 

Major 's  nephew;  what  business  has  such  a, 

thing  here  1"    How  very  ridicalous  is  a  dandy  in 
the  woods ! 

Would  that  a  Carle  Vemet  could  have  sketched 
our  Indian  pony  auction ; — the  back-ground  of  this 
picture,  a  Mississippi  bottom,  for  such  a  pencil, 
would  prove  a  rare  and  worthy  subject:  but  the 
student  of  the  human  countenance— of  passion,  of 
suffering,  despair,  could  possibly  never  have  such 
an  opportunity  as  in  some  women  prisoners  which 
i  saw.  I  shall  never  forget  the  unmitigated  expres- 
sion of  pain  and  despair  in  a  face,  at  the  same  time 
in  some  sense  utterly  inexpressive.  I  verily  believe 
she  heard  or  saw  nothing  around  her ;  her  mind 
seemed  to  wander  over  a  past  and  future,  where 
all  was  blank  or  fearful. 

On  the  third  or  fourth  day,  we  embarked,  nothing 
loth,  on  the  Warrior  for  Fort  Crawford,  about 
sixty  miles  below.  We  had  several  Winnebago 
Indians  on  board ;  one  I  remember  was  a  bit  of  a 
dandy,  and  had  a  taste  for  personal  ornaments  ;-he 
wore,  for  instance,  crooked  over  his  forehead,  the 
finger  of  a  fellow  savage,  secured  round  his  head 
by  two  strips  of  skin  which  had  once  connected  it 
with  a  hand  and  arm.  As  we  rounded  to,  at  Prai- 
rie du  Chien,  we  saw  some  dead  bodies  (which 
had  floated  sixty  miles),  when  one  of  these  fellows 
was  so  eager  as  to  discharge  a  rifle  ball  close  by 
the  faces  of  a  row  of  us  standing  on  the  guard ; 
and  among  others,  the  Generars,  who  exhibited  ^ 
strong  disposition  to  have  him  pitched  overboard ; 
the  patch  struck  and  blistered  an  oflicer's  face. 
And  now  followed  the  exhibition  of  an  awful  spe- 
cimen of  human  iMture  (if  the  nature  of  an  old 
blood-thirsty  squaw  can  justly  be  placed  in  that 
category):  we  saw  several  canoe  loads  of  these 
red  fiends  contend  in  a  race  to  reach  these  dead 
bodies,  for  the  satisfaction  of  taking  the  sodden 
scalps  of  corpses  four  days  in  water. 

All  knowledge  being  founded  on  experience  and 
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comparison,*  I  believe  the  Infinite  beyond  haman 
conception;  but  its  nearest  approach  might  be 
found  in  the  comjj^rison  of  a  Rebecca  with  one  of 
these  hags;— one  of  these  beastly  excrescences 
of  Nature,  which  for  our  sins,  to  teach  the  lesson 
of  humility,  or  for  some  inscrutable  pnq)ose  of  the 
Almighty,  are  suffered  in  some  slight  semblance 
of  humanity,  to  exhibit  on  earth  the  deformity  of 
sin  and  hell. 

We  pitched  our  tents  on  the  inhospitable  saods 
which  here  abound,  and  awaited  as  patiently  as  we 
might,  the  progress  of  OTonts. 

General  Scott  arrived  with  an  aide.  He  had 
been  sent  from  the  East  with  a  small  division  of 
regulars  to  reinforce  and  take  command  of  the 
army  in  the  field ;  he  had  met  with  terrible  disaster 
and  loss  from  cholera,  on  the  lakes ;  and  though 
not  very  distant  at  Chicago  from  our  position  on 
Koshkonong^-when  he  announced  to  us  his  ap- 
proach— he  had  magnanimously  refrained  from  as- 
suming a  nominal  command,  which  would  have 
deprived  General  Atkinson  of  the  credit  of  closing 
the  war;  of  which  the  impracticableness  of  the 
militia,  and  the  intrinsic  difficulties  of  the  cam- 
paign— ^for  which  no  allowance  was  made  by  an  im- 
patient chieftain,  wrought  upon  by  the  ignorance 
and  criminal  folly  of  demagogues — ^had  thus  well 
nigh  robbed  him. 

Hundreds  of  brave  soldiers  fell  before  that  ter- 
rible scourge,  the  cholera ;  at  that  time  m'kny  Nor- 
thern physicians  confessed  a  total  inability  to  af- 
ford relief.  Gen.  S.  was  on  the  lakes  in  a  steamer 
crowded  with  troops,  when  the  pestilence  raged 
among  them ;  and  this  confinement  to  a  comfort- 
less boat  must  have  rendered  it  ten- fold  more  try- 
ing; surgeons  and  officers  alike — all  that  were 
well — devoted  themselves  to  the  care  of  the  sick. 
Thus  to  face  deliberately  a  certain  and  iaglorious 
death,  to  avert  which  no  exertion  t)f  courage  or 
abilities  could  avail,  tests  more  severely  heroism 
ofcharacter,  than  the  fiery  trials  of  war. 

The  unavailing  loss  of  so  many  good  soldiers 
reminds  me  of  the  speech  of  an  Indian.  About 
ten  years  ago,  the  Pawnees  of  the  Platte  lost 
nearly  half  their  population  by  the  small-pox :  they 
were  visited  by  their  agent.  Major  D.,  who  wit- 
nessed the  most  horrible  scenes.  The  poor  wretches 
were  utterly  ignorant  of  any  remedy  or  alleviation; 
some  sank  themselves  to  the  mouth  in  the  river, 
imd  thus  awaited  the  death  which  was  hastened : 
the  living  could  not  always  protect  the  dying  and 
dead  from  the  wolves !  Their  chief.  Capote  Bleu, 
exclaimed  to  Major  B. — **0h,  my  father,  how 
many  glorious  battles  we  might  have  fought,  and 
not  lost  so  many  men  !'* 

My  old  Colonel  and  myself  were  destined  to 
another  luckless  adventure  in  our  little  tent  on 
these  treaoheroiiB  sands.  A  violent  storm  of  wind 
and  rain  rose  one  night,  and  first  arouBed-**«fter  se- 
verely stuoniog  me  by  a  blow  on  the  head  from  a 


green  ridge  pole — and  him,  by  blowing  a  wet  tent  io 
his  face  by  way  of  counterpane.  We  thougfat  it  afler 
midnight,  and  the  prospect  was  blue  enough.  The 
Colonel  fumbled  for  his  segars,  and  swore  he 
would  smoke  off  the  rest  of  the  night  (the  Cc^nel 
was  a  smoker) :  "  it  will  never  do,'^  said  I.    '*Bat 
it  must  do ;  we  could  never  raise  a  light    Con- 
found that  tent  pin !    WUliam  1"  (William,  Incky 
dog,  was  at  the  fort,  of  course,  gambling.) 
**  But  we  could  find  our  way  to  the  barge.!* 
"  D — n   the  barge — not  military — we  should 
break  our  necks  or  be  drowned.     I  tell  you,  sir,  I 
shall  sit  here  and  smoke  till  morning.'^    (The 
Colonel  was  a  little  Turkish  in  his  philosophy.)  I 
left  him,  not  to  his  fate,  but  to  seek  the  steamboat 
barge.     After  running  over  a  sentind,  (I  forgot 
my  own  countersign,)  and  falling  down  a  sand- 
bank, I  gained  at  length  the  barge  cabin,  when  I 
found  it  was  only  ten  o'clock.     I  ordered  a  beith 
prepared^  and  returned  with  a  decanter  of  brandy; 
meeting  with  no  difficulty  in  finding  the  Colonel, 
who  was  puffing  away  at  a  segar,  which  blaaed 
like  a  beacon ;  my  report,  and  the  first  fraits  of 
my  success,  so  mollified  the  old  gentleman,  that  he 
suffered  himself  to  be  conducted  to  a  comfortaUe 
bed. 

Soon  after,  the  regulars  moved  by  steamboat  to 
Fort  Armstrong,  on  Rock  ^and,  where  they  en- 
camped. 

CHAPTER  XXVI. 

Here,  after  a  short  interval  of  rest  and  comfort, 
we  were  destined  to  face  suffering  and  death  in 
new  forms,  and  infinitely  more  trying  than  any 
other  to  which  we  had  been  exposed.  By  the  ap- 
proach of  the  remnants  of  the  Eastern  difision, 
we  were  well  convinced  that  we  were  to  be  ex- 
posed, and  unnecessarily,  to  the  fatal  ravages  of 
the  cholera.  In  vain  were  arguments  mohiplied, 
as  to  non-contagion-— conviction  did  not  follow; 
and  all  we  could  do,  was  to  resign  oorselves  with 
what  grace  we  might,  into  the  hands  of  £ite.  Af- 
t«r  the  pestilence  had  exhausted  itself  among  these 
troops,  they  had  been  pot  in  motion  acroM  the 
prairies  for  this  post;  when,  the  campaign  being 
over,  they  could  serve  to  swell  the  eennand  of 
the  new  general  commanding,  and  add  te  the  pa- 
geant of  the  treaty,  or  settlement  of  the  affairtof 
the  now  subdued  and  humbled  Sac  band. 

They  came ;  and  soon  af^cr  their  arrival,  the  ter- 
rible disease  broke  out  vntb  new  vimtesce;  it  was 
uncontrolled ;  there  was  no  shield  from  the  danger; 
science  confessed  itself  at  naught;  temperance 
shrank  appalled  at  its  impotence,  while  dmnken- 
ness  and  exposure  met  swift  destruction ;  all  fe» 
its  effects ;  but  to  be  seriously  attacked  was  cer- 
tain death :  the  first  forty  died  to  a  man.  Fort 
Armstrong  was  converted  into  a  hospital,  whence 
till  that  entered  were  soon  borne  io  carts,  and 
thrown  confusedly— just  as  they  died,  with  or 
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without  the  asaal  dress — ^into  trenches,  where  a 
working  party  was  in  constant  attendance ;  and  it 
is  a  fact  that  an  officer  in  charge  of  it,  making  in- 
quiry as  to  some  delay  on  one  occasion,  was  an- 
swered that  there  was  a  man  who  was  moving, 
and  they  were  waiting  for  him  to  die.  Your  mess- 
mate at  breakfast — ^you  heard  with  little  concern 
for  Aim — was  buried  at  the  going  down  of  the  sun. 
A  stoat,  unappaHed  heart, — a  moderate  use  of 
brandy,  with  an  unchanged  diet,  were  proved  to  be 
the  best  reliances  for  safety.  The  first  sensible 
cbeck  to  the  ravages  of  the  disease,  was  occa- 
sioned by  a  man*s  escape  ahve  from  the  hospital ; 
his  appearance  in  camp— terribly  shaken,  and  half 
flayed  as  he  was  with  robbing — by  restoring  confi- 
dence, had  undoubtedly  a  most  salutary  effect. 

Tis  strange  how  soon,  in  such  scenes,  the  heart 
of  man  becomes  callous.  Self-love  dries  up  the 
sources  of  sympathy,  which,  under  ordinary  cir- 
camstanoes  of  bereavement,  are  ever  ready  to 
oTerflow. 

As  I  wandered  one  evening  among  the  half 
deserted  tents,  I  saw  two  friends,  who,  about  to 
retire,  were  bathing  their  limbs  with  spirits,  and 
bid  a  jesting  defiance  to  the  king  of  terrors.  Over 
soe,  the  angel  of  death  then  hovered,  and  had 
marked  him  for  his  shaft!  firave  heart!  that 
Digbt  were  you  stricken  in  the  pride  of  youth  and 
promise. 

1  remarked  there,  certain  men  who  had  spent 
mach  of  their  lives  amid  the  trials  and  dangerous 
adventures  of  the  farthest  West, — ^men,  who,  led 
into  such  scenes  by  their  enterprise,  and   there 
hardened  in  their  bravery,  and  schooled  to  meet 
the  worst  emergencies  with  calculating  firmness, 
now,  when  exposed  to  the  cholera,  were  among 
the  most  timid :  they  found  terrors  in  this  new  foe, 
which  no  bravery  could  defeat,  nor  skill  could  elude ; 
to  which  the  accustomed  discipline  of  their  lives 
could  offer  no  barrier.     One  of  these  who  bore  a 
character  for  insensibility  to  danger,  was  offered  a 
high-flown  compliment,  which  he  did  not  appro- 
priate: '*Mr.  G.  you  are  the  bravest  of  the  brave; 
you  are  under  no  obligation  or  restraint,  and  can 
fly  if  you  chose ;  but  you  do  not.*'    "  General'* — 
was  the  candid  reply — ^*  you  are  very  much  mista- 
ken ;  I  am  devilish  afraid  to  stay  here ;  but  more 
afraid  to  run  for  it ;  for,  if  I  should  be  taken  on  the 
way,  I  should  stand  no  chance." 

A  certain  doetor  from  the  mining  districts,  who 
happened  to  arrive  here,  fancied  that  he  had  cured 
many  cases  of  the  cholera,  and  could  do  so  again. 
Well,  he  had  certainly  brought  his  talent  to  a  good 
market;  and  Gen.  A.  sent  him  with  me  to  the 
hospital ;  he  went  boldly  in,  and  doubtless  was  very 
ingenuous  and  confident  in  his  belief;  but  never 
was  a  poor  fellow  so  suddenly  undeceived,  or 
quickly  induced  to  confess  an  error.  He  was  a 
ghost ;  his  nose  seemed  to  grow  blue,  and  his  jaws 
to  collapse ;  the  use  of  his  feet  and  hands  were 


alone  preserved  to  him ;  with  one  of  ihe  latter  he 
seized  his  hat,  with  the  other  the  door,  and  the 
benefits  of  his  science  were  lost  to  us. 

He  is  not  deep  in  human  lore,  who  will  be 
shocked  and  surprised  to  be  told  that  ere  these 
scenes  had  ceased,  their  impression  could  not  pre- 
vent nights  being  passed  by  parties  over  cards  and 
brandy,  amid  all  the  exposure  of  irregularity  and 
dissipation  in  a  cold  tent.  The  care  for  self,  or 
for  others  could  act  prevent  the  recklessness  which 
grows  out  of  such  circumstances.  And  what  is 
there  so  terrible  or  so  painful,  to  which  we  do  not 
soon  become  reconciled  by  force  of  custom  t 

Gen.  A.  had  offered  a  reward  of  twenty  horses 
for  Black  Hawk;  and  accordingly  he  was  soon 
captured  by  some  Winnebagoes ;  and  the  old  gen- 
tleman, with  some  other  distinguished  men  about 
this  time,  came  down  in  irons  aboard  a  steamer^ 
Great  preparations  were  made  to  receive  such  dis- 
tinguished personages ;  but  the  managers  of  the 
steamer  had  no  taste  for  the  Rock  Island  latitude ; 
its  atmosphere  was  not  agreeable ;  and  afler  much 
puffing  and  backing  in  mid-river,  they  gave  us  the 
go-by,  and  were  ofi!*  for  St.  Louis. 

The  Indian  war  and  the  cholera  over,  I  felt  a 
longing  for  other  scenes.  Fort  Leavenworth  again 
had  attractions;  and  leaving  the  grand  army  to 
play  its  part  at  Indian  councils,  and  to  witness  the 
usual  one-sided  treaty  (in  which  the  Sacs  and 
Fox^gMded  the  best  slice  of  loway  territory  as 
an  indemnity  for  the  expense  and  troable  of  exter- 
minating their  friends,  Black  Hawk's  band,)  in 
company  of  some  others,  I  took  boat  and  departed. 

And  now,  the  accursed  disease  seemed  to  have 
spared  me  when  there  was  a  chance  of  medical 
aid,  only  to  seize  me  when  there  was  nqiie ;  ita 
symptoms  fa^t  grew  upon  me ;  there  was  not  even 
a  medicine-chest  aboard. — I  hunted  up  some  chance 
doses  of  medicine,  and  scraped  out  all  that  had  the 
appearance  of  calomel,  and  swallowed  it ;  but  to 
little  purpose.  I  landed  in  St.  Louis  in  rathec  a 
precarious  condition;  one  of  the  first  persons  I 
met  in  the  streets  was  a  physician,  who  was  struck 
and  seemed  alarmed  at  my  appearance ;  he  imme- 
diately prescribed  an  immoderate  dose  and  sent 
me  to  bed.  Next  morning  he  repeated  it;  he 
seemed  bent  upon  trying  his  hand;  and  probably 
thought,  that  kill  or  cure,  it  would  be  well  to  put  a 
period  to  symptoms  of  cholera  in  a  city  with  a  clean 
bill  of  health. 

However  I  escaped  from  him  and  the  disease, 
and  quickly  departed;  having  strictly  charged  a 
negro  servant  to  burn  all  the  woollen  clothes  which 
I  had  brought  with  me.  This  good  intention  his 
cupidity  probably  defeated,  as  I  afterward  acciden- 
tally learned  he  was  one  of  the  first  victims  to  the 
visitation  of  the  pestilence  which  soon  followed  us. 

Returning  from  my  visit  to  Fort  Leavenworth 
before  the  end  of  autumn,  I  once  more  found  my- 
self, with  new  duties  and  old  friends,  at  Jeflferson 
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Barracks ;  •  post,  whicli  the  eTer-yarying  policy  of 
the  government  had  shorn  of  its  original  fijory, 
when  it  was  a  *'  school  of  instfoction^*  (rather  a 
reserve  station)  for  seyeral  regiments,  aad  had  now 
cul  down  its  garrison  to  a  hattalion  of  one. 

The  society  this  winter  was  small ;  and  unfortu- 
nately some  of  it  had  found  such  attractions  (nr 
connections  at  St.  Louis,  as  to  destroy  the  unities 
of  sentiment,  motives  and  pursuits,  which  consti- 
tute the  happiness  of  a  small  self-dependent  com- 
munity. 

The  winter  quietly  passed,  and  with  the  spring 
of  1833  new  views,  and  the  opening  of  a  new  ca- 
reer for  some  of  us  were  the  occasion  of  a  sever- 
ance of  the  oTd  and  happy  ties  of  association  and 
attachment  to  a  regiment,  whose  fortunes  for  five 
years  I  had  shared :  among  whose  members  I  had 
formed  and  enjoyed  the  wannest  friendships.  It 
seemed  the  signal  for  a  general  breaking  up  in  the 
honored  regiment.  Not  long  after,  many,  weary 
of  the  inactivity  of  peace,  or  disgusted  with  mis- 
management, favoritism,  aad  the  discredit  thrown 
upon  them  from  sources  whence  they  should  natu- 
rally look  for  support  and  encouragement — mortifi- 
cations and  evils  which  they  shared  with  the  army — 
resigned  their  commissions,  and  entered  the  lists 
with  the  active  world  around  them :  and  they  failed 
not -40  meet  with  prizes;  among  which  may  be 
mentioned  the  station  of  General-in-Chief  in  a  sis- 
ter republic.  Wherever  our  fortunes  carry  us, 
few  will  cease  to  cherish  recollections  of  our  an- 
cient association  as  members  of  the  6th  regiment 
of  infantry!  And  many  have  since  shed  their 
blood  like  water,  and  died  upon  the  battle  fields  of 
Florida: — their  memories  are  embalmed  in  the 
hearts  of  their  old  comrades ! 
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Thy  brother,*  for  hi«  country,  braves 

The  dangers  of  the  tea, 
The  bowling  storm,  the  dashing  wares 

That  roll  triumphantly. 

His  country  has  his  heart  and  hand. 
His  home  his  thoughts  and  cares — 

He  serves  his  own  his  native  land, 
No  foreign  foe  he  fears. 

When  sailing  far  from  all  he  loves 

Upon  the  ocean  blue. 
The  sweetest  thought  that  in  him  moves 

Is  that  of  home  and  you. 

With  motives  pure  and  honor  bright 

His  countiy  to  sustain, 
Could  he  not  in  the  storm  at  night. 

In  truth  and  faith  exclaim — 

•J  H  P 


**  Blow  on,  ye  winds !  ye  thondeis,  raar! 

Ye  lightnings  streak  the  sky! 
Ye  waters,  dash  from  shore  to  shore ! 

Ye  waves,  roU  moantain  high! 

**I  do  not  dread  the  Fate's  dectee, 

I  know  it  will  be  just ; 
My  country  sent  me  out  to  sea. 

So  in  the  Fates  HI  trust 

"  Yet  if  Fortune  thinks  it  ri^ 
To  make  the  sea  my  grave,  > 

ril  sink  and  drown  this  stormy  night. 
My  country  but  to  save.** 

Thna  to  bis  eooatiy  would  he  give 
His  hopes  all  bright  and  high ; 

Thus  for  his  country  does  he  live. 
And  for  it  would  he  die. 
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FRANCES  AND  FANNY. 
Ill  riTB  cHAmas. 

CHAPTER  I. 

The  world  may  say  what  it  wDl  to  the  eontrtiy, 
I  contend  that  love  is  the  master  passion  of  Ufe. 
It  is  the  exciting  cause  of  all  our  actions,  wbetha 
for  good  or  evil,  whether  in  the  agitating  career 
of  ambition,  or  in  the  cares  of  domestic  life.  We 
feel  it  gradually  creeping  into  our  hearts  ia  child- 
hood ;  we  are  sensible  that  it  fills  our  whole  sosi 
in  manhood ;  and  we  know  that  it  eontinoes  its 
gentle  influence,  during  the  remainder  of  our  exis- 
tence. The  mellowed  charm  of  old  age  arises  ftom 
the  benign  offices  of  those  we  have  forever  at- 
tached to  us;  our  ease  and  eomfoit  arise  from  the 
presence  of  the  last  best  gift  of  Heaven.  And  he, 
that  has  never  loved,  can  have  no  true  fneods. 

For  my  own  part,  I  cannot  say  how  early  I 
began  to  love ;  earlier  perhaps,  than  most  hoys,  for 
I  had  but  few  objects  of  affection.  I  lost  mj 
parents,  when  an  infant;  and  no  nearer  connexios 
was  left  to  me  than  a  cousin  about  my  own  age. 
But  my  love  for  her  was  that  of  a  brother,— Tery 
difiisrent  in  its  nature,  from  that  which  I  felt  for 
others.  I  had  very  tender  sentiments  for,  at  least, 
half  a  dozen  little  girls,  all  older  thao  mysdf 
though,  before  I  was  fifteen ;  but,  it  was  not  till  I 
was  about  twenty,  that  I  understood  what  lore 
meant ;  and  yet,  I  knew  nothing  of  the  full  fovce 
of  the  passion  at  that  time.  I  was  io  my  twenty- 
fourth  year,  when  the  reality  came  upon  me.  Hea- 
vens !  what  an  animating  principle  it  became— vbat 
firmness  it  gave  to  my  step— what  vigor  to  my  intel- 
lect—what fervor  to  my  devotions— what  esergy 
to  my  whole  character !  A  new  light  bunt  spoa 
me,  and  filled  my  whole  soul.  Even  inannnate  ob- 
jects seemed  imbued  with  the  feelings  which  agi- 
tated me.  A  book  ^mke  in  the  tender  aceeotasf 
a  friend.    The  hamblest  flower  breathes  of  early 
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spring,  when  the  hope  of  a  young  heart  promises 
a.  long  life  of  happiness. 

I  was  the  last  man  in  the  world,  that  should  have 
sofiered  so  absorbing  a  passion  to  overwhelm  him ; 
ibr,  in  the  first  place,  I  was  very  fastidious  in  my 
notions  of  women ;  and,  in  the  second,  there  was 
nothing  to  check  the  career  of  this  one  mighty, 
orerpowering  sentiment.     I  was  rich,  and  ray  own 
master ;  and  my  estates  were  in  such  honest  hands, 
'that  I  had  not  an  anxious  thought.     Occupation 
might  have  sobered  down  the  intensity  of  the  feel- 
ing, bat  I  had  literally  nothing  to  do.     Jealousy, 
"which,  even  in  my  boyhood,  laid  the  foundation  of 
anany  a  care,  was  now  likely  to  bud  out  afresh  and 
torment  me ;  for,  idleness  nourishes  the  green-eyed 
monster.     But  I  found  that  it  must  be  a  whirlwind 
to  uproot  the  passion  which  now  took  possession 
of  me. 

My  great  wealth  would,  of  itself,  have  been  a 
passport  to  the  best  society;  but  I  was  besides,  well 
bom,  and  well  educated.  There  was  no  fear,  there- 
fore, that  I  should  be  neglected  by  fashion  and 
duty.  In  consequence,  I  was  subject  to  no  morti- 
fications, and  had  nothing  disagreeable  to  encounter. 
Three  years  residence  abroad  added  to  my  facili- 
ties. I  had  every  thing,  in  short,  that  the  most 
smbitions  man  could  desire.  There  was  no  im- 
pediment in  the  way  of  my  aspiring  to  the  hand  of 
the  finest  and  fairest  in  the  land  ;  and,  what  young 
mso,  situated  as  I  was,  could  help  being  aware  of 
hit  position  and  advantages  ? 

When  I  returned  from  Europe,  I  found  my  pretty 
eoasia  happily  married — happily  for  her,  I  mean , 
lor  there  was  a  strong,  direct  contrast  in  the  cba- 
rmcters  of  Sophia  and  her  husband,  which,  in  their 
particular  case,  was  essential  to  their  happiness, 
whereas  it  would  have  made  me  miserable. 

I  never  saw  greater  harmony  where  all,  appa- 
rently, was  discord.  They  liked  no  one  person  or 
object  in  common;  yet  they  loved  one  another 
tenderly.  And,  having  watched  them  narrowly,  I 
eoald  fully  believe  Sophia,  when  she  said,  she  was 
perfectly  happy.  Happy  in  her  sense  of  the  word, 
she  certainly  was,  but  it  was  not  of  a  nature  to 

satisfy  fne, 

Mr.  Woodley,  her  husband,  was  a  lawyer  of 
good  standing  ;  he  was  clear-headed,  methodical 
and  quiet  in  his  ways,  without  a  particle  of  romance 
in  his  composition.  He  loved  order ;  and,  in  every 
thing  that  related  to  his  own  comfort  and  conve- 
nience, or  to  the  respectability  of  the  house,  he 
was  scrupulously  exacting  and  imperative.  If 
affairs  did  not  go  on  with  perfect  regularity,  he 
quietly  attended  to  them  himself. 

But  Sophia  knew  all  this  before  her  marriage ; 
it  did  not  break  upon  her  suddenly.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  was  oflen  the  theme  of  conversation.  They 
had  ample  time  to  discuss  it,  and  to  get  accus- 
tomed to  each  other^s  ways,  for  it  was  an  engage- 
ment of  three  years,  Mr.  Woodley  being  too  poor 


to  marry.  The  moment  I  was  of  age,  I  gave  him 
the  agency  of  my  estates ;  and  this,  with  a  rising 
practice,  enabled  him  to  make  Sophia  comfortable. 
But  money  produced  no  alteration  in  their  tempera^ 
ments  or  habits.  I  heard  the  same  gentle  reproof 
and  remonstrance  from  him,  and  the  same  gtfbd 
humored  promises  of  amendment  from  her,  as  be- 
fore their  marriage.  I  was  glad  to  perceive,  how- 
ever, that  Sophia  was  more  in  the  habit  of  accommo- 
dating herself  to  her  husband^s  orderly  ways,  and 
of  consulting  his  tastes,  and  that  she  did  not  fret  or 
excuse  herself,  when  he  complained  of  her  inatten- 
tion and  carelessness. 

"  Walter,"  said  Mr.  Woodley  to  me, "  you  must 
certainly  begin  to  think  of  marrying.  A  man  of  your 
wealth  makes  but  a  poor  figure  in  the  world  by 
himself.    I  want  to  see  you  at  the  head  of  a  family." 

**  What,"  said  I, "  you  think  I  shall  then  be  better 
off  than  I  am  now — ^you,  that  are  drinking  a  cup 
of  coffee  that  does  not  suit  you,  because  your  wife 
forgot  to  order  hot  water  on  the  table  to  weaken 
it — and  no  boiled  milk  as  a  substitute  ! — it  has  been 
so  three  mornings  in  succession." 

"  Because  I  happen  to  have  a  thoughtless  wife,^* 
said  he,  smiling  good-naturedly  at  Sophia, "  does  it 
follow  that  you  are  to  have  just  such  another  1" 

'*  Oh,  James,"  exclaimed  Sophia,  '*  does  net  your 
coffee  suit  you  ?  Benny,  how  careless  in  yon  to 
forget  the  boiling  water.  But  it  is  my  fault ;  I 
must  certainly  get  up  earlier;  yet  seven  o^clock 
is  an  early  hour,  too." 

'*  Yes,"  said  her  husband, "  it  is  early  to  you  who 
rise  a  few  minutes  before  seven ;  but  Walter  and  I 
have  been  up  a  long  time — and  then,  to  drink  such 
strong  coffee  as  this — if  there  was  tea  on  the  table, 
I  should " 

"  Say  no  more,"  said  Sophia  laughing.  '*  I  shall 
make  an  effort  to-morrow  morning,  and  all  will  be 
right.  No,  no,  cousin,  do  not  let  my  poor  houscrkeep- 
ing  hinder  you  from  marrying;  there  are  greater  ob- 
stacles in  the  way  than  what  arise  from  such  de- 
fects as  mine." 

"And  pray,  what  are  they,  Sophia  1" 

"  Why  your  own  fastidiousness,  and  a  certain 
mean  fear  you  have  of  being  taken  in.  Nay,  you  need 
not  redden,  nor  look  so  angry ;  it  is  all  true,  never- 
theless. I  dare  say  you  have  never  yet  broken 
the  matter  to  yourself;  but  these  are  your  senti- 
ments, depend  upon  it.  Women  understand  these 
feelings  well." 

"  I  own  that  I  am  over  nice  in  my  sentiments 
respecting  your  sex,  but  I  deny  that  I  have  the 
fears  you  attribute  to  me." 

"  Well,  let  that  pass ;  my  saying  yes,  and  your 
saying  no,  does  not  prove  any  thing.  No  one 
likes  to  think  ill  of  himself.  But  answer  me  this — 
have  you  ever  seen  a  woman  exactly  suited  to  your 
notions  ?  Was  there  not,  in  early  days,  some  draw- 
back, something  to  excite  disgust,  before  you  had 
fairly  fallen  in  love  ?" 
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'*  Yet,  EDd  I  wonder  who  it  was  that  opened  my 
eyes  to  all  the  imperfections  of  the  little  belles, 
that  I  fancied  I  was  in  love  with !  But  all  that  non- 
sense was  not  love ;  my  time  has  not  come  yet.** 

*'  It  is  nearer  than  yoa  imagine,  Walter ;  for  I 
know  the  very  woman  that  will  suit  you.*' 

**Corae,  that  is  something — it  quite  enlivens  mO'-- - 
where  does  she  live?— do  I  know  hert** 

**  No,  yoQ  do  not ;  she  lives  in  retirement,  though 
in  the  city ;  and  I  can  tell  you,  that  she  is  as  beau- 
tiful as  an  angel,  and  as  gentle  as  a  dove ;  in  short, 
with  the  eiception  of  wealth,  of  which  you  have 
enough  already,  she  is  exactly  the  one  to  suit  you.'* 

'*  Now  listen  to  me,"  said  Mr.  Woodley :  *'  I  grant 
all  that  Sophia  says  of  her  young  friend  Fanny 
Fielding,  but  you  would  infinitely  prefer  her  cousin 
Frances.  There  is  a  woman  for  you,  Walter — 
the  Gods  can  grant  nothing  better,  nor  more  beau- 
tiful ;  a  high-minded,  generous  spirited  creature, 
with  an  excellent  education  and  a  very  superior 
understanding.  She  is  wealthy  too,  quite  enough 
to  make  her  a  prey  to  some  fortune-hunter,  if  she 
were  not  blessed  with  good,  sound,  common  sense. 
I  have  the  management  of  her  Belmont  estates, 
and  I  often  see  her;  so  I  speak  understandingly.'* 

«<  Upon  my  word,  Woodley,  you  are  quite  enthu- 
siastic. Why,  Sophia,  he  has  caught  a  little  of  your 
romance.  But  is  this  lady  really  very  handsome 
and  accomplished  ?" 

^'  Yes,  more  so  than  the  heart  of  the  most  ambi- 
tious man  could  desire.  I  think  her  perfect,  al- 
though Sophia  finds  some  little  fault.  In  one  thing, 
however,  we  agree,  and  that  is  that  you  are  to  be 
left  unbiassed.  We  have  often  talked  the  matter 
over,  and  came  to  the  determination  not  to  talk  of 
either  of  these  ladies,  until  we  returned  to  the  city. 
Yon  have  had  time  to  rest  and  look  about  you 
since  your  return ;  and  now,  you  must  fairly  give 
yourself  the  chance  to  win  one  or  the  other  of  these 
lovely  women  ;  but  mine  is  the  one  for  yon.  All 
I  shall  further  say  is  this :  that  Miss  Frances  Field- 
ing is  all  that  your  most  sanguine  hopes  could 
desire — If  you  do  not  marry  her,  my  opinion  is, 
that  you  will  never  marry  any  other." 

**  Well  really,  my  dear  husband,  I  begin  to  feel  a 
little  jealous — I  never  heard  you  so  eloquent  in  any 
woman's  praise  before.  Well,  cousin,  we  shall  soon 
follow  you  to  the  city,  and  then  you  shall  be  intro- 
duced to  the  two  fair  cousins ;  but  I  predict  that 
you  will  fall  in  love  with  dear,  gentle  Fanny.  Miss 
Frances  is  very  charming  and  all  that ;  but,  to  tell 
you  the  truth—James,  let  roe  speak,  1  did  not  in- 
terrupt you — she  has  the  same,  a  littU  of  the  same 
fear  that  you  have ;  she  is  afraid  that  her  wealth 
will  be  the  magnet  to  draw  lovers  around  her. 
Now,  my  dove-like  Fanny  has  no  wealth — abso- 
lutely nothing,  excepting  the  income  which  her 
cousin  allows  her.  Fanny  is  an  excellent  house- 
keeper,— that  praise,  you  will  allow  her,  James, 
for  you  did  not  find  fault  once,  during  the  month 


she  spent  with  ns,  when  I  was  in  sack  a  weak 
sute  of  health.** 

**  No,  there  was  ido  room  for  fault-finding;  1  waa 
delighted  with  her  quiet,  methodical  wajs ;  bat 
still  Miss  Fielding  is  my  favorite.** 

'*  Well,  wen,  let  Walter  see  them  both,  and  I  will 
answer  be  will  admire  Fanny  the  most.** 

*'  I  shall  not  give  up  to  you,  Sophia;  he  will, be- 
yond all  comparison,  prefer  Miss  Fielding;  yoa 
forget  how  divinely  she  sings ;  you  forget  her  grace- 
ful dancing ;  her  harp ;  her  piano ;  you  forget  how 
charmingly  she  reads,  and  how  well  she  cooTeraea.'* 

*'  Yes,  dear,  but  then  she  is  haughty,  and,  I  think, 
a  little  suspicious,  and  I  may  add  she  is  often  diso- 
bliging to  others.  To  us,  to  be  snre,  she  ia  all 
condescension ;  but  only  recollect  how  yoa  bare 
been  mortified  at  her  refusal  to  play  or  aiog,  or 
dance.  As  to  the  harp,  she  certainly  plays  exqai- 
sitely;  and  her  fine  bravura  style  of  singing  ia 
very  delightful ;  it  surprises  and  enchants  as,  hot 
still  I  infinitely  prefer  one  of  Fanny's  little  tender 
ballads ;  her  singing  goes  to  the  heart  Jamea  and 
I  never  can  agree  in  our  estimate  of  theae  two 
women ;  but  we  have  changed  charaetera  here, 
for  he  should  admire  my  gentle  dove,  and  I  sbonld 
rhapsodize  about  her  cousin.  You  will  judge  for 
yourself,  however,  and  yon  are  far  harder  to  pleaae 
than  either  James  or  myself.  I  see  how  it  will  be, 
you  will  go  from  one  beauty  to  the  other,  and  finally 
choose  my  favorite.  Dear,  sweet,  gentle,  beauti- 
ful Fanny  !  Oh  Walter,  yoa  will  love  ss  man  nerer 
loved  before." 

Although  differing  on  minor  points,  yet  Jamea 
and  Sophia  had  cultivated  tastes,  and  lot ing  them 
both,  it  was  very  natural  that  I  should  be  ioilueoeed 
by  their  opinions.  I  became,  therefore,  exeeedingty 
anxious  to  see  these  peerless  beauties.  Aa  to  for- 
tune, I  never  thought  of  it  for  a  moment ;  in  fact,  1 
rather  preferred  a  woman  without  it.  To  be  aure, 
I  had  my  dreams  of  subduing  the  prood  beaaty, 
and  I  was  desirous  too,  of  making  the  gentle  Fanny 
love  me ;  yet,  somehow  or  other,  these  dreams  al- 
ways ended  in  my  loving  her  better  than  her  rich 
cousin. 

I  established  myself  in  the  city,  soiuhly  to  my 
income,  renewing  my  acquaintance  with  thoae  that 
I  knew  before  I  went  abroad,  and  making  new 
ones.  They  were  all  pleasant  fi^lowa,  and,  of 
course,  devoted  to  me.  I  frequently  heard  the 
praises,  the  extravagant  praises  of  Miss  Fielding, 
her  beauty  and  accomplishments;  all  the  world 
were  in  raptures  with  her ;  but  it  generally  ended 
in  her  being  so  cold,  so  haughty,  so  indifferent,  so 
capricious.  No  one  spoke  of  her  gentle  coosin ;  1 
should  not  have  known  of  her  existence,  bad  it  not 
been  for  Sophia.  Her  being  poor  and  o«t  of  the 
fashionable  circles  was  sufficient  to  keep  her  un- 
known. 

My  cousins  were  slow  in  their  movementa;  and 
I  wrote  to  hasten  their  arrival.    I  hsd  parchased 
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a  pretty  house  for  them  and  famished  it  neatly,  in- 
tending it  as  a  present  and  a  pleasant  surprise.  I 
reaJtj  desired  to  have  such  kind-hearted,  loveable 
cbancterB  close  to  me,  and  I  longed  for  home  feel- 
ioga  again,  for  I  was  tired  of  heartless  sycophants ; 
besides,  to  tell  the  truth,  I  was  impa&ient  for  an 
introduction  to  Miss  Fielding  and  her  cousin  Fanny. 
I  might  hate  been  introduced  to  Miss  Fielding  at 
once,  but  I  promised  to  wait  until  my  cousins  came 
to  town.  In  fact,  I  bad  taken  up  the  idea  that  I 
should  be  better  received  and  be  on  a  more  pleasant 
footing,  if  introduced  by  the  Woodleys. 

It  80  happened,  that  I  saw  Miss  Fielding  the 
very  day  after  I  deapaiched  the  letter,  and  I  was 
electrified  by  her  surprising  loveliness ;  and  although 
taken  by  surprise,  I  felt,  at  once,  that  I  was  a  lost 
man.  My  heart  fluttered  like  a  bird  just  caught ; 
and  it  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty,  that  I  could 
prerent  my  companions  from  seeing  the  agitation 
J  was  in.  Could  I  dirine  that  she  was  immediately 
to  take  possession  of  my  whole  soul — that  I  was 
to  bate  no  thought  independent  of  her  image !  It 
was  too  true.  For  the  first  time,  I  felt  the  power 
of  love. 

I  saw  her  accidentally,  at  a  riding  school,  having 
aaoDtered  in  one  morning  with  a  young  man  whose 
sister  was  learning  to  ride — by  the  way,  he  intended 
this  sister  for  me,  I  could  see  it  in  all  his  maneeu- 
nes.  Miss  Fielding  would  have  been  singled  out 
of  a  thousand,  for  her  beauty,  grace  and  dignity, 
uid  she  never  for  a  moment  lost  the  recollection 
that  she  was  in  public.  I  examined  her,  at  first, 
critically,  but]I  could  discover  no  fault,  and  I  thought 
Woodley's  praise  fell  far  short  of  the  truth.  Her 
eyes  were  large,  of  a  deep  blue  and  beautifully 
Bet,— the  very  eyes  to  love  and  be  loved,  full  of 
intelligence,  modesty  and  dignity,  and  yet,  there 
was  now  and  then,  a  glance  or  two  which  indicated 
haughtiness,  a  sort  of  Noli  me  tangere  look,  which 
kept  off  all  those  who  were  disposed  to  approach 
her,  from  the  sweetness  of  its  general  appearance. 

Her  nose  and  mouth  were  exquisitely  formed, 
and  I  never  before  understood  what  was  meant  by 
a  noble  brow.  In  short,  she  was  the  most  perfect 
creature  my  eyes  ever  beheld ;  her  figure,  air,  and 
manner  all  corresponded — all  was  in  harmony.  The 
fashion  then  was  to  wear  very  short  dresses ;  and, 
of  course,  feet  and  ankles  were  as  much  seen  as 
face  and  hands ;  but  Miss  Fielding  made  no  dis- 
play, although  by  mere  accident,  I  saw  the  pret- 
tiest shaped  foot  in  the  world.  Thank  Heaven !  I 
did  not  see  her  ankles.  As  to  her  hand,  it  was 
peerless.  I  saw  that  several  times,  for  her  glove 
was  off,  as  she  was  untying  a  knot  in  the  strings  of 
her  friend's  bonnet. 

There  was  nothing  studied  either  in  what  she 
said  or  did»  but  every  movement  was  bewitching — 
There  were  beauty  and  loveliness  enough  to  set  a 
man  frantic,  who  had  no  hopes  of  winning  her ; 
and,  that  my  chance  was  small,  I  could  infer  from 


the  dismal,  desponding  feelings,  which  were  fast 
creeping  over  me.  Hitherto,  it  was  a  sort  of  veni, 
vmK,  met  affair,  when  I  undertook  to  love,  and  I 
scarcely  ever  had  a  doubt ;  but,  alas,  I  felt  that  I 
had  never  truly  loved,  or  doubts  would  have  arisen. 
What  an  ill-looking  fellow  I  had  all  at  once  be- 
come !  I  looked  around,  and  saw  a  dozen  who  ap- 
peared infinitely  more  worthy  of  her  than  myself, 
if  good  looks  were  the  criterion ;  and,  as  this  was 
the  first  time  in  my  life  that  my  heart  was  truly 
touched,  so  it  was  the  first  time,  that;  I  ever  knew 
what  the  pang  was  of  being  humbled. 

She  did  not  ride ;  I  thanked  heaven  for  that  too. 
She  disliked  the  display  of  it  in  public,  not  only 
that  it  attracted  notice  from  its  singularity,  but  that 
it  was  a  dangerous  exercise  in  consequence  of  the 
preposterous  length  of  the  dress.  She  had,  when 
in  the  country,  broken  through  the  ill-contrived 
fashion,  and  wore  a  dress  of  ordinary  length,  so 
arranged,  as  that  neither  the  wind  nor  swift  motion 
disturbed  it.  Why  do  not  rich  and  fashionable 
women,  with  the  power  in  their  own  hands,  act  in 
a  sane  and  prudent  way !  If  they  are  the  leaders 
in  matters  of  dress  and  taste,  why  most  they  do 
outrage  to  all  a  woman*s  feelings  1  Women,  who 
are  not  firm  enough  to  be  independent,  would  fol- 
low the  steps  of  those  they  look  up  to,  as  well  in 
a  modest  feminine  way,  as  in  the  present  reckless 
style.  Miss  Fielding  had  just  came  out^  as  the 
phrase  is,  and  I  saw  at  once,  that  she  would  be  a 
glorious  example  to  her  sex,  who  were  already 
watching  her  eye. 

Of  course,  I  did  not  see  her  ride,  yet,  though  I 
knew  her  objections,  there  was  neither  word  nor 
look  that  implied  a  censure  on  those  who  were 
pacing  or  galloping  round  the  ring.  On  the  whole, 
I  was  rejoiced  that  this  opportunity  occurred,  as  I 
could  watch  her  motions  unobserved,  and  at  my 
ease — at  my  ease  ? — alis,  no,  I  foolishly  thought 
so  at  first,  but  I  was  soon  in  too  great  a  tumult  to 
analyze. 

As  far  as  I  recollect,  but  all  was  a  misty  confu- 
sion, there  were  many  eyes  watching  her  also— and 
I  felt  assored  that  many  hearts  were  doing  painful 
homage  to  her  charms.  There  was  no  hesitation 
in  yielding  the  palm  of  beauty  to  her.  No  one  ven- 
tured to  criticize ;  there  was  not  a  whisper  of  fault; 
and,  what  was  best  of  all,  there  did  not  appear  to 
be  the  slightest  envy.  The  beauty  of  person  and 
mind  were  therefore  yielded  to  her  at  once,  but  the 
men  thought  her  cold  and  haughty,  and  the  girls 
thought  her  disobliging — ^how  glad  I  was  to  hear 
this.  "  I  dote  upon  her  one  day,'*  said  a  pretty  girl 
near  me,  "  and  on  the  next,  I  am  frozen  up ;  so  I 
^all  fear  to  get  introduced  to  her.*' 

'*  Just  look  at  her,"  said  my  enamoured  friend, 
Headley ; "  she  has  quietly  moved  away  from  those 
young  men  who  were  getting  too  near  her.  It  is  more 
than  I  would  dare  to  do,  either  in  her  own  house, 
or  in  public — She  hates  a  crowd,  and  I  can  see  by 
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her  aneasy  maoner,  that  she  wants  to  go  away.  I 
will  answer  for  it,  she  is  never  seen  here  again. 
Look  at  Miss  Foley ;  she  has  jamped  from  her 
horse  and  is  sorrounded  by  a  dozen  idle  fellows 
already.  Only  hear  how  they  all  chatter.  They 
would  not  venture  on  such  gabble  as  that  with  Miss 
Fielding ;  and  yet,  she  is  very  eheerfal,  and  is  the 
first  to  promote  rational  pleasure.  Miss  Foley  is 
what  yon  may  call  a  rattle,  and  will  dance  and  waltz 
and  ride  six  days  out  of  seven  without  fatigoe  of 
body  or  scruple  of  mind.'* 

''  Does  Miss  Fielding  waltz  V  said  I. 

*'  Yes,"  said  Headley,  ''  delightfully ;  but  never 
with  men.  This,  I  think,  carrying  the  matter  too 
fiir — and  yet,  patting  myself  out  of  the  question, 
for  I  believe  I  only  thought  of  my  own  disappoint- 
ment— to  confess  the  truth,'  I  should  not  like  to 
see  a  sister  of  mine  waltzing  with  such  impudent 
fellows  as  yon  and  I  are." 

^  Is  she  good-tempered !" 

"  Do  not  stare  at  her  so,  man.  There — flow,  you 
have  done  for  yourself ;  she  has  beckoned  to  her 
friends  and  they  are  ail  moving  off.  I  wish  you  had 
kept  your  eyes  to  yourself." 

I  hurried  out,  just  in  time  to  see  her  get  in  the 
carriage,  and  when  the  door  closed,  it  seemed  that 
sunshine  and  happiness  had  left  me  forever.  I  felt 
enough  to  convince  me  that  this  was  not  to  be  old 
CflBsar*s  short-hand  way  of  managing  things,  but  a 
regular,  steep,  up-hill  struggle,  with  scarcely  a  foot- 
hold or  a  bramble  to  keep  me  up— There  was— I 
knew  and  felt  it,  I  saw  it  in  long  perspeotive— oacer- 
taanty,  perplexity,  a  tedious  pilgrimage,  and  perhaps 
I  would  not  be  allowed  to  worship  at  the  shrine  af- 
ter all. 

**Well,"  said  Headley,  as  I  stood  gazing  after  the 
carriage  in  this  moody  state  of  mind,  "  have  you 
come  to  any  definite  conclusion  1  have  you  resolved 
to  break  a  lance  with  me  and  try  your  fortune  with 
this  paragon  of  woman  ?— 'for,  I  see  the  charm 
works." 

I  started,  finding  how  foolish  all  this  must  have 
appeared  to  a  looker-on ;  so  I  forced  myself  to 
laugh  and  talk  of  other  matters,  and  finally  suc- 
ceeded in  gathering  up  my  stray  thoughts.  '*  Pray, 
Headley,"  said  I, "  do  you  know  Miss  Fanny  Field- 
ing, this  peerless  lady^s  cousin  1  what  kind  of  girl 
iM  she  V 

The  young  man  fairly  shouted  out.  "  What,"  said 
he,  '*  do  von  think  there  is  no  cbanee  with  the  rich 
cousin,  that  you  inquire  so  earnestly  about  the  poor 
one!  Indeed,  you  will  have  no  difficulty  there. 
Fanny  Fielding  will  snap  at  you  in  a  moment.  As 
to  beauty — ^yes — she  may  be  called  pretty,  and  her 
complexion  is  certainly  fine,  at  times,  too;  her 
eyes  resemble  those  of  her  gifted  cousin,  but  you 
cannot  hope  to  see  two  such  magnificent  looking 
creatures  in  one  family." 

"  No,  I  do  not  suppose  it  possible,"  said  I,  "  but 
still  Fanny  may  be  handsome." 


"  Well,  some  people  do  call  her  handsooie ;  but  I 
do  not.  She  belongs  to  all  the  begging  loeieties  in 
the  city-female  begging  societies — and  of  coarse, 
all  the  young  men  shun  her.  Some  oss  wsoted 
to  introduce  me  to  her ;  but  I  refused,  as  she  ex- 
pects her  visiters  to  buy  some  of  the  tmh  that 
she  is  constancy  making  tor  these  societies.  I 
have  often  seen  her.  She  has  that  sort  of  pisched 
up  look  and  hard  manner,  which  women  aoqoire 
who  are  regnlarly  trained  to  the  boainesa.  As  I 
live,  there  she  comes.  Come  away,  Percy ;  for  she 
knows  several  of  the  yoong  feUows  here,  asd  she 
would  just  as  readily  ask  us  for  money  for  ooe  of 
her  societies,  as  if  she  were  introduced  to  ns—and 
Jack  Oldham  would  take  pleasure  in  introdoeingher. 
Let  US  be  off,  for  if  she  gets  hold  of  you,  ooihuf 
less  than  a  hundred  dollars  would  satisfy  her." 

I  was  dragged  away,  although  I  had  a  great  de- 
sire to  see  the  lady  of  whom  Sophia  had  sfiokea 
so  warmly ;  but  Headley's  account  of  her,  really 
astonished  me;  for,  neither  James  nor  hia  wife 
hinted  at  this ;  yet  he  surely  would  have  done  so, 
if  it  were  so  glaring  a  fact  as  Headley  repreaeoted. 
Of  course,  no  one  will  be  surprised  that  aleepiif 
or  waking,  I  thought  only  of  the  beantifid  Fraoces, 
and  her  power  over  me  became  absolute.  Mj 
cousins  staid  in  the  country  a  longer  time  tbao  I 
expected,  and  my  impatieaee  was  beyond  all  boands. 

CHAPTER  II. 

At  length  the  Woodleye  came,  and  I  oooM 
scarcely  wait  to  hear  their  praises  of  the  boose 
and  furniture.  The  very  next  day,  they  took  me 
to  the  lady's  house ;  and,  from  that  boor,  I  loet 
my  personal  and  mental  identity. — Walter  Percy,— 
as  I  formerly  considered  this  yoong  geDtleman,— 
was  no  more ;  and  1  had  not  made  up  my  Dtod 
what  I  now  was — I  never  in  fact  thought  of  niy«df- 

My  ingenuity  was  forever  on  the  rack,  to  devise 
plans  by  which  I  could  see  her  daily.  I  went 
about  as  in  a  dream,  shunning  every  body,  lest  tbey 
might  be  in  the  way  at  a  moment  when  I  could  get 
access  to  her.  She  was  a  superb  creatore,  see 
her  when  and  where  I  wonld  ;  but  she  showed  to 
most  advantage,  when  in  her  own  hooae.  It  wss 
there,  that  I  felt  the  full  force  of  her  character  and 
Ulent,  in  the  natural  and  soitaUe  way,  exactly 
to  suit  my  nice  notions.  I  discovered  that  she  na- 
derstood  several  languages,  and  that  her  readtof 
was  far  more  extensive  than  mine — ^I  sighed  orer 
the  time  that  I  had  wasted. 

But  Miss  Fielding  was  not  accessible  at  aO  times, 
particularly  to  the  young  men,  who,  from  their 
standing  in  the  world,  might  chiim  the  privilege  of 
visiting  her.  She  was  often  cold  and  ioatteDfiTe, 
and  I  fared  no  better  than  the  rest  It  cosid  sot 
be  said,  with  all  my  boasted  pretensions,  and  ny 
wealth,  that  I  was  more  favored  than  an?  of  those 
who  were  less  eligible,— although,  6on  her  loti- 
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macy  with  my  cousins,  it  might  be  considered  that 
J  bad  additional  claims.  Nay,  I  was  never  per- 
mitted to  see  her  in  the  evening,  because  it  was  not 
eostomaiy  to  allow  young  men  to  visit  the  family 
circle  in  a  familiar  manner,  and  she  gave  no  evening 
parties. 

I  called  there  one  morning ;  and,  to  my  surprise, 
she  was  alone.  How  this  happened,  I  could  not 
tell ;  for,  when  her  door  was  open  to  receive  visi- 
ters, her  rooms  were  crowded.  Her  manner  to 
me  was  polite,  bat  freezingly  cold,  and  I  felt  uncom- 
fortably enough,  though  I  tried  to  appear  at  ease. 
An  Italian  book  lay  on  the  table  near  me ;  and, 
on  commenting  upon  it,  I  spoke  in  Italian;  but 
thoagfa  she  understood  the  language  and  could  con- 
verse freely  in  it,  she  answered  me  in  English, 
thus  checking  all  attempts  at  familiarity.  She 
made  no  display  herself,  nor  did  she  tolerate  it  in 
others ;  yet,  strange  to  say,  reserved  as  she  was, 
my  respect  and  love  for  her  increased. 

A  note  was  brought  to  her,  and  I  observed  that 
she  blushed  deeply  while  reading  it ;  and  I  thought 
she  was  agitated.  After  a  few  seconds,  she  re- 
covered her  composure,  and  observed,  carelessly, 
that  it  was  from  her  cousin  ;  and,  to  my  surprise, 
she  asked  if  I  had  ever  seen  her.  I  told  her  that 
1  had  not,  but  that  Mrs.  Woodley  promised  roe  the 
pleasure.  ^  Well,**  said  she,  smiling  and  yet  blushing 
at  the  same  time, "  you  shall  soon  see  her ;  we  are  so 
very  different  in  our  ways,  that  we  are  not  together 
80  often  as  I  could  wish.  She  never  sees  com- 
pany in  the  morning,  for  that. is  her  time  to  transact 
ber  business ;  and  it  is  of  such  a  nature  as  to  oc- 
cupy much  of  her  time.  Now,  I  find  it  more  con- 
venient at  this  present  time,  to  attend  to  my  affairs 
in  the  evening ;  particularly  as  that  time  suits  Mr. 
Woodley  best.  My  cousin,  on  the  contrary,  is  at 
leisure  in  the  evening,  so  if  you  have  a  desire  to 
become  acquainted  with  her,  I  will  break  through 
sty  rule  and  call  there  some  evening,  or  break 
through  her  rule,  and  call  there  in  the  morning, 
should  you  like  to  accompany  me.*' 

Should  I  like  to  accompany  her !  I  was  too  much 
taken  by  surprise  to  answer  immediately,  and  she 
haughtily  drew  up  her  beautiful  head.  *'  I  under- 
stood from  Mrs.  Woodley,"  said  she,  '*  that  you  were 
very  desirous  of  an  introduction  to  my  cousin ;  I 
beg  your  pardon " 

I  hastened  to  undeceive  her,  and  earnestly  begged 
for  the  honor  of  attending  her  at  any  time,  telling 
her  that  my  confusion  arose  from  the  recollection 
of  a  conversation  that  occurred  a  few  mornings 
before. 

"Did  it  relate  to  my  cousin  V*  said  she,  looking  as 
cold  as  possible. 

"  Miss  Fielding  was  passing  at  the  moment,"  said 
I, "  but  not  near  enough  to  distinguish  her  features, 
particularly  as  her  veil  was  down.  I  was  very 
desirous  of  knowing  whether  she  resembles  you. 
It  was  Mr.  Headley,  who  spoke  of  her ;  and  he 


would  not  allow  that  there  was  any  thing  more 
than  a  slight  family  resemblance.  Is  she  thought 
to  look  like  you  V 

This  was  the  first  approach  towards  familiarity 
that  I  had  ever  attempted ;  it  was  graciously  re- 
ceived. 

"Why,  yes,"  said  she,  ''I  think  she  does  look  like 
me,  perhaps  more  than  cousins  generally  do.  She 
is  of  my  height,  with  hair  and  eyes  of  the  same 
color  as  mine,  and  her  forehead  is  thought  to  be 
exactly  like  mine,  as  well  as  the  contour  of  her 
face ;  altogether,  we  are  alike  certainly.  But,  Mr. 
Percival,  she  is  my  superior  in  many  respects ;  she 
does  not  waste  her  precious  time  in  idle  conversa- 
tion with  idle  people,  as  I  am  frequently  forced  to 
do — nay,  you  must  not  include  yourself  in  this 
remark ;  the  Woodleys" — and  her  neck,  face  and 
forehead  were  in  a  beautiful  glow — "  the  Woodleys 
do  not  consider  you  as  an  idler.  It  appears  to  me, 
however,  that  young  men  of  great  wealth  and 
talent  should  distinguish  themselves  in  some  way 
or  other,  in  some  useful  way  I  mean  ;  do  you  not 
think  so  t  Many  a  good  mind  has  gone  to  wreck 
from  not  having  profitable  occupation." 

And  this  was  all!  this  was  all  the  good  that 
could  be  said  of  me,  "  that  I  was  not  an  idler !"  I 
was  humbled  enough,  and  the  bewitching  creature 
saw  it  too. 

"Do  you  know,  Mr.  Percival,"  said  she, "  that  you 
got  in  this  morning  by  accident?  Oh,  pray  sit 
down,  and  look  less  angry  and  mortified.  I  will 
explain  the  thing  to  you.  I  am  to  have  a  few  friends 
to  dine  with  me  to-day ;  and  in  consequence,  gave 
orders  to  be  denied  this  moaning.  Brooks,  whose 
business  it  is  to  attend  to  these  calls,  was  absent 
for  a  few  moments,  and  the  waiter,  not  knowing 
my  orders,  admitted  you.  Do  me  the  favor  of 
dining  here.     I  shall  have  about  a  dozen  friends." 

Of  course  I  was  only  too  much  gratified,  and 
bowed  my  acknowledgment  of  the  honor. 

"  Will  you  amuse  yourself  with  looking  at  these 
prints,  or  will  you  take  your  leave  ?  I  have  letters 
to  write  to  people  in  England,  and  the  vessel  sails 
to-morrow.     I  dine  at  four." 

I  left  her  at  once — so  cool — so  collected — so 
perfectly  master  of  her  thoughts,  and  I  submitting 
to  it  all  like  the  veriest  slave  !  I  went  to  the  Wood- 
leys  to  give  vent  to  my  spleen  and  vexation.  So- 
phia laughed,  and  James  qualified  ;  but  I  was  in 
no  humor  to  be  laughed  or  reasoned  out  of  my 
pettish  fancies. 

"  Upon  my  word,"  said  Woodley,  at  length,  find- 
ing that  I  had  worked  myself  into  a  fit  of  strong  ex- 
citement, "  you  are  the  most  unreasonable  man  I 
ever  saw.  Did  you  expect  she  would  fall  in  love 
with  you  at  first  sight !  You  have  done  wonders 
already  : — ^what !  asked  to  dine  there,  and  on  such 
a  short  acquaintance  too.  You  have  yet  to  learn, 
my  dear  Walter,  that  women,  especially  those  who 
are  young,  beautiful,  talented  and  rich,  arc  not  so 
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prone  to  accept  a  lover  at  the  first  offer,  be  he  ever 

00  gifted." 

"  I  have  no  desire  that  she  should  fall  in  love  with 
me,  as  yon  say ;  bat  I  think  that  a  man  with  some 
pretensions,  having  such  warm  friends,  too,  as  you 
both  are,  to  say  a  good  word  for  me,  oaght  to  be 
treated  with  more — ^that  is — ^in  short,  I  am  a  fool 
and  there  is  the  end  of  it.  I  can  perceive  that 
there  is  no  hope  of  an  introdnction  to  her  coasin 
through  her  means.  I  saw  that  at  a  glance,  from 
the  peculiar  little  toss  of  her  head — there  will  be 
no  condescension  of  that  kind  from  her.** 

"Why,  Walter,"  said  Sophia,  "who  could  imagine 
that  a  trifle  of  this  kind  would  nettle  you  so  much  1 
Did  not  I  tell  you  that  Miss  Frances  was  a  high 
dame,  cold  and  haughty,  with  all  her  beauty  and 
talents  1" 

"Yes,  you  spoke  rather  disparagingly,  and,  on  the 
whole,  I  think  moro  highly  of  her  than  you  do. — 
What  a  sweet-toned  voice  she  has,  an  educated, 
well-modulated  voice !  I  think  you  scarcely  do  her 
justice.  You  led  me  into  an  error,  too,  respecting 
her  cousin  Fanny,  your  favorite.  Your  praise  of 
her  was  quite  as  unwarrantable  as  your  dispraise 
of  Miss  Fielding." 

"  Pray,  why  do  yon  suppose  that  Fanny  is  not  the 
perfect  creature  I  represent  her  to  be  t  You  have 
never  seen  her." 

"  No,  but  Jack  Headley  says  that  she  has — as  he 
expresses  it — a  pinched  up,  mean  expression  of 
&ee ;  that  she  is  a  society  beggar ;  and  that  she 
occupies  all  her  time  and  thoughts  in  procuiring 
funds  for  the  young  men  who  are  to  be  educated  for 
the  ministry,  as  if  they  could  not  labor  for  them- 
selves. Is  not  this,  in  truth,  her  character  and 
business  1" 

"  Her  sole  business  ?  No,  not  exactly.  My  dear 
husband,  what  are  you  laughing  at  t  you  are  won- 
drous merry,  considering  that  you  have  not  dined. 
Business !  what  is  Fanny's  charaeter !  I  do  not 
think  that  her  affairs  need  be  canvassed  by  any  one, 
seeing  she  troubles  them  not.  For  a  young  woman 
without  a  family,  her  time  is  well  employed ;  though 

1  must  say,  I  should  prefer  that  she  worked  for  her 
own  sex,  such  as  really  want  assistance.  I  think 
with  my  husband  and  other  sensible  people,  that 
these  young  men  would  be  more  respectable,  if 
they  supported  themselves.  Why,  here  is  my 
dear  husband ;  he  wrote  in  an  office  six  hours  every 
day  for  three  years,  just  to  get  money  enough  to 
pay  his  board,  and  see  how  many  physicians  of 
eminence  have  taught  school  to  defray  their  ex- 
penses while  studying,  and  in  fact,  after  they  were 
admitted  to  practice.  I  blame  Fanny  for  this,  as 
it  is  a  mistaken  charity;  but  you  are  wrong  in 
imagining,  that  this  is  her  sole  occupation.  She 
works  for  the  poor,  also ;  and  if  she  had  money  to 
give  away,  she  would  prefer  that  mode  of  charity 
to  all  others ;  but  she  has  not  enough.  Indeed, 
all  her  income  proceeds  from  her  cousin,  who  is  a 


dear,  generous  creaturo,  that  I  must  own.  Wbj, 
she  allows  Fanny  five  haodred  dollars  a  yeir,  ami 
a  pretty  house  and  garden.  Fanny  and  aaot  Btirj, 
as  they  call  her,  live  very  comfortably  on  this  in- 
come." 

"  What,"  said  I,  "  only  five  bandied  dolltn  a 
year  ?  That  is  a  very  small  sum." 

"  You  should  recollect  that  Miss  Fielding  hss  a 
number  of  people  dependent  on  her.  As  toFanoy, 
I  shall  say  nothing  moro  in  her  favor,  until  yoa 
see  her.  Jack  Headley  has  never  seen  her  in  her 
own  house ;  and,  as  to  her  laying  her  visiters  aMln 
contribution,  that  is  one  of  his  fables.  YoongmeD, 
who  do  not  like  to  give  their  money  for  chizitaUe 
purposes,  aro  very  apt  to  tarn  women  into  ridieiile. 
If  they  would  attend  to  such  matters,  womeB  wooid 
not  go  aboat  begging  for  money." 

"  Come,  Sophia,"  said  James,  **  yen  hrve  nid 
enough.  Walter  is  quite  cooled  down  from  the  bs- 
roics — take  him  to  see  your  fttvorite — go  thii  eveo- 
ing :  she  keeps  early  houro,  and  the  contrast  between 
the  coasins  will  be  moro  perceptible,  if  he  sees 
them  both  in  the  same  day." 

"  No,  no ;  not  this  evening,  for  he  ie  to  dine  oat, 
yoa  know,  and  such  a  dinner  party  with  all  bis  ex- 
citable feelings,  will  anfit  him  for  any  thing  else. 
Besides,  Fanny  is  really  engaged." 

"  Well,  to-morrow,  let  it  be.  We  are  to  go  to 
a  party  at  Mrs.  Stanley's,  bot  we  can  see  Fasny 
before  we  go.  Walter,  yoa  go  to  the  Stanley's,  do 
you  not?" 

"  Yes,  for  Miss  Fielding  is  to  be  there.  I  was 
fool  enough  to  ask  her  hand  lor  the  first  daoce, 
but  she  gave  me  to  understand  that  she  was  en- 
gaged for  as  many  dances,  as  she  thought  wooM 
suit  her,  and  all  this  riie  dealt  out  to  me  as  if  she 
had  been  queen  Victoria.  Pray,  James,  is  she 
never  off  the  stilu  t 

"Oh ,  scandalous !  how  yoa  ran  on,  Walter.  Much 
as  I  prefer  Fanny,  I  cannot  bear  to  hear  yoai^ 
thus  of  Frances—Only  think,  if  she  were  lo  betr 
you  talk  in  this  manner — ^Why,  my  dear  boshand, 
what  ails  you  t  Yoa  aro  smothering  a  laugh,  asd 
you  act  like  one  demented." 

"  I  am  laughing  at  my  good  luck,  for  Miss  Field- 
ing has  made  me  agent  of  all  her  estates.  So  what 
with  that,  and  the  agency  of  oar  good  coosid  here, 
we  are  now  quite  independent." 

"  Yes,  but,  dear,  you  aro  not  apt  to  laugh  est  is 
such  style  at  a  piece  of  good  loek.  If  yoa  go  on 
in  this  manner,  we  shall  leave  yoa  behiod,  vben 
we  call  on  Fanny." 

James  promised  to  keep  bis  joy  within  boimds ; 
and  I  promised  to  go  with  them ;  for,  it  was  a  natter 
of  perfect  indifferonce  whero  I  went,  or  what  1 
did,  when  out  of  the  sight  of  my  divinity.  I  has- 
tened to  my  lodgings  to  prepare  for  four  o'etock. 
It  was  a  mild,  bright  day,  and  every  thiag  within 
and  without,  took  its  hue  ftmn  the  warm  sasshise. 
I  made  my  appearance  at  Miss  FieMtog*s  in  a  Bich 
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happier  temper  of  mind)  than  I  left  her  in  the 
morning. 

She  received  me  coldly ;  so  coldly,  that  I  began 
to  eonsider  whether  I  could  not,  by  some  possibility, 
hare  made  a  mistake  in  supposing  that  I  was  in- 
vited. AU  the  attentions  that  could  be  spsred 
from  her  distinguished  guests,  were  lavished  upon 
one  of  the  most  consummate  fops  in  town ;  a  fel- 
low, without  a  particle  of  brains  and  scarcely  tole- 
rated, though  rich  and  well>born.  He  kept  up  a 
eonstant  clatter  about  cameoes,  studioes,  billiards 
and  the  best  kind  of  black  satin  stocks ;  and  there 
this  peerless,  gifted  creature  stood  listening  to  all 
this  nonsense^  sympathising  with  the  ape,  because 
he  dreaded  that  these  villainous  stocks  would  soon 
grow  oat  of  fashion. 

I  therefore  took  my  seat — the  farthest  from  her 
too,  she  having  assigned  the  place  to  me — with  a 
ruined  appetite,  and  a  bitter  spirit,  losing  an  excel- 
lent opportunity  of  conversing  with  a  very  sensible 
man  on  one  side,  and  a  very  charming  woman  on 
the  other,  the  wife  of  a  foreign  minister.  Miss 
Leston  was  near  me,  too ;  and  she  had  one  of  the 
sweetest  and  most  gentle  voices  in  the  world.  Her 
singing  was  very  fine  too ;  and,  until  I  saw  Miss 
Fielding,  I  had  half  a  mind  to  fall  in  love  with  her. 

Tet  ill  at  ease  as  I  was,  no  one  could  help  ack- 
nowledging that  Miss  Fielding  presided  with  ease 
and  dignity ;  of  coarse,  she  was  an  object  of  pro- 
found admiration  to  all  who  were  present:  even 
the  foolish  fop  never  took  his  eyes  from  her,  al- 
though his  bald  chit  chat  was  addressed  to  his 
neighbor. 

'*  How  long  have  you  known  Miss  Fielding  1" 
said  I,  as  he  took  his  seat  next  to  roe,  when  we 
went  in  the  drawing-room. 

*'  I  saw  her  yesterday  or  the  day  before,  for  the 
first  time.  I  am  but  just  beginning  to  live ;  I  fancy 
we  shall  be  very  intimate.  You  see  how  I  am  dis- 
tinguished already,  invited  to  a  select  party  and  all 
my  little  nothings  received  so  graciously/* 

My  indignation  was  too  great  for  speech.  What ! 
this  silly  prate*  a-pace,  this  nothing,  to  be  on  such 
familiar  terms  with  one  of  the  most  reserved  and 
haughty  women  in  the  world,  slighting,  nay,  en- 
tirely overlooking  me  1  I  who  was,  vanity  apart, 
so  infinitely  his  superior,  and  more  on  an  equality 
with  herself!  It  was  not  to  be  borne  any  longer. 
Highly  ezssperated,  I  approached  her  to  make  my 
bow,  pleading  an  engagement  for  retiring  so  early. 
But  see  what  poor  imbeciles  we  lovers  are  :  in  one 
moment,  her  look— one  glance  of  her  eye,  disarmed 
me. 

"  Yon  are  not  going,  Mr.  Percival  V  said  she, 
in  a  calm,  quiet,  yet  decided  manner.  **  You  are  a 
fine  judge  of  music,  I  hear,  and  you  must  pronounce 
judgment  on  my  new  piano ;  we  shall  go  to  the 
music-room  presently.'* 

Surely,  there  was  nothing  in  this  speech  to  elate 
me ;  bat  I  was  elated.    We  took  coffee,  and  then 


repaired  to  the  musio-room;  whilsl  I,  poor  silly 
fellow,  thought  no  more  of  my  engagement,  for  I 
really  had  one,  though  not  of  much  importance. 
Presently,  Miss  Leston  was  at  the  piano,  and  though 
it  seemed  rather  outre  to  sing  so  early  in  the  even- 
ing, for  it  was  scarcely  seven,  yet  the  young  lady 
ventured.  The  voice  and  the  piano  were  pro- 
nounced excellent,  and  Miss  Leston  was  asked  for 
another  song ;  this  she  declined,  unless  it  were  a 
duet,  and  that  some  gentleman  would  accompany 
her.  Miss  Fielding,  who  was  standing  next  to 
roe,  begged  that  I  would  oblige  them,  as  she  knew 
I  often  accompanied  Mrs.  Wood  ley ;  so  I  could 
not  refuse,  though  I  scarcely  hoped  to  get  through 
with  credit. 

Oar  performance  was  pronounced  capital,  and 
all  were  loud  in  expressing  their  pleasure,  all  but 
Miss  Fielding  and  Mr.  Mosely,  who  whispered 
several  times  during  the  song.  The  fellow  had 
the  impudence  to  fall  in  with  us  at  the  end  of  the 
second  part,  and  his  voice  swelled  out  in  the  finale; 
and  one  of  Miss  Fielding*s  whispers  was  to  compli- 
ment him  upon  the  richness  and  fulness  of  his 
voice ! 

Miss  Fielding  should,  in  all  courtesy,  have  sung 
first ;  but  etiquette  was  laid  aside,  and  Miss  Leston 
was  very  amiable  and  quite  willing  to  sing  first  or 
second.  But  the  lady  of  the  house  was  now  called 
upon,  and  I  raised  my  eyes  suddenly  to  her  face 
with  the  expectation  of  hearing  a  cold  refusal. 
To  my  surprise,  however,  she  was  gracious ;  and, 
never  in  my  life,  had  I  been  so  transported.  We 
all  listened  with  a  deep,  thrilling  interest,  and  our 
silence  was  not  broken  even  for  a  minute  after  the 
song  was  ended. 

Now,  I  was  possessed  with  a  new  fancy,  quite 
as  tormenting,  perhaps  more  so,  than  any  that  I  had 
yet  experienced.  The  vexations  and  bitterness  of 
the  hour  had  passed  away,  and  I  asked  myself 
what  claims  I  had  to  the  particular  attentions  of 
such  a  woman,  so  far  my  superior — so  far  superior 
to  every  one  else.  What  right  had  I  to  dare  to 
love  her  even,  much  less  to  expect  her  love  in  re- 
turn ?  It  was  evident  that  she  had  no  desire  at 
present  to  change  her  condition;  her  civility  to 
Mosely,  and  others  of  his  class,  arose — I  could 
plainly  see  it  now — from  the  conviction,  that  her 
friends  would  understand  her  motives ;  for,  their 
utter  insignificance  screened  her  from  the  reproach 
of  encouragement.  To  young  men  of  talent, 
wealth  and  pretension,  she  was  as  cold  as  an  icicle. 
I  should  not  have  supposed  there  was  any  thing 
personal  in  her  neglect  of  me,  but  the  tumult  of 
my  soul  deprived  me  of  the  counsel  of  my  under- 
standing. So  I  became  reconciled,  as  it  were,  to 
the  perverseness  of  my  destiny,  and  resolved  to 
love  even  without  hope.  This  was  misery  cer- 
tainly, but  a  gloomy  quiet  kind  of  misery. 

But  whether  talking  or  singing,  whether  musing 
or  listening,  the  eyes  of  every  one  were  rivetted  on 
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her  beautiful  face.  How  she  bore  all  this  without 
becoming  vain  and  overbearing,  astonished  me; 
for  now,  that  I  could  reason  on  the  subject,  her  cold- 
ness was  a  blessing.  1  could  not  perceive,  that  this 
universal  homage  had  (he  slightest  effect  upon  her 
actions  or  conversation — she  was  as  artless  and  un- 
affected as  a  child.  There  wtis  no  vanity,  no  dis- 
play, no  wish  to  distinguish  herself,  although,  in 
argument,  she  was  energetic,  and  maintained  her 
opinions  with  firmness  and  modesty. 

Has  any  one  observed  the  difference  in  voices  ? 
The  voice  is  as  capable  of  education  in  speaking 
as  in  singingi  and  I  wonder  that  this  has  not  become 
a  subject  of  discussion.  There  ought  to  be  teachers 
of  intonation  in  speaking,  as  well  as  of  melody  and 
harmony  in  singing.  Miss  Fielding  had,  by  nature, 
a  sweet  silvery-toned  voice,  and  its  clear  ringing 
remained  perceptible  to  our  senses  long  after  the 
sound  had  ceased. 

Throughout  that  day,  what  a  conflict  had  I  un- 
dergone! Mosely  had  laughed  and  chattered  and 
shown  himself  to  every  one  in  the  company,  and 
every  one  laughed  with  him  in  return — his  good 
humor  was  uninterrupted,  his  enjoyment  complete. 
I  had  been  in  the  same  society,  partaken  of  the 
same  hospitalities — ^yet,  what  was  the  result — a 
series  of  mortifications  and  disappointments !  It 
was  the  demon  love — for  to  me,  he  was  a  demon 
which  tyrannized  over  me,  and  gave  a  jaundiced 
color  to  all  that  passed.  I  found  that  I  was  not 
in  the  slightest  degree  necessary  to  Miss  Fielding^s 
happiness ;  I  had  not  one  attraction  for  her ! 

I  wanted  to  hear  her  sing  again.  There  is 
nothing  so  composing  to  a  lover's  feelings,  as  the 
voice  of  the  lady  he  loves,  even  if  she  love  not  in 
return.  She  had  sung  a  rich  beautiful  song,  a 
bravura ;  but  I  wanted  to  hear  a  tender  ballad,  or 
one  of  Burns^  touching  Scotch  songs ;  but  these 
foreigners  had  no  taste  for  such  delicate,  heart-stir- 
ring music ;  they  admire  that  which  dazzles  and 
surprises.  Accordingly,  they  supplicated  for  an 
Italian  song,  and  one  most  difficult  of  execution. 
It  was  one  which  required  all  the  skill  of  a  Mali- 
bran  to  execute,  and  in  which,  at  one  time,  she 
nearly  failed.  I  trembled  with  apprehension,  but  I 
might  have  spared  myself  the  pain,  for  she  went 
through  it  with  the  greatest  ease,  unfalteringly. 
We  were,  as  before,  entranced,  unable  from  intense 
delight  and  admiration  to  bestow  those  praises 
which  it  was  so  natural  to  give.  Wonderful  crea- 
ture, so  perfect,  so  graceful,  so  fascinating,  yet  so 
incapable  of  loving ! 

The  remainder  of  the  evening  was  passed  by  me 
in  a  confused  reverie,  scarcely  speaking  to  any  one 
excepting  in  monosyllables,  so  that  the  party  there, 
no  doubt,  called  me  a  dull,  stupid  fellow.  It  was 
time  to  depart,  and  Miss  Fielding  bowed  us  out,  in 
the  most  agreeable  manner,  and  apparently,  as  if 
•he  had  been  at  the  head  of  such  an  establishment 
*n  her  life.    I  moved  away  with  the  rest  of  the 


enchanted  guests,  not  even  distiognisbed  by  a  sepe- 
rate  nod. 


CHAPTER  in. 

*'  Well,''  said  Sophia,  the  next  morning,  ^  what 
sort  of  a  visit  was  itt  How  did  yon  like  Bfiss  Field- 
ing on  a  nearer  acquaintance  1  is  she  a  goddess 
still !" 

"  I  had  a  very  comfortless  time,  I  aasoie  yon ; 
and  for  my  part,  I  cannot  tell  what  to  make  of 
her.  A  man  of  sense,  as  I  flatter  myself  to  be,  is 
of  less  value  in  her  estimation  than  a  fooL  I  am 
very  much  disappointed,  that  is  all ;  and  I  doobt 
whether  I  shall  ever  see  her  again  by  design/* 

"  Yes,  you  will  call  there  to-morrow,**  said  Wood- 
ley  ;  "  say  the  same  things  of  her  when  we  next 
meet ;  see  her  again  the  first  opportanity ;  con- 
tinue to  be  madly  in  love,  as  yon  are  ibis  minnle ; 
offer  her  your  hand  within  a  month — and  perhaps — 
be  married  next  spring ;  that  is  what  yon  will  do. 
Go  with  us  this  evening  to  see  Fanny,  and  then 
dream  of  Frances ;  for,  all  this  will  come  to  pass.** 
*^  If  I  am  silly  enough  to  expose  myself  in  the 
way  you  suggest,  I  deserve  to  be  rejected ;  for 
most  assuredly  that  will  be  the  result.  Yoo  both 
agree  in  thinking,  that  she  does  not  believe  in  a 
disinterested  attachment ;  but  is  she  not  aware  of 
her  great  beauty,  her  superior  talents,  her  great 
natural  gifU — in  short,  cannot  she  believe  that  a  man 
may  love  her  for  herself  alone,  for  pure,  intellee- 
tual  worth  1  Why,  I  should  worship  her  all  the 
same,  if  she  was  as  portionless  as  her  cousin  Fanny.** 
"  I  can  scarcely  tell  what  she  thinks  exactly;  but 
she  had  a  woful  example,  some  disastroua  ending 
of  a  love  affair  between  two  of  her  friends,  the 
young  man  proving  mercenary  and  breaking  his 
engagement,  when  the  lady  lost  her  fortune.  This 
happened  while  she  was  in  Europe,  and  it  has  made 
an  indelible  impression.  But  persevere,  and  yon 
will  conquer  at  last,  a  few  trifles  must  not  discou- 
rage you.** 

''But  how  shall  I  approach  her  nearer  1  Yoa 
talk  of  a  month  !  Why  I  doobt  whether  a  twelve 
month  would  get  me  as  near  as  a  smile.  I  wish 
you  could  have  seen,  how  collected  she  was  whea 
we  arose  to  leave  her  last  evening.  I  must  con- 
fess, I  wanted  to  see  a  little  more  diffidence.  There 
appeared  to  me,  now  that  I  think  it  over,  that  there 
was  too  much  display  of  ease,  and  she  hates  dt»> 
play — out  with  the  thought ;  do  not  remember  that 
I  said  it,  Sophia — She  was  perfect  throughout,  and 
it  was  only  her  indifference  to  me  in  particular, 
that  makes  me  cynical.  Perhaps  I  should  have 
been  better  pleased,  if  she  had  shown  more  timiiity; 
even  some  little  mistakes,  or  awkwardness  wonki 
have  been  more  agreeable  to  my  feelings;  and 
yet,  what  a  fool  I  am  to  be  thus  contra  J  icting  my- 
self. I  wanted  to  see  a  perfect  woman,  and  hers 
is  one;  yet  I  am  finding  fault.** 
**  Now  Walter,**  said  Sophia,  "  drive  all  tbii 
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vol  of  your  head,  and  give  all  your  thoughu  to 
Panny  ;  remember,  we  go  there  at  seven,  and  only 
itay  half  an  hour/* 

^*  Drive  Miss  Fielding  out  of  my  head !  How 
sao  I  do  that,  when  she  is  fixed  so  firmly  in  my 
leart  ?  That  I  admire  her,  is  too  cold  a  word ;  she 
tias  bewitched  me,  I  think/* 

At  seven,  I  was  at  the  Woodleys* ;  and  we  pro- 
seeded  to  the  house  of  Miss  Fanny  Fielding.  On 
the  way  there,  I  again  referred  to  what  I  ha^  heard 
Boncerning  her  fondness  for  societies,  and  I  begged 
Sophia  not  to  turn  the  conversation  that  way,  lest, 
in  a  fit  of  absence,  I  might  say  something  to  hurt 
Lhe  lady*8  feelings. 

I  never  heard  the  like  in  my  life,"  said  my 
"what  if  she  does  work  for  the  poor,  is  it 
a  crime  in  your  eyes  to  be  charitable  ?  Oh  James, 
■top  laughing,  will  you.  Pray,  has  any  one  else 
made  you  an  agent  that  you  are  so  merry  V 

^  No,  but  I  am  so  much  amused  with  Walter. 
How  you  can  refrain  from  laughing  at  his  rhapso- 
dies  and  his  queer  notions  of  Fanny,  I  cannot  tell — 
Here  we  are." 

We  were  shown  into  a  little  dingy,  stingy  looking 
perioar,  by  an  elderly  lady  in  an  old-fashioned  cap. 
Sbe  was  sitting  at  a  table,  sewing,  it  appeared  to 
me  by  the  light  of  one  tallow  candle,  and  in  the 
comer,  close  by  the  fire,  sat  Miss  Fanny  Fielding. 

The  introduction  on  my  part,  was  not  without 
embarrassment.  Two  things  conspired  to  create 
the  confusion  in  my  mind  ;  one  was  the  frequent 
conversations  we  had  about  the  young  lady,  and 
the  other  was  the  strong  likeness  to  her  cousin. 
The  outline  of  her  face,  as  Miss  Fielding  stated, 
if  I  coold  judge  by  the  dim  light  of  the  tallow  can- 
dle, waa  exceedingly  like  hers ;  but  in  many  other 
reepects  there  was  a  marked  difference.  The  hair 
waa  darker,  and  hung  over  her  face  in  one  mass 
of  ringlets ;  and  Sophia  asked  me,  in  a  whisper, 
**  if  it  waa  not  beautiful."  Her  dress  was  a  plain 
dark  silk,  and  she  wore  over  it,  a  black  silk  apron, 
with  large  pockets,  which  appeared  to  be  well 
filled — full  of  pin-cushions  and  watch-guards,  I 
preaumed.  A  large  white  muslin  cross-barred 
cape  80  nearly  covered  her  bust,  that  I  could  not 
t^  whether  it  were  fine  or  not ;  and  to  crown  all, 
ahe  had  on  a  pair  of  thick  common  looking  gloves 
with  the  ends  of  the  fingers  cut  off ! 

Miss  Fielding  was  always  elegantly  dressed;  and 
her  hair,  of  which  she  had  great  profusion,  was 
hnided  across  her  polished  forehead,  with  the 
vtmoet  neatness  and  simplicity,  and  put  up  behind 
with  exquisite  skill,  rarying  every  few  days,  and 
yet  always  beautiful.  She  never  wore  gloves  in 
the  house ;  I  had  therefore  the  delight  of  seeing 
her  charming  and  delicately  shaped  hands ;  they 
were  perfect  as  to  form,  and  as  white  as  possible. 
On  the  back  of  the  right  hand,  near  the  little  finger, 
were  three  black  moles,  contrasting  most  beauti- 
fully with  the  brilliant  whiteness  of  the  skin.    Her 


cousin  Fanny  might  have  hands  equally  perfect,  but 
they  were  shrouded  in  those  odious  gloves.  If  I 
detested  any  thing  thoroughly,  it  was  cropped  or 
truncated  gloves.  In  the  present  instance,  it  waa 
an  emblem  of  the  impoverished  thrift  of  her  occu- 
pation. 

But  prejudiced  as  I  was,  against  the  poor  girl,  I 
could  not  help  perceiving  that  Headley  must  have 
had  his  impressions  of  her,  second  hand.  It  was 
some  unwilling  giver  of  cents,  who  had  so  mis- 
represented her ;  for  I  saw  nothing  of  that  pioched- 
up  expression  and  hard  manner.  On  the  contrary, 
her  voice  struck  me — she  spoke  low,  however — as 
being  so  very  soft  and  musical ;  there  was  such  gen- 
tleness, so  confiding  and  persuasive,  that  if  she 
had  at  any  moment  asked  for  the  whole  contents 
of  my  purse,  for  some  charitable  mission  to  the 
moon  even,  she  should  have  had  it  in  welcome. 

Then  her  eyes !  I  never  could  have  resisted  an 
appeal  from  those  eyes,  only  seen  in  timid,  momen- 
tary glances  when  her  conversation  was  necessarily 
directed  to  me.  Miss  Fielding^s  eyes  were  as 
beautiful  as  eyes  could  be,  and  full  of  the  fire  of 
genius ;  but  there  was  such  ease  of  manner,  such 
self-possession,  that  the  charm  of  timidity  did  not 
belong  to  them ;  and  her  voice,  though  truly  femi- 
nine, silvery  and  sweet,  had  not  those  tender  touches, 
sinking  so  deep  in  the  heart,  as  her  humble  cousin's ! 
The  delicate,  confiding  tones  of  Fanny's  Toice,  I 
never  forgot.  Her  cousin's  voice,  always  rich  and 
melodious,  was  heard  distinctly,  and  never  faltered ; 
but  Fanny  seemed  afraid  to  trust  the  sound  of  her'a 
to  the  next  neighbor ;  and  I  obseryed,  that  she  had 
to  clear  her  throat  almost  every  time  when  she 
spoke — she  a  beggar ! 

The  room  was  very  plainly  furnished.  How 
different  from  the  magnificence  of  the  richer  con- 
sin  !  Five  hundred  dollars  a  year  was  a  mere  pit- 
tance, when  the  great  income  of  Miss  Fielding  was 
considered ;  Mr.  Woodley  said  it  was  from  sixty  to 
seventy  thousand  dollars  a  year.  Sophia  thought 
that  five  hundred  dollars  a  year  and  the  house  rent 
free,  was  a  generous  giA ;  now  that  I  had  seen 
the  lady,  I  pronounced  it  niggardly. 

What  a  singular  feeling  came  over  me,  while 
looking  at  this  innocent  girl !  Even  the  odious 
occupation  of  begging  for  money,  had  not  injured 
the  simplicity  of  her  character.  When  I  heard 
one  of  the  softest  and  gentlest  voices  in  the  world, 
accompanied  always  with  a  blush,  utter  sentiments 
in  which  a  critical  ear  and  taste  could  not  detect  a 
fault,  I  censured  her  cousin  for  not  sharing  her  for- 
tune with  her.  But  when  I  thus  brought  Miss 
Fielding's  image  before  me,  I  could  see  nothing  to 
condemn,  but  her  indifference  to  me.  She  ap- 
peared, as  she  was  in  reality,  a  beautiful  and  won- 
derful creature, — her  features  bright  with  intelli- 
gence— her  spirit  buoyant  with  the  freshness  of 
youth — and  her  conversation  and  manners  full  of 
wit  and  sense. 
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When  I  had  thus  oonjared  ap  her  brilliant  image, 
and  recollected  the  lorelioeis  of  her  temper,  and 
the  dignity  and  rectitude  of  her  bearing,  it  was 
aiofttl  to  Buppoae  she  could  be  uDJost. 

It  was  now  past  eight  o'clock,  and  I  became  im- 
patient to  go ;  for  we  had  to  dress  for  Mrs.  Stan- 
ley's ball;  so  I  priyately  showed  my  watch  to 
Sophia.  We  arose,  and  the  stiffness  of  the  meet- 
ing seemed  to  wear  off  while  standing.  There 
was  more  ease  and  a  fuller  flow  of  conversation, 
than  at  any  time  during  the  visit.  Woodley  was 
chatting  and  laoghing  oot,  a  very  anoommon  thing 
for  him,  when  in  company.  Sophia  lingered  with 
more  last  words,  and  Fanny  took  courage,  once,  to 
look  in  my  face,  while  asking  Woodley  a  ques- 
tion. 

"  Well,  Fanny,  lore,''  said  Sophia,  «*  when  shall 
we  see  you  again  ?  will  you  come  to  cor  house  to- 
morrow evening  ^^ 

"  I  would,  with  the  greatest  pleasure,*'  said  this 
voice  of  music,  "  but  aunt  Barry  has  a  cold,  and 
dares  not  go  out  in  the  evening.  She  would  feel 
too  lonely  if  I  left  her  behind,  so  I  must  stay  at 
home ;  but  come  here  when  you  can." 

'*  Oh,  we  shall  hinder  you,  I  fear,"  said  Wood- 
ley :  "  your  workbasket  has  been  laid  aside  and 
that  will  get  you  out  of  credit  with  your  lady  Presi- 
dent, as  I  think  you  call  her.*' 

*'  Never  mind  him,  my  dear  Fanny,"  said  my 
good-natured  cousin;  *'  we  shall  be  here  again  very 
soon,  depend  upon  it.  As  to  James,  he  is  all  fun 
and  frolic  of  late,  having  now  such  an  addition  to 
his  income.  While  he  is  engaged  with  Miss  Field- 
ing, Mr.  Percival  and  I  will  come  round  and  talk 
with  you  and  aunt  Barry." 

Fanny  blushed  and  bowed,  and  so  we  parted — 
hurrying  home  to  dress,  and  in  the  midst  of  it  all, 
perplexing  myself  with  the  striking  likeness  be- 
tween tho  cousins.  Then  came  the  mixing  up 
of  what  Jack  Headley  told  me,  and  what  I  had 
seen  myself,  and  do  what  I  would,  there,  before 
me,  was  Fanny  the  hard-featured  society  beggar, 
and  Fanny,  the  timid  shrinking  girl,  with  whom  I 
had  just  parted. 

it  was  nearly  ten  o'clock,  when  I  entered  Mrs. 
Stanley's  rooms;  there  was  a  large  and  brilliant 
assembly  and  a  blaze  of  light.  Of  course,  I  looked 
around  for  Miss  Fielding,  and  although  prepared 
for  it,  I  was  vexed  at  heart  to  see  Mosely  leading 
her  op  to  the  first  cotillion.  Her  dancing  was  just 
what  I  expected,  graceful  and  animated.  When 
the  dance  was  over,  I  followed  her  to  the  sofa  in 
the  vain  hope  of  engaging  her  for  one  dance—"  it 
was  not  in  her  power,"  she  said,  "  as  she  was  en- 
gaged  for  the  whole  evening." 

I  told  her,  thai  I  had  that  evening  been  introduced 
to  Miss  Fanny  Fielding.  She  looked  at  me  with 
frigid  indifference,  and  asked  "if  she  and  her  cou- 
sin were  as  much  alike  as  had  been  represented." 
No,  you  are  no^"  said  I ;"  at  first  I  saw  the 


resemblance  very  strongly,  bat  towards  the  ead  sf 
the  visit,  it  disappeared." 

"  But,  Mr.  Percival,  our  eyes  and  hair  are  ilike, 
and  our  height  eorresponds ;  these  could  not  bare 
changed  during  the  interview." 

"  I  do  not  think  either  the  eyes  or  hsir  are  of 
the  same  color ;  your  cooain's  are  darker;  and  » 
to  height,  I  cannot  judge,  as  she  stood  up  oaly  a 
few  moments.  I  should  not,  however,  suppose  the 
waas^uU." 

"  But  our  voices  are  alike !" 

"  Not  at  an,  not  the  least  alike,  although  every 
now  and  then  a  particolar  intonation  startled  aie. 
I  have  heard  the  voices  of  more  distant  lelatioa- 
ship  still  more  alike.  She  is  a  beautiful  womaD, 
but  I  should  think  that  a  braid  would  become  ber 
better  than  curls ;  yet  they  suit  ber  style  of  &es 


too." 

This  was  all  the  conversation  that  paaied,  fsr 
her  partner  claimed  her  band,  and  diere  was  noth- 
ing half  so  inviting  aa  to  watch  her  giaceiul  move- 
ments through  the  dance. 

As  this  was  a  splendid  ball, — the  oomiog-oot  of 
Mrs.  Sunley's  daughter,  all  the  ladies  were  bean- 
tifully  dressed.  Miss  Fielding,  however,  was  laid 
to  be  dressed  in  the  best  taste,  and  there  was  so 
hesitation  in  pronouncing  her  the  handsomeat  wo* 
man  there.  Her  diamonds  were  brilKant,  but  sot 
large.  How  I  wished  I  were  at  liberty  to  plaee  a 
very  superb  diamond  of  mine,  in  the  little  doater 
which  rested  on  her  polished  forehead.  Bat  mis- 
erable feUow  that  I  was,  there  would  be  so  liope 
ever  to  see  it  there.  I  had  the  pain  of  kaoariag, 
that  I  never  occupied  her  thooghu  beyond  the  mo- 
ment she  was  speaking  to  me.  I  had  not  even  the 
good  fortune  to  hand  her  to  the  carriage,  beuig  as- 
ticipated,  while  musing,  by  that  officioas  fellow 
Mosely. 

As  Woodley  predicted,  I  was  at  her  door  tlie 
next  day,  but  did  not  get  in — she  was  engaged. 
My  cousins  were  not  at  home ;  and  of  coorae,  I 
did  not  see  Fanny  in  the  evening,  for  they  did  oot 
return  till  late.  1  lounged  about,  tried  to  read  bat 
could  not,  and  went  to  bed  at  ten,  thinking  myself 
an  ill-used  unhappy  man. 

A  drunken  man — just  drank  enough  to  koov  his 
situation — ^pots  on  a  look  of  solemn  grarity  to  dis- 
guise himself.  A  man  in  love,  as  I  was,  asd  fool- 
ishly ^e«^,  as  was  my  case,  has  as  great  a  didike 
as  the  drunkard,  to  let  others  see  the  mortified, 
scattered  and  deranged  state  of  his  intelleeta.  I 
cannot,  now,  help  laoghing  at  the  trouble  it  eort 
me  to  assume  a  calm  and  careless  air.  Woodley 
said  it  was  frightful,  and  advised  me  rather  to  get 
op  a  pensive  east  of  countenance,  as  my  eye  and 
other  features  were  not  in  good  keeping  with  the 
character  I  thought  proper  to  assume. 

I  should  have  despaired,  had  it  not  been  for  my 
cousin  James.  "  See  her  as  often  as  poesiUe,** 
said  he,  '*and  she  will  get  accustomed  to  yoa; 
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yoar  deTotion  will  remo¥6  ber  coMness,  and  a 
knowledge  of  yoar  character  will  remove  her  scru- 
ples. She  knows  that  yoar  principles  are  good, 
and  thai  wealth  and  a  perfect  freedom  from  restraint 
have  not  rendered  you  a  profligate.  I  know  that 
she  is  daily  in  the  habit  of  hearing  your  character 
contrasted  with  others,  and  never  has  it  been  cou- 
pled with  a  sneer  or  a  doubt." 

*'  But  she  suffers  Joe  Waterford  and  Philip 
Mosely — the  first  a  simpleton,  and  the  other  an 
arrant  coxcomb— to  be  on  an  easy  footing  with  her." 

**  Tes,  she  does ;  but  recollect  that  there  is  not  a 
single  doubtful  character  among  her  visiters :  no 
dissipated  heartless  creature,  be  he  ever  so  rich  or 
talented,  gets  admittance  to  her.    You  never  see 

Mr.  nor  Mr. there ;   they  called,  but 

Brooks  knew  them  and  had  orders  not  to  let  them 
in.  If  all  women  would  act  as  Miss  Fielding  has 
done,  there  would  not  be  so  many  heartless  profli- 
gates in  the  world.  Women  have  a  great  deal  in 
their  power,  if  they  would  only  exercise  it.  You 
see  that  women  in  general,  among  the  fashiona- 
ble classes,  admit  such  men  to  their  parties  quite 
as  freely,  as  if  they  were  exemplary  husbands. 
Miss  Fielding  is  right ;  she  sees  no  difference  be- 
tween a  man^s  perjuring  himself— which  he  does  by 
breaking  the  oath  he  took  at  the  altar — ^in  this  way, 
or  in  a  court  of  justice.  But  this  arises  from  the 
&ei,  that  men  themselves  are  very  lenient  when 
one  of  their  fraternity  goes  00"  with  his  friend*s 
wife ;  whereas,  if  he  perjured  himself  at  an  elec- 
tion, he  would  lose  caste  entirely." 

'*  Yes,  that  is  true ;  and  I  honor  Miss  Finding 
for  taking  so  noble  a  stand.  A  woman  like  her, 
rich,  and  perfectly  mistress  of  her  own  actions,  can 
dare  to  do  good  or  evil  with  impunity.  Onr  fashiona- 
Ue  girls  are  aware  of  this,  and  prefer  to  do  evil ; 
they  absolutely  redouble  their  attentions  to  a  man 
who  has  acted  basely  with  regard  to  a  woman ;  and 
if  he  happen  to  be  a  married  man,  they  say  among 
one  another,  that  they  *  do  not  wonder  at  his  loving 
another  woman,  for  his  wife  was  such  a  stupid  ugly 
thing." 

**  Well,  I  am  glad  that  you  see  the  thing  in  this 
light,  Walter ;  your  respect  for  Miss  Fielding  will 
inerease  in  consequence." 

^*  And  Fanny  1"  said  I,  '*  how  does  it  happen  that 
she  is  not  annoyed  by  the  visits  of  the  idle  and  un- 
prineiirfed  young  fellows  about  townl  for,  she  is 
beantiful  and  fascinating.** 

"  Fanny  never  sees  visiters  of  this  description ; 
her  sitnation  in  life  is  too  humble.  She  is  only 
known  among  them,  as  a  young  woman  belonging 
to  eharitable  institutions ;  and  as  all  profligate  men 
UMB  mean  and  selfish,  they  shun  her  as  they  would 
pestilence.  A  married  man  who  keeps  two  estab- 
lishments, or  a  young  rou6,  who  purchases  the  so- 
ciety of  a  poor,  weak,  rained  beauty,  cannot  afford 
t4>  bestow  a  few  shillings  to  keep  an  himest  woman 
from  starving.    As  to  our  Fanny,  in  particular,  I 


tell  you  that  she  never  begs  for  money,  her  chari- 
ties are  the  labors  of  her  own  hands ;  and  Miss 
Fielding  gives  her  large  sums  to  distribute  among 
the  poor,  much  more  than  Fanny  could  get,  if  she 
laid  every  young  man  in  town  under  contribution." 

*'I  am  glad  to  hear  that  so  near  a  connexion  of 
Miss  ]B^elding  is  so  worthy  of  her;  but  I  think  it 
a  stigma  upon  her  character  to  allow  of  such  con- 
stant visits  (rom  those  two  weak  young  men,  Water- 
ford  and  Mosely." 

"  My  dear  Walter,  they  are  not  men  of  bright 
parts,  to  be  sure,  but  they  observe  all  the  rules  and 
decencies  of  society.  They  are  rich  and  have 
nothing  to  do  but  amuse  themselves.  Still,  they 
have  an  honest  pride  of  character;  and  a  woman 
is  safe  under  their  protection.  Headley  is  a  little 
brighter  in  point  of  intellectual  capacity,  but  he 
does  not  pay  a  strict  regard  to  truth ;  yet  his  false- 
hoods are  not  of  a  dangerous  eharacter.  For  in- 
stance>  he  did  not  see  Fanny  Fielding  on  the  day 
you  first  saw  her  cousin,  but  he  wanted  to  talk  and 
it  mattered  not  what  the  subject  was." 

*'  I  have  heard  many  of  those  heartless,  selfish 
young  men  turn  Joe  Waterford  and  Phil  Mosely 
into  ridicule,  for  what  they  term  want  of  spirit ; 
but  we  shall  see  who  will  be  the  most  respectable 
at  the  age  of  forty.  I  need  not  say  all  this  to  you, 
for  your  tastes  and  habits  place  you  above  such 
paltry  feelings.  I  began  by  encouraging  you  to 
persevere,  and  to  assure  you  that  Miss  Fielding 
does  not  class  you  with  the  dissolute,  dissipated 
young  men  about  town ;  if  she  did,  you  would  never 
enter  her  doors.  Believe  me,  she  is  only  distrust- 
ful. No  woman,  gifted  as  she  is,  both  personally 
and  naturally,  and  so  rich  withal,  can  doubt  her 
claims  to  universal  admiration ;  her  fear  is  that  she 
may  be  deceived,  and  fall  a  victim  to  some  heart- 
less creature  who  will  win  her  affections  for  the 
sake  of  these  wordly  advantages,  and  my  dear 
Waiter,  you  appear  to  me  to  be  possessed  of  the 
same  fears." 

"  You  and  Sophia  think  I  have  those  fears,  but 
I  am  not  aware  of  it.  As  it  respects  Miss  Field- 
ing, I  cannot  deny  that  my  respect  for  her  has  in- 
creased by  what  you  say.  There  are  moments, 
however,  when  I  am  not  so  sure  that  she  is  ex- 
actly the  woman  I  should  have  selected  for  a  wife, 
had  I  known  her  character  before  I  fell  so  madly 
in  love.  I  have  cold  fits  at  intervals,  and  more 
frequently  since  I  saw  her  cousin.  I  now  fancy 
that  her  manner  is  not  natural,  and  that  the  charm 
of  diffidence,  tenderness,  devotedness,  does  not 
belong  to  her  nature.  I  do  not  agree  with  you  in 
thinking  that  when  she  does  love,  her  affec- 
tions will  have  all  the  ardor  and  romance  that  I 


11 


require. 

**  Well,"  said  Woodley,  pettishly,  "  if  that  is 
your  opinion,  go  to  her  cousin.  Fanny  will  come 
up  to  all  your  ideas  of  romance.  She  is  difiident, 
tender  and  devoted  enough  for  a  higher  toned  lover 
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even  than  you.  A«  to  Frances,  1 1^  yoo  now  what 
I  have  told  you  from  the  first,  that  she  is  a  perfect 
woman  both  in  mind,  person,  and  feminine  affec- 
Uons.  I  do  not  deny  this  praise  to  Fanny ;  only 
that  there  is  a  loftiness  of  character  in  Frances 
that  I  never  saw  equalled.  Do  you  think  Fanny 
as  handsome  as  her  cousin  1" 

"  I  could  not  judge  well,  by  the  light  of  a  single 
candle  ;  but  her  blushes  became  her,  and  her  man- 
ner certainly  was  modest  and  graceful.  Why,  in 
the  name  of  goodness,  does  she  wear  those  horri- 
ble gloves !  They  are  absolutely  disgusting,  and 
they  look  as  if  they  had  been  worn  a  long  time ; 
very  probably  a  cast  off  pair  of  Miss  Fielding's ; 
and  now  that  I  have  worked  up  my  mind  to  bring 
all  this  to  light,  for  I  assure  you,  I  have  let  it  dis- 
compose me  greatly,  I  must  further  insist  upon  it, 
that  Miss  Fielding  shows  a  mean  spirit  in  allowing 
her  lovely  cousin  to  live  in  such  a  pitiful  way- 
only  look  at  her  small  income !" 

"  Small,  do  you  call  it  1  why,  when  we  married, 
Sophia  and  I  should  have  felt  more  than  grateful 
for  such  an  income.  You  forget  that  the  house 
and  furniture  is  her  gift  likewise,  and  that  aunt 
Barry  has  an  allowance  of  three  hundred  dollars  a 
year*" 


LINES. 

BT   MSB.  B.  J.  BAMB8. 

Wmk«o !  O  waken,  from  thy  world  of  dreftms, 
And  call  thou  back  each  vision  wandoring  heut ! 

No  more  be  led  by  Fancy**  picture-gleams. 
Nor  linger  in  the  fairy  realms  of  Art. 

Thy  thoughts  haVe  been  too  much  with  the  Ideal, 
Now  torn  thee  to  the  Real. 

No  longer  in  the  radiant  atmosphere 
Of  Poesy,  spread  thy  still  up-striving  wing. 

It  cannot  soar  where  all  is  dark  and  drear, 
Around  the  throne  to  which  it  ent  did  cling. 

In  silence  fold  thy  weak  and  wounded  pinion, 
No  more  to  have  dominion  1 

Thou  know*st,  O  heart !  how, on  thy  mouldering  shrine, 
Faded  and  dim  each  earty  offering  lies — 

Prompting  for  aye  the  spirit  to  repine. 
While  every  yearning  aching  cold  replies^ 

How  many  hopes  that  swept  thy  ambitious  Lyre 
.    Have  lost  their  glowing  fire ! 

How  oft  and  proudly  have  thy  pulses  thrilled. 
When  brightly-thronging  images  of  thought 

The  busy  brain  evoked  ;  O,  now  be  stili'd 
Those  eager  whispers  which  can  bring  thee  nought, 

8«ve  the  sad  knowledge  that  all  is  but  Btemingy 
Then  waken  from  thy  dreaming ! 

Life  hath  too  actual  grown,  yet  thou  my  heart 
Would  fain  its  stem  realities  enchant 

Even  though  thou  seest  thy  loreliest  dreams  depart. 
From  the  hareh  path  they  will  no  longer  haunt. 

lu  this  dim  world  of  cares  thy  bright  Ideal, 
Hath  pard  before  the  Real ! 


Then  hasten  from  thy  visioiiaiy  woild. 

Thou  bast  had  thy  dreams  of  Glmy,  Power  and  Fame. 
In  dreams  tho*  hast  a  dazzling  scroll  nafuri^d. 

And  on  it  graven  an  immortal  name ! 
In  dreams  too  worn  the  wreath  of  Love's  bright  weanag. 
Oh!  faUe  was  each  Mircsag/ 

That  time  with  all  its  dizzy  joys  is  past. 

And  ffov  another  holier  task  is  thine ; 
Thy  earthly  life  grows  pale,  and  waneth  fcst. 

Then  tore  thy  thoughts  to  Hear^,  O  heart  of  mine ! 
Lift  up  thy  voice  from  the  low  covwh  of  sickness 
Foi  strength  to  aid  thy  weaksem  1 

Pale  is  the  once  red  Up  snd  healtk-hned  cheek. 

Clouded  and  heavy  the  once  kindling  eye- 
While  the  faint  step  and  fainter  pulses  speak 

In  warning  whispen  of  n  time  to  die  / 
There  ia  no  help  save  in  the  Great  Physician— 
To  Him  lift  thy  petitioa— 

For  strength,  my  heart,  to  break  the  dinging  bands 
That  even  yet  would  bind  thee  down  to  earth: 

Yield  to  the  soul  that  all-beseeching  stands. 
And  pleadeth  for  a  newer,  nobler  birth. 

Let  all  thy  dreams,  desires  and  thoughts  be  givea 
To  win  tkynMtin  Heaven. ! 
Octofter,  1842. 


THE  ELOPEMENT.— A  TALE. 

Daring  the  Sammer  of  1824,  while  piwngfrom 
my  native  county  to  the  hoase  of  a  relative  in  the 
county  of  Nansemond,  I  stopped  at  one  of  ihoae 
old  and  venerable  brick  chorcbes,  (it  being  the 
Sabbath  day,)  which  we  aometimes  meet  with  in 
Eastern    Virginia.     BuQt   during   the  leign  of 
George  IIL,  some  of  them  aliU  retain  i«ttymw;h 
the  appearance  they  had  eighty  years  ago  ;-wHh 
high-back  pews  of  substantial  oak,  and  a  lofty  pul- 
pit of  the  same  material,  the  baptismal  font  oa 
one  side,  and  the  communion-table  in  front    Jnst 
out  of  doors  was  the  graveyard— genenDy  at  the 
North  end ;  at  the  South  end  you  entered  u  (^ca 
portico,  above  which  was  the  vestry-room;  and, 
above  that,  a  high  steeple,  on  the  top  of  which 
were  two  large  iron  keys,  crossing  each  other  at 
right  angles.    In  the  midst  of  fine  old  oaka,  these 
dilapidated  churches  now  stand.    It  waa  at  Uwe 
places  of  worship  our  forefathers  would  ooogiegate, 
with  pious  intent  of  hearing  Bible  trulba  expoond- 
ed,  by  parsons,  who,  for  the  consideration  of  so 
much  tobacco,  would  leave  kindred  dear,  and  eioei 
the  "  black  waters.'' 

The  day  on  which  I  stopped  at  the  above  men- 
tioned church,  was  intenaely  warm,  and  the  apiw^ 
ing  oaks  cast  a  most  inviting  shade  to  the  weaiy  m 
fatigued.  Some  of  the  cattle  from  the  adjaoeat 
fields  had  sought  refuge  under  it  from  the  pierciBg 
rays  of  the  sun,  the  locusts  were  ainging  their 
long  shrill  notes,  while  the  dove  cooed  in  booibW 

accordance. 
Alighting,  as  most  of  the  congregation  had  gone 
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ID,  I  walked  to  the  graveyard  ;  a  part  of  the  wall 
which  OQce  enclosed  it,  was  still  standing,  while 
the  remainder  was  overshadowed  with  tall  grass. 

Whilst  engaged  in  reading  the  different  inscrip- 
tions, to  the  memory  of  the  infant  of  six  months, 
as  well  as  the  revolutionary  soldier  of  eighty,  I 
was  arrested  by  the  sound  of  a  female  voice  very 
near,  which  I  supposed  to  be  the  earnest  invoca- 
tions of  some  pious  mother,  who,  bending  over 
the  grave  of  her  infant  babe,  was  calling  upon 
God  to  make  her  heart  as  pure  as  that  of  the  little 
sleeper^s  below. 

But  my  impressions  were  instantly  banished, 
when  in  the  act  of  stepping  back,  by  perceiving 
two  old  women  sitting  very  close  to  each  other, 
engaged  in  deep  and  earnest  conversation  ;  partly 
concealed  by  the  tall  grass,  and  partly  by  a  small 
erect  tombstone.  My  attention  was  immediately 
arrested,  by  one  saying  to  the  other,  in  a  very  au- 
dible voice — 

'*  Ah !  I  remember  the  night  well  enough ; 
never  did  I  hear  the  wind  blow  so  hard,  or  the 
rain  fall  so  fast,  and  he,  poor  young  man,  I  thought 
would  have  gone  beside  himself.  Yes,  though 
you  see  him  standing  there  now,  looking  so  like  a 
ghost  just  out  of  one  of  these  graves,  he  was,  that 
night,  when  he  first  got  to  my  cottage,  so  gay  and 
so  handsome ;  and  his  voice  did  sound  so  sweet, 
when  he  said,  *Mrs.  Jenkins,  have  my  servants 
arrived  yet  with  the  carriage  ?  I  am  afraid  we 
■hall  have  a  storm  to-night,  it  lightens  so  to  the 
North.*  *  No,  sir,*  said  I,  *  though  I  have  been 
looking  for  them  this  last  half  hour.*  Never  did  I 
see  features  change  so  quick ;  they  looked  so  dark 
and  terrible ;  his  large  black  eyes,  which  before 
seemed  to  speak,  as  well  as  look  love,  almost 
flashed  lire ;  and,  stamping  on  the  ground,  he  ex- 
claimed, *  By  heavens,  not  yet  !*  then  tnrning  sud^ 
denly  around,  walked  out.  Returning  in  a  few 
niioutes,  he  inquired  if  I  had  seen  the  signal  from 
the  river.  '  Yes,  sir,*  said  I, '  I  saw  a  white  pock- 
et handkerchief  hanging  from  the  window  of  the 
second  story  of  the  house,  a  little  before  sunset.*  ** 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  sentence,  I  indistinctly 
heard  the  other  OKclaim,  "  Ah  !  dear  young  lady, 
the  little  knew  what  a  horrid  death  she  would  soon 
meet  with.** 

Their  voices  sank  so  low,  I  could  hear  nothing 
nore.  It  was  however  certain,  that  the  object  of 
their  conversation  was  near.  This  narrative  ex- 
sited  my  curiosity,  and  determined  me,  if  possible, 
to  discover  the  personage  to  whom  it  related.  I 
lad  not  proceeded  many  paces,  when  I  observed 
i  gentleman  rise  from  the  ground  and  lean  against 
i  large  cedar,  whose  boughs  overhung  a  plain  roar- 
lie  tomb,  by  the  side  of  which  he  had  been  kneel- 
jigf.  Apprehensive  that  my  presence  might  dis- 
tDib  his  hallowed  thoughts,  I  turned  a  little  off, 
lad  husied  myself  in  plucking  the  flowers,  that 
prew  18  wild  abundance — ^remaining  near  enough 


to  see  that  he  was  a  man  past  the  middle  age  of 
life,  of  a  thin  visage,  and  rather  above  the  medium 
height;  his  large  black  eyes  still  retained  the 
fire  of  youth,  while  his  hair  denoted  premature 
age;  his  iheds  was  a  plain  suit  of  black.  Whilst 
endeavoring  to  discover  the  botanical  name  and 
class  of  one  of  the  flowers,  he  approached,  and 
accosted  me  as  follows : 

**  Sir,  you  seem  to  be  a  stranger  in  this  babita* 
tion  of  the  dead.** 

**  Yes,**  replied  I ;  **  it  is  my  first  visit  here.  I 
am  always  fond  of  walking  in  a  graveyard,  and 
reading  the  various  epitaphs ;  they  afford  more 
subjects  of  serious  meditation  than  a  treatise  on 
mortality  twice  as  large.*' 

^*  Indeed  they  do,**  replied  he ;  **  that  marble  slab, 
just  under  that  tree,  has  caused  me  more  thought 
these  five  and  twenty  years,  than  all  the  incidents 
of  my  life  together.*' 

"  Perhaps  it  is  the  resting-place  of  a  sainted 
mother,  or  sister,  or'* 

'*  No !  it  is  not,**  said  he,  in  a  voice  scarce 
louder  than  a  whisper. 

By  this  time  we  had  approached  close  to  the 
grave.     I  read  the  following  epitaph  : 

"  To  the  memory  of  Lucy;  only  child  of  Oscar 

Normand,  who  departed  this  life,  July  20th,  1801. 

Age  17. 

**  The  ffpring  of  life  had  just  began, 
When  a  wintry  cloud  obscured  the  stin. 

And  all  was  darkness  then.'' 

That  little  verse,**  said  he,  "  speaks  a  tale  of 


(( 


woe. 
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What  I  had  gathered  from  the  old  woman,  and 
his  own  melancholy  appearance,  made  me  curious 
to  know  the  circumstances  of  the  death  of  the 
young  lady,  over  whose  grave  we  were  standing. 
Observing  that  it  seemed  a  relief  to  him  to  con- 
verse on  the  subject,  I  said,  '*  If  it  is  not  painful  or 
tedious  to  relate  the  cause  of  the  young  lady*8 
death,  I  should  be  pleased  to  know  it.*' 

'*  It  will  be  painful,  yet  relieving  for  me  to  do  so,*' 
said  he.  ^*  In  narrating  the  melancholy  tale,  howe- 
ver, I  shall  have  to  go  back  to  1773,  when  Oscar 
Normand  and  my  father  Frederick  Carlton,  two 
years  before  the  disturbances  between  Great  Bri- 
tain and  the  Colonies  commenced,  sailed  from 
Liverpool  and  landed  in  New-York  the  3d  of  June. 
Each  having  connections  in  Virginia,  they  bent 
their  way  hither,  a  few  weeks  after  their  arri- 
val. Being  college-friends,  they  determined  to 
purchase  lands  in  the  same  neighborhood ;  which, 
however,  they  did  not  do — my  father  being  plea- 
sed with  the  interior  of  the  State,  and  Nor- 
mand with  the  flat  lands  near  the  Chesapeake. 
The  year  after  my  father  located,  he  married  a 
young  and  beautiful  lady ;  but  death  soon  severed 
their  union,  as  she  survived  my  birth  but  a  few 
days.  Despairing  of  again  enjoying  the  same  con- 
nubial felicity,  he  never  afterwards  married.  Short- 
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ly  after  my  birth,  my  father,  actuated  by  the 
Doble  feelings  of  justice  and  patriotism,  joined  the 
continental  army,  which  was  arduously  strug- 
gling against  the  oppressive  yoke  of  Great  Bri* 
tain.  Distinguishing  himself  at  the  battle  of 
Guilford,  by  his  valor,  he  received  many  encomi- 
ums from  General  Green,  and  was  then  ihached 
to  the  staff  of  La  Fayette,  whose  army  was  at 
that  time  cantoned  in  Virginia. 

"  About  this  period,  Normand  married  a  weal- 
thy heiress,  by  whom  he  had  a  daughter,  an  only 
child,  whose  remains  are  now  resting  beneath  this 
little  mound. 

"  A  man  of  violoDt  passions,  proud  and  haughty 
in  the  extreme,  he  retained  all  his  national  preju- 
dices. When  told  of  the  laurels  his  friend  Carl- 
ton had  gained  at  Guilford  Court-iiouse,  with  a  sar- 
castic smile,  he  was  bearB  to  murmur, '  Renegade !' 
A  circumstance  which  happened  soon  after,  for- 
ever blighted  the  friendship  of  these  old  compan- 
ions. At  a  dinner  given  to  La  Fayette  and  his 
officers,  at  Louisa  Court- House,  Normand,  who 
had  been  up  to  settle  a  tobacco  plantation  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Green  Springs,  was  invited, 
for  the  purpose  of  meeting  his  old  friend  Carlton. 
They  met;  and,  for  a  while,  all  political  opposition 
was  forgotten,  as  they  talked  of  their  love-scrapes 
and  college-days  in  Old  England. 

^*  The  announcement  of  dinner,  however,  put  a 
stop  to  their  conversation.  As  politics  was  the 
leading  topic  of  all  assemblies  at  that  time,  that 
theme  was  soon  introduced.  And  many  were  the 
toasts  drank  on  that  occasion,  to  the  success  of 
the  American  arms,  and  the  good  faith  of  France 
and  America ;  among  which  my  father  gave  the 
following  :  '  May  we  never  sheath  our  swords, 
tmtil  Britain  has  acknowledged  our  Independence, 
and  humbled  her  haughty  arrogance  before  the 
American  Eagle.'  Loud  and  unanimous  was  the  ap- 
plause that  followed,  save  from  Normand,  who  sat  in 
mute  silence,  scowling  darkly  upon  his  old  friend ;  the 
wine  he  was  in  the  act  of  drinking,  was  placed  upon 
the  table  untasted,  and,  in  a  voice  half-suffocated  with 
anger,  he  said :  '*  I  think,  Frederick, your  uncle.  Sir 
Henry  Carlton,  would  have  cause  to  rejoice  in  so 
promising  a  nephew,  could  he  now  see  and  hear 
you.  Indeed,  I  am  disposed  to  think,  could  he  have 
known  as  much,  he  would  have  made  an  abler  de- 
fence on  the  part  of  America,  a  few  days  ago  in 
Parliament,  in  reply  to  the  Earl  of  Carlisle.  I 
suppose,  at  the  end  of  these  hostilities,  you  intend 
to  turn  saint  and  parson,  and  declare  a  war  of  ex- 
termination against  the  devil  and  his  imps.^' 

'^  *Oscar,'  said  my  father,  'such  language  is  unpro- 
voked, and  particularly  improper  from  you,  knowing 
as  you  do,  that  I  have  ever  treated  you  as  a  gen- 
tleman, friend,  and  brother.  Should  you  ever  utter 
such  insolence  again,  that  friendship,  which  now 
shields  you  from  chastisement,  will  be  a  frail  pro- 
tection.' 


*'  The  lion  roused  from  his  lair,  or  the  maniac  t^ 
ken  from  the  object  of  his  hatred,  ne?ex  evmced 
more  rage  than  Normand.  *  His  features  swolleo 
with  passion,  he  sprang  from  the  table,  and  draw- 
ing a  pistol  from  bis  pocket,  levelled  it  &t  my 
father.  Several  of  the  officers  made  an  effort  to 
wrest  it  from  him,  but  Nonnand  was  too  qaick  for 
them  :  it  was  fired  ;  my  father  sank  motionless  on 
the  floor.  In  an  instant  every  sword  was  drawn, 
many  rushed  at  Normand,  but  were  stopped  in 
their  purpose  by  some  one  saying,  'he  is  dead!' 
Turning  aside  to  see  if  the  sad  intelligence  were 
true,  Normand  made  use  of  the  opportanity.  He 
left  the  room  in  haste,  and  mounting  his  horse, 
was  out  of  sight  ere  he  was  missed  from  the  room. 
Medical  aid  was  immediately  procured.  What  Utile 
hope  lingered  in  the  minds  of  my  father's  comrades, 
was  soon  banished  by  the  physician  pronoancing 
the  wound  mortal :  '  The  ball,'  said  be,  *  has  pass- 
ed near  the  heart,  and  more  than  probaUe,  has  cut 
the  large  artery  that  conveys  the  blood  to  it. 
That,  however,  will  be  determined  in  a  few  minutes. 
Should  the  blood  eontinue  to  flow  as  profusely  as  it 
does  now,  he  must  sink ;  if  we  can  succeed  ia 
stopping  it,  there  is  hope.^ 

'^  Every  effort  was  made ;  bandage  after  bandage 
was  taken  away  saturated  in  blood,  that  bad  6owed 
so  long  in  friendship  to  one  who  had  spilt  it  w 
rashly.  Life  seemed  to  be  ebbing  fast.  His  com- 
panions-in-arms  had  assembled  around,  to  see  a 
brave  man  die.  The  physician  again  examined 
the  wound,  his  countenance  brightened.  *  There  is 
some  hope  yet,'  said  he, '  the  bleeding  has  some- 
what abated.' 

"  In  half  an  hour,  that  life,  which  seemed  to  glmi- 
mer  so  faintly,  gradually  revived.  The  physician 
directed  him  to  remain  in  bed  at  least  three  weeks, 
without  moving,  and  to  use  the  lowest  diet.  At  the 
expiration  of  five  weeks,  he  was  sufficiently  re- 
stored to  ride  out.  Aboi^  that  period,  La  Fayette 
received  orders  from  General  Washington,  to  meet 
him  at  York-Town. 

"My  father,  though  still  debilitated  by  bis 
wound,  attended  him,  and  there  participated  in 
the  triumph  of  our  arms.  At  the  conclusion  of 
peace,  my  father  retired  to  his  estate  to  superin- 
tend my  education  ;  which  he  continued  to  do  for 
ten  years.  He  then  detei  mined  to  send  me  to 
England,  to  go  through  a  collegiate  coarse  of 
studies.  With  a  heavy  heart,  I  sailed  on  the  10th 
of  May,  1791,  and  landed  in  Liverpool  in  the  mooth 
of  July.  I  prosecuted  my  studies  at  Cambridge 
four  years,  at  which  time  I  received  a  letter  from 
my  father,  requesting  me  to  make  a  tour  of  Europe. 
I  set  off  immediately,  intending  to  get  throagh  as 
soon  as  possible,  for  I  had  become  anxious  to  see 
the  best  of  fathers.  I  had  not,  however,  proceed- 
ed farther  than  Rome,  when  I  received  letters 
from  my  father,  desiring  me  to  return  home,  as 
his  health  had  become  extremely  bad.    I  embarked 
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in  a  few  hoars,  in  a  packet  bound  to  Charleston  ; 
which  city  I  reached  af\er  a  long  and  tempestuous 
Toyage.  I  hastened  home,  and,  to  my  infinite  jpy, 
found  my  father  nearly  restored. 

"  I  now  come  to  a  period  of  my  life,  which 
promised  the  full  realization  of  happiness ;  I 
mean  that  period  of  one's  life,  when  the  gentle 
rays  of  love  first  break  upon  the  heart,  awakening 
all  the  softer  passions  of  the  soul,  and  calling  into 
action  feelings  hitherto  dormant — inducing  one  to 
believe,  that  true  happiness  is  no  phantom.  But, 
alas !  the  sunehine  of  life  was  soon  darkened. 
Just  as  I  thought  perfect  bliss  within  my  reach,  the 
shadow  vanished,  and  all  that  remained  was  dark- 
ness and  night. 

■  A  few  months  after  my  arrival  at  home,  1  vi- 
nted  the  western  part  of  the  state  for  the  purpose 
of  enjoying  the  benefit  of  its  medicinal  waters. 

*•  The  sun  was  slowly  sinking  bebind  some  of 
the  loAy  peaks  of  the  Alleghany,  as  I  was  descend- 
ing a  long  and  rugged  declivity,  at  the  base  of 
which  gently  flowed  one  of  those  deep,  narrow 
rivulets,  that  empty  into  the  Shenandoah.  The 
sun  had  been  shining  intensely  all  day,  and  my 
borse  appeared  much  fatigued  from  the  day^s  ride. 
While  I  sat  carelessly  on  him,  giving  him  the 
reins,  in  an  instant  I  was  nearly  thrown,  by  his 
springing  suddenly  forward.  With  difficulty  I  re- 
covered myself  sufficiently  to  stop  him.  On  look- 
ing around  I  discovered  a  coach,  drawn  by  four 
horses,  descending  the  hill  at  full  speed.  The 
postilion  had  been  thrown  from  his  seat.  I  in- 
distinctly heard  the  scream  of  a  female,  as  it  passed 
me ;  death  appeared  inevitable.  Ere  I  had  time 
to  reflect,  the  horses,  with  one  bound,  sprang  into 
the  centre  of  the  stream,  drawing  the  coach  in  after 
them.  They  were  drowned ;  and  so  would  have 
been  the  travellers — a  gentleman  and  his  daughter — 
had  I  not,  at  great  risk,  rescued  them.  With  much 
diflficalty,  the  young  lady  was  restored  to  conscious- 
ness. Just  at  this  moment,  the  carriage  that  con- 
veyed their  b:iggage  arrived,  and  took  them  to  an 
inn  a  short  distance  off,  to  which  place  1  accompa- 
nied them,  little  dreaming  the  fatal  consequences 
that  would  ensue  from  impressions  made  on  me 
that  night. 

**By  the  time  my  new  acquaintances  had 
ehanged  their  apparel,  supper  was  announced. 
They  appeared  quite  happy  at  their  escape,  and 
were  profuse  in  their  acknowledgments  to  me, 
whom  they  regarded  as  their  deliverer. 

**  *  Indeed,  sir,'  said  the  young  lady,  addressing 
berself  to  me,  *  but  for  your  timely  assistance,  at 
ttie  hazard  of  your  life,  we  should  now  be  as  in- 
sensible as  the  poor  horses  that  rushed,  so  alarmed, 
with  us  into  the  water.  And  all  I  regret  is,  that 
Papa  and  myself  can  never  compensate  you  for 
such  great  kindness.* 

"  •  You  can  hardly  call  it  kindness,  madam,^  re- 
plied I, '  for  common  humanity  would  prompt  the 


coldest  heart  to  rescue  a  fel1ow«being,  when  placed 
in  such  a  perilous  situation  ;  and  more  particularly 
when  beauty  calls  for  aid.'  The  concluding  por- 
tion of  the  sentence  I  designed  that  she  only  should 
hear. 

"  A  crimson  blush  instantly  mantled  her  cheek, 
as  she  resumed  her  tea.  '  I  think,  sir,*  said  her 
father,  '  more  than  common  humanity  is  required, 
to  induce  one  to  risk,  at  such  great  hazard,  one's 
own  life.  It  requires,  also,  for  the  sake  of  others, 
that  noble  presence  of  mind,  so  rarely  found,  and 
on  which  a  man  can  only  rely,  when  placed  in 
such  sudden  emergencies.' 

"  '  I  had  not  time,*  said  I,  *  to  reflect  on  my  own 
danger.' 

**  The  alarm  and  fatigue  soon  induced  my  ac- 
quaintances to  retire ;  other  reasons  caused  me  to 
do  the  same.  As  soon  as  I  reached  my  apartment, 
the  incidents  of  the  day  rushed  upon  my  mind  in 
rapid  succession.  I'he  frantic  speed  of  the  horses, 
the  loud  splash  of  the  water  as  the  coach  plun- 
ged in  after  them,  the  awful  silence  that  ensued — 
and,  (what  led  the  most  vivid  impression  upon 
my  mind,)  the  rescue  of  two  fellow  mortals  from 
sudden  death,  one  a  young  and  beautiful  girl,  just 
embarking  upon  the  summer-sea  of  life.  I  knew 
not  from  what  cause  my  diffidence  proceeded,  but 
every  effort  I  made  at  conversation,  afler  she  was 
sufficiently  restored,  failed  ;  my  mind  became  ab- 
stracted. I  had  an  imperfect  recollection  of  simi- 
lar features,  and  I  almost  fancied  I  had  heard  the 
same  voice  before ;  but  no,  that  could  not  be,  I 
had  never  seen  one  half  so  beautiful,  nor  heard  a 
voice  half  so  sweet.  And  already,  strange  as  it 
may  appear,  I  was  thoroughly  impressed  with  the 
idea  that  my  happiness  depended  upon  her. 

"  All  my  roving  thoughts  were  concentrated  upon 
one  object.  A  vacuum  within  was  filled,  of  which 
1  had  never  before  known  the  extent.  That  heed- 
less indifference  to  my  success  in  life,  of  which 
I  was  before  conscious,  forsook  me.  A  new  sti- 
mulus succeeded ;  in  a  few  minutes  I  was  re- 
volving in  my  mind,  splendid  success  at  the  bar— 
for  I  was  then  a  student  at  law.  All  the  alluring 
avenues  of  fame  spread  open  before  me.  I  wanted 
the  applause  of  but  one,  and  that  one  stood  before 
me,  divinely  beautiful.  I  burned  to  achieve  some- 
thing worthy  of  her.  But  one  approving  look 
from  those  heavenly  eyes  would  have  more  than 
compensated  me  for  the  most  arduous  undertaking. 
Such  were  my  feelings,  and  such,  I  believe,  are 
the  feelings  of  all,  when  love  first  sheds  its  influ- 
ence upon  the  heart. 

*'  I  believe  we  all  love,  ere  that  passion  finds  an 
object  to  feed  upon.  So  soon  as  we  arrive  at  a 
certain  age,  we  form  some  beau-ideal — we  sketch 
some  fancy  portrait,  which  we  fondly  cherish,  until 
we  find  the  fair  original.  And  thus  it  is  that  love 
is  frequently  so  instantaneous.  Often  in  my  fond 
dreamings  of  connubial  happiness,  have  I  por- 
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trayed  to  myself  Uie  image  of  one  who  might,  in 
after  years,  become  the  object  of  my  hearths  idola- 
try, but  scarcely  dared  to  hope  that  I  sould  ever 
behold  her  mortal  counterpart — so  angelic  was  4he 
vision.  But  never  in  my  wildest  fancy,  had  I  ever 
beheld  such'  perfection,  such  incomparable  grace 
and  elegance,  as  in  this  beautiful  water-nymph. 
There  was,  too,  a  native  sprightliness  of  mind, 
that  fascinated  all  who  conversed  with  her,  in- 
spiring at  the  same  time  such  respect,  that  not 
even* the  most  volatile  dared  to  venture  a  sally 
of  low  or  unmanly  wit  in  her  presence.  She  was 
rather  above  the  usual  height ;  her  long  black  hair 
fell,  in  ample  ringlets,  upon  a  neck  of  perfect 
symmetry ;  her  eyes,  of  the  purest  jet,  sparkled 
through  silken  lashes  of  the  same  color.  Upon 
this  peerless  being  did  my  thoughts  rapturously 
dwell,  until  sleep  for  a  time  covered  all  in 
oblivion. 

*'Next  morning  I  was  awakened  by  aservant,  say- 
ing that  the  gentleman  below  had  sent  him,  to  re- 
quest of  me  my  name  and  residence,  as  it  would 
be  a  source  of  considerable  gratification  to  be  in 
possession  of  the  name  of  one  whom  he  should 
ever  esteem,  as  having  preserved  the  life  of  him- 
self and  daughter.  I  sent  it  to  him  ;  and  immediate- 
ly commenced  dressing,  hoping  to  be  in  time  to 
bid  adieu  to  her,  who  had  made  such  an  indelible  im- 
pression upon  feelings  long  indifferent  to  beauty ^s 
charms.  Just  as  I  reached  the  portico,  the  coach, 
which  they  had  procured,  rolled  away.  1  had  but 
one  glimpse  of  those  lovely  features ;  it  was  a  de- 
licious moment;  she  waved  a  smiling  farewell. 
With  straining  eyes  I  followed  the  coach,  as  it 
wound  along  to  the  summit  of  a  small  mountain  in 
front  of  the  inn.  It  then  darted  suddenly  off.  The 
spell  was  broken. 

"  I  immediately  sought  the  innkeeper,  to  ascer- 
tain who  were  his  guests  of  the  preceding  night, 
but  he  was  a  man  more  anxious  to  know  the 
length  of  bis  guests^  purses  than  their  names.  I 
then  interrogated  the  servant  who,  that  morning,  had 
brought  me  the  message.  He  said  that  the  gen- 
tleman ^s  servant  had  told  him,  that  he  was  a  Mr. 
Noland,  and  that  they  expected  to  stop  several  days 
in  Lexington.  As  you  may  well  imagine,  I  was  not 
long  in  making  up  my  mind,  to  set  off  immediately 
for  that  place,  which  I  reached  after  a  journey  of 
two  days.  On  my  arrival,  I  learned  that  a  ball 
was  to  be  given  at  one  of  the  principal  hotels,  in 
celebration  of  the  fourth  of  July.  This  was 
pleasing  intelligence ;  for,  I  thought  it  more  than 
probable  I  should  there  see  this  beautiful  young 
lady.  With  feverish  anticipation  I  waited  for  the 
appointed  day.  The  hour  arrived  to  make  prepa- 
ration for  the  occasion  ;  a  tremulous  sensation  ran 
over  me  ;  a  nervous  indecision  seized  me,  of  which 
in  spite  of  all  my  efforts,  I  could  not  divest  myself. 

"At  an  early  hour  I  set  off,  and  found  quite  a 
large  assemblage ;  but  in  vain  did  my  eyes  roam 


through  the  apartments  in  search  of  that  angelic 
form.  Presently  a  noise  was  heard  at  the  farther 
end  of  the  room;*  on  turning  round,  1  beheld 
those  never-to-be-forgotten  features.  As  ebe 
passed  down,  our  eyes  met.  I  thought  I  saw  her 
color  change  as  I  bowed.  I  immediately  sought 
for  some  one  who  could  give  me  a  formal  ioiro- 
duction  ;  and  fortunately  found  an  old  acqaaiDtaoce, 
who  informed  me  she  was  a  Miss  Normand,  daagh- 
ter  of  Oscar  Normaod,  of  Eastern  Virginia. 

*^  It  would  be  in  vain  to  attempt  a  description  of 
my  feelings.  The  implacable  enmity  Normand  bad 
ever  borne  my  father,  since  that  unfortaoate  dioner 
in  Louisa ;  and  my  instrumentality  in  saviog  the 
life  of  himself  and  daughter ;  and  .more  thao  all, 
his  certain  opposition  to  my  becoming  her  suitor, 
were  thoughts  of  a  second.  There  was  a  sodden 
transition  from  delicious  hope  to  utter  despair. 

"^  *•  1  think,  Mr.  Carlton,^  said  she,  ^ter  mj 
friend  had  introduced  me,  *■  our  first  meeting  would 
have  been  a  sufl9cient  introduction  withoot  any 
other.  For  my  part,  I  feel  almost  as  well  acquaint- 
ed,  as  if  I  had  known  you  from  childhood.' 

**  *  I  was  apprehensive,'  replied  I,  *  that  joa 
might  think  I  was  presuming  too  much  on  senicet 
that  any  one  would  have  rendered,  placed  in  simi- 
lar circumstances;  yet  I  shall  ever  look  back, 
as  the  most  fortunate  event  of  my  life,  to  the  inci- 
dent which  enabled  me  to  rescue  Miss  Normaod 
from  peril.' 

"  *  I  think  sir,'  said  she,  replying  only  to  the 
first  part  of  my  sentence, '  your  modesty  prevents 
you  from  placing  the  proper  estimate  upon  your 
generous  efforts ;  indeed,  when  we  think  of  the 
whole  affair,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  romance  in  it. 
You  know  we  frequently  read  in  novels  of  ladies 
being  saved  from  watery  graves  by  young  gentle- 
men,'— '  And  then  becoming  desperately  enamour- 
ed,' said  I,  finishing  the  sentence. 

"At  the  conclusion  of  this  remark,  a  young  gen- 
tleman requested  her  hand  in  the  dance.  In  silent 
admiration  did  I  stand  and  gaze  upon  her,  as  she 
gracefully  moved  off.  Once  or  twice  her  eyes 
glanced  at  the  seat  that  I  occupied,  but  were  in- 
stantly withdrawn,  while  a  slight  blush  ensued. 

^*  I  walked  out  to  indulge  my  feelings  in  the 
open  air ;  but,  returning  soon,  I  found  her  in  one 
of  the  apartments  adjacent  to  the  ball-room*  She 
informed  me  she  had  ordered  her  carriage,  ss  a 
slight  indisposition  had  determined  her  to  return 
home.  The  servant  returned  in  a  few  mioates,  say- 
ing he  could  not  find  the  driver.  I  offered  to  es- 
cort her  home,  if  it  was  not  too  far  to  walk. 

**Tho  animating  sound  of  the  music  gradoally  died 
away  as  we  walked  on.  The  moon  shone  with  nncloo- 
ded  brilliancy,  while  I,  with  rapturous  feelings,  de- 
clared my  unchangeable  love,  and  called  upon  God 
to  witness  my  unalterable  vows.  Ere  we  reached 
her  boarding  house,  she  had  consented  to  be  mine. 
The  blissful  feelings  of  that  moment  were,  bov* 
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ever,  soon  displaced  by  others  of  a  more  corrodirig 
nature.  Her  father  met  us  at  the  door ;  a  hauj^hty 
frown  darkened  his  brow,  as  he  said,  *This  is  Mr. 
Carlton,  I  believe.'  I  bowed,  and  immediately 
withdrew. 

'*  I  had  scarcely  reached  the  street,  half  suffo- 
cated with  rage  and  mortification,  when  I  paused 
to  consider  whether  I  should  not  return  and  de- 
mand an  explanation  of  his  conduct.  The  das- 
tardly manner  in  which  he  had  nearly  murdered 
my  father — the  service  I  had  so  recently  rendered 
him — were  thoughts  that  rushed  upon  my  mind. 
I  became  almost  frantic ;  but  he  is  the  father  of 
Lacy,  said  I  to  myself  f  Can  I  do  any  thing  that 
would  grieve,  her  ?  Moreover,  I  remembered  that 
Nm-mand  had  done  nothing  that  would  justify  an 
explanation  ;  for,  though  repulsive  hauteur  be  more 
goading  than  a  direct  insult,  yet,  according  to  the 
worldly  code,  silent  resentment  is  the  only  atone- 
ment to  the  wounded  feelings.  I  returned  to  my 
hotel  to  ponder  over  the  incidents  of  the  night. 
Early  next  morning  I  received  a  letter  from  Nor- 
mand,  the  purport  of  which  was  as  follows  : 

•*  ^Sir, — I  extorted  from  my  daughter,  last  evening, 
a  reluctant  acknowledgment  of  your  declaration  of 
love,  and  of  the  pleasure  it  gave  her.  By  virtue  of  a 
lather's  right,  I  dissolve  the  engagement,  and  require 
of  you  never  again  to  renew  the  acquaintance  with 
Lacy  Normand.  Such  ungenerous  use,  sir,  of  the 
claims  you  have  upon  my  gratitude,  will  ever  be 
held  in  abhorrence  by  me,  should  you  persist  in  an 
affair  so  repugnant  to  my  wishes.  My  objections, 
air,  to  your  becoming  allied  to  my  family,  1  deem 
it  useless  to  state. 

I  remain,  yours,  &c. 

Oscar  Normaicd.' 

"  I  was  not  much  surprised  when  I  read  the  let- 
ter, aware  of  his  hatred  to  my  father.  I  determined, 
however,  to  see  Miss  Normand  as  soon  as  possible, 
and  know  if  it  was  her  wish  that  our  engagement 
ahould  be  dissolved.  An  opportunity  of  so  doing 
occurred  a  few  evenings  after  :  while  walking  the 
avenue  that  led  from  Washington  College,  I  met 
her.  Our  meeting  at  first  was  rather  embarrassing 
from  so  unexpected  an  interview.  I  desired  her 
to  take  a  seat  with  me,  on  one  of  the  many 
benohes  that  were  scattered  on  the  lawn.  She 
directed  her  servant  to  remain  where  she  was, 
while  she  did  so.  *  Miss  Normand,'  said  I,  gently 
taking  her  hand,  *  in  a  letter  I  received  from  your 
father  a  short  time  ago,  he  informed  me  my  at- 
tentions to  you  met  with  his  highest  displeasure ; 
and  that  he  deemed  the  bestowal  of  them  an  un- 
generous use  of  the  claims  1  had  upon  his  gratitude. 
I  have  sought  you  ever  since,  to  learn  from  your 
own  lips  if  our  plighted  love  and  sacred  vows 
ahould  forever  pass  into  oblivion  V 

*'  *  Would  you  have  me  disobey  him  V  said  she, 
MM  the  tears  glistened  ia  her  eyes. 


^*  *  Would  you  rather  ohey  the  stem  commands 
of  a  proud  father,  than  follow  the  inclination  of 
your  own  heart  1  Alas,  I  am  fearful  your  love  is 
not  strong  enough  for  the  emergency.' 

**  ^  You  wrong  me,  Mr.  Carlton,'  said  she,  burst- 
ing into  tears. 

*'  I  was  mortified  that  I  had  doubted  her  attach- 
ment, and  soflly  breathed  in  her  ear, 

*  Oh  weep  not  thus,  my  gentle  girl. 
No  smile  of  thine  has  lost  its  spell  ; 

By  Heaven !  I  love  thy  lightest  curl, 
Oh  !  more  than  fondly  well.' 

"  *  Miss  Normand,'  continued  I,  '  there  is  hot 
one  alternative,  and  that  is  an  elopement.  If  fif- 
teen years  have  not  obliterated  your  father's  pre- 
judices, (for  I  see  no  other  cause  of  objection  than 
the  rupture  he  once  had  with  my  father,)  it  will  be 
in  vain  for  us  to  wait  for  farther  time  to  efface 
them.  Never  can  I  subject  myself  to  his  repulsive 
scorn,  which  I  know  would  follow,  were  I  to  ask 
his  consent.  Under  circumstances  like  these* 
when  it  is  folly  to  expect  paternal  consent,  and 
where  the  parent  has  no  reasonable  cause  for  ob- 
jection, and  where  the  happiness  of  the  child  de- 
pends upon  his  acquiescence,  I  can  see  no  reason 
why  you  should  not  follow  the  teachings  of  your 
own  heart.  We  had  better  decide  now ;  perhape 
it  will  be  our  last  interview.' 

**  She  finally  consented,  after  considerable  im- 
portunity, to  an  elopement;  but  severe  was  the 
conflict  between  love  and  filial  duty. 
.  *^  I  now  come  to  a  part  of  my  history  which  fills 
me  with  grief  and  remorse,  even  at  this  distant 
period.  She  left  Lexington  a  few  days  after  our 
interview,  on  her  retam  home,  and  I. soon  after  set 
out  for  my  father's. 

'*  About  a  fortnight  after  my  arrival,  I  wrote  to 
her,  and  proposed  that  on  the  night  of  the  3d  of 
September,  she  should  meet  mo  at  the  bottom  of 
her  father's  garden,  where  I  would  be  with  a  boat 
to  take  her  over  the  river  to  Mrs.  Jenkins'  cot- 
tage, and  there  a  coach  would  be  in  readiness. 
A  few  days,  however,  before  I  wrote,  I  had 
visited  Normand's  neighborhood,  and  there  die- 
covered  this  Mrs.  Jenkins,  whom  I  recognized  at 
onoe  as  a  former  tenant  of  my  father's.  I  imme- 
diately put  her  in  possession  of  my  secret,  and  the 
cause  of  my  being  in  the  neighborhood.  She  in- 
formed me  she  was  apprehensive  an  interview 
would  be  impossible,  for  she  had  understood,  since 
Normand's  return,  that  his  conduct  to  his  daughter 
was  much  altered ;  that  he  would  not  permit  her  to 
ride  out  without  an  escort,  nor  walk  farther  than 
the  bottom  of  the  garden.  This  induced  me  to 
designate  that  spot  for  our  meeting. 

**  From  that  time  to  the  3d  of  September,  days 
lengthened  into  weeks.  A  gloominess  took  posses- 
sion of  my  mind.  I  was  continually  filled  with 
dark  presentiments,  which  I  found  it  impossible  to 
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dispel.  I  however  started  in  iinasually  good  spirits, 
on  the  appointed  day.  After  getting  within  fifteen 
miles  of  the  cottage,  I  directed  the  servants  to 
take  the  river  road,  until  they  came  to  a  small  Or- 
dinary, and  there  inquire  for  Mrs.  Jenkins,  while 
I  would  take  a  nearer  one,  through  the  forest,  but 
not  so  good.  I  reached  the  cottage  a  little  after 
sunset.  The  time  for  the  arrival  of  my  servanta 
came.  I  waited  an  hour  longer,  but  nothing  could  be 
seen  or  heard  of  thera.  I  became  almost  frantic 
with  impatience,  for  it  was  impossible  to  cross  the 
river  without  them.  Ten  o'clock,  the  appointed 
hour  came,  just  as  the  coach  made  ita  appearance  ; 
the  delay  having  been  occasioned  by  their  taking  a 
wrong  road. 

'*  In  a  few  minutes  we  were  pulling  with  dl  onr 
strength,  against  an  adverse  wind  and  current.  A 
dense  bank  of  clouds,  which  had  ominously  threat- 
ened, for  some  time,  from  the  Northwest,  mut- 
tering a  continued  roar  of  thunder,  gave  alarming 
symptoms  of  an  approaching  storm.  This,  with 
the  certainty  of  my  being  half-an-hour  later  than  the 
appointed  time,  made  my  impatience  almost  insup- 
portable. As  soon  as  we  reached  the  shore,  the 
solitary  form  of  Miss  Normand  made  ita  appearance 
from  behind  a  large  weeping- willow,  that  overhung 
the  stream.  I  urged  her  to  delay  not  a  second,  for 
the  storm  was  then  setting  in  with  terrific  violence. 
We  instantly  shoved  off;  and  every  nerve  was 
strained  to  the  utmost. 

''  On  looking  around,  I  discovered  that  we  had 
not  proceeded  twenty  paces  in  as  many  minutes. 
Never  did  I  witness  such  an  awful  scene.  The 
thunder  roared  with  unparalleled  fury,  and  the  forked 
lightning  seemed  to  play  upon  the  waves,  which 
emulated  each  other  in  height. 

**  I  soon  found,  that  it  would  be  madness  to  per- 
sist any  longer  with  such  inexperienced  hands,  and 
tkerefore  ordered  them  to  return  to  the  shore 
with  all  speed.  In  doing  so  the  boat  troughed ; — a 
second  more,  and  all  was  over.  As  we  went  down, 
I  seized  Miss  Normand  by  the  arm.  We  were 
however  soon  thrown  up  by  the  waves,  and  were 
about  to  sink  again — -perhaps  to  rise  no  more — 
when  I  indistinctly  heard  the  sound  of  voices  on 
the  shore,  and  shouted  at  the  top  of  my  voice  for 
aid*  A  boat  was  instantly  sent  out  for  us  by  Nor- 
mand^s  servanta.  They  informed  me,  that  their 
master  having  missed  his  daughter  about  an  hour 
before,  had  been  in  search  of  her  ever  since.  As 
soon  as  we  were  taken  into  the  boat,  I  discovered, 
by  a  vivid  flash  of  lightning,  that  my  worst  appre- 
hensions were  too  true.  That  life  which  I  had 
once  preserved,  was  then  soaring  far  above  the 
storm." 

My  narrator  could  say  nothing  more ;  his  _. 
became  stifled  with  sighs.     I  pressed  his  hand  ... 
silence,  and  mingled  with  the  crowd  that  was  then 
leaving  the  church. 
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MINSTRELSY  FROM  YANKEE  LAND. 

[We  have  been  at  Mme  pains  to  collect  these  beaatiful 
littte  pieces  of  poetry.  Their  simple  strains  breathe  a 
melody  that  falls  gently  on  the  ear  like  the  low  sweet 
sounds  of  distant  music.  Tboogfa  written  some  Ume  since, 
we  now  offer  them  to  the  public,  for  the  6ist  time,  in  s  col- 
lected form.  They  are  the  prodaction  of  a  young  miDstrel 
in  •Yankee  land,*  whom  we  hope  sooo  to  have  the  pleisure 
of  bringing  again  before  our  readers  with  his  •harp  aod 
lute.*]— £d.  Sou.  Lit.  Mess. 


I. 
SUMMER  EVENING  MELODY. 

Go  forth !  the  sky  is  blue  above. 
And  cool  the  green  sod  lies  below ; 

It  is  the  hour  that  claims  for  love 
The  halcyon  moments  as  they  flow. 

The  glow-worm  lends  her  twinkling  lamp, 
The  cricket  sings  his  soothing  strain. 

And  fainter  sounds  the  weary  tramp 
Of  footsteps  in  the  grassy  lane. 

Go  forrh,  ye  pallid  sons  of  caie ! 

Too  long  your  thoughts  to  earth  are  given, 
To-night,  sweet  music  haunts  the  air. 

And  fragrant  odors  breathe  of  heaven! 


II. 
VILLAGER'S  WINTER  EVENING  SONG. 

Not  a  leaf  on  the  tree,— flot  a  bud  in  the  hollow, 
Where  late  swung  the  blue-bell,  and  blossomed  the  nwe; 

And  hushed  is  the  cry  of  the  swift-darting  awallow, 
That  circled  the  lake  in  the  twilight's  dim  close. 

Gone,  gone  are  the  woodbine  and  sweet-scented  brier, 
That  bloomed  o>r  the  hillock  and  gladdened  the  vale, 

And  the  vine  that  uplifted  its  green -pointed  spire. 
Hangs  drooping  and  sear  on  the  frost-colored  pale. 

And  hark  to  the  gush  of  the  deep-welling  founUin, 
That  prattled  and  shone  in  the  light  of  the  moon; 

Soon,  soon  shall  its  rushing  be  still  on  the  mountain, 
And  locked  up  in  silence  its  DoUcsome  tone. 

Then  heap  up  the  hearth-stone  with  dry  forest-branchef, 
And  gather  about  me,  my  children  in  glee; 

For  cold  on  the  upland  the  stormy  wind  launches, 
And  deal  is  the  home  of  my  loved  ones  to  me. 

III. 
OUR  YANKEE  SHIPS. 

Our  Yankee  Ships !  in  fleet  career, 

They  linger  not  behind, 
Where  gallant  sails  from  other  lands 

Court  favVing  tide  and  wind. 
With  banners  on  the  brceae,  they  leap 

As  gaily  o*er  the  foam 
As  stately  barks  from  prouder  seas, 

That  long  have  learned  to  roam. 

The  Indian  wave  with  luring  smiles 

Swept  round  them  bright  to-day ; 
And  havens  to  Atlantic  iales 

Are  opening  on  their  way ; 
Ere  yet  these  evening  shadows  close, 

Or  this  frail  song  is  o'er, 
Full  many  a  straining  mast  will  rise 

To  greet  a  foreign  ahore. 
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High  up  the  lashing  aorthetn  deep, 

Where  glimmering  watch-ligbU  beam, 
Away  in  beauty  where  the  stars 

In  tropic  brightness  gleam ; 
Where'er  the  sea-bird  wets  her  beak» 

Or  blows  the  stormy  gale — 
On  to  the  water's  farthest  rerge 

Our  ships  majestic  sail. 

Thry  dip  their  keels  in  every  stream 

That  swells  beneath  the  sky ; 
And  where  old  ocean's  billows  roll. 

Their  lofty  pennants  fly : 
They  furl  their  sails  in  threatening  clouds 

That  float  across  the  main. 
To  link  with  loTe,  earth's  distant  bays 

In  many  a  golden  chain. 

They  deck  our  balls  with  sparkling  gems 

Thift  shone  on  Orient  strands, 
And  garlands  round  the  hills  they  bind, 

From  far-off  sunny  lands ; 
But  Massachusetts  asks  no  wreath 

From  foreign  clime  nor  realm, 
While  safely  glides  her  ship  of  state 

With  Genius  at  the  helm. 


IV. 

CHRISTINE:— A  MELODY. 

She  stood,  like  an  angel  just  wandered  from  heaven, 
A  pilgrim  benighted  away  from  the  skies, 

And  little  we  deemed  that  to  mortals  were  given, 
Suck  visions  of  beauty  as  came  from  her  eyes. 

She  looked  up  and  smiled  on  the  many  glad  faces. 
The  friends  of  her  childhood  who  stood  by  her  side. 

But  she  shone  o'er  them  all,  like  a  queen  of  the  Graces, 
When  blushing,  she  whispered  the  oath  of  a  bride. 

We  sang  an  old  song  as  with  garlands  we  crowned  her, 
And  each  left  a  kiss  on  her  delicate  brow, 

And  we  prayed  that  a  blessing  might  ever  surround  her, 
And  the  future  of  life  be  unclouded  as  now. 


V. 

rVE  LIVED  UPON  THY  MEMORY. 

l>e  lived  upon  thy  memory— 

I  knew  that  thou  wert  mine 
When  first  I  took  that  trembling  band. 

And  pressed  those  lips  of  thine ; 
And  now  I  care  not  what  my  lot 

On  life's  wide  shore  may  be, 
So  I  may  look  upon  thy  face, 

And  dwell,  my  love,  with  thee. 

I've  lived  upon  thy  memory 

For  many  a  long,  long  year. 
And  though  i  loitered  on  the  road, 

My  heart  was  ever  here ; 
Beneath  another  sky  I've  slept— 

It  was  my  fate  to  roam — 
But  all  my  dreams  of  happiness 

Were  made  of  thee  and  home. 

Oh !  I  have  wandered  many  miles 

Far  o'er  the  beauteous  earth, 
But  never  passed  a  sunnier  land 

Than  that  which  gave  me  birth— 
Where  blooms  the  fairest  rose  of  all, 

Down  in  a  quiet  glen ; 
It  is  mine  own— that  little  flower 

Hath  called  me  back  again. 


TI. 
SACO  FALLS. 

Rush  on,  bold  stream !  thou  seadest  op 
Brave  notes  to  all  the  woods  around, 

When  morning  beams  are  gathering  fast, 
And  bushed  is  every  human  sound ; 

I  stand  beneath  the  sombre  hill. 

The  stars  are  dim  o'er  fount  and  rill, 

And  still  1  hear  thy  waters  play 

In  welcome  music,  far  away ; 

Dash  on,  bold  stream !  I  love  the  roar 

Thou  sendest  up  from  rock  and  shore.' 

Tis  night  in  heaven— the  rustling  leaves 

Are  whispering  of  the  commg  storm. 
And  thundering  down  the  river*s  bed, 
I  see  thy  lengthened  darkling  form ; 
No  voices  from  the  vales  are  heard, 
The  winds  are  k)w, — each  little  bird 
Hath  sought  its  quiet,  rocking  nest. 
Folded  its  wing,  and  gone  to  rest,— 
And  still  I  hear  thy  waters  play 
In  welcome  music,  far  away. 

Oh !  earth  hath  many  a  gallant  show 

Of  towering  peak  and  glacier  height. 
But  ne'er  beneath  the  glorious  moon, 

Hath  Nature  framed  a  lovelier  sight. 
Than  thy  fair  tide  with  diamonds  fraught. 
When  every  drop  with  light  is  caught. 
And  o'er  the  bridge,  the  village  girls 
Reflect  below  their  waving  curls. 
While  merrily  thy  waters  play 
In  welcome  music,  far  away ! 

VII. 

TO  ALEXINE,  IN  HER  FIRST  YEAR. 

'Tis  said,  my  little  promised  one, 

The  fashion  is  with  men, 
To  toast  quite  young  their  lady  loves. 

And  billet-doux  to  pen. 
But  don't  you  think  ikvery  queer. 

That  I  should  make  such  speed 
To  sit  me  down  to  write  these  rhymes 

For  one  who  cannot  read  T 

And  yet, — and  yet  it  may  not  be 

A  matter  of  surprise. 
For  many  stranger  things  befall 

Young  ladies  with  black  eyes. 
Perchance  your  own  may  scan  this  lin^ 

On  some  far-distant  day. 
When  they  are  glistening  in  their  prime. 

And  1  am  turning  gray. 

And  will  those  playful  orbs,  so  bright. 

Smile  on  me  then  as  now, 
And  will  you  come  so  willingly. 

When  years  have  decked  that  brow? 
And  when  your  pulse  is  beating  quick, 

And  mine  is  falling  fast. 
And  when  this  cheek  has  lost  the  glow 

Of  youth,  which  cannot  last — 

Say,  sweet  one,  will  you  come  and  sing 

As  now  you  seem  to  do, 
Some  stirring  song,  or  plaintive  note 

Of  love  so  kind  and  true  ? 
Alas !  alas !  I  fesr  the  set 

Of  childhood's  radiant  star, 
Will  leave  me  bowing  in  the  spheve. 

Where  nice  old  ladies  are ! 
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Yes,  dearest !  that  keen  arcber^s  hand 

Your  cousin*8  form  will  bend, 
And  youll  *  obey,  and  honor'  him, — 

But  onff  *  w  a  friend/ 
YouMI  come  to  him  for  sage  ad?iee, 

At  that  sweet  time  of  life, 
When  you  are  thinking  to  become 

Another's  blooming  wife. 

-   Ah !  at  the  wedding,  I  shall  be 

One  of  the  drollest  sights, — 
A  prim  old-fashioned  gentleman, 

In  spectacles  and  tights ! 
Well,  be  it  so,— and  if  my  day* 

Are  gladdened  by  your  smile, 
Your  doting*,  gray-haired  kinsman  will 

Be  happy  ail  the  while. 

-▼III. 
THE  TREASURED  HARP. 

All  the  splendid  furniture  of  his  late  residence  had  been 
■old  except  his  wife's  harp.  That,  he  said,  was  loo  closely 
BBsociated  with  the  idea  of  herself ;  it  belonged  to  the  little 
•toiy  of  their  loves ;  for,  some  of  the  sweetest  moments  of 
their  courtship  were  those  w-hen  be  had  leaned  orer  that 
instrument,  and  listened  to  the  melting  tones  of  her  voice. 

Irving'9  Sketch  Book. 

Go,  leave  that  harp  '.—twined  round  its  strings 

There's  many  a  magic  spell : 
Leave  that  untouched,— the  strain  it  brings 

This  heart  remembers  well. 

Let  that  remain  1— all  else  beside, 

Go  scatter  to  the  wind  I 
The  chords  that  won  my  home  a  bride, 

No  other  home  shall  find. 

It  bath  a  power,  though  all  unstrung 

It  lies  neglected  now, 
And  from  her  hands  'twill  ne'er  be  wrung. 
Till  death  these  limbs  shall  bow ! 

It  hath  no  price  since  that  tweet  hour 

She  tuned  it  first,  «nd  played 
Love's  evening  hymn  within  the  bower 

Her  youthful  fingers  made. 

A  spirit  like  a  summer's  night 

Hungs  o'er  that  cherished  lyre. 
And  whispers  of  the  calm  moonlight, 

Are  trembling  from  the  wire ; 

Still  on  my  ear  her  young  voice  falls. 

Still  floau  that  melody,— 
On  each  loved  haunt  its  masio  calls,-— 

Go !  leave  that  harp  and  me. 

IX. 
SONG, 

OYER  THE  CRADLE  OF  TWO  INFANT  SISTERS,  8LEEFINO. 

Sweet  be  their  rest,  do  ghastly  things 
To  snare  their  dreams  assemble  here, 

But  safe  beneath  good  angels*  wings, 
May  each  repoae  from  year  to  year. 

Cheerful,  like  some  long  summer  day, 
May  all  their  waking  moments  flow. 

Happier,  as  run  life's  sands  away. 
Unstained  by  sin,  untouched  by  woe. 

As  now  they  sleep,  serene  and  pure. 
Their  little  arms  entwined  in  love, 

So  nwy  they  live,  obey,  endure, 
And  shine  with  yon  bright  host  above. 


X. 
SLEIGHING  SONG. 

P  swift  we  go  o'er  the  fleecy  snow. 
When  moonbeams  sparkle  round ; 

When  hoof«  keep  lime  to  music's  chime. 
As  merrily  on  we  bound. 


On  a  winter's  night,  when  hearts  are  lfgh». 

And  health  is  on  the  wind. 
We  loose  the  rein  and  sweep  the  plain. 

And  leave  our  cares  behind. 

With  a  laogh  and  soiig.  we  glide  along 

Across  the  fleeting  snow ; 
With  friends  beside,  how  swift  we  rids 

On  the  beautiful  track  betow ! 

O !  the  raging  sea.  has  joy  for  me, 
When  gale  and  tempests  roar; 

But  give  me  the  speed  of  a  foaming  steed, 
And  I'll  ask  for  the  waves  no  more. 


XI. 

TO  ALMEDA.  IN  NEW-ENGLANR 

Tell  me  not  of  greener  mountains 

Far  away  in  other  Innds — 
Nor  of  "Afric's  sunny  founUins 

Rolling  down  their  golden  ssnds,**— 
These  few  flowers,  to  me,  recall 
Fairer  visions  than  they  all. 

Strange,  that  things  which  soonest  perish. 

Dying  oft  with  close  of  day. 
Memory  will  most  fondly  cherish 

When  their  bloom  has  passed  away— 
Storms  cannot  efface  forever 
Bounding  barks  from  youth's  bright  river! 

Then  lady,  take  this  idle  sonnet. 
Fragile  though  the  lines  may  be,— 

I'm  thinking  of  a  Quaker  bonnet,— 
I  wonder  if  you'll  think  of  me 

Next  season,  when  you  fold  with  care 

This  crumpled  leaf  to  curl  your  hair! 


XII. 
VESPER  MELODIES. 

How  dear  to  me  that  evening  song, 
So  gently  rising  o'er  the  lake, — 

Nor  harp,  nor  lute,  nor  minstrel-throng 
To  me,  can  sweeter  music  make. 

It  falters  now !  ye  rippling  waves 
•Float  on  your  billowy  breasU  the  strain. 

And  rest  not  till  the  anthem  laves 
The  pebbles  at  my  feet  again. 

Oh,  wind  and  wave  but  serve  roe  fair. 
And  bring  Almeda's  song  to  shore— 

And  ye  may  hold  your  revels  there. 
In  noise  snd  foam  till  night  is  o'er! 

Xlll. 
TO  ONE  BENEATH  THE  WAVES. 

Come  back  from  Memory's  mourning  oin. 

And  bless  my  sight  again ; 
For,  oh !  in  restless  dreams  I  turn 

To  clasp  thy  hand— in  vain! 
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I  bid  thy  gentle  spirit  come 

And  look  once  more  on  me ; 
Bat  thou  art  slumbering  where  the  foam 

tlolls  madly  o*er  the  sea. 

Alas !  how  soon  our  better  yean 

To  tempest  winds  are  blown, 
And  all  our  hopes  and  joys  and  fears 

Alike,  are  widely  strewn, — 
She  rests  in  yonder  village-mound, 

Who  should  hare  been  thy  bride, 
And  thou  art  sleeping  'neath  the  sound 

Of  ocean's  flowing  tide. 

XIT. 
TO  A  CHURCH  STEEPLE. 

Welcome  !  my  ancient  friend ! 

Thrice  welcome  lo  my  sight. 
Where  falls  thy  shadow  1  shall  wend 

My  willing  steps  to-night. 
Around  thy  base  1  played 

In  childhood's  thoughtless  glee, 
Old  spire, again  tow'rd  thee  I've  strayed — 

Dost  thou  remember  me  ? 

Plea8«mt  the  first  faint  ray 

Of  morning  light  appears 
To  those  who  wait  the  coming  day, 

And  watch  through  many  tears; 
And  sweet  the  evening  star 

Gleams  from  the  shadowy  sky, 
On  mariners,  who've  wandered  far 

From  land  with  weary  eye. 

So  breaks  upon  my  path 

Thy  tall  familiar  form, 
A  cheering  look  to  me  it  hath, 

Like  sunshme  after  storm ; 
And  quick  as  lives  a  thought. 

Or  bird  skims  o'er  the  vane, 
My  heart  leaped  up,  when  memory  caught 

Thy  slender  top  again. 

Welcome  !  my  ancient  friend! 

Thrice  welcome  to  my  sight. 
Where  falls  thy  shadow,  I  shall  wend 

My  willing  steps  to-night. 
Thanks,  thanks — out  on  the  sea 

Thou  wav'st  a  greeting  home, 
I  knew  thou  wouId'Nt  remember  me, 

Old  spire,  1  come !  I  come ! 

DIRGE  FOR  A  YOUNG  GIRL. 

Underneath  the  sod,  low  lying. 

Dark  and  drear, 
Sleepeth  one  who  left,  in  dying, 

Sorrow  here. 

Yes,  they're  ever  bending  o'er  her. 

Eyes  that  weep ; 
Forms  that  to  the  cold  grave  bore  her, 

Vigils  keep. 

When  the  summer  moon  is  shining, 

Soft  and  fair, 
Friends  she  loved,  in  tears,  are  twining 

Chaplets  there. 

Rest  in  peace,  thou  gentle  spirit, 

Thraned  above; 
Souls  like  thine  with  Gorl  inherit 

Life  and  love  I 


XTI. 

REMEMBERED  MUSIC. 

'*  If  I  could  hear  that  laughing  voice  again. 
But  once  again  1  how  oft  it  wanders  by, 

In  the  still  hours,  like  some  remembered  strain, 
Troubling  the  heart  with  its  wild  melody !" 

The  fragment  of  a  pleasant  song 

Is  murmuring  in  our  ears. 
And  we  would  fain  the  sounds  prolong. 

Though  much  they  move  our  tears. 
They  breathe  a  low  and  pensive  lay. 

But  one  we  love  full  well. 
For  oh !  it  sends  our  thoughts  awny 
To  many  a  bright  and  happy  day 

In  that  lone  quiet  dell. 

The  simple  voice  that  warbled  then 

Is  hushed,  and  all  is  still : 
And  notes  that  echoed  thro'  the  glen. 

Are  dying  on  the  hill, — 
Yet  sometimes  Fancy  wakes  the  straini 

And  floats  on  Memory's  waves 
The  music  of  that  voice  agaio,-^ 
But  ah  1  we  linger  all  in  vain 

Among  the  village  graves! 


MR.  WASHINGTON  IRVING, 

MR.    NAVARRETE,   AND   THE   KNICKERBOCKER. 

In  sobroitting  to  oar  readers,  in  March  1841, «nd 
in  May  of  the  present  year,  our  commentaries  upon 
Irving's  Life  of  Columbus,  and  upon  the  indebted- 
ness of  its  author  to  Don  Martin  Navarrete,  we  en- 
deavored to  keep  ourselves  within  the  strictest 
limits  of  critical  propriety.  Never  having  known 
Mr.  Irving,  save  through  his  works,  we  were  with- 
out personal  feeling  of  any  kind  in  regard  to  him. 
Having  long  and  ardently  admired  bis  exquisite 
contributions  to  our  literature,  and  been  taught  to 
think  highly  of  his  character  as  ft  man,  we  felt  and 
could  feel  no  desire  to  do  him  injustice,  to  wound 
his  feelings,  or  sully  his  reputation.  On  the  con- 
trary, we  entertained  and  expressed,  as  Americans, 
a  high  and  just  pride  in  his  fame;  and  while  we 
deemed  it  our  duty,  as  connected  with  the  literary 
press,  severely  to  scrutinize  his  course,  in  the  mat- 
ter to  which  we  referred)  we  made  it  our  especial 
care,  as  it  was  our  obligation,  to  treat  him  with  that 
perfect  respect,  which  should  mark  the  literary, 
not  less  than  the  personal  deportment  of  gentlemen. 
We  call  our  readers  to  witness,  that  we  haf^  sedu- 
lously clung,  throughout,  to  the  line  of  strict  pro- 
priety, and  that  we  have  been  rather  chary,  than 
otherwise,  of  couching  our  conclusions  in  the  lan- 
guage which  facts  would  have  justified.  It  is  true, 
that  after  more  than  a  year  of  silence  on  the  part 
of  Mr.  Irving  and  his  friends,  we  did  as  we  thought 
we  righteously  might  conclude,  that  the  question 
had  been  yielded  by  default,  and  we  resisted,  in 
plain  but  respectful  language,  the  right  of  any  man, 
however  eminent,  to  take  the  high  ground  of  mute 
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irresponeibility.  Notwithstanding  that  we  spoke 
without  disguise,  it  was  also  without  discourtesy, 
and  the  daily  press,  every  where,  in  commenting 
upon  our  article,  adverted  most  especially  to  its  total 
freedom  from  unbecoming  virulence  and  harshness. 

With  a  disposition  to  do  justice,  thus  fully  re- 
eognized,  and  manifested  too,  in  a  course  so  con- 
sistently respectful,  we  must  confess  that  we  felt 
no  little  surprise,  when  our  attention  was  called  to 
the  July  and  August  numbers  of  the  New- York 
Knickerbocker.  We  had  thought  it  possible,  that, 
in  the  lapse  of  time,  we  might  hear  from  some  friend 
of  Mr.  Irving,  and  we  doubted  not  that  we  should 
find  in  such  an  individual,  abilities  and  deportment 
worthy  so  respectable  an  association.  When,  there- 
fore, we  learned  that  a  defence  had  appeared  in  the 
periodical,  with  which  Mr.  Irving  had  been  espe- 
cially and  confidentially  connected,  we  might  have 
had  our  doubts  as  to  the  strength  of  its  probable 
positions,  but  we  anticipated  no  disparaging  depar- 
ture from  controversial  decency.  We  knew,  it  is 
true,  that  the  Knickerbocker  was  a  plant  of  Mr. 
Irving's  own  watering;  that  it  lived  and  had  its 
being  only  in  the  shadow  of  his  name.  We  feared, 
therefore,  that  we  should  find  allegiance  sworn  to 
his  cBXLset  per  fas  ^^  P^^  nefas;  yet  w^e  were  dis- 
posed to  make  much  allowance  for  the  ardor  of 
personal  friendship.  If  public  opinion  had  given 
to ^  the  Knickerbocker  a  right  to  settle  disputed 
questions  by  its  simple  ipse  dixit,  and  to  put  at  de- 
fiance the  established  rules  of  ordinary  propriety, 
the  knowledge  of  prerogatives  so  unusual  and  ex- 
alted, had  not  penetrated  our  Boeotian  segment  of 
the  Republic.  We  had,  consequently,  expected  to 
see  conclusions  based  upon  argument  and  fact,  as 
had  been  customary  in  such  matters,  and  we  had 
Jboped  to  find  the  contest,  if  contest  there  were,  a 
strife  of  courtesy  no  less  than  of  strength.  If  our 
readers  can  refer,  as  we  trust  they  will,  to  the 
numbers  of  which  we  have  spoken,  they  may,  per- 
haps, in  some  degree,  realize  our  disappointment. 
The  article  of  July  (p.  97)  is  so  perfecUy  charac- 
teristic, that  we  crave  permission  to  transcribe  it : 

"  It  is  amusing  sometimes  to  remark  the  sensi- 
tiveness of  an  envious  literary  non-producer,  touch- 
ing the  indifference  with  which  the  public  regard 
his  querulous  fauU-findings.  We  have  a  pleasant 
case  in  point.  Some  months  since,  a  writer  of  this 
class  in  the  *  Southern  Literary  Messenger'  endea- 
vored Vith  abundant  but  very  thankless  labor,  to 
prove  that  Mr.  Irving  made  no  researches  for  his 
*'  Life  of  Columbus,'  but  that  without  acknowledg- 
ment he  stole  his  materials  ready  prepared  to  his 
hand,  from  a  *  Collection  of  Voyages'  by  Navar- 
rete  a  Spanish  author.  This  highly  probable  state- 
ment of  course  excited  little  attention.  Doubtless, 
seeing  at  once  its  drif\,  few  readers  of  the  '  Mes- 
senger' gave  the  article  any  farther  thought ;  for 
we  remember  to  have  received,  some  months  afler 
its  appearance,  an  anonymous  letter  from  the  South, 


(could  it  have  been  from  the  critie-mao  himsein) 
calling  our  attention  to  the  awful  expose,  and  sug- 
gesting that  Mr.  Irving  ought  to  know  how  his 
reputation  had  been  demolished,  and  the  public, how 
wofully  they  had  been  deceived.  But  we  had  good 
grounds  for  sharing  the  iodifierence  of  the  poblie 
in  our  knowledge  of  Mr.  Washington  Irving,  and 
of  the  services  of  bis  deceased  brother,  Peter  living, 
who  was  with  him  in  Spain,  and  who  labored  so 
long  and  so  assiduously  for  him  in  the  archives  of 
that  nation.     Hence  we  dismissed  the  matter  from 
our  mind  entirely,  until  advised  by  the  same  criti- 
cal Nil'Admirari  in  the  *  Messenger'  for  May,  that 
as  nobody  had  thought  it  worth  while  to  assail  bis 
position,  he  considered  the  troth  of  his  charge  con- 
ceded ;  especially  moreover  as  time  enough  had 
elapsed  for  some  obscure  Spanish  newspaper  to 
*  take  the  cold  scent  and  join  in  the  bay.'    We 
shall  take  present  occasion — perhaps  in  our  next 
number — ^to  puncture  the  bladder  which  oar  self- 
complacent  critic  has  inflated." 

We  are  free  to  confess,  that  the  temptation  to 
administer  to  the  author  of  such  a  paragraph  the 
castigation  which  it  so  richly  deserves,  is  alnH)6t 
too  strong  for  our  powers  of  resistance.  We  are 
only  admonished  to  refrain,  by  the  knowledge  that 
such  a  production  mast  prove  its  own  best  antidote, 
in  the  mind  of  every  reader  who  has  not  lost  ia  the 
feelings  of  a  partizan,  the  earliest  and  best  instincts 
of  a  gentleman.  The  insinuation,  which  is  con- 
veyed by  the  question  in  parenthesis,  conld  only 
have  been  conceived  by  one  who  would  deem  the 
fact  insinuated,  a  legitimate  and  creditable  strata- 
gem, and  who  would  not  hesitate  to  invent  it,  in 
the  dearth  of  better  argument  or  happier  illostiar 
tion.  Our  readers  would  follow  os  no  farther, 
were  we  to  insult  them  by  pretending  to  repel  it. 
How  far  the  Knickerbocker  is  entitled  to  the 
high  ground  which  it  assumes,  it  will  be  oor  duty 
searchingly  to  examine.  For  the  present,  we  *v]]l 
pass  the  palpable  mistatements  and  unfounded  al- 
legations which  are  contained  above.  They  will 
come  up  in  the  due  course  of  things,  as  we  progress 
with  the  "  puncturing"  which  follows  in  the  Ao- 
gust  No.,  (p.  194.)  Of  that  prodnctioo,  it  is  hot 
fair  to  say,  that  it  unqueationahly  supports,  to  the 
full  extent,  the  high  merit  of  the  announcement 
which  preceded  it.  What  coald  have  been  the 
motive  cause  of  that  annonncement,  is  left  utterly 
in  the  dark ;  for  the  article  io  chief  opens  by  de- 
claring, that  the  editor's  *'  promise"  in  Jaly,  was 
the  only  reason  for  his  exposition  in  Aogost,  and 
that  our  "  anonymous  charges"  were  **  evidently  so 
utterly  unfounded,  as  to  require  no  word  ef  refuta- 
tion" at  his  hands.  Why  then  the  "  prooiise"  was 
originally  made,  to  "puncture"  what  was  "evi- 
dently unfounded,"  is  left  to  eonjeetore,  and  Mr. 
Irving's  reputation  is  exposed,  by  his  defender,  to 
the  bitter  reproach  of  requiring  a  bulwark  of  scur- 
rility, against  what  needed  "no  word  of  reftitation.'' 
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In  what  follows  of  the  defence,  throughout,  the  fea- 
tures are  the  same.  "Gross  charges,"  *Uardy 
calumny,**  *'  malice,**  "  hjrpocritical  disclaimer,*' 
"  spleen,**  "  artifice  and  mystification,**  "  impudent 
and  impertinent,**  ** contemptible,*'  "inflated  and 
nngrammatical,**  "  larcenous  perceptions,"  "  sting- 
less  insect,** "  impotent  and  malignant  iconoclast" — 
sach  are  a  few  of  the  phrases,  epithets  and  descrip- 
tions, which  are  lavished  upon  us  in  all  the  "  mazes 
of  meU^»horical  confusion.**  This  too  by  the  edi- 
tor of  a  magazine,  that  claims  for  itself,  at  second 
hand,  "  the  very  summit  of  our  periodical  litera- 
ture,*'^ and  which  quotes,  in  a  page  of  self-beatifi- 
cation, in  the  very  same  number,  a  letter  of  Sir 
Edward  L.  Bulwer,  to  prove  to  the  undiscernipg 
public  at  home,  "  the  high  station  which  it  enjoys,'* 
and  ^  the  various  and  graceful  intellect  which  it 
displays.*** 

Not  to  question,  for  one  moment.  Sir  Edward's 
sincerity,  nor  to  dispute  the  palm,  which  his  praise 
entitles  the  Knickerbocker  to  hold,  jointly  with 
McGrawler's  renowned  Asineum — we  must  never- 
theless humbly  enter  our  protest  against  such  a 
style  of  defence  or  controversy.  In  warfare  with 
such  weapons,  we  are  neither  willing  nor  compe- 
tent to  engage.  They  have  been  long  surrendered, 
by  common  consent,  to  the  monopoly  of  the  ancient 
and  honorable  sisterhood  of  the  fish-market.  Any 
attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Knickerbocker  to  invade 
their  grey  prescription,  must  be  left  for  settlement 
between  the  high  contending  parties.  For  our- 
selves, we  have  but  one  purpose — that  of  meeting 
the  issue  which  is  framed— manfully,  boldly,  and 
directly. 

It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  we  should 
take  a  very  diflferent  position,  were  it  possible  for 
ns  to  suppose,  that  Mr.  Irving  could  have  been,  in 
any  way,  privy  to  either  of  the  articles  of  which 
we  have  spoken.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  do  him  any 
such  injustice.  We  may  question  the  fairness  of 
his  historical  dealings,  but  we  will  not  ofier  him 
the  indignity  of  connecting  him  with  his  defender. 
It  is  true  that  there  are  some  facts  which  might  iu- 
duee  us,  if  we  were  suspicious,  to  fancy  that  he  had 
furnished  his  advocate  with  the  material  for  his  de- 
fence. Of  these — the  assertion  that  he  was  in 
friendly  correspondence  with  Navarrete,  up  to  the 
time  of  his  departure  for  Spain — might  be  instanced 
as  an  example.  In  despite  of  this,  however,  we 
will  do  Mr.  Irving  the  justice  to  say,  that  his  taste 
would  have  rebelled  against  such  a  defence — his 
gorge  would  have  risen  at  it,  whatever  might  have 
been  the  aggravation  of  his  feeliags.  We  have 
profoundly .  mistaken  his  grade  of  intellect,  if  he 
could  be  deluded  into  the  belief,  that  he  had  over- 
thrown a  serious  accusation  by  the  a  priori  method 
of  calling  its  author  an  "  insect,**  an  "  iconoclast," 
and  a  "  Nil-Admirari," — '^  like  Cerberus,  three 
gentlemen  at  once."  His  knowledge  would,  we 
^Aag.  Koick.  205.  Md.  lb. 


are  assured,  have  taught  him,  that  such  things  be- 
long now  only  to  the  worst  corners  of  the  worst 
papers ;  that  such  missiles  are  universally  detected, 
as  the  solitary  arguments  of  those  who  feebly  de- 
fend a  miserable  cause.  He  would  have  known, 
that  it  was  inexpedient  for  himself  to  be  quoted  by 
the  Knickerbocker,  within  a  few  pages  of  so 
trenchant  a  laudation  of  his  merits,  as  having  "  re- 
corded high  opinions  in  favor"  of  that  periodical.' 
His  prudence  would  have  taught  him,  that  the 
world  might  suspect  so  immediate  an  interchange 
of  amiable  offices,  and  perhaps  exclaim  with  Tom 
Moore,  **  There's  reciprocity  in  that  I"  Above  all 
things,  he  would  not  have  permitted  Sir  Edward 
Bulwer  to  be  mentioned,  in  the  same  volume  with 
so  effervescent  an  article  on  so  delicate  a  subject, 
for  fear  that  the  ill-natured  might  remember  the 
Baronet*8  bright  creation,  Mrs.  Margery  Lobkins, 
and  taunt  both  historian  and  advocate  with  having 
neglected  her  salutary  advice  to  Paul  Clifford — "If 
you  wants  what  is  not  your  own,  try  and  do  with- 
out it ;  if  you  cannot  do  without  it,  take  it  away  by 
insinivationi  not  bluster.'*'* 

Regarding  Mr.  Irving  then  as  the  unconscious 
victim  of  his  friend's  bad  manners,  we  shall  not  al- 
low ourselves  to  be  provoked  into  any  disrespect 
towards  him,  by  the  rudeness  of  an  attack,  which 
was  obviously  meant  to  goad  us  from  our  vantage 
ground  of  courtesy.  As  we  stated,  substantially, 
at  first,^  our  attention  was  originally  called  to  this 
subject,  by  conversation  with  several  Spanish  gen- 
tlemen of  high  attainments  and  position,  from  whom 
we  learned  that  Mr.  Irving  had  suffered  much  in 
Spain,  from  a  supposed  want  of  candor  towards 
Navarrete.  The  tributes  paid  to  our  countryman 
by  the  American  press,  and  its  total  silence  in  re- 
gard to  the  Spanish  work  in  that  connexion,  were 
alleged  as  giving  good  grounds  of  confirmation  to 
tbe  charge.  Being  unwilling  to  make  such  a  con- 
cession, as  to  one  whom  we  deemed  then  the  leader 
of  our  literature,  we  examined  the  subject  with  a 
view  to  Mr.  Irving's  defence.  Unfortunately,  we 
were  led  to  a  conclusion  directly  the  reverse  of  our 
anticipations.  Concurring  with  Mr.  Irving  him- 
self, in  the  expressed  opinion,  that  "  were  every 
one  to  judge  for  himself,  and  speak  his  mind  frankly 
and  fearlessly,  we  should  have  more  true  criticism 
than  at  present"* — we  determined  that  our  mind 
should  "  frankly  and  fearlessly"  be  spoken,  upon  a 
subject  so  interesting  to  the  literature  of  our  coun- 
try. We  knew  Mr.  Irving  as  one  of  the  first  wri- 
ters of  his  day ;  as  tbe  possessor  of  perhaps  the 
purest  and  richest  style  in  our  language.  We 
knew  his  popularity,  and  the  risk  that  we  should 
run  in  endeavoring  to  sail  against  its  current.  We 
were  aware,  that  every  distinguished  man  has  his 
hangers-on,  as  every  Pacha  his  "  tails  ;**  and  we 
knew,  that  such  folks  are  always  prompt  to  seek  the 

'Aug.  Knick.,  p.  205.        «  Sou.  Lit.  Mess., Blarcb  1841* 
p.  238.        »  August  Knick.,  p.  206. 
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golden  opiniong  of  the  great,  by  (he  ready  exercise  of 
yenal  tongue  and  pen.  The  truth,  however,  or  what 
we  honestly  believed  to  be  the  truth,  was  on  our  side, 
and  we  felt  it  our  duty,  for  the  sake  oC  i>ur  litera- 
ture, not  to  conceal  it.  While  we  had  no  aspira- 
tion which  could  prompt  us  to  envy  Mr.  Irving,  and 
no  "  prejudice  or  pique**  which  could  induce  us  to 
injure  him,  we  nevertheless  owed  him  no  allegiance. 
He  had  not  bound  us  to  silence  by  favors,  nor  had 
we  a  debt  of  any  kind  to  him,  which  we  hoped  to 
pay  by  hosannas.  We  had  abiding  confidence  in 
the  judgment  of  the  reading  public,  and  believed 
that  they  would  give  us  an  impartial  hearing  in 
despite  of  their  preconceived  opinions.  We  de- 
cided, therefore,  to  present  our  views  as  the  first 
of  an  intended  series  of  articles  on  Spanish  litera- 
ture. The  responsibility  which  we  assumed,  af- 
fected us  no  farther  than  to  render  us  especially 
careful  in  our  adherence  to  facts  which  could  not 
be  gainsaid.  If  it  were  the  consequence  of  such  a 
course,  that  any  reputation  should  "founder  in 
harbor,"  a  result  which  the  Knickerbocker  so  feel- 
ingly deprecates,  we  knew  that  it  could  only  be  be- 
cause of  the  false  colors  under  which  the  public 
might  decide  that  it  had  sailed,  and  this  was  of  course 
neither  our  fault  nor  our  concern.  What  we  have 
written,  the  public  have  seen.  We  shall  calmly 
now,  proceed  to  review  the  grounds  on  which  we 
rested,  and  to  controvert  the  few,  if  any,  which 
have  been  assumed  against  us. 

Our  readers  will  sustain  us  in  the  assertion,  that 
we  have  never,  for  a  moment,  denied  the  high 
merit  and  value  of  Mr.  Irving's  History.  On  the 
contrary,  the  text  of  our  first  article^  contains,  in 
full,  the  tributes  paid  to  it  by  Bancroft  and  Pres- 
cott,  for  a  knowledge  of  which  the  Knickerbocker 
which  refers  to  them,  is  doubtless,  as  for  other  in- 
fbrmation,  indebted  to  our  pages.  To  these,  we 
ourselves  added,  that  the  critical  world  had  con- 
firmed, by  their  approbation,  his  choice  of  his  sub- 
ject, and  his  fitness  to  do  it  justice-^annexing  fur- 
ther our  humble  opinion,  that  he  '^  had  surely  per- 
formed his  task,  with  accuracy,  judgment,  and 
infinite  beauty."^  We  expressly  admitted,  that  he 
had  "  acted  wisely  and  well  in  availing  himself  of 
his  predecessor's  labors,*^^  and  that  he  had  displayed 
the  highest  order  of  historical  merit  by  combining 
his  materials  with  taste  and  talent.'  It  is  utterly 
untrue,  that  we  did  ever  stigmatize  Mr.  Irving's 
work  as  merely  "  an  unacknowledged  re-production 
of  Don  M.  F.  Navarrete's  collection."  Precisely 
in  the  same  category,  is  the  twin  assertion  of  the 
Knickerbocker,  quoted  above,  that  we  labored  to 
prove  that  **  Mr.  Irving  made  no  researches,  &c. ; 
but  without  acknowledgment,  stole  his  materials 
ready  prepared  to  his  hand."  We  challenge  the 
production  of  a  sentence  or  a  word,  in  any  way 
countenancing  such  allegations.     Our  accusation 

•  Soo.  Lit.  Mess..  March  1841 ,  pp.  236-'37.        *  Id.  233. 
■  Id.  835.        •  Id.  «37. 


was,  that  our  countryman  had  appropriated  "  with- 
out/tii/  acknowledgment."^*  We  said,  that  under 
the  peculiar  circumstances,  it  was  due  to  himself, 
to  have  spoken  more  fully  and  more  freely,  thin 
would  have  been  otherwise  necessary.  Oar  very 
words  were  these :  '*  We  confess,  and  with  regret, 
that,  whatever  may  have  been  Mr,  Irving*t  inten- 
tions,  his  preface  does  not  convey,  to  our  minds, 
any  just  idea  of  the  obligation,  which  a  comparisoQ 
of  the  two  works  demonstrates  that  he  owes.^" 
To  these  opinions,  we  reiterate  our  unshaken  ad- 
herence, and  we  are  grossly  misled,  if  their  cor- 
rectness be  not,  now  as  before,  susceptible  of  sc« 
tual  demonstration. 

First :  As  to  Mr.  Irving^s  indebtedness,  and,  as  a 
preliminary  thereunto,  as  to  Mr.  Navarrete^s  labors: 

Having  condensed  for  our  first  number,  the  ac- 
count of  Navarrete*8  labors  from  his  own  work, 
we  should  deem  it  unnecessary  to  go,  even  brieflj, 
over  the  same  ground,  were  it  not  that  the  defence 
has  been  carefully  delayed,  until  time  has  dimmed 
all  distinct  recollection  of  the  matters  specified  in 
the  accusation.  We  are  charged  too,  by  the 
Knickerbocker,  not  only  with  having  '*  silently  ap> 
propriated"  to  ourselves,  Don  Martin's  modest  ac< 
count  of  his  toil,  when  we  actually  referred  oar 
readers^*  to  the  volume  and  page  whence  we  took 
it — but  with  (strange  to  say)  both  '*  translating  and 
exaggerating  it."  How  the  performance  of  these 
two  opposite  things,  at  the  same  time,  is  possible, 
is  a  matter  which  one,  so  technical  as  our  oppo- 
nent, in  grammatical  purity,  may  perhaps  be  aUe 
to  explain ;  but  we  defy  any  one  who  can  ooder- 
stand  the  original,  to  point  out  the  particolar  in 
which  we  have  varied  a  tittle  from  the  sobstance 
of  its  text.  Our  readers  cannot  doubt,  in  view  of 
the  spirit  of  our  ^'puncturer,"  that  if  such  varianoea 
had  existed,  they  would  have  been  duly  exposed  to 
their  proportionate  battery  of  opprobrioos  epithet 

Let  us  then  recapitulate':  For  five  and  thirty 
years,  Don  Martin  Navarrete,  with  his  associates, 
had  been  engaged,  under  pay  of  his  government,  in 
seeking  out,  among  the  libraries  of  Spain,  maoa- 
scripts  relating  to  her  elder  voyagers.  Amid  dost 
and  the  worm,  in  war  and  peace,  he  had  gone  on, 
through  all  that  time,  with  an  industry  that  never 
flagged,  amassing  folio  on  folio,  until,  in  18S6,  be 
published,  as  the  first  fruits  of  his  labor,  two  vo- 
lumes relating  to  the  life  and  voyages  of  Colam* 
bus.  These  volumes,  covering  a  thousand  cloaely 
printed  pages,  contain  a  learned  and  comprehen- 
sive introduction ;  the  history  of  the  first  voyage  to 
America,  written  by  Columbus  himself,  and  oeca- 
pying  near  two  hundred  pages ;  that  of  the  second 
voyage,  by  Dr.  Chanca,  the  companion  of  the  dis- 
coverer, with  a  memorial  from  Columbus  himself; 
those  of  the  third  and  fourth  from  the  great  man's 
own  band ;  together  with  the  narrative  of  Diego 

'<>  Sou.  Lit.  Mess.,  Man:h  I84I,  pp.  838.       "  Id.  83$. 
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Mendez,  numeroas  letters  of  Columbas,  and  other 
illustratWe  documents,  comprising  among  them  near- 
ly two  hundred  diplomatic  papers,  bearing  upon  the 
subject.  Very  many  of  these  documents — nay,  all 
the  most  imporuntof  them,  were,  for  the  first  time, 
brought  to  light.  All  of  them  were  original  and 
accurate — taken  from  sources  which  could  not  be 
questioned — copied  and  Yerified  with  scrupulous 
exactness.  It  had  required  the  united  talents  of  a 
band  of  antiquarians,  to  decipher  them  from  their 
originals — all  the  libraries  and  archives  of  Spain  to 
furnish  them — all  the  toil  of  a  third  of  a  century* 
to  make  the  collection  complete.  The  work  was 
just  from  the  press,  when  Mr.  Irving  was  found  in 
Madrid.  In  twenty-one  months  thereafter,  his 
History,  in  three  octavo  Tolumes,  came,  finished, 
from  hia  hands ! 

How  much  did  Navarrete  contribute  to  the  value 
of  that  History  % 

The  Knickerbocker  states,  as  *'  the  result  of  a 
careful  examination,  that  all  the  facts  which  Mr. 
Irving  did  actually  derive  from  this  source,  (Na- 
varrete,) not  accessible  elsewhere,  would  not,  col- 
lectively, fill  six  of  the  twelve  hundred  pages,  con- 
tained in  his  Life  of  Columbus.*'    Such  a  statement 
leaves  but  two  conclusions  open  to  us.     Either  its 
author  has  never  read  Navarrete,  or  he  thinks,  with 
Fag,  in  the  Rivals,  that  his  little  aberrations  from 
the  right  line  are  "  nothing,  unless  he   supports 
them."     Before  we  proceed  to  combat  so  reck- 
less an  assertion,  it  is  necessary  that  we  shoold 
make   one  or  two  obvious  remarks  on  its  lan- 
guage.     If,  by  saying  that  the   facts  of  which 
he  speaks,  would  not,  "collectively,  filP  six  par 
ges,  the  Editor  means  it  to  be  understood,  that 
the  mere  enumeration  of  those  facts  would  not  fill 
such  space,  we  shall  certainly  not  dispute  the  pro- 
position ;  for,  in  the  edition  which  we  have  (Philad. 
1835)  of  the  Life,  the  united  tables  of  contents  of 
the  two  volumes  do  not  go  beyond  six  pages  and 
a  quarter.     If,  however,  it  is  intended  to  be  said, 
that  Mr.  Irving  has  not  filled  six  pages,  with  nar- 
rative drawn  from  materials,  which  but  for  Navar- 
rete he  would  never  have  known — a  simple  inspec- 
tion of  the  references  is  abundantly  sufiicient,  as 
we  shall  show,  to  prove  the  utter  groundlessness 
of  the  boast.     Again  :  It  will  be  observed  that  the 
proposition  which  we  oppose,  is  particular  in  its  re- 
ference to  facts,  *'  not  accessible  elsewhere."   Can 
the  Editor  mean  to  convey  the  idea,  that  Mr.  Irving 
owes  no  obligation  to  Navarrete  for  facts  and  docu- 
ments, which  are  "accessible"   in  other  places 
than  his  collection  %    If  so,  then  it  is  easy  to  prove 
that  Mr.  Irving  has  no  indebtedness  at  all — for  all 
the  documents  in  Navarrete^s  volumes  are  "  ac- 
cessible elsewhere,"  that  is  to  say  in  the  places 
ivhere  he  found  them.     But  what  would  have  sig- 
nified the  importance  of  all  those  documents,  if  no 
one  had  known  of  their  existence  ?    And  what  ad- 
yantage  would  Mr.  Irving  have  derived  from  their 


being  "  accessible,"  if  Navarrete  had  not  advised 
him  and  the  world,  of  their  existence,  importance, 
and  location  1  It  was  easy  enough  to  find  them,  after 
he  had  been  told  where  they  were.  All  discoveries 
are  readily  "  accessible,"  when  the  **  open  sesame" 
has  once  been  spoken.  America  was  just  as  "  ac- 
cessible" before  the  discovery  as  after,  but  still  Co- 
lumbus has  some  merit  in  having  found  out  its  ac- 
cessibility.    Let  us  take  an  example  : 

In  vol.  9.,  p.  169  of  our  edition  of  the  History 
of  Columbus,  a  note  will  be  found,  which  embodies 
a  slight  sketch  of  Diego  Mendez.  It  is  there  stated, 
that  "  his  curious  and  characteristic  testament  is  in 
the  archives  of  the  Duke  of  Yeraguas,  in  Madrid." 
Now  Mr.  Irving  states,  in  his  preface,  that  he  in- 
spected those  archives  p^sonally,  and  the  infer- 
ence naturally  follows,  that  he  inspected  this  tes- 
tament also,  it  being  an  important  paper.  Of  the 
fact  of  such  inspection,  we  have,  indeed,  no  doubt. 
But  yet,  if  we  turn  to  1  Navarrete's  Collection,  pp. 
-314  to  329,  we  shall  find  that  all  the  pertinent  por- 
tions of  the  instrument,  had  been  faithfully  trans- 
cribed from  the  same  archives,  and  placed  in  Mr. 
Irving^s  hands  before  he  began  his  work.  In  other 
places,  Mr.  Irving  quotes  the  document,  himself, 
from  Navarrete.  Now,  the  question  is,  whether 
Mr.  Irving  is  entirely  free  from  obligation  to  Na- 
varrete, simply  because  the  document  is  *'  accessi- 
ble elsewhere;"  and  whether  Navarrete  is  to  be 
lefl  without  credit,  although  he  first  drew  public 
attention  to  the  paper,  published  it  himself,  and 
indicated  where  others  could  find  it,  if  they  wished 
to  go  beyond  his  pages  1  Who  is  entitled,  in  such 
a  case,  to  the  merit  of  industry,  research,  and 
learning?  The  point  is  too  clear  for  argument. 
These  preliminaries  then  being  settled,  we  recur 
to  our  question :  How  much  did  Navarrete  con- 
tribute to  the  value  of  Irving^s  work  1 

The  History  of  Columbus  contains  every  new 
and  valuable  fact,  and  the  results  of  every  new  and 
valuable  discovery,  which  Navarrete  only  had  pro- 
mulged.  It  contains,  in  its  whole  extent,  refer- 
ences to  but  two^'  original  documents  not  to  be 
found  in  Navarrete.  One  of  the  two  is  utterly  in- 
significant, and  the  other  was  taken  from  a  certified 
copy,  already  prepared  for  another  historian.  It 
refers  to  no  manuscript  work  of  any  importance, 
which  Navarrete  and  other  chroniclers  had  not  al- 
ready familiarly  consulted.**  It  avails  itself,  with 
perfect  freedom,  of  all  the  narratives,  by  Navar- 
rete brought  to  light.  In  the  account  of  the  first 
voyage  alone,  it  refers  to  Navarrete,  visibly,  more 
than  thirty  times.  In  its  whole  compass,  the  cita- 
tions are  more  than  one  hundred."  Every  thing 
in  it,  had  been  said  before,  save  what  is  derived 

^'  Sou.  Lit.  Mess.,  March  1841,  p.  235.     *«  Id.  p.  234. 

^^  We  have  included  some  few  references,  made  to  manu- 
scripts, printed  by  Navarrete,  and  quoted  as  if  from  tho 
originals :  Vide  Lit.  Mess.,  March  1841,  p.  235.  We  know 
not  how  far  we  might  go,  if  we  were  to  carry  that  plan 
throughout. 
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from  Navarrete.     Mr.  Irving,  in  his  Preface,  pro- 
fesses only  to  have  examined  the  Royal  Library  of 
Madrid,  that  of  San  Isidro,  the  archives  of  Vera- 
gaas,  the  papers  of  Munoz,  and  the  collection  of 
Mr.  Rich.     Over  the  first  four,  Navarrete's  whole 
compilation  and  introduction  show  that  he  had  pre- 
viously passed ;  and  there  is  no  reference,  made 
by  Mr.  Irving,  to  any  important  fact  or  document 
which  his  predecessor  has  not  given  us  therefrom. 
If  the  library  of  Mr.  Rich  were,  as  the  Preface 
states,  his  "  main  resource  throughout  the  whole 
course  of  his  labors,*'  where  is  there  a  reference  to 
a  single  valuable  fact  or  document  with  which  that 
library  made  him  acquainted  V*   We  have  searched 
carefully  for  such  a  thing,  and  it  cannot  be  found. 
If  it  can,  let  it  be  poiffted  out.     We  pause  for  a 
reply.    And  yet,  in  the  face  of  facts  like  these,  it 
is  imagined,  and  gravely  too,  that  men  are  to  be 
fVigiitened  from  their  propriety  by  a  roll-call  of 
Imrd  names — that  a  reading  community  are  to  have 
eyes,  and  see  not !    It  is  strenuously  insisted,  thai 
Mr.  Irving,  in  twenty-one  months,  did  not  only 
"  collate  all  the  works  he  could  find  relative  to  his 
subject,  in  print  and  manuscript,''  but  that  he  did 
acttially  discover  all  the  original  documents,  and 
make  a  comparison,"  as  far  as  in  his  power!" 
This  too,  without  the  interposition  of  a  solitary 
miracle !     It  is  evident  to  every  honest  mind,  that 
such  a  comparison  could  only  have  been  made  with 
the  documents  as  published  by  Navarrete,  or  as 
made  "  accessible  elsewhere,"  by  his  industry  and 
toil-wasted  life.     In  either  case,  to  whom  most 
posterity  award  the  meed  of  fame,  when  they  come 
to  render  that  impartial  judgment  which  can  neither 
be  purchased  nor  forced ;  which  cannot  be  averted 
by  the  assumption  of  dignity,  nor  escaped  by  the 
small  parade  of  unreasoning  denunciation  ? 

We  hold  ourselves  then,  fully  justified  by  the 
facts,  in  all  our  positions  as  to  Mr.  Irving^s  indebt- 
edness. A  repetition  of  Mr.  Prescott's  opinion 
must  place  them  beyond  controversy.  The  two 
volumes  of  Navarrete,  says  that  eminent  historian, 
must  be  regarded  ^'  as  the  only  authentic  hasiSf  on 
which  any  notice  of  the  great  navigator  can  here- 
after rest.  Fortunately,  Mr.  Irving's  visit  to 
Spain,  at  this  period,  enabled  the  world  to  derive 
ihe  full  benefit  of  Sr.  Navarrete^s  researches,  by 
presenting  their  results,  in  connection  with  what- 
ever had  been  before  known  of  Columbus,  in  the 
lucid  and  attractive  form,  which  engages  the  atten- 
tion of  every  reader."'^ 

The  second  question  then  is — how  far  has  Mr. 


*•  The  only  tniees  of  Mr.  Rich*M  library,  which  a  "care- 
fal  examination"  disoloseit,  are  lo  be  found  in  two  copies  of 
the  MSS.  of  Bernaldez — ^by  no  means  a  rare  book,  and 
quoted  by  all  historians — and  a  rare  edition  of  the  Itinera- 
rium  Portugalentium  containing  a  letter  of  Vespucci,  which 
was  and  is,  without  difficulty,  ''aeccssible  elsewhere:" 
Vide  Hist.  Col.,  edit,  ut  supr. ,  vol  1,  289 :  vol.  2,  334  and 
250. 

*'  2  PresQDtt,  Ferd.  and  Isab.,  133  in  not. 


Irving  acknowledged  his  indebtedness  to  the  work, 
which  formed  **  the  only  authentic  biais  of  hii 
ownV  How  fully  baa  he  given  credit  to  "re- 
searches,"  the  "  results"  whereof  were  aU  that  be 
could  add  to  what  the  world  had  "  before  known  r 

In  the  opening  of  this  part  of  the  subject,  we  aak 
our  readers  to  bear  us  witness,  that  we  never  bare 
charged  Mr.  Irving  with  neglecting  his  predeces- 
sor altogether.  We  particularly  quoted^*  his  lan- 
guage of  acknowledgment,  such  as  it  is,  and  con- 
tented ourselves  with  saying,  that,  to  us,  it  did  not 
appear  "  quite  explicit  enough" — ^it  conveyed  the 
idea  that  the  History  was  "  principally  the  resnlt 
of  his  own  particular  researches,  made  originallj 
and  personally" — ^it  "  led  the  mind  of  the  Ameri- 
can reader,  to  a  notion  of  independence  and  origi- 
nality, which  did  not  exist."  These  views  we 
propose  again  to  verify.  We  will,  however,  first 
observe,  that  we  cannot  understand  the  force  of 
the  Knickerbocker's  argument^* — that  because  the 
names  of  Irving  and  Navarrete  "  go  side  by  side"^ 
in  the  Paris  edition  of  the  latter,  therefore  there 
has  been  no  harm  done.  Had  Mr.  Irving  anj 
share  in  the  production  of  the  Paris  edition!  Has 
he  transferred  its  introduction  to  any  sabeeqoeot 
edition  of  his  own  ?  Does  he  any  where  qoote  it 
or  refer  to  it  1  Has  he  any  where  used  it,  so  as 
himself  to  place  Navarrete  ^  side  by  side"  with 
himself?  If  he  have  not,  as  is  the  fact,  how  can 
such  a  thing  establish  his  fairness !  He  must  be 
tned  on  his  own  merits,  and  so  we  shall  proceed 
with  him. 

1.  As  to  his  preface,  we  invite  the  reader  to  take 
it  up,  as  we  analize  it,  and  to  judge  for  bimselt 
whether  we  treat  it  fairly,  or  commit  on  it  the  ma- 
nifold '*impudent  and  impertinent"  misdemeanois, 
which  have  been  ascribed  to  us,  with  eqoal  tnith 
and  decorum. 

Our  historian  was  called  to  Madrid  by  Mr.  Ever- 
ett, who  desired  that  he  should  traosdate  Navar- 
rete's  work,  then  in  the  press.  When  that  work 
was  published,  he  found  it  *^  to  contain  many  docu- 
ments hitherto  unknown,  which  threw  additknsl 
light  on  the  discovery  of  the  New  World,  and 
which  reflected  great  credit  on  the  researches  of 
the  learned  editor :  still,  the  whole  presented  rather 
a  mass  of  rich  materials  for  history,  than  a  histocj 
itself."  The  work,  though  precious,  was  disjoint- 
ed, and  therefore  unpromising  for  translation.  Tet, 
still,  the  subject  was  national,  and  he  was  onwil- 
Hog  to  abandon  it.  On  reflection,  he  perceived, 
that  there  were,  in  many  languages,  many  ioeooi- 
plete  works  on  the  subject,  with  many  valuable 
tracts  existing  only  in  manuscript.  He  thought 
that  a  digest  of  those  materials  would  be  a  task  at 
once  agreeable  to  himself,  and  acceptable  to  others, 
and  he  determined  to  undertake  it.  He  foond  en- 
couragement in  the  facilities  about  him.  The 
American  Consul,  Mr.  Rich,  had  a  rare  and  extea- 

"  Lit.  Moss..  March  1811,  p.  233.     >•  Aug.  Knick.  197. 
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sire  library  wbich  was  put  at  his  command,  and 
^''formed  his  main  resource,  throughout  the  whole 
course  of  hislabors,^^  The  Royal  Library  of  Ma- 
drid, and  that  of  San  Isidro,  were  likewise  open  to 
access.  *'  From  Don  Martin  de  Navarrete,  he  re- 
ceiYed  the  most  obliging  assistance,  communica- 
ting  various  valoable  and  curious  pieces  of  infor- 
mation, discovered  in  the  course  of  his  researches. 
Nor  can  he  refrain  from  testifying  his  admiration 
of  the  self-sustained  zeal  of  that  estimable  man, 
one  of  the  last  veterans  of  Spanish  Literature, 
who  is  almost  alone,  yet  indefatigable  in  his  la- 
bors, in  a  country,  where,  at  present,  literary  ex- 
ertion meets  but  little  excitement  or  reward."  He 
then  acknowledges  the  liberality  of  the  Duke  of 
Veraguas,  and  other  gentlemen — ending  the  mate- 
rial portion  of  his  remarks,  by  saying  that  '*  he  has 
diligently  collated  all  the  works  he  could  find,  rela- 
tive to  bis  subject,  in  print  and  manuscript,  compar- 
ing them,  as  far  as  in  his  power,  with  orginal  docu- 
ments, those  sure  lights  of  historic  research." 

Here,  then,  the  reader  has  the  sum  and  sub- 
stance of  Mr.  Irving^s  acknowledgments.  We  do 
not  deny  that  they  contaia  handsomely  turned 
compliments  to  NsTarrete.  But  we  have  shewn 
that  Mr.  Irving  is  indebted  to  that  gentleman 
for  every  fact,  not  "known  before,"  which  he 
details.  We  have  sought  in  vain,  for  a  single  re- 
ference to  an  important  original  document — from 
the  collection  of  Mr.  Rich,  or  from  any  other — 
which  is  not  to  be  found  in  Navarrete,  or  was  not 
made  ''accessible"  by  his  toil.  We  have  shewn, 
that,  to  have  compared  all  extant  works  on  the  sub- 
ject, with  all  the  documents,  would  have  been  be- 
yond human  power,  in  a  mere  score  of  months, 
without  Navarrete's  assistance.  We  have  proven 
by  facts,  corroborated  by  the  testimony  of  Pres- 
cott,  that  Navarrete*s  book  was  '*  the  only  authen- 
tic basis"  on  which  Mr.  Irving  could,  and  did  build. 
Now,  we  ask,  in  view  of  these  things — not  whether 
the  preface  contains  compliments — but  whether  it 
contains  one  becoming  acknowledgment  ]  Could  any 
one  infer  from  it,  the  extent  of  the  obligations  under 
which  its  author  was  resting  1  How  could  Mr. 
Rich*s  library  have  been  his  ''  main  resource,"  and 
Navarrete  his  **  only  authentic  basis?"  And  how 
can  he  be  deemed  to  have  paid  his  debt,  by  talking 
in  general  terms,  of**  rich  materials" — **  great  cred- 
it"— ''self-sustained  leal,"  and  "vartVmj" pieces  of 
information  1  The  question  is  n«| — has  he  paid 
any  tribute  1  but  has  he  paid  enough  1  and  of  the 
right  sort?  Does  he,  any  where,  speak  of  Navar- 
rete^s  labors,  as  having  guided,  lightened,  strength- 
ened and  ftistained  his  own  1  Does  he  put  himself 
and  Navarrete  *'  side  by  side,"  in  the  credit  of  his 
preparation  ?  No  where.  It  is  palpable  to  the 
dullest  glance,  that  he  first  praises  Don  Martin,  in 
the  widest  generalities;  announces  that  he  forsook 
his  collection  for  a  broader  field — for  a  digest  of 
written  works  and  manuscript  tracts ;  proceeds  to 


descant  on  his  own  "  labors ;"  takes  up  Don  Mar- 
tin again,  for  a  compliment  to  his  high  qualities,  in 
the  abstract,  and  drops  him  finally,  without  a  syl- 
lable of  frank  confession,  to  dwell  on  the  more  pro- 
minent theme  of  his  own  "  collations,"  "  compa- 
risons" and  "  researches."  Is  not  the  idea  palpably 
conveyed  and  enforced,  that  he  went  beyond  Don 
Martinis  work,  to  find  and  di^Mt  manuscript 
"  tracts"  of  his  own,  in  addition  to  those  which  hi* 
predecessor  had  published  1  Is  it  not  obvious,  that 
the  line  is  designed  to  be  clearly  drawn,  between 
Navarrete^s  labours  and  his  own,  so  that  the  reader 
may  consider  the  one  independent  of  the  other, 
and  above  it  1  Now,  as  we  have  said — if  those 
valuable  "  tracts"  were  found — if  those  manuscript 
"  letters,  journals,  and  public  acts,"  were  discover- 
ed and  digested  by  Mr.  Irving,  where  and  what  are 
they  ?  Let  the  hand  be  laid  on  one  of  them — ^let 
the  volume  and  page  which  they  have  illustrated 
or  supplied,  be  mentioned  or  referred  to.  We  have 
as  yet,  seen  no  one  who  has  been  able  to  point 
them  out — ^but  if  they  exist,  it  is  surely  much 
easier,  and  more  rational,  to  indicate  them,  than  to 
fret  and  fume  through  a  laboured  tirade,  in  viola- 
tion of  good  taste,  good  sense,  and  good  manners. 
If,  however,  no  such  original  discoveries  do  exist, 
as  the  absence  of  all  reference  to  them  must  rather 
conclusively  prove,  then,  we  ask,  in  all  reason^ 
whether  Mr.  Irving^s  Preface  does  justice  to  Na- 
varrete or  himself?  And  yet,  because  we  have, 
with  these  things  before  us,  dared  to  say  what  10 
evident,  and  have  not,  like  the  great  Sancho,  to 
whom  we  are  likened,  been  willing  to  have  our  eyes 
bandaged,  and  swear  that  we  see  constellations, 
"  before  God  and  our  conscience,"  we  are  to  be  vi- 
sited by  the  Knickerbocker's  wrath,  to  a  degree  as 
terrible,  as  that  which  haunted  meek  Ichabbd, 
when  he  thought  of  Hans  Van  RippePs  vengeance 
for  the  desecration  of  his  Sunday  saddle!  It 
ought  certainly  to  be  a  source  of  painful  regret  to 
us,  that  we  have  not  a  happy  fancy,  or  unscrupulous 
facility,  which  might  avert  so  serious  a  calamity. 

But  we  have  not  yet  done.  We  now,  in  the 
due  course  of  things,  have  come  to : 

2.  The  impression  which  Mr.  Irving's  Preface 
has  left  upon  the  public.  This  is  certainly  the 
fairest  test  of  its  frankness. 

Not  only  does  that  Preface  convey  to  our  minds, 
no  just  idea  of  Mr.  Irving's  obligations,  but  it  has 
been  equally  uninstructive  to  those  of  his  friends, 
who  have  relied  on  it,  without  examining  for  them- 
selves. As  we  proved  by  quotation^  in  our  first 
number,  which  can  be  too  easily  referred  to,*^  to 
need  repetition,  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
New- York,  their  Committee  on  Colleges,  and  the 
Secretary  of  State,  together  with  numerous  re- 
echoing periodicals,  have  laid  the  whole  merit  of 
profound,  protracted  and  original  research  exclu- 
sively at  Mr.  Irving's  door.     Of  Navarrete  there 
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is  neiihor  thought  nor  word.     With  the  authors  of 
those  praises  we  have  no^qoarrel,  for  it  cannot  be 
supposed,  that  they  had  ever  seen  any  of  the  few 
copies  of  Navarrete,  which  were  in  the  country ; 
their  only  fault,  therefore,  was,  that  of  too  great 
confidence.     They  had  their  ^4doI,'*  as  the  Knick- 
erbocker neatly  expresses  it,  and  they  were  no 
*'  iconoclasts.*'  '  But  we  must  repeat,  solemnly  and 
fl^ously,  our  utter  inability  to  comprehend  how 
Mr.   Trving  himself    could  gather  together   this 
friendly  incense,  and  burn  it,  with  his  own  hand, 
before  his  own  image.    We  have  before  os  a  copy 
of  the  Abridgement  of  his  History,  written  by  him- 
self; entered  in  his  own  name,   in  the'  District 
Clerk's  Office  of  New- York,  and  printed  in  1838. 
Prefixed  thereunto,  is  the  whole  long  list  of  flatter- 
ing notices  to  which  we  have  alluded — the  mani- 
fold outpourings  of  friendly  admiration.     The  chief 
of  these — the  very  articles  which  honor  him  most 
as  a  son  of  the   State  of  New- York— -claim  for 
him*the  praise  of  having,  of  his  own  mere  motion, 
sought  and  "  discovered  in  the  libraries  of  Spain" 
by  his   assiduous  *^  personal  researches,"  during 
"  some  years  of  his  life,"  "  the  original  and  unpub- 
lished documents,"  by  means  whereof  "  he  has 
been  enabled  to  correct  the  errors,  and  supply  the 
defects  of  preceding  writers !"    That  these  praises 
7n  their  extent,  are  utterly  unfounded^  and  as  to 
Navarrete,  grossly  and  sadly  unjust,  Mr.  Irving 
himself  would  not  deny.     From  their  having  been 
written  and  promulged,  it  is  perfectly  clear  that 
their  intelligent^ writers  derived  from  Mr.  Irving's 
Preface  no  knowledge  at  all — much  less  a  thorough 
understanding — of  his  obligations  to   Navarrete. 
From  the  other  fact  of  their  being  found  in  the 
place  whence  we  have  taken  them,  in  Mr.  Irving's 
own  book,  one  of  two  consequences  is  inevitable. 
Either  they  found  their  way  there  by  Mr.  Irving's 
privity,  or  they  did  not.     If  they  did  not,  as  we 
fain  would  hope,  what  apology  can  be  given  for  Mr. 
Irving's  surrendering  his  own  reputation,  and  that 
of  his  "  venerable  friend,"  into  the  hands  of  his 
bookseller,  with  such  strange  and  reckless  readi- 
ness?    If  they  did — then  we  might,  but  for  our 
own  sake,  quote  the  language  of  the  Knickerbock- 
er, and  suggest  that  "  larcenous  perceptions"  be 
no  more  mentioned,  in  this  controversy. 

But,  we  are  told,  that  from  our  decision,  and 
from  the  incontrovertible  facts  on  which  it  rests, 
our  opponent  appeals  to  a  higher  tribunal,  viz  :  to 
Navarrete  hljpself.  It  is  said  that  this  '*  venerable 
friend"  {dulcissime  rerum!)  had  read  the  histo- 
ry, and  had  "  avowed  satisfaction  and  admiration." 
He  saw  no  evidences  of  "  a  translation  of  his 
book"  (a  thing,  by  the  way,  which  we  never 
dreamed  of  charging,)  no  signs  that  it  had  *'  served 
as  a  text-book,"  no  "juggling  promises  of  unper- 
formed researches."  And  yet,  he  had  seen  all 
that  we  had  seen  and  read,  with  such  widely  diife- 
reut  conclusions.     To  sustain  this  portion  of  the 


defenre,  which  is  argued  with  even  more  than  the 
author's  characteristic  disregard  of  fact  and  pro- 
priety, a  paragmph  is  trinmphantly  paraded  from 
the  Introduction  to  Navarrete's  third  volome.    At 
first  sight,  we  had  imagined  that  aooie  new  and 
shining  light  had  fallen  on  the  question,  bat  we  dis- 
covered, upon  further  examination,  that  we,  our- 
selves, had  furnished  the  Knickerbocker  with  this,  as 
with  the  rest  of  his  newest  information  on  the  sobject. 
It  is  an  'unacknowledged'  copy,  literally  taken  from  a 
translation  of  our  own,  which  we  published  originally, 
that  the  public  might  have  the  whole  merits  before 
them.     We  beg  our  readers  to  recur  to  it."    They 
will  find,  however,  that  while  our  opponeot  was 
not  above  making  this  ''silent  appropriation"  of 
our    "inflated  and    ungramroatical"  laboars,  be 
could  not  consent  to  leave  our  typography  unmo- 
lested. Navarrete's  admission  that  Irving  had  '^an 
opportunity  of  examining  excellent  books  and  pre- 
cious manuscripts,"  is  duly  marshalled  in  conspicu- 
ous italics,  while  the  declaration  that  "he  had  altoeys 
at  hand,  the  authentic  documents  which  we  (Nsyu- 
rete)  had  just  published,"  is  reduced  from  the  pro- 
minent position  which-we  gave  it,  to  the  humility  of 
common  type.  Most  important  too,  of  all,  the  Knick- 
erbocker has  entirely  (of  course  accidentally)  omit- 
ted our  allusion  to  Navarrete*s  other  assertion,  that 
his  work  had  been  "  translated"  in  this  coaolry-^ 
an  assertion  taken  from  the  self-same  page  of  his 
Introduction,  with  that  which  contains  the  passage 
so  carefully  transplanted.    As  we  have  said,  we  do 
not  charge  the  fact  of  "  translation"  ourselves,  but 
Mr.   Navarrete's  idea  on  the  sobject,  may  well 
illustrate  his  notions  of  Mr.  Irving's  history,  when 
the  fact  is  known,  that,  save  in  Irving's  pages,  there 
is  no  compend  or  version  of  Navarrete  amos^  as. 
We  are  very  far  from  conceding,  that  any  ex- 
pressions of  satisfaction  on  the  part  of  Nararrete, 
even  if  distinctly  made,  would  be  at  all  eonclusire 
of  this  controversy.     No  one  here  can  know,  faow 
far  that  gentleman's  knowledge  of  our  language 
would  enable  him  to  distinguish  between  the  amia- 
ble compliments  of  Mr.  Irving^s  Preface,  and  the 
more  positive  avowals  which  the  case  required.  Be- 
sides, who  can  say  with  what  small  acknowledgmeots 
the  Spanish  author's  proverbial  modesty  would  be 
satisfied,  or  by  what  private  tributes,  the  geoenl 
expressions  of  the  Preface  may  have  been  explain- 
ed into  ample  recognition.     We  have  information 
of  a  letter  which  was  published  in  Seville,  and 
which  accompanied  the  gift  of  Irving's  History  to 
Don  Martin.     We  have  not  ourselves  seen  the 
"  tract,"  but  if  our  informant  were  not  in  error, 
its  language  was  less  diplomatic  than  that  of  the 
Preface.     Perhaps  the  Knickerbocker  can  favor 
us  with  its  republication.     In  any  event,  however, 
inasmuch  as  the  question  is  not,  whether  Narar- 
rete  is  satisfied,  but  whether  Irving  is  original  and 
fair,  we  must  claim  to  form  our  own  opinions  from 
»  Sou.  Lit.  Mess.,  March  No.,  1841,  pp.  237. 
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the  facts.  Otherwise,  it  were  easy  enough  to  blunt 
the  pens  of  critics,  and  stifle  all  iovestigfttiun.  It 
would  only  be  necessary,  that  a  writer  should  be 
careful  to  take  his  materials  from  the  works  of  a 
modest  and  placable  man.  In  such  a  case,  the 
borrower  might  always  claim  originality,  as  the  in- 
Toluntary  lender  woold  be  too  good  to  dispute  it. 
In  matters,  however,  that  concern  the  public,  the 
rights  of  the  injured  party  are  merged  in  the  chums 
of  universal  justice.  It  is  no  defence  where  the 
Common weallh  prosecutes,  to  say  that  the  individ- 
ual pardons. 

But  is  there  in  Navarrete^s  paragraph,  a  word 
of  Mr.  Irving^s  Preface — a  single  syllable  as  to 
acknowledgments  or  avowals — a  hint  of  surrender- 
ing his  own  position !  He  begins  by  referring  to 
the  History  of  Columbus,  as  "  a  conspicuous  proof 
that  his  collection  will  not  be  useless  in  the  repub- 
lic of  letters.^*  He  says,  that  he  himself  had  pub- 
lished his  documents  **  to  enable  others  to  write 
with  truth  and  correctness.'*  He  rejoices,  that 
Mr.  Irving  was  '^the  first  who  availed  himself" 
of  them.  He  admits,  that  Mr.  I.  had  **  an  oppor- 
tunity*' of  examining  books  and  manuscripts,  and 
of  consulting  persons  well  versed,  but  does  not  say 
how  far  that  opportunity  was  improved,  nor  whether 
the  manuscripts  and  books  were  at  all  new,  though 
"  excellent  and  precious.**  As  to  his  own  Collec- 
tion, however,  he  is  very  clear  that  Mr.  I.  had  that 
'*  always  at  hand.'**  So  far,  then,  as  the  question 
of  originality  is  concerned,  we  do  not  think  that 
NaTarrete*s  paragraph  is  a  very  strong  witness 
either  Ibt  Mr.  Irving,  or  against  himself.  He 
states  the  facts  without  gloss  or  comment,  and 
talks  of  his  subject,  not  of  himself.  There  is  no 
allasion  to  indebtedness  on  the  one  hand,  as  con- 
trasted with  merit  on  the  other.  He  pours  forth 
the  overflowing  joy  of  a  8cholar*s  heart,  that  his 
labours  had  not  been  all  idle,  and  that  the  search 
after  truth,  which  had  become  his  destiny,  had 
been  fruitful  of  profit  to  the  world  for  which  he 
toiled.  It  was  no  time  nor  place  for  him  to  blow 
a  Fontarabian  blast  for  himself.  He  could  not 
condescend  to  "  stickle  for  the  ninth  part  of  a 
hair,**  in  the  behalf  of  his  personal  fame,  when  he 
had  toiled  with  the  loftier  aim  of  propagating  truth 
for  its  own  sake.  Nevertheless,  that  man  must  be 
a  wide-constructionist,  who  finds  in  Navarrete*s 
paragraph,  an  admission  that  his  own  research  was 
nothing  by  the  side  of  his  successor's  superior 
glory !  Don  Martin*s  is  evidently  the  dignified 
course  of  one  who  does  not  argue  against  injustice, 
because  his  confidence  in  facts  places  him  above 
the  fear  of  it,  and  because  he  knows  that  other 
men  will  vindicate,  what  it  were  weakness  in  him 
to  be  aware  of. 

The  strong  epithet  of  ^*  colorista,**  applied  to 

**  **  So  haya  aproTeehado  de  ellos,"  are  the  words — other* 
wise,  and  perhaps  more  properly  to  be  rendered,  *'took  ad* 
▼antage  of  ihem."    3  Nar.  liii. 


Mr.  Irving,  by  the  respectable  compatriot  of  Na- 
varrete,  whom  we  quoted  in  our  last,  along  with 
the  milder  bnt  equally  significant  remark  of  Marti- 
nez de  la  Rosa,  will  go  to  prove,  if  need  be,  that 
the  Knickerbocker  cannot  settle  this  question,  ex 
cathedra,  at  least  in  the  other  hemisphere.  It  will 
be  found  that  capable  men  will  risv  up,  to.  defend 
for  Don  Martin,  a  cause  wherein  he  shuns  the  for^ 
wardness  of  being  his  own  champion.  Indeed,  to 
an  ordinary  mind,  not  borne  away  by  that  high 
tide  of  inspiratioui  which  must  result  from  the  con- 
scious heroism  of  "  crushing  a  stingless  insect  ;*' 
or  not  abstracted  in  self-admiring  contemplatioui 
while  profoundly  devoted  to  '*  puncturing  a  blad- 
der**— the  very  Paris  edition  of  Navarrete,  which 
our  opponent  quotes,  would  seem  perfectly  accor* 
dant  both  with  ourselves  and  those  Spanish  writers. 
Why  otherwise,  would  Navarrete*s  work  be  descri- 
bed in  the  introduction  to  that  edition,  as  the  *^  ne* 
cessary  appendage*'  of  Irving's  History  1  If  the 
appendage  be  "  necessary,**  then  it  is  but  feir  lo* 
gic  to  infer  that  the  thing  to  which  it  is  appended, 
would  be  neither  complete  nor  perfect  without  it. 
It  seems,  however,  that  the  **  Pensamiento,**  in 
which  Mr.  Irving  is  described  as  a  mere  **  colour- 
er,**  is  "  an  obscure  Spanish  newspaper,**  which 
has  had  time  to  "  take  the  cold  scent  and  join  in 
the  bay.**  If  this  fact  does  make  the  most  incre- 
dulous reader  cry  out — ^uod  erai  demonstrandum  ! 
then  it  is  not  worth  while  to  reason !  We  have, 
ourselves,  some  difficulty  in  exactly  understanding 
what  an  **  obscure**  newspaper  is.  Perhaps  all  pa- 
pers are  "  obscure,**  unless  Sir  Edward  Bulwer, 
or  Mr.  Irving,  or  Mr.  Dickens,  has  written  to  and 
of  (not  for)  them.  We  half  suspect,  that  the  Mes* 
senger  itself  may  be  in  this  unfortunate  predica- 
ment. We  would,  however,  respectfully  suggest, 
that  this  theme  of  *'  obscure  newspapers,**  be  touch- 
ed rather  lightly  in  this  connexion,  for  the  indirect 
immortality  which  Mr.  Irving  owes  to  his  edition 
of  the  Abridgement  mentioned  above,  is  predica- 
ted, among  other  things,  on  the  certificates  trans- 
planted bodily  from  eight  newspapers,  not  better 
known  among  us,  (whatever  their  conceded  respec- 
tability,) than  is  the  "  Pensamiento**  at  home.  We 
should  be  willing;,  too,  to  forfeit  all  claim  to  credit, 
if  the  article  from  which  we  quoted  the  oflfending 
word,  be  not  pronounced  by  competent  judges,  con- 
siderably above  the  average  ability  of  some  very 
conspicuous  periodicals,  which  quote  the  assertion 
and  swear  to  it,  that  they  are  **  unanimously  and 
universally  popular.'*''  The  article  is  on  Ameri- 
can Literature,  and  is  quite  complete,  as  well  as 
sensible  and  candid.  The  only  defect  which  we 
notice  is,  that  in  spaaking  of  our  light  literature,  it 
entirely  overlooks  the  Knickerbocker.  This  omis- 
sion of  course  argues  the  paper  itself  unknown,  and 
perhaps  in  that  view,  it  is  **  obscure,*'  after  all. 
We  might  go  on  to  an  almost  indefinite  length, 
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m  thus  shewing  the  weakness  and  emptiness  of  the 
ihonsand  little  schemes  for  '*  dodging*'  the  ques- 
tion, which  compose  our  opponent's  elaborate  locn- 
hrations.  We  think,  however,  that  we  have  sac- 
eeeded  in  establishing  beyond  successful  contro- 
▼ersy,  our  two  original  positions :  first,  that  Mr.  Ir- 
Ting  is  deeply  ttnd  vitally  indebted  to  Navarreto ; 
and  secondly,  that  he  is  far  from  having  made  that 
free  acknowledgment,  which  candor  and  a  just 
self-regard  would  seem  to  have  rendered  impera- 
tive. Our  readers  will  pardon,  we  trust,  the  extent 
which  we  have  given  to  our  views,  for  we  felt 
bonnd,  from  the  importance  of  the  subject,  and  a 
respect  for  their  judgment,  to  yield  it  more  than  a 
passing  notice.  We  are  well  aware  of  the  com- 
mon trick  which  has  been  tried  against  us,  in 
•peaking  of  *'  spleen"  and  "  pique  ;**  calling  us 
*' censors,"  ** envious"  too,  and  "malignant" — 
thus  endeavoring  to  sap  the  foundation  of  faith  in 
our  honesty,  when  it  was  not  possible  to  meet  us, 
successfully,  on  the  facts.  Such  schemes  are  very 
old  and  intelligible,  but  still  it  was  oar  wish  to 
expose  them.  Some  men  are  not  capable  of  com- 
prehending so  abstract  a  motive,  as  the  love  of 
troth  for  its  own  sake ;  and  others  are  so  devoid  of 
fairness,  as  not  to  give  credit  for  soch  a  motive, 
even  when  they  are  able  to  understand  it.  To 
which  of  these  classes  our  opponent  belongs,  we 
care  not  to  decide ;  but  we  have  dwelt  on  our  sub- 
ject, in  order,  unequivocally,  to  identify  him  with 
the  one  or  the  other.  It  would  have  been  easy  for 
us  to  have  assumed  the  "  summit  of  our  periodical 
literature,"  and  to  have  revelled  in  that  tempora- 
ry importance,  which  even  the  smallest  can,  for  a 
while,  command,  simply  by  assuming  it.  We  could 
have  readily  postponed  our  reply,  until  men  had 
forgotten  the  attack,  and  could  then  have  set  up 
false  issues  of  our  own,  which  we  might  have 
*'  crushed"  in  a  very  elephantine  way,  to  the  great 
delight  of  our  *'  idols,"  if  we  had  any,  and  at  all 
events,  to  our  own  marvellous  and  perceptible  edi- 
fication. Yet,  if  we  had  done  these  things,  we 
should  have  been  blind  to  their  evil  exemplifica- 
tion in  the  case  before  us,  and  should  have  suffered 
like  our  opponent,  from  the  parallel  drawn  by  men 
of  sense,  between  the  pretension  and  the  reality. 
We  might  have  preached  of  "hypocritical  disclaim- 
ers ;"  and  then,  after  having  reduced  a  great  man's 
toil  of  a  third  of  a  century,  to  the  compass  of  less 
than  "  six  pages,"  we  might  have  hastened  "  to 
disclaim  the  slightest  intention  of  underrating  his 
work  or  fame."'*  Yet,  if  we  had  so  done,  we 
know  our  readers  well  enough,  to  be  assured  that 
they  would  have  required  strong  corroborative  tes- 
timony to  have  believed  us,  notwithstanding  that 
we  have  the  advantage,  not  universally  enjoyed,  of 
general  good  character  to  sustain  our  veracity. 
We  might  have  called  an  opponent's  style  "  inflated 
and  ungrammatical,"  and  then  have  deliberately  fal- 

«*Aug.  Knick.,p.  197. 


sified  a  quotation,**  and  put  our  own  bad  giammar 
into  italics,  as  evidence  of  oar  own  di8cenunent,and 
his  stupidity.  But  then,  we  should  have  trembled 
to  reflect,  that  our  readers  bad  learned  the  deca- 
logue, or  that  they  might  remind  us  of  Byron's 
critics, 
**  WhoM  mtoda,  well  skilled  to  find,  or  fotge  a  fiuV 

had  no  scruples  of  conscience  as  to  the  forging,  whes 
the  finding  would  not  stand  them  in  stead.  It  wis, 
of  course,  our  desire  to  escape  all  these  retribstire 
judgments,  and  we  haTe  conseqoendy  made  it  our 
business  to  abstain  from  dap-trap  altogetha,  and 
denunciation  also,  save  in  self-defence.    We  hare 
made  no  inference,  without  giving  the  premises 
wherefrom  wo  drew  it — no  assertion,  witboat  the 
reference  whereby  it  may  be  Terified  or  contra- 
dicted.   We  have  no  where  endeavored  to  hide  cor 
dearth  of  fact,  behind  insult  or  coarse  inamatioD, 
nor  have  we  striven  to  conceal  the  blankoeas  oToor 
cartridges,  by  the  smoke  and  thunder  of  a  holyday 
cannonade.     Our  only  *^  artifice"  has  been  to  set 
down  men  at  their  real,  not  their  self-estimated  va- 
lue— to  judge  of  things,  not  by  those  whom  they  af^ 
feet,  but  by  themselves.     If  we  have  been  gaflty 
of  any  "  mystification,"  it  has  been  in  avoiding  the 
risk  of  disparaging  ourselves,  while  we  illoatrated 
the  disparagement  self-won  by  our  opponent    la 
fine,  as  we  have  been  likened  to  faithfol  Kent,  and 
stigmatised  as 

«  Some  fellow. 
Who,  having  been  praised  for  blantness,  doth  tlEBd 
A  saucy  roughness,'* 

we  of  course  have  an  unquestioQable  right  to  the 

good  Earl's  defence,  and  say,  with  pride,  that  we 

have  nerer  been  of 

"  Such  smiling  rogoes  as  thest, 
*••••**  who  tarn  their  halcyon  beaks. 
With  every  gale  and  vary  of  their  masters." 

And  further, 

"  *Tis  oor  occupation  to  be  plain. 
We  have  seen  better  faces  in  oor  tine. 
Than  stands  on  any  shoulder," 

*^0n  page  206,  Id.  it  is  said  of  a  oomnraBiestioB.  Its 
grammar  is  quite  as  pellucid  as  that  of  Mr.  lrriog%  Sootbcn 
(why  this  sectional  epithet  ?)  critic,  elsewhere  ootioed;  tf  for 
example,  **The  laborious  student  stands  on  the  shore  of  Um 
stream  of  life,  with  his  own  bark  fast  moored  while  fiolih 
and  Pleasure  lifk  the  sails  of  iknn  and  glide  dowsiwijr 
from  them.**  The  sentence  thns  mutilated,  nads  is  ow 
text,  (March  No.  1841,  p.  238,)  grammatically  th«:*'Tbt 
laborious  student,  dec.  &c.  while  yotOk  and  Health  ud 
Pleasure  lift  the  sails  of  tkeir*s  and  glide  dbwmovdt  vnj 
from  Arm.'*  Could  so  palpable  a  falsification  of  so  {dais  i 
text  have  been  aceidenul?  If  not,  has  the  Kniekerhoek- 
er*8  E!ditor  quite  as  much  reason  to  be  **  ashamed  of  his  o^ 
ponent"  as  of  himself? 

We  will  here  observe,  that  the  proofs  of  the  inst  artids, 
were  not  corrected  by  the  author,  and  several  errors,  (aia- 
ny  indeed,)  crept  in.  This  will  have  been  especially  pff- 
ceptibte  to. a  classical  reader,  in  the  qootations.  Tbt 
somewhat  singular  title  of  *'  Navaneto  on  Spain,"  «tf 
also  a  gift  of  the  compositor.  As  to  the  fttfts,  bowmr. 
we  complain  of  no  errora,  and  challenge  their  swrniattw 
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likely,  from  present  appearances,  to  play  the  At- 
las in  this  controversy. 

A  word  of  Mr.  Inring,  and  we  shall  conclnde  for 
the  present.  Althoogh  we  hare  no  idea  that  it  woald 
be  in  the  power  of  the  ablest  adroeate,  to  extricate 
him  from  the  nnpleasant  position  in  which  it  can- 
not but  be  perceived  that  he  has  placed  himself, 
we  do,  nevertheless,  most  honestly  and  sincerely, 
wish  him  a  worthier  defender  than  the  Knicker- 
bocker. If  we  had  aught  of  spleen  or  malice  to 
gratify,  there  is  no  conceivable  mode  in  which 
those  feelings  could  be  fed  more  gratefully,  than  in 
seeing  him  brought  down  from  the  almost  impreg- 
nable prestige  of  his  high  reputation,  to  the  valley 
of  the  shadow  of  such  protection.  Can  Washing- 
ton Irving  be  dependent  upon  the  poor  pension, 
which  a  draft  in  his  favor  upon  Billingsgate  will 
pay  1  If  American  Literature  has  been  wronged 
by  us  in  his  person,  can  it  be  that  she  is  so  poor, 
as  to  find  no  better  champion  1  There  is  no  can- 
did admirer  of  Mr.  Irving,  but  must  feel  humiliated 
by  perusing  the  defence  to  which  we  have  replied ; 
no  man  of  sound  judgment,  who  can  fail  to  see  that 
it  doea  him  a  thousand  times  more  injustice,  than 
eould  the  harshest  stricture.  It  begets  a  feeling  of 
disguat,  which  may  insensibly,  though  wrongfully 
be  transferred  from  the  advocate  to  the  client.  It 
injures  him  by  creating  the  impression  that  he  keeps 
bad  company.  **  Fasting  and  fusiigation,"  the  pana- 
ceas of  Captain  Rolando,  may  cure  the  disordered 
wits,  the  angry  bile,  or  rustic  breeding  of  his  apolo- 
gist ;  but  sensible  and  respectable  men  will  not  be 
satisfied,  until  Mr.  Irving  disavows  the  connexion. 
They  will  ask  for  something  more  than  bad  temper — 
something  better  than  hard  words,  to  settle  so 
grave  a  question.  Public  opinion  may  often  err, 
for  it  too  often  acta  on  impulse,  and  impulse  will 
ran  wild  ;  but  public  opinion  has  this  stubborn  qua- 
lity, that  it  can  be  neither  coaxed  nor  bullied.  It 
is  broad  in  its  scope,  searching  in  its  scrutiny,  fear- 
less and  peremptory  in  its  judgments.  It  is  wise 
enough  to  know,  that,  where  abuse  begins,  truth 
and  reason  end.  It  is  honest  enough  to  be  above 
the  temptation  to  flatter — independent  enough  to 
q>um  the  control  of  whippers-in. 

To  this  public  opinion,  now,  as  before,  we  sub- 
mit ourselves,  appealing  to  it,  and  not  to  the  small 
clique  around  "  our  table,^'  to  decide  whether  we 
have  made  or  not  a  "highly  probable  statement.*' 
We  again  disclaim,  if  it  can  be  necessary,  all  in- 
tention of  offering  to  Mr.  Irving  the  slightest  per- 
sonal disrespect.  Had  he  not  been  so  long  silent- 
ly aware  of  our  earlier  strictures,  we  should  not, 
even  now,  have  continued  the  discussion  in  his  ab- 
sence. We  shall  hold  ourselves  bound  to  acknow- 
ledge all  errors  which  can  be  pointed  out  to  us, 
and  to  make  amends  for  injustice,  when  it  can  be 
proved  that  we  have  been  guilty  of  it,  in  a  soli- 
tary instance.  Until  some  such  indications  and 
proofs  ahaU  have  appeared,  we  shall  continue  to 


entertain  our  opinions,  as  well  as  to  express  and 
defend  them.  Eighteen  months  hence,  if  life  lasts, 
we  shall  be  as  ready  as  we  are  now,  to  rebuke  the 
violation  of  common  decency,  and  to  show  how 
empty  is  the  assumption  of  superiority,  without 
ability,  information  or  trath,  to  uphold  it 
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PART  IX. 
Period  embraced  from  1658,  to  1674. 

Hardly  was  Lascaris  entombed,  before  the  Grand 
Inquisitor,  Odi,  caore  forward  to  interfere  in  the 
choice  of  his  successor.  He  said  he  was  chargaA 
by  the  Pope,  to  oppose  the  election  of  Martin  Re- 
din  de  Navarre,  as  he  had  been  guilty  of  simony 
and  corruption,  and  was  unworthy  of  the  dignity  to 
which  the  Knights  would  promote  him.  The 
Chapter,  neither  disposed  to  obey  the  Pontiff^s  pro- 
test, nor  the  Inquisitor*s  unjust  accusations,  elected 
Redin  as  their  ruler,  by  a  large  majority.  The 
Grand- Master,  immediately  after  his  inauguration, 
sent  an  envoy  to  Rome,  with  a  letter  from  his  own 
hands,  in  which  he  stated,  that  if.  his  election  did 
not  meet  with  the  approbation  of  his  holiness,  he 
would  resign  his  honors,  and  retire  to  private  life. 
Pope  Innocent  expressed  his  surprise,  that  a  pro- 
position of  such  a  nature,  should  come  from  one 
whom  he  so  much  esteemed,  and  observed,  that  to 
satisfy  the  prince  of  his  friendship,  and  that  the  In- 
quisitor had  mistaken  his  wishes,  he  should  cause 
Odi  to  acknowledge  the  error  he  had  committed, 
and  send  a  favorite  nephew,  who  commanded  his 
galleys,  to  compliment  him  on  his  well-merited 
promotion.  We  might  have  trusted  to  the  Pope^s 
veracity  on  this  occasion,  had  we  not  found  a  cir- 
cumstance recorded  which  leads  us  to  suppose  that 
Odi  acted  strictly  according  to  the  spirit  of  his  in- 
structions, and  that  his  holiness  was  induced  by  a 
bribe  to  lay  the  onus  of  an  action  on  the  Inqusitor, 
which  rightly  belonged  to  himself.  Bichi,  the 
Roman  admiral,  who  went  to  Malta  on  this  occa- 
sion, performed  his  delicate  mission  so  much  (o 
Redin^s  satisfaction,  that  on  his  departure,  he  was 
given  the  rich  commandery  of  Polinizi,  in  Sicily, 
and  the  Grand  Cross  of  the  Order  studded  with 
diamonds  and  other  jewels  of  great  value.  One 
author  has  said  of  this  transaction,  '*  that  it  is  more 
'^  painful  to  the  conscientious  annalist,  to  record 
"  these  mean  infractions  of  honest  principle,  than 
"to  chronicle  great  crimes.*' 

The  Grand-Master  employed  his  brief  reign  of 
three  years,  in  erecting  a  chain  of  watch-towers 
on  the  northern  coast  of  the  island,  to  serve  as  a 
refuge  for  the  country  people  in  ease  of  a  sadden 
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invaaroB.*    Redio  died  on  the  6th  of  Febrnary, 
1660. 

Aon^t  Clennont  de  Chattes  Gassan,  who  suc- 
ceeded him,  was  not  only  famed  for  his  piety, 
learning  and  courage,  bot  also  for  his  honorable 
descent  from  the  Counts  of  Clermont,  who,  for  a 
long  time,  had  rated  as  sovereigns  oyer  a  province 
lying  between  High  Baophine  and  Piedmont.  Cler- 
mont did  not  long  live  to  enjoy  his  honors.  A 
wound  which  he  had  received  some  years  before 
on  the  eoast  of  Barbary,  suddenly  opened  afresh, 
and  proving  incurable  from  his  advanced  age  and 
the  summer  heat,  carried  him  to  his  grave,  when 
he  had  scarcely  reigned  four  months. 

After  various  ballotings,  and  no  little  contention, 
Raphael  Cotiner,  Grand- Bailiff  of  Majorca,  came 
tc  the  vacant  throne.  The  first  subject  of  impor- 
tance, which  claimed  his  attention,  was  to  aid  the 
Venetians,  who  were  sorely  pressed  by  the  Turks 
in  their  defence  of  Candia.  For  this  object,  Louis 
XIV.  had  sent  fonr  thousand  men  with  a  company 
of  cavalry,  and  Pope  Alexander  VII.  had  armed 
and  despatched  his  galleys.  Genoa  also,  nobly 
came  forward  on  this  occasion  to  assist  her  haughty 
rival;  and  only  asked  as  a  compensation  for  the 
army  and  fleet  which  she  offered,  that  the  Vene- 
tians would  acknowledge  her  as  an  equal  power. 
Venice,  however,  as  proud  in  her  decline  as  she 
ever  was  in  the  zenith  of  her  glory,  declined  the 
proffered  assistance,  if  to  be  purchased  on  such  hu- 
miliating terms ;  and  grievously  paid  for  her  folly 
by  the  loss  of  a  possession,  which  had  already  cost 
the  lives  of  thousands  of  her  subjects,  and  millions 
of  money  uselessly  expended.  When  the  different 
Christian  eoromanders  arrived  with  their  squadrons 
off  the  Candian  coast,  they  planned  an  attack  for 
the  recovery  of  Cunea,  a  town  which  the  Turks 
had  taken.  Finding,  however,  they  could  not  be 
supported  by  land  with  a  sufficient  number  of  troops 
to  give  them  any  chanee  of  success,  they  were 
compelled  to  abandon  the  enterprise,  and  content 
themselves  with  bombarding  a  fisw  insignificant 
fortresses  which  were  situated  in  its  vicinity,  the 
most  of  which  tliey  captured.  The  confederate 
feet  then  put  to  sea,  but  not  falling  in  with  a  single 
enemy,  separated  by  common  consent,  and  returned 
to  their  reflective  harbors. 

In  1661,  a  corsair  belonging  to  Tunis,  and  ano- 
ther to  Tripoli,  were  taken  by  the  Maltese,  and 
brought  safely  in  port.  Among  the  three  hundred 
priBoners,  were  a  Turkish  Cadi  with  his  son,  and 
an  envoy  who  had  been  charged  by  the  Sultan 
with  orders  to  all  the  regencies  of  Barbary.  The 
large  sums  paid  for  the  ransom  of  these  persons, 
went  to  replenish  the  somewhat  empty  coffers  of 
the  convent,  while  the  poorer  captives  were  doomed 
to  take  the  vacant  seats  of  those  of  their  coun- 

*  These  places  are  atiti  occipied  by  small  detachments 
•f  Maltese  soldiers,  to  prevent  smafghuc  >Bd  the  iafjinge* 
meat  of  quartntine. 


trymen  who  had  expired  throngh  fatigue  asd  sick- 
ness, when  working  at  the  oars  in  their  gaUejs. 

A  fever  of  a  virulent  nature,  which  raged  at 
Malta  during  the  fall  of  1663,  caused  the  death  of 
the  Grand-Master  on  the  SOth  of  October,  its  most 
regretted  victim.  The  Knights  of  the  Spanish 
labguage  erected  a  beautiful  mausoleum  to  his 
memory  in  the  Arragonian  chapel,  and  bad  eogriF 
ven  on  a  tablet  of  marble,  the  various  services  be 
had  rendered  the  Order  during  his  short  and  glo- 
rious reign. 

Nicolas  Cotoner,  the  Grand-Bailiff  of  Majorca, 
was  called  by  the  unanimous  wish  of  the  deeton, 
to  take  the  throne  vacant  by  his  brotber^s  death. 
So  great  a  popularity  did  this  prince  enjoy,  that  it 
was  proposed  by  Don  Emmanuel  Arrias,  who  pro- 
claimed his  election,  to  waive  the  eereroooiesof  his 
inauguration,  saying  that  be  had  been  elevated  to 
his  dignity  by  common  consent.  This  is  the  only 
instance  recorded  in  the  annals  of  the  Order,  save 
that  of  the  Villarets  in  1307,  where  one  brother 
succeeded  another  in  princely  rule. 

Early  in  1664,  while  the  French  fleet  was  em- 
ployed in  the  Levant,  some  Algerine  corsairs  pot 
to  sea,  and  cruising  along  the  shores  of  Provence 
and  Lauguedoc,  captured  several  vessels.  Lewis 
XIV.,  to  punish  them  for  their  insolence,  and  to 
prevent  the  like  depredations  in  future,  determined 
to  establish  a  colony  on  the  coast  of  Barhary,  and 
selected  Gigeri,  a  town  situated  near  the  sea,  and 
equi-<listant  from  Algiers  and  Bngia,  as  the  place 
best  adapted  for  the  fulfilment  of  his  object  The 
Duke  of  Beaufort,  High  Admiral  of  France,  joined 
by  the  Maltese  commander  with  four  galleys,  set 
sail  from  M ahon  late  in  the  fall,  and  with  a  &- 
vorable  wind,  soon  arrived  at  his  port  of  destina- 
tion. The  town  and  fortress  which  defended  it, 
being  taken  by  surprise,  were  easily  captured,  and 
the  people  and  garrison  put  to  the  sword.  A  Moor- 
ish chief,  perceiving  that  his  enemies  were  erect- 
ing fortifications,  and  intending  to  form  a  perma- 
nent settlement,  collected  a  large  force,  and  making 
a  desperate  attack,  so  weakened  the  French,  thst 
they  were  driven  from  their  position,  and  compelled 
to  rethre  to  their  ships  in  the  greatest  confaaion. 
Four  hundred  soldiers,  who  were  ordered  by  the 
Duke  to  cover  the  embarkation,  perinbed  to  a  man 
while  gallantly  maintaining  their  ground,  and  after 
killing  thrice  the  number  of  their  Arab  foes. 

With  the  departure  of  the  Christians  from  the 
coast  of  Africa,  their  sufferings  did  not  terminate. 
Overtaken  by  a  storm  when  on  their  homeward 
voyage,  many  of  the  ships  were  dismasted,  and  one 
ill-fated  transport  went  down,  and  with  her,  a  regi- 
ment of  cavalry  and  all  her  crew:— a  grievoai 
aight  to  those  on  board  the  other  vessels,  who, 
without  being  able  to  render  the  least  assistanee, 
were  compelled  to  witness  the  pitching  and  tossiaf 
of  the  unmanageable  ship,  and— when  she  snnk^ 
the  stmggles  of  the  mueii  and  horses,  some  of  vhicb 
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had  broken  from  their  fastnesses,  and  swam  around 
them. 

The  reverse  which  the  Maltese  met  with  in  this 
expedition,   was   soon   forgotten  by  their  being 
quickly  engaged  in  other  more  fortonate  and  equally 
daring  achievements.     Two  Knights,  Crainville 
and  Tremieourt — the  one  commanding  the  ^*  Dutch 
Garden,^  a  ship  of  forty  guns,  which  he  had  taken 
the  previous  year  from  the  Algerines,  and  the  lat- 
ter in  a  small  frigate — while  cruising  off  the  island 
of  Samos,  fell  in  with  a  Turkish  caravan  of  twenty- 
two  vessels,  six  of  which  they  captured,  and  dis- 
persed the  rest.    This  result,  however  fortunate 
from  the  great  disparity  of  force,  was  far  eclipsed 
by  the  daring  deed  of  another  Knight,  which  is  of 
80  remarkable  a  character,  that  was  it  not  men- 
tioned by  many  historians,  its  authenticity  might 
well  be  doubted.    The  Chevalier  D'  Hocquincourt, 
running  at  night  under  the  lee  of  Dolphin  island,  to 
get  shelter  from  a  heavy  gale,  found  himself  at  day- 
light in  the  midst  of  a  large  Turkish  fleet,  which 
was  carrying  reinforcements  to   Candia.      This 
monk,  having  bravely  answered  the  officer  who 
summoned  him  to  yield,  that  his  ship  would  be 
given  only  with  the  lives  of  those  who  were  on 
board  to  defend  her,  the  Ottoman  admiral  landed  a 
company  of  archers,  and  making  a  joint  attack  on 
the  Maltese  vessel,  both  from  the  sea  and  shore,  so 
riddled  her,  that  in  a  short  time  she  lay  like  a 
wreck  on  the  water.     Still  her  flag  was  kept  fly- 
ing, and  a  shot  now  and  then  fired  to  tell  her  ene- 
mies she  had  not  surrendered.     The  Turks,  sup- 
posing from  the  little  resistance  which  was  made, 
that  the  ship  could  be  easil}'  taken  by  boarding, 
armed  their  boats  for  the  purpose,  and  rowing 
alongside,  commenced  a  farious  assault.     D'  Hoc- 
quincourt, however,  who  had  at  the  commencement 
of  the  actioOf  sent  his  seamen  below,  that  they 
might  not  be  unnecessarily  exposed  to  the  showers 
of  arrows  which  were  thrown  on  his  deck,  no 
eooner  perceived  the  Infidels*  intention  of  board- 
ing, than  he  had  the  Maltese  at  their  quarters, 
ready  to  repel  them.    Three  separate  attempts 
were  made  by  the  Turics,  in  as  many  successive 
hours,  to  effect  a  footing  on  the  Christian  galley, 
and  as  oflen  were  they  repelled  with  a  grievous 
loss,  carrying  their  dead  and  wounded  with  them. 
The  Musselman  commander,  rendered  furious  by 
his  reverses,  and  mortified  that  with  his  whole  fleet 
he  should  be  unable  to  capture  a  single  enemy, 
gallantly  ordered  his  captains  to  open  a  line,  that 
he  might  lay^alongside  and  finish  the  conflict  alone. 
D*  Hocquincourt,  with  the  remainder  of  his  crew, 
j9word  in  hand,  coolly  awaited  the  Capitano^s  vessel, 
which,  rowed  by  all  its  oars,  and  filled  with  fight- 
ing men,  was  fast  approaching  to  commence  another 
engagement.  When  the  two  vessels  met,  the  shock 
was  so  great,  that  thej  Maltese  galley  was  forced 
from  under  the  high  land,  where  she  had  been  ly- 
ing  becalmed,  and  being  at  the  moment  struck  by 


a  favorable  flaw,  her  sails  were  loosed  and  set,  she 
making  a  most  miraculous  escape.  This  gallant 
Knight  retired  from  the  contest  with  a  severe 
wound  and  a  loss  of  sixty  slain — a  number  equal 
to  one-third  of  his  crew.  Well  would  it  have  been 
for  him  and  his  companions,  had  they  perished  on 
this  honorble  occasion — ^their  lives  having  only  been 
spared  for  a  few  months,  to  be  lost  by  shipwreck 
on  the  African  coast. 

In  1665,  the  elder  Tremieourt,  brother  of  him 
whom  we  have  once  named,  and  whose  sad  fate 
we  shall  soon  have  reason  to  deplore,  while  cruis- 
ing off  Alexandria  with  his  friend,  the  Chevalier 
de  Barre,  fell  in  with  two  Turkish  merchantmen, 
both  of  which  keeping  together,  tried  to  escape. 
Tremieourt,  having  first  come  up  with  his  enemies, 
gave  them  battle ;  but  in  attempting  to  board,  he 
received  a  musket  shot  in  his  head,  and  shortly 
after  expired.  The  Christians,  nothing  daunted 
by  the  loss  of  their  commander,  would  have  soon 
taken  the  Infidel  galley,  had  not  the  Turkish  cap- 
tain most  effectually  prevented  it,  by  setting  fire  to 
his  magazine,  and  blowing  her  up,  with  all  on 
board.  In  the  midst  of  the  havock  and  confusion 
caused  among  the  Maltese  by  this  explosion,  the 
other  vessel  escaped. 

When  the  news  of  Tremicourt's  decease  was 
received  at  Malta,  his  brother  became  desirous  of 
living  only  to  avenge  his  death.  As  soon  as  he 
got  his  galley  in  readiness  he  put  to  sea,  and  sailed 
for  the  coast  of  Barbary.  Four  days  after  his  de- 
parture from  Valletta,  falling  in  with  five  Tripo- 
line  corsairs,  he,  with  more  courage  than  prudence, 
ran  down  among  them,  and  opened  a  brisk  cannon- 
ade. Having  most  fortunately  succeeded  in  dis- 
masting two  of  his  enemies,  he  seized  the  oppor- 
tunity while  the  others  hauled  oflf  to  assist  their 
crippled  companions,  to  withdraw  from  so  unequal 
a  contest,  leaving  the  Moors  in  astonishment  and 
admiration,  at  his  daring  deed.  The  Maltese,  suf- 
fering only  a  trifling  damage  in  this  engagement, 
continued  on  their  cruise.  Hardly  had  they  ar- 
rived on  the  coast  of  Africa,  near  which  it  was 
their  wont  to  sail,  that  they  might  make  prizes  of 
the  small  vessels  plying  between  the  different  ports, 
before  they  experienced  a  hurricane  from  the 
Northward,  which,  notwithstanding  all  their  exer- 
tions, drove  them  on  shore  and  left  their  galley  a 
perfect  wreck.  The  shipwrecked  seamen  soon 
discovered  by  a  roving  band  of  Arabs,  were  made 
prisoners  of  war  as  they  landed,  and  taken  to  Tri- 
poli for  slavery  or  ransom.  Through  the  interces- 
sion of  the  French  consul,  a  sum  had  been  named 
and  accepted  by  the  Bashaw,  for  the  release  of  the 
Knights,  when  unfortunately,  one  of  the  corsairs 
which  had  been  dismasted  in  the  recent  engage- 
ment put  in  for  repairs,  and  Tremieourt,  recognized 
by  some  of  her  crew,  was  held  in  bondage.  Ach- 
met,  the  governor,  observing  that  after  the  infor- 
mation be  had  received,  no  contract  was  binding, 
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when  bis  head  would  be  made  to  pay  the  forfeit  of 
bis  liberation.  Tremicoart  being  sent  to  Adriano- 
ple  (the  capital  of  European  Turkey),  was  taken 
before  Mahoromed  IV.,  the  reigning  Sultan,  and 
interrogated  in  the  following  manner : 

Sultan,  *'  Art  thou  the  maji  who  with  a  single 
ship  engaged  five  of  my  largest  Tripoline  ressels  V 

"  The  same/'  replied  the  undaunted  Knight. 

Sultan.     "  What  country  gave  thee  birth  I" 

"  France,"  replied  Tremicourt. 

SuUim.  ''Thou  art  then  a  deserter,  for  the 
most  solemn  peace  exists  between  the  King  of 
France  and  myself 

Tremicourt.  "*Tis  true,  I  am  a  Frenchman, 
but  I  am  likewise  a  Knight  of  Malta;  and,  by  that 
profession,  am  obliged  to  venture  my  life  against 
the  enemies  of  the  Christian  faith. ^^ 

Mohammed,  pleased  with  his  martial  bearing, 
courage  and  youth,  for  he  was  scarcely  one  and 
twenty  years  old,  treated  him  with  the  greatest 
kindness,  and  made  the  most  advantageous  offers 
to  induce  him  to  enter  his  navy.  It  is  even  said 
he  proposed  to  give  his  daughter  in  marriage,  and 
advance  him  to  the  dignity  of  high  admiral,  would 
he  but  change  his  religion  and  enter  his  service. 
The  Sultan,  mortified  by  having  all  his  splendid 
offisrs  refused,  determined  to  see  what  effect  a 
cruel  treatment  might  have  on  the  unbending  spi- 
rit of  the  gallant  Knight ;  he  had  him  immured  for 
fifteen  days  in  a  cold,  dark,  and  dirty  dungeon,  and 
fed  on  the  most  loathsome  food. 

This  period  of  his  confinement  passed,  he  was 
taken  a  se<fond  time  before  the  Ottoman  Emperor, 
and  offered  his  choice  either  to  become  a  Mohom- 
medan,  and  be  advanced  to  the  highest  dignity,  or 
to  suffier  by  the  hands  of  the  executioner  an  igno- 
minious death.  Tremicourt,  neither  to  be  bribed 
by  honors,  nor  driven  by  suffering  to  leave  the 
cross  of  Christ,  nobly  answered  that  he  would  not 
purchase  his  life  at  the  price  of  his  soul,  and  fell  a 
martyr  to  his  resolution.  After  execution,  his 
maimed  and  corseless  trunk  was  thrown  in  the  He- 
bnis,t  which  washed  the  walls  of  Adrianople,  while 
the  head  was  left  on  shore,  to  be  spit  upon  by  the 
Infidel  women,  and  to  be  kicked  about  as  a  play 
thing  by  their  children. 

Don  Carlos,  having,  in  1666,  succeeded  to  the 
Spanish  throne,  |he  Grand-Master  sent  his  admiral 
to  Barcelona,  to  convey  the  Infanta  to  her  husband, 
they  having  never  seen  each  other,  and  only  been 
married  by  proxy.  For  this  service,  so  oppor- 
tunely rendered,  the  Emperor  expressed  his  indebt- 
edness in  an  autograph  letter,  as  did  the  Empress 
by  a  magnificent  present.  Cotoner  also,  to  ac- 
knowledge bis  loyalty  at  this  time,  sent  an  envoy 
with  a  falcon  to  the  Duke  of  Sermonetta,  the  then 

*  Boisgelin. 

t  **  Now  known  u  the  Maritsa,  which  receives  into  its 
water*,  a  little  abova  Adrianople,  the  Hardetus,  now  the  Aida 
and  a  little  below  the  city,  the  Tonskoa,  now  the  Tonga.** '  granted  to  any  body  of  men,  not  even  their  ova  mbjects. 


Viceroy  of  Sicily,  and  received  in  leton,  a  oew 
investiture  of  the  islands  which  were  under  his  role. 

Monsieur  De  la  Haye,  French  ambassador  at 
Constantinople,  and  the  Duke  of  Beaufort,  vbom 
we  have  before  mentioned  as  Commander-io-Chief 
at  Gigeri,  arriving  at  Malta  about  this  period,  when 
on  their  way  to  the  Levant,  were  received  by  a 
guard  of  honor,  and  with  a  general  salute  of  artil- 
lery. This  visit  is  recorded  merely  to  meotioD 
that  the  Duke,  declining  to  gire  to  Cotooer  the 
title  of  Highness,  which  he  claimed  by  custom,  and 
as  the  head  of  a  sovereign  Order,  was  refosed  a 
reception  at  the  palace,  and  left  the  island  witboot 
making  the  Grand-Master*s  acquaintance. 

Employed  as  the  squadron  of  the  Order  had  beea 
for  many  years  in  aid  of  the  Veaetians  at  Caadia, 
and  serving  as  many  Maltese  monks  were  m  de- 
fence of  the  fortresses  which  protected  the  capital 
of  the  island,  almost  to  the  day  of  its  capture  by 
the  Ottoman  army,  will,  we  trust,  be  a  suffieient 
excuse  for  our  saying  a  word  of  the  terminatioD  of 
this  siege,  as  we  have  found  it  recorded  in  Vene- 
tian history;* — a  siege  which,  in  its  '*  various  as- 
*'  saults  and  valiant  sallies,  its  traverses  extraordi- 
'*  nary,  its  rencounters  bloody,  and  resistance  vigo- 
**  rous,  cost  the  lives  of  thirty  thousand  Christiaoa, 
"  and  four  times  as  many  Turks.'* 

In  1670,  Morosini,  who  commanded  at  Caodia, 
finding  himself  deserted  by  his  Maltese,  German, 
French,  and  Roman  auxiliaries,  was  obliged  to 
conclude  a  treaty  with  his  enemy,  and  save  the 
lives  of  his  soldiers  by  the  loss  of  his  garrison. 

'*  Perhaps  no  clearer  image  can  be  coovejed  of 
"  the  profound  impression  stamped  upon  the  sa- 
*'  tional  mind  bv  the  remembrance  of  the  tenois  of 
**  this  mighty  struggle,  than  by  stating  that  even  to 
**  this  hour,  after  the  lapse  of  more  than  a  centory 
"  and  a  half,  if  a  Venetian  wishes  to  imply  a  war 
"  to  the  knife,  he  proverbially  terms  it '  Una  Gnexn, 
"  di  Candia.' " 

The  treaty  of  peace,  which  was  concluded  by 
the  Venetian  General  and  the  Grand  Vizier  at 
Candia,  having  been  ratified  by  the  respeetive  go- 
vernments, the  Grand- Master  feared  lest  the  Sol- 
tan  should  send  his  fleet  to  Malta,  to  pnoish  the 
Order  for  their  interference  in  the  Candian  war. 
To  prevent  a  surprise,  and  be  prepared  for  any 
emergency,  Cotoner  put  his  fortresses  in  atboroagb 
state  of  defence ;  and  with  the  assistance  of  Val- 
perga,  a  celebrated  Italian  engineer,  who  had  been 
sent  by  the  Duke  of  Savoy  for  the  purpose,  laid 
the  foundation  of  those  extensive  fortifications  now 
known  as  the  Cotonera — ^in  the  building  of  which, 
the  Grand-Master,  for  a  time,  beggared  both  him- 
self and  his  convent. 

A  new  fort  called  Ricasoli,  after  a  Knight  who 

*  So  sensible  were  the  Venetians  of  the  services  which 
had  been  rendered  by  the  Knigfats,  that  th^y  allowed  tbea 
"  to  appear  armed  in  their  towns — a  privilege  never  bs^** 
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gave  thirty  tboasand  crowns  towards  its  erection, 
was  bailt  on  a  head  land  which  commanded  the  en- 
trance of  the  great  harbor.  Large  additions  were 
also  made  to  La  Floriana,  a  work  of  much  impor- 
tance, which  was  commenced  during  the  reign  of 
Lascaris,  and  left  unfinished  for  want  of  the  funds, 
which  were  necessary  for  its  completion. 

Nicholas  Gotoner,  on  the  5th  of  May,  1673, 
made  OTcr  all  the  titles  of  his  West-India  posses- 
sions to  Monsieur  Colbert,  the  Prime  Minister  of 
France.* 

*  When  our  last  article  was  fioished,  we  did  not  intend 
to  say  more  of  the  West-India  islands,  or  of  their  disposal 
by  the  convent.  But  having,  since  then,  been  favored  with 
a  perusal  of  the  last  will  and  testament  of  Paul  Raphael 
Spinola,  who  was  in  1687,  at  the  time  it  was  written.  Prior 
of  Lombardy,  and  Knight  Grand-Cross  of  the  Order,  our 
opinions  are  changed,  and  we  are  persuaded  that  Cotoner 
and  his  council  were  influenced  by  other  motives  than  those 
we  have  ascribed  to  thera,  when  they  consented  to  yield 
the  titles  of  their  West-India  pdssessions.  We  return  to 
this  subject  again,  that  we  may  correct  the  error  into  which 
we  were  led  by  following  the  statements  of  several  histo- 
rians, whose  works  we  had  consulted,  and  from  which  our 
conclusions  were  drawn. 

The  Reverend  Bailiff  commenced  his  will,  by  requesting 
tbat  immediately  on  his  decease,  several  hundred  masses 
should  be  said  for  the  salvation  of  his  soul.  Well  ac- 
quainted as  we  are  with  the  ceremonies  of  the  Catholic 
church,  this  request  would  not  have  appeared  at  all  singu- 
lar, had  not  the  aged  monk  named  the  sum  of  a  few  cents 
to  be  paid  for  each  mass,  amounting  in  all  to  one  hundred 
dollars.  Wealthy  as  Spinola  was,  it  would  appear  as  if  he 
either  valued  his  soul  at  a  trifling  price,  or  placed  no  confi- 
dence in  the  services  of  those  whom  he  had  hired  to  pray 
for  its  salvation.  It  may  be  that  the  gallspt  admiral,  when 
cruising  on  the  coasts  of  fiarbary,  Syria,  Egypt  and  Tur- 
key, had  performed  deeds  which  his  conscience  would  not 
justify,— and  thinking  that  if  his  whole  fortune  was  given 
in  masses  for  his  soul,  it  might  be  insufficient  for  the  pur- 
pose of  its  salvation,  wisely  concluded  to  leave  only  a  few 
pounds  to  the  hungry  priests,  who  always  looked  for  a  re- 
membrance when  any  distinguished  commander  died. 

Spinola,  after  bequeathing  several  large  sums,  and  pro- 
viding for  his  numerous  servants,  among  whom  was  a  wo- 
man wlio  is  supposed  to  have  been  his  housekeeper,  (as  the 
Knights  were  not  allowed  to  marry,)  comes  to  the  ninth 
chapter  of  his  will,  which  is  in  substance  as  follows : 

**  Had  I  not  been  defrauded  by  my  friends,  been  obliged  to 
support  my  late  nephew  when  in  command  of  a  galley,  and 
pay  his  expenses  on  his  promotion  as  Knight  Grand-Cross 
of  the  Order ;  had  i  not  defrayed  all  the  expenses  of  the 
Allergo  di  Italia,  while  for  the  six  years  I  was  admiral,  and 
supported  a  number  of  Knights  from  my  own  purse,  besides 
contributing  largely  for  the  defence  of  the  convent  in  a  time 
of  great  consternation,  when  threatened  with  an  attack  from 
the  Turks,  my  yearly  revenue  of  twenty-four  thousand  dol- 
lars would  have  never  been  expended,  and  the  amount  of 
my  fortune  thereby  greatly  increased.  I  do  not  complain 
of  my  pecuniary  sacrifices  :  they  were  made  for  the  public 
good.  But  that  (or  all  my  services,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  I  should  have  been  treated  by  the  Grand-Master  in 
such  a  manner,  as  to  compel  me  to  resign  my  offices,  tbat 
I  might  not  mingle  with  him  in  his  councils,  is  inexcusable, 
and  cannot  be  forgotten  by  me  at  this  time,  while  willing 
away  my  worldly  effects. 

*'  Differing  as  I  shall  from  all  my  predecessors  in  the  dis- 
position of  my  property,  I  deem  it  a  duty  which  1  owe  to 


my  memory  to  leave  on  record,  the  reasons  which  have  in- 
fluenced me  thus  to  act.  I  hope  they  will  be  found  suffi* 
cient  to  excuse  my  conduct  with  tho8«  who,  were  itiey  ig- 
norant of  the  circumstances,  might  otherwise  be  disposed 
to  c-ondemn  me. 

"  For  many  years  I  have  been  as  much  opposed  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  revenue  of  the  convent  has  been  expended, 
as  I  have  to  the  character  of  those  persons  who  have  had 
charge  of  oar  treasury,  and  so  rx>ntinuaily  abused  their 
trust.  Oflentimes  have  worthy  monks  been  left  by  them  to 
linger  in  poverty,  and  to  come  on  roe  for  support^  while 
others  of  no  experience  have  been  appointed  to  lucrative 
situations,  though  wealthy  from  their  own  paternal  estates. 
For  attempting  to  prevent  this  conduct  on  the  part  of  my 
superiors,  I  have  been  exposed  to  insult,  and  compelled  to 
submit  to  vexations  and  dignities,  which  were  hard  to  be 
borne  by  a  person  of  my  distinction,  and  conscions  as  I  was 
of  the  rectitude  of  my  actions.  But  all  these  grievnnces  I 
would  have  willingly  forgotten,  had  not  the  late  Grand- 
Master,  contrary  to  my  earnest  advice,  disposed  of  the  four 
islands  which  we  held  in  the  Archipelago  of  America.  For 
this  act,  so  injurious  to  his  memory,  so  detrimental  to  the 
interests  of  his  Order,  and  so  much  in  opposition  to  the 
wishes  of  their  inhabitants,  who  prayed  that  they  might  re- 
main under  our  rule,  I  cannot  even  find  the  shadow  of  an 
excuse.  The  titles  to  these  possessions  from  His  Most 
Christian  Majesty,  were  indisputable ;  our  only  tribute 
being  that  of  sending  a  crown  of  gold  lo  each  prince,  on  hit 
accession  to  the  throne  of  France.  It  could  not  have  been 
to  rid  us  of  this  paltry  tribute,  that  these  islands  were  sold. 

'*  Had  our  treasury  been  empty,  and  the  government  of 
our  foreign  possessions  a  bill  of  expense,  I  will  most  readily 
allow  that  Cotoner  and  his  council  acted  wisely  lo  fifd  a 
ptirchasor  for  them,  that  we  might  be  rid  of  our  burthen, 
even  if  the  vile  and  insignificant  price  for  which  they  might 
be  sold  should  never  be  paid.  But  there  were  no  such 
excuses.  Our  condition  at  home  was  not  so  bad,  neither 
were  our  affairs  abroad  so  desperate  as  to  require  any  such 
action.  We  were  not  poor,  at  least  I  should  judge  so  from 
the  careless  and  extravagant  conduct  of  those  who  bad 
charge  of  our  treasury ;  and  so  far  were  our  American  colo- 
nies from  being  a  burthen,  that  we  were  deriving  from  them 
a  yearly  increasing  revenue.  One  fertile  island  alone,  that 
of  St.  Croix,  irrigated  as  it  was  with  abundance  of  water, 
and  improved  as  it  had  been,  by  the  labor  of  more  than 
three  thousand  workmen,  promised,  when  brought  into  a 
perfect  state  of  cultivation,  to  bring  a  larger  sum  into  the 
treasury,  than  all  the  seven  tongues  of  the  Order  put  to- 
gether, with  all  their  Priories,  Bail  wicks  and  Commands- 
ries ;  and  by  the  rentals  from  these  estates,  we  might  have 
maintained  a  large  and  well  equipped  fleet  of  galleys  to  act 
against  the  enemies  of  our  Holy  Faith. 

"M  ether  could  we  be  ignorant  of  the  state  of  St.  Chris- 
tophers, where  the  lata  Bailiff  De  Poincy  resided  in  a 
princely  style.*    The  report  of  the  Chevalier  De  Sales, 

*  The  following  notices  of  De  Poincy,  which  we  have 
found  recorded  in  the  **  Chronology  of  St.  Christophers,** 
may  not  be  uninteresting,  indebted  as  the  Maltese  were  to 
his  wisdom  and  sagacity  for  their  possession  of  those 
islands  in  the  Archipelago  of  America : 

**  1661.  De  Poincy  arrives  as  governor  from  France. 

**  1641.  fie  Poincy  executes  Maret,  one  of  his  old  cap- 
tains, on  mere  suspicion  of  crime ;  this  and  other  violent 
proceedings  cause  discontent. 

"1651.  M.  De  Poincy  buys  of  the  French  West-India 
Company,  their  share  of  the  island  of  St.  Kitts. 

"1653.  The  King  of  France  makes  a  request  of  St.  Kitta    . 
to  the  Knights  of  the  Order  of  Malu. 

**  1660.  April  11th,  De  Poincy  dies  aged  77,  succeeded  by 
the  Chevalier  De  Sales." 
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nephew  of  that  great  Saint,  Francis  De  Sales,  wan  before 
us,  in  which  he  stated  that  the  revenues  of  the  island  was 
sufficiently  large,  not  only  to  pay  all  the  debts  left  by  his 
predecessor,  De  Poincy,  but  also  to  defray  all  the  expenses 
of  the  government  (a  no  trifling  sum),  and  still  leave  a  large 
annual  income  to  the  credit  of  the  Order.  Our  vassals, 
twenty  thousand  in  number,  who  lived  in  the  Western  part 
of  the  island,  paid  us  a  yearly  tribute  of  twelve  hundred 
and  fifty  cantars  of  sugar ;  and  from  our  own  manufactory, 
which  was  well  supplied  with  implements  and  utensils,  and 
worked  by  seven  hundred  male  and  female  slaves,  whom 
we  owned  (and  were  of  themselves  a  treasure),  we  pro- 
duced a  like  quantity,  which  might  have  been  readily  sold, 
and  the  proceeds  sent  to  our  treasury. 

"  When  our  aforementioned  affectionate  vassals  beard  of 
the  Grand-Master's  intention  to  dispose  of  his  West  India 
property,  thev  sent  a  petition  to  Malta,  in  which  they  glo- 
rified themselves  in  being  faithful  servants  of  the  Order; 
and  offered,  should  Cotoner  have  been  forced  to  this  trans- 
action from  the  want  of  money,  to  furnish  the  requisite  sum, 
would  he  but  allow  them  to  remain  under  his  rule,  and  not 
become  the  subjects  of  France.  Six  thousand  of  thesti 
people,  among  whom  were  many  wealthy  merchants,  hear- 
ing their  petition  was  not  to  be  granted,  were  so  much  dis- 
pleased, that  they  left  the  island  in  their  own  vessels,  and 
sailed  for  St.  Domingo ;  where,  on  their  arrival,  they  se- 
lected a  site  for  a  town,  far  from  the  Spanish  metropolis 
and  its  fortifications,  and  commenced  erecting  their  habita- 
tions. Such  was  the  character  of  that  portion  of  our  vas- 
sals, who  are  now  living  in  St.  Domingo  in  a  flourishing 
state,  as  an  independent  community,  and  under  a  republi- 
can form  of  government."* 

Notwithstanding  the  Grand-Master  wished  it  to  be 
thought  by  the  Spaniards,  that  he  was  opposed  to  the  ali- 
enation of  these  islands,  and  was  compelled  to  consent 
thereto,  by  Monsieur  Colbert,  the  Prime  Minister  of  France, 
yet  such  was  not  the  case.  The  transfer  of  these  posses- 
sions was  knowingly  and  willingly  made.  In  closing  my 
remarks  on  this  subject,  I  will  only  add.  that  the  stigma  at- 
taclied  to  this  impolitic,  ill-advised,  and  inexcusable  trans- 
action, roust  ever  remain  with  Cotoner  and  his  councils— 
they  being  the  dupes  of  Monsieur  Colbert,  who  secured  his 
promotion  by  adding  these  jewels  to  the  crown  of  France — 
and  cared  not  whom  he  sacrificed,  did  be  but  obtain  the 
favor  of  his  king.f 

*  Situated  as  this  Republic  was,  so  near  our  own  shores, 
it  would  be  interesting  to  know  something  of  its  fate. 

t  Spinola*s  will  was  accidentally  found  among  the  pa- 
pers of  a  Maltese  notary,  named  Andrew  Valla,  who  was 
deceased  in  Villetta  more  than  one  hundred  aiwl  thirty 
years  ago.  It  is  now  in  the  possession  of  Robert  Slythe, 
£sq.,  mv  respected  colleague  of  Sardinia — ^to  whom  I  am 
indebted  for  its  perusal. 


NOTICES  OF  NEW  WORKS. 

LIBRARY  OF  SELECT  NOVELS. 

The  Disowned  and  Devereux,  constitute  No.'s  If.  and 
111.  of  the  series,  which  the  Messrs.  Harper  are  getting  up 
under  this  classification,  at  the  rate  of  a  pistareen  per  vo- 
lume. As  a  combination  of  paper,  ink  and  letters,  they 
are  *dirt  cheap;'  but  as  books,  they  are  'dear  at  any  price.' 
The  tendency  of  all  of  Bulwer's  novels  is  of  an  evil  kind. 
Sir  Edward  has  talents,  and  writes  well.  Had  his  pen 
been  half  so  ready  in  the  cause  of  virtue  as  it  has  been  in 
that  of  vice,  he  might  have  gone  down  to  the  grave,  rejoi- 
cing that  be,  for  one,  had  not  lived  altogether  in  vain.  He 
has  labored  bard  to  make  vice  comely,  and  to  paint  it  in 
attractive  but  deceitful  colors.  Devereux  and  the  Disown- 
ed, are  both  well  known  to  the  novel  reading  community — 
they  can  now  buy  them  from  Messrs.  Smith,  Drinker  and 
Morria,  at  25  cts.  per  copy.  Little  enough  in  all  con- 
science, for  so  large  a  dose  of  moral  poison! 

HoFi  Leslie  ;  or.  Early  Times  in  Massachusetts,  by 
the  author  of  "The  Lin  woods,"  "Poor  Rich  Man,"  "Live 
and  Let  Live,*'  "  Redwood,"  &c.     In  two  vols. ;  New- 
York  :  Harper  &  Brothers— 1842. 
This  work  comes  from  quite  another  quarter,  and  con- 
trasts favorably  from  every  point  of  view,  with  the  "  select 
novels"  from  uulwer's  pen.     Miss  Sedgwick  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful,  and  what  is  of  far  higher  priisc,  one  of  the 


most  uaeftd  female  writers  of  America.  lo  all  she  doea, 
there's  an  object  and  an  aim  in  virtue's  cause ;  a  lesson  in 
morality,  and  a  precept  for  good.  Hope  Leslie  is  descrip- 
tive of  early  times  in  Massachusetts — the  scenes  are  laid 
among  the  Puritans  and  Indians  of  those  times.  They  are 
drawn  in  colors  that  both  please  and  edify.  To  the  Ame- 
rican reader,  Hope  Leslie  is  one  of  the  nnost  deliglitful 
novels  of  the  day.  It  may  be  had  at  the  bookstore  of 
Messrs.  Smith,  Drinker  and  Morris. 

Poems,  by  the  Ladv  Flora  Hastings— 2nd  Edition.    Wil. 
liam  Blackwood  &  Sons :  Edinburgh  and  London — 1842. 

This  is  the  lady,  our  readers  will  recollect — who,  two  or 
three  years  ago,  was  so  cruelly  and  shamefully  treated  by 
Queen  Victoria.  Under  the  Royal  displeasure  and  pente- 
cution,  she  paid  the  debt  of  nature.  Her  poema  and  fozi- 
tive  writings  were  then  collected,  and  published  for  the  first 
time,  by  her  sister  Sophia.  The  perusal  of  this  little  vol- 
ume cannot  fail  to  heighten  the  reader's  respect  and  admi- 
ration towards  the  Lady  Flora.  Her  poems  breathe  a  pore 
and  delightful  harmony,  ever  and  anon  swellxag  into  strains 
of  true  sublimity. 

Politics  in  this  country  is  the  nnost  absorbing  object  of 
amliition,  as  it  is  the  principal  road  lo  prefennenl  and  dis- 
tinction. But  few  succeed  to  eminence  in  other  pursuits, 
because  so  many  are  allured  by  the  excitement  and  notori- 
ety which  that  precarious  life  induces,  that  few  devote 
their  talents  exclusively  to  other  departments  of  oaefolnrss 
and  fame.  Occasionally  we  find  some  who  am  emiaeot  as 
orators,  politicians,  and  statesmen,  turning  aside  for  a  time, 
from  the  anxious  halls  of  legislation  to  the  more  interesting 
study  of  the  fine  arts,  and  the  quiet  enjoyment  of  the  more 
elegant  pursuits  of  literature. 

Of  this  number,  may  be  mentioned,  Richatd  Henry  Wilde 
of  Georgia.  Eminent  as  a  statesman,  graceful  and  forci- 
ble as  an  orator  in  Congress,  be  has  abstracted  himself 
from  the  turmoil  of  politics,  for  a  period,  to  study  the  Hie* 
rature  of  Italy — ana  has  lately  published  bis  conjectures 
and  researches  concerning  the  k>ve,  madness,  and  imprison- 
ment of  Torquato  Tasso ;  a  work  graceful  and  polished  m 
style,  and  abounding  in  classic  beauty  and  erudite  researrh. 
Occasionally,  too,  he  has  bent  his  mind  to  the  beauties  of 
song  and  poetry.  As  a  specimen  of  the  latter,  I  have  taken 
the  liberty  of  extracting  from  the  autograph  for  puMicatios, 
the  following  pl^ful  impromptu,  to  two  Ladiea,  who  is- 
quested  through  a  friend  the  author's  autograph ; 

**  Can  I  refuse  when  ladies  fair  demand 
The  worthless  tribute  of  my  name  and  handT 
Yet  to  divide  them  between  two  I'm  loath — 
Rather  than  neither,  will  you  each  take  bothf** 

And,  also,  from  the  page  of  an  album,  the  lines  that  fel- 
low, which  are  txHh  touching  and  elegant  in  thonghl,  and 
so  very  poetic  that  they  have  but  to  be  read  lo  be  admired : 

*'  Of  haman  life  from  youth  to  age. 
This  Book,  an  apt  sad  emblem  seeow, — 

Hope  promises  to  nil  each  page, 

with  friendship,  low,  or  pleaaure's  dreams. 


M 


Time  wears  apace—  bat  day  by  day 
Hope's  promises  are  all  forgot ; 
Some  flowers  are  scattered  by  the  way, 
Bnt  here's  a  blank — and  there's  a  blot. 

"  At  length  they  fill — revolving  years 
Add  their  memorials  sad  or  kind. 

But  some  are  sullied  by  our  tears 
And  some  have  left  a  stain  tiehind. 

"And  when  in  ader  times  we  turn. 
Our  memory,  or  our  pages  o'er, 

'Tis  but  too  oft,  alas !  to  mourn 
O'er  all  we  knew,  and  know  no  more  * 

"  The  hand  that  traced  some  lines  is  old — 
The  spirit  that  flashed  here  has  fled— 

Others  recall  wann  hearts— now  cold — 
The  rfaanged — the  absent,  or  the  dead. 

**  Then  why  should  we  embalm  the  past. 
Since  the  fond  record  only  tells. 

That  Love  and  Hope,  and  Life  at  last, 
Are  broken  charms,  and  baffled  spells  I 

"  I  do  not  know  .  .  .    They  say  that  Eve 
Some  flowers  of  Eden  chose  to  keep 

O'er  all  she  prized  and  left  to  grieve 
O'er  all  she  loved,  and  bst  to  werpw" 
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BIBTH-DAY  SONNET. 

The  sands  of  one  year  move  have  filled  life's  glass  ! 

Become  they  brighter  with  the  march  of  time  ? 

Move  they  unto  a  purer,  heavenlier  clime? 
Or  grow  ttiey  earthly,  as  the  swift  years  pass? 
Pass  the  years  swiftly  more  7  Moments,  alas ! 

Seem  years  in  moving— and  yet  years  do  climb. 
Till  they  our  youth's  aspirings,  far  surpass, 

And  send  us  back  to  seek  our  vanished  prime. 
One  little  year !  with  how  much  it  is  fraught 

Ofltimes  of  life  !  yea,  apd  of  death  how  much 
May  we  in  its  few  moons  be  deeply  taught ! 

Hopes — pleasures — expectations — how  the  touch 
Of  the  chill  finger  which  drives  these  away, 
Doth  turn  our  thoughts  to  things  be>ond  the  clay ! 

MiUvHUt  New-York,  1842.  cyllknb. 


LETTERS  OF  AN  ITALIAN  EXILE. 

TranMlaUdhy  H.  T.  Tuekemum. 

T.  W.  White.  Esq. 

Dear  Sir^ — The  following  letters  accidentally  fell  into 
my  hands  recently.  They  were  written  a  few  years  since 
by  a  young  Italian,  a  man  of  education  and  character,  and 
one  of  the  many  innocent  victims  of  political  persecution 
who  have  sought  an  asylum  in  the  New  World.  As  pre- 
senting the  first  impressions  of  an  enlightened  and  sensi- 
tive foreigner  upon  his  arrival  among  uh,  they  are  not 
without  interest,  and  seem  well  calculated  to  excite  sym- 
pathy and  respect.  I  have  therefore  translated  them  for 
the  Messenger.  They  were  addressed  to  the  exile's  friends 
at  home,  and  of  course  were  never  intended  for  publication 
here. 


'*  I  was  reading  Yorick  and  Didimo*  on  the  26th 
of  December,  the  very  day  preceding  your  depar- 
ture ;  and  I  wept  for  you,  for  Didimo  and  myself, 
earnestly  wishing,  at  the  moment,  that  our  coun- 
trymen would  yield  at  least  the  tribute  of  a  tear  to 
the  memory  of  Foscolo,  recalling  his  sublime  mind 
and  the  history  of  those  lofty  but  hopeless  feelings 
which  drove  him  a  wanderer,  out  of  Italy,  to  find 
repose  only  in  the  grave." 

I  often  ponder  upon  these  few  words  written  by 
you  on  the  blank  leaf  of  my  Didimo.  I  can  never 
read  them  unmoved,  for  they  awaken  a  sad  emo- 
tion in  my  heart,  as  if  they  were  the  last  accents  I 
am  destined  to  hear  from  your  lips.  Never  have 
I  so  vividly  felt  the  absence  of  your  voice — your 
presence  and  your  counsel — as  now  that,  driven  by 
my  hapless  fortune  to  a  distant  land,  I  have  no  one 
either  to  compassionate  or  cheer  me,  nor  any  with 
whom  to  share  my  joy  or  sorrows.    Believe  me, 

*  The  name  assumed  by  Foscolo  as  translator  of  Sterne's 
Sentimental  Journey. 


Eugenic,  the  love  of  country  and  friends  was 
never  so  ardent  in  my  bosom  as  now,  that  I  am  de- 
prived of  them ;  and  time,  instead  of  healing,  seems 
rather  to  irritate  the  wound  which  preys  so  deeply 
upon  my  heart.  I  oflen  wrote  you  while  on  the 
Atlantic,  describing  the  various  incidents  of  our 
voyage,  the  dangers  we  encountered,  and  the  fear- 
ful and  sweet  sensations  I  alternately  experienced, 
as  the  sea  lashed  itself  into  a  tempest,  or  reposed 
beneath  the  mild  effulgence  of  a  tranquil  night. 
But  upon  reviewing  those  letters,  I  find  they 
breathe  too  melancholy  a  strain,  and  are  quite  too 
redolent  of  my  wayward  humor,  even  for  a  dear 
friend^s  perusal ;  and,  besides  reaching  you  too  late, 
they  could  only  serve  to  grieve  both  yourself  and  my 
poor  mother.  But  at  length  I  have  arrived  at  a 
place,  whence  I  can  give  you  some  definite  account 
of  my  welfare. 

On  the  night  of  the  15th  of  March,  notwithstand- 
ing the  contrary  wind  which  had  beat  us  about 
here  and  there  for  several  successive  days,  we 
cast  anchor  in  Boston  harbor.  That  night  was 
long  and  wearisome  to  me.  Obliged  to  remain  on 
board  until  dawn,  I  passed  it  like  many  others  du- 
ring the  passage,  unable  to  sleep.  The  weariness 
and  anxiety  consequent  upon  a  long  sea-voyage, 
were  at  length  over.  Indeed,  the  moment  I  caught 
the  first  glimpse  of  land,  they  were  forgotten.  Yet 
I  could  scarcely  persuade  myself  that  I  had  reached 
America.  The  remembrance  of  the  last  few 
months  of  excitement  and  grief,  passed  in  that  dear 
and  distant  country,  which  perhaps  I  am  never 
destined  again  to  behold,  came  over  me  anew,  and, 
contrasting  with  my  present  situation,  awoke  in 
my  mind  the  most  painful  sense  of  uncertainty.  I 
felt  doubtful  of  every  thing,  even  of  my  own  exis- 
tence. I  experienced,  at  that  moment,  an  utter 
want  of  courage.  The  flattering  hopes  which  had 
brightened  the  gloomiest  hours  of  my  voyage,  all 
at  once  abandoned  me.  My  imagination  no  longer 
pictured  scenes  of  promise.  I  looked  within  and 
around,  and  beheld  only  the  naked  reality  of  things. 
I  realized  only  the  sad  certainty,  that  a  new  life 
was  before  me.  I  revolved  the  various  necessities 
of  my  situation ; — the  importance  of  immediately 
forming  new  acquaintances — the  uncertainty  how  I 
should  be  received  by  the  few  to  whom  I  had 
brought  introductions — my  own  natural  aversion  to 
strangers,  and  a  thousand  other  anxious  thoughts — 
which  made  me  long  for  day  as  the  signal  of  re- 
lief from  their  vexation.  At  length  the  morning 
dawned ;  but  it  was  obscured  by  a  damp  fog  and 
heavy  fall  of  snow.  All  around  wore  a  gloomy 
and  cheerless  aspect.   In  a  few  moments,  the  Cap- 
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tain  came  to  greet  me  as  usual,  but  vitk  more 
than  wonted  urbanity.  He  informed  ne  I  was 
DOW  at  liberty,  and,  whenever  I  pleased,  the  boat 
should  convey  me  to  the  nearest  wharf.  I  did  not 
wait  for  him  to  repeat  the  summons;  but,  throwing 
off  my  sea  dress,  assumed  another;  and,  descend- 
ing the  ship^s  side,  soon  touched  the  shore  so  long 
and  ardently  desired.  It  is  true,  I  then  felt  in- 
tensely what  it  is  to  be  alone.  Yet  not  less  sin- 
cere was  my  gratitude  to  that  invisible  and  benig- 
nant Being,  who  bad  guided  and  preserved  me 
through  so  many  dangers.  I  landed  with  tearful 
eyes ;  and,  although  no  friend,  with  beating  heart, 
was  there  to  welcome  me,  I  stooped  reverently  to 
kiss  the  land  sacred  to  liberty,  and  felt  then  for  the 
first  time,  that  I  too  was  a  man. 


nth  AprU. 

I  have  now  passed  several  days  in  strolling 
through  the  streets  of  this  city,  amusing  myself 
with  the  sight  of  so  many  objects  of  novelty  and 
interest.  I  find  the  place  rather  pretty  than  other- 
wise ;  much  more  so,  indeed,  than  I  had  imagined. 
The  buildings,  however,  are  in  a  style  so  peculiar, 
as  to  suggest  the  idea  that  the  principles  of  archi- 
tecture are  here  entirely  unknown,  or  purposely 
disregarded: — and  then  the  people  all  seem  in 
such  a  hurry !  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  boys  and 
girls,  white  and  black,  horses,  hacks,  waggons 
and  omnibusses,  hastening  so  furiously  along  the 
streets,  that  unless  you  are  on  your  guard,  there  is 
no  little  danger  of  awkward  rencontres.  How  de- 
lightful to  my  sea- worn  sight,  this  spectacle  of  ani- 
mated life!  How  gladly  would  I  too  have  as- 
sumed a  part  in  the  busy  scenes,  in  which  the 
multitude  about  me  were  engaged!  With  what 
delight  should  I  have  rejoiced  with  them,  in  anti- 
cipating the  comforts  and  the  greetings  of  a  home} 
But,  situated  as  I  was  during  these  first  days  suc- 
ceeding my  arrival,  the  scenes  around  me  served 
but  to  make  me  realize  anew  my  loneliness ;  and, 
but  for  the  gratification  afforded  my  curiosity,  I 
would  have  willingly  remained  immured  in  the 
little  chamber  of  my  hotel.  I  am,  however,  anx- 
iously seeking  employment ;  but  as  yet  my  efforts 
have  been  unsuccessful.  My  letters  of  introduc- 
tion I  do  not  think  will  be  of  much  service  to  me, 
except  the  one  proposing  a  credit  in  my  favor, 
from  our  mutual  friend,  which  has  been  duly  hon- 
ored by  his  correspondents.  These  gentlemen, 
like  many  others  here,  have  expressed  great  plea- 
sure in  seeing  me.  They  have  introduced  me  to 
such  individuals  as  I  have  chanced  to  meet  in  their 
company,  either  at  the  counting-house,  or  in  the 
streets.  They  have  also  made  innumerable  prof- 
fers of  assistance.  In  short,  they  have  received 
me  kindly,  and  yet  with  a  curious  species  of  kind- 
ness, certainly  not  Italian ;  and,  as  yet,  I  know  not 
tf  I   can  properly  oharaoterixe  it  as  American. 


Polite  or  not,  however,  they  certainly  seem  to  aim 
first  to  satisfy  their  curiosity ;  for,  after  having  be- 
set one  with  a  thousand  questions,  many  more  in- 
deed than  it  is  agreeable  to  answer,  they  make  no 
scruple  of  waiving  all  ceremony,  and  leaving  yoa 
very  abruptly,  without  even  a  hasty  addio.  This 
has  occurred  to  me  very  often,  though  I  cannot 
say  invariably.  The  figure  which  I  have  pre- 
sented more  than  once,  on  such  occasions,  I  am 
sure  most  have  been  ridiculous.  Taken  bj  sur- 
prise at  the  abrupt  termination  of  the  interview,  I 
have  stood  immovable  and  half  mortified,  following 
with  my  eyes,  the  receding  form  of  my  friend 
walking  so  coolly  off,  intent  upon  his  own  affairs. 
Another  kind  of  courtesy,  which  some  perhaps 
might  ascribe  to  frankness,  but  which  certain] j 
wears  the  appearance  of  perfect  indifference,  is 
their  habit  of  inviting  one  to  their  hooaes  and  ta- 
bles, in  terms  so  very  vague  and  general,  that  I 
assure  you,  during  the  month  I  have  been  bere,  it 
has  been  freqoefitl^  impossible  for  me  to  make  op 
my  mind  to  accept  many  of  the  civilities  offered 
ime.  I  question,  however,  whether  there  will  be 
frequent  occasion  for  scruples  of  this  kind,  as  I 
apprehend  there  is  little  danger  of  such  coartesies 
being  repeated :  yet  the  good  people  seem  in  ear- 
nest, and  to  tender  their  hospitalities  with  all  their 
hearts.  I  am  inclined  to  think  they  do.  Bat  to 
tell  the  truth,  I  feel  no  small  degree  of  delicacy  in 
accepting  such  courtesies,  becaose  the  experience 
I  daily  acquire  of  their  customs  and  manner  of 
thinking,  forces  upon  my  mind  the  conviction,  that 
the  reputation  they  have  for  egotism,  especially  as 
regards  foreigners,  is  not  without  foundation. 

Boston  people  may  be  ranked  among  that  large 
class  who  content  themselves  with  respecting  all 
who  respect  them,  and  refrain  scnpulooslj  from 
doing  the  slightest  injury  to  all  who  are  equally 
harmless.  They  are,  however,  exceedingly  wary 
of  foreigners,  and  not  perhaps  without  much  rea- 
son, since  many  who  have  sojourned  among  them, 
have  shown  themselves  both  ignorant  and  nnprio- 
cipled,  and,  besides  leaving  a  bad  impression  of 
their  individual  characters,  have  also  induced  the 
most  unfavorable  opinions  of  the  eonntries  whence 
they  came.  In  Italy,  the  very  name  of  stranger  is 
a  passport  to  civility  and  kindness.  Here,  while 
you  require  no  sealed  and  signed  document  from 
any  of  their  European  majesties  to  ensure  free 
communication  and  travel,  you  can  scarcely  isk 
the  slightest  civility,  or  approach  one  of  jrour  kind, 
without  exciting  a  certain  degree  of  suspicion:  tod 
your  disadvantage  is  still  enhanced,  if,  in  addition 
to  the  name  of  foreigner,  which,  like  original  sio, 
is  deemed  a  common  taint,  you  also  bring  the  still 
less  pardonable  sin  of  poverty.  The  necessity  of 
earning  a  livelihood,  however  honestly,  is  certainly 
the  worst  recommendation  with  which  to  enter  a 
foreign  country;  nor  is  -it  less  so  in  the  N«v 
Worlds  sines  here,  as  well  aa  elaevbere,  a  wall- 
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filled  purse,  and  the  disposition  liberally  to  dispense 
its  contents,  will  insure  the  heartiest  welcome. 
The  Americans  too,  beiflfr  universally  intent  upon 
gain,  are  naturally  indisposed  to  encourage  new 
competitors,  and  their  time  is  too  completely  ab- 
sorbed in  business  to  allow  of  their  devoting  many 
moments  to  the  interests  of  foreigners.  Their 
lives  are  entirely  spent  in  striving  after  new  acca- 
mulations;  and  the  whole  glory  of  their  existence  is 
reduced  to  the  miserable  vanity  of  having  it  said 
after  their  death,  that  they  have  left  a  considerable 
estate ;  and  this  short-lived  renown  is  awarded  ac- 
cording to  the  greater  or  less  heritage  bequeathed. 
This  is  not  only  the  course  of  the  father,  but  of  the 
children ;  for  they,  being  by  law  entitled  to  an  equal 
portion  of  their  father^s  property,  are  obliged  to  fol- 
low in  his  footsteps,  in  order  to  obtain  their  shares  of 
this  same  glory — that  the  question,  *  how  much  has 
he  leftr  may  be  answered  as  much  to  their  credit, 
as  it  was  to  that  of  their  sire.  Thus  the  young  and 
the  old — those  barely  possessing  a  competence, 
and  those  rolling  in  wealth,  with  equal  zeal,  bend 
all  their  energies  to  the  common  end.  Intent  upon 
gain  and  traffic,  they  are  too  absorbed  to  think  of 
any  but  themselves.  They  calculate,  with  watch 
in  hand,  the  minutes  and  seconds  as  they  pass,  and 
seem  naturally  averse  to  any  conversation  of  which 
trade  and  speculation  are  not  the  subject.  Hence 
results,  as  a  natural  consequence,  the  prevailing 
mediocrity  of  ideas  and  feeling,  derived  from  the 
uniform  system  of  education  and  manner  of  think- 
ing, as  well  as  the  great  similarity  of  interests. 
Hence,  too,  the  equal  tenor  of  life,  and  the  absence 
of  great  vices,  as  well  as  of  great  virtues ;  hence, 
the  social  calmness  and  universal  prosperity,  and 
hence  the  apparent  insensibility  to  the  appeal  of 
misfortune,  resulting  from  the  want  of  exercise  of 
feelings  of  ready  sympathy  and  compassion,  inci- 
dent to  such  a  social  condition. 

You  may  infer,  from  what  I  have  said,  the  con- 
dition of  the  stranger  in  the  midst  of  such  a  com- 
munity— of  him,  of  whom  it  may  be  said  with  truth, 
that  he  interests  no  one.  For  my  part,  I  cannot 
be  too  grateful  for  the  generosity  of  my  relatives ; 
without  it,  God  knows  what,  by  this  time,  would 
have  become  of  your  wretched  friend.  Still  I  am 
anxious  about  the  future— the  more  so,  since  I  have 
discovered  that  political  misfortunes,  which  have 
driven  into  exile  so  many  of  our  countrymen,  fur- 
nish DO  claim  to  the  sympathies  of  these  republi- 
cans. Many  of  those  with  whom  I  am  already  ac- 
quainted, are  so  foolishly  proud  of  their  political 
privileges,  that,  instead  of  pitying,  you  would  fancy 
thev  intended  to  ridicule,  the  less  favored  condition 
of  other  lands.  I  beg  you,  however,  to  consider 
what  I  have  said  on  this  subject,  as  hastily  infer- 
red, atid  not  dogmatically  affirmed.  I  may  be 
quite  mistaken ;  and,  indeed,  to  pretend  to  give  a 
correct  idea  of  a  country  entirely  new  to  me,  after 
only  a  mooth*8  reaideooe,  especially  where  the  aa- 


pect  of  things  differs  so  essentially  from  what  I 
have  been  accustomed  to,  would,  I  am  well  aware, 
appear  very  absurd.  Yet  there  is  a  very  just  pro- 
verb which  says,  that  from  the  dawn  we  may  au- 
gur the  day ;  and  if  it  he  true,  I  regret  to  say  that 
the  dawn  before  me,  seems  most  unpromising. 
Would  that  a  bright  and  cheerful  son  would  arise 
to  dispel  the  mists  of  doubt,  and  throw  gladness 
upon  the  heart  of  your  devoted  friend ! 

28/A  April. 

Oflen,  during  my  voyage,  I  promised  myself 
great  delight  upim  my  arrival,  in  visiting  the  plains 
of  Cambridge,  and  the  heights  of  Dorchester  and 
Bunker  Hill,  renowned  as  the  early  scenes  of  the 
American  war.  As  I  read  Botta^s  history,  my 
imagination  oAen  transported  me  to  those  spots 
which  he  so  vividly  pictured ;  I  longed  to  find 
myself  upon  the  hallowed  ground,  to  render  my 
tribute  of  grateful  admiration  to  the  memory  of 
those  noble  men,  who  there  perished  fighting  for 
the  liberty  of  their  country.  The  inclement  sea- 
son, however,  has  not  yet  allowed  me  to  realize 
my  anticipations.  We  are  at  the  end  of  April,  and 
yet  the  Spring  seems  scarcely  to  have  commenced. 

The  aspect  of  the  environs  of  Boston  is  most 
desolate.  The  earth  is  still  buried  under  the 
snow — the  streets  are  covered  with  ice,  here  and 
there  broken  by  the  constant  travelling,  which 
renders  them  almost  impassable.  In  addition, 
there  prevails  here  at  this  season,  a  most  disa- 
greeable wind.  It  blows  from  the  East,  and  is  so 
exceedingly  chilly  and  penetrating,  that  it  not  only 
destroys  one^s  comfort,  but  undermines  the  health. 
It  seems  to  freeze  my  very  soul,  and  effectually 
drives  away  all  disposition  for  romance.  1  have 
been,  therefore,  constrained  to  remain  in  town,  and 
rest  satisfied  with  a  distant  view  of  the  environs, 
until  the  coming  of  a  more  genial  season. 

Although  the  city  is  scarcely  less  gloomy  than 
the  country,  it  is  still  some  amusement  for  the 
stranger  to  note  the  pedestrians.  On  both  sides 
of  the  principal  street,  you  may  behold  men  of  all 
sorts  and  sizes,  muffled  up  to  their  eyes  in  cloaks, 
high-collared  surtouts  or  quilted  wrappers,  fur  caps 
and  gloves,  woollen  capes,  heavy  boots  and  heavier 
over-shoes ;  and  although  thus  burdened  with  gar- 
ments— weightier  far  than  the  leaden  cloaks  of 
Dante^s  hypocrites — they  contrive  to  shuffle  along 
at  the  usual  rapid  rate,  for  thoy  are  business  men. 
Now  and  then  the  light  figure  of  a  dandy  fiits  by, 
arrayed  in  raiment  quite  too  light  for  the  weather, 
and  looking  as  blue,  as  winter  and  misery  can  make 
him.  And  then  the  women — ladies,  I  mean,  God 
bless  them!  women,  there  are  none  here — all  in 
their  gala  dresses,  all  satin  and  muslin,  light  feath- 
ered bonnets,  silk  stockings  and  dancing  shoes, 
with  a  bit  of  fur  round  their  necks,  or  the  skirt  of 
their  pelisses  to  whisper  of  comfort.  Thus  attired, 
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they  glide  over  the  ice  with  s  calm  indifierence 
worthy  of  heroines,  stopping  occasionally  to  pur- 
chase blonde  lace  or  cough  candy,  and  then  moving 
in  the  very  face  of  the  April  breeze  I  have  de- 
scribed to  you. 

To  speak  seriously,  I  had  thought  to  find  in  this 
country,  if  not  the  original,  at  least  the  remains  of 
ancient  simplicity.  I  flattered  myself,  that  I  ^ould 
see  among  the  descendants  of  those  Puritan  colo- 
nists, who  were  '^wise  and  modest  in  all  their 
wishes,**  a  complete  absence  of  pretension.  But 
it  is  not  so.  The  habits  which  prevail,  and  espe- 
cially those  relating  to  dress,  are  most  extrava- 
gant. In  the  houses — ^in  the  streets — at  every 
hour  of  the  day,  you  see  displayed,  I  say  not  with 
how  much  taste,  the  same  dresses  which  our  fe- 
male nobility,  who  are  as  extravagant  as  any  coun- 
tesses in  the  United  Kingdom,  are  accustomed  to 
wear  only  at  soirSes^  weddings,  or  the  opera.  It  is 
much  the  same  with  our  sex.  I  will  not  now  pre- 
tend to  account  for  these  extravagant  habits,  al- 
though I  fancy  I  have  divined  the  reason.  Yet  I 
must  believe,  that  in  this  republic,  female  dress  is 
the  great  item  of  domestic  expense.  The  materiel 
being  imported  from  abroad,  is  very  dear.  Indeed, 
the  price  of  every  thing  is  exorbitant.  As  the 
saying  is  with  u«,  those  who  have  not  a  house,  pay 
for  every  sigh ;  and  here,  they  cost  not  less  than 
half  a  dollar  or  seventy-five  cents  each.  And  this 
adds  another  to  the  disadvantages  of  the  stranger, 
especially  if,  like  myself,  he  has  indulged  the  idea 
that  in  this  young  country,  dress  was  not  thought 
to  make  the  man  in  the  same  degree  as  elsewhere, 
and  finds  that  with  all  their  Taunted  progress,  the 
Americans  have  not  gone  an  iota  beyond  their  pre- 
decessors in  establishing  a  just  standard  of  esti- 
mating mankind ;  and  are  quite  as  prone  to  base 
their  judgments  upon  appearance,  rather  than  cha- 
racter. Nor  can  you  practically  oppose  such  cus- 
toms either  with  your  philosophy  or  indifi^erence, 
since  the  individual  who  avails  himself  of  the  pri- 
vileges of  social  life,  is  bound,  as  far  as  he  can, 
without  self-debasement,  to  conform  to  popuhir 
prejudices ;  and,  indeed,  it  seems  to  me  that  h^re, 
appearances  are  peculiarly  imposing.  Wherever 
you  turn,  you  behold  the  names  of  every  descrip- 
tion of  dealer,  from  the  poor  huckster  to  the  rich 
merchant,  blazoned  upon  signs  in  gilt  letters,  as  if 
to  impress  the  stranger  with  the  idea  that  he  had 
entered  the  most  prosperous  country  of  the  earth. 

But  I  will  speak  to  you  of  the  more  noteworthy 
objects  around  me,  which,  however,  are  not  nume- 
rous. Notwithstanding  the  unpleasant  season,  I 
have  visited  Cambridge,  with  the  situation  of  which 
I  have  been  much  pleased.  The  village  is  about 
three  miles  and  a  half  from  Boston ;  and,  in  its 
centre,  you  find  the  most  ancient  and  best-endowed 
seat  of  learning  existing  in  the  United  States.  It 
is  called  Harvard  University,  and  the  establish- 
ment consists  of  several  buildings,  containing  lodg- 


ing and  recitation  rooms  boilt  of  brick,  with  one 
exception,  all  in  a  simple  style,  which  struck  me 
as  happily  accordant  wiii  the  character  of  the  in- 
stitution. The  law  and  theological  schools  con- 
stitute a  part  of  tlie  university.  But  what  particu- 
larly pleased  me  was  the  library,  which,  from  what 
I  hear,  is  the  best  in  the  country,  and  in  troth  ib 
excellent.  Among  other  works,  there  is  quite  a 
collection  of  Italian  books;  and  many  of  the  edi- 
tions are  beautiful  and  very  neatly  bound.  You 
cannot  imagine,  how  much  I  enjoyed  the  sight  of 
so  many  of  our  beloved  authors.  Amid  the  lega- 
cies of  these  illustrious  dead,  I,  for  the  mcMnent, 
forgot  all  my  private  griefs  and  anxiety.  I  seemed 
no  longer  to  be  among  strangers,  for  in  every  one 
of  those  books,  I  recognized  an  honored  and  dear 
friend  of  my  youth  :  so  long  unseen,  and  so  unex- 
pectedly encountered,  they  seemed  to  transport  me 
to  a  new  world.  In  -truth,  this  was  the  first  mo- 
ment that  I  felt  really  encouraged.  Who  knows, 
I  asked  myself,  but  these  ancient  allies  of  mine 
will  introduce  me  to  their  friends  of  the  New 
World!  and  then  Yorick^s  unfortunate  adventure 
with  the  police  of  Paris,  occurred  to  me. 

Of  the  University,  the  method  of  instruction  pur- 
sued, and  the  progress  it  has  made,  I  will  tell  you 
when  I  am  better  informed.    It  grieves  me  at  pre- 
sent, that  I  cannot  go  every  day  to  Cambridge. 
The  season  being  so  bad,  it  is  necessary  to  ride 
thither.     Then  there  is  my  dinner — so  that  by  a 
broad  calculation,  (you  see  how  I  have  already  be- 
gun to  calculate,)  the  pleasure  of  six  hours*  read- 
ing would  daily  make  me  minus  a  doUar.     **  Bot,*^ 
you  ask,  '*  cannot  you  dine  upon  your  return  in  the 
evening  V*    Yes,  if  they  would  let  me !   But  here, 
even  at  the  hotels,  it  is  not  the  custom  to  order 
your  dinner  when  you  please.   They  treat  as  quite 
like  friars ;  and  it  is  necessary,  if  you  would  not 
lose  your  dinner,  to  be  at  the  table  punctually  at 
the  stroke  of  two;  otherwise — but.  Holy  Virgin!  it 
is  the  dinner  bell.     Wait  only  a  moment,  for  I 
must  make  haste  to  be  in  time  for  the  roast  beef. 
In  three  minutes  (all  that  is  required  here),  I  will 
return,  and  continue  my  letter. 

I  went  the  other  day,  with  one  of  our  country- 
men, to  visit  the  Athenaeum,  which  is  the  only  hte- 
rary  establishment  in  the  city.  It  is  supported  by 
the  savans  and  aristocracy  of  Boston.  It  has  a 
library  composed  chiefly  of  donations  of  books, 
among  which  are  many  of  the  principal  worin  pob- 
lished  in  Europe  and  America,  several  literary  and 
scientific  journals,  and  numerous  gazettes.  Tbeie 
are  also  rooms  containing  casts  and  a  few  marble 
statues,  a  small  collection  of  medallions,  and  two 
apartments  for  the  study  of  architecture  and  draw- 
ing, but  de-stitute  both  of  masters  and  pny^ih,  and 
one  large  hall,  on  the  lower  floor,  used  as  a  read- 
ing room.  The  shareholders  and  their  friendt  are 
only  admitted  to  the  Athensum.  These  are  for 
the  most  part  gentlemen  of  leisure  or  idieftepU^ 
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iccotding  to  the  complimentary  title  bestowed  on 
them  by  their  fellow-citizens;  and  they  go,  as  their 
taste  may  be,  to  occupy  Iheir  time  in  the  reading- 
room,  which  is  open  from  early  morning  till  nine 
at  night.  In  this  room,  there  is  a  rule  inscribed 
eipressly  prohibiting  conTersation ;  and  yon  see  to 
far  more  advantage  than  in  our  libraries,  so  many 
living  statues  in  every  variety  of  attitude,  often 
not  the  most  graceful,  all  with  a  book  in  hand,  or 
intent  upon  a  newspaper.  The  librarian,  a  very 
good  sort  of  man,  has  shown  himself,  like  many 
others,  very  glad  to  see  ine.  He  told  me  that  as 
a  stranger,  the  Atheneom  wonld  be  open  to  me  for 
the  period  of  one  month ;  but  that  after  that  time, 
if  I  remained  and  wished  to  continue  my  visits,  it 
would  be  necessary  for  me  to  become  a  subscriber 
like  the  other  frequenters  of  the  institution.  I 
thanked  him  for  his  politeness,  and  have  shown 
how  sincerely  I  valued  it,  by  going  almost  every 
day  to  the  Atheneum ;  and  as  to  the  end  of  the 
month,  I  do  not  trouble  my  head  about  it,  because 
by  that  time  I  hope  the  weather  will  allow  me  to 
walk  frequently  to  Cambridge.  What  and  how 
great  are  the  advantages  which  result  from  this 
institution,  I  leave  you  to  estimate.  The  Athe- 
neum,  however,  now  in  its  infancy,  seems  destined 
to  advance  greatly ;  and  if,  one  day,  it  should  be- 
come a  public  establishment,  it  cannot  but  be  of 
lasting  benefit  to  Boston ;  and  truly  in  a  city  like 
this,  which  I  hear  called  the  Athens  of  America, 
there  should  be,  if  nothing  else,  a  rich  library  freely 
open  to  the  people.  Thus  you  see  that  both  in 
and  out  of  town,  I  have  not  failed  to  find  tbe 
means  of  becoming  learned  and  illustrious.  All 
these  literary  advantages,  however,  are  reduced  to 
nothing  to  a  poor  devil  who  is  in  the  situation  of 
being  obliged  to  derive  profit  from  the  little  he 
knows,  rather  than  from  what  still  remains  to  him 
to  be  acquired.  And  this  necessity  has  urged  me 
to  seek  an  occupation  at  every  sacrifice ;  and  having 
gone  the  rounds  with  the  diploma  of  a  young  let- 
lerato,  the  office,  which,  for  the  moment,  I  can 
most  certainly  obtain,  is  that  of  a  teacher  of  our 
language.  And  I  have  indeed  one  scholar,  a  lean 
doctor  of  medicine,  to  whom,  as  he  has  the  merit 
of  being  connected  with  a  relative  who  is  intimate 

with  one  of  the  family  of who  pays  me  my 

remittances,  I  give  my  lessons  gratis.  This  has 
been  thus  far  my  greatest  resource.  But  this  gen- 
tle minister  of  death  gives  me  promise  of  an  intro- 
duction among  his  patients — of  whom  as  yet,  I 
have  not  caught  even  a  glimpse.  However,  I  am 
obliged  to  trot  every  day,  at  the  expense  of  my 
poor  legs,  to  the  doctor*s  door,  which  is  no  little 
distance  from  mine.  I  go  very  punctually,  but 
often  only  to  find  him  asleep  in  his  chair,  and  dozing 
while  I  read  the  lesson — which,  moreover,  1  am 
obliged  to  explain  through  the  medium  of  a  French 
grammar.  This  avaricious  Sangrado  piques  him- 
self not  a  little  upon  his  egregious  lisping  of  the 


French ;  and  to  this  day,  I  have  been  unable  to  in- 
duce him  to  buy  another  grammar.  But  somehow 
or  other  I  hope  soon  to  send  him  on  a  journey  to 
Elysium,  to  carry  my  compliments  to  his  roaster 
Hippocratez,  (Hippocrates.) 


May  7th. 

I  am  angry  with  you.  Five  packets  have  ar- 
rived since  I  landed ;  and  every  day  I  hurry  anx- 
iously to  the  post-oflice,  only  to  hear  the  same 
chilling  negative  to  my  ardent  inquiry  for  letters. 
I  have  even  conceived  quite  an  antipathy  to  the 
stiff,  laconic  postman,  who  sometimes  deigns  no 
other  reply  than  a  cold  shake  of  the  head.  Yet 
you  promised  to  write  me  at  the  end  of  the  first 
month  after  my  embarkation.  How  can  I  forgive 
such  neglect?  And  what  reasonable  excuse  can 
you  offer  ?  Perhaps  you  allege  the  uncertainty  of 
my  fate.  Yet  had  I  gone  to  my  last  sleep  in  the 
bosom  of  old  Neptune,  think  you  a  friendly  letter 
would  not  have  been  a  pleasant  offering  to  my 
manes?  Nay,  Eugenic,  you  know  not  the  comfort 
a  few  lines  from  you  would  bring  to  the  heart  of 
your  friend.  I  am  home-sick.  My  feelings  seem 
dead  to  all  that  surrounds  me.  I  seem  condemned 
to  the  constant  disappointment  of  every  cherished 
hope ;  and  were  I  able  to  express  all  1  feel,  I  could 
unfold  a  most  pitiable  story  of  mental  suffering. 
Do  you  realize,  Eugenie,  how  far  I  am  from  home 
and  all  that  is  dear  to  me  1 — that  I  am  living  in  a 
weary  solitude  which  I  sometimes  fear  will  drive 
me  mad?  With  affections  most  tenderly  alive, 
and  a  nature  that  would  fain  attach  itself  to  aU 
around,  I  find  not  here  a  single  congenial  being  or 
idea  upon  which  my  heart  can  repose.  A  stranger 
to  every  thing,  1  am  by  all  regarded  as  a  stranger, 
and  read  that  forbidding  name  in  the  expression  of 
all  whom  I  approach.  Did  I  carry  the  remorse  of 
a  criminal  in  my  bosom,  I  could  not  meet  the  gaze 
of  my  fellow-beings  with  less  confidence.  The 
few  whom  I  have  known  thus  far,  are,  for  the  most 
part,  merchants  or  common-place  people,  too  much 
occupied  in  their  own  affairs  to  relish  interruption 
during  their  leisure  hours.  But  when  I  fall  in 
with  them,  they  instantly  tender  the  old  salutation — 
**  Glad  to  see  you,'*  coupled  with  an  invitation  to 
their  counting-houses,  where  they  are  too  busy  to 
talk,  and  content  themselves  with  proffering  a  chair 
and  the  newspaper.  These  manners  result  from  a 
mode  of  life  very  different  from  that  which  pre- 
vails in  Europe :  still  they  are  painfully  striking  to 
the  novice,  especially  if  he  b«  one  of  those  who 
know  not  how  to  support  the  toil  and  vexation  of 
existence,  soothed  by  those  cheering  palliatives 
with  which  we  are  wont  to  sweeten  the  bitter  cup 
of  life.  You  well  know,  that  I  was  never  over  fond 
of  general  society,  nor  took  much  delight  in  the 
heartless  glitter  of  fashionable  life.  But  what  I 
voluntarily  avoided  at  home,  is  not  a  little  desira- 
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ble  here  as  a  relief  frem  the  loneliness  of  my  posi- 
tion. Yet  the  only  house  at  which  I  can  spend  an 
evening  with  any  pleasure,  is  that  of  our  country- 
man B ,  who,  with  the  true  feeling  of  Italian 

hospitality,  at  once  made  me  at  home  under  tiis 
roof.  I  meet  him,  too,  occasionally  in  my  walks, 
and  we  converse  of  our  country,  our  literature, 
and  most  frequently,  of  our  misfortunes.  God 
knows  how  grateful  I  am  for  his  sympathy,  with- 
out which  it  seems  as  if  I  should  have  died  of  wea- 
riness and  grief.  Yet  our  conversations  sometimes 
serve  to  renew  most  keenly  the  memory  of  my 
sorrows — which  I  fain  would  bury  in  the  bottom  of 
my  heart — and  send  me  back  to  my  little  chamber 
to  find  more  sadness  than  before,  in  the  companion- 
ship of  my  own  thoughts.  That  which  renders  me 
most  anxious,  is  the  harassing  doubt  which  seems 
to  attend  my  steps.  I  feel  already  that  I  am  a 
burden  to  my  relatives.  Every  day,  which  passes 
without  advancing  me  in  an  occupation  from  which 
I  can  derive  support,  seems  lost.  Although  I  have 
not  neglected,  nor  shall  neglect,  seeking  for  every 
honest  mode  of  relieving  them  from  this  care,  yet 
I  feel  a  species  of  remorse,  as  if  I  were  abusing 
their  generosity ;  and  the  bread  I  eat,  tastes  bitter 
when  I  reflect  that  the  expense  of  my  bare  subsis- 
tence, even  with  all  the  economy  I  can  practice, 
in  these  times,  and  under  existing  cireumstances, 
would  half  support  the  family  of  my  afflicted  mother. 
Thus  my  days  pass,  sustained  only  by  hope  and 
the  promises  of  my  new  friends.  Now  and  then, 
as  at  this  moment,  I  write  to  those  dear  to  me  by 
way  of  solacing  my  bleeding  heart ;  but  even  this 
occupation  is  painful  to  me,  since  I  can  only  write 
of  my  afflictions. 

Ah,  Eugenie,  how  aggravating  is  now,  the  re- 
membrance of  all  your  kind  advice !  It  is  true,  in 
an  important  sense,  that  man  is  the  creator  of  his 
own  destinies.  With  how  much  care  and  inge- 
nuity do  we  raise  the  funeral  pile,  which  is  to  con- 
sume our  hopes  and  burn  our  very  hearts !  It  is 
true,  indeed,  that  if  I  had  reconciled  myself  to  ex- 
isting circumstances,  and  allowed  to  subside  the 
first  force  of  those  feelings  which  even  you,  with 
all  your  natural  wisdom,  could  not  but  confess  were 
generous  and  noble, — and  especially,  had  I  opened 
my  eyes  and  calmly  looked  those  illusions  in  the 
face,  in  which  so  many  of  oar  young  men,  and  I 
among  the  rest,  so  inconsiderately  confided — it  is 
true,  I  should  not  have  experienced  the  bitterness 
of  the  present.  But  how  could  I  contemplate  the 
miseries  of  our  country,  and  not  glow  with  indig- 
nation at  beholding  all  the  rare  gifts  which  heaven 
and  nature  had  so  benignantly  bestowed,  rendered 
nnav ailing — ^made  but  the  occasion  of  tears  to  us 
all,— every  fountain  of  good  dried  up,  or  poisoned 
by  the  envy  and  iniquity  of  man  1  How  could  I 
admit  the  idea  that  I  ought  to  sacrifice  my  thoughts 
and  dearest  sentiments,  merely  for  the  sake  of  pur- 
suing, at  home,  one  of  our  genteel  professions,  which 


after  all,  could  not  preserve  me  from  the  general 
degradation,  nor  perhaps  from  infamy  1  And  should 
I  have  done  so?  And  why!  Frem  the  cowardly 
fear,  perhaps,  of  being  exiled  from  the  land  of  my 
fathere,  when  in  the  buoyancy  of  yonth  I  could 
turn  to  another  country,  far-distant  it  is  true,  but 
free ;  to  a  country  in  which  I  could  obtain  a  sub- 
sistence without  sacrificing  one  of  my  opinions — 
where,  even  now,  notwithstanding  I  may  he  made 
deeply  to  realize  the  axiom  that  mankind  are  the 
same  every  where,  I  do  not  see  all  around  me,  the 
aspect  of  misery  and  unhappiness,  nor  daily  in- 
stances of  the  petty  rengeaoce  and  cold-hearted 
injustice  jof  our  tyrants ;  where  the  cheerful  pros- 
pect A  p^W!$  and  universal  prosperity  almost  re- 
conottaiM>Qe  €6  the  inevitable  evils  incident  to  hu- 
man society  1 'where,  at  least,  thought  and  speech 
are  not  crimes,  and  you  can  cherish  the  hope  of  a 
better  future  without  seeing  beside  you  the  prison  or 
the  gallows;  where  the  mind  can  expand  unfet- 
tered by  any  servile  chain — yes  the  mtnif,  which  I 
now  feel  as  free  within  me  as  when  it  was  first  be- 
stowed by  God. 

And  yet  I  complain !  It  is  true ;  and  I  well  know 
what  you  will  reply  to  these  letters  which  I  write 
only  for  the  pleasure  of  being  with  yon,  even  while 
we  are  separated.  But  if  you  have  the  heart  to 
charge  all  the  blame  to  me,  I  would  beg  yon,  Ea- 
genio,  to  remember  that  every  tear  teaches  a  troth 
to  mortals,  and  that  I  too  am  one  of  those  name- 
rous  creatures,  made  up  of  weaknesses  and  illusions, 
who  drag  themselves  blindly  and  without  knowing 
where  or  why,  in  the  path  of  inexorable  fate.  Now 
that  I  feel  that  there  never  existed  so  great  a  ne- 
cessity for  bringing  about  an  alliance  between  my 
reason  and  my  heart,  I  cannot  discover  the  method 
by  which  to  accomplish  it,  and  the  task  never 
seemed  more  impracticable.  Reason,  which  levels 
every  thing  with  her  balance,  to  a  just  equilibriam, 
and  reduces,  by  calculation,  all  things  to  a  frigid 
system,  yon  have  adopted  as  your  goddess,  and 
truly  she  is  a  roost  potent  divinity,  and  ofieo  have 
I  invoked  her  aid,  and  supplicatingly  adored  her 
power.  Yet  this  heart  of  mine  is  such  a  petty  and 
obstinate  tyrant,  that  it  will  never  yield  the,  palm 
even  when  fairly  conquered ;  and  in  its  wayward* 
ness,  takes  a  wicked  pleasure  in  pointing  out  the 
naked  coldness  of  your  divinity,  and  setting  her 
before  me  in  a  most  uninviting  light.  Heooe  it  is 
that  I  am  devoured  with  the  desire  of  home;  nor 
will  all  the  charms  of  glory,  or  the  smiles  of  for- 
tune, lure  me  from  the  dearer  hope  of  reunion  with 
the  land  and  the  loved  of  my  heart.  Yet  who 
knows  where  I  shall  leave  my  bones  ?  who  knows 
if  these  eyes  shall  close  eternally  to  the  light, 
amid  the  tears  of  my  kindred,  or  whether  friend- 
ship and  love  will  linger  sorrowfully  near  to  le* 
ceive  my  last  sigh  1 

Addio.     I  commend  to  you  my  mother.     This 
phrase  would  be  meaningless  to  any  bat  yoo.     I 
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have  used  it  to  express  all  I  feel  for  that  tenderest 
of  beings — for  her,  whom  I  continually  behold  in 
imagination,  weeping  and  desolate.  If  the  voice  of 
pity  and  friendship  are  powerful  in  your  heart,  I 
pray  you,  Eugenic,  le&ve  her  not  unconsoled. 
Thou  must  be  as  another  child  to  her,  and  ever  re- 
member that  she  is  the  mother  of  thy  friend. 


\bth  May, 

This  morning,  I  rose  full  of  anxiety.  The  mo- 
ment I  awoke,  my  first  thought  was  of  you,  of  my 
family,  and  of  the  delay  of  your  letters ;  and  the 
sound  of  the  breakfast-bell  first  aroused  me  from 
my  painful  reverie.  I  descended,  swallowed  a 
single  cup  of  cofiee,  and,  quick  as  thought,  hastened 
to  the  office.  I  did  not  expect  to  find  letters,  but 
having  given  my  name,  and  perceiving  that  the 
postman  did  not  return  the  castomary  nod  of  refu- 
sal, my  heart  began  to  palpitate  strongly.  I  did 
not  deceive  myself.  I  have  my  mother's  letter  to 
which  you  have  made  so  large  an  addition,  and  I 
have  been  till  this  moment  shut  up  in  my  room, 
reading  it  over  and  over  again,  and  bathing  every 
line  with  my  tears.  God  reward  you  for  all  your 
care  and  your  love  for  me  !  I  trust  that  ere  this, 
yoQ  have  received  my  first  letters,  and  thus  been 
relieved  of  all  anxiety  on  my  account.  I  thank 
you  for  all  the  news  you  give  me,  and  especially 
for  what  you  tell  me  respecting  our  young  compa- 
nions, who,  I  rejoice  to  know,  are  now  quite  free 
from  the  ill-founded  suspicions  of  government. 
The  condition  of  Italy,  however,  seems  to  grow 
more  sad  every  day ;  and  you  write  me  that  many 
are  rejoicing  at  the  rumor  of  imminent  war,  and 
in  the  hope  that  our  old  liberators  will  again  re-ap- 
pear among  us.  For  my  part,  however,  I  cannot 
but  tremble  with  you,  since  now  there  is  less  cer- 
tainty than  ever,  that  aught  will  remain  to  us  but 
injuries  and  derision.  The  present  and  past  mis- 
fortunes of  our  country  should  have  taught  us  that 
if  there  is  any  thing  to  hope,  it  is  from  ourselves 
alone ;  and  it  is  certain,  that  if  the  new  subjects  of 
the  new  citizen-king  descend  again  from  the  moun- 
tains, there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  disgraces 
of  by-gone  times  will  he  renewed  in  Italy,  and  it 
will  be  our  lot  to  transmit  another  record  of  shame 
and  cowardly  execrations. 

From  your  literary  news,  I  learn  that  the  An- 
thology of  Florence  has  been  abolished,  and  as 
usaal,  by  command  of  Austria.  I  had  made  no  lit- 
tle search  for  the  last  number.  Be  it  so.  The 
suppression  of  that  work  is  only  one  other  insult 
to  our  condition,  but  not  a  serious  loss  to  the  na- 
tion, since  the  writers,  who  perhaps  set  out  with 
the  idea  of  undeceiving  the  Italians,  are  themselves 
the  very  ones  who  propagate  their  unfortunate  illu- 
sions ;  and  in  that  journal,  which  was  doubtless  the 
best  we  had,  they  also  said  too  much,  and  without 
profit.    In  these  times,  there  exist  no  Alfieris  or 


Foscolos ;  and  the  new  school  which  promised  so 
much  by  its  historical  romances,  has  thus  far  ac- 
complished little  enough,  if  we  except  one  or  two 
sermons  on  passive  obedience.  Botta  remains,  but 
he  is  alone ;  and  the  soul  of  Tacitus,  which  should 
be  devoted  to  so  exalted  a  work,  is  wanting  to  him. 
Moreover,  his  thoughts,  although  grand  and  sacred, 
are  rather  understood  readily  by  those  who  think, 
than  felt  deeply  by  the  mass,  with  that  profound 
sense  of  desperation,  from  which  alone  a  real 
change  and  constancy  of  opinion  is  to  be  hoped  for 
among  the  Italians. 

To  tell  you  the  truth,  I  believe  we  are  so  sus* 
ceptible  of  illusions,  that  the  intellectual  energy  of 
no  writer  whatever,  can  avail  anything  in  eradi- 
cating from  the  hearts  of  our  countrymen,  tb« 
weaknesses,  which  are  as  old  as  our  servitude,  and 
which  are  strongly  maintained  by  the  conseioos- 
ness  of  general  debasement  and  actual  inci^acity, 
as  well  as  by  the  small  degree  of  virtue  and  th« 
total  absence  of  ambition  on  the  part  of  our  princes. 
I  desired  to  allude  to  these  circumstances  in  reply 
to  that  part  of  your  letter,  wherein  yon  recommend 
me  not  to  forget  Italy  and  our  studies.  But  as  yet 
you  seem  unaware,  that  in  this  land  I  have  con- 
ceived a  love  of  country,  not  only  more  powerful 
than  ever,  but  instinct  with  a  desperate  earnestness 
which  consumes  my  heart.  Wherever  I  turn,  the 
aspect  of  all  the  civil  and  social  benefits  enjoyed 
by  this  fortunate  people,  fills  me,  at  the  same  time, 
with  wonder,  admiration,  and  immense  grief.  Not 
that  I  envy  the  Americans  their  good  fortune, 
which,  on  the  contrary,  I  ardently  rejoice  in,  and 
desire,  as  much  as  any  one  of  themselves,  may  be 
forever  continued  to  the  land.  But  I  think  of  Italy, 
and  know  not  how  to  persuade  myself,  why  hex 
condition  should  be  so  dififerent  and  so  sad.  I  do 
not  allude  to  the  general  policy  of  the  conntry ;  but 
I  speak  of  what  I  see  every  day  while  walking  the 
streets :— a  quiet  population  incessantly  intent  upon 
industry  and  commerce,  without  being  retarded  by 
civil  restrictions  or  tjrrannical  extortions,  by  the 
subterfuges  of  official  harpies,  or  by  the  machinery 
of  so  many  hungry  and  shameless  financiers,  nor 
yet  continually  irritated  by  the  insufiferable  and 
cowardly  insolence  of  the  ministers  of  the  law, 
who,  either  in  the  military  garb,  or  as  civil  officers, 
or  in  the  form  of  police,  are  the  vilest  instruments  of 
European  tyranny — the  pests  of  the  State,  consu- 
ming its  substance  and  resources,  and  corrupting 
the  manners  and  morals  of  the  people.  Here,  I 
have  not  yet  seen  in  the  streets,  a  single  soldier, 
nor  one  patrole  of  police,  nor  in  fact  any  guard  of 
the  public  safety ;  and  having  occasion  to  go  to  the 
Custom- House,  I  was  quite  astonished  to  see  the 
simplicity  of  the  forms — the  expedition  with  which 
afifairs  were  conducted,  and  the  small  number  of 
officers  employed.  Indeed,  this  people  seem  lik« 
a  large  and  united  family,  if  not  bound  together 
by  afifection  and  reciprocal  love,  at  least  allied  by 
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a  common  aod  certain  interest  and  the  experience, 
that  the  good  cf  all  is  the  good  of  the  individual. 
Every  one  who  has  the  will  to  labor  will  easily 
find  occasion  for  its  free  practice  and  most  adequate 
recompmse.  Not  being  incited  by  opportunity  and 
the  keen  necessities  of  life,  crimes  are  rare,  vio- 
lences almost  unheard  of,  and  poverty  and  extreme 
want  unknown.  In  the  streets  and  markets,  and 
in  every  place  of  public  resort,  you  behold  an  ac- 
tivity, a  movement,  an  energy  of  life,  and  a  con- 
tinual progress  of  affairs ;  and  in  the  movements 
and  countenances  of  the  people,  you  can  discern  a 
certain  air  of  security,  confidence  and  dignity,  which 
asks  only  for  free  scope.  I  know  not  how  it  is, 
but  often  I  pause  thoughtfully  in  the  midst  of  the 
thoroughfare,  to  contemplate  the  scene  around  me. 
I  sometimes  find  myself  standing  by  some  habita^ 
tion,  and  my  fancy  begins  to  picture  it  as  the  sanc- 
tuary of  every  domestic  and  social  virtue — as  the 
cradle  of  justice  and  piety — as  the  favorite  sojourn 
of  love,  peace,  and  every  human  excellence.  And 
my  heart  is  cheered,  and  bleeds  at  the  same  time, 
as  I  then  revert  to  Italy,  and  imagine  what  might 
be  her  prosperity,  and  how  she  might  gloriously 
revive,  and  become  again  mistress  of  every  virtue 
and  every  noble  custom,  among  the  nations  of  the 
world. 

Judge  then  if  I  have  forgotten,  or  if  it  will  be  pos- 
sible for  me  to  forget  Italy,  as  long  as  I  remain  in 
this  country.  For  the  rest,  as  I  have  before  said, 
I  am  only  made  the  more  constantly  to  remem- 
ber my  native  land.  I  am  told  and  begin  to  re- 
alize, that  here,  as  well  as  there,  Utopian  views  of 
politics,  morals,  religion  and  philosophy,  have  long 
prevailed,  and  promise  to  grow  more  luxuriously 
than  ever,  and  become  perhaps  fatal  to  the  pros- 
perity and  liberty  of  this  land.  It  is,  however,  no 
small  consolation  for  the  moment,  to  reflect,  that 
the  doctrines  of  this  nation  do  not  depend  upon  the 
literatij  or  rather,  that  the  country  docs  not  look  to 
that  class  for  its  salvation ;  which,  as  such,  has  no 
voice  in  the  capital.  There  are  here  no  mere 
questions  of  language — no  romanticists  or  classic^ 
ists  who  cannot  understand  each  other — no  impe- 
rial nor  royal  academicians  of  grammar — no  furious 
pedants  who  are  continually  disputing  how  we 
should  write,  nor  any  that  pretend  to  dictate  how 
we  should  think.  Eloquence  is  here  the  true  pa- 
trimony, and  in  fact  the  most  formidable  weapon, 
for  good  or  for  evil,  in  the  hands  of  the  people,  who 
estimate  it  more  or  less  by  the  standard  of  their 
wants  or  individual  partialities.  I  will  tell  you, 
however,  from  time  to  time,  in  future  letters,  as  I 
become  better  informed  on  these  subjects.  Yet, 
expect  not,  I  pray  you,  from  me,  either  statistics, 
disquisitions,  or  a  traveller's  journal,  since  you 
know  I  came  hither  in  quite  another  capacity. 
There  goes  with  this,  another  letter  to  our  young 

friend  B ,  who  writes  me  that  he  desires  to 

come  and  seek  his  fortune  in  the  United  States. 


Yon  will  see  my  reply ;  and  to  dissuade  him  stiJl 
more  from  the  project,  let  him  see  what  I  have 
written  you.  Addio.  Live  ever  in  the  love  of 
your  friends,  of  letters,  of  your  country,  and  of 
yours,  . 


LIFE'S  CHANGES. 


Heed  not,  that  a  few  passing  showers 
Should  cbaDCe  on  thy  path,  to  alight ! 

They  but  serve  to  freshen  *Hfe*s  flowers/ 
And  make  e*en  its  sunshines  more  bright. 

And  if  life  has  its  carea  and  its  sorrow; 

Has  it  not  its  enjoyments  too  ? 
The  brow  now  o*ereast  may,  to-morrow 

Wear  a  brighter  and  happier  hoe. 

And  the  heart  that  misfortane  makes  sad. 
Though  grief  is  now  lingering  there — 

May  in  future  be  happy  and  glad. 
As  if  it  bad  ne'er  known  a  care. 

Oh  then,  sigh  not  that  life  has  its  woes. 
That  pains  with  our  pleasures  are  bone ; 

Or  that  the  stem  which  t>eareth  the  rose. 
Should  also  give  birth  to  the  thorn. 

But  be  glad  to-day,  whilst  yeVe  power, 

And  in  sorrow,  angtiish  and  pain. 
Despair  not ;  but  live  for  the  boar. 

When  the  heart  will  be  joyful  again. 

When  thy  cares  are  forever  thrown  by, 
And  give  place  to  an  happier  mirth, — 

Whilst  the  smile  takes  Uie  place  of  the  sigh. 
And  sorrow  is  crushed  in  its  birth — 

Like  the  flowers  so  sweet  and  so  gay. 

That  seem  sad  when  the  sun  is  o*eresst. 
Yet  they  pine  not  but  live  for  that  ray. 
Which  will  come  when  the  darkneu  is  psst 
Biekmond,  Fa.  J.  P.  p. 


FRANCES  AND   FANNY. 

IN  riYB  CHAPTBRS. 

CHAPTER  IV. 
The  evening  after  I  had  this  conversation  with 
Woodley,  I  saw  Fanny.  My  cousin  Sophia  ac- 
companied ine  there,  and  we  staid  two  hoais. 
There  were  two  candles  this  time ;  so  I  had  light 
enough  to  judge  of  the  young  lady's  beauty,  and  of 
her  resemblance  to  her  matchless  coosio.  For 
my  life,  I  could  not  Sjl  my  eyes  on  her  face;  I  had 
the  feeling  that  it  made  her  uneasy.  Even  wbea 
she  was  conversing  with  Sophia,  there  was  a  re- 
straint, a  timidity  which  distressed  me,  bat  which 
I  could  not  pain  by  persisting  in  gaaiog  at  her. 
Sophia  told  me  afterwards,  that  she  was  sore  I 
came  to  draw  comparisons  between  her  and  her 
cousin,  and  this  caused  her  embarrassment  This 
timidity,  however,  was  pecoliarly  agreeable  to  ma, 
and  she  gained  by  the  contrast  with  Miss  Fielding. 
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Then  her  voice  was  so  sweet,  gentle,  and  musical, 
that,  summing  up  all  her  excellencies,  I  began  to 
think  whether  this  feminine  loveliness  was  not  bet- 
ter suited,  than  the  elegance  and  decision  of  Miss 
Fielding,  to  my  nice  taste. 

She  made  many  efforts  at  first  to  enter  into  con- 
versation with  me,  but  it  was  evidently  embarrass* 
ing ;  and,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  I  became  al- 
most as  much  embarrassed  myself.  With  Sophia, 
however,  she  was  more  at  ease;  and  spoke  mo- 
destly yet  sensibly  on  the  common  topics  of  the 
day.  It  was  with  great  pleasure  I  perceived,  that 
before  the  visit  was  over,  she  seemed  more  at  her 
ease.  Sophia  had  formerly  spoken  of  her  fine  bal- 
lad voice,  and  I  was  anxious  to  hear  her  sing;  but 
Fanny  begged  to  be  excused  this  evening,  and 
looked  so  beseechingly  at  my  cousin,  that  I  en- 
treated her  not  to  press  the  subject  further — I 
found  I  was  too  new  an  acquaintance. 

I  must  own  that  I  was  charmed,  and  could  not 
avoid  asking  myself  whether  a  character  like  her^s, 
so  artless,  confiding,  gentle  and  affectionate ;  whe- 
ther such  a  dove-like  disposition,  and  such  excel- 
lent domestic  habits,  were  not  more  estimable  and 
enduring,  than  if  of  a  higher  and  more  aristocratic 
cast.  What,  thought  I,  were  the  gifts  of  fortune, 
and  the  polish  of  foreign  travel,  compared  with  it, 
particularly  when  domestic  happiness  was  the 
question?  When  I  first  became  acquainted  with 
Miss  Fielding,  I  was  anxious  to  ascertain  whether 
she  could  speak  French,  Italian  and  German,  and 
whether  she  understood  music.  I  did  not,  of  course, 
inquire  of  herself,  but  of  her  friends. 

But  it  never  occurred  to  me  to  ask  the  Wood- 
leys,  whether  Fanny  even  knew  the  different  lan- 
guages, or  could  play  on  the  harp  or  piano.  I  did 
not  suppose  she  could.  Like  her  cousin,  the  more 
I  examined  her  features,  the  less  resemblance  I 
saw :  how  beautifully  her  hair  curled,  hanging  down 
in  such  a  profusion  of  ringlets.  I  went  home  with 
Sophia,  and  raved  al)out  this  beautiful  girl  for  an 
hour,  and  my  cousin  joined  me  in  all  my  extrava- 
gant praises. 

But,  alas !  all  this  faded  away  from  my  mind  as 
soon  aa  I  was  in  the  presence  of  Miss  Fielding,  at 
whose  side  I  found  myself  upon  every  suitable  oc- 
casion ;  and  at  each  visit  my  chains  were,  if  possi- 
ble, rivetted  the  stronger.  Her  indifference  to- 
wards me  seemed  fixed-^and  yet,  strange  to  say, 
I  persevered.  Moseley,  Waterford  and  Headley, 
with  a  dozen  others,  still  were  devoted  to  her ; 
and,  to  tbem,  she  was  more  than  civil ;  and,  having 
a  little  more  esteem  for  them  than  I  had  before 
Mr.  Woodley  spoke  of  them,  I  rather  encouraged 
their  advance  towards  an  intimacy  with  me. 

After  this,  I  saw  Fanny  almost  every  evening, 
but  always  accompanied  by  Sophia — her  husband 
being  very  much  absorbed  in  settling  some  intri- 
cate business  which  had  accumulated  during  my 
minority.     He  bid  me  take  care ;  for,  that  I  might 


get  entangled  before  I  was  sensible  of  it,  and  then 
it  would  be  too  late  to  retract.  But  Sophia  told 
him  to  keep  his  advice  to  himself,  as  there  was  no 
fear  of  Fanny;  for,  she  fully  believed  that  I  was  in 
love  with  her  cousin,  and  that  these  frequent  visits 
to  her  were  merely  to  pass  away  the  time.  It  was 
not  possible,  however,  to  sit  evening  afler  evening 
with  so  lovely  a  creatare,  all  soAness  and  delicacy, 
without  thinking  of  her,  even  when  in  the  presence 
of  Miss  Fielding,  who  knew  of  my  frequent  visits 
to  her  cousin^s  house.  She  sometimes  spoke  of  it, 
but  it  disturbed  her  not ;  nay,  it  seemed  rather  to 
give  her  pleasure.  Once,  she  asked  me  if  I  had 
ever  heard  Fanny  sing,  and  wondered  that  Sophia 
had  not  prevailed  upon  her  to  sing  one  of  the  little 
Scotch  ballads. 

As  to  my  cousins,  they  had  determined  at  the 
very  outset  of  my  acquaintance  with  these  ladies, 
never  to  speak  particularly  of  their  feelings  to- 
wards me.  I  understood  this :  so  it  was  in  vain 
that  I  questioned  either  Sophia  or  James,  as  to  the 
estimation  I  was  held  in  by  them.  All  I  knew 
was,  that  Fanny  believed  me  to  be  in  love  with 
her  cousin,  and  that  she  took  my  visits  as  a  friend. 
"  You  say,  that  my  cousin  Fanny  would  like  to 
understand  Spanish — she  can  read  it  pretty  well, 
which  I  presume  you  know  !** 

I  told  her  that  I  did  not ;  that  I  only  knew  that 
she  was  anxious  to  learn,  and  that  I  had  offered 
my  services  to  be  her  instructor. 

'*  Her  knowledge  of  Latin  and  Italian,"  said  she, 
blushing,  "  would  facilitate  her  attempts.  But  it 
is  one  thing  to  read,  and  another  thing  to  speak  a 
language — I  should  like  to  speak  it  well  mysdf. 
We  can  never  acquire  the  pronunciation  of  a  lan- 
guage, unless  we  mix  with  the  natives,  and  travel 
amongst  them.  I  really  should  like  to  go  to 
Spain : — if  I  ever  go,  I  shall  coax  Fanny  to  go 
with  roe." 

*' And  I  would  give  worlds  to  have  the  honor  and 
felicity  of  joining  your  party." 

**Do  you  like  travelling  with  strangers,  Mr. 
Percival  1 — No,  not  strangers  exactly,  but  would 
you  like  to  travel  with  numbers?  I  do  not;  for 
there  is  always  restraint  and  difficulty.  Only  the 
nearest  connexions  should  travel  together ;  for,  one, 
not  precisely  of  the  family,  would  prevent  all  free- 
dom and  relaxation.  When  in  Europe,  I  travelled 
with  a  very  small  party — ^roy  uncle  and  aunt,  their 
son  and  daughter,  and  my  cousin  Fanny,  and  a  few 
domestics; — this  did  very  well." 

And  Fanny  had  been  in  Europe !  This  astonished 
me  so  much,  that  the  incivility  of  the  first  part  of 
the  speech  did  not,  at  the  moment,  make  an  im- 
pression. 

**  My  uncle  and  his  family  are  still  in  Europe," 
continued  she,  not  noticing  my  astonishment;  '*we 
came  home  under  the  care  of  the  English  aniba»- 
sador  and  his  wife.  But,"  said  she  smiling,  "  we 
shall  not  be  in  want  of  a  good  escort  when  disposed 
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to  take  a  ramble.  I  shall  entice  my  friends,  the 
Woodleys — ^they  have  never  been  abroad;  and  if 
my  coQsin  marry  a  man  that  I  like,  we  will  make 
it  a  condition  with  him  before  hand,  to  accom- 
pany us.'* 

This  was  plainly  and  significantly  spoken:  it 
meant  that  she  considered  me  as  the  lover  of  her 
cousin.  All  hope  was  now  at  an  end.  There  was 
no  chance  of  winning  her  affections;  and  I  was 
just  beginning  to  feel  that  she  could  love  tenderly, 
if  she  once  began  to  love.  Whether  she  saw  the 
deplorable  state  of  my  mind  and  pitied  me,  I  can- 
not tell;  but  her  manner  suddenly  changed,  and  she 
exclaimed,  ^'  You  are  pale — you  are  not  well,  Mr. 
Percival, — shall  I  ring  for  a  glass  of  water  1  Pray, 
sit  down.'*  I  had  risen  and  was  about  leaving  the 
room. 

This  was  said  in  the  sweetest  and  gentlest  tones, 
and  I  was  completely  off  my  guard.  *'  Oh,  Miss 
Fielding,"  said  I,  seizing  her  hand,  which  I  dared 
to  press,  **  why  are  you  not  always  thus  1  why  may 
I  not  ponr  out  my  whole  soul,  and  tell  you  how 
ardently  I  love  you  1  Why,  cannot  such  true  devo- 
tion make  an  impression  on  your  heart  V 

The  confusion  into  which  this  speech  threw  her, 
emboldened  me — ^like  a  fool — to  proceed;  and  I 
was  in  the  midst  of  a  flaming  account  of  my  long 
sufferings,  when  Sophia  entered  the  room.  Miss 
Fielding  recovered  her  composure  instantly ;  but  I, 
not  being  able  to  play  the  hypocrite,  departed. 

I  waited  impatiently  for  the  return  of  Sophia  to 
hear  what  account  she  could  bring — It  was  worse 
than  nothing ;  for,  silence  on  the  subject  I  could 
have  borne. 

"  You  have  been  too  precipitate,  Walter,*'  said 
ray  cousin.  '*  Miss  Fielding  is  not  only  amazed, 
but  vexed  at  your  rhapsody.  She  persists  in  be- 
lieving that  you  are  attached  to  Fanny,  and  she 
wonders  at  your  addressing  her  in  the  flighty  man- 
ner you  did." 

"  Flighty  manner !  Well,  perhaps  it  had  that  ap- 
pearance, and  so  I  am  to  deny  myself  the  gratifi- 
cation of  seeing  her  again  1" 

'^  Oh  no  1 1  had  a  world  of  trouble  to  restore  you 
to  favor,  but  it  is  on  condition  that  you  never  ad- 
dress her  again  in  that  way." 

To  show  such  obduracy,  thought  I,  when  she 
knows  that  I  most  love  her,  and  that  I  have  loved 
her  from  the  beginning !  I  shall  persevere,  if  it 
takes  a  dozen  years  to  thaw  her  heart ;  and  the 
first  chance  I  get,  I  shall  open  my  heart  to  her 
dear,  sweet,  lovely  cousin.  What  the  deuce  ails 
me,  that  I  cannot  transfer  my  love  to  her !  Only  to 
think  of  her  modesty,  never  to  hint  of  her  being  a 
traveller ! 

Gentle'  reader!  I  am  afraid  that  by  this  time, 
you  think  I  am  a  silly  goose,  and  that  there  is  not 
a  spark  of  manliness  in  my  character.  Alas!  I 
confess  you  are  right ;  this  love  shattered  me  into 
a  thoQsand  Ai|fBiiiii4s :  and  yon  wqfht  look  in  Tain 


for  a  vestige  of  my  former  self.   Love  makes  fools 
of  ns  all. 

Taking  it,  therefore,  for  granted  that  I  was  not 
my  own  master,  it  will  not  create  surprise  to  hear 
that  in  a  few  days  I  was  seen  lounging  in  Miss 
Fielding's  drawing-room ;  but  there  was  no  change 
in  my  favor,  though  she  was  evidently  less  at  her 
ease  than  before  I  made  the  onlacky  avowal. 

To  make  amends  for  this  vexation  and  disap- 
pointment, I  redoubled  my  attentions  to  FsDsy. 
There,  in  her  qniet  little  parlor,  I  was  always  wel- 
come ;  and  so  intimate  did  I  become,  that  I  called 
the  dear  old  duenna,  aunt  Barry  too.  I  helped 
them  to  wind  silk,  and  cut  allumettes,  and  sketch 
patterns;  in  short,  I  devoted  all  my  evenings  to 
this  lovely  girl :  and  she  improved  so  rapidly  in  her 
knowledge  of  the  Spanish  language,  that  I  was 
truly  surprised. 

I  was  always  received  with  a  glowof  sessilnlity; 
and,  if  by  accident,  I  omitted  my  visit,  Fasny  al- 
ways asked  the  cause  of  it  in  the  tenderest  manser; 
whereas,  I  might  stay  away  from  Miss  Fielding  a 
month,  and  no  inquiry  would  be  made.  As  to  cease 
loving  her,  that  was  utterly  impossible ;  I  had  made 
the  effort  in  vain.  On  the  evening  of  my  daring 
speech,  I  made  Fanny  acquainted  with  my  te- 
merity, and  likewise  with  my  determination  to  per- 
severe. She  sympathized  with  me  most  deeply, 
and  could  only  offer  up  her  prayers  that  I  might 
succeed.  Her  voice  was  tremolous  with  emotion, 
and  I  thanked  her  from  the  bottom  of  my  beait  for 
her  kindness.     Good  aunt  Barry  shed  tears. 

So  all  this  fretting  in  the  evening  made  me  lof e 
Fanny  dearly ;  and,  when  with  my  cousins,  I  was 
warm  in  her  praises.  I  asked  Woodley,  if  be 
thought  there  was  variety  enough  in  her  cbaxacter 
to  snit  such  an  exacting  temper  as  mine ;  for,  if  be 
thought  so,  I  should  persuade  the  dear  girl  into  an 
affection  for  me. 

**  This  is  too  preposterous,  Walter,"  said  So- 
phia, angrily.  "  Do  you  expect  to  find  a  woman 
with  Fanny's  gentleness,  and  with  Miss  Fielding's 
spirit — ^such  a  spirit,  too  ?  I  think  you  have  bad 
enough  of  it  to  last  a  life  time.  I  do  not  know 
what  you  would  be  at.  I  pray  Heaven,  you  are 
not  going  to  continue  this  farce !  What !  in  lore 
with  two  women ;  madness — folly !" 

*^  It  is  indeed,  Sophia,  downright  madness  and 
folly,  and  I  cannot  help  it.  When  I  am  with  Fran- 
ces, I  feel  that  to  live  out  of  her  sight  were  exile ; 
and  when  I  am  with  dear  Fanny,  in  the  eveoiog, 
my  heart  dissolves  in  tenderness,  and  I  wast  to 
live  in  her  presence  forever !" 

Sophia  and  I  often  called  for  her  early  io  tbe 
morning,  and  we  had  pleasant  walks  together. 
When  Headley  first  spoke  to  me  of  her,  be  ac- 
knowledged that  he  never  saw  her  without  a  veil ; 
and,  even  with  us,  intimate  as  we  became,  her  veil 
was  always  down.  Once  she  thiew  it  op  to  look 
^  a  il<mer,  and  her  face  was  so  doveied  witb 
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bluahes,  that  I  really  was  g^lad  to  see  the  Teil  down 
again, — and  Headley,  to  call  her  a  beggar  of  cents 
and  dollars !  Take  her  all  in  all,  thought  I,  never 
was  there  a  more  interesting  creature.  Surely  she 
is  all  that  my  fondest  desires  could  covet — beauti- 
ful, tender,  sensible,  graceful  and  modest.  What 
more  can  a  fastidious  temper  require !  Her  want 
of  fortune  is  not  the  slightest  objection,  for  I  have 
enough  of  wealth ;  and  her  whole  manner  seems  to 
assure  me,  that  if  I  could  give  her  my  heart,  I 
might  win  her's  in  return. 

At  noon  the  very  next  day,  my  mind  changed 
again.  I  was  at  the  side  of  Miss  Fielding,  and  her 
manner  was  more  gracious  than  I  had  ever  seen 
it ;  of  course,  I  was  lifted  to  the  skies,  and  Fanny 
faded  away  from  my  mental  vision.  Miss  Field- 
ing, on  this  morning,  was  receiving  homage  from 
all  the  distinguished  talent  of  the  county;  her 
rooms  were  filled  with  visitors,  and  a  princess 
could  not  have  borne  herself  with  more  dignity — 
so  young  too !    - 

"  How  is  my  cousin  Fanny,  Mr.  Percival  V 
said  she  with  a  smile.  **  You  saw  her  last  evening, 
I  presume,  for  you  were  not  at  Mrs.  Delamere*8 
Ml.'* 

"  Were  you  there  ?"  said  I,  with  a  look  of  deep 
disappointment,  for  I  had  refused  the  invitation, 
hearing  that  she  did  not  intend  to  go. 

"  No,  I  did  not  go,  but  Mrs.  Woodley  has  been 
here,  and  she  mentioned  that  you  were  not  there. 
But  how  is  Fanny'?  are  we  still  alike,  or  is  the  re- 
semblance lost  ?  I  have  a  cousin  who  is  said  to 
resemble  me  very  much,"  said  she  to  an  English 
gentleman  who  was  devouring  her  with  his  eyes. 
'*  Mr.  Percival  sometimes  thinks  we  are  alike,  and 
then  again  be  sees  but  little  resemblance." 

'^  You  are  indeed,"  said  I,  with  my  usual  incau- 
tious energy  of  expression  whenever  she  ad- 
dressed me — *^  yon  are  very  much  alike ;  but  your 
manner  of  expressing  yourselves,  and  your  dress 
are  so  dissimilar,  that,  regarding  these  two  points 
alone,  you  may  be  said  to  be  very  unlike.  When  I 
am  in  the  presence  of  one,  I  lose  sight  of  the  other, 
so  strangely  alike  you  are,  particularly  when  I 
hear  one  or  two  intonations  of  voice.  When  you 
were  pleading  the  cause  of  the  poor  Queen  of 
Scotland,  I  really  fancied  I  was  with  your  cousin." 

**  I  really  should  like  to  see  this  lady,"  said  Mr. 
Kortwright,  the  Englishman.  "  May  I  not  hope 
for  an  introduction  1" 

"  Mr.  Percival  will  introduce  you  to  her.  Will 
you  not  1"  said  she,  with  one  of  her  must  winning 
smiles. 

"  Certainly,"  said  I,  "  if  you  wish  it.  Shall  I 
ask  permission  of  your  cousin  1"  As  I  said  this, 
my  choler  rose,  and  without  waiting  for  her  reply, 
I  bowed  and  left  the  room.  I  was  in  a  fine  rage 
by  the  time  I  reached  the  Woodleys,  where  I  al- 
ways went  to  give  way  to  pleasant  or  angry  feel- 
ings ;  bat  I  met  with  nothing  but  jokes  from  So- 


phia, and  peals  of  laughter  from  James.  They 
made  themselves  quite  merry  at  my  expense ;  but, 
being  a  good-natured  fool  at  bottom,  I  finally  laughed 
with  them.  For,  where  was  the  use  of  fighting 
him,  or  abusing  Sophia  ? 

On  my  return  home,  I  met  Joe  Waterford  and 
Phil  Moseley — ^the  former  slapped  me  on  the  back, 
and  said  I  was  in  great  luck;  for.  Miss  Fielding  had 
been  particularly  gracious  towards  me  that  morn- 
ing. Moseley  said,  he  supposed  he  would  soon 
have  to  send  me  a  challenge,  for  in  proportion  as 
she  favored  me,  she  neglected  him.  It  may  easily 
be  imagined,  that  I  was  confused  at  these  sallies; 
but  I  asked  no  questions,  and  soon  changed  the 
conversation.  I  never  made  either  of  these  ladies 
the  subject  of  conversation — never  alluded  to  them, 
nor  gave  any  of  the  young  men  the  liberty  of  talk- 
ing of  them ;  and  this  was  great  forbearance  on  my 
part,  considering  that  they  were  never  out  of  my 
thoughts.  But  the  fact  is,  that  I  was  fearful  my 
feelings  would  betray  me ;  and  as  to  Fanny,  not  one 
of  my  acquaintance  had  a  suspicion  that  I  visited 
her. 

Could  such  an  impatient  spirit  as  mine  brook  the 
tardy  progress — if  progress  it  might  be  called — of 
such  a  love  as  mine,  which,  were  it  crowned  with 
success,  could  never  equal  my  expectations?  Could 
Miss  Fielding  love  ardently  ?  Could  Fanny  ? 

Of  the  former,  1  doubted ;  and  then  the  question 
arose,  whether  I  could  be  happy  with  a  sort  of  up- 
right, platonic  affection  %  I  could  not.  Of  the  lat- 
ter, I  was  sure  there  would  be  devotion  equal  to 
my  own ;  and  when  I  had  arrived  at  this  point  of 
the  investigation — I  had  arrived  at  the  same  point 
numerous  times  of  late — I  determined  to  conquer 
my  love  for  Frances,  and  devote  my  whole  soul  to 
Fanny  alone.  The  pure  and  innocent  love  of  such 
a  gentle  being,  was  surely  all  that  a  mortal  could 
desire. 

I  had  now  fully  made  up  my  mind  to  make  love 
to  Fanny  in  earnest ;  and  with  this  new  resolution 
quite  fresh,  I  hastened  to  the  Woodleys,  and  opened 
my  whole  heart.  Sophia  said  it  was  the  hundredth 
time,  but  I  was  unconscious  that  I  had  been  expli- 
cit before  that  moment. 

Mr.  Woodley  looked  grave.  "Walter,"  said 
he,  "  you  do  not  know  the  strength  of  your  own 
feelings.  If  you  were  to  offer  yourself  to  Fanny 
to-day,  you  would  repent  it  to-morrow,  and  be  per- 
fectly miserable.  Yes,  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying,  that  if  you  were  even  sure  of  Fanny's  loYOf 
and  were  absolutely  engaged  to  her,  you  would 
break  it  off  at  the  least  chance  of  possessing  her 
cousin." 

*'  No,  no !"  exclaimed  I, "  my  whole  soul  is  alive 
with  tenderness  for  my  darling  Fanny.  I  am  now 
certain  of  myself;  it  is  Fanny  that  I  love,  and 
Fanny  that  I  shall  strive  to  win.  I  was  bewitched 
and  dazzled  with  the  brilliancy  and  wit  of  her  cou- 
sin ;  bat  I  have  examined  my  heart  well,  and  there 
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cao  be  no  change.  Oh  Sophia,  yoa  were  right ; 
she  is  exactly  the  one  to  suit  me,  and  so  I  should 
hare  thought,  had  I  seen  her  first !  Look  at  her, 
in  that  quiet  little  parlor,  in  her  neat,  simple  dress, 
her  beautiful  face  almost  buried  in  those  glossy 
ringlets,  and  her  face  covered  with  blushes  when- 
ever my  eyes  are  fixed  on  her's.  Then  her  voice 
is  so  gentle  and  melodious,  and  the  words  fall  from 
her  rosy  lips  like  pearls,  and  she  is  so  free  from 
gaile,  and  so  sensible  too !  Upon  my  life,  I  should 
be  insane,  if  I  did  not  prefer  her  to  Miss  Fielding. 
I  wish  it  were  evening,  for  I  am  impatient  to  see 
her,  to  tell  her  all  I  feel,  and  to  offer  her  a  heart 
which  is  her's  for  life." 

**  All  this  is  very  fine,'^  said  Sophia,  with  the 
moat  provoking  coolness — hateful  to  me,  for  she 
was  so  fond  of  Fanny,  that  I  thought  she  would 
receive  my  communication  with  great  pleasure. — 
^*  Yon  are  no  doubt  in  earnest  just  now,  Walter ; 
but  suppose  I  could  tell  you  that  Frances  is  begin- 
ginning  to  be  a  little  jealous^  a  little  uneasy  at 
your  frequent  visits  to  Fanny,  and  at  the  idea  you 
are  really  getting  in  love  with  her — would  not  that 
cool  your  present  ardor  ?  Does  not  this  jealousy 
look  a  little  like  beginning  to  love  1" 

The  blood  rushed  to  my  heart  and  then  to  my 
temples ;  but  after  a  second  or  two,  I  recovered. 
"  No,"  said  I,  ^'  there  is  no  longer  a  doubt  on  my 
mind,  Fanny  I  love  entirely ;  and  I  really  believe 
that  the  power  which  Miss  Fielding  still  has  over 
me,  arises  from  her  great  resemblance  to  Fan- 
ny." 

"  Well,  my  dear  Walter,  I  certainly  have  no  ob- 
jections— You  know  how  I  love  the  dear  girl,  and 
how  happy  I  should  be  to  see  you  united  to  her. — 
I  hope  you  understand  your  own  heart,  for  the 
consequences  would  be  fatal,  if  you  should  change !" 

That  evening  I  was  with  Fanny,  and  devoted 
myself  to  her.  There  was  no  disguise,  no  holding 
back  for  fear  of  her  misinterpreting  my  attentions. 
I  wished  her  to  see  my  devotion,  and  to  believe 
that  I  was  addressing  her  in  earnest.  No  one  can 
imagine  the  pure  joy  of  my  heart,  when  I  had  thus 
Burreodered  it  to  one  so  lovely. 

"  You  have  gone  too  far  now  to  recede,"  said 
Sophia  on  our  way  home;  *'you  acted  the  lover 
well,  and  Fanny  saw  it.  If  she  really  gives  you 
her  heart  in  return,  which  you  are  no  doubt  vain 
enough  to  believe  may  be  the  case,  you  must  con- 
tinue steady,  for  Fanny  could  not  live,  if  you  proved 
faithless.  I  wonder  how  Woodley  will  take  it :  he 
insists  that  in  your  heart  you  prefer  Miss  Fielding 
still." 

"  I  tell  you,  Sophia,  that  I  love  this  girl  beyond 
all  that  I  ever  felt  for  any  other — even  Miss  Field- 
ing. I  shall  tell  her  so  to-morrow  evening,  and  I 
have  half  a  mind  to  go  back  now  and  tell  her  so  this 
minute." 

*'0h  no,"  said  she,  pulling  me  back,  "you  had 
better  get  me  safe  home  first,  and  tell  James— It  is 


afWr  ten  already,  and  Fanny  is  in  her  ohamber  by 
this  time." 

"  Well,  you  are  right,  let  it  be  to-morrow  even- 
ing then ;  as  to  Miss  Fielding,  I  shall  not  go  near 
her  to-morrow,  and  you  will  find  that  I  can  do  it 
without  a  pang.  If  Fanny  accepts  me,  and  Hea- 
ven grant  she  may,  you  shall  go  with  me  the  next 
day  and  hear  me  announce  the  engagement  to  ber 
cousin.  Oh,  Woodley,  yon  are  here,  are  yoa? 
Well,  I  have  made  my  election,  and  to-morrow 
evening  decides  my  fate !" 

**  Well,  God  bless  you  either  way,"  said  Wood- 
ley  gravely ;  "  the  great  test  will  be  to  see  them 
together.  If  Fanny  engages  herself  to  yoo,  the 
cousins  will  naturally  be  thrown  more  together  at 
odd  hours.  Frances  told  me  this  evening  that  she 
was  heartily  tired  of  company,  and  wanted  more 
quiet :  Fanny  will  give  her  enough  of  it." 

"  Oh,  by  the  way,  Woodley,"  said  I ;  "  what  wis 
it  that  Headley  said  to  you  as  I  met  you  this  moTD- 


ing  t  Who  did  he  see  in  the  country  ?  and  who  did 
he  say  he  tried  to  bring  back  with  himt  I  am  sore 
I  heard  Miss  Fielding^s  name." 

'*  Upon  my  word,  James,"  said  Sophia,  '*  yon  do 
nothing  but  laugh  of  late ;  has  Headley  given  yoa 
the  agency  of  his  estate  too  ?  Good  night,  Walter. 
James  has  run  away ;  and  I  am  so  sleepy,  that  I 
must  bid  you  good  night." 


CHAPTER  V. 

Well,  the  eventful  morning  came.  I  dreamed  of 
Fanny  all  night,  and  she  was  still  mistress  of  mj 
thoughts.  Woodley  called  in  after  break&at  to 
feel  my  pulse,  he  said ;  and  in  a  minute  or  two  af- 
terwards, Sophia  was  there  also. 

"Walter,"  said  she,  "I  want  you  to  aee  the 
cousins  together  before  you  engage  yoorseir  irre- 
vocably. Come,  try  your  boasted  strength.  I  have 
seen  Frances,  and  she  will  deny  herself  to  all  visi- 
tors, if  you  and  Fanny  will  drop  in  at  tweWe 
o'clock." 

I  shook  like  an  aspen  leaf;  hesitated,  and  then 
declined.  I  had  no  doubt  about  the  sincerity  of 
my  affection  for  Fanny,  but  I  could  not  eocoonter 
that  eye — that  noble  intellectual  face  of  ber  coo- 
sin.  Something  warned  me,  that  there  was  im- 
prudence in  it.  I  wanted  first  to  see  ber  alone, 
aAer  I  had  declared  myself  to  Fanny. 

"  So  you  dedine,  do  you  V  said  Sophia;  "veil, 
I  must  e'en  go  back  to  Frances,  and  teQ  ber  that 
she  is  not  to  expect  you ;  of  course,  yoo  may  pro- 
mise yourself  that  she  will  be  surprised." 

'*  I  really  think  it  best  not  to  go.  1  shoold  hate 
to  drag  Fanny  out,  just  as  if  we  were  to  make  a 
show  of  her.  Wait  till  I  am  sure  of  her,  and  theo  I 
shall  be  proud  enough  to  show  her  to  all  the  \forld. 
Woodley,  you  ran  off  last  night  when  I  asked  yoa 
who  it  was  that  Headley  wanted  to  bring  baek  with 
him." 
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"  Oh,  Walter,  let  him  alone,  doD*t  you  see  he  is 
prime  for  fan ;  besides,  who  can  remember  what 
Headley  saysl" 

*'  YoQ  came  near  os  at  the  close  of  the  conver- 
sation, or  rather  gabble,  for  Headley  does  not  con- 
verse, you  know ;  and  as  Sophia  says,  who  can  re- 
member what  he  has  been  chattering  aboat?  Oh, 
Walter,  Walter,  look  before  yon  leap '.  I  am  sure 
you  can  get  Frances,  if  you  only  wait  a  few  weeks 
longer :  so  in  the  midst  of  all  your  agitation  and 
perplexity,  you  must  stop  to  inquire  what  a  frivo- 
lous young  man  says." 

He  laughed  again,  and  Sophia  fairly  dragged 
him  out  of  the  study,  and  I  beard  them  both  laugh- 
ing in  the  street  under  my  very  window.  Pros- 
perity had  made  James  silly. 

Fanny,  dear,  sweet,  tender-hearted  Fanny !  My 
protestations  made,  the  gentle  girl  acknowledged 
that  I  was  not  indifferent  to  her,  and  I  was  now 
supremely  happy.  My  feelings  so  overpowered 
me,  that  I  did  not  stay  so  long  as  usual ;  besides, 
she  too  was  very  much  overcome,  and  I  found  that 
it  would  be  best  for  us  both  to  part  till  the  next 
evening. 

Of  coarse,  I  could  not  see  either  of  my  cousins 
that  evening.  My  heart  was  too  full,  and  I  wanted 
to  be  alone  and  think  over  my  dear  girPs  looks  and 
words,  and  to  ask  myself  if  I  had  a  right  to  expect 
so  much  happiness.  I  never  once  gave  Miss 
Fielding  a  thought. 

Woodley  sighed,  when  I  told  him  of  my  engage- 
ment. He  regretted  that  the  princely  fortune  of  his 
favorite  was  lost  forever ;  but  he  was  too  honora- 
ble, too  tender-hearted,  and  loved  Fanny  too  well, 
not  to  rejoice  in  my  good  fortane.  He  sincerely 
wished  me  joy,  and  gratified  me  by  speaking  of  my 
angel  in  such  terms  as  went  to  my  heart.  As  to 
Sophia,  she  laughed  and  cried  by  turns. 

A  few  days  after  I  had  plighted  my  faith  to 
Fanny,  Sophia  thought  I  had  better  call  on  Miss 
Fielding,  and  make  her  acquainted  with  my  en- 
gagement. She  said  it  was  no  more  than  civil 
and  right,  as  it  was  her  own  cousin,  and  her  pro- 
teg6  besides.  I  went ;  and  Sophia  accompanied 
me,  to  see  how  I  behaved,  she  said.  Of  course,  it 
was  natural  that  I  should  feel  embarrassed — but 
still  I  found  that  my  feelings  never  wavered. 
There  certainly  was  a  powerful  emotion  in  my 
mind,  when  I  addressed  her ;  but  there  was  a  ten- 
derness mingled  with  it,  warranted,  as  I  thought, 
by  our  approaching  relationship. 

Miss  Fielding  seemed  pleased  to  see  me ;  and, 
for  the  first  time,  reverted  to  my  absence.  She 
had  not  seen  me  at  her  house  for  more  than  ten 
days,  she  said,  and  was  glad  that  I  again  thought 
x>f  her. 

I  sat  like  a  fool,  overawed,  or  something — I 
could  not  tell  what  ailed  me ;  but  my  heart  flut- 
tered like  that  of  a  bird.  My  cousin  endeavored 
to  catch  my  eye,  for  she  thought  my  silence  was 


going  to  last  forever.  As  I  raised  my  head,  I  saw 
some  significant  glances  passing  from  one  lady  to 
the  other;  and  then  Miss  Fielding  smiled  and 
blushed  exceedingly,  looking  so  like  my  charmer, 
my  own  Fanny,  that  I  felt  almost  bold  enough  to 
salute  her.  I  rouse<l  myself,  however,  for  it 
struck  me  that  these  smiles,  blushes  and  glances, 
denoted  that  the  young  lady  had  already  heard  of 
my  engagement,  and  was  enjoying  my  confusion. 
I  made  an  attempt  to  speak,  but  was  absolutely 
tongne-tied. 

"  Do  you  know,  Mrs.  Woodley,"  said  she, "  that 
I  saw  my  cousin  Fanny  this  morning,  and  she  has 
promised  to  accompany  me  to  Niagara  this  sum* 
mer  1  that  is,  if  we  can  choose  an  escort.  Mr. 
Woodley  says,  he  is  out  of  the  question,  and  of 
course  you  will  not  go  without  him.  I  do  really 
wish,  that  dear  Fanny  could  see  the  Falls — She  has 
long  wished  to  go  there,  and  I  presume  that  we 
shall  be  able  to  indulge  her." 

Sophia  looked  at  me ;  but  as  to  my  saying  that  I 
hoped  soon  to  be  entitled  to  accompany  them,  it 
was  entirely  out  of  the  question.  My  cousin  looked 
petrified,  and  Miss  Fielding  turned  away  her  head 
to  give  me  time  to  recover.  Alas !  Fanny  and  my 
plighted  faith  were  all  forgotten,  or  only  remem- 
bered to  torment  me.  I  saw  the  bright  and  beau- 
tiful being  before  me — and  in  a  light  so  entirely 
different  from  any  that  I  had  yet  seen,  that  I  was 
completely  overpowered .  What  could  be  the  mean- 
ing of  all  this?  thought  I.  Do  I  dare  to  become  the 
husband  of  Fanny,  with  such  feelings  as  these  for 
her  cousin  ^  I  am  a  pitiful  dog,  that  is  certain, 
and  not  worthy  of  either  of  these  fair  beings. 

*'  What  ails  you  this  morning,  Walter  ?"  said 
Sophia,  coming  over  to  me  and  giving  roe  a  little 
shake.  *'You  came  here  to  give  pleasure,  and 
yet  you  look  as  if  you  were  going  to  announce  a 
misfortune.  Shall  I  help  you  out  with  your  little 
secret?  Shall  I  tell  Miss  Fielding  that  you  offered 
yourself  to  her  cousin  Fanny,  and  was  accepted — 
that  you  now  repent,  and  have  come  to  offer  your- 
self to  her  r* 

Good  Heavens,  what  a  speech !  My  face  was 
burning  with  shame,  and  I  snatched  up  my  hat  to 
retreat.  My  better  genius,  however,  overtook  me 
before  I  reached  the  door.  I  turned  towards  Miss 
Fielding,  and  in  as  quiet  a  manner  as  I  could  as- 
sume, apologized  for  my  absence  of  mind ;  this 
over,  I  was  re-assured  and  sat  down  again. 

What  was  there  of  loveliness  and  excellence  in 
Miss  Fielding,  that  Fanny  did  not  possess  1  Had 
not  that  angel  avowed  a  preference  for  me  ?  And 
did  she  not  give  me  her  sweet  love  and  a  promise 
to  be  mine  ?  Had  not  Miss  Fielding  treated  me 
uniformly  with  coldness  and  indifference  ?  It  re- 
quired this  review  of  my  felicity  to  enable  me  to 
rally ;  and  rally  I  did,  to  the  great  amusement  of 
Sophia,  who  acted  so  strangely  that  I  thought  she 
was  losing  her  senses. 
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In  a  clear  voice,  without  the  least  embarrass- 
ment, I  told  Miss  Fielding  that )  came  there  with 
the  intention  of  acquainting:  her  with  the  happy 
event  of  my  enfifagement  with  her  lovely  cousin ; 
that  I  trusted  she  was  by  this  time  so  well  ac- 
quainted with  my  character  and  principles,  that 
she  would  cheerfully  approve  of  her  cottBin*s 
choice. 

The  ladies  again  exchanged  glances,  and  Miss 
Fielding  was  covered  with  blushes,  and  her  face 
became  almost  scarlet.  Sophia  smiled,  and  her 
friend  shook  her  bead  angrily.  When  she  had  re- 
covered from  her  emotion,  she  turned  to  me  with  a 
glowing  face — 

"  If  my  cousin  approves  of  your  suit,*^  said  she, 
^  it  is  all  I  require ;  and  I  can  only  say,  Mr.  Per- 
cival,  that  I  hope  yon  will  have  no  reason  to  re- 
pent." 

This  seemed  as  much  as  she  could  venture  to 
say,  for  there  was  something  in  Sophia^s  manner 
of  acting  which  pot  a  restraint  on  her  friend^s 
words.  Altogether,  this  was  the  strangest  scene  I 
had  ever  witnessed,  and  the  oddest  way  of  con- 
gratulating a  man  on  his  engagement  that  had  ever 
been  heard. 

''  To  tell  you  the  truth,  Mr.  Percival,"  said  Miss 
Fielding,  **  for  I  see  that  our  manner  of  receiving 
your  interesting  communication  has  shocked  and 
puzzled  you,  I  was  told  of  the  happy  state  of  your 
affairs  before  you  came,  and  by  this  saucy  lady 
too.  I  sincerely  congratulate  you,  and — and  I  call 
upon  you  for  sympathy  likewise.  Sophia,  my  dear 
Sophia,  help  me  out  of  this  dilemma.  A  lady 
ought  not  to  speak  of  these  affairs,  Mr.  Percival," 
said  she  deeply  blushing — **  but  as  you  are  so  soon 
to  claim  kindred  with  me,  I  may  tell  you,  that  I 
too  am  engaged,  and  shall  soon  change  my  name!** 

I  was  struck  dumb !  I  had  not  of  late  heard  of 
any  gentleman  bold  enough  to  address  her :  Mose- 
ley  and  Water  ford,  and  a  host  of  others  like  them, 
were  entirely  out  of  the  question,  and  my  thoughts 
reverted  to  Mr.  Kortwright. 

**  And  may  I  ask.  Miss,  who  is  the  happy  man  V^ 
1  was  as  cold  as  marble,  and  I  felt  the  blood  leav- 
ing my  face. 

'*I  cannot  tell  yon  just  now,*'  said  she;  "the 
young  roan  will  doubtless  tell  you  himself  some- 
time this  afternoon.  Men,  by  a  sort  of  conven- 
tional rule,  mast  disclose  these  engagements  them- 
selves ;  but  as  we  are  now  circumstanced,  I  have 
waved  ceremony  and  tell  you  myself." 

If  any  thing  could  have  brought  me  to  my 
senses,  surely  this  was  enough ;  but  the  painful  yet 
ridiculous  truth  forced  itself  upon  me,  that  I  loved 
both  ladies !  Was  ever  man  in  such  a  horrible 
predicament  ?  There  never  was  a  moment  since 
roy  engagement,  that  Fanny  was  not  most  tenderly 
beloved  by  me.  The  thought  of  her  death— for 
»«ch  unhappy  day-dreams  will  cross  a  lover^s 
mind--.brought  a  pang  of  unutterable  misery  to 


me;  and  the  bare  idea  of  her  being  the  wife  of 
another,  was  insufferable  torment :  it  was  nnoiog 
against  her  even  in  thought.  Fanny  once  lored, 
was  loved  forever ! 

But,  far  different  was  my  passion  for  her  coasin— 
as  passion  it  might  be  called.  It  was  overwhelm- 
ing, desolating,  when  she  told  me  of  her  eDg«|e- 
ment,  which  implied  her  love  for  another.  I  was 
stunned  by  the  unexpectedness  of  it ; — there  had 
not  been  the  least  preparation — it  had  never  crossed 
my  imagination — and  now  she  broke  it  to  me  eod- 
denly  herself!  Had  I  any  right  to  upbraid  her  I 
Yet  did  I  not,  at  that  moment,  denounce  her  in  mj 
heart,  as  cold,  haughty,  capricious  and  unjostl 

**  Come,  Walter,"  said  Sophia,  seeing  that  Miss 
Fielding  was  shedding  tears,  and  that  I  might  ex- 
pose myself  further — "  Come  away,  you  are  de- 
mented this  morning,  and  frighten  Mist  Fielding. 
Come,  try  for  a  compliment,  can*t  youl  She  wished 
you  joy :  have  you  nothing  to  say  in  return  !** 

I  was  spared  further  torment  by  the  entrance  of 
Mrs.  Barry.  She  came  to  say  that  Fanny  was 
ready  for  a  walk,  but  would  make  some  other  ar- 
rangement, if  it  were  not  convenient  for  me  to  go 
now. 

I  had  made  the  appointment,  and  thought  it  bet- 
ter to  go  than  to  make  a  fool  and  a  villain  of  my- 
self by  staying;  yet  I  could  not  help  wondering 
why  Fanny  had  not  waited  my  time !  There  cer- 
tainly was  no  cause  to  send  for  me.  Sophia  let 
me  go  alone,  and  she  bid  me  good  morning  in  a 
malicious  sort  of  way,  just  like  a  petted  school 
girl,  I  thought. 

After  wandering  about  for  half  an  hour,  I  re- 
traced my  steps  and  rung  the  bell.  Fanny  opened 
the  door  herself,  with  hat  and  shawl  on  ready  for 
a  walk ;  and  just  as  I  offered  her  my  arm,  a  note 
was  brought  to  her :  it  was  from  Miss  Fielding. 

"  Frances  insists  on  our  dining  with  her  to-day," 
said  Fanny,  whose  arm  trembled  as  it  reeted  ca 
mine.  She  saw  that  I  was  disturbed,  for  the  dis- 
tress of  my  mind  was  too  visible. 

**  Shall  we  go !"  said  I,  mechanically.  In  fact, 
at  that  moment,  I  did  not  care  what  became  of  me. 

'^  I  am  afraid  you  are  not  well,"  said  the  geoUe 
creature,  with  her  sweet,  silvery  voice.  "Yon 
had  better  perhaps  dine  with  aunt  Barry  and  me; 
Cousin  Frances  has  great  dinners,  and  there  is  al- 
ways some  state.     You  bad  better  dine  with  os. 

"  No,  no,  Fanny,  dearest,  I  have  been  a  sad  fool 
all  day,  but  I  am  master  of  myself  again:  so  yon 
had  better  accept  the  invitation — Indeed,  I  wish  to 
go,"  said  I,  seeing  her  hesitate.  Oh  how  lovely 
she  looked,  and  I  to  keep  myself  in  such  a  turmoil 
about  her  cousin !  The  note  was  despatched.  I 
drew  her  willing  arm  in  mine,  and  walked  oat  id 
the  .fresh  air.  We  were  soon  out  of  the  noise  of 
the  city,  and  strolled  about  until  I  feared  she  was 
weary,  when  we  returned  to  her  house ;  for  it  was 
DOW  three  o'clock,  and  Miss  Fielding'adiBoerhoar. 
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"  As  we  are  to  dine  alone,"  said  she,  **  I  shall 
not  stay  to  change  my  dress— and  that  no  time 
may  be  lost,  we  will  go  tbroagh  the  garden.  Have 
you  ever  been  in  the  garden  V 

To  my  surprise  we  entered  into  a  spacious  gar- 
den, laid  out  with  great  taste,  and  filled  with  every 
plant  that  was  rare  and  beautiful.  Fanny  told  me 
that  the  whole  square  belonged  to  her  cousin,  and 
this  of  itself  was  a  great  estate.  It  provoked  me 
to  think,  that  she  had  not  been  more  liberal  to  the 
dear  girl  at  my  side. 

In  light  pleasant  chat,  she  amused  me  as  we 
slowly  walked  up  the  fine  broad  walk,  culling  a 
flower  for  me  as  we  passed,  and  looking  so  con* 
scions  and  so  happy.  Thank  Heaven  she  had  no 
distrust,  and  I  determined  she  never  should  have 
cause  from  that  moment!  Alas!  I  had  determined 
the  same  way  a  number  of  times  before. 

When  we  reached  the  house,  I  was  ushered  in 
the  drawing-room,  Fanny  having  left  me  to  an- 
nounce our  coming.  This  gave  me  a  few  mo- 
ments to  rally,  and  I  schooled  and  abused  myself 
manfully.  What  a  state  of  mind  for  the  lover  of 
such  a  perfect  being  as  Fanny ! 

A  servant  said,  that  Miss  Fielding  was  in  the  li- 
brary, and  begged  me  to  come  there.  I  went  ac- 
cordingly, and  found  her  sitting  there  alone.  As 
I  approached,  she  became  deadly  pale ;  and  in  an 
instant  her  color  was  like  scarlet ; — she  was  evi- 
dently very  much  agitated,  and  merely  bowed, 
when  I  said  I  hoped  she  was  well. 

What  could  all  this  meat),  thought  1 1  And  why 
is  not  my  Fanny  here!  Where  was  Sophia?  I 
even  wished  for  her  sanciness;  any  things  to  re- 
lieve me  from  this  awkwardness. 

"  I  fear  I  am  intruding,'*  said  I.  '*  The  servant 
certainly  asked  me  to  walk  in  the  library;  perhaps 
he  mistook  your  orders.  I  certainly  expected  to 
see  my  cousin  and  Fanny  here." 

'^They  will  be  here  presently,  Mr.  Percival; 
shall  I  send  for  them  now  V 

'*  No,  I  presume  they  will  come  directly.  Fanny 
told  me" — and  I  stopped. 

What  did  Fanny  tell  you  t"  said  she. 
I  was  going  to  observe.  Miss  Fielding,  that  as 
yon  approve  of  my  engagement  with  your  lovely 
cousin,  I  hope  you  would  prevail  on  her  to  name 
an  early  day  for  our  marriage." 

Your  marriage  1"  said  she — "  your  marriage  1" 
Yes !"  said  I,  looking  at  her  with  astonish- 
ment— "  Do  you  not  wish  me  to  be  the  husband  of 
Fanny  1" 

'*  The  husband  of  Fanny  Fielding — of  my  cou- 
sin Fanny  1"  said  she,  turning  rosy  red,  with  a 
look  of  unutterable  tenderness.  *'  Indeed,  I  hope 
to  see  no  such  thing.  What !  after  all  your  pro- 
fessions of  love  and  constancy,  do  you  now  talk  of 
marrying  my  cousin  Fanny  1" 

'*  What  does  all  this  mean  %  Am  I  not  dreaming? 
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'*Yes,  certainly,  I  am  Frances  Fielding;  no  doubt 

about  that.  Are  yon  beginning  to  see  clearly  now  V* 

I  had  a  faint  glimmering ;  but  I  bad  been  so 

topsy  turvy  for  the  last  six  months,  that.  I  scarcely 

knew  what  to  believe. 

'*  You  have  been  admirably  deceived,  dear  Wal- 
ter— may  I  call  you  so  I  I  have  been  so  good  an 
actor,  that  I  fear  you  will  never  trust  me  again. 
But  I  have  no  more  scruples;  you  have  convinced 
me  that  your  love  was  pure  and  disinterested,  for 
be  assured  I  was  made  acquainted  with  the  fre- 
quent struggles  of  your  mind.  The  humble  Fanny 
became  as  dear  to  you  as  the  rich  heiress!  Be- 
lieve me  to  be  the  same  Fanny — the  same  devoted 
heart,  which  accepted  your  honest  love !" 

She  threw  herself  in  my  open  arms  as  I  kneeled 
at  her  feet,  and  it  was  most  fortunate  for  me  that 
tears  came  to  my  relief;  for,  this  excess  of  happi- 
ness— ^this  blessed  surprise,  would  have  overturned 
my  reason  in  reality. 

Three  hours  converse  after  dinner-^a  dinner  by 
ourselves  too,  for  Sophia  had  good-naturedly  gone 
home — was  scarcely  snfiicient  to  explain  every 
thing.  Fanny  Fielding  had  been  made  acquainted 
with  her  consin*s  intention,  and  had  kept  out  of  the 
way  in  the  evening,  and  latterly  had  gone  on  a  visit 
to  some  friends  at  a  distance.  She  had  walked  out 
with  Sophia  and  me  several  times ;  but,  as  her  veil 
was  down,  and  her  voice  very  much  like  Miss 
Fielding*s,  I  was  never  undeceived. 

**  I  did  not  dare  show  you  any  favor,  as  Fran- 
ces," said  the  dear  girl,  "  lest  the  resemblance  to 
myself  should  be  so  strong  as  to  excite  suspicion. 
Once  or  twice  I  saw  you  start  when  you  heard  my 
natural  voice ;  but  it  passed  off,  and  I  continued  to 
torment  you,  and  of  course  myself.  Sophia  will 
tell  you  all  I  have  endured ;  but  Woodley  thought 
he  knew  your  peculiarities,  and  he  entreated  me  to 
persevere." 

All  this  was  spoken  in  that  mellow,  gentle  voice, 
which  in  Fanny  had  so  charmed  me,  and  I  listened 
in  rapture ;  but  there  was  no  tumult  now :  it  was 
real,  quiet  joy,  and  I  was  a  new  creature. 

'*  In  treating  yon  with  so  much  rigor,  I  oAen  ha- 
ted myself;  but  there  was  no  medium ;  for,  the  mo- 
ment I  grati6ed  my  own  feelings,  by  encouraging 
you,  that  moment  I  knew  the  experiment  would 
end.  I  wanted  to  try  you  thoroughly,  and  yon  like- 
wise would  never  have  been  so  well  satisfied  as  you 
now  are,  for  you  have  come  to  know  yourself  well. 
I  ought  to  have  waited  a.  little  longer,  to  see 
whether  your  feelings  and  principles  would  enable 
you  to  be  true  to  my  other  self,  to  your  Fanny,  but 
I  could  not  bear  to  see  your  sufferings  any  longer. 
In  fact,  I  was  jealous  of  myself.  1  wanted  you  to 
love.me  as  Fanny,  but  I  wanted  you  to  love  Frances 


also.    Oh,  what  a  state  of  suffering  I  was  in  I 
Your^s  was  nothing  to  compare  to  it." 
''  And  all  the  time  you  were  using  me  so  cruelly. 


Am  I  in  my  senses?  Are  you  not  Miss  Fielding  ?"  you  were  trying  to  love  me  ?"  said  I. 
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^  Yes,  did  not  your  Fanny  tell  yoo  all  this;  if  not 
in  words,  yet  certainly  by  looks  and  actions!    Oh, 
those  were  fatnoas  ringlets;  they  hid  my  face 
charmingly !  Yon  thought  they  were  rather  darker 
than  my  hair,  did  yon  not !  or  lighter  %  which  was 
itt  I  had  indeed  taken  a  dislike  to  men — as  lovers 
I  mean,  and  bat  for  our  friends,  the  Woodleys,  I 
never  should  have  cared  to  know  yon.     But  I  was 
not  without  fears  too,  for  yon  had  been  represented 
as  very  fastidious  and  peculiar  in  your  notions  of 
women ;  and  J  was  not  certain  of  your  temper,  nor 
whether  yon  were  capable  of  strong  attachment. 
I  had  great  difficalty  to  make  Mr.  Woodley  enter 
into  this  scheme,  planned  by  Sophia,  aunt  Barry, 
and  myself.     But  he  came  into  it  at  last,  and  en- 
joyed it  thoroughly/' 

*^  But,  dearest,  how  could  I  be  so  completely  de- 
ceived ?  To  be  sure,  I  now  recollect  that  there 
was  always  some  confusion  in  my  mind,  but  this 
I  attributed  to  my  hopeless  love.  Even  now,  al- 
though you  have  your  hair  braided,  and  are  dressed 
as  I  was  in  the  habit  of  seeing  yon  as  Miss  Field- 
ing, I  think  it  impossible  that  I  could  be  mistaken. 
You  are  to  me  at  this  moment,  and  always  will  be, 
Fanny,  sweet,  gentle,  dove-like  Fanny." 

"  Yes,  I  hope  so,  because  you  hear  my  natural 
voice ;  and  how  can  my  actions  be  otherwise  than 
as  they  were  ?  I  am  now  your  own  Fanny  still. 
I  had  a  very  great  difficulty  in  keeping  up  a  high- 
toned,  excited  manner,  when  you  were  present; 
and  Sophia  has  often  amused  me  with  the  remarks 
of  others  on  the  change ;  for,  many  of  those  who 
visited  me  when  you  did,  knew  me  before.  I  could 
not  keep  up  the  farce  all  the  time,  so  I  kept  off 
evening  visiters,  and,  as  Fanny,  threw  off*  my  dis- 
guise, and  was  natural  to  yon.  You  did  not  find 
out  for  a  long  time,  that  Fanny  could  speak  French 
and  Italian.  It  was  very  hard  work  to  keep  every 
thing  out  of  view ;  and  many  times  you  gave  me 
credit  for  excessive  timidity,  when  it  was  sheer 
embarrassment  and  the  fear  of  detection. 

"  As  to  those  odious  gloves — you  see  that  your 
cousins  let  me  into  the  secret  of  all  your  dislikes 
too — would  yon  not  have  suspected  a  fraud,  if  you 
had  seen  these  three  remarkable  moles  1  Poor  Mr. 
Woodley,  how  often  he  was  near  betraying  me  vdth 
his  peals  of  laughter,  when  you  asked  some  inno- 
cent question !  Why,  Sophia  says,  he  was  as  near 
it  as  possible  the  other  day.  That  foolish  fellow, 
Ueadley,  was  up  in  the  country  and  found  out  that 
my  cousin  Fanny  was  there,  and  he  tried  his  best 
to  get  her  to  come  with  him — just  out  of  idleness 
I  presume;  and  yet,  who  knows,  he  may  have 
taken  a  fancy  to  her,  for  all  she  has  a  pinched  up 
facey  and  belongs  to  charitable  societies  %  If  he 
does  offer  himself,  I  will  give  Fanny  a  handsome 
little  fortune,  for  all  you  think  I  have  not  dealt 
generously  towards  her." 

"  Oh,  pardon  me,  love,"  said  I ;  '*  bring  nothing 
up  against  me,  for  I  was  insane  during  the  whole 


of  my  trial.  How  strange  a  new  Fanny  will  be  to 
me !  Even  now  I  am  looking  towards  the  door 
for  the  one  who  hung  on  my  arm  this  momiDg.'^ 
Every  thing  was  talked  over  and  explained,  aod 
our  two  dear  frieiMto  came  in  at  tea-time  to  con- 
gratulate us  on  our  happiness.  What  fdlows  ein 
easily  be  imagined!  In  a  few  weeks  we  were 
married;  but  to  this  day,  many  years  as  I  bare 
been  the  happy  husband  of  Frances  Fielding,!  in- 
variably call  her  Frances  in  the  morning,  and  Finny 
in  the  evening. 


THE  VOYAGE  OF  LIFE. 

We  iMinch  our  little  berk  in  youth, 

Upon  a  current  small ; 
Unconscious  of  tbu  sacred  truth — 

That  it  contains  our  all. 
Our  canvass  to  the  breeie  is  spread. 

Our  sails  are  all  unfurled ; 
And  we,  with  great  impacieDce,  tread 

The  shore  of  this  gay  world. 
Nature  benign  and  soDiliog  seems. 

To  cheer  each  anxious  mind ; 
And  hopes,  like  skies  *oeath  rippling 

Flit  fast  before  the  wind. 
We  fancy  to  ouraelves  we  see. 

New  pleasures  springing  up ; 
And  think  that  we  should  happy  be. 

To  drink  from  Hebe's*  cup. 
The  sails  are  swelling  with  the  wind. 

We  now  leap  light  on  board ; 
Nor  care  for  what  we  leave  behind. 

Or  where  we  may  be  moor*d. 
The  shore  alive  with  warblers  gay. 

Which  pour  forth  sweetest  strains. 
Adds  pleasure  to  the  merry  day,     . 

And  lisilessness  enchains. 
The  gentle  gales  waft  us  along. 

Swift  o'er  the  rippling  wave ; 
Our  hearts  beat  high,  we  sport  in  song, 

We've  all  that  man  can  crave. 
Our  bosoms  swell  with  buoyant  hope, 

As  down  the  stream  we  glide — 
The  movement's  gentle  and  aslope. 

The  bark  runs  with  the  tide. 
The  murm'ring  of  those  little  brooks, 

Whose  pearly  waters  flow. 
Along  their  winding  grassy  nooks. 

Then  blend  with  those  bek>w. 
Excite  in  all,  the  golden  dream. 

Of  happiness  and  joy : 
The  future  is  our  pleasing  theme, 

The  past  cannot  annoy. 
The  trees  upon  the  grassy  strand. 

Their  thickest  umbrage  spread ; 
The  flow'r,  apontanewis  to  our  hand, 

Inclines  its  fragrant  bead. 
The  bees  are  buzzing  near  the  flood. 

And  on  their  little  feet. 
From  ev'ry  op'ning  flowV  and  bod. 

They  carry  nectar  sweet. 
Then  to  our  breast  the  hope  we  clasp, 

*Hebe  gave  the  cop  of  immortality  to  Hereulet,  wbca 
be  was  deified. 
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Of  pleasare  faoci'd  dream  ; 
Wbo«e  Protean  form  eludes  our  grasp, 

Like  shadows  in  the  stream. 
Thus,  in  parsait  we  waste  the  span 

Of  Life's  uncertain  day ; 
To  find  fruition  if  we  can, 

To  cheer  us  with  its  my. 
From  childhood  thus  to  manhood's  prime, 

Mere  phantoms  we  pursue. 
Until  within  the  gulph  of  time, 

They  lessen  from  our  view. 
But  still  in  youth  the  heart  is  gay, 

No  impress  care  can  make : 
Though  from  our  aims  we  go  astray, 

Twill  not  our  courage  shake. 
Youths  are  like  Santalus  at  first. 

Whose  punishment  we  know 
Was,  when  he  wish*d  to  quench  his  thirst, 

The  stream  should  from  him  flow. 
And  unlike  him,  they  never  tire. 

But  strive  as  heretofore, 
Each  new  defeat  will  zeal  inspire, 

To  make  their  object  sure. 
Excited  by  some  small  defeat, 

In  what  they  first  design'd, 
They  learn  adversity  to  meet — 

The  lot  of  all  mankind. 
The  stream  has  now  grown  to  a  river. 

The  ripple  to  a  wave  ; 
And  our  frail  bark  more  frail  than  ever. 

Can  scarce  its  inmates  save. 
Our  former  joys  are  left  behind, 

We  soon  may  stranded  be — 
This  thought  alone  now  fills  the  mindr 

Where  formerly  was  glee. 
The  trees  have  now  their  foliage  shed, 

The  leaves  skim  o'er  the  Hood  ; 
The  fibw'rs  too  have  droop'd — are  dead— 

The  frost  has  nipp'd  each  bud. 
The  winds  are  howling  all  around. 

Like  tigers,  fierce  for  prey  : 
We  hear  indeed  the  chilling  sound. 

And  fear  their  dread  array : 
The  Halcyon,  too,  has  left  his  neat. 

The  river's  calm  no  more — 
Oar  spirits  cannot  be  at  rest. 

Whilst  billows  lash  the  shore. 
The  sesrgull  on  some  lofty  rock. 

Eyes  the  approaching  wave, — 
When  fierce,  as  with  the  battle's  shock. 

It  hastes  the  shore  to  lave. 
The  river  hastens  to  its  home. 

We  hear  wild  ocean's  roar ; 
And  we  are  destin'd  now  to  roam, 

Far  from  our  native  shore.' 
Our  bark  now  rides  the  sorging  wave. 

Now,  fathoma  the  abyss : 
And  hope,  before  which  comfort  gave. 

Deserts  in  storms  like  this. 
Despair,  that  Harpy,  seizes  fast 

Upon  each  throbbing  heart ; 
When  dashing  spray  breaks  down  the  mast. 

That  well  had  borne  its  part ; 
And  pennon  too,  which  with  the  breeze. 

Had  wanton  been  before, 
Prostrated,  by  such  heavy  seas, 

Now  sinks  to  rise  no  more. 
The  tempest  rages,  night  comes  on, 

And  spreads  the  main  with  gloom  ; 
And  we  are  left  to  think  upon 

A  cold,  and  wat'ry  tomb. 

Vol.  VIII— 96. 


Billow  angry  meets  with  billow, 

High  flies  the  foaming  brine. 
Then  sinks  into  the  depths  l)elow, 

With  kindred  to  combine. 
We  look  upon  the  swelling  main. 

And  stretch  the  anxious  eye, 
To  catch  a  glimpse  of  land  again, 

But  all  we  see  is  sky. 
The  tossing  waves  now  roll  beneath, 

Our  small  and  slender  keel : 
And  we,  in  dread  suspense,  scarce  breathe — 

We  so  much  terror  feel. 
The  angry  billows  higher  rise, 

Than  they  have  done  before : 
The  dashing  spray  now  meets  the  skies-^ 

Our  bark  will  rise  no  more, 
Tl)e  greedy  ocean  groans  content. 

The  winds  are  hush'd  and  still : 
Within  the  depths  we  now  are  pent  i— 

But  them,  we  cannot  fill. 
The  clouds  disperse — 'tis  dark  no  more-- 

The  waters  are  serene. 
But  of  the  little  bark  they  bore, 

No  plank  can  now  he  seen. 
And  those  who  left  in  youth  the  shore, 

To  sport  upon  the  wave. 
Now  sleep  in  death,  to  sport  no  more, 

With  ocean  for  their  grave. 
Nor  of  their  future  voyage  we  know. 

In  time,  we  never  can  : 
'Tis  wisdom  infinite,  to  show 

The  destiny  of  man. 
Chapel  Hill,  August,  1842.  ti.  s.  S. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  KNIGHTS  OF  MALTA. 

BY  WM.  W.  ANDRXW8,  AMERICAN  CONSUL  AT  MALTA. 

FART  X. 

Period  embraced  from  1674,  to  1697. 

On  the  18th  of  October,  1674,  Charles  11.  of 
England  declared  war  against  the  Dey  of  Tripoli, 
and  sent  Sir  John  Narboroagh,  with  a  squadron  of 
sixteen  sail,  to  chastise  this  barbarian  for  his  pira- 
cies on  British  shipping. 

The  English  admiral  frequently  made  his  ren- 
dezvous at  Malta,  darijig  the  eighteen  months  this 
war  continued ;  and  the  Knights,  with  a  true  Chris- 
tian spirit,  forgetting  all  the  injuries  and  cmelties 
which  had  been  cast  on  the  Order,  at  the  time  of 
the  Reformation,  by  Henry  VIII.,  magnanimously 
opened  their  ports  for  his  ships,  and  their  arsenals 
for  his  senrice.  Leonge,  who  was  serving  as  chap- 
lain on  board  the  frigate  *'  Assistance,"  has  given 
so  interesting  a  description  of  the  attentions  shown 
by  the  monks  on  these  occasions— of  the  appear- 
ance of  Malta,  and  customs  of  the  people,  that  we 
cannot  pass  it  over  unnoticed.  This  quaint  and 
eccentric  author  thus  writes,  under  date  of  August 
1st,  1675: 

"  This  mom,  we  com  neare  Malta ;  or  as  *twas 
formerly  called  Melitta,  from  the  abundance  of 
honey  they  have  there,  gathrcd  by  the  bees,  from 
the  annice  seeds,  and  flowers  thereof,  which  groe 
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on  this  island  abundantly.  Before  we  com  to  the 
cytty;  a  boat  with  the  Malteesse  flag  in  it,  comes 
to  us  to  know  whence  we  cam.  Wee  told  them 
from  England ;  they  asked  ns  if  we  had  a  bill  of 
health  for  prattick,  viz  entertaynment :  our  Gapt 
told  them  he  had  no  bill,  bat  what  was  in  his  guns 
mouths.  Wee  cam  on  and  anchored  in  the  har- 
bour, between  the  old  town,  and  the  new,  about  9 
of  the  clock ;  but  must  wait  the  Governor's  leasure 
to  com  on  shore ;  which  was  detarded  because  our 
Gapt  would  not  salute  the  cytty,  eicept  they  would 
retaliate.  At  last  cam  the  Gonsull  with  his  attend- 
ants to  our  ship  (but  w^ould  not  com  on  board  till 
our  Gapt  had  been  on  shoare)  to  tell  us  we  had 
leave  to  come  on  shoare,  6.8.  or  10  at  a  time, 
and  might  have  any  thing  that  was  there  to  be  had, 
with  a  promise  to  accept  our  salute  kindly.  Where- 
upon, our  Gapt  took  a  glass  of  sack,  and  drank  a 
health  to  King  Gharles,  and  fyred  7  gnnns :  the 
cytty  gave  us  5  againe ;  which  was  more  than  they 
had  done  to  all  our  men  of  warr  that  cam  thither 
before.  This  being  don,  our  Gapt  sent  his  lieu- 
tenant and  som  more  of  our  gentlemen  to  salute 
the  Grand  Master,  and  to  tell  him  that  he  would 
wait  on  him  the  next  morning.  August  2.  Much 
longing  to  see  the  insyd  of  this  famous  place ;  ac- 
companyd  by  two  more  gentlemen  and  my  man,  I 
went  on  shoare,  and  went  quite  round  about  the 
cytty,  and  viewed  the  fortifications  which  I  cannot 
describe,  the  whole  cytty  being  as  it  were  on  per- 
fect wek  furnished  with  store  of  brasse  guns  (not 
on  of  yron)  of  a  vast  biggness,  and  length ;  some 
of  them  being  23  feet  large.*  Here  needs  no 
centry,  for  there  is  no  getting  over  the  outermost 
wall,  if  leave  were  given.  But  besyd  there  are 
two  wide,  and  deep  trenches,  or  dry  moates,  cut 
out  of  the  main  rock,  one  within  the  other ;  which 
are  so  deepe  they  cannot  be  fild  up,  and  bo  wide 
that  there  is  no  passing  over  them.  And  were  an 
army  of  men  in  the  midst  of  the  cytty,  yet  their 
worke  were  but  in  the  beginning,  for  each  house  is 
a  castle.  Their  storehouses  for  corne,  and  other 
provisions,  are  after  the  manner  of  wells,  cut  in 
the  maine  rock  30  fathom  deepe,  and  more,  and 
very  spaciouse  in  the  bottom,  but  narrow  at  the 
top,  and  covered  with  a  massy  stone,  and  closed 
up  with  tarras.  And  these  they  have  in  great 
numbers ;  and  in  severall  vacant  places  in  the  towne 
in  which  they  have  constantly  corne,  and  all  other 
provisions  before  hand  for  3  hundred  thousand  men, 
for  3  yeares.f 
*^  The  cytty  is  compassed  almost  cleane  round 

*  The  Maltese  have  frequently  complained  of  the  remo* 
val  of  these  gune  to  the  Tower  in  London,  saying,  and  with 
great  t rath,  that  as  their  iaUnd  was  not  captured,  hot  ceded 
to  the  British  crown,  they  should  not  have  been  removed  at 
all,  or  been  paid  for  when  taken  away. 

fThiii  is  a  mistake.  These  walls  still  remain,  and  are 
now  used  for  the  same  purpose ;  yet,  were  they  all  dlled, 
there  would  not  be  a  sufficient  supply  of  com  for  one-aizth 
the  number  of  men,  if  for  the  term  mentioned  by  this  writer. 


with  the  sea,  which  makes  severall  safe  harbours 
for  hundreds  of  ships.  The  people  are  generally 
extreamely  courteouse,  but  especially  to  the  EDglish. 
I  cannot  demonstrate  all  their  excellencies,  and  in- 
genuitys.  JjCt  it  suffice  thus  much  to  say  of  this 
place ;  viz :  Had  a  man  no  other  bossiness  to  in- 
vite him,  yet  it  were  sufficiently  worth  a  man^s 
cost  and  pains,  to  make  a  voyage  out  of  England, 
on  purpose  to  see  this  noble  cytty  of  Malta,  and 
their  works  and  fortifications  about  it.  Severall 
of  their  Knights  and  Gavaliers  cam  on  board  os,  6 
at  on  time,  men  of  sufficient  courage  and  friendly 
carriage  ;  with  whom  I  had  ranch  discourse,  I  being 
the  only  entertainer,  because  I  could  speak  Latine, 
for  which  I  was  highly  esteemed,  and  much  invited 
on  shoare  again. 

^^  August  3.  Here  wee  have  excellent  wine  for 
3d  a  quart,  mush  mallons  1  penny  each :  cotton 
stockings  for  9d  a  payre.  Notwithstanding  the 
vast  strength  of  this  place  already,  yet  are  they 
dayly  adding  new  works,  especially  on  the  outside 
of  their  harbour :  where  they  have  made  oo  greate 
fortification  towards  the  sea  of  greate  strength,  and 
do  intend  to  bring  the  wall  (whereon  are  already 
built  a  greate  height  severall  greate  towers)  qnit 
about  old  Borego,  which  will  be  of  vast  strength. 
This  morning  a  boate  of  ladys  with  their  musick 
to  our  ships  syd,  and  bottles  of  wine  with  them. 
They  went  severall  times  about  oor  ship,  and  sang 
severall  songs  very  sweetly ;  very  rich  in  babitt, 
and  very  courteouse  in  behavior;  but  would  not 
com  on  board  though  invited  ;  but  having  takeo 
their  frisco,  returned  as  they  cam.  After  them, 
cam  in  a  boat  four  fiyars,  ami  cam  round  abovt 
our  ship,  puld  off  their  hats,  and  cape,  saluted  os 
with  congyes,  and  departed.  After  them  cam  a 
boate  of  musitians,  played  severall  lessons  as  tbey 
rowed  gently  round  about  us,  and  went  their  way.* 

"  August  4.  This  morning  oar  Capt  was  in- 
vited to  dine  with  the  Grand  Master  which  hiodred 
our  departure.  In  the  meane  time  we  have  severall 
of  the  Malteesse  com  to  visit  us ;  all  extreamely 
courteouse.  And  now  we  are  preparing  to  sayle 
for  Tripoli.     Deus  vortat  bene ! !" 

After  several  desperate  engagements,  in  all  of 
which  the  Tripolines  were  routed,  the  Dcy  called 

*Thi8  custom  has  come  down  to  the  piesent  day. 
Whenever  a  strange  sail  is  seen  in  the  offing,  mmm  five  or 
six  musicians,  the  half  of  whom  are  generally  bhnd,  f«t 
into  a  boat,  and  proceeding  to  the  month  of  the  birbor.'bere 
await  her  approach,  though  it  may  be  for  boon  uod«r  a 
summer's  sun,  or  a  winter's  rain.  As  soon  as  the  Tes««l 
eotera,  whether  it  be  a  ahip-of-war,  or  a  merchaotnin,  ibe 
boat  of  musicians  is  ander  her  stem ;  and  the  new-coiof ri 
are  amused  with  a  variety  of  waltses,  quadhlles  and  naicbM, 
until  they  get  to  their  anchorage,  and  preparatioos  aie  nude 
for  their  landing.  When  the  leader  thinks  'tis  time  lite  pay 
should  be  forthcoming,  he  rises,  and  remains,  cap  io  bud, 
while  his  companions  tune  their  instniments  to  play  *'God 
save  the  King."  The  money  paid,  they  leave.  The  \mA 
one  sees  of  them,  are  their  fiddles,  and  the  last  one  boars, 
are  the  strains  of  this  national  air. 
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on  Sir  John  Narborough  to  make  known  his  wishes, 
that  hostilities  might  cease,  and  a  negotiation  be 
concloded.  The  terms  being  satisfactory  to  both 
parties,  a  treaty  was  made,  which,  in  its  own  words, 
was  to  remain  *'  forever  to  be  true,  firm,  and  invio- 
lable, betweene  our  Soveraigne  King  Charles  II. 
of  England,  and  the  most  illustrious  Lords,  the 
Bashaw,  Dey,  Divan,  Governors  of  the  cytty  and 
Kingdom  of  Tripoli  in  Barbary ;  and  the  dominions 
and  subjects  of  either  syde ;  and  that  the  subjects 
and  ships,  or  other  vessels  and  the  people  of  both 
syds  shall  not  henceforth  doe  to  each  other  any 
harme,  offence,  or  injury,  either  in  word,  or  deede, 
but  shall  treat  on  another  with  all  possible  respect 
and  friendship/^ 

The  English  admiral,  having  rendered  this  ser- 
vice to  his  sovereign,  led  the  coast  of  Barbary, 
and  scattered  his  ships  on  different  stations.  No 
sooner,  however,  had  he  disappeared  from  off  Tri- 
poli, than  several  corsairs  returned,  laden  with 
plunder  and  slaves.  These  pirates,  flushed  by 
their  recent  success,  heard  with  so  much  indigna- 
tion of  the  treaty  which  had  been  concluded,  that 
they  deposed  the  Dey,  whose  acts,  though  signed 
'*  in  the  presence  of  Almighty  God,*'  they  declared 
were  null;  and  putting  on  the  throne  a  Christian 
renegado,  commenced  again  their  depredations  on 
English  commerce, — saying  that  it  afforded  them 
much  too  rich  a  harvest  to  be  so  easily  surren- 
dered. Sir  John  Narborough  hearing  of  this  in- 
fraction, determined  to  prosecute  the  war  with  the 
utmost  rigor,  and  sent  a  notice  to  bis  captains  to 
meet  him  at  Malta,  and  engage,  capture,  and  de- 
stroy any  Barbary  corsairs  which  they  might  fall 
in  with  on  their  passage.  It  was  in  the  execution 
of  this  order,  that  the  ^*  Assistance"  returned  again 
to  Valletta,  and  Leonge  continued  his  diary,  from 
which  we  take  the  following  extract : 

"  Jan^y  llth  1676.  This  morning  wee  see  the 
famous  Island  of  Malta;  coming  under  Goza,  a 
small  island  adjoyning  to  Malta,  we  discover  a 
sayle  creeping  close  to  the  shore :  we  hayle  her 
with  a  shot — she  would  not  budge ;  wee  sent  a  2d, 
and  then  a  3d,  falling  very  near  her ;  then  the  lieu- 
tenant cam  aboard  us,  and  payd  for  the  shot:  it 
proved  a  pitifull  Frenchman."  Captain  Houlding, 
who  commanded  the  *^  Assistance,"  hearing  the 
plague  was  raging  on  the  island,  brought  his  frigate 
to  anchor  only  for  a  few  hours,  fearing  to  have 
communication  with  the  shore,  lest  the  disease 
should  be  introduced  in  his  ship.  Getting  under 
way,  he  put  to  sea,  on  a  cruise  to  the  Westward, 
and  did  not  return  for  many  days."*  Leonge  thus 
continues,  under  date  of  22d  of  February: 

*  So  many  fell  victims  to  this  grievous  pestilence,  that 
when  its  ravages  were  staid,  neither  seamen  enough  were 
left  to  man,  nor  officers  to  command,  the  galleys  of  the  Or- 
der. Of  three  different  crews  who  were  put  on  hoard  one 
vessel,  not  a  person  escaped;  and  to  prevent  any  more 
deaths,  this  floating  rofEn  was  set  on  fire,  and  its  hulk  af* 
terwards  scuttled*  that  not  a  vestige  of  her  might  remain, 
to  bring  to  mind  so  melancholy  an  occurrencir. 


^'  This  day  wee  saw  a  greate  deale  of  solemnity 
at  the  launching  of  a  new  bryggantine  of  23  oares, 
built  on  the  shoare  neare  the  water ;  where  a  greate 
multitude  of  people  gathred  together  with  severall 
of  their  Knights,  and  men  of  quality,  and  a  crowd 
of  fryars,  and  churchmen.  They  were  at  least  2 
houers  in  their  benedictions,  in  the  nature  of  hymns 
and  anthems,  and  other  ceremonys :  their  trumpets 
and  other  musick  playing  often.  At  last,  2  fryars 
and  an  attendant  went  into  her,  and  kneeling  downe 
prayd  half  an  hour,  and  layd  their  hands  on  every 
mast,  and  other  places  of  the  vessell,  and  sprinkled 
her  all  over  with  holy  water.  Then  they  cam  out 
and  hoysted  a  pendant,  to  signify  shee  was  a  man 
of  warr ;  and  then  at  once  thrust  her  into  the  wa- 
ter :  where  shee  no  sooner  was,  but  they  fired  21 
chambers,  and  rowed  to  our  admirall,  and  gave  him 
a  gunn,  whoe  gave  them  another.  Then  she  went 
into  a  cove,*  where  all  their  galleys  lie,  and  was 
welcomed  with  abundance  of  gunns.  And  there  4 
more  just  ready  to  be  launched,  all  for  the  coasts 
of  Tripoli. 

*'  August  23.  At  5  this  morning,  our  Admirall 
fyred  a  gunn,  the  signall  for  say  ling ;  we  all  towed 
out  by  10  o^clock.  Wee  are  now  a  gallant  fleete ; 
13  sayle  went  out  together,  and  2  more  follow  us 
this  evening.  Never  were  there  so  many  English 
frigotts  together  in  that  harbour  before.  Severall 
noyses  of  trumpets  sowned  as  wee  passe,  and  many 

♦The  beautiful  range  of  "galley  arches"  which  once 
atood  in  this  cove,  are  now  a  mass  of  ruins.  Had  they 
fallen  from  age,  or  been  levelled  by  the  shot  and  shell  of  an 
invading  foe,  the  islanders  would  have  had  no  cause  to 
complain.  But  it  is  far  different.  Within  the  last  six 
months,  orders  were  received  from  England  to  remove 
them,  that  from  their  ruins  the  government  might  build  a 
•'dry-dock"  for  the  repairs  of  their  Mediterranean  fleet. 

We  chanced  to  be  present  when  the  laborers  began  to 
undermine  the  walls  of  these  ancient  arches,  and  could  but 
mourn  with  the  Maltese  in  their  loss.  In  common  with  all 
travellers,  we  looked  upon  these  beautiful  buildings  as  being 
among  the  most  interesting  monuments  to  the  memory  of 
the  Order,  then  on  the  island.     Why  therefcre  destroy 

them? 

We  were  also  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  passing  in  a  boat, 
when  a  portion  of  these  ruins  fell.  Seeing  a  crowd  gather- 
ing near  the  spot  where  the  workmen  were  employed,  we 
feared  an  accident  bad  occurred;  and  hastening  to  the 
shore,  we  found  one  poor  fellow  lying  on  the  earth  in  the 
agonies  of  death,  with  a  priest  praying  over  him.  while 
another  was  giving  the  sacrament.  Two  others  desperately 
wounded  were  taken  on  litters  to  the  hospital,  whether  to 
die  or  be  maimed  for  life  we  do  not  know. 

The  prayers  of  the  natives  for  the  preservation  of  these 
**  arches,"  were  unheard  by  their  rulers.  Their  destruc^ 
tion  was  decreed,  and  they  are  now  in  ruins.  Ere  long, 
an  English  line  of  battle  ship  may  be  taken  in  a  dock,  cut 
out  of  the  same  rock— on  which  two  centuries  ago,  the 
Maltese  galleys  were  built,  repaired,  or  housed.  If  another 
site  would  have  answered  for  a  "dry-dock"  as  well  as  the 
one  selected,  we  think  it  should  have  been  chosen,  even  if 
the  convenience  of  the  port-admiral  had  not  been  consulted. 
It  is  l>etter  to  study  a  nation's  wishes,  than  one  man's 
ease. 
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peales  of  lowd  cannoDS  salate  on  another,  caosing 
a  multitude  of  all  sorts  of  people  to  stand  on  boath 
syds  of  the  harbour,  on  the  tops  of  them  to  see  our 
gallant  shoe.  We  are  all  for  Tripoly,  and  resoWed 
fur  mischiefe.  And  if  those  gallants  of  Malta,  doe 
so  much  admyre  us,  certaynly  wee  shall  much  ter- 
rify the  Turks." 

By  the  fortunate  intercession  of  the  King  and 
Queen  of  Tunis,  who  chanced  to  be  at  Tripoli  on 
8ir  John  Narborough*s  arrival,  hostilities  were 
prerented,  and  the  Dey  of  that  Regency  was  in- 
duced, not  only  to  conform  to  the  terms  of  the 
treaty,  which  had  been  ratified  by  his  predecessor, 
but  also  to  make  other  concessions,  which  were 
most  honorable  to  England,  and  roost  advanta- 
geous for  the  extension  of  her  commerce  in  this 
inland  sea.  King  Charles,  on  the  return  of  his 
feet,  sent  a  letter  to  the  Grand-Master,  thanking 
him  for  the  kind  and  honorable  manner  in  which 
he  had  received  his  admiral,  and  for  the  services 
rendered  by  the  convent  to  his  officers  while  en- 
gaged in  this  Tripoline  war.* 

Early  in  March,  1680,  Nicolas  Coioner,  seized 
with  a  fatal  disease,  and  informed  by  his  confessor 
that  he  could  not  live,  called  his  cooncil  around  him, 
and  asked  as  his  last  earthly  request,  that  Don  Or- 
lando Seralto,  the  Grand-Prior  of  Catalonia,  might 
be  chosen  as  his  successor.  Though  many  of  the 
electors  were  disposed  to  gratify  their  prince  in 
this  his  dying  wish,  yet  the  Italians,  in  a  body,  ob- 
jected, saying  that  for  the  Jong  period  of  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-eight  years,  no  countryman  of 
theirs  had  governed  the  Order,  and  though  they 
had  no  personal  objection  to  Seralto,  they  should 
name  one  of  their  own  language  to  fill  the  vacancy, 
if  the  Almighty  should  afflict  them  by  his  remo- 
val. 

On  the  29th  of  April,. the  Grand-Master  breathed 
his  last,  in  the  seventy-third  year  of  his  age,  and 
seventeenth  of  his  reign,  A  splendid  tomb,  covered 
with  a  Latin  inscription,  now  remains  in  the  Arra- 
gonian  chapel,  near  that  of  his  brothers,  to  mark 
the  site  of  his  sepulture. 

After  various  balloting^  and  ft  deal  of  intrigue, 
the  Italians  succeeded  in  obtaining  their  wish,  and 
Carafa,  with  a  bare  plurality  qf  votes,  came  to  the 
vacant  throne. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  a  period  in  the  history 
of  the  Order,  when  it  was  fast  declining  in  impor- 
tance, and  when  we  find  the  Maltese  not  distin- 
guished for  any  daring  acts  of  their  own,  but  en- 
gaged as  auxiliaries  to  other  powers,  and  partaking 
of  their  successes,  or  suffering  in  their  defeats,  as 
the  result  of  their  united  conflicts  might  pntve. 
For  this  reason,  we  arc  compelled  to  pass  rapidly 


*  Amidst  the  portraits  of  crowned  heads  now  nngcd  on 
the  palace  walls,  we  have  seen  that  of  the  Dutchess  of 
Portsmouth,  one  of  England's  noble  darees.  It  was  sent 
by  King  Charles  11.  on  this  occasion,  as  a  nnark  of  his  es- 
teem, and  a  memento  of  his  friendship. 


over  the  incidento,  M  they  oecuried  for  many  suo- 
cessive  years^  merely  mentioftitig  them  is  chrono- 
logical order,  as  it  docs  not  come  within  onr  pro- 
vince, to  enter  at  large  into  Turkish,  Anstriafl, 
French  and  lulian  history,  when  the  Knights  were 
mentioned  as  being  present  only  in  small  force, 
and  could  therefore  take  but  an  insignifieant  part 
in  the  stirring  and  momentous  events,  which  were 
passing  in  the  countries  around  them. 

In  1684,  Cara  MusUpha,  the  Grand  Vixicr  of 
the  Ottoman  Empire,  entered  Austria,  with  an 
army  of  S00,000  men,  and  *'  several  thousand  Hon- 
garian  ProtesUnts,"  who,  irritated  at  the  attempu 
of  the  Emperor  to  elude  the  fulfilment  of  his  pro- 
mises  in  regard  to  their  religion,  had  enrolled 
themselves  under  the  Mahonimedan  standard,  sod 
sworn  to  assist  in  planting  it  on  the  vralls  of  ViciiDa. 
Leopold,  fearing  for  the  safety  of  his  Empiro,  fled 
into  Poland,  and  so  interested  Sobrieski,  the  kiag 
and  hero  of  that  conntrf  ,  in  his  behalf,  that  he  was 
induced  to  raise  a  large  bod  j  of  soldiers,  and  ad- 
vance at  their  head  for  the  relief  of  di3  Aostnu 
capiul.  Sobrieski,  on  his  arrival  at  Tnin,  finding 
he  had  been  deceived  by  the  Empenw,  who  had 
led  him  to  suppose  that  the  Duke  of  Lorraine  was 
in  that  city  with  a  large  army,  awaiting  his  ap- 
proach, when  in  truth  he  had  but  an  insigaificaat 
force  under  his  command,  became  so  much  ia- 
censed,  as  to  imply  that  he  would  withdraw  firom 
the  compact  and  return  again  to  Poland.*  Had 
it  not  been  for  the  strong  intercession  of  Lor- 
raine, and  the  fortunate  junction  of  some  twcnij 
thousand  Suabians,  Franconians,  Saxons  aod  Ba- 
varians, Sobrieski  would  have  retired  in  di^st, 
and  left  Vienna  to  fall. 

Mustapha,  hearing  of  the  King's  approach  with 
sixty  thousand  men,  made  a  last  and  desperate  at- 
tempt to  carry  the  city  by  storm  before  his  arrival. 
Though  the  inhabitants  made  a  brave  defence,  yet 
their  enemies  had  passed  through  their  sabarbs, 
and  were  gradually  entering  their  town,  whea  the 
Polish  standards  appeared  ''  floating  on  the  Calem- 
berg,"  and  the  Ottoman  general  recalling  his  sol- 
diers to  meet  the  Christians  as  they  advanced, 
Vienna  was  saved.  But  for  this  occunreoce,  her 
destiny  was  sealed.  The  Turks  being  defeated  ia 
a  general  engagement,  Mustapha  retired  at  nigbt 
from  the  field  of  battle,  and  anxious  to  save  the 
remnant  of  his  army,  by  the  rapidity  of  his  flight, 
left  his  "  camp,  tent,  baggage  and  provisions,  with 
one  hundred  and  eighty  pieces  of  artillery,"  to  lall 
into  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  and  check  their  pur- 
suit, f 

*  »♦  Does  the  Emperor  oonsider  me  as  aa  adrenlorerr 
said  the  brave  and  choleric  King.  "  I  quilted  my  snay  to 
command  bis.  It  is  not  for  myself,  bat  for  him  thai  I  fijht 
t "  Such  was  the  magnitude  of  his  spoils,  ihai  Sobrieski 
"  wrote  U»  his  Queen,  the  Grand- Visier  has  left  dm  bis 
•*  heir,  and  I  inherit  millions  of  ducats.  When  I  rmni,  I 
••  shall  not  be  met  with  the  reproach  of  the  Tartar  »iTe*.y6a 
*•  are  not  a  man,  because  you  are  come  back  without  booiy. 
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This  defeat  of  the  Infidels  in  their  attack  on 
Vienna,  bad  an  important  bearing  on  Maltese 
history. 

Pope  Innocent  XL,  on  hearing  of  Sobrieski's 
success,  addressed  a  note  to  all  the  Catholic  pow- 
ers, requesting  them  to  enter  into  a  Christian 
league  against  the  Sultan,  and  no  longer  be  com- 
pelled to  act  on  the  defensive,  hot  being  from  hence- 
forward the  aggressors,  to  carry  the  war  into  his 
territories,  and  even  to  the  walls  of  his  capital. 
To  this  call,  Cara&  made  a  most  cordial  response. 
Hector  de  La  Tour,  having  joined  the  Venetian 
and  Roman  squadrons,  with  six  Maltese  galleys, 
sailed  with  them  to  Barbary — the  coasts  of  which 
they  ravished — and  afterwards  to  the  Morea,  where 
they  landed  and  captured  the  fortresses  of  Pre- 
vesa,  Santa  Maura,  Coron,**  Old  and  New  Nava- 
rino,  Modon  and  Napoli. 

In  1687,  the  Maltese  so  much  distinguished 
themselves  at  the  reduction  of  Castel  Novo,  which 
gave  to  the  Venetians  the  command  of  the  Adriatic, 
that  the  Pope  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Grand- 
Master,  in  which  he  congratulated  him  on  the  gal- 
lantry of  his  subjects,  and  expressed  a  hope  that 
those  who  had  fallen  were  enjoying  an  immortality 
in  Heaven,  which  it  was  the  duty  of  all  who  re- 
^mained,  as  champions  of  the  Cross,  to  strive  to 
attain. 

In  1680,  the  allied  commandersf  sailed  again 
for  the  Morea,  and  being  encouraged  by  their 
great  success  on  their  previous  cruises,  were  in- 
duced rashly  to  attempt  the  reduction  of  Negro- 
pont.  After  a  long  siege,  and  a  hard-fought  battle, 
the  Christians  met  with  a  cruel  and  signal  defeat. 
Carafa,  hearing  of  this  repulse,  which  had  cost  the 
Order  thirty  Knights  and  three  hundred  men,  suf- 
fered so  much,  that  a  fever  ensued,  from  the  effects 
of  which  he  never  recovered.  Dying  on  the  21st 
July,  1690,  when  in  the  seventy-sixth  year  of  his 
age,  and  tenth  of  his  reign,  he  was  entombed  in  the 
Italian  chapel,  and  a  modest  epitaph  of  his  own 
writing  (which  he  left  for  the  purpose)  was  engra- 
ven on  the  marble  which  covered  his  remains. 

Adrian  de  Vignacourt,  a  Frenchman  of  a  noble 
family,  was  unanimously  called  to  fill  the  vacancy 
occasioned  by  Carafa's  decease.  He  was  ninety 
years  old  at  the  time  of  his  election,  and,  singular 
as  it  may  appear,  a  promising  officer  in  the  reign 
of  his  uncle  Alof  de  Vignacourt,  which  terminated  on 

*  De  La  Tour  fell  while  leading  this  attack  on  Coron, 
and  was  succeeded  by  General  Oibestine,  a  braire  and  effi- 
cient officer. 

t  On  the  decease  of  Guastiani,  the  Doge  of  Venice,  early 
in  1688,  Morisini,  (whom  the  reader  will  recollect  so  much 
distinguished  himself  at  Candia,)  and  who  for  a  long  time 
commanded  the  Venetian  squadron  in  this  pspul  league, 
was  recalled  by  his  countrymen  to  take  the  vacant  throne. 
It  was  af\er  his  departure  for  Venice,  and  contrary  to  his 
adrice  when  leaving,  that  this  attempt  on  Negropont  Was 
made — the  result  of  which  was  so  unfavorable  to  the  Chris- 
tian fleet. 


the  14th  of  September,  1693 — nearly  seventy  years 
before.  This  prince,  when  summoned  by  his  bro- 
ther Knights  to  ascend  a  throne,  which,  during  his 
long  connection  with  the  Order,  he  had  seen  eight 
times  vacant,  entered  upon  the  trying  duties  of  his 
high  station  with  a  spirit  and  energy  seldom  found 
in  a  man  of  middle  age,  and  truly  remarkable  in 
one  bending  under  the  weight  of  four-score  years 
and  ten. 

Oibestine,  the  Maltese  admiral,  arriving  on  the 
day  of  the  Grand-Master^s  inauguration,  added  to 
the  general  joy  of  the  inhabitants,  by  the  news 
which  he  brought  of  his  numerous  victories,  over 
the  Infidels,  while  cruising  with  the  confederate 
fleet.  It  was  at  this  Ume  that  the  first  information 
was  given  of  the  capture  of  the  fortress  and  town 
of  Valonna,  on  the  coast  of  Albania. 

Antonio  Pegnatelli,  a  Neapolitan,  afterwards 
known  as  Innocent  XII.,  came  to  the  papal  throne 
in  July,  1691,  when  vacant  by  the  decease  of  Alex- 
ander VIII.  This  Roman  PontiflT,  during  his  resi- 
dence in  Valletta  as  Inquisitor  of  Malta,  became 
personally  acquainted  with  the  Grand-Master  and 
his  council ;  and,  not  at  all  dazzled  by  his  elevation 
to  the  highest  dignity  in  the  church,  sent  a  letter 
to  the  Knights,  in  which  he  reminded  them  of  his 
former  acquaintance,  and  of  his  determination 
throughout  his  reign,  to  prove  himself  a  firm  and 
constant  friend  of  their  Order.  This  was  not  an 
empty  promise,  as  we  soon  shall  have  reason  to 
record. 

In  the  numerous  engagements,  both  at  sea  and 
on  shore,  which  we  have  recently  mentioned,  seve- 
ral thousand  Maltese  seamen  and  soldiers  had 
perished,  leaving  their  families  at  home  in  great 
destitution.  To  relieve  these  wretched  people, 
whose  fathers  and  brothers  had  fallen  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  convent,  was  one  of  the  first  subjects 
which  claimed  the  Grand-Maater^s  attention :  and 
much  to  his  honor  is  it  told,  that  by  a  large  sub- 
scription from  his  own  income,  and  with  liberal 
grants  from  the  treasury,  he  placed  his  poor  sub- 
jects in  a  state  of  comparative  ease.  Crow4}s  of 
poor  widows  and  orphans  often  assembled  around 
the  palace,  to  greet  their  benefactor,  on  his  ap- 
pearance in  public,  with  their  blessings  and  prayers; 
incidents,  **far  more  honorable  to  his  memory," 
and  pleasing  to  us  in  their  narration,  than  any 
thing  we  might  say  to  commemorate  the  fall  of  a 
Turkish  town,  or  the  capture  of  an  Infidel  galley : 
by  which  deeds,  the  reigns  of  so  many  of  his  pre- 
decessors are  now  only  remembered. 

At  midnight,  on  the  10th  of  January,  1693,  the 
Maltese  were  aroused  from  their  beds  by  the  shock 
of  an  earthquake,  which  overthrew  several  of  their 
dwellings,  and  rent  many  of  their  fortifications  asun- 
der. Fortunately,  but  few  of  the  townspeople  pe- 
rished under  the  ruins  of  their  habitations.  On 
the  first  shock,  they  fled  to  the  country ;  and  for 
the  three  days  the  '^  oscillations^*  continued,  the 
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Knights  and  their  subjeciA  remasned  in  the  open 
fields  exposed  to  contiooal  hail  storms,  and  to  the 
torrents  of  rain  which  were  at  all  hours  falling  upon 
them.  Even  at  this  day,  when  an  earthquake  is 
felt,  a  general  cooslemation  pervades  the  minds  of 
the  whole  population,  caused  by  a  tradition  of 
olden  time,  which  says  the  period  will  come,  when 
by  one  of  these  convulsions  of  nature,  their  island 
will  sink  into  the  depths  of  the  sea ;  and  where  its 
palaces  now  stand,  the  Mediterranean  will  roll  to 
allow  a  passage  for  ships.*  The  damage  caused 
by  this  earthquake  at  Malta,  was  trifling  indeed, 
when  compared  with  the  destruction  which  it  oc- 
casioned in  different  parts  of  Sicily.  It  was  at 
this  time  the  town  of  Augusta  was  wholly  destroyed ; 
and  no  sooner  was  this  circumstance  made  known 
to  De  Vignacourt,  than  he  sent  two  galleys,  laden 
with  provisions,  tents  and  medicines,  for  the  relief 
of  those  wretched  beings,  who  were  wandering  in 
despair  on  the  hills  which  overlooked  the  scene  of 
their  general  ruin.f  This  charitable  deed  per- 
formed,  the  Grand-Master  employed  himself  in  re- 
pairing his  fortifications  which  had  been  injured,  in 
rebuilding  the  houses  which  had  fallen,  and  in  or- 
dering **  fasts,  processions  and  prayers,'*  for  the 
happy  deliverance  of  his  subjects  from  the  fate 
which  had  befallen  their  Sicilian  neighbors. 

In  the  summer  of  this  year,  the  Grand-Prior  of 
Messina  left  Malta  in  command  of  four  well-equip- 
ped galleys  for  a  six  months*  cruise  in  the  Levant. 

Proceeding  off  Candia  without  falling  in  with  a 
single  ship  of  any  nation,  he  joined  the  Venetian 
and  Roman  admirals,  whom  he  found  blockading 
Conea,  the  capital  of  the  island.^ 

We  do  not  know  with  what  fortune  the  Roman 

*  Where  traditions  are  so  common  aa  at  Malta,  one  is 
disposed  to  give  them  but  little  credence.  Still  it  should 
be  remembered  that  within  the  last  ten  years,  an  island  has 
Appeared  ofT  its  ahorea,  and  was  taken  possession  of  by  the 
English  admiral  then  in  command  of  this  station.  But  its 
foundation  has  since  given  way,  and  over  the  spot  where 
it  was,  Sicilian  boata  now  pass  and  repass  xn  safety.  Have 
not  the  Maltese  reason  to  be  alarmed  ?  And  may  not  this 
Cradilion,  which  they  so  much  dread,  at  some  day  or  other 
be  verified? 

fBoisgelin  says,  six  galleys  were  sent  to  Sicily  on 
this  occasion.    We  think  this  statement  incorrect. 

^W«  are  at  a  loss  to  discover  what  inducements  these 
commanders  could^  have  had.  to  make  this  attnck  on  a  city 
which  they  could  not  hope  to  captuie,  and  in  which  only 
tnrehly-three  yeara  before,  their  troops  had  met  with  such 
a  signal  defeat.  With  so  small  a  force  under  their  com- 
mand, and  no  reinforcements  expected,  even  if  a  breach  bad 
been  made  in  the  walls,  there  were  no  soldiers  with  whom 
to  make  an  assault,  and  carry  the  city  by  storm.  At  this 
period  also,  neither  the  Romait  Pontiff,  nor  the  Venetian 
Republic,  was  at  war  with  the  Ottoman  Emperor;  and  what 
therefore  was  thia  attack  on  the  capital  of  Candia,  but  an 
unjustifiable  breach  of  the  treaties  then  existing  between 
these  different  powers?  And  to  this  impolitic  measure  may 
be  ascribed  many  of  those  cruellies,  which  the  Christian  in- 
habitants of  the  island  were  doomed  to  suffer,  for  so  many 
years,  after  ita  occurrence,  at  the  hands  of  their  Ottomsji 
nasteis. 


I  and  Venetian  admirals  retmned  to  their  harems-' 
but  late  in  Decemher  the  Maltese  squadron  eatered 
the  haibor  of  Valletta,  without  a  single  prixe  in 
company,  or  haring  seen  a  sail  under  the  Torkish 
flag,  since  its  separation  from  the  confederate  fleet. 

Sereral  valuable  priories  hecoming  vacaot  at 
Malta  by  the  decease  of  their  commanders,  Pope 
Innocent  refused  to  take  the  revenues  attached  to 
them,  and  left  the  Grand-Master  at  liberty  to  se- 
lect those  monks  to  fill  the  vacancies  who  were 
next  on  his  list  for  promotion.  This  disinterested 
conduct  is  deserving  of  the  highest  praise,  aod 
leads  us  to  suppose  that  Conlarini,  a  contemponrj 
writer,  was  not  flattering  this  Roman  Pontiff,  wbes 
he  described  his  character  and  conduct  as  fdlom: 

*<  The  Pope,'*  he  says,  *'  has  nothing  before  bis 
*'  eyes  but  God,  the  poor,  and  the  reform  of  aboses. 
'*  He  lives  in  the  greatest  retirement,  devoting 
*'  every  hour,  without  regard  to  his  health,  is  the 
*'  duties  of  his  ofBce.  His  moral  character  is  with- 
'*  out  stain ; — ^he  is  conscientious— does  not  favor 
^  his  relations — is  full  of  love  for  the  poor— and  is 
*'  endowed  with  all  those  qualities  which  coold  be 
"  wished  for  in  the  head  of  the  church.  If  be 
^  could  always  act  for  himself,  he  would  be  one  of 
**  the  greatest  popes." 

But  it  was  not  only  by  leaving  De  Vipaeoart 
free  to  govern  his  convent,  that  Pignatelli  evinced 
his  friendship  for  this  institution,  snd  the  interest 
which  he  felt  in  its  prosperity.  By  his  interces- 
sion alone,  Louis  XIV.  and  the  i)oke  of  Sstoj 
were  induced  to  restore  the  revenues  of  the  Order, 
which  they  had  seized  upon  under  the  plea  of  ne- 
cessity, saying,  in  excuse  for  their  conduct,  that 
they  were  in  want  of  money  to  feed  and  clothe 
their  soldiers,  and  without  the  sums  produced  from 
these  priories  and  commanderies,  they  sboald  be 
unable  to  carry  on  the  war  in  which  they  were 
then  engaged.  Pressing  as  the  Pope  acknowledged 
their  wants  to  be,  still  he  told  the  King  and  Duke 
they  should  be  just  in  their  actions,  and  advised 
them  rather  to  leave  the  field  to  their  enemies, 
than  to  rob  a  Christian  Order  of  its  lawful  posses- 
sions. This  argument  had  its  weight,  and  the 
Grand-Master  was  allowed  to  draw  his  incomes 
from  these  countries,  as  he  had  done  before. 

Innocent,  ever  ready  to  assist  De  Vignacoart  ia 
his  troubles,  at  this  time,  *^  partly  by  his  addiess, 
and  partly  by  his  authority,**  brought  to  an  amica- 
ble conclusion,  these  difficulties  which  had  so  long 
existed  between  the  Knights  of  St.  John  and  the 
Republic  of  Grenoa.  This  was  no  sooner  done, 
than  several  Genoese  nobles  took  the  habit  of  the 
Hospitallers,  and  by  their  family  connections,  and 
private  fortunes,  greatly  increased  the  power  and 
wealth  of  the  convent. 

Francis  Legisraund,  Count  of  Thorn,  a  brare 
and  gallant  officer,  who  succeeded  the  Grand^Pnor 
of  Messina  in  command  of  the  Maltese  galleys,  as- 
sisted the  Romans  and  Venetians  in  the  reductieo 
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of  Scio  ;*  and  on  his  Itopieward  Toyage,  captured  a 
large  Tripoline  frigate,  having  on  board  three  hun- 
dred Mahommedan  seamen,  and  seyenty-seven 
Christian  slaves.  These  last,  when  liberated  from 
their  chains,  he  employed  in  navigating  his  prize 
to  Malta. 

De  Yignacourt  did  not  live  to  hear  of  bis  admi- 
ral's success.  Worn  out  with  bodily  infirmities, 
he  breathed  his  last  on  the  "4th  of  February, 
1697,'*  in  the  seventh  year  of  his  reign, "  and  ninety- 
seventh  of  his  age.''  His  venerable  corse  was  en- 
tombed in  the  Chapel  of  the  French  Language,  in 
St.  John's  church ;  and  over  it,  a  monument  still 
remains  to  his  memory. 

*The  Venetians,  desiroas  of  retaining  Scio  under  their 
rule,  left  a  governor  and  garrison  to  defend  it.  But  the 
Sultan,  enraged  by  his  loss  of  an  island,  which  was,  of  all 
others  in  the  Grecian  Archipelago,  the  most  productive  in 
its  soil,  the  most  picturesque  in  its  appearance,  and  the 
most  important  in  its  revenue,  sent  Mustapha  Pasha,  to 
drive  the  Christians  out  of  its  fortresses,  and  bring  it  again 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  his  crown.  The  Turks  were  vie- 
torious,  when  most  of  the  Venetians  were  slain ;  and  the 
few  who  survived,  made  an  honorable  capitulation,  and  re- 
turned in  their  galleys  to  Venice.  Scio  has  from  that  day 
to  the  present,  if  we  except  a  brief  period  during  the  Greek 
revolution,  been  a  dependency  of  the  Ottoman  Empire. 
McFarlane  thus  feelingly  describes  the  appearance  of  its 
capital  on  his  visit  in  1828.  it  was  written  shortly  after  its 
reduetion  by  the  Capudan  Pasha,  who  was  sent  by  the  Sul- 
tan to  quell  the  rebellion — and  who  by  fire,  the  sword  and 
slaughter,  so  readily  and  effectually  performed  his  diaboli- 
cal task: 

"  We  walked,**  says  this  writer,  **  through  long  streets 
**  that  contained  nothing  bat  ragged  skeletons  of  houses  and 
"  heaps  of  fallen  masonry ;  grass,  weeds,  and  nettles,  were 
"  growing  in  the  crevices  of  the  marble  halls,  in  the  ruined 
"  churches,  in  the  but  lately  busy  streets ;  and,  to  give  an 
"  idea  of  the  utter  desolation,  we  started  a  covey  of  par- 
"  tridges  in  the  Streda  dei  Primati,  or  principal  street.** 

We  visited  Scio  in  the  spring  of  1833,  and  wherever  we 
went,  found  only  desolation  and  ruin  in  its  towns,  and 
poverty  and  despair  depicted  in  the  appearance  of  its  mise- 
rable population. 


REALITY  OF  THE  MIND'S  CREATIONS. 

BY  ROBBRT  HOWB  OOULD. 

Addressed  to  a  contemner  of  the  **  cloud-capped  towers  and 
gorgeous  palaces**  of  the  world  of  imagination. 

Is  nought  then  "  reaT  but  the  firm-set  earth  ; — 
The  rocks  and  hills  immovable  and  fixed  T 

Can  mind  to  no  realities  give  birth, 
Unless  with  things  corporeal  grossly  miied  ? 

What  is  the  charm  of  Music's  witching  tone  T 

Unreal  sound,  in  half  unreal  air ! 
What  is  the  storm-cloud's  matchless  rainbow«sone  ? 

A  thing  unreal ; — yet  how  sweetly  fair ! 
The  Rainbow,— child  of  vapor  and  of  light. 

Two  things  intangible :— yet  not  the  less 
Its  splendon  press  on  our  enraptured  sight 

All  that  we  know  or  dream  of  loveliness. 
Fair,  as  the  wreath,  which  Beauty's  brow  entwines, 

— Woven  of  flowen  that  spring  beneath  your  eye, — 


This  unsubstantial,  beauteous  vision  shines, 

In  form  unreal  *mid  ethereal  sky. 
Thus  unsubstantial,  yet  withal  eterne ; — 

Enduring,  as  the  word  of  Him  who  gave 
Its  radiant  hues  upon  the  cloud  to  bum. 

Lighting,  for  Faith,  the  world  beyond  the  grave. 

And  is  there  not  an  Iris  of  the  soul, — 

Which  morning's  hope,  or  Memory's  evening  rays. 
Upon  the  clouds  of  Life  can  bright  unroll 

To  cheer  Imagination's  earnest  gaze  ? 
And  must  it  prove  unreal  and  untrue. 

Because  from  Mind  it  catches  all  its  grace  ? — 
'Tis  Mind  alone  sustains  the  worlds  we  view 

Suspended  baseless  in  unbounded  space ! 
And  not  presumptuous,  thus  the  mind  to  call 

A  power  sustaining  all  the  eye  beholds ; — 
That  Mind  Eternal,  which  created  all, 

J3y  mental  power  the  mighty  whole  upholds. 
And  as  all  light  is  borrowed  from  the  Sun, 

And  all  is  glorious,  pure,  and  dazsling  fair. 
All  Mind  is  kindled  from  the  wondrous  Onb, 

And  in  its  wondrous  nature  claims  a  share. 

Since  Mind  ourselves  created  and  our  Earth, 

We  bow  before  Imagination's  shrine. 
And  own  a  being  of  celestial  birth  ; 

Its  bright  creations,— like  itself,— Divine. 
Genius  embodies  in  undying  tones 

These  bright  creations  of  celestial  power : — 
No  light  more  bbau  than  such  beauty  owns, 

Shines  in  the  bow  or  blushes  in  the  flower ! 


THE  FRENCH  DRAMATISTS. 

CORNEILLE. 

Jamais  nous  ne  goAtous  de  parfaite  al^gresse ; 
Nos  plus  beureuz  succds  sout  rodl^  de  tristetse. 
Toujoure  quelques  soucis,  en  ces  6v6nemens, 
Troublent  lapuret^  denos  contentemens. — ConuUU. 

There  is  no  style  of  literature  more  completely 
indicative  of  national  taste  and  character,  than  the 
dramatic  I  and  the  assertion  of  Lord  Bacon  with 
regard  to  the  proTerbs  of  a  country,  is  still  more 
applicable  to  their  theatrical  compositions;  that 
they  evince  at  once,  the  genius,  wit,  and  spirit  of 
a  nation.  They  are  the  living  and  moving  por- 
traits of  the  mental  tendencies  of  the  age  in  which 
they  spring ;  the  history  of 'a  people^s  mind,  made 
poetry.  In  all  other  methods  of  composing,  the 
writer  obeys  more  exclusively  the  bent  and  impulse 
of  his  individual  genius,  especially  in  his  earliest 
efforts.  He  composes  at  first,  without  forethought, 
from  the  '  strong  necessity^  of  writing,  and  because 
his  heart  and  intellect  are  full  to  overflowing  with 
bewildering,  perplexing  dreams,  and  visions  which 
find  no  relief,  but  in  expression.  A  little  later, 
and  the  yearning  for  sympathy  is  aroused,  and  the 
exciting  desire  for  praise  dawns  on  the  poet's  life. 
It  is  not  enough  for  him  then,  to  feel  his  power,  to 
know  his  strength,  his  innate  conviction  ceases  to 
satisfy  ;  he  must  have  that  power  acknowledged, 
that  strength  bowed  down  to,  and  he  pines  with  the 
first  wild,  irrepressible  enthusiasm  of  newly  awa- 
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keoed  ambition,  for  the  applause,  the  wonder,  the 
yifiible  and  rapturous  admiralimi  of  the  crowd. 

As  this  wish,  at  first  indistinct  and  visionary^ 
becomes  decided  and  confirmed,  the  author  writes 
more  carefully.  He  still  looks  into  his  own  heart 
for  inspiration,  but  he  looks  with  altered,  and  more 
timid  gaze ;  for,  the  love  of  approval  has  taught 
him  to  dread  censure.  The  fever-thirst  for  appro- 
bation deepens  to  a  prevailing  passion ;  the  merely 
intuitive  perception,  and  involuutary  exercise  of 
his  gifts,  are  elevated  into  a  settled  knowledge  of 
the  responsibility  they  confer,  and  a  conscientious 
avowal  and  employment  of  the  master-spirit  within. 
The  selfish  aspiration  for  persona)  distinction  is 
merged  in  the  nobler  solicitude,  to  benefit,  though 
he  scarcely  knows  how,  his  fellow  men.  A  change 
has  come  over  his  views  and  aims.  His  ruling 
desire  is  no  longer  a  vague  aspiring  for  sympathy ; 
he  does  not  seek  to  meet  personal  appreciation,  but 
to  enforce  extended  conviction ;  he  ceases  to  con- 
sult exclusively  his  individual  promptings,  and  with 
his  rapidly  growing  hope  of  the  world^s  praise, 
comes  also  greater  respect,  in  seeming  at  least, 
for  the  criticizing  jury  whose  verdict  he  awaits. 
He  considers,  with  politic  foresight,  their  tastes  and 
prejudices,  and  without  relinquishing  independence, 
or  sacrificiog  originality,  he  endeavors  to  mould  his 
works  to  suit  the  general  character  of  the  tribunal, 
before  which  his  recocded  genius  is  to  stand. 

Henceforth,  his  compositions,  though  original  in 
matter,  are  nevertheless  influenced  and  colored 
by  popular  opinion,  and  therefore  display  at  the 
same  time,  the  peculiar  intellectoal  attributes  of 
the  writer,  and  the  prevailing  characteristics  of  the 
judges  whose  favorable  sentence  he  strives  to  ob- 
tain. In  dramatic  literature,  this  double  nature  is 
most  visibly  evinced ;  for,  the  drama  is  necessarily 
an  appeal  to  the  mass  of  men,  to  be  decided  on  by 
the  feelings  and  sympathies  of  the  many,  not  the 
criticism  or  judgment  of  the  few.  To  be  suc- 
cessful in  his  labors,  the  poet  must  turn  from  his 
own  dream-world,  to  the  less  glowing  and  restless 
one,  of  active  life ;  he  must  draw  from  familiar  ob- 
jects and  universal  associations,  the  hidden  spirit 
of  poetry ;  he  must  write  for  men  as  they  are,  be- 
fore their  final  decision  will  make  him  what  he 
would  be.  He  may  lay  his  scenes  in  other  lands ; 
he  may  portzsy  and  recall  the  actors  of  other  times, 
but  lie  must  blend  with  the  heroes  of  the  shadowy 
past,  something  of  the  true  and  living  present ;  else, 
would  the  very  oracles  of  old  be  uttered  to  care- 
less listeners.  And  at  last,  it  is  no  such  difficult 
thing,  though  somewhat  a  rare  one  in  these  days, 
for  an  author  who  can  write  well  at  ail,  to  compose 
intelligibly  to  the  comprehension  of  the  throng ; 
for  human  thought,  with  all  its  apparent  variety 
and  fickleness,  moves  and  acts  in  a  circle,  and  the 
heart  is  ever  consistent  in  its  inconsistencies. 

It  has  been  remarked,  that  a  great  mind  is  one 


man  mnst  be  a  second  rate  genius,  at  least  as  res- 
peets  all  utilitarian  and  instructive  Tesohs,  when 
his  views  and  theories  are  so /or  beyond  his  times, 
as  to  certain  nothing  practically  to  affect  his  fellow 
pilgrims.     It  is,  however,  a  pleasant  belief  to  a 
writer,  the  conviction  that  he  is  not  appreciated, 
because  he  has  wandered  too  far  onward,  for  anin- 
spired  eyes  to  follow  his  movements,  and  slightly 
founded  as  such  a  comfort  frequently  may  be,  it  is 
one  whose  private  consolation  gives  it  s(Mnetbiog 
of  a  claim  to  public  loiieney .     But  it  is  diffiedt  to 
conceive,  there  ever  can  be  an  era  suited  to  waaj 
of  the  minds  now  abroad  in  the  wide  realm  of  lite- 
rature ;  and  it  requires  more  brilliancy  of  imagina- 
tion than  distinguishes  the  generality  of  readers, 
to  fancy  an  age  when  Carlylism  will  be  the  pre- 
vailing diction,  and  Transcendentalism,  no  longer 
mystifying  indisputable  troths,  by  viewing  them  as 
through  a  glass  darkly,  shall  be  to  common  people, 
a  common  faith.     Certain  it  is,  that  the  intelleets 
whose  splendor  has  lived  on,  changeless,  amid  all 
changes,  were  those,  in  character,  a  portion  of  their 
own  times,  the  lofty  representatives  of  their  gene- 
ration, and  however  superior  in  themselves,  still 
imbued  in  some  degree  with  the  universal  spirit  of 
the  mass  around  them.     Genius,  in  its  separate, 
mysterious  existence,  is  ever '  a^iart and  lonely;'  hot 
in  its  effect  on  others,  it  is  aniversal,  for  it  works 
by  appealing  to  those  emotions  and  illusions,  which 
act  upon  every  thoughtful  and  feeling  being. 

The  dramatic  writings  of  the  French,  scareelj 
deseirve  that  name,  till  the  pre«ding  genius  of  Cor- 
neille,  and  shortly  afterwards,  that  of  Racine,  gave 
form  and  regularity  to  this  faranch  of  literatore. 
Under  their  guiding  and  superintending  inflnence, 
it  arose  to  maturity,  and  to  that  perfection  which 
its  originally  artificial  character  is  citable  of  ac- 
qniring.  It  is  eloquent  with  the  tone  of  the  so- 
ciety in  whose  midst  its  progress  commenced,  and 
full  of  the  impressions  spreading  far  and  wide 
around  its  votaries.  The  reverence  for  religion, 
as  yet  untainted  by  the  skeptical  phflosopby  of  the 
succeeding  generation,  the  profound  and  respectfid 
devotion  to  all  that  time  had  handed  down,  and  hal- 
lowed, and  that  regard  for  outward  propriety  almost 
forgotten  in  later  productions,  give  to  the  dramas 
of  that  period,  with  some  few  exceptions,  a  stjle 
of  dignified  and  simple  purity,  which  has  only  too 
soon  passed  away. 

Comeille  was  the  founder  and  perfector  of  anew 
school,  based  on  higher  and  nobler  priocii^es,  than 
any  which  had  proceeded  it :  the  drama  assomed 
under  his  control,  a  finished  and  original  style,  and 
he  laid  down  certain  regulations  for  ito  govern- 
ment, which  are  still  adhered  to,  by  his  dramatic 
successors  in  popular  favor.  The  traits  of  his  own 
intellect,  bold,  imaginative  and  manly,  were  calcn- 
lated  to  trace  a  decisive  and  permanent  tmpressioa 
on  all  which  yielded  to  their  inflaence,  and  be  eoaU 


in  advance  of  the  era  in  which  it  appears ;  but  a  not  fail  to  produce  improvement  in  the  literature  of 
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his  country,  when  with  all  his  strong  intellectual 
capabilities,  was  blended  an  intense  love  for  the 
art,  whose  cause  he  strove  to  advance.  His  heart 
was  with  his  labors,  and  its  untiring  zeal  brought 
success  to  his  efforts.  He  worshipped  the  majes- 
tic in  all  its  forms ;  his  taste  tended  to  whatever 
was  iofty  in  virtue,  and  glorious  in  history.  His 
heroes  were  the  mighty  ones  of  the  earth,  illus- 
trious in  themselves,  and  rendered  yet  more  so,  by 
the  gorgeous  drapery  his  genius  spread  around  their 
deeds. 

Perhaps  no  author  ever  wrought  so  complete  and 
sudden  a  change  in  the  literary  state  of  his  coun- 
trymen, as  that  produced  by  the  brilliancy,  and  the 
energetic  mind  of  Corneille.  Yet  was  his  onward 
pathway  not  unmolested;  the  pilgrim-staff  he  car- 
ried, was  often  heavy,  and  hard  to  bear.  He  en- 
countered difficulties  and  obstacles,  to  surmount 
which  might  well  have  arrested  a  spirit  less  deter- 
mined ;  he  had  to  combat  with  firmly  established 
prejudices,  with  personal  enemies,  and  with  the 
long  traia  of  enviers  and  detractors,  which  reform- 
ing and  arbitrary  genius  is  ever  destined  to  meet 
in  its  upward  and  thorn-strewn  career.  He  was 
greeted  with  the  derisive  mockery  of  inferior  but 
rival  writers  :  he  met  the  harsh  disapproval  of  the 
academy  whose  fiat  had  hitherto  been  unquestioned 
literary  Isw,  and  he  also  incurred  the  unsparing 
criticism  and  censure  of  the  Cardinal  de  Richelieu. 

A  feebler  intellect,  or  a  more  irresolute  will, 
would  have  shrunk  dismayed,  or  fallen  powerless, 
before  impediments  so  manifold  and  startling;  but 
Corneille  did  neither.  He  felt  his  might,  and  he 
proudly  toiled  and  struggled  and  resisted,  until 
others  felt  it  too,  and  acknowledged  its  strength. 
He  reared  an  altar  to  higher  divinities,  than  those 
the  crowd  about  him  had  long  so  blindly  and  igno- 
rantly  deified.  He  stood  in  the  temple,  the  priest 
of  a  new  faith,  the  expounder  of  a  better  creed  ; 
he  called  from  their  undisturbed  slumbers  of  ages, 
the  classic  influences  of  the  olden  time, — and  he 
gnided,  with  the  far-seeing  wisdom  of  a  prophet, 
and  the  self-confidence  of  *one  inspired,^  the  fal- 
tering footsteps  of  returning  beauty.  He  had  his 
reward.  Gradually  the  scales  of  delusion  fell  from 
the  critics'  eyes ;  those  who  had  listened  to  cen- 
sure, spoke  to  praise :  and  the  enthusiastic  voice 
of  a  people  hailed  his  triumph,  and  confessed  his 
victory. 

It  has  been  advanced  as  an  objection  to  the  wri- 
tings of  Corneille,  that  he  introduces  too  con- 
stantly as  the  ruling  and  prominent  characteristic 
of  his  dramas,  the  passion  of  love,  that  he  makes 
every  other  emotion  subservient  to  the  spell  of  this, 
and  frequently  injures  the  unity  and*  plot  of  his 
plays,  by  this  prevailing  trait.  To  consider  his 
works  as  mere  specimens  of  art,  this  is  undoubtedly 
true,  and  must  be  deemed  a  defect ;  but  when  we 
remember  that  he  wrote  for  a  nation  prone  to  ex- 
aggerated feeling,  and  particularly  susceptible  to 


the  charms  of  sentiment ;  to  a  people,  whose  emo- 
tions are  easily  awakened,  and  whose  sympathies 
in  favor  of  the  beautifnl  passion,  arc  almost  a  por- 
tion of  their  religion,  and  respond  with  earnest  en- 
thusiasm to  the  awakening  touch  of  a  master  hand, 
we  acknowledge  that  he  had  studied  well  the  minds 
of  the  many  around  him,  and  his  final  recompense 
showed  how  truly  he  had  learned  to  read  the  human 
heart,  and  to  frame  his  appeals  to  its  decisions. 
This  tone  in  his  compositions  may  probably  be  as- 
cribed to  the  lasting  influence  of  early  impressions, 
to  the  unconscious  lingering  of  the  one  dream, 
which  "dies  never  wholly."  Corneille,  in  his 
young  years,  had  lieen  disappointed  in  an  affaire 
du  caur,  and  though  the  first  vividness  of  his  re- 
gret was  soon  subdued  into  calmness,  we  trace,  in 
his  afler  productions,  the  strength  of  his  youthful 
convictions,  and  the  remaining  recollection  of  that 
earliest  love  which  so  long  haunts  the  memory  with 
visionary  beanty,  when  the  lovelier  reality  had 
passed  away. 

Like  most  writers,  and  like  all  poets,  Corneille 
is  unequal  in  his  style,  and  several  of  his  produc- 
tions would  materially  have  injured  a  reputation 
less  securely  founded.  There  is  no  mediocrity  in 
his  compositions ;  he  could  not  dwell  amid  the 
common  places  of  U  juste  milieu,  and  whatever  is 
not  greatly  excellent  in  bis  pages,  is  execrably  bad. 
La  Bruy^re,  in  his  miscellaneous  writings,  speaks 
thus  of  Corneille  :  "  II  est  simple  et  timide,  d'one 
ennuyense  conversation.  11  prend  un  mot  pour 
un  autre,  et  il  ne  juge  de  labont6  de  ses  pieces,  que 
par  V  argent  qui  lui  en  reviennent.  II  ne  sait  pas  les 
reciter,  ni  lire  son  Venture.  Laissez-le  s^el^ver  par 
la  composition.  II  est  roi,  il  est  grand  roi.  II  est 
politique.  H  est  philosophc.  II  entreprend  de 
faire  parler  des  h6ros,  de  les  faire  agir.  II  peint  les 
romains,  ils  sout  plus  grands,  et  plus  remains  dans 
ses  vers,  que  dans  leur  histoire."  His  gaucherie  in 
society  mnst  have  been  remarkable,  for  we  find  it 
noticed  and  commented  on,  in  all  the  published 
sketches  of  his  life.  He  was  fully  conscious  of 
his  deficiency  in  polish,  and  his  want  of 

"  That  grace  and  e«s«. 
Which  mark  security  to  please." 

It  has  been  said,  that  he  could  not,  even  in  com- 
mon conversation,  speak  his  own  language  cor- 
rectly ;  and  he  nsed  to  observe  in  reply  to  the  accu- 
sation, "  CVst  vrai,  niais  je  n^en  suis  pas  moins 
pour  cela,  Pierre  Corneille !" 

It  is  difficult,  when  an  author  has  composed  so 
much,  and  so  successfully,  to  determine  which  of 
his  works  stands  the  best  representative  of  the 
whole.  Perhaps  the  most  deserving  of  admira- 
tion, among  his  dramas,  is  that  of  Le  Cid,  and 
probably  few  productions  of  the  kind  have  encoun- 
tered and  vanquished  so  much  severe  criticism  and 
active  persecution.  Even  the  companions  and 
personal  friends  of  the  writer,  condemned  the  play 
on  its  first  appearance ;  the  Academy  pronounced 
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it  worse  than  indifferent ;  and  Cardinal  Ricbelieu 
acknowledged  the  plot  and  design  were  good,  but 
declared  the  style  to  be  mediocre,  and  requiring 
"  guelques  poignees  de  fieursJ*^  The  composition 
was  submitted  to  several  men  of  letters,  high  in 
station,  the  alleged  fault  amended,  and  the  play 
once  again  placed  before  the  Cardinal.  But  his 
Eminence  was  on  this  occasion  more  than  com- 
monly fastidious,  and  avowed  t)^  defect  had  been 
altered,  not  remedied,  and  that  the  *'  poignees  de 
fleurs,^*  were  now  scattered  with  too  lavish  profu- 
sion. But  the  patience  of  the  Dramatist,  was  by 
this  time  exhausted ;  he  resolved  to  await  public 
decision,  and,  notwithstanding  the  sentences  of  the 
best  authorities,  the  people  were  independent  enough 
to  attend  the  performance  of  the  drama,  and  to  ap- 
plaud the  poet.  Despreux  alludes  to  the  excite- 
ment called  forth  by  vehement  criticism  on  the  one 
side,  and  ardent  admiration  on  the  other. 

**  Ea  vain  contre  le  cid  un  Ministre  se  ligue 
Tout  Paris  pour  chiiu^re  a  les  yeux  de  Rodrigue 
L*Academie  en  corps  a  bean  le  censure r, 
Le  public  revolte  8*obstine  i  radmirer." 

But  a  vague  idea  of  Corneille^s  personal  cha- 
racter, is  to  be  gathered  from  his  literary  records, 
for  his  common  existence,  was,  from  his  intellec- 
tual hours,  "  a  thing  apart. ^'  A  poet's  pilgrimage 
is  always  two- fold.  He  leads  a  double  life,  one  of 
the  world  and  of  men,  the  other  of  mind,  *  essen- 
tially immortal.'  With  some  writers  these  vary- 
ing and  separate  experiences  are  somewhat  blended, 
and  the  ideal  mingles  with  reality.  Though  still 
distinct,  the  two  yet  harmonize,  and  the  visionaiy 
brightens  and  adorns  the  actual,  as  the  moonlight, 
though  far  above  the  earth,  yet  shines  on  it  in 
beauty.  But  it  was  not  thus  with  Corneille.  His 
genius  was  exacting  and  exclusive,  and  had  no 
share  nor  portion  in  active  exertions  or  daily  em- 
ployments. It  even  rendered  him  unfit  for  neces- 
sary, conmion-place  duties,  by  destroying  his  inte- 
rest in  their  progress.  He  was  liable  to  moods  of 
melancholy  depression,  and  the  energy  distinguish- 
ing bis  merely  intellectual  labors,  was  wholly  for- 
gotten in  his  intercourse  with  real,  and  less  imagi- 
native cares.  His  feelings  were  ardent  and  sus- 
ceptible, but  not  generally  enthusiastic ;  his  opi- 
nions lofiy  and  fearless,  and  far  too  independent  to 
be  politic.  His  self-reliance,  at  times  so  unswer- 
ving, occasionally  deserted  him  beneath  the  influ- 
ence of  the  merest  trifles ;  and  sources  of  disquie- 
tude or  anxiety,  which  in  one  frame  of  mind  he 
would  pass  unnoticed,  at  other  periods,  would  ren- 
der him  wretched  almost  to  desperation.  He  was 
completely  destitute  of  idle  vanity,  and  received 
gratefully,  but  proudly,  the  tribute  of  praise  his 
countrymen  united  to  proffer  him.  He  possessed 
in  an  eminent  degree  the  qualities  to  win  fame,  and 
to  lose  his  daily  bread,  faculties  '*qui  Ta  rendu 
tr^s-propre  k  peindre  la  vertu  romaine,  et  tr^s-peu 
propre  k  faire  sa  fortune.'* 


Corneille'*  reverence  for  religion  was  one  of  the 
most  strongly  marked  traits  in  his  nature,  and  the 
artificial  life  he  led,  appeared  only  to  increase  and 
confirm  a  faith,  which  to  his  mind,  bad  no  shadow 
of  doubt.     It  is  somewhat  remarkable,  that  his 
almost  child -like  confidence  and  credulity  should 
have  continued  unchanged  amid  a  society  so  prone 
to  skeptical  philosophy  and   plausible  sophistry. 
There  is  high  moral  beauty  in  this  view  of  a  lofty 
spirit  mingling  so  constantly  with  opposing  and  cor- 
rupting influences,  yet  preserving  holy  and  qdsuI- 
lied,  the  loveliness  of  its  higher  and  better  natare. 
It  is  one  of  the  great  disadvantages  of  the  drama 
that  it  is  liable  to  introduce  a  vein  of  skepticism, 
and  to  teach  its  votaries  that  common  and  unprofi- 
table wisdom,  which  begins  and  ends  in  doubt.    It 
is  nearly  impossible  for  one  continually  accustomed 
to  the  deceiving  pomp  and  circumstance  of  a  thea- 
tre, habituated  to  spend  day  after  day  in  pampering 
the  public  taste  with  illusions,  and  wearing  away 
existence,  to  produce  a  false,  yet  perfect  represen- 
tation of  life — it  is  nearly  impossible  foi  such  an  one 
to  retain,  unsoiled  by  the  systematic  deception  be 
studies  as  an  art,  the  freshness  of  his  holier  and 
truer  thoughts.     His  very  success  prompts  him  to 
question  all  things,  and  insensibly  he  acquires  the 
painful  and  inevitable  knowledge,  how  easily  trath 
may  be  imitated,  and  how  totally  what  stems,  may 
be  unlika  what  is.     He  turns  from  the  gorgeous 
trappings,  the  passionate  delusions  of  the  stage, 
and  actual  life  wearies  with  its  sameness,  and  pails 
with  its  calmer  and  less  visible  emotions.    He  has 
become  familiar  with  enthusiastic  demonstrations 
of  feeling,  and  quiet  grief  appeals  in  vain  to  his 
sympathies ;  he  has  looked  on  the  wUdness  of  fic- 
titious despair,  till  he  has  lost  all  faith  in  the  voice- 
less sorrows  of  breaking  hearts.     He  has  beaid 
holy  things  spoken  of  lightly,  and  religion  irrever- 
ently named,  till  it  requires  a  firmness  of  moral 
principle  rarely  met  with  among  men,  to  resist  the 
fatal  power  of  such  continually  recurring  and  &s- 
cinating  impressions.     This  spirit,  Comeille  seems 
to  have  possessed  in  an  eminent  degree,  and  amid 
all  the  pride  of  confessed  and  commanding  intel- 
lect, he  retained,  *  unspotted  from  the  world,'  his 
humility  and  purity  of  heart.     He  is  a  lofty  exam- 
ple of  that  natural  piety,  which  one  of  his  most 
brilliantly  gifted  countrywomen  has  asserted  to  be 
the  inseperable  attendant  of  true  genius,  however 
rarely  it  may  be  evinced  in  the  usual  display  of 
talent.     **  L'honunage  de  la  po^ie  est  religiettx» 
et  les  ailes  de  la  pens6e  servent  4  se  rapprocher  de 
ciel." 

**  I  know  but  too  beautiful  things  in  the  universe, 
said  a  German  philosopher,  "  the  starry  heavens 
over  our  heads,  and  the  sentiment  of  right  in  oar 
hearts ;"  may  not  the  poet*s  mission  blend  the  two, 
and  his  genius  be  the  mysterious  and  mosieal  min- 
gling of  the  heart  with  heaven  t 
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THE  FATE  OF  A  RAIN-DROP. 

Its  home  was  the  breast  of  a  beautiful  cloud, 

That  brilliantly  curtained  the  sky, 
And  caught  from  the  sun  the  rich  color  that  glowed, 

In  the  light  of  his  glorious  eye. 

The  rain-drop  was  gasing  on  all  that  was  spread 

Beneath,  like  a  magiciU  scene  ; 
Till  it  pined  to  repose  on  a  canopied  bed. 

Of  loirely  and  delicate  green. 

A  sephyr  came  roving  in  idleness  by, 

And  down  on  its  gossamer  wing. 
The  tremulous  rain-drop  sprang,  eager  to  try 

A  flight  on  so  viewless  a  thing. 

The  sephyr  careered  through  the  mid -summer  air. 

And  just  at  the  eventide  close, 
Laid  gently  the  delicate  burden  it  bare. 

In  the  innermost  cell  of  a  rose. 

The  wanderer  gased  in  a  transport  o(  bliss. 
At  the  crimson-wrought  tapestries  hung 

So  gorgeously  round  it ;— and  fragrance  like  this 
O'er  its  bosom  had  never  been  flung. 

Twas  the  joy  of  a  moment.    A  beautiful  girl 
While  straying  through  garden  and  bower. 

Paused  lightly  to  show  her  companion  the  pearl, 
That  lay  on  the  breast  of  the  flower. 

"  Tis  a  chalice  containing  an  exquisite  draught. 

Which  Emily  only  shall  sip," 
He  said  as  he  gathered  the  rose-lmd — she  quaffed. 

And  the  pearl  was  dissolved  on  her  lip  ! 

M.  J. 
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Returning  to  the  United  States  after  two  years' 
service  in  the  West  Indies,  the  vessel  was  laid  up 
for  repairs — the  men  were  discharged,  and  the  effi- 
cers  detached. 

Homeless,  and,  beyond  the  sphere  of  my  pro- 
fession, nearly  friendless,  I  soon  tired  of  the  shore, 
and  my  heart  yearned  for  the  sea,  its  associations, 
and  its  sympathies.  Long  before  the  expiration  of 
my  leave  of  absence,  I  was  an  applicant  for  ser- 
vice, and  my  application  met  with  immediate  suc- 
cess. 

I  was  detailed  for  the  Hornet, — the  symmetrical, 
the  beautiful  Hornet!  endeared  by  the  achieve- 
ment of  two  glorious  victories. 

We  fitted  out  at  Norfolk,  and  before  we  were 
ready  for  sea,  one  of  our  oldest  Midshipmen,*  who 
was,  in  fact,  a  man  of  mature  years,  was  taken  se- 
riously ill.  At  length,  his  life  was  despaired  of ; 
but  he  lingered  long,  a  perfect  maniac.  He  bad 
no  friends;  his  dissipated  habits  and   his  rode 

*  Reference  is  here  made  to  date  of  warr«nt.  He  was 
anquestionably  the  most  advanced  in  years. 


manners  having  long  estranged  his  messmates. 
His  paroxysms  were  so  frequent  and  so  violent, 
that  he  required  unceasing  and  vigilant  superin- 
tendance.  We  had  no  hospital  whither  to  send 
him,  and  the  persons  usually  employed  as  nurses 
in  the  town,  absolutely  refused  to  take  charge  of 
bim.  He  was  therefore  solely  dependant  on  the 
humanity  -of  others. 

Hearing,  one  afternoon,  how  much  he  was  una- 
voidably neglected,  and  how  he  had,  the  night  be- 
fore, seriously  injured  himself,  I  volunteered  to  sit 
up  with  him  that  night.  I  knew  not  the  hazard  I 
encountered,  and  those  who  were  better  informed 
were  tod  interested  to  enlighten  me. 

About  8  P.  M.,  I  entered  his  room  and  found 
him  sitting  on  the  side  of  his  bed,  furiously  biting 
his  nails,  which,  as  well  as  his  mouth,  were  stained 
with  blood.  His  beard  was  long  and  clotted,  and 
his  hair  matted  and  dangling  over  his  red  and 
swollen  eyes.  An  old  negro  woman  was  in  vain 
endeavoring  to  persuade  him  to  partake  of  food 
which  she  held  before  him.  When  he  saw  me,  he 
became  outrageous;  and,  gnashing  his  teeth,  strove 
to  rise  from  the  bed,  while  the  woman  resisted  him. 
A  severe  fit  followed,  after  which  he  was  compara- 
tively calm. 

Inquiring  of  the  woman  how  long  he  had  been 
without  food,  she  told  me  nearly  two  days,  and 
that  he  refused  to  eat,  because  he  thought  that 
every  thing  was  poisoned.  At  the  last  word  he 
became  again  excited,  and  said  that  they  were  all 
trying  to  poison  him.  I  had  heard,  that  when  prac- 
ticable, it  was  better  to  humor  than  oppose  the  fan- 
cies of  a  maniac.  "  You  are  right,"  I  said  to  him ; 
"  the  cook  did  try  to  poison  you,  but  the  doctor  found 
her  out  and  sent  her  to  jail,  and  this  food  I  know 
to  be  good." 

"You  don't  say  so!"  he  exclaimed.  "Is  she 
though  1  Can't  she  get  out  1" 
I  told  him  that  she  could  never  get  out. 
"  Give  me !  give  me !"  he  cried,  pointing  to  the 
food,  which  he  clutched  eagerly  and  devoured  with 
voraciousness.  Afler  his  meal,  he  slept  for  up- 
wards of  an  hour.  When  he  awoke,  the  first  thing 
which  caught  his  eye,  was  a  fly  sleeping  on  the 
wall  above  him.   • 

"  See  that  fly  1"  he  called  oat.  "  Look  at  him, 
how  he  swells !  He  is  as  big  as  an  elephant.  0« 
my  God!  my  God!  he  will  crush  me!"  and  he 
struggled  desperately,  as  if  to  free  himself  from  an 
overwhelming  pressure. 

Again  he  became  quiet ;  and  I  supposed  he  was 
sleeping ;  but  after  sonjetime  he  started  up,  and  I 
sprung  forward  to  hold  him.  Beckoning  to  me  to 
keep  quiet,  with  a  mischievous  glance,  he  pointed 
to  the  old  woman.  She  was  fast  asleep,  sodding 
in  her  chair.  Perceiving  from  his  countenance 
that  he  had  nothing  malicious  in  view,  I  suflTered 
him  to  proceed.  Stealthily  as  a  cat,  he  slowly  ap- 
proached her.    When  he  gained  her  side,  he  sud« 
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denly  seized  her  by  the  hair  and  gave  her  head 
three  or  four  severe  blows  against  the  wall.  He 
then  threw  himoelf-  upon  the  bed,  and  covering 
his  head  with  the  clothing,  made  his  whole  frame 
shake,  while  he  chuckled  at  the  exploit.  Glad  of 
a  pretext,  the  old  woman  left  the  room  in  well- 
feigned  anger. 

At  irregular  intervals,  varying  from  half  an  hour 
to  an  hour  and  a  half,  his  paroxysms  returned, — 
sometimes  assuming  a  frightful,  and  at  others,  a 
most  ludicrous  character.  At  one  time,  he  fancied 
that  his  nose  was  dwindling  away.  "  O  my  nose!^* 
he  exclaimed.  "  Sxop  my  nose !  Doctor,  hold  on 
my  nose,  will  you  ?  Hell  of  a  doctor  you  are,  can't 
stop  a  man*s  nose !  What  shall  I  do,  when  I  want 
to  sneeze  V* 

At  another  time,  he  jumped  from  his  bed,  and 
while  his  once  herculean  frame  seemed  to  recover 
its  full  strength,  he  glared  upon  me  with  deadly 
ferocity.  Declaring  that  I  had  a  design  upon  his 
life,  he  swore,  with  a  dreadful  imprecation,  that  he 
would  tear  me  limb  from  limb,  and  with  my  blood 
slake  the  thirst  that  was  consuming  him.  Like  a 
tiger  beset  in  his  lair,  he  crouched  as  he  spoke ; 
and  foaming  at  the  mouth,  was  about  to  spring  upon 
me.  In  his  infuriate  condition,  I  should  indeed 
have  been  but  as  a  lamb  in  his  hands.  There  was 
no  avenue  of  escape,  for  the  windows  were  se- 
cured, and  I  had  myself  locked  the  door,  and  placed 
the  key  on  the  mantel,  which  was  behind  him.  I 
felt  that  if  I  flinched,  I  should  be  irretrievably  lost. 
Advancing  towards  him,  therefore,  I  fixed  my  eyes 
sternly  upon  him ;  and,  while  my  heart  fairly  throb- 
bed, I  assumed  a  bold  and  threatening  tone,  and 
b^e  him  return  immediately  to  his  bed,  or  I  would 
beat  him  as  long  as  I  could  stand  over  him.  At 
first,  he  returned  my  glance  with  one  so  fierce,  so 
inhuman  in  its  vindictiveness,  that  it  made  me  in- 
voluntarily shrink — ^but,  with  an  effort,  I  succeeded 
in  keeping  my  gase  rivetted  upon  him. 

His  glances  aflerwards  became  more  furtive,  al- 
though no  less  ferocious— until,  by  degrees,  be 
succumbed,  and,  cowering  at  my  feet,  entreated  in 
the  most  abject  manner,  that  I  would  not  beat  him. 

Such  scenes  occurred  three  or  four  times  du- 
ring the  night — each  as  perilous  as  the  first ;  and 
nothing  but  pure  shame  prevented  me  from  calling 
for  succor,  or  from  leaving  as  soon  as  the  first  pa- 
roxysm was  over.  The  light  of  day  was  never 
more  grateful  to  the  benighted  wanderer,  than  it 
was  to  me,  closeted  with  a  madman,  in  the  midst 
of  a  populous  neighborhood.  The  approach  of  day 
put  an  end  to  my  watching,  and  before  iu  close  lie 
was  relieved  from  his  sufferings.  He  died  in  con- 
vulsions. 

As  soon  as  I  returned  to  the  ship,  I  threw  my- 
self upon  a  locker,  and  slept  long  and  soundly.  I 
awoke  some  time  after  the  dinner  hour  was  past, 
and  hastened  to  write  a  letter,  which,  being  on  a 
matter  of  some  importance,  I  was  exceedingly  anx- 


ious to  forward  by  that  evening's  mail.  1  had 
scarce  commenced,  when  one  of  my  messmates 
sportively  threw  some  water  upon  the  piper. 
Begging  him  to  stop,  I  began  another,  which  was 
treated  in  the  same  manner ; — a  third  and  a  foartb, 
notwithstanding  entreaties  of  increased  earnestness, 
shared  the  same  fate.  Provoked  at  the  inconside- 
rate levity,  I  told  my  persecutor  that  the  new  vest 
he  wore,  was  not  so  valuable  in  his  eyes,  as  the 
necessity  of  writing  was  imperative  on  me ;  and, 
that  if  he  repeated  his  provocation,  I  would  soil 
his  garment  with  the  ink  which  was  before  roe. 
He  did  repeat  it,  and  true  to  my  word,  I  threw  the 
contents  of  my  inkstand  upon  him.  He  now  be- 
came enraged,  and  applied  to  me  an  opprohioos 
and  insulting  epithet.  Before  I  could  close  upoo 
him,  our  messmates  interfered,  and  we  were  sta- 
diously  kept  apart. 

A  duel  is  a  dreadful  thing !  Not  in  the  risk  of 
life,  which,  suspended  by  a  single  fibre  of  destiny, 
is,  in  ten  thousand  modes,  liable  to  be  hoorly  te?- 
ered.  Not  in  the  infraction  of  the  laws  of  man,  for 
man  may  interdict  what  morals  do  not  condemo. 
Bnt,  in  the  rash  presumption,  the  daring  impiety 
with  which  a  creature,  at  the  best,  frail  and  erring, 
crowns  his  sinful  career  with  an  act  of  defiance ; 
and  polluted  with  the  desire  of  shedding — perhaps 
reeking  with  the  blood  of  a  fellow-creatnre,  rashes 
uncalled  into  the  presence  of  its  dread  Creator. 

We  are  the  creatures  of  circumstance :  gross  or 
refined,  vicious  or  comparatively  pore,  according  to 
the  sphere  in  which  we  move,  and  the  characters 
with  whom  wo  associate.  The  vestal,  whose  great- 
est sin  is  a  gesture  of  impatience,  or  a  sigh  of  dis- 
content, exposed  to  the  same  temptations,  might 
have  been  as  loathsome  in  her  degradation  as  the 
inmate  of  the  brothel.  The  convicted  felon,  who, 
with  hardened  heart,  and  bitter  imprecations  on  his 
lipt  is  swung  from  the  ignominioos  scaffold,  may 
once  have  been  a  youth  of  promise — whose  nightly 
prayer  and  morning  aspiration  breathed  gratitude 
to  his  God,  and  whose  every  act  was  directed  to 
the  welfare  of  his  fellow-men. 

We  are  the  creatures  of  ciroomstaoce,  beeaose 
we  are  weak.  We  foolishly  embrace  error,  rather 
than  be  ridiculed  for  singularity. 

I  had  sufiicient  virtue  to  abhor,  but  not  firmness 
enough  to  reject,  the  mandates  of  the  code  of  honor. 
Had  I  not  been  controlled,  I  should  have  defied  all 
interference,  and  not  left  the  presence  of  my  ad- 
versary, until  I  had  either  thrashed  him,  or  bees 
severely  thrashed  myself.  ^  But  as  a  military 
man,"  (thus  reads  my  journal  at  the  age  of  19,} 
"the  appeal  to  arms  is  my  only  alternative.''  I 
challenged  Mr.  H.,  and  we  were  to  meet  the  oext 
day  after  the  funeral. 

Conuined  within  the  scanty  limlls  of  a  steerage 
locker,  my  effects  were  necessarily  few.  Real  ei* 
tate  I  had  none  to  bequeath,  and  my  personal  pro- 
perty would  scarce  pay  the  expenses  of  interment 
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A  friend,  who  stood  by  me  in  this  emergency,  as 
he  had  done  in  all  others,  I  appointed  to  liquidate 
the  debts  I  owed — for  which,  fortunately,  I  had 
sufficient  due  from  the  Purser.  In  the  event  of 
death,  for  any  deficiency  in  the  funeral  expenses,  I 
trusted  to  the  generosity  of  my  country,  even  while 
I  was  about  to  violate  one  of  its  most  positive 
enactments. 

I  did  not  sleep  well  that  night ;  and  yet,  I  can- 
not remember,  nor  does  my  journal  present  one 
expression,  from  which  to  infer  that  death,  a^  death, 
had  any  terrors.  It  was  not  the  parting,  but  the 
manner  of  it,  from  which  my  mind,  deeply  imbued 
with  the  precepts  of  a  pious  mother,  involuntarily 
shrunk.  I  felt,  and  it  is  recorded  on  the  pages  of 
my  journal,  that  I  would  have  cheerfully  exchanged 
the  chances  of  escape,  for  certain  death  in  the 
cause  of  patriotism  or  humanity. 

It  were  useless  to  transcribe  the  conflicting  sen- 
sations which  are  recorded  on  the  leaves  before 
me.  With  an  abiding  conviction  of  the  probable 
consequences,  my  mind  never,  for  an  instant,  fal- 
tered in  its  purpose.  The  feeling  was  nearer  akin 
to  remorse  for  errors  past,  than  a  hesitation  be- 
tween good  and  evil.  In  other  words, ''  I  knew 
the  right,  and  would  the  wrong  pursue.'^ 

Towards  morning  I  sunk  into  a  heavy  sleep, 
from  which  I  a, woke  jate  and  un refreshed.  My 
friend  hurried  me  through  breakfast,  that  I  might 
practise  a  little  with  the  pistol,  to  which  I  was  un- 
accustomed, while  my  adversary  was  considered 
an  excellent  shot.  He  had  procured  for  me  the 
pistol,  with  which  Decatur,  mortally  wounded  him- 
self, had  so  nearly  killed  his  antagonist. 

It  looked  so  much  like  deliberately  seeking  ano- 
ther's life,  that  I  refused  to  practise  until  satisfied, 
that  the  odds  being  so  much  against  me,  no  efforts 
of  mine  could  materially  diminish,  much  leds  change 
them,  in  the  intervening  time.  I  went  into  the  ad- 
joining woods  and  tried  three  shots,  either  of  which 
would  have  been  fatal,  had  I  been  confronted  by  an 
opponent. 

Returning  to  the  town,  we  met  the  funeral  on  its 
way,  and  joined  the  procession.  At  the  burial  ser- 
vice, by  some  accident,  or,  as  it  appeared  to  me  at 
the  time,  by  some  fatality,  I  found  myself  standing 
at  the  foot  of  the  grave,  one  hand  holding  my  cloak, 
to  conceal  the  pistol  which  was  grasped  by  the 
other.  To  my  distempered  imagination,  the  des- 
tined tenant  of  the  grave  appeared  to  burst  his 
cerements.  The  madman,  now  infuriate  in  his 
wrath,  now  distorted  with  grimaces,  seemed,  while 
he  scowled  or  chattered,  to  regard  me  as  a  greater 
madman  than  himself.  It  seemed,  indeed,  as  if 
Providence,  in  merciful  warning,  permitted  me  to 
stand  upon  the  brink  of  the  sheer  precipice,  and  to 
look  far  down  the  yawning  gulf,  into  which  I  was 
about  to  precipitate  another  or  myself. 

Pride,  an  undue  regard  to  the  opinions  of  others, 
and  the  fear  of  ridicule,  were  too  powerful  to  *be 


overcome;  but  I  made  this  compromise  with  con- 
science. I  determined,  that  stand  or  j»Il,  I  would 
not  aim  at  the  life  of  my  adversary.  Frail  change- 
lings that  we  are !  What  frivolous  pretexts,  what 
slight  provocations,  are  sufficient  to  turn  us  from 
our  purpose — particularly  when  that  purpose,  good 
in  itself,  is  assailed  by  the  passions ! 

The  morning  had  been  cool,  but  in  the  afiemoon 
it  became  warm ;  and  near  the  appointed  hour,  I 
stole  out  of  town,  with  the  pistol  and  a  canister  of 
powder,  as  studiously  concealed  beneath  the  op- 
pressive folds  of  my  cloak,  as  if  they  had  been  felo- 
niously obtained.  My  friend  was  unavoidably  de- 
layed, and  I  went  alone  fearful  of  being  too  late. 
He  overtook  me  just  before  I  reached  the  ground. 
The  other  party  was  there  before  us.  The  word 
and  distance  were  arranged,  and  the  ground  mea- 
sured. My  pistol  was  objected  to  by  the  opposite 
party,  and  one  of  a  pair  was  substituted,  cumbrous 
as  a  horseman^s,  and  so  large  in  the  bore,  that  it 
WTM  necessary  to  wrap  an  ounce  ball  in  buckskin 
to  fit  it.  With  the  purpose  I  had  formed,  it  vms 
immaterial  to  me  what  weapon  was  placed  in  my 
hands ;  but  1  was  rather  nettled,  that,  with  the  ad- 
vantage of  superior  skill  on  his  side,  my  antago- 
nist should  evince  so  little  magnanimity ;  still,  whea 
I  took  my  stand,  my  resolution  was  unaltered,  to 
receive  his  fire,  and  in  a  manner  not  to  be  sus- 
pected, throw  away  my  own. 

While,  with  relaxed  grasp,  I  held  my  weapon 
by  my  side,  my  mind  was  wandering  far  from  the 
scene,  and  with  a  consciousness  of  how  completely 
they  were  thrown  away.  I  was  listening,  as  in*' 
early  boyhood,  to  the  beautiful  precepts  of  my 
mother,  when  the  words  **  Fire !"  "  One !''  startled 
me.  Looking  instantly  up,  I  caught  the  eye  of  my 
antagonist.  The  expression  was  not  to  be  mista- 
ken.^ With  eager  avidity  to  take  my  life,  was 
mingled  great  anxiety  for  the  preservation  of  his 
own.  I  could  not  resist  the  feeling  which  impelled 
me — but  as  his  ball  whizzed  by  my  ear,  and  before 
the  last  word  "three!**  was  uttered,  I  had  fired 
with  an  aim  as  malignant  as  his  own. 

As  the  report  reverberated  above  and  around  us, 
I  looked  eagerly  forward,  expecting  to  see  my  ad- 
versary fall.  Half  encircled  by  a  spiral  wreath  of 
smoke,  to  my  mortification,  (yes,  to  my  present 
shame  I  record  it) — to  my  mortification,  he  stood 
unscathed  before  me.  Had  I  retained  the  pistcd 
which  I  brought  to  the  field,  his  death  would  have 
been  inevitable.  The  aim  was  unerring,  for  it  was 
vindictive,  and  the  hand  is  ever  faithful  to  the  eye. 
The  fault  was  in  the  weapon.  As  it  was,  both 
shots  were  ineffectual ;  and  before  we  were  pre- 
pared for  a  second,  my  antagonist  tendered  such 
an  apology,  that  the  matter  was  adjusted. 

I  have  transcribed  this,  not  fur  the  incident  it- 
self, which  is  uninteresting,  bat  to  give  a  faint  idea 
of  the  tone  of  thought  and  feeling  elicited  by  the 
occasion.   I  know  not  how  others  may  feel  at  such 
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times,  bot  I  deem  it  doe  to  candor  to  say,  that  eren 
when  I  appeared  roost  coarageoas,  I  woald  not 
have  been  there,  if  I  could  have  helped  it — if  I  had 
not  dreaded  more  the  finger  of  scorn  and  the  sneer 
of  ridicule,  than  the  reproaches  of  my  own  con- 
science,— and  regarded  more  the  estimation  of 
men,  than  the  approbation  of  my  Maker.  It  led, 
however,  to  one  good  result,  which  may  be  deve- 
loped hereafter. 

Susceptible  to  kindness,  I  was  grateful  for  the 
slightest  offices  of  friendship.  The  professions  and 
attentions  of  the  landlord,  whose  inn  I  frequented, 
made  a  deep  impression  on  me ;  and  my  heart  in  its 
loneliness,  treasured  the  remembrance  of  his  kind 
expressions.  That  impression  was  effaced,  and  the 
remembrance  embittered,  when,  on  my  return  from 
the  ground,  I  went  to  settle  my  account.  I  found 
it  already  made  out,  that  by  prompt  presentation 
its  pajrment  might  be  secured  in  the  event  of  my 
fall.  That  simple  circumstance  pained  me  more 
than  I  can  express ;  and  while  it  taught  me  the  hoi- 
lowness  of  one  species  of  profession,  it  rendered  me 
for  awhile  suspicious  of  all. 

Within  ten  days  we  had  dropped  down  to 
Hampton  Roads,  and  awaited  our  orders  for  sea. 
The  night  before  their  expected  arrival,  I  was  left 
in  charge  of  the  deck  by  the  officer  of  the  watch. 
He  had  gone  below  ostensibly  to  write  a  letter,  but 
perhaps  for  another  purpose — for  he  had  this  pecu- 
liarity,— when  he  ceased  to  move,  he  sat  down ;  and 
when  he  sat  down,  he  slept. 

In  the  same  watch  with  me,  was  a  young  Mid- 
shipman of  delicate  figure  and  interesting  features, 
who  had  just  entered  the  service.  In  making  some 
report  to  me,  I  noticed  that  his  cap  was  drawn  so 
much  over  his  face,  as  nearly  to  conceal  it.  Sus- 
pecting that  something  was  the  matter,  for  he  was 
any  thing  but  disrespectful,  I  watched  him  closely. 
He  retired  to  the  taffrail,  and  leaning  his  head  upon 
his  hand,  remained  for  a  long  time  immovable.  I 
approached  and  inquired  if  he  were  ill.  As  he 
raised  his  head  to  reply,  I  perceived  that  his  eyes 
were  filled  with  tears. 

After  a  short  time,  I  learned  the  cause  of  his 
distress.  His  home  was  distant  but  one  day^s  jour- 
ney, where  his  father  laid  dangerously  ill,  and  the 
Captain  had  refused  him  permission  to  visit  him. 
Confiding  in  the  sympathy  I  evinced,  he  further 
told  me,  that  he  had  engaged  a  shore  boat,  in 
which,  at  a  late  hour  of  the  night,  he  was  deter- 
mined to  make  his  escape,  and  abandon  the  service 
rather  than  not  see  his  father.  Persuaded  that  the 
Captain  could  not  have  understood  the  circumstan- 
ces, I  entreated  him  to  abandon  his  purpose,  and 
offered  my  services  to  procure  the  leave  he  de- 
sired. He  promised  to  wait  until  three  in  the 
rooming. 

As  it  was  yet  early,  I  followed  the  example  of 
wy  superior ;  and,  leaving  the  deck  in  the  charge 
of  the  next  senior  Midshipman  of  the  watch,  I  pro- 


ceeded to  the  room  of  one  of  the  Lieutenants,  in 
whose  good  nature  and  good  sense,  I  had  equal  and 
perfect  reliance.  I  related  the  circumstance  to 
him — ^and  as  I  expected,  he  became  interested,  and 
repaired  without  delay  to  the  cabin.  He  retomed 
successful ;  and  young  Nelson  took  his  leave  of  me 
that  night,  with  a  grateftil  pressure  of  the  hand,  aod 
a  fervent  **  God  bless  you  !^ 

Can  it  be  believed,  that  the  affection  of  this 
youth,  like  the  camomile  plant,  more  fragrant  from 
being  trampled  on,  was  repulsed  by  his  estranged 
and  tyrannical  father!  A  second  marriage — ^that 
bane  of  domestic  peace — and  its  fruit,  a  secoDd 
family  of  children — and  its  usual  consequences, 
partiality  on  the  one  side,  aod  injustice  on  the 
other — had  driven  Nelson  from  the  shelter  of  his 
father's  roof;  and  at  his  early  age,  with  a  feeble 
constitution  and  education  incomplete,  had  thrown 
him  into  the  Navy  for  a  livelihood.  All  this  I 
learned  after  Nelson ^s  return,  when,  with  down- 
cast and  moistened  eye,  he  gave  me  an  accoant  of 
his  journey. 

A  little  before  sunset  the  next  day.  Nelson  was 
put  ashore  from  the  steamboat  about  three  miles 
from  his  father^s  residence.  With  a  heavy  heart, 
the  poor  boy  trudged  slowly  along  in  order  not  to 
reach  the  plantation  before  nightfall.  Concealing 
himself  behind  the  corner  of  a  fence,  he  waited 
until  he  saw  the  ploughman  retire  from  the  6eld, 
and  heard  the  last  tinkle  of  the  bell,  as  the  kioe 
gathered  to  the  nightly  fold.  Skirting  the  edge  of 
the  field,  he  then  made  for  the  negro  quarter,  and 
unobserved  entered  the  hut  of  old  Charlotte,  the 
nurse  and  the  favorite  servant  of  his  mother. 

**0,  Master  Harry!"  she  exclaimed,  "ibaok 
gracious  for  the  sight  of  you  !^'  but  added  in  a  sad- 
der tone  as  she  proceeded  to  close  the  door,**  Yoar 
poor  father  is  mighty  bad,  but  he  donH  know  it~ 
and  he*s  so  cross  !** 

**  I  must  see  him  to-night,  Goody,  for  to-morrow 
morning  I  am  obliged  to  return." 

"  It  can't  be.  Master  Harry !"  and  she  proceeded 
to  tell  him  how  fretted  his  father  had  become  bj  a 
long  and  wasting  sickness.  She  told  him  too,  that 
his  step-mother  possessed  unlimited  control,  and 
debarred  from  the  presence  of  her  husband,  all  bat 
her  immediate  dependants  and  herself. 

Although  with  all  the  old  domestics,  the  norse 
was  excluded  from  the  Great  House,  (as  the  family 
residence  was  termed,)  at  the  earnest  solicitation 
of  Nelson,  she  promised  to  contrive  an  interview 
between  his  sister  and  himself.  Tearing  a  slip 
containing  the  words  "  My  only  brother"  from  his 
sister's  last  letter.  Nelson  sent  it  to  her  inserted  in 
a  time-worn  pocket-comb,  which  he  knew  that  she 
would  immediately  recognize,  should  the  nurse  not 
have  an  opportunity  of  speaking  to  her.  He  then 
concealed  himself  in  the  loft,  while  the  old  woman 
hobbled  forth  on  her  errand. 

In  a  short  time  he  heard  the  pattering  of  foot- 
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steps  along  the  path,  and  immediately  after,  the 
door  was  pushed  open  and  himself  anxiously  called. 
The  next  moment,  he  clasped  his  panting  sister  to 
his  breast ;  and  locked  in  each  other^s  arms,  those 
forlorn  children  wept,  as  each  clung  to  the  other, 
with  frantic  joy. 

Seated  side  by  side  on  a  low  bench,  Nelson  lis- 
tened with  suppressed  emotion,  while  his  sister 
told  of  the  petty  vexations  and  the  ignominious 
trials  to  which  she  was  subjected.  Sometimes,  as 
she  related  some  overbearing  act  of  her  step- 
mother^s  unfeeling  son,  forgetful  of  the  delicate 
hand  which  he  held  within  his  own,  he  grasped  it 
until  she  nearly  screamed,  while  he  vowed  ven- 
geance on  her  persecutor. 

His  sister  told  him  too,  how  much  their  father 
was  neglected  in  his  illness ;  how  he  was  left  en- 
tirely to  the  care  of  servants  who  were  the  crea- 
tures of  their  step-mother;  and  how  she  nightly 
stole  to  his  chamber,  and  watched  him  while  he 
slept,  or  tended  him  in  his  delirium,  when  the  fever 
was  at  its  height,  until  frightened  away  by  ap- 
proaching footsteps.  She  promised  to  admit  her 
brother  into  the  house  when  all  was  still,  and  if 
possible,  take  him  to  the  sick  chamber.  After  a 
short  interview  they  parted,  the  girl  sadly  appre- 
hensive that  her  absence  had  been  noticed. 

A  little  afler  midnight  Nelson  approached  the 
rear  of  the  house,  under  cover  of  the  outbuildings ; 
and  gaining  the  back  porch,  stood  before  the  door, 
beside  which  his  mother  during  life  was  wont  to 
sit,  while  his  sister  and  himself  gambolled  before 
her.  While  he  stood  here,  anxious  for  the  present, 
and  not  unmindful  of  the  past,  he  was  alarmed  by 
the  deep  bay  of  the  old  house  dog.  The  house 
was  built  on  piles,  and  beneath  it  the  dog  had  been 
sleeping.  As  he  came  forth,  his  first  loud  bark 
exchanged  for  a  fierce  growl,  Nelson*s  heart  sunk 
within  him,  for  detection  appeared  inevitable.  But 
one  hope  remained.  He  turned  to  the  dog,  and 
in  a  low  tone  called  him  by  name.  Hector  was  no 
ingrate :  at  the  sound  of  the  once  familiar  voice,  he 
leaped  upon  his  young  master,  and  nearly  over- 
whelmed him  with  caresses.  Here  was  another 
cause  for  apprehension.  The  dog,  in  his  joy, 
whined  so  loudly,  and  floundered  about  so  heavily, 
that  there  was  great  danger  of  the  family  being 
aroused.  The  apprehension  was  realized;  and 
through  the  sash  over  the  door,  Nelson  saw  that  a 
light  was  approaching.  He  had  barely  time  to 
spring  over  the  rail,  and  conceal  himself  under  the 
corner  of  the  porch,  when  the  door  was  unbarred, 
and  the  step-brother,  of  whose  persecutions  his 
sister  had  complained,  came  forth  with  a  heavy 
stick  in  his  hand.  He  gave  the  dog  a  blow,  and 
bade  him  begone.  Hector  ran  down  and  laid  be- 
side his  master.  The  young  man  followed,  and 
reaching  under,  beat  him  severely — the  dog  snarl- 
ing, while  he  crouched  more  closely,  refused  to 
stir.     Nelson,  concealed  by  the  shadow  in  which 


he  lay,  could  have  placed  his  hand  upon  the  arm 

of  the  assailant.    At  last  the  dog,  provoked  beyond 

endurance,  sprung  oat  to  seize  his  tormentor ;  but 

a  heavy  blow,  which  seemed  to  crash  his  skull, 

felled  him  to  the  earth.     Spurning  him  with  his 

foot,  with  a  bitter  curse,  the  young  man  reentered 

the  house.     Nelson,  who  had  with  the  greatest 

difiiculty  restrained  himself,  now  approached  the 

dog.    The  poor  animal  was  in  its  last  agtoy — but 

yet 

**  He  knew  bis  lord ;  be  knew  and  strove  to  meet : 
In  vain  he  strove  to  crawl  and  kiss  bis  feet. 
Yet  (all  he  could,)  his  tail,  his  ears,  his  eyes, 
Salute  his  master. — He  quivers,  and  he  dies.** 

Nelson  wailed  a  long  time,  and  began  to  be  se- 
riously apprehensive  that  his  sister  was  prevented 
from  keeping  her  appointment.  At  last,  she  gently 
unbarred  the  door,  and  reaching  her  hand  drew  him 
in,  and  as  sofUy  closed  it  after  him. 

Hand  in  hand,  the  rightful  heirs  of  that  house, 
trembling  with  the  fear  of  detection,  groped  their 
way  through  the  dark  hall  and  up  the  creaking 
staircase.  Whispering  him  to  wait  at  the  head  of 
the  stairs,  the  girl  left  her  brother  for  a  few  mi- 
nutes. Taking  him  again  by  the  hand  on  her  re- 
turn, she  led  him  towards  a  door  on  the  left,  be- 
neath which  could  be  seen  the  faint  glimmer  of  a 
light.  With  the  cautious  dexterity  of  an  expert 
burglar,  she  then  opened  the  door  of  the  sick 
chamber. 

The  light  on  the  table,  rising  and  sinking  in  fitful 
flashes,  was  nearly  extinguished.  The  untended 
brands  had  fallen  upon  the  hearth,  and  their  father 
breathed  short  and  inaudibly;  while,  seated  on  an 
arm-chair,  with  his  head  leaning  against  one  of  the 
footposts  of  the  bedstead,  a  negro  boy  snored  loud 
and  sonorously. 

After  sometime  gazing  in  sorrow  upon  the  wan 
and  wasted  features  before  him,  Nelson  placed  his 
hand  upon  his  father's  brow.  The  gentle  touch, 
more  effectual  than  the  loud  noise  made  by  the  ne- 
gro, roused  the  sick  man  from  his  feverish  slumber. 
At  first,  be  gazed  wildly  upon  them ;  but,  to  their 
astonishment  and  delight,  as  he  recovered  his  con- 
sciousness, there  was  more  of  sadness  than  indig- 
nation visible  in  his  countenance. 

"  Harry !  Ellen !  how  is  this  1  Why  have  you 
not  come  to  see  me  before  1" 

"  Indeed,  dear  father,  Harry  never  heard  that 
you  were  sick  until  yesterday,  and  I  was  told  that 
you  were  so  angry  with  me,  that  I  dared  not  come, 
except  when  you  were  asleep." 

'*  Is  it  so,  Harry  ?  And  did  yon  not  receive  my 
letter,  and  send  it  back  unopened  V^ 

'*  I  never  did,  father !  God  knows  I  never  did  !** 

*'And  yon,  Ellen!  have  you  not  been  living  with 
your  aunt  V 

"  No  indeed,  father !  Before  to-night,  I  have  not 
left  the  house  for  months  !^' 

"  It  is  strange !  and  yet  I  cannot  but  believe  you, 
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for  your  tears  are  natural.    There  has  been  dread- 
ful foul  play." 

As  he  spoke  he  fell  back  exhausted,  but  continued 
to  gaze  earnestly  upon  them.  Presently  a  lethargy 
seemed  to  creep  over  him ;  and  his  eyes  were  fast 
closing,  when  a  noise  at  the  other  end  of  the  pas- 
sage aroused  him.  Again  starting  up,  he  pointed 
to  a  port-folio,  which  lay  upon  the  bureau,  and 
said,  **  Hand  it  to  me,  quick !  quick !  Open  it,**  he 
said  as  it  was  brought  to  him.  Nelson  tried,  but 
it  proved  to  be  locked.  The  sick  man*s  counte- 
nance fell  and  assumed  a  ghastly  hue  as  he  per- 
ceived it.  Too  agitated  to  speak,  he  still  made 
signs  to  open  it.  Nelson  took  up  the  snuffers, 
which  laid  upon  the  table,  and  with  some  difficulty 
prised  it  open.  His  father  then  eagerly  looked 
over  the  papers ;  and  selecting  one,  was  motioning 
Nelson  to  throw  it  into  the  fire,  when  the  door 
burst  open,  and  a  woman  in  dishabille,  followed  by 
a  young  man,  rushed  into  the  apartment.  It  was 
the  step-mother  and  her  son. 

Ellen,  when  she  saw  her,  ran  round  to  the  inside 
of  the  bed,  and  her  brother  followed  to  protect  her. 
"  It  is  the  will,  Cornelius !  it  is  the  will  !^'  exclaimed 
the  woman,  as  soon  as  she  saw  the  paper  in  the 
hands  of  her  husband.  **  Take  it  from  him !  Take 
it  quick,  or  we  are  beggars."  The  young  man 
sprung  forward,  but  was  arrested  by  the  voice  of 
Nelson,  who,  drawing  a  pistol  from  his  breast,  said, 
*'  Advance  one  step  nearer,  and  I  fire !" 

The  young  man  stood  aghast.  There  was  con- 
sternation in  the  apartment,  and  the  girl  sobbed 
heavily  as  she  clung  to  her  brother.  But  when 
Nelson  looked  to  his  father  and  saw  the  dreadful 
change  that  had  taken  place  in  his  features,  he  was 
struck  with  remorse ;  and  throwing  the  pistol  down, 
sank  on  his  knees  beside  the  bed.  The  young  man 
now  eagerly  approached,  and  began  drawing  the 
paper  from  the  hand  of  his  step^father.  At  this 
instant,  the  thought  of  the  destitute  condition  of  his 
sister,  changed  the  purpose  of  Nelson,  and  he  sprang 
up  to  prevent  him. 

It  was  unnecessary.  The  fingers  of  the  dying 
man  clutched  the  paper  so  closely,  that  the  ne- 
glected nails  cut  through  it — and  it  was  torn,  leav- 
ing a  part  of  the  signature  in  his  grasp.  While 
the  young  men  struggled,  one  to  reach  the  bed,  the 
other  to  protect  his  father  from  molestation,  the  lat- 
ter, with  his  last  act  of  consciousness,  gathered  the 
fragment  into  his  mouth,  and  strove  to  chew  it.  In 
the  act,  his  eye  glazed,  his  jaw  dropped,  and  his 
spirit  took  its  departure. 

Placing  his  sister  in  the  family  of  a  friend,  and 
employing  a  lawyer  to  look  out  for  his  interest, 
Nelson,  true  to  his  promise,  returned  at  the  ap- 
pointed time.  But  our  commander,  than  whom, 
one  more  truly  humane,  never  trimmed  his  canvass 
to  the  gale,  permitted  him  to  await  on  shore,  the 
acceptance  of  the  resignation  he  had  tendered. 

It  was  midsummer  when  we  sailed;  and  our  com- 


mander, who  was  an  oddity,  proposed,  that  as  we 
were  approaching  yet  warmer  latitudes,  the  officers 
should  have  their  heads  shaved.  The  proposition 
was  acceded  to ;  and  seated  at  our  mess- tables,  in 
the  steerage  especially,  with  our  coarse  and  ua- 
tempting  fare  before  us,  we  resembled  rather  the 
inmates  of  a  states-prison,  than  officers  of  an  Ame- 
rican man-of-war. 

On  our  arrival  at  St.  Jago  de  Cuba,  the  Cap- 
tain and  officers  were  invited  to  dine  with  the  Go- 
vernor. Here  was  a  dilemma !  To  decline  would 
be  construed  as  an  insult — to  accept,  in  the  condi- 
tion of  our  craniums,  would  subject  us  to  a  most 
ridiculous  exhibition.  It  was  determined  to  en- 
counter the  latter,  rather  than  give  offence  where 
so  much  kindness  was  intended.  A  large  party 
was  formed,  that  by  general  participation  individaal 
mortification  might  be  lessened. 

We  reached  the  government  bouse,  and  passtog 
through  an  ante-room,  were  ushered  immediately 
into  the  presence  of  the  Governor,  his  family,  and 
a  number  of  assembled  guests.  We  were  not  pre- 
pared to  see  ladies ;  and  in  fact,  we  expected  to  find 
the  room  unoccupied  until  our  arrival  was  aonoon- 
ced.  When  our  Captain,  who  was  in  advance,  saw 
the  ladies  seated  at  the  extreme  right,  he  imme- 
diately doffed  his  chapeau ;  and  those  who  did,  aod 
those  who  did  not  know  the  reason,  in  due  subordi- 
nation, alike  followed  his  example.  The  silk  skoH- 
caps  we  wore,  seemed  to  have  a  greater  affinity  for 
the  lining  of  the  hats,  than  for  the  sleek  and  polished 
Bur&ces  beneath  them.  With  a  few  exceptions, 
we  stood  with  our  bald  and  shaven  crowns  aneo- 
vered,  looking  like  so  many  monks  dressed  for  the 
nonce  in  regimentals.  The  ladies  applied  their 
handkerchiefs  to  suppress  a  titter ;  the  men  gnawed 
their  lips  to  restrain  a  laugh ;  but  when  each  of  os 
involuntarily  clapped  a  hand  to  his  bead,  and  looked 
to  the  others  in  ludicrous  amazement,  SptDish 
gravity  was  overcome,  the  ladies  screamed,  and 
the  gentlemen  fairly  shouted.  Piqued  at  first,  we 
turned  to  leave  the  room  ;  but  catching  in  a  minor 
the  reflection  of  our  grotesque  appearance,  we  broke 
forth  into  a  peal,  louder  and  longer  sustained  than 
that  of  our  entertainers. 

This  ludicrous  incident  tended  more  to  break 
d^wn  the  barriers  of  form,  and  to  establish  socia- 
bpty  of  feeling,  than  months  of  intercourse  codd 
Rave  effected  under  ordinary  circumstances.  We 
parted  late  in  the  evening,  mutually  delighted. 

This  harbor  is  considered  by  many  as  soperior 
to  Havanna,  and  scarce  inferior  to.  the  celebrated 
Port  Mahon  in  the  Mediterranean.  The  entraoee 
is  narrow,  the  channel  is  bold  but  long  and  circoi- 
tons,  and  the  harbor  itself  is  an  extensive  but  some- 
what shallow  bay.  It  is  perfectly  land-locked; 
and  were  it  less  unhealthy,  and  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  island,  would  doubtless  become  a  place 
of  great  resort.  The  principal  exporU  are  sopr 
and  coffee.    I  grieve  to  say,  that  in  the  immediate 
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neighborhood,  porClcalarly  at  Camberland  harbor,  a 
great  many  poor  Africans  are  smuggled  to  the  shore 
from  the  slave  ships. 

We  sailed  for  Havanna  with  ex-Governor  Torres 
and  bis  family  on  board,  as  passengers.  At  first, 
the  wind  was  light  and  steady  from  North- East ; 
bat  it  gradually  hauled  to  the  Southward,  and  blew 
so  heavily,  that  we  were  compelled  to  sail  under 
close-reefed  foresail.  The  days  were  gloomy — the 
nights  exceedingly  dark — ^the  navigation  intricate, 
and  the  weather  oppressively  sultry.  The  sea  ran 
very  high;  and  the  wind  in  severe  flurries,  threw 
up  the  spray  into  a  blinding  spoon-drift. 

On  the  evening  of  the  third  day,  the  wind  abated, 
and  was  succeeded  by  a  violent  thundersto^. 
The  lightning,  forked  and  vivid,  absolutely  made 
oar  eyes  ache,  while  our  ears  were  deafened  with 
the  loud  and  incessant  peals  of  thunder.  We  had 
afterwards  a  smooth  sea;  but  the  weather  was 
heavy,  damp,  cloudy,  and  oppressive.  We  reached 
Havanna  in  eight  days,  after  a  passage,  tedious  to 
us,  and  most  disagreeable  to  our  passengers. 

Among  a  number  of  prisoners  confined  in  the 
Moro  castle  under  sentence  of  death,  there  is  a 
young  man,  a  native  of  Old  Spain,  born  in  the  town 
of  Adra,  (the  ancient  Abdera,  but  not  the  birth-place 
of  Democritus,)  in  the  province  of  Grenada,  on  the 
Northern  shore  of  the  Mediterranean.  His  father 
was  extensively  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  ba- 
rilla, an  alkali,  procured  by  incineration  from  a 
plant  of  the  same  name. 

Under  the  guidance  of  the  clergyman  of  the  pa- 
rish, who  was  also  its  schoolmaster,  Andres  Go- 
mara,  with  the  rudiments  of  education,  acquired 
some  knowledge  of  the  classics,  and  at  the  age  of 
nineteen,  was  sent  to  Valencia  to  study  law  under 
Miguel  Fonte,  an  advocate  of  distinction. 

Under  the  roof  of  this  austere  old  gentleman, 
Gomara  spent  two  happy  years.  Although  the 
rude  manners  and  abrupt  speech  of  Seiior  Fonte, 
would  at  times  mortify  the  pride,  and  excite  the 
resentment  of  Goraara;  yet  the  sight  of  the  beauti- 
ful face,  or  the  sound  of  the  sweet  voice  of  his 
niece,  Esperanza,  would  convert  his  frown  into  a 
smile,  and  light  his  eye  with  joyousness.  Accord- 
ing to  his  statement,  she  must  have  been  a  noble 
creature.  Tall  and  commanding,  with  hair  of  ra^ 
yen  blackness,  her  full,  dark  eye  by  turns  melted 
with  tenderness,  or  sparkled  with  enthusiasm.  Her 
complexion  was  brilliant;  and  her  glorious  bust, 
her  arms  symmetrically  rounded,  and  a  foot  and 
ankle  that  would  have  shamed  Atalanta,  completed 
her  majestic  yet  graceful  figure. 

Gomara  was  nearly  three  years  her  senior ; — 
but  his  education  was  less  complete — his  manners 
were  less  refined — and  he  was  by  nature  irritable 
and  impetuous.  The  disposition  of  the  lady  was 
as  lovely  as  her  person.  Susceptible,  but  nut 
easily  swayed,  gentle  assiduity  might  win  her  re- 
gard, while  rudeness  or  persecution  would  rouse 


her  pride  and  kindle  her  eye  with  its  latent  flashes. 
She  was  of  a  cheerful,  and  he  of  a  saturnine  tem- 
perament. As  we  usually  admire  in  others,  the 
traits  in  which  we  are  ourselves  deficient,  it  is  pro- 
bable thRt  the  ardent  passion  engendered  in  the 
bosom  of  Gomara  might  have  met  with  a  requital, 
but  for  rivalry  in  an  unexpected  quarter. 

Lorenzo  Obregon,  the  son  of  an  officer  of  the 
customs,  nearly  of  the  same  age,  was  in  etery  other 
respect  the  reverse  of  Gomara.  Taller  and  fairer, 
but  less  compactly  built — he  was  versed  in  every 
graceful  accomplishment,  and  had  wen  the  first 
honors  in  his  collegiate  course.  Courteous  in  his 
manners,  his  unassuming  deportment  covered  a 
spirit,  which,  like  the  beam  of  the  ancient  buildersi 
fabled  to  spring  upward  against  the  increasing  load, 
rose  in  proportion  to  the  difiioulties  it  encountered; 
and,  unmoved  in  danger,  could,  unappalled,  grapple 
with  the  terrors  which  beset  it. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  Spaniards  are  an  unso- 
cial race,  and  that  the  intercourse  between  the 
sexes,  which,  with  us,  is  almost  unrestricted,  is 
among  them,  confined  within  narrow  limitations. 
If  a  young  Spanish  lady  be  not,  like  most  of  her 
sex,  contracted  in  early  life,  she  is  permitted,  with 
her  duenna  sitting  near,  to  converse  with  her  lover, 
who  stands  without  the  window.  Not  until  the  of<* 
fer  is  made,  accepted  and  approved,  are  those  in- 
hospitable doors  unbarred.  Esperanza  was  of  the 
first  class ;  and  her  uncle,  who  was  also  her  guar- 
dian, had  contracted  with  the  father  of  Gomara  for 
an  alliance  of  their  families,  provided  the  parties 
should  become  attached  to  each  other. 

Hence,  their  domiciliation  under  the  same  roof, 
but  under  circumstances  of  such  precaution,  that 
on  the  score  of  opportunity  to  press  his  suit  unob- 
served, Goniara  had  as  well  taken  his  station  be- 
neath the  balcony.  Nevertheless,  in  the  little  at- 
tentions he  was  enabled  to  pay  her  at  meal-times, 
and  as  her  companion  in  occasional  excursions, 
Esperanza,  with  the  keen  perception  of  her  sex, 
had  understood  his  feelings  long  before  he  was 
himself  aware  of  their  existence.  It  is  the  pro- 
vince bf  love  to  beget  love ;  and  the  adage  would 
in  all  probability  have  been  verified  in  the  present 
instance,  but  for  an  unforeseen  occurrence. 

On  the  eve  of  the  feast  of  St.  Jago,  the  patron 
saint  of  Spain,  nearly  the  whole  population  of  Va- 
lencia was  assembled  in  a  largo  circular  building, 
to  witness  *'  las  corridas  de  toros,^*  the  bull-fights, 
which  were  exhibited  on  a  magnificent  scale. 
From  the  low  barrier  which  encircled  the  arena,  to 
the  top  of  the  building,  all  that  rendered  youth  at- 
tractive, or  was  high  in  rank,  or  venerable  in  age, 
were  gathered  in  eager  expectation. 

Within  the  arena  were  three  Piccadores,  gau- 
dily dressed  and  mounted  on  horses,  well  trained 
and  richly  caparisoned.  They  were  armed  with 
lances,  and  took  their  stations,  two  in  advance,  on 
each  side  one,  and  the  other  in  the  rear,  imme- 
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dialely  froDting  the  gate  by  which  the  bull  would 
enter.  Hovering  near  each  Piocadore  were  seve- 
ral choloB,  some  with  crimson  mantles  thrown  over 
the  shoalder,  and  others  with  banners  of  the  same 
color  in  their  hands.  The  barrier  was  about  five 
feet  high,  and  the  lowest  tier  of  benches  but  a  short 
distance  from  it. 

Directly  before  the  door,  with  one'  knee  to  the 
ground,  the  butt  end  of  a  long  spear  resting  against 
It,  was  a  stalwart  and  swarthy  man — a  prisoner 
under  sentence  of  death.  Some  circumstance,  di- 
vulged to  the  authorities  subsequent  to  his  trial, 
and  tending  slightly  to  mitigate  his  offence,  had  in- 
duced the  substitution  of  the  present  alternative,  and 
for  the  impartial  award  of  justice;  or,  where  a 
doubt  is  presented,  the  merciful  interposition  of  au- 
thority, the  vindication  of  the  injured  rights  of 
society  were  entrusted  to  the  insensate  fury  of  a 
beast. 

The  restless  fans  had  ceased  to  move ;  the  rich 
mantillas  were  thrown  back  upon  tbe  heads  they 
father  graced  than  protected,  and  every  eye  was 
directed  to  the  Governor  for  the  expected  signal. 
It  was  given ;  and  the  buzz  of  conversation  instan- 
taneously hushed,  as  a  bugle  rang  out  a  wild  and 
startling  note.  lu  last  shrill  blast  was  responded 
to  by  a  deafening  roar :  the  gate  at  the  upper  end 
was  suddenly  thrown  op«i,  and  a  ferocious  bull 
bounded  into  the  arena. 

An  instant  before,  tbe  poor  man  was  seen  to 
eross  himself— then  crouching  low,  he  desperately 
elntcbed  his  lance  and  endeavored  to  give  it 
the  right  direction.  The  next  moment  they  were 
seen  rolling  together  in  the  dust — ^the  bull  bellow- 
ing in  anguish,  while  the  man  clang  to  the  horn 
which  gored  his  viuls.  The  head  of  the  spear, 
diverging  a  Utile  to  the  right,  had  taken  just  within 
the  shoulder  joint,  and  passing  through,  had  nearly 
severed  the  limb  from  the  body.  A  few  inches 
more  to  the  left,  it  would  have  pierced  the  heart, 
and  saved  the  man.  But  the  wound,  all  severe 
and  painful  as  it  was,  could  not  immediately  check 
the  headlong  impetus  of  the  bull.  A  long  and 
pointed  horn  ripped  open  the  abdomen,  from  which 
the  entrails  protruded,  and  the  man  expired  in 
agony,  while  tbe  bull  furiously  tossed  his  head  and 
floundered  about  to  sustain  himself  upon  his  feet. 
A  murmur  of  disappointment  escaped  the  multitude, 
not  that  the  man  was  killed,  but  that  the  conflict 
was  so  uninteresting,  and  so  soon  decided. 

A  Matador  now  advanced,  dressed  in  black  vel- 
Tet,  and  armed  only  with  a  sword.  Making  his 
obeisance  to  the  Governor,  he  solicited  and  re- 
ceived  the  desired  permission.   Seeking  his  oppor- 
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in  and  hitched  lo  the  bull,  which  was  dragged  avray 
at  a  rapid  pace,  amid  shouts  and  sounds  of  mnsie. 

Again  the  gate  was  closed — the  saw-dust  which 
covered  the  arena  was  raked  smooth,  and  the  Pie- 
cadores  and  Chulos  resumed  their  positions.  Again 
the  bugle  sounded ;  again,  and  as  suddenly  as  be- 
fore, the  gate  was  thrown  open,  and  another  ball, 
fiercer  even  than  the  first,  sprung  from  his  dark  re- 
cess. Dazzled  by  the  glare  of  light,  and  confounded 
by  tbe  noise,  he  stood  for  an  instant  gazing  with  a 
bewildered  air.  The  Piccador  on  the  left,  canght 
his  eye :  he  gave  one  roar,  pawed  tbe  dust,  bowed 
his  head,  and,  with  his  horns  in  a  horizontal  Uoe, 
his  eyes  closed,  and  his  tail  erect,  roshed  iomie- 
diately  upon  him.  The  Piccador  reined  his  horse 
a  little  back,  and  with  the  butt  of  his  iance  pressed 
against  his  side,  awaited  tbe  charge.  The  shaggy 
front  of  the  assailant  received  the  poiut  of  the  lance 
on  the  upper  part,  and  glancing  along  tbe  neck  it 
inflicted  a  severe  gash.  The  irresistible  force  of 
the  charge,  seemed,  however,  to  be  in  no  wise  im- 
peded, and  horse  and  rider  were  whirled  to  the 
ground.  The  building  now  rang  with  tbe  cry  of 
''  Bravo!"  ''  Bravo,  Toro !''  and  handkerchiefs  were 
waved,  and  jewelled  hands  were  clapped  in  accla- 
mation ;  while  the  bull,  with  hia  boms  buried  io  the 
body  of  the  horse,  pressed  harder  and  harder  dows, 
as  if  to  pin  to  the  earth,  the  poor  animal  which  ab- 
solutely shrieked  beneath  him.  The  Piccador, 
with  one  leg  crushed,  in  vain  strove  to  free  him- 
self, until  one  of  the  Chulos  sprung  forward  and 
waved  his  mantle.  The  bull  immediately  gare 
chase  to  bim^-others  came  to  his  assistance,  and 
diverted  the  wrath  of  the  animal  from  one  to  tbe 
other,  until  tbe  wounded  Piccador  and  his  boiss 
were  borne  from  the  arena. 

The  bull,  whose  loss  of  blood  seemed  not  to 
have  diminished  his  strength,  or  tamed  his  spirits, 
now  made  a  charge  upon  another  of  tbe  PSccadores. 
This  Piccador  was  mounted  on  a  horse  uoosaallj 
restive,  and  when  his  rider  attempted  to  reio  bim 
back,  he  reared  and  plunged  and  threw  himaslf 
upon  his  haunches.   The  bull,  with  his  eyes  closed, 
rushed  by  the  spot  where  the  horse  had  stood,  asd 
bringing  up  with  dreadful  force  against  the  barrier, 
it  gave  vray  with  a  crash.     It  was  at  that  part, 
where  sat  the  lady  Esperanza,  her  uncle,  and  her 
intended  husband.     There  was  instant  clamor,  and 
each  one,  wild  with  fright,  sought  for  safety  by 
springing  op  the  ascending  benches.    Gomaia  bad 
immediately  seized  Esperanza,  and  was  bearing 
her  on,  but  impeded  by  the  throng  above,  his  ef- 
forts would  have  been  unavailing— for  the  boD,  re- 
covering from  the  shock,  was  about  to  rush  npoo 
them.     While  he  stood  breathless,  agonised  with 
fear,  Lorenzo  forced  his  way  from  above,  and 
snatching  from  Esperanza*8  neck  a  crimaos  scarf 
she  wore,  he  threw  himself  in  front  of  the  boll,  asd 
held  it  forth  with  one  hand,  while  be  presented  his 
sword  with  the  other.     As  sons  as  the  boll  beheld 
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the  color  which  earages  him,  he  dashed  at  the  Ca- 
valier, and  the  multitude  betrayed  its  fear  in  a  wild 
cry  of  horror.  Esperanza,  refusing  to  be  borne 
further,  seemed  transfixed  to  the  spot,  as  she  gazed 
upon  the  man  who  appeared  bent  upon  preserving 
her  life  by  the  sacrifice  of  his  own. 

A  quick  eye  and  a  steady  hand  served  Lorenzo 
faithfully.  The  weapon  passed  directly  through 
the  heart:  and  with  the  blood  gushing  out,  the  bull 
floundered  for  an  instant,  and  then  fell  heavily 
against  the  lowest  tier  of  benches. 

At  the  moment  of  the  encounter,  Esperanza  had 
clasped  her  hands  together  in  half-despairing,  half- 
imploring  attitude ;  but,  when  the  bull  turned  aside 
by  the  desperate  lounge,  began  to  stagger  about,  she 
released  herself  from  the  grasp  of  Gomara,  and  ad- 
vanced immediately  towards  the  prostrate  form  of 
Lorenzo.  But  when,  as  he  was  raised  by  some  of 
the  bystanders,  she  perceived  that  he  was  nn- 
wounded,  and  so  far  sensible  as  to  catch  the  anxious 
expression  of  her  face,  she  hurried  up,  and  taking 
her  uncle  by  the  arm,  precipitately  left  the  building. 

With  many  encomiums  on  the  gallantry  of  Lo- 
renzo, her  uncle  severely  chid  her  for  the  unmaid- 
enly  interest  she  had  evinced.  She  bore  his  re- 
proof in  silence;  but  when  Gomara,  in  a  com- 
plaining tone,  asked  why  she  bad  refused  to  let  him 
bear  her  away  in  safety,  she  replied, — **  You  con- 
sulted my  safety,  and  I  thank  you, — but  A«,*'  (she 
did  not  name  him,)  "  staked  his  life  against  the 
peril  from  which  you  would  have  fled."  The  words 
escaped  her  without  reflection,  and  she  did  not 
dream  of  the  invidious  comparison  she  had  drawn. 
They  were  long  treasured  in  bitter  remembrance, 
and  led  to  the  most  lamentable  result. 

Seiior  Fonte  called  the  next  day  upon  the  parents 
of  Lorenzo,  and  before  them  expressed  his  warm 
acknowledgments  for  the  preservation  of  his  niece. 
Thus  commenced  an  intercourse  between  the  fami- 
lies, and  Lorenzo,  who,  unnoticed  and  unknown, 
had  long  hopelessly  worshipped  at  a  distance,  was 
now  favored  with  opportunity  to  declare  his  pas- 
sion. The  prepossession,  which  his  gallantry  had 
inspired,  was  confirmed  by  his  graceful  manners 
and  interesting  conversation.  The  smile  with 
which  Esperanza  ever  greeted  him  was  soon  ac- 
companied with  a  blush,  and  she  felt  that  she  was 
beloved  ;  and  he,  that  his  love  was  requited. 

Gomara — with  jaundiced  eye,  watched  their  pro- 
ceedingBf  and  soon  discovered  by  her  averted  look 
and  altered  tone,  that  another  engrossed  her  afi*ec- 
tions.  In  the  bitterness  of  his  heart,  he  swore  to 
be  revenged.  With  nearly  the  whole  of  his  quar- 
ter's allowance  sent  to  him  by  his  father,  he  pur- 
chased a  costly  present  with  which  he  bribed  the 
old  duenna.  Directed  bv  him,  she  contrived  to 
place  in  Esperanza's  hands,  a  letter  purporting  to 
be  from  Lorenzo  to  another  lady,  wherein  the  lat- 
ter was  extolled  and  heiaelf  grossly  ridiculed  and 
depreciated.- 


When  the  lovers  next  met,  Esperanza,  in  as  in- 
different a  tone  as  she  could  command,  inquired  of 
Lorenzo  if  he  knew  the  Seikorita  Noriega. 

"  Yes,"  he  replied,  "  she  is  the  sister  of  a  dear 
friend  of  mine." 

**  No  doubt,  the  sister  is  the  dearest  of  the  two," 
said  Esperanza,  and  coolly  bidding  him  good  night, 
retired  from  the  balcony. 

Thus  they  separated.  For  the  first  time,  he 
thought  her  capricious ;  and  she,  arguing  from  her 
fears,  firmly  believed  him  unfaithful.  They  never 
met  again.  Night  after  night,  for  near  a  week, 
Lorenzo  wandered  to  and  fro  beneath  the  balcony, 
and  with  guitar  and  song,  in  vain  called  upon  his 
mistress  to  appear.  Invisible,  but  looking  on,  her 
obduracy  was  in  proportion  to  her  previous  fond- 
ness. But,  so  plaintive  were  his  notes,  so  deeply 
fond  his  words,  that,  but  for  wounded  pride,  she 
would  have  pushed  aside  the  lattice  and  listened  to 
his  explanation.  His  last  stanza,  as  for  the  last 
time  he  turned  in  melancholy  mood  away,  breathed 
such  sadf  yet  determined  constancy,  that  through- 
out life,  her  memory  vividly  retained  it.  Indiffer- 
ently translated,  it  ran  thus, — 

Lady,  Farewell !  Henceforth  my  snguisbed  breast, 
Shall  cherish  Grief  as  its  abiding  gaest. 
Life  haa  no  charm, — nor  earth  one  cheerful  hue,— 
Nor  hope  one  solace — save  the  thought  of  you. 

Advised  by  the  duenna,  that  Esperanza^s  pride 
could  not  long  withstand  the  importunities  of  her 
lover,  and  convinced  that  an  explanation  would  be 
fatal  to  his  hopes,  Gomara  determined  on  yet  more 
energetic  measures. 

The  next  evening,  as  Lorenzo  slowly  turned  into 
the  street  wherein  was  situated  the  house  of  his 
mistress,  he  was  jostled  by  a  masked  cavalier,  who 
in  an  imperious  tone  demanded — "  Do  yon  take  the 
wall  of  me,  sir  ?" 

**  And  who  are  you,  that  so  rudely  questions  my 
right  to  do  so,  if  I  please  V 

"This  shall  answer  you," — and  the  cavalier, 
drawing  his  sword,  struck  Lorenzo  a  smart  blow 
with  the  back  of  it. 

"  Ha !"  exclaimed  Lorenzo,  as  he  drew  his  own, 
"and  this  shall  avenge  me." 

Their  swords  twinkled  in  the  dim  starlight,  and 
clashed  loudly  in  the  still  air  of  the  deserted  street, 
as,  with  justly  aroused  anger  on  one  side,  and  vin- 
dictive jealousy  on  the  other,  each,  reckless  of  his 
own,  seemed  bent  only  on  taking  the  life  of  his 
opponent.  After  several  ineffectual  passes,  Lorenzo 
made  a  desperate  lounge,  which  was  parried  with 
such  force,  that  his  too  highly  tempered  blade 
shivered  at  the  hilt,  and  left  him  entirely  defence- 
less. Gomara,  with  his  heart  steeled  against  every 
feeling  but  that  of  revenge,  cowardly  took  the  ad- 
vantage, and  running  his  adversary  through,  left 
him  weltering  in  blood.  The  noise  had  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  neighbors,  but  none  dared  ven- 
ture out,  until  it  had  ceased.     Embedded  in  gore, 
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Lorenzo  had  breathed  his  last.  In  his  bosom  #as 
foand  a  pitee  of  parchment  neatly  sewed,  contain- 
ing a  lock  of  hair,  with  the  word — "  Esparanza.'' 

The  mask  which  Gomara  wore,  fell  off  in  the 
rencounter,  and  was  forgotten  in  his  precipitate 
flight.  It  was  recognized  by  the  dnenna  as  one, 
which  he  had  prevailed  upon  her  to  procure  for 
him.  Weak  and  sordid  as  she  was,  she  shrunk 
with  horror  from  the  thought  of  bloodshed.  Pene- 
trated with  remorse,  she  confessed  that  she  had 
conveyed  the  letter  and  procured  the  mask,  but, 
solemnly  protested  that  she  knew  not  for  what  pur- 
pose the  latter  was  intended. 

It  was  universally  believed  in  Valencia,  that  Lo- 
renzo had  been  assailed  and  overcome  by  ruffians 
in  the  employment  of  Gomara ;  and  the  latter  was 
obliged  to  fly  from  the  city.  On  reaching  Adra. 
his  father  refused  to  see  him.  Rejected  from  the 
roof  which  should  last  have  sheltered,  and  repulsed 
by  the  hand  which  should  hare  been  stretched  forth 
to  reclaim  him — he  turned  in  bitterness  away;  and, 
homeless  and  friendless,  secreted  himself  in  the 
mountains.  Want  drove  him  from  his  concealment, 
only  to  mingle  with  outcasts  like  himself — and  the 
same  stem  necessity  compelled  him  to  become  one 
of  their  illegal  and  degraded  fraternity.  He  joiiied 
a  well-organized  and  notorious  band  of  smugglers. 

Gomara  had  pursued  this  hazardous  life  two  or 
three  months,  when  one  evening,  a  brig  laden  with 
contraband  articles  anchored  near  the  shore.  Short- 
ly after  nightfall,  with  ten  others,  he  was  sent  out 
to  her  in  a  felucca.  A  little  after  midnight,  they 
had  procured  a  load  and  started  again  for  the  shore. 
Notwithstanding  the  caution  of  her  crew,  the  move- 
ments of  the  brig  had  been  observed  from  one  of 
the  Martello  towers,  which  line  the  coast;  and 
when  the  felucca  touched  the  beach,  a  party  of 
soldiers,  concealed  behind  the  projecting  crags, 
rushed  upon  them.  The  smugglers  were  armed, 
and  made  resistance,  but  were  overpowered  and  se- 
enred.  The  survivors  were  taken  to  Valencia  and 
imprisoned.  The  trial  was  fixed  for  an  early  day, 
and  as  two  of  the  soldiers  had  been  killed  in  the 
aflTray,  there  was  no  doubt  but  that  the  prisoners 
would  be  condetnned  to  death.  Gomara  wrote  to 
his  father.  Like  the  prodigal  son,  he  confessed 
himself  unworthy,  and  pleaded  guilty  to  the  con- 
flict he  had  provoked  with,  and  the  advantage  he 
had  taken  of,  his  rival ;  but  called  upon  his  God  to 
witness  that  he  had  not  employed  an  assassin.  The 
father  relented,— and  hastening  to  Valencia,  be- 
•ought  the  influence  of  his  friend  in  behalf  of  his 
unhappy  son. 

The  meeting  of  those  two  old  men  was  painful 
in  the  extreme.  The  father  grieved  for  a  son, 
once  his  pride,— now  manacled  as  a  felon,— end  if 
he  escaped  an  ignominious  death,  doomed  to  a  life 
of  degradation.  The  uncle  mourned  the  purpose 
«  hie  life  frustrated.  His. niece,  the  heiress  of 
la  poaseasions,— in  whom  were  centered  hia  hopes 


and  his  affections,  heart-broken,  had  resolved  to 
abandon  the  world  and  bury  herself  and  her  sor- 
rows within  the  walls  of  a  cloister.  But  the  un- 
happy are  nerer  unfeeling ;  and  among  the  sweet- 
est uses  of  adyersity,  is  the  sympathy  it  awakens 
for  the  sufferings  of  others. 

Ostensibly,  on  a  technical  plea,  in  reality  through 
the  influence  (^  the  advocate,  the  sentence  of  death 
was  commuted  for  banishment  to  the  colonies. 

Some  evenings  after,  as  the  turn-key  was  locking 
the  prisoners  up  for  the  night,  he  pretended  to  ex- 
amine whether  the  manacles  on  Gromara  had  not 
become  loosened .  As  he  did  so,  he  whispered, "  do 
yon  sleep  sound  V  and  without  saying  more,  or 
waiting  a  reply,  the  man  turned  away.  Bat  there 
was  that  in  his  eye,  which  enkindled  hope.  Long 
after  the  deep  breathing  of  his  companions  apprised 
Gomara  that  they  had  found  a  temporary  reprieve 
from  their  sorrows,  he  laid  nerrously  awake,  lis- 
tening for  the  slightest  sound  of  an  approaching 
footstep.  Overpowered  at  last  by  drowsiness,  be 
fell  asleep.  He  was  awakened  by  some  one  press- 
ing slightly  on  his  chest  and  whispering,  "ame, 
but  speak  not." 

His  irons  were  silently  removed ;  and,  with  noise- 
less gait,  he  followed  his  deliverer. 

Unchallenged  by  the  sentry,  who  evidently  pre- 
tended not  to  see  them,  they  passed  the  outer  gate, 
beside  which  stood  his  father.  The  afflicted  pa- 
rent threw  himself  upon  his  son  and  fairly  sobbed 
aloud, — then  recovering  himself,  he  took  him  by 
the  hand  and  led  him  rapidly  along.  If  the  inter- 
view between  the  old  men  had  been  painful,  the  one 
between  the  father  and  the  son  was  agonizing. 
The  one,  in  an  evil  hour,  had  yielded  to  the  worst 
passions  of  hia  nature ;  and  goaded  by  vindictive 
jealousy,  had  taken  a  cowardly  advantage  of  a 
disarmed  adversary.  The  other,  by  hardening  his 
heart  against  its  best  and  most  natural  impulse,  bad 
driven  his  child,  young,  unfriended,  and  with  a  mark 
upon  his  brow,  to  consort  with  reckless  aad  oa- 
principled  men. 

They  soon  reached  the  banks  of  the  Gandakpia- 
vier,  where  a  boat  lay  waiting  to  conyey  Gomaia 
to  a  vessel  at  the  river's  mouth.  At  parting,  his 
father  gave  him  a  purse,  with  a  letter  to  a  frieod 
in  Gibraltar.  After  they  had  separated,  Gomara 
turned  back  and  said,  '*  Father !  the  Lady  Espe- 
ranza,  how  is  she  t" 

*'  Alas,  my  son !  think  not  of  her :  she  is  lost  to 
you  and  to  us  all  forever.  She  '  takes  the  vail  to- 
morrow.' " 

Gomara  drooped  his  head,  and  turning  sOently 
away,  was  rowed  down  the  stream.  His  frther, 
by  a  mute  gesture,  bade  him  farewell ;  and  wheo 
the  boat  was  out  of  sight,  threw  himself  npoo  the 
ground  and  wept  long  and  bitterly. 

The  next  day  was  the  feast  of  the  nativity  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin.  Before  the  high  altar  of  the 
cathedral  stood  the  biahop  in  fall  ponttfleabi 
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many  assistants  aronnd  him.  The  richly  chased 
censer  threw  upward  its  aromatic  clond,  which 
dimmed  the  light  of  the  numerous  candles  placed 
amid  vases  of  flowers,  with  images  of  cherubim 
and  seraphim  beside  and  above  them.  Over  the 
tabernacle,  a  figure  in  female  drapery,  with  her 
hands  clasped  together  and  her  countenance  ex- 
pressive of  unutterable  grief,  represented  the  Vir- 
gin. Her  gaze  was  fixed  upon  a  crucifix  above 
her,  upon  which  was  suspended  an  image  of  the 
Savior ;  the  last  towering  above  all,  as  high,  as 
reverence  is  inferior  to  devotion.  In  full  and  me- 
lodious volume,  the  peal  of  the  organ  burst  upon 
the  ear,  as  the  celebrant  chaunted  the  beautiful 
anthem,  "  Gloria  in  excelsis  Deo*^ — first  heard  by 
the  guardian  shepherds  of  Bethlehem.  The  im- 
mense congregation  rose  from  their  knees,  and 
standing,  listened  with  feelings  attuned  to  elevated 
piety,  while  the  unrivalled  choir  took  up,  and  in 
notes  of  exquisite  melody,  concluded  the  anthem. 
Presently  it  was  hushed  ;  the  congregation  resumed 
its  attitude  of  prayer,  and  from  the  assembled  hun- 
dreds, not  the  slightest  sound  was  heard,  as,  in  a 
subdued  voice,  the  celebrant  recited  the  ofiice  of 
the  day.  As  he  concluded,  the  organ  again  struck 
up,  but  no  longer  in  a  triumphant  strain.  Its  tones, 
prolonged  and  sad,  prepared  the  mind  for  medita- 
tion. 

Before  the  close  of  the  soothing,  though  melan- 
choly hymn  which  succeeded,  a  wild  and  solemn 
chaont  was  heard  approaching,  and  from  a  door 
beside  the  altar,  two  and  two,  arrayed  in  snow  white 
garments,  a  long  line  of  nuns  entered  and  took 
their  places  within  the  railing.  Last  came  the  lady 
Abbess,  supporting  a  female  exquisitely,  nay,  su- 
perbly attired.    It  was  Esperanza. 

**  A  Teil  translucent  o'er  her  brows  displayed, — 
Her  beauty  seemed,  and  only  seemed  to  shade.*' 

More  beautiful  than  ever,  her  beauty  was  of  a 
dififercnt  cast.  Her  cheeks  had  lost  their  tint,  her 
lips  their  coral  hue, — and  her  complexion  was 
pure  and  colorless  as  virgin  wax.  But  her  eye 
was  kindled  with  devotion,  and  her  features  bore 
an  expression  so  angelic,  that  it  seemed  as  if  some 
celestial  being  stood  before  them.  Chastened  by 
sorrow  and  purified  by  repentance,  she  appeared 
too  good  for  earth  and  ahnost  fit  for  Heaven. 

The  solemn  and  impressive  scene  of  renouncing 
the  world,  its  vanities  and  its  pomps,  now  followed. 
One  by  one,  jewels  and  embroidery  were  thrown 
aside,  and  last  of  all,  the  great  embellishment  of 
nature,  the  peculiar  pride  and  most  becoming  orna- 
ment of  the  sex,  the  luxuriant  hair,  was  cut  and 
laid  upon  the  altar.  As  this  was  done,  the  death- 
like stillness  of  the  moment  was  broken  by  a  deep 
groan,  and  a  man  fell  heavily  beside  the  column 
nearest  to  the  sanctuary.  Gomara,  instead  of  re- 
maining concealed  in  the  vessel,  had  returned  to 
Um  shore  to  witness  the  renunciation  of  the  being. 


wlipm  he  worshipped  with  all  the  maddening  fervor 
of  his  impetuous  nature. 

He  was  recognized,  again  committed,  and  even- 
tually transported  to  Cuba.  The  ministers  of  the 
law  plundered  him  of  all  he  possessed  ;  and,  penni- 
less and  threadbare,  he  was  thrown  upon  a  strange 
land.  Friendless,  and  without  occupation,  for  he 
had  the  brand  of  a  convict  upon  him,  the  ci-devant 
smuggler,  reckless  and  desperate,  became  an  active 
and  notorious  pirate.  He  was  taken,  condemned, 
and  before  we  left,  was  ignominiously  executed. 

I  have  given  the  general  outlines  of  his  story, 
as  related  to  me  by  one,  who  had  it  from  himself. 
The  details,  if  given  in  full,  with  the  difficulties  he 
encountered,  and  the  efforts  he  made  to  subdue 
them,  would,  perhaps,  present  him  in  the  light  of 
one,  as  much  to  be  pitied  as  condemned.  High 
tempered,  but  not  magnanimous,  one  rash  and  cow- 
ardly act  blasted  his  hopes ;  and  his  rankling  pride 
led  him  afterwards  to  prefer  a  war  against  his 
kind,  rather  than  by  amendment,  atone  for  the  in- 
jury he  had  inflicted.  His  first  and  greatest  enemy 
was  his  own  vindictive  temper :  the  second,  was 
the  mistimed  unkindness  of  his  father.  The  first, 
drove  him  to  a  dreadful  crime :  the  second,  har- 
dened the  heart  that  might  have  been  soAened  into 
repentance. 

The  day  after  our  arrival  in  Havanna,  Midship- 
man Lindsay,  the  son  of  Colonel  Lindsay  of  the 
army,  was  dispatched  on  duty  in  the  1st  cutter, 
with  the  launch  in  tow,  the  latter  containing  the 
servants  and  nearly  filled  with  the  furniture  of 
General  Torres.  They  were  destined  for  the  Punta, 
a  fort  at  the  harbor^s  mouth,  opposite  to  the  Moro 
Castle.  About  two  thirds  of  the  distance  from  the 
Hornet,  the  Spanish  guard  ship  was  moored  to  en- 
force the  regulations  and  to  prevent  smuggling. 
As  our  boats  were  pulling  by  this  guard-ship,  they 
were  hailed.  Mr.  Lindsay  immediately  laid  on  his 
oars,  and  gave  his  character  and  destination.  They 
appeared  to  be  satisfied,  and  he  again  pulled  for 
the  fort,  when  to  his  surprise  the  boats  of  the  guard- 
ship  were  dropped  astern,  a  gun  was  cleared  away 
and  a  soldier  stood  with  a  lighted  match  beside  it, 
while  the  officer  ordered  him  to  come  immediately 
along  side,  or  he  would  fire  into  him. 

As  soon  as  he  could  hush  the  outcries  of  the 
servants  in  the  launch,  Mr.  Lindsay  directed  the 
young  officer  in  charge  of  her,  to  get  out  as  many 
oars  as  he  could,  and  pull  in  shore,  and  ahead  of 
the  1st  cutter.  In  the  mean  time,  Mr.  Lindsay 
again  laid  upon  his  oars  and  again  repeated  what 
he  had  before  said.  The  reply  was  a  peremptory 
repetition  of  the  order  to  come  along  side.  Provo- 
ked beyond  endurance,  Mr.  Lindsay  slowly  backed 
his  oars  until  his  boat  covered  the  launch,  when 
he  stood  up,  and  holding  the  boat^s  ensign  in  one 
hand,  he  shook  his  fist  at  the  officer,  and  bade  him 
fire,  if  he  dared.  .The  Spaniard  made  a  great 
parade  of  canying  his  threat  into  execution,  but 
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finding  that  he  otald  not  intimidate,  he  let  onr  boats 
pass  without  further  molestation.  For  once,  he 
mistook  his  man.  The  American  Midshipman  had 
•o  idea  of  silently  submitting  to  the  insult  he  had 
received.  On  reaching  the  fort,  he  stated  the  cir- 
cuMstance  to  the  Commandant,  who  was  an  inte]> 
ligentand  liberal  man.  The  latter  said,  that  he  was 
sorry  he  conld  promise  no  hope  of  redress.  The 
complaint,  he  said,  could  only  be  made  to  the  Com- 
mandant of  Marine,  who  would,  unquestionably, 
decide  in  favor  of  his  countryman.  Mr.  Lindsay 
said  nothing  more,  but  hastening  the  discharge  of 
the  launch,  despatched  her  to  the  Hornet  before 
him.  He  then  shoved  off  in  the  cutter,  and  direct- 
ing his  men  to  give  way  with  all  their  might,  he 
pulled  near  the  guard-ship,  as  if  he  also  intended 
to  pass  her;  but,  as  he  gained  her  beam,  he  put  his 
helm  hard  down,  and  laid  his  boat  directly  along 
side.  As  she  grazed  against  the  vessel,  he  sprung 
aboard,  and  his  crew,  seizing  boat-hooks,  awning 
stantions,  and  whatever  they  could  lay  their  hands 
upon,  followed  to  sustain  him. 

It  is  strange,  how  danger  sharpens  the  intellect ! 
The  crew  of  the  boat  had  no  idea  of  the  purpose  of 
their  officer,  and  when  he  ordered  them  to  give  way, 
their  impression  was,  that  by  passing  rapidly,  he 
wished  to  elude  the  aim,  should  the  guard  ship  fire. 
But,  when  they  boarded  her,  and  the  Spaniards, 
taken  by  surprise,  clustered  aft  and  left  a  stack  of 
muskets  standing  forward  of  the  mast,  a  single 
glance  of  their  officer  apprised  his  crew  of  his  in- 
tention lo  seize  them,  should  matters  come  to  ex- 
tremities. 

The  Spanish  officer,  as  soon  as  his  men  were 
nnder  arms,  demanded  the  reason  of  such  a  visit. 
Mr.  Lindsay  replied,  that  he  came  to  know  by  what 
authority  he  had  dared  to  threaten  the  boat  of  an 
American  man-of-war.  This  officer  said,  that  he 
had  obeyed  his  orders,  and  would  do  the  like  again. 
Mr.  Lindsay  told  him  that  it  was  false ;  that  his 
orders  did  not  justify  him,  and  that  he  dared  not 
cgain  attempt  it. 

"  And  what  will  be  the  consequence  if  I  do  V* 
asked  the  Spaniard. 

"  Simply  this,"  said  Mr.  Lindsay.  "  I  will  board 
you,  as  I  have  done  now,  and  throw  your  guns, 
your  dirty  soldiers  and  yourself  overboard — that  is 
all." 

'*  Have  you  come  here  to  insult  my  flag  1"  in- 
quired the  Spaniard. 

'*  I  have  come  to  insult  you,  and  to  tell  yon  that 
whenever  I  meet  you  unprotected,  I  will  put  my 
mark  upon  you." 

With  such  compliments  they  parted.  That  even- 
ing, and  three  or  four  succeeding  ones,  Mr.  Lind- 
say contrived  to  get  on  shore,  and  fruitlessly  searched 
the  usual  resorts  of  the  Spanish  officers,  for  his  ac- 
quaintance of  the  guard-ship. 

Several  days  after,  the  1st  Lieutenant  called 
Mr.  Lindsay  aside,  and  informed  him  that  the  Cap- 


tain had  received  a  letter  from  the  Governor  Greoe- 
ral  of  the  island,  comfrfaining  of  the  insult  he  had 
offered  to  the  Spanish  flag. 

"  How  does  the  Captain  mean  to  reply  to  it !" 
inquired  the  Midshipman. 

"  He  has  written  to  say  that  he  has  no  doabt  it 
was  an  act  of  indiscretion  on  your  part,  and  that 
he  will  see  that  you  are  properly  punished." 

Mr.  Lindsay  turned  and  descended  into  the  steer- 
age, where,  exchanging  his  round  jacket  for  a  ont- 
form  coat,  he  took  out  his  Midshipman's  warrant 
and  went  to  the  cabin. 

**  Captain  K.,"  said  he,  on  entering,  ^'have  yoa 
received  any  report  respecting  me  V 

"  Yes,  sir !"  said  the  Captain. 

'^  May  I  ask,  sir,  if  you  have  replied  to  it  1" 

''  I  have  written  to  say,  that  I  presume  yoa  were 
rash,  but  the  answer  is  not  sent." 

"  Before  yon  send  it,  sir,  I  wish  that  yon  would 
receive  my  warrant,  for  I  cannot  remain  in  the  ser- 


» 


vice. 

**  What  do  you  mean,  sir  T*  asked  the  Captain. 

"  I  mean,  that  if  I  am  to  be  condemned  nnheard, 
in  a  difficulty  with  foreigners  too,  the  Navy  is  not 
the  thing  I  took  it  to  be,  and  the  sooner  I  leave  it, 
the  better." 

The  Captain  remained  silent  a  moment,  and  then 
said,  "  Perhaps  Vve  been  precipitate ;  tell  me  ex- 
actly what  happened,  sir." 

Mr.  Lindsay  proceeded  to  do  so,  and  before  he 
finished,  the  Captain  tore  up  the  letter  before  him, 
and  said,  "  It  is  enough,  sir ;  I  shall  know  what 
credence  to  give  to  such  reports  hereafter." 

In  less  than  a  week,  the  Captain^s  boat  was 

fired  upon  with  a  musket,  and  in  the  same  manner 

the  insult  was  resented  by  boarding  the  guard-efaip. 
•  •  •  • 

It  was  soon  determined  to  fit  onr  launch  for  an 
expedition  against  the  pirates.  The  Lieutenant, 
who  was  appointed  to  command  her,  honored  and 
gratified  me  with  an  invitation  to  accompany  him. 
Poor  Lindsay  untreated  to  be  taken  along,  bat  be 
was  on  the  sick  list,  and  the  surgeon  objected.  I 
was  as  much  disappointed  as  himself,  for  we  were 
sworn  and  intimate  friends. 

We  started  at  an  early  hour  of  the  night,  and 
just  before  shoving  off,  Lindsay  came  to  take  leave 
of  me.  Until  that  moment,  I  had  not  dreamed 
that  he  was  in  danger.  His  hand  was  parched 
and  feverish  ;  his  brow  flushed,  and  his  eye  glis- 
tened with  unusual  lustre.  An  icy  thrill  shot  through 
me  ;  for,  without  knowing  why,  I  felt  that  the  boon 
of  my  friend  were  numbered.  He  seemed  to  labor 
under  a  similar  presentiment,  for  his  ^irits  were 
depressed,  and  the  tones  of  his  voice  were  sad. 
With  a  gashing  remembrance  of  the  many  happy 
hours  we  had  spent  together ;  of  the  many  endear^ 
ing  proofs  of  friendship  each  had  given  to  the  other, 
we  parted  as  those  do,  who  never  expect  to  meet 
again.    I  saw  that  he  yearned  to  emhnce  me,  and. 
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had  we  been  sheltered  from  obeervaiioD,  I  could 
have  laid  my  head  upon  his  shoulder  and  wept. 
The  unbidden  tear  gathered  in  my  eye  as  I  bade 
him  farewell,  and  the  last  thing  I  saw,  was  the 
shadowy  outline  of  my  friend  standing  motionless 
on  the  spot  where  I  left  him  gazing.  I  never  saw 
him  again — and  I  have  related  the  incident  of  the 
guard-ship,  not  for  any  thing  in  itself,  but  that  it 
concerned  him. 

As  soon  as  we  were  clear  of  the  harbor,  we 
steered  for  Salt  Key,  where  we  were  to  meet  the 
steam-brig,  which  would  tow  us  to  windward,  and 
farnish  us  with  the  necessary  provisions.  But,  a 
little  aftep  midnight,  the  clouds  gathered  in  thick 
masses,  and  a  heavy  squall  of  wind  and  rain  over- 
took us.  This  squall  was  the  precursor  of  another 
and  another,  under  the  influence  of  which  the  eea 
rose,  and  our  boat,  too  heavy  to  be  buoyant,  plunged 
deeply,  and  rising  with  difficulty  to  the  sea,  became 
exceedingly  wet  and  uncomfortable,  and  excited 
apprehensions  of  yet  more  serious  consequences. 
Ax  length,  the  wind  freshened  so  much,  that  we 
could  no  longer  carry  sail  unless  before  it,  which 
would  have  been  certain  destruction  to  our  clumsy 
boat.  We  were  compelled  to  lay  to  under  the  oars; 
that  is,  taking  in  all  sail,  we  kept  the  boat  head  to 
wind  with  some  of  the  oars,  while  others  of  the 
crew  were  employed  in  bailing  out  the  water  we 
were  every  instant  receiving.  It  was  a  situation 
as  perilous  as  it  was  uncomfortable,  and  required 
unceasing  vigilance  and  dexterity  in  the  helmsman. 

The  blow  continued  through  the  night,  but  aba- 
ted a  little  after  sunrise,  when  we  made  the  best 
of  our  way  to  the  place  of  destination.  The  steam 
brig  was  not  there,  and  we  waited  for  her  until 
the  next  morning.  She  had  not  then  made  her 
appearance,  and  we  started  to  run  towards  Ma- 
tanzas  in  quest  of  her.  On  our  way,  we  met  her, 
and  the  Lieutenant  went  on  board  to  see  his  friends 
and  have  our  provisions  prepared  for  us,  while  we 
were  made  fast  and  towed  by  a  hawser  astern.  It 
was  so  late  before  the  provisions  were  ready,  that 
they  were  retained  to  be  delivered  in  the  morning. 
We  supped  that  night  on  the  last  piece  of  meat  we 
had,  in  the  confident  expectation  of  a  plentiftil 
supply  in  the  morning.  But  the  wind  increased 
during  the  night,  and  in  the  morning  the  brig  was 
obliged  to  lengthen  our  scope  of  hawser,  lest  we 
should  drag  under  the  fast  rising  sea.  Through- 
out that  day  and  the  ensuing  night,  the  gale  con- 
tinued, and  on  the  second  day  became  so  fierce 
that  the  brig  was  obliged  to  scud  before  it.  A  ves- 
sel at  all  times  steers  badly  when  scudding  before 
a  gale,  but  the  brig  yawed  dreadfully,  one  moment 
bringing  a  star  to  bear  on  the  bow,  and  the  next, 
broad  upon  the  quarter.  It  was  with  the  greatest 
difficulty,  that  we  could  steer  the  boat  so  as  to  keep 
her  from  being  dragged  broadside  under.  We  had 
DOW  been  for  two  days  without  food,  except  some 
broken  ship's  biscuit  soaked  with  salt  water,  which 


parched  us  with  a  thirst  that  our  stinted  allowanca 
of  water  could  not  slake.  Starvation  stared  us  in 
the  face,  while  our  friends  ahead  were  revelling  in 
abundance.  Pitching  and  tossing  in  the  wildest  and 
most  alarming  manner,  our  boat  swerved  so  ra^ 
pidly  from  side  to  side,  that  all  the  efforts  of  eur 
friends  to  convey  food  to  us,  proved  unsuccessful. 
With  boding  thoughts  of  death, — of  the  sweeping 
wave,  the  brief  struggle,  the  last  cry  stifled  by 
the  water  which  gurgled  down  the  unwilling  throat, 
we  gazed  upon  the  setting  sun.  We  could  detect 
no  token  of  a  goodly  morrow.  Although  wet  and 
hungry,  and  the  swift  wind,  whirling  its  spray  be- 
fore it,  chilled  as  it  swept  by  us,  yet  the  peril  was 
so  great,  that  each  one  stript  himself  of  his  pea- 
jacket*  to  be  ready  for  a  ewim ;  while  torn  about, 
one  sat  at  the  bow  with  a  hatchet  in  his  hand,  pre- 
pared to  cut  the  hawser  at  the  critical  moment. 

It  was  a  dreadful  night.  The  brig  rolled  hea- 
vily, at  times  showing  her  very  keel,  and  swept 
along  with  vatied  speed.  Sometimes,  almost  ar- 
rested as  she  clambered  up  some  huge  wave,  owr 
hawser  would  be  slackened  as  we  neared  her ;  the 
next  moment,  she  had  bounded  over  the  crest, 
and  the  hawser  fairly  cracked  with  the  strain, 
while  we  were  dragged  forward  with  breathless 
velocity.  The  moon  and  stars  were  shut  out ;  and 
it  seemed  as  if  an  immense  black  pall  was  spread 
above  us.  The  sea  too  was  so  phosphorescent,  that 
the  sinuous  wake  of  the  brig  was  filled  as  it  were 
with  innumerable  sparks,  while  the  huge  waves, 
with  their  combing  crests,  looked  like  great  surges 
of  flame.  So  great  was  the  light,  that  we  eould 
with  ease  have  read  the  smallest  print ; — but  alas ! 
all  that  we  had  to  read,  was  the  deep  anxiety  im- 
printed on  each  other's  countenance.  The  Pro- 
tecting Power  above  preserved  us  through  that 
dismal  night.  The  sun  rose  more  auspicious  than 
he  had  sat ;  and  by  noon,  the  gale  began  to  mode- 
rate. As  soon  as  the  danger  was  pust,  I  threw 
myself  down — fairly  spent,  while  the  poor,  but  gene- 
rous fellows,  took  their  turns  to  steer  the  boat. 
Not  one  would  lie  down,  until  I  did. 

Late  in  the  afternoon,  I  awoke  with  the  sun 
streaming  full  in  my  face.  The  first  thing  I  did 
was  to  put  out  my  hand  and  feel  the  line,  which, 
throughout  the  gale,  we  had  kept  trolling  astern  in 
the  hope  of  catching  a  fish.  I  thought  that  it  felt 
heavier  than  usiial,  but,  was  for  some  time  uncer- 
tain. In  a  little  while,  my  doubts  were  cleared, 
and  I  joyfully  called  upon  some  of  the  crew  to 
help  me.  We  drew  in  a  large  bonita ;  and,  at  the 
news,  the  sleepers  roused  up,  forgetful  of  fatigue 
in  the  ravenous  calls  of  hunger.  There  was  in 
the  bottom  of  the  boat,  an  iron  pot  fitted  for  cook- 
ing. We  threw  the  panting  fish  into  it,  together 
with  the  remainder  of  our  soaked  and  mouldy  bis- 
cuit. We  then  huddled  round  the  pot  to  screen 
it  from  the  spray,  and  with  much  difficulty,  lighted 

*  Sailor's  over  coat. 
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a  fire  by  the  flaah  of  a  pistol.  OccaBionally  sea- 
soned by  a  few  drops  of  spray,  our  rude  breakfast 
was  in  a  short  time  prepared,  and  the  pampered 
alderman,  who  would  have  giyen  fifty  pounds  for 
the  appetite  of  the  beggar  to  whom  he  denied  a 
shiliing,  might  surely  ha^e  doubled  the  price  to 
participate  in  our  enjoyments.  We  did  eat,  as 
those  may  be  supposed  to  do,  who  have  long  fasted, 
and  know  not  when  or  where  they  will  partake  of 
another  meal.  Our  hunger  satisfied,  we  again  slept, 
the  necessary  watch  ezcepted,^and  when  we 
waked,  the  ocean,  though  yet  troubled,  was  fast 
subsiding. 

Afler  scouring  about  300  miles  along  the  coast, 
we  separated  from  the  brig,  and  started  unaccom- 
panied on  our  return.  As  we  were  directed  to 
examine  thoroughly  several  islands  that  lay  in  our 
route,  extreme  vigilance  was  necessary,  and  three 
volunteers  from  the  brig  were  added  to  our  crew. 
One  of  them,  young,  of  good  parentage  and  clas- 
sical education,  soon  attracted  our  attention  and 
excited  our  sympathy.  In  manner,  he  was  re- 
served, for  he  was  exceedingly  visionary,  and  lived 
in  an  atmosphere  of  his  own  creation.  Forgetful 
of  the  present,  his  mind  reverted  to  the  past,  or 
peopled  the  future  with  imaginary  beings.  Yet, 
his  disposition  was  more  a  resigned  than  a  melan- 
choly one ;  the  images  on  which  his  mind  loved  to 
dwell,  though  often  sad,  were  clothed  in  chaste  and 
becoming  drapery,  and  the  language  in  which  he 
spoke  to  us,  was  startling  in  its  novelty,  and  not 
unfrequently  rich  in  its  unstudied  elegance.  He 
was  ill  when  he  joined  us,  but  concealed  it,  and  the 
next  day  he  was  raving,  with  the  fever  at  its  height. 
In  his  lucid  intervals,  he  related  a  portion  of  his 
history,  at  which  we  could  not  smile,  although  it 
severely  tasked  our  credulity. 

He  was  the  only  child  of  a  schoolmaster,  who, 
late  in  life,  married  a  second  time.  The  natural 
consequence  was,  that  the  paternal  home  became 
distasteful  to  the  son ;  and  the  father,  with  a  new 
object  for  his  afifections,  readily  consented  to  a  sepa- 
ration, and  procured  for  him  a  situation  in  the 
clerk^s  ofiice  of  an  adjoining  county. 

Hartman  was  assiduous  in  his  attendance  at  the 
office,  but  made  innumerable  mistakes  in  the  per- 
formance of  his  duty.  His  principal  task  was  to 
copy  deeds,  and  here,  by  errors  in  dates  and  titles, 
by  frequent  omissions  of  sentences  and  transposi- 
tion of  words,  he  severely  tried  the  patience  of 
his  benevolent  employer.  In  fact,  he  was,  in  every 
sense  of  the  word,  a  dreamer.  He  had  his  reve- 
ries by  day,  and  he  superstitiously  cherished  his 
nightly  dreams  as  foreshadowing  the  future. 

At  one  time,  he  had  been  despatched  on  distant 
business.  Before  he  reached  his  place  of  desti- 
nation, he  was  taken  ill  and  confined  to  his  bed  in 
an  ill-kept  and  poorly  furnished  inn.  The  first 
night,  he  dreamed  that  his  step-mother  brought  him 
a  garment,  which  he  was  about  to  put  on,  but,  from 


a  sudden  impslse  for  which  he  could  not  account, 
he  threw  it  aside.  He  awoke  with  the  firm  con- 
viction that  he  was  about  to  be  very  iU,  bat  would 
certainly  recover ;  and  to  the  alarm  of  his  indolent 
but  good-natured  landlord,  refused  to  take  medicine, 
and  would  not  allow  a  physician  to  be  called.  The 
strength  of  his  constitution,  invigorated  by  his  per- 
fect confidence,  bore  him  safely  through,  and  he 
recovered  from  a  sickness  protracted  by  several 
relapses. 

Some  six  months  after,  he  dreamed  that  the 
same  person  presented  the  same  garment,  and  he 
had  reached  his  hand  to  receive  it,  when  his  father, 
stepping  between,  took  it  up  and  put  it  oo  himself. 
This  time,  he  awoke  with  the  firm  persuasion  that 
he  would  again  be  ill,  but,  that  his  father  either  had 
died  or  was  at  the  last  extremity.  In  this  convic- 
tion, without  the  permission  of  his  employer  who  re- 
fused it,  while  he  laughed  at  his  idle  fears.  Hart- 
man  started  for  his  home.  His  disordered  imagi- 
nation, preying  upon  a  body  already  perhaps  in  the 
incipient  stage  of  disease,  brought  on  in  part  the  re- 
alization of  his  vision,  and  another  spell  of  wasting 
illness  followed.  The  death  of  his  father  about 
the  time,  and  as  he  protested,  at  the  very  hour  be 
had  seen  him  don  the  garment,  strengthened  his 
deep-rooted  faith  in  the  mystic  revelations  of  bis 
dream.  When  he  recovered,  beside  the  death  of 
his  father,  he  had  another  misfortune  to  deplore. 
The  patience  of  his  employer  had  been  tried  too 
far,  and  he  lost  his  situation. 

Thriftless,  without  present  means,  and  destitute 
of  the  energy  which  begets  resources,  poor  Hart- 
man  wandered  to  the  sea  board,  and  at  last,  in  ab- 
ject want,  presented  himself  at  a  Naval  rendex- 
vous,  and  enlisted  in  the  service.  He  was  detailed 
as  one  of  the  crew  of  the  steam  brig,  where  his 
listless  habits,  rendering  him  unfit  for  active  duties, 
he  was  assigned  a  situation  which  condemned  him 
to  sedentary  occupation,  and  by  confinement  im- 
paired his  health. 

The  night  before  we  parted  from  the  brig,  he 
dreamed  that  the  same  ill-omened  female  tendered 
him  the  garment,  which,  like  that  of  Nessus,  is 
mortal  to  the  wearer — and  that  he  put  it  an.  Of 
his  own  death  he  was  now  assured,  and  in  the  morn- 
ing, with  moving  earnestness,  entreated  to  come 
with  us,  because,  as  he  afterwards  said,  he  could 
not  abide  to  die  in  the  cramped  and  narrow  place 
allotted  to  the  sick,  where,  not  only  the  heavens 
themselves,  but  their  very  light  was  excluded,  and 
the  air  was  vitialed  before  it  reached  it. 

The  second  evening  he  died.  The  same  night, 
we  ran  close  along  the  shore  of  Cayo  Romano,  in- 
tending to  land  where  we  might  not  be  surprised, 
for  the  purpose  of  burying  the  body.  Under  the 
far  stretching  shadow  of  the  trees,  which  feathered 
the  summits  of  the  hills,  we  slowly  skimmed  along 
the  light  ripple  beneath  the  bows,  drowned  in  the 
murmur  of  the  waves  as  they  lazily  trembled  ope* 
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the  shelving  beach.  We  had  long  c^sed  to  con- 
verse, and  our  eyes  and  ears  were  strained  to  see 
or  catch  the  sight  or  sound  of  a  movement  upon 
the  shore.  The  profound  stillness  was  disturbed, 
and  we  instinctively  started  at  the  sound  of  a  loud 
and  peculiar  shriek.  It  was  the  Cat  o^  Mountain, 
the  most  ferocious  native  of  the  forest,  lured  from 
its  den  by  the  scent  of  mortality.  We  now  knew, 
that  however  deep  wp  might  dig  the  grave  of  our 
companion,  his  remains  would  be  disinterred  by  the 
ravenous  beasts,  who,  their  first  startling  cry  ex- 
changed for  a  fierce  and  angry  growl,  stood  upon 
the  hill  side,  and  with  greedy  eyes  watched  our  pro- 
ceedings. 

We  turned  our  boat's  head  to  seaward,  and,  pull- 
ing out  into  bold  water,  as  the  moon  went  down, 
and  the  stars  shone  forth  in  increased  lustre,  and 
the  gentle  wind  waAed  from  the  land  the  odor  of 
tropical  fruits  and  plants,  with  one  prayer  recited 
aloud  and  many  silent  aspirations  for  the  welfare 
of  his  soul,  we  committed  his  body  to  the  deep. 
The  disparted  wave  closed  in  and  shut  him  from 
our  sight, — w^e  resumed  our  devious  path  along  the 
coast,  and  io  the  exciting  nature  of  our  duty,  soon 
forgot  the  melancholy  fate  of  the  poor  vision- 
ary. 

We  proceeded  to  Matanzas,  where  we  were  to 
rejoin  our  ship.  We  approached  the  harbor  late 
at  night.  The  full,  unclouded  moon  shed  her  aod 
and  silvery  light  upon  the  placid  scene.  Far  in 
the  depths  beneath,  danced  the  lights  of  a  mimic 
sky.  Clear  as  at  noon-day,  the  white-washed 
houses  were  reflected  in  the  liquid  surface  beneath 
them.  The  hills  were  basking  in  light,  the  vallies 
were  mantled  in  shade,  and  with  their  heads  in  va- 
rious directions,  the  ships  rode  to  the  flickering 
airs  aloft — and  ships,  and  houses,  the  hills,  the  val- 
lies, the  bay  and  the  distant  ocean,  were  as  still  as 
if  the  wand  of  the  enchanter  had  been  waved  above 
them. 

With  slow  and  noiseless  stroke,  we  gained  the 
middle  of  the  harbor,  when  the  silence  was  broken 
by  the  boom  of  our  piece  of  artillery  and  the  sharp 
report  of  all  our  musketry.  As  the  echo  reverbe- 
rated among  the  distant  hills,  each  man,  with  a 
conch  shell,  set  up  a  discordant  blast.  The  alarm 
instantly  spread ;  the  ships  of  war  beat  to  quar- 
ters; the  garrison  flew  to  arms,  and  there  was 
panic  and  consternation  in  the  town. 

As  I  stepped  over  the  side  of  the  Hornet,  my 
first  question  was  for  Lindsay.  Alas !  our  presen- 
timents were  not  unfounded.  He  was  no  more ! 
There  was  melancholy  solace  in  the  intelligence 
that  in  his  delirium,  he  ever  called  upon  me,  and 
that  with  his  last  articulate  breath,  he  pronounced 
my  name. 

A  generous  spirit  m«rked  hie  short  career, 
And  rising  greatness  was  implanted  there. 
Ardent  for  fame,  impatient  to  sustain 
His  country's  glory  on  the  raging  main, 


TUe  young  ntipirnnt  left  his  native  shore. 
To  which  fKle  doomed  him  to  return  no  more. 
Alas!  untimely  lost  in  youthful  bloom, 
*  An  early  tenant  of  the  dreary  tomb. 
His  liody  to  the  charnel  house  is  giv'n, 
His  soul  on  angels'  wings,  is  borne  to  Heaven. 

Soon  after  my  retnrn  on  board,  my  messmates 
told  me  with  exultation,  of  a  circumstance  most 
commendable  to  our  commander.  In  Havanna,  he 
had  been  tendered  a  handsome  commission,  if  he 
would  transport  a  quantity  of  specie  in  the  ship 
under  his  command.  He  peremptorily  refused, 
but  oflfered,  without  any  charge  whatever,  to  con- 
voy such  merchant  vessel,  as  might  be  freighted 
with  it.  This  tribute  is  deserved ;  for,  the  disin- 
terestedness he  evinced,  I  grieve  to  say,  does  not 
prevail  with  the  members  of  his  grade,  much  less 
with  the  one  above  it.  The  Gulf  of  Mexico,  the 
eoast  of  Peru,  and  even  the  sterile  shores  of  Cali^ 
fornia,  have  been,  pew  are,  and  will  continue  to 
be,  the  theatres  for  the  violation  of  the  revenue 
laws  of  other  countries,  and  the  neglect  of  the  in- 
terests of  our  own  government,  so  long  as  the  lat- 
ter, by  its  inertness,  connives  at  the  nefarious  prac- 
tice. In  the  name  of  passengers'  baggage,  or 
stowed  in  bags  of  rice,  or  furtively  concealed  about 
the  persons  of  notorious  smugglers,  quantities  of 
specie  are  taken  on  board  of  our  men-of-war.  Not 
only  is  the  public  interest  neglected,  but,  the  na- 
tional ships  are  endangered.  They  are  despatched 
to  places  remote,  little  known  and  scarce  frequented, 
without  regard  to  health,  to  safety,  or  facility  of 
supplies.  In  a  warm  climate,  their  men  are  re- 
stricted to  salted  food,  (sometimes  a  short  allow- 
ance of  that,)  for  many  weeks  in  succession,  and 
the  boats*  crews  are  subjected  to  unusual  fatigue, 
and  exposed  to  the  heavy  dews  of  night,  while  lur- 
king in  unsuspected  places,  they  wait,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  conveying  to  their  ship,  the  specie^  of  which, 
the  laws  of  the  country  prohibit  the  exportation. 

This  practice,  so  degrading  to  honest  men,  so 
despicable  in  the  officer  who  thereby  betrays  his 
trust,  can  only  be  corrected  by  a  pro-rata  division 
of  the  per  centage  as  prize  money, — or,  what  is 
better  yet,  by  a  total  prohibition  to  receive  any  com- 
pensation whatever. 

It  is  true,  that  the  importation  of  specie  into  our 
country  should  be  encouraged  by  all  proper  means — 
but,  it  is  an  article,  the  supply  of  which  is  solely 
regulated  by  the  demands  of  trade.  It  should  be 
borne  in  mind  too,  that  in  the  Pacific,  the  transpor- 
tation of  specie  is  from  port  to  port  along  the  coast. 
Other  nations  may  be  blind  to  their  own  interests, 
but  that  does  not  justify  an  open  interference,  much 
less  a  furtive  and  dastardly  violation  of  their  enact- 
ments. To  attain  an  end,  regardless  of  the  means, 
has  been  charged  (unjustly  I  believe,)  as  the  per- 
nicious maxim  of  the  Jesuits.  To  do  as  we  would 
be  done  by,  is  the  golden  rule  of  Christianity. 
**  Fiat  justitia,  ruat  coelum,*'  should  be  the  cherished 
motto  of  every  enlightened  nation. 
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I  wa9  soon  promoted  to  another  vessel,  and  from 
a  most  excellent,  transferred  my  allegiance  to  a 
more  dirainntive  commander.  More  puny,  in  every 
respect,  than  the  one  I  have  leH,  my  present  com- 
mander is  two  removes  from  the  highest  grade  in 
the  service.  When  he  attains  the  last  (as  if  he 
live,  he  onquestionably  will,  under  a  system  which 
advances  alike  the  worthless  and  the  deserving,) 
he  will  doubtless  be  considered  the  smallest  Post- 
Captain  in  the  Navy. 

We  sailed  to  Vera  Cruz  and  Tampico  for  specie. 
Unsaccessful  at  the  former,  we  proceeded  to  the 
latter  place,  and  anchored  in  an  exposed  and  open 
roadstead.  Behind  as,  was  a  dangerous,  and  for 
OS  an  imptssable  reef,  marked  by  the  foam,  which 
crested  its  lashing  and  far-sounding  surf.  Before 
ns,  with  its  dark  and  angry  waves  driven  onward 
by  a  fresh  northerly  wind,  was  the  broad  expanse 
of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

As  soon  as  we  were  anchored,  the  boats  were 
hoisted  on(,  and  an  oflScer  and  crew  sent  in  the 
launch  for  water.  They  were  well  aware  of  the 
danger  to  which  they  were  thus  unnecessarily  ex- 
posed. The  expedition  was  considered  unneces- 
sary ;  for,  we  were  but  a  few  weeks  from  port,  and 
had  an  ample  stock  of  water  on  hand.  It  was 
deemed  cruel  to  despatch  it  at  such  a  time,  for  the 
indications  of  a  storm  were  evident  to  the  least 
observing. 

The  officer  took  leave  of  us  with  a  compressed 
lip,  and  his  eye  flashed  as  he  silently  listened  to 
the  unmeaning  directions  of  his  commander,  who, 
as  well  as  himself,  had  never  visited  the  place  be- 
fore. Talk  of  serried  ranks  and  wedged  batta- 
lions, of  the  compact  square,  and  even  of  the  deep 
moat  and  frowning  parapet! — ^I  would  as  soon 
charge  upon  the  fretted  lines  of  steel,  or,  in  the 
depth  of  night,  head  the  forlorn  hope  that  scales 
the  deadly  breach,  as  undertake,  in  such  weather, 
to  cross  the  reef  which  lay  behind  us. 

The  increasing  waves  of  a  fast-rising  storm 
were  dammed  by  the  opposing  reef,  until  accumu- 
lated in  a  huge  mass,  the  multitudinous  waters 
sprung  madly  upward,  and  breaking  above  the  crest, 
swept  on  with  the  foam,  the  roar  and  the  speed  of 
a  mighty  cataract. 

In  sadness  we  parted  from  our  shipmates  in  the 
boat,  and  with  deep  anxiety  watched  her  progress 
toward  the  shore.  She  no  sooner  entered  within 
the  line  of  breakers^  than  a  heavy  roller  passed 
over  the  stern,  and  knocking  down  the  officer  who 
sat  there,  filled  the  boat  with  water,  and  tore  seve- 
ral of  the  oars  from  the  hands  of  the  rowers. 
The  empty  casks,  kept  down  by  the  thwarts,  or 
benches  upon  which  the  rowers  sat,  alone  pre- 
vented the  boat  from  sinking.  Water-logged,  and 
incapable  of  exertion,  the  fate  of  the  crew  seemed 
inevitable.  But  that  Power  which  is  ever  at  hand, 
and  often  exercised  when  human  means  avail  not,  I 
preserved  them .     The  current  was  setting  in  shore. 


and  althongh^he  boat  was  pitched  up,  and  tossed 
downward  and  onward  with  great  force  and  incon- 
ceivable rapidity,  yet,  she  could  not  sink,  so  long 
as  the  thwarts  retained  their  places.  Fortonately, 
they  were  firmly  fixed,  and  to  them,  the  crew  cluog 
with  the  desperation  of  drowning  men.  We  were 
long  kept  in  suspense,  but  our  anxious  fears  sobsi- 
ded,  as  we  saw  them  drift  by  degrees  into  smoother 
water. 

Scarce  had  we  drawn  a  long  and  grateful  breath 
for  the  preservation  of  our  friends,  than  it  became 
necessarv  to  turn  attention  to  our  own  securitv. 
The  wind  was  freshening,  the  sea  rising,  and  the 
aspect  of  the  sky  denoted  a  gale  of  long  con- 
tinuance. Before  long,  we  were  compelled  to  slip 
our  cable  and  stand  out  to  sea,  leaving  oor  boat^s 
crew,  without  provision,  to  make  what  riiift  they 
could. 

With  the  subsidence  of  the  gale  we  returned, 
and  our  boat  rejoined  us.  For  six  days,  the  crew 
had  suffered  much,  from  privation  and  exposare. 
After  waiting  some  time,  we  received  $100,000 
and  some  passengers  on  board,  and  weiglied  anchor 
for  the  United  States.  We  proceeded  to  a  Nor- 
thern port  to  land  our  specie  and  passengers ;  that 
done,  we  returned  to  a  more  Southern  port,  to  refit 
our  vessel. 

Here  we  separated — some  to  be  clasped  in  the 
chaste  embrace  of  wives,  and  listen  to  the  winning 
endearments  of  their  children : — some  to  receive  a 
father *s  blessing,  and  some  to  pillow  their  heads  on 
the  fond  maternal  bosom.  I  go,  to  greet  aoquaint- 
ance,  to  brood  on  the  recollections  of  the  past,  and 
feed  my  restless  soul  with  anticipations  of  the 
future. 


REJOICINGS  AT  SUNSET. 

BV  O.  O.  P08TSS. 

The  wares  were  glad  when  the  son  went  dowa, 

For  he  was  too  much  like  a  kingly  crown 

Upon  their  free  brows — so  they  merrily  danced, 

As  the  eye  of  the  hot,  proud  day-light  ^anced 

Flickoringly  out  from  its  cortaia  of  cloud — 

To  the  waters  all  brightness — to  the  sanshine  a  shiood ; 

And  the  sky  and  the  ocean  in  ecstasy  met. 

And  blended  their  smiles  where  the  sun  had  set 

The  flowera  were  glad  when  the  sun  went  down. 

For  their  bright,  sweet  eyes  had  been  dimmed  by  his  from, 

And  his  scorching  breath  had  withered  their  hues ; 

So  their  lips  opened  aoh  to  the  night-coming  dews. 

The  grass  sang  merrily  by  the  clear  fountain. 

As  the  san  fell  slowly  behind  the  blue  mountain ; 

And  the  biid  twittered  cheerily  home  to  his  oest. 

To  find  from  his  beautiful  labors  sweet  reat. 


The  stars  were  glad,  as  they  leaped  to  light. 
And  set  their  gems  on  the  robe  of  Night ; 
And  the  pale  quean  moon  walked  out  on  the 
setting  in  shore, '  And  eharmed  the  tides  to  their  revehy. 
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Then  the  sound  of  the  terrible  ocean  was  heard, 
As  the  mighty  power  in  its  deep  caverns  stirred — 
While  the  beautiful  star-light  spread  over  all 
The  magnificent  scene,  its  silver  pall. 

The  weary  marintr  leaned  o*er  the  lee 

And  wept,  as  the  sun  sa»k  under  the  sea ; 

For,  the  clear  night  to  him  was  a  lime  of  dreams, 

Sweet  with  the  memory  of  pleasant  themes — 

And  the  gushing  tear  to  his  eye  had  come. 

As  he  thought  of  the  dear  delights  of  his  home. 

Thus  Hope  wrings  the  fragrance  from  each  broken  flower, 

And  treasures  it  up  for  a  darksome  hour ! 

The  forest  was  glad — for  it  went  to  sleep — 
And  the  sound  of  its  breathing  was  thrilling  and  deep ; 
While  the  winds  in  its  bosom  lay  hushed  in  soft  wonder, 
And  fairies  were  dreaming  ihe  still  shadows  under. 

But  while  the  cool  night  brought  joy  to  so  many. 
To  me  it  brought  transport  much  dearer  than  any — 
For  it  led  me  to  thee,  my  sweet  love,  and  thy  smile 
Ever  beaming  to  welcome  me  home  from  my  toil. 
Oh,  the  day !  it  is  glorious,  and  sunny,  and  bright — 
But  to  me  give  the  holier  blessings  of  night, — 
When  my  tired  spirit,  freed  from  the  world,  sinks  to  rest, 
And  finds  all  it  has  pictured  of  Heaven,  on  thy  breast. 


LORD  BOLINGBROKE : 

HIS   POLITICAL   CHARACTER   AND   WRITINGS. 

Lord  Bolinghroke  is  one  of  those  statesmen,  who 
are  fitted  to  shine  among  their  contemporaries, 
rather  than  to  live  with  posterity,  and  from  whose 
lives  more  profit  and  instruction  are  to  be  derived 
than  from  their  writings.  No  man  has  ever  ap- 
peared in  England  more  lavishly  endowed  than 
Henry  St.  John,  with  all  those  splendid  gifls  that 
are  necessary  to  adorn  the  private  stndies  and  il- 
lustrate the  political  career  of  a  public  man.  De- 
scended from  an  ancient  and  honorable  family — 
tracing  his  ancestry  back  to  the  conquest,  and 
boasting  in  its  line  of  warriors,  statesmen,  and  pa- 
triots— gifted  by  fortune  with  a  large  estate,  and 
by  nature  with  a  handsome  person — possessed  of  a 
refined  wit,  a  brilliant  fancy,  an  amazing  memory, 
and  a  matchless  eloquence,  he  seemed  to  be  a  man 
whom  nature  and  art  had  conspired  to  elevate, 
whose  abilities  and  ambition  were  equal  to  any  un- 
dertaking, and  of  whom  his  friends  and  his  coun- 
try could  not  form  hopes  too  extravagant  to  be 
realized.  If  such  a  man  fell,  before  he  reached  the 
goal  which  his  great  abilities  would  have  easily 
enabled  him  to  pass,  the  causes  of  his  failure  must 
be  sought  in  himself,  and  not  in  the  circumstances 
by  which  he  was  surrounded.  If  enemies  opposed, 
and  at  last  overwhelmed  him,  it  was  not  because 
they  were  hostile  to  truth,  to  virtue,  or  to  those  in 
whom  it  was  embodied,  but  because  they  were  em- 
bittered by  his  imprudent  scorn,  and  contemptuous 
rashness.  If,  as  is  said,  he  took  pleasure  in  crea- 
ting opponents  merely  to  show  his  power  in  sub- 


duing them,  he  should  have  remembered  the  fate 
of  the  wrestler  of  old,  who,  in  rending  the  oak, 
dreamed  not  of  the  rebound.  If  his  country  did 
not  shower  upon  him  ofllce  and  honor  during  the 
whole  of  his  political  life,  it  was  because  his  time 
was  given  to  the  intrigues,  and  his  talents  to  the 
daring  schemea  of  her  invading  enemies.  If  his 
genius  and  acquirements  have  not  received  from 
posterity  that  homage  which  apparently  tliey  ought 
to  command,  it  is  because  that  genius  and  those 
acquirements  were  often  misapplied  to  the  support 
of  moral  untruth,  political  heresy,  a  bad  philoso- 
phy, and  a  worse  religion. 

Of  a  man,  so  differently  regarded  by  his  coun- 
trymen of  the  present  age,  and  of  that  ia  which  he 
lived,  it  may  be  difficult  to  form  a  correct  and  en- 
lightened opinion.  Jt  may  be  that  in  England,  as 
remarked  by  Goldsmith,  they  who  condemn  his 
politics,  may  approve  his  religion;  and  they  who 
censure  his  religion,  may  admire  his  politics.  The 
lapse  of  a  century  has  cooled  alike  the  ardor  of  his 
friends  and  the  malignity  of  his  enemies ;  and  pos- 
terity has  fairly  passed  its  judgment  upon  the  feme 
of  Bolinghroke.  If  he  cannot  be  classed  with  those 
pure  and  virtuous  men  who  have  toiled  for  nothing 
but  their  country's  good,  or  with  those  profound 
philosophers  who  have  foreseen  and  foretold  the 
workings  of  the  human  mind,  and  the  operations  of 
human  governments  for  centuries  to  come,  yet  he 
cannot  be  deprived  of  his  rank  as  a  classic  author, 
nor  of  his  fame  as  one  of  the  most  efiicient  minis- 
ters,  accomplished  statesmen,  and  unrivalled  ora- 
tors of  the  age  in  which  he  lived. 

Henry  St.  John  was  born  at  Battersea,  in  the 
county  of  Surry,  in  the  year  1673.  His  family  is 
as  old  as  the  conquest.  He  was  reared  in  the 
family  of  Lord  Chief  Justice  St.  John,  one  of 
whose  daughters  his  grandfather,  Sir  Waiter  St. 
John,  had  married.  The  Chief  Justice,  as  is  well 
known,  belonged  to  the  Republican  party;  and 
Henry  was  therefore  early  instilled  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Dissenters.  A  fanatic  preacher  was 
his  instructor ;  his  daily  task  was  to  read  lectures 
and  religious  homilies,  and  more  especially,  as  he 
himself  infoms  us,  the  commentaries  of  Dr.  M anton, 
whose  boast  it  was  to  have  written  one  hundred 
and  nineteen  sermons  on  the  one  hundred  and  nine- 
teenth Psalm !  The  feeling  and  sensible  mind  of 
Bolinghroke  must  have  been  disgusted  with  the 
furious  zeal  and  blind  obstinacy  of  his  fanatic  in- 
structor :  this  disgust  unfortunately  was,  in  time, 
extended  to  the  religion  which  he  professed.  Thus 
early  were  the  seeds  of  infidelity  sown ;  and  to  this 
slight  mistake  in  his  first  education,  may  be  traced 
many  of  the  misfortunes,  and  most  of  the  faults  of 
his  subsequent  life.  He  was  educated  at  Eton  col- 
lege, and  afterwards  at  Christ  church,  Oxford.  At 
the  university,  he  was  distinguished  neither  for  ap- 
plication nor  attainment :  he  seemed  satisfied  with 
the  consciousness,  rather  than  eager  for  the  exer- 
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tion,  of  his  abilities.  His  friends  and  acquain- 
tances, however,  were  well  appriae^  of  the  extent 
and  vigor  of  his  mind,  and  predicted  that  he  would 
make  a  brilliant  figure  in  active  life.  For  many 
years,  however,  pleasure  was  his  goddess ;  his  am- 
bition was  not  to  shine  at  court,  nor  to  lead  in  par- 
liament, but  to  be  famous  as  a  rake.  No  man  in 
the  kingdom  kept  more  expensive  mistresses,  fre- 
quented more  dissipated  haunts,  nor  prolonged  his 
debaucheries  to  a  more  ruinous  extent,  than  Henry 
St.  John.  Although  the  love  of  study  and  the  de- 
sire of  knowledge  were  felt  by  him  through  the 
whole  of  his  life,  yet  they  whispered  so  softly,  that 
their  solemn  admonitions  were  scarcely  regarded 
in  the  hurry  of  the  passions  with  which  he  was 
transported.  Goldsmith  informs  us,  that  he  had  a 
conversation  with  an  old  man  who  assured  him, 
that  he  had  seen  St.  John  and  one  of  his  compa- 
nions run  naked  through  the  Park  in  a  fit  of  intoxi- 
cation !  At  length  he  became  convinced  of  the 
paltriness  of  his  ambition  and  the  criminality  of  his 
amnsements,  and  in  1700  was  married  to  the 
daughter  of  Sir  Henry  Winchescomb.  By  this 
lady,  who  was  the  co-heiress  of  her  father,  and  a 


tings  of  great  men,  Mr.  Pitt  declared  that  he  would 
prefer  a  speech  of  Bolingbroke*s  to  the  restoration 
of  any  work,  ancient  or  modem,  that  time  or  acci- 
dent has  destroyed.  Among  other  important  ques- 
tions which  came  before  Parliament  daring  Mr. 
St.  John^s  term  of  service,  was  the  great  case  of 
Ashby  and  White.  Ashby  instituted  an  action 
against  White,  who  was  Constable  of  Aylesbary, 
for  refusing  him  the  privilege  of  voting  at  an  elec- 
tion of  members  to  represent  that  borough  in  Par- 
liament. In  this  action,  a  verdict  was  foond  for 
Ashby  by  the  jury  in  the  county;  but  judgment 
was  given  against  him  in  the  Coart  of  QDeeQ*8 
Bench,  which  was  reversed  by  a  Writ  of  Error 
brought  into  the  House  of  Lords.  The  great  de- 
bate was  propounded  by  Mr.  Harley  in  a  learned 
statement  of  the  cause,  and  opened  formally  by  Mr. 
Brewer.  Among  those  who  participated  in  the 
debate,  were  Sir  Thomas  Powes,  Sir  Edward  Sey- 
mour, Sir  Simon  Harcourt,  Mr.  Dormer,  Sir  Jo- 
seph Jekyell,  Mr.  King  and  Mr.  Cowper,  after- 
wards Lord  Chancellors,  and  Mr.  Walpole.  The 
House  resolved,  that  no  other  tribunal,  but  the  com- 
mons of  England,  had  any  power  to  adjudge  the 


descendant  of  the  famous  Jack  of  Newberry,  he  qualifications  of  an  elector ;  that  Ashby  was  gailty 
received  a  fortune  of  forty  thousand  pounds.    Their .  of  contempt  in  instituting  an  action  against  White, 


union  was  sliort  and  unhappy.  He  complained  of 
her  obstinacy,  and  she  of  his  infidelity ;  and  peace 
was  obtained  only  by  a  final  separation.  Shortly 
after  his  marriage,  he  turned  his  attention  to  po- 
litical afifairs,  and  in  1700  was  elected  a  member 
of  Parliament  for  the  Borough  of  Wotton  Basset, 
in  Wiltshire. 

No  member  of  this  Parliament,  which  met  in  t)ie 
last  year  of  William  and  Mary,  occupied  a  more 
commanding   position  than  Mr.  St.  John.     His 
father  was  a  member  for  the  county  of  Wilts,  and 
the  influence  of  his  wife^s  family  was  great  in  the 
House.     It  was,  however,  by  his  own  abilities  and 
eloquence,  that  he  achieved  the  influence  which  he 
immediately  acquired  in  Parliament.     Although 
descended  from  Whigs,  and  bred  a  Dissenter,  yet, 
upon  his  first  entrance  into  Parliament,  he  joined 
the  Tories.    The  Whig  Interest,  which  had  been 
all-powerful  for  years,  was  evidently  sunk.    Of  this 
Parliament,  Robert  Harley,  a  firm  Tory,  afterwards 
Prime  Minister  of  Queen  Anne  and  Earl  of  Oxford, 
was  chosen  Speaker.     Of  the  speeches  made  by 
Mr.  St.  John,  during  the  four  years  he  served  in 
Parliament,  from  his  first  entrance  into  public  life, 
to  his  appointment  as  Secretary  of  War,  few  or  no 
records  are  extant.     By  himself,  not  one  has  been 
preserved.     The  rapid  fancy,  the  burning  passion, 
and  glowing  diction  by  which  the  coldest  of  his 
essays  are  distinguished — the  commanding  person, 
engaging  address  and  splendid  action,  which  all 
accounts  concur  in  attributing  to  him,  made  him 
one  of  the  first  orators  that  England  has  ever  pro- 
duced.   Lord  Brougham  relates,  that  in  a  company 


and  that  any  one  who  should  presume  to  institute 
actions  of  a  similar  character,  should  be  guilty  oft 
high  breach  of  privilege.  Upon  that  occasion, 
Mr.  St.  John  is  reported  to  have  said,  **  Sir,  I  do 
not  rise  to  trouble  you  long,  but  to  apeak  to  one 
point  that  was  mentioned  by  the  noble  Lord  over 
the  way.  I  shall  be  as  tender  as  any  man  alive  of 
doing  any  thing  against  the  liberty  of  the  people, 
but  I  am  for  this,  because  I  take  it  to  be  the  great- 
est security  for  their  liberty.  The  noble  Lord 
was  pleased  to  take  notice  that  in  the  consequence, 
the  Crown  would  have  a  great  inflaeoce  on  those 
that  are  to  return  members  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons ;  and,  when  they  were  in,  they  might  f  ote 
for  one  another.  I  cannot  think  that  the  libeities 
of  the  people  of  England  are  safer  in  any  hands 
below,  or  that  the  influence  of  the  Crown  will  be 
stronger  here  than  in  other  courts. ^^ 

From  1704  to  1708,  Mr.  St.  John  occupied  the 
important  post  of  Secretary  of  War.  Between 
him  and  the  Secretary  of  State,  there  existed  at 
this  time,  and  for  several  years  afterwards,  a  sin- 
cere friendship  and  close  intimacy.  No  man  wai 
capable  of  more  powerful  and  intense  application  to 
business ;  and,  rapid  as  were  the  victories,  and  bril- 
liant as  were  the  achievements  of  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough  in  the  field,  he  was  ably  and  fiuthfoHy 
supported  by  the  youthful  Secretary  of  War.  Al- 
though it  was  the  evident  policy  of  the  Tories  to 
bring  about  a  peace,  and  although  the  Whigs 
leaned  upon  war  and  the  Duke  of  Marlboroagh 
for  support,  yet  St.  John  contributed  to  those  mc- 
cesses  which  produced  at  once  the  downfall  of  his 


where  the  conversation  turned  upon  the  lost  wri-  party  and  his  own  removal  from  oflloe. 
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Indeed,  while  be  knew  the  vices,  and  admitted  into  violent  measures.  Bolingbruke  charges,  that 
the  faults  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  he  was  a  Oxford  never  had  any  higher  object  in  all  his  poli- 
sincere  friend  and  warm  admirer  of  that  great  I  tics,  than  the  elevation  of  his  family ;  bat  SwifY 
General.     His  administration  was  one  of  the  most  more  charitably  ascribes  his  course  to  the  necessity 


eventful  periods  of  the  war.  It  was  during  this 
time,  that  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  defeated  the 
Bavarians  at  Scheltersberg,  and  that  Gibraltar  was 
taken.  It  was  under  the  administration  of  St.  John, 
that  the  French  were  defeated  at  Turin,  and  that 
the  battles  of  Blenheim  and  Ramillies  were  fought. 
It  is  said,  that  when  the  Tories,  flashed  with  power, 
and  conscious  of  their  strength,  made  a  bold  move 
to  bring  the  Princess  Sophia  into  England,  Mr. 
St.  John  managed  the  matter  so  artfully,  that  the 
subject  was  dropt  without  a  debate.  During  this 
period,  his  coarse  was  marked  by  a  moderation  as 
hurtful  to  his  party  as  the  rashness  into  which  he 
was  afterwards  plunged.  He  was  a  man  of  vio- 
lent passions;  and  if  he  had  any  steady  aim  or 
fixed  policy,  he  did  not  always  take  the  surest  and 
most  efficient  means  to  carry  it  into  execution. 

The  Tory  Interest  having  become  depressed, 
and  Mr.  Harley  having  resigned  his  office  in  1708, 
Mr.  St.  John  testified  his  esteem  and  admiration 
for  his  friend,  by  following  him  into  retirement. 
For  two  years,  he  devoted  himself  exclusively  to 
the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  and  stored  his  mind  with 
that  classic  lore,  which  graced  his  oratory,  and 
adorns  his  writings.  By  the  deep  study  and  ex- 
tensive reading  to  which  he  gave  himself  up  du- 
ring this  period,  he  was  better  prepared  for  the 
higher  and  more  responsible  station,  to  which  he 
was  called  by  the  change  of  the  Queen^s  ministry, 
and  the  ascendancy  of  the  Tories  in  1710. 

Some  have  ascribed  this  political  revolution  to 
the  prosecution  of  Sacheverell,  and  others  to  the 
intrigues  of  Harley ;  but  the  true  cause  was  the 
unkind  treatment  which  the  Queen  received  from 
her  former  ministers  and  favorites.  In  a  word,  the 
Duchess  of  Marlborough,  by  her  haughty,  impe- 
rious and  offensive  conduct  towards  the  Queen, 
fell  into  disgrace ;  and  Mrs.  Masham,  by  her  obse- 
quious manners,  and  assiduous  humility,  rose  into 
favor.  .Sir  William  Temple  was  venerated,  be- 
cause he  could  have  been  Secretary  of  State  at 
fifty — the  office  was  now  filled  by  a  man  little  more 
than  thirty.  While  his  father  was  a  man  of  plea- 
sure, walked  the  Mall,  and  frequented  St.  James* 
Coffee-House,  the  son  was  principal  Secretary  of 
State.  During  the  last  four  years  of  Queen  Anne, 
the  Tories  remained  in  power;  but  the  disgust 
which  St.  John  early  acquired  for  Mr.  Harley, 
soon  produced  the  overthrow  of  their  party.  Noth- 
ing can  exceed  the  bitterness  with  which  Bcling- 
broke hated  and  abhorred  Oxford.  Indeed,  the 
conduct  of  Mr.  Harley  remains  to  this  day  a  mys- 
tery. He  retained  the  Whigs  in  office ;  put  off  his 
friends,  and  postponed  measures,  until  a  large 
number  of  country  Tories  formed  themselves  into 


he  was  under  of  humoring  the  Qaeen.  Their  disa- 
greement produced  their  downfall ;  and,  strange  to 
say,  neither  made  any  preparations  for  that  storm, 
by  which  they  were  both  nearly  overwhelmed. 
Bolihgbroke  was  attainted  of  high  treason,  and 
fled  to  France.  All  agree,  however,  that  he  dis- 
charged the  duties  of  Secretary  of  State  with  emi- 
nent ability.  Swift  declares,  that  he  was  the  great- 
est young  man  ho  ever  knew ;  wit,  capacity,  beauty, 
quickness  of  apprehension,  good  learning,  and  an 
excellent  taste;  the  best  orator  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  admirable  conversation,  good  nature, 
good  manners,  generous,  and  a  despiser  of  money. 
He  talked  too  much  by  way  of  complaint  to  his 
friends,  of  the  heavy  load  of  business  which  he 
carried,  and  appeared  too  anxious  to  mix  the  man 
of  pleasure  with  the  man  of  business.  When  his 
friends  visited  him  in  the  country,  he  smoked  his 
tobacco,  hunted  through  the  fields,  inquired  after 
the  crops,  spoke  to  the  tenants  by  their  names,  and 
showed  his  guests  to  their  chambers  af^r  the  good 
old  country  fashion. 

The  prosecution  of  Bolingbroke  was  oonducted 
with  great  zeal  and  ability  by  Mr.  Walpole.     The 
articles  related  principally  to 'his  agenoy  in  con- 
cluding the  war,  and  bringing  about  the  treaty  of 
Utrecht.     They  had  but  slight  foundation  in  truth 
and  justice;  but  such  was  the  power  and  vindictive 
spirit  of  the  Whigs,  and  to  such  a  pitch  had  the 
passions  of  the  people  been  roused,  that  no  doubt 
could  be  entertained  of  the  eagerness  of  Parliament, 
to  pass  them  at  all  hazards.     Having  appeared 
several  tiroes  very  unconcernedly  in  public,  and 
having  given  out  that  he  intended  to  prepare  an 
elaborate  defence  of  his  conduct.  Lord  Bolingbroke 
left  London  in  disguise.     For  some  time  after  his 
arrival  in  France,  and  as  long  as  he  had  any  rea- 
sonable hopes  of  making  his  peace  with  England, 
he  abstained  from  all  connexion  with  the  Pretender, 
and  all  efforts  to  invade  the  territory,  or  attack  the 
Crown,  of  his  native  country.     At  length,  by  let- 
ters sent  him  by  the  Pretender,  and  from  repre- 
sentations made  by  his  friends  in  England,  he  was 
induced  to  repair  to  Commercy,  and  become  Sec- 
retary of  State  to  the  Chevalier.    He  soon  became 
convinced  of  the  impossibility  of  success  with  any 
of  their  plans.     He  saw,  that  the  Chevalier  was 
not  equal  to  the  task  which  he  had  undertaken ; 
that  mistresses  formed  his  privy  council ;  that  his 
cabinet  secrets  were  whispered  about  at  tea-tables 
and  in  coffee-houses,  and  that  every  thing  was 
done  to  alarm  the  English  people,  whom  it  was 
their  policy  to  surprise.     The  Earl  of  Mar  re- 
paired to  the  North  to  head  the  Highlanders ;  the 
Duke  of  Ormond  lauded  in  the  West  of  England, 


the  "  October  Club,**  and  attempted  to  force  him  and  the  Pretender  himself  sailed  for  Scotland ; — 
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but  with  the  miserable  failure  of  these  attempts  at 
invasion,  every  reader  of  history  is  familiar.     Bo- 
lingbroke was  charged  by  the  Jacobites ;  formally 
indicted  for  high  treason,  and  dismissed  without 
notice  from  the  Pretender^s  service.     It  must  be 
admitted,  that  he  rejoiced  in  the  loss  of  his  employ- 
ments, and  his  release  from  all  obligations  to  the 
Pretender  for  the  future.     He  now  turned  his  eyes 
to  King  George,  and  through  the  agency  of  Lord 
Stair,  obtained  the  promise  of  a  pardon.     He  re- 
turned to  England,  and  at  Dover  met  Bishop  At- 
terbury  on  his  way  to  France,  whither  he  had  just 
been  banished.     Having  married  a  niece  of  Ma- 
dame MaintenoD,  he  spent  his  time  partly  in  France 
and  partly  in  England.     For  several  years,  he  en- 
deavored to  obtain  a  restoration  of  his  political  im- 
portance, and  with  that  view,  wrote  several  politi- 
cal treatises,  which  few  have  equalled,  and  none 
have  excelled.     He  finally  turned   his  attention 
more  exclusively  to  philosophy,  and  published  to 
the  world  those  views  of  religion  which  be  had 
previously  expressed  only  in  conversation.    The 
remainder  of  his  days  was  spent  in  retirement  and 
devoted  to  study ;  which,  to  use  the  language  of 
Lord  Ossory,  was  graced  by  the  wisdom  of  Socra- 
tes, the  dignity  and  ease  of  Pliny,  and  the  wit  of 
Horace.     He  died  in  1751,  in  the  75th  year  6f  his 
age,  and  was  buried  at  Battersea  by  the  side  of  his 
ancestors.     A  marble  monument  was  erected  to 
his  memory,  and  an  elegant  epitaph  records  his 
virtues,  his  talents,  and  his  deeds. 

"The   Occasional  Writer"   was  published  in 
January,  1726-*27.     It  consists  of  three  numbers, 
and  is  stamped  with  all  the  characteristic  marks  of 
Lord  Bolingbroke^s  style.     In  the  first  number, 
the  author  represents  himself  to  be  a  person  whose 
writings  had  not  only  been  extensively  read  through- 
out England,  but  had  been  translated  into  all  the 
languages  of  Europe,  but  who  had  not  as  yet  met 
with  any  rewards  proportionate  to  his  merit.   Being 
led  to  examine  into  the  cause  of  his  failure,  he 
finds  that  those  writers  who  devote  themselves  to 
wit  and  poetry,  and  live  for  posterity,  receive  their 
reward  from  posterity  alone ;  and  that  those  wri- 
ters only  who  employ  their  pens  upon  public  af- 
fairs, attract  any  attention,  or  receive  any  pay  from 
princes  and  statesmen.   "  The  Occasional  Writer" 
therefore  offers  his  services  to  the  noble  Lord  whom 
he  addresses ;  bids  him  employ  him  in  any  manner 
he  desires ;  declares  it  as  honorable  to  draw  his 
pen,  as  to  draw  his  sword,  in  behalf  of  the  side 
which  pays  the  highest  price  for  his  assistance ; 
displays  the  imparlance  and  necessity  for  his  ser- 
vices ;  whispers  into  the  minister's  ear  the  objec- 
tions which  his  enemies  urge  against  his  adminis- 
tration, and  insists  that  he  will  employ,  in  his  ser- 
^>ce,  a  man  whose  zeal  and  affection  for  his  person 
are  only  surpassed  by  his  ability  to  defend  his  party 
and  his  principles.     If  any  of  his  satellites  should 
"aWer  the  minister,  and  lull  him  into  a  false  and 


fatal  security,  and  approach  him  in  language  simi^ 
lar  to  that  which  Sleep  addresses  to  the  pilot  of 
iGneas,  he  warns  him  of  the  fate  of  Palinaras,  and 
bids  him  profit  by  his  example. 

In  the  second  number,  *"  The  Occasional  Writer" 
confesses  that  his  offers  of  service  have  not  been 
accepted ;  attributes  the  rejection  of  them  to  the 
patriotic  virtue  of  the  noble  person  to  whom  they 
were  made ;  claims  the  esteem  of  the  minister  as 
he  comes  out  under  his  own  name,  and  takes  ground 
against  him  on  account  of  his  unwillingness  that 
the  true  state  of  the  national  debts  should  be  known, 
and  on  account  of  a  publication  written  under  his 
direction,  and  intended  to  keep  the  people  in  the 
dark  as  to  their  foreign  affairs.  He  laments  the 
spirit  of  party  and  selfishness,  which  seems  to  per- 
vade pubKe  affairs,  and  to  animate  public  meDtaod 
enters  into  a  learned  and  profound  analysis  of  the 
causes  which  have  brought  England  to  the  verge 
of  ruin.  That  great  principle  of  English  policy, 
the  preservation  of  the  balance  of  power  between 
the  several  States  of  Europe,  is  traced  by  this  ele- 
gant writer  from  its  first  adoption,  to  check  the 
grandeur  of  the  Houses  of  France  and  Austria 
down  to  his  own  times.  By  Henry  VIII.,  it  was 
in  some' instances  observed;  in  othezs,  disregarded 
or  managed  badly ;  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  it  was 
carried  out  in  all  the  principal  measures  of  her 
reign ; — the  succeeding  Princes  of  the  Staart  line 
were  sometimes  allies,  and  sometimes  even  the  in- 
struments and  pensioners  of  France,  whose  power 
it  was  their  true  interest  to  lessen ;  and  it  was  not 
until  the  revolution  of  1688,  that  the  nation  resumed 
with  warmth  her  ancient  and  proper  principles. 
These  principles,  however, "  The  Occasional  Wri- 
ter" contends,  are  carried  too  far ;  England,  by 
meddling  unnecessarily  with  the  affairs  and  inter- 
ests of  the  European  States,  became  involved  in 
wars  for  the  benefit  of  others,  and  this  Don  Quix- 
Qtte  of  the  world  seemed  to  have  engaged  to  fight 
the  battles  of  all  mankind. — In  the  third  number, 
''  The  Occasional  Writer"  becomes  satisfied,  that 
an  abusive  reply  to  his  first  letter,  which  had  been 
published,  was  written  by  the  minister,  and  com- 
pliments the  noble  indignation  with  which  he  re- 
jected his  mercenary  offers  of  assistance.  He  still, 
however,  promises  zeal  in  his  cause,  and  devotion 
to  his  service ;  and  binds  himself  that  he  will  pre- 
serve decency,  good  manners,  and  impartiality  in 
his  political  essays. 

"  The  Occasional  Writer"  was  undoubtedly  in- 
tended as  a  keen  satire  upon  the  venality  of  the 
existing  administration ;  the  open  bribery  and  cor- 
ruption by  which  political  writers  were  prostituted 
to  the  purposes  of  the  ministry;  of  the  high  hand 
with  which  every  thing  was  carried  by  money,  and 
of  the  low  style  and  lower  character  of  those  who 
loaded  the  press  with  their  panegyrics,  and  whose 
daily  bread  was  obtained  by  the  daily  praise  of  their 
employers. 
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"  The  Letter  to  Sir  William  Windham,"  is  one 
of  the  most  finished  and  classical  productions  in 
the  English  language.  It  contains  an  elaborate 
and  powerful,  but  by  no  means  convincing  or  satis- 
factory, defence  of  Lord  Bolingbroke^s  political  ca- 
reer. The  style  is  finished  and  eloquent ;  the  sen- 
tences polished  and  periodical ;  the  diction  copious 
and  rich ;  and  it  abounds  in  the  keenest  satire,  the 
bitterest  invective,  and  the  most  resistless  ridicule. 
From  this  exhaustless  fountain  of  wit  and  genius, 
Goldsmith  has  not  disdained  to  borrow,  word  for 
word,  a  great  part  of  his  life  of  Bolinghroke. 
While,  however,  the  candid  reader  admires  the 
splendid  style  of  the  author,  he  cannot,  with  equal 
freedom,  approve  the  conduct  of  the  politician. 
For  a  man  who  was  exclusively  devoted  to  his  po- 
litical friends ;  who  laid  it  down  as  a  maxim,  that 
every  citizen  should  be  a  party-man  by  making  the 
good  of  his  party  the  good  of  his  country,  it  most 
be  confessed  that  Bolinghroke  was  very  unsuccess- 
ful in  obtaining,  at  least  in  preserving,  the  unlimited 
friendship  of  his  political  associates.  His  passions 
were  so  fiery  that  he  could  not  brook  the  slighest 
insult  or  the  least  neglect ;  and  his  morbid  sensi- 
bility frequently  fancied  the  one  or  the  other,  where 
neither  was  intended.  His  boundless  ambition  ren- 
dered him  indisposed,  and  almost  incapable  of  act- 
ing a  subordinate  part ;  and  hence  he  burned  to  sup- 
plant those  who  were  above  him  in  office  and  power, 
but  whom  he  regarded  as  his  inferiors  in  ability, 
attainment,  and  influence.  He  was  so  fickle  in  his 
purposes,  unsteady  in  his  aims,  and  uncertain  in 
his  course,  that  as  soon  as  he  lost  the  confidence 
of  one  party,  he  aspired  to  the  head  of  another ; 
when  deserted  by  the  Tories,  he  fled  to  the  Papists; 
when  abandoned  by  the  Pretender,  he  made  his 
peace  with  his  Sovereign ;  and  sought  an  asylum 
with  George  L  We  are  free  to  admit,  that  Bo- 
linghroke, in  his  connexion  with  the  Pretender, 
had  many  difficulties  to  encounter ;  that  the  Cheva- 
lier and  the  Earl  of  Mar  would  be  willing  to  attri- 
bute to  his  incapacity  and  tnachery,  rather  than 
to  their  own  rashness  and  ignorance,  the  failure  of 
their  expedition;  and  that  the  Scotch  would  be 
loth  to  lay  upon  their  General,  the  whole  blame  of 
their  misfortunes.  If,  however,  we  impartially  ex- 
amine the  political  course  of  Bolinghroke  during 
his  exile,  we  shall  find  little  to  approve  and  less  to 
admire.  We  shall  be  satisfied,  that  thoee  reflec- 
tions, which  he  published  on  Exile,  were  drawn  from 
the  writings  of  the  ancient  philosophers,  rather  than 
derived  from  his  own  feelings  or  experience. 

When  Lord  Bolinghroke  came  into  power  under 
the  Oxford  Interest,  although  he  entertained  those 
political  principles  which  were  peculiar  to  the  To- 
ries, it  most  be  admitted  from  his  own  confessions, 
that  he  entered  upon  office  with  those  vindictive 
feelings  and  furious  passions,  which  are  too  preva- 
lent in  party  times,  and  too  common  with  party 
men.    To  remove  the  W^higs  from  office,  and  se- 


cu«  themselves  as  long  as  possible  in  power ;  to 
reward  those  who  had  aided,  and  punish  those 
who  had  opposed  their  political  elevation,  were  the 
feelings  by  which  Bolinghroke,  in  common  with 
most  of  his  associates,  was  animated.  He  did 
not,  however,  carry  out  this  violent  and  prescrip- 
tive course ;  not  that  he  changed  his  mind  or  al- 
tered his  purpose,  bot  because  he  was  thwarted  by 
the  calmer  policy  of  the  Earl  of  Oxford.  This 
diversity  of  temperament  and  difference  of  policy, 
together  with  that  contempt  which,  upon  a  nearer 
approach  to  Harley,  and  a  fuller  trial  of  his  own 
abilities,  Bolinghroke  felt  for  the  capacity  of  Ox- 
ford, were  the  true  causes  of  that  fatal  rupture 
which  hurled  the  Tories  from  office,  and  covered 
their  leaders  with  attainders,  confiscation,  and 
exile* 

In  bringing  about  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  Lord 
Bolinghroke  rendered  essential  service  to  the  Tory 
party  and  to  the  English  nation.  The  Whigs  re- 
lied upon  the  Dissenters,  the  Bank  and  the  Allies. 
The  policy  of  the  Tories  was  to  prevent  occasional 
conformity — to  hinder  Dissenters  from  obtaining 
power  or  holding  office  under  the  administration — 
to  diminish  the  influence  and  patronage  of  the 
Bank,  and  to  bring  about  a  peace.  In  support  of 
these  cardinal  principles  of  his  party,  Bolinghroke 
was  powerful,  efficient,  and  successful.  He  tho- 
roughly understood  the  nature  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  of  which  be  was  a  member ;  and  it  was 
a  saying  of  his,  that  like  hounds,  they  grow  fond 
of  the  man  who  shows  them  game,  and  by  whose 
halloo  they  are  used  to  be  encouraged.  He  ex- 
erted to  the  utmost,  his  great  fatuily  influence — his 
boundless  energy — his  varied  learning  and  splen- 
did eloquence — and  carried  the  measures  of  the 
Tory  party  in  triumph  through  the  House.  No 
man  had  a  more  direct  and  powerful  agency  in 
bringing  about  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  than  his  Lord- 
ship. In  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  Whigs  and 
Allies ;  in  spite  of  the  difficulties  thrown  in  his  way 
by  pretended  friends,  and  the  sometimes  reluctant 
aid  and  inefficient  support  given  him  by  the  minis- 
try, he  persevered  until  every  obstacle  was  over- 
come, and  until  that  great  measure  was  accom- 
plished which  was  to  be  at  once  the  main  pillar  in 
his  impeachment,  and  the  proudest  monument  of 
his  political  renown.  While,  however,  we  are  dis- 
posed to  accord  praise  to  the  success  of  Boling- 
broke^s  exertions  in  behalf  of  his  party,  and  of  what 
he  conceived  to  be  the  best  interests  of  his  country, 
no  one  can  deny  that  his  Lordship^s  judgment  was 
blinded  by  the  inveterate  hate,  scorn,  loathing  and 
disgust,  which  he  so  early  acquired,  and  on  ail  oc- 
casions so  freely  expresses,  for  the  Earl  of  Oxford. 
We  know  not,  whether  the  figure  which  this  cele- 
brated statesman  makes  in  Bolingbroke's  letter,  is 
more  contemptible  or  ridiculous.  St.  John  was  as 
deeply  responsible  as  Harley  for  their  mutual  mis- 
fortunes, and  for  the  downfall  of  their  party.     If 
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Bolingbroke  had  bad  less  passion,  and  Oxford 
policy ;  if  the  Secretary  of  State  had  entertained 
greatrr  respect  for  the  opinions  of  the  Premier,  and 
the  Ivord  Treasurer  had  paid  more  regard  to  the 
wishes  of  his  friends ;  if  the  friendly  warning  and 
sage  injunctions  of  Swifl  had  been  observed,  they 
might  still  longer  have  preserved  their  party  in 
power,  and  their  friends  in  office,  and  themselves 
in  safety. 

The  following  extracts  will  show  the  manner  in 
which  Bolingbroke  writes  of  Oxford.  Speaking  of 
the  peace,  his  Lordship  says : 

"The  minister  who  was  at  their  head  showed 
himself  every  day  incapable  of  that  attention,  that 
method,  that  comprehension  of  different  matters, 
which  the  first  post  in  such  a  government  as  ours 
requires  in  quiet  times.  He  was  the  first  spring 
of  all  our  motions,  by  his  credit  with  the  Queen, 
and  his  concurrence  was  necessary  to  every  thing 
we  did  by  his  rank  in  the  State :  and  yet  this  man 
seemed  to  be  sometimes  asleep,  and  sometimes  at 
play  !  He  neglected  the  thread  of  business,  which 
was  carried  on  for  this  reason  with  less  despatch 
and  less  advantage  in  the  proper  channels,  and  he 
kept  none  in  his  own  hands.  He  negotiated,  in- 
deed, by  fits  and  starts,  by  little  tools  and  indirect 
ways,  and  thus  his  activity  became  as  hurtful  as 
his  indolence.**  Again:  '* Instead  of  gathering 
strength,  either  as  a  ministry  or  as  a  party,  we  daily 
grew  weaker.  The  peace  had  been  judged  with 
reason,  to  be  the  only  solid  foundation  whereupon 
we  could  erect  a  Tory  system ;  and  yet,  when  it 
was  made,  we  found  ourselves  at  a  full  stand. 
Nay,  the  very  work  that  ought  to  have  been  the 
basis  of  our  strength,  was  in  part  demolished  be- 
fore our  eyes,  and  we  were  stoned  with  the  ruins 
of  it.  Whilst  this  was  doing,  Oxford  looked  on  as 
if  he  had  not  been  a  party  to  all  which  had  passed : 
broke  now  and  then  a  jest,  which  savored  of  the 
inns  of  court,  and  the  bad  company  in  which  he 
had  been  bred  ;  and  on  those  occasions  where  his 
station  obliged  him  to  speak  of  business,  was  abso- 
lutely unintelligible !" 

From  these  extracts,  it  is  plain  that  nothing  can 
exceed  the  scorn,  contempt  and  ridicule,  with  which 
Bolingbroke  speaks  of  Oxford.  Without  entering 
into  a  comparative  view  of  the  personal  abilities  or 
political  conduct  of  these  great  rivals,  it  cannot  be 
denied,  that  on  the  most  trying  and  eventful  crisis 
in  the  lives  of  both,  Harley  exhibited  a  conscious 
integrity  and  moral  intrepidity,  which  was  in  stri- 
king contrast  with  the  assumed  boldness  and  dis- 
graceful flight  of  Bolingbroke.  Shortly  after  George 
I.  ascended  the  throne,  the  Whigs  took  the  resolu- 
tion of  impeaching  the  Tory  minister,  and  Boling- 
broke took  the  resolution  of  leaving  England.  The 
apologies  for  his  flight  are  plausible,  and  perhaps 
at  the  lime  were  satisfactory  to  his  friends.  He 
ought,  however,  to  have  stood  his  ground.  The 
violence  of  faction  rannot  intimidate  a  man  con- 


scious of  the  purity  of  his  intentions,  and  the  up- 
rightness  of  his  conduct.  Bolingbroke  may  have 
detested  Oxford  to  such  an  extent,  as  to  have  beer 
unwilling  even  to  be  tried  with  him ;  and  be  ma\ 
have  been  too  proud  to  distinguish  l)eforc  his  ene- 
mies, between  his  own  case,  and  that  of  the  Jjonl 
Treasurer.  These,  however,  are  excuses,  foundeij 
on  feeling  rather  than  reason,  which  serve  to  show 
the  violence  of  his  passions  rather  than  the  pro- 
priety of  his  course.  The  noblest  sjiectacle  which 
can  be  presented  to  the  mind,  is  that  of  a  gre^i 
statesman,  stripped  of  power,  deserted  by  his  friends, 
pursued  by  his  enemies,  loaded  with  impearhmentj 
and  bills  of  attainder,  and  yet  under  all  these  accu- 
mulated misfortunes,  sustaining  the  serenity  of  his 
mind,  and  tranquillity  of  his  temper;  by  the  li^hl 
of  his  own  example,  and  the  precepts  of  philosophy; 
cheering  his  desponding  followers,  and  by  the  un- 
aided power  of  truth  and  justice,  dispelling  the 
mists  of  slander,  the  clouds  of  adversity,  and  scat- 
tering to  the  winds  the  hosts  of  faction.  Such  a 
spectacle  might  Bolingbroke  have  exhibited  to  thf 
world  ;  but  the  exalted  spirit,  the  expanded  soul, 
the  divine  philosophy,  the  firm  morality  and  fear- 
less integrity,  were  wanting.  The  man  was  noi 
equal  to  the  occasion.  He  fell  to  the  ground,  when 
he  should  have  soared  to  the  heavens.  His  flight 
excited  at  once  the  contempt  of  his  enemies,  the 
pity  of  his  friends,  and  the  ridicule  of  the  world. 

It  will  be  difficult  for  the  warmest  admirers  ol 
Bolingbroke  to  justify  his  connection  with  the  Pre- 
tender. In  the  revolution  which  placed  the  Hoom 
of  Brunswick  on  the  throne,  the  most  enlightened 
and  patriotic  of  both  parties  had  concurred,  and 
history  does  not  record  a  public  act  more  impres- 
sive and  solemn  than  the  calm  and  determined  man- 
ner in  which  the  English  people  in  1688,  changed, 
not  their  government,  but  their  governors;  expelled 
the  fanatic  James  from  the  throne,  and  called  the 
Prince  of  Orange  to  the  helm  of  affairs.  Little 
had  occurred  to  diminish  the  joy  of  the  natioo  at 
the  expulsion  of  the  House  of  Staart,  and  none 
were  anxious  for  its  restoration  but  those  whose 
principles  were  utterly  at  war  with  the  genius  of 
English  liberty,  and  whose  ultimate  aim  was  tbe 
destruction  of  the  English  Constitution.  There 
was  nothing  in  the  character  of  the  Chevalier  to 
excite  the  regret  of  the  people  at  the  overthrow  of 
his  House.  His  conduct  was  calculated  rather  to 
weaken  the  small  party  that  still  adhered  to  him. 
than  to  bring  over  the  great  body  of  the  natioo  to 
his  cause.  He  conducted  himself  like  a  mas  »bo 
thought,  that  all  England  was  ready  with  open  arms 
to  receive  him,  when  his  only  followers  were  a  few 
Jacobites,  whose  rashness  and  folly  forever  thwarted 
their  own  designs,  and  who  received  encourage- 
ment from  the  wealth  and  influence  of  the  natioB, 
only  by  dark  hints  and  ambiguous  promises.  Theie 
was  neither  wisdom  in  his  councils,  nor  vigor  in 
his  arms.     A  people  whom  it  was  his  policy  to 
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surprise,  he  took  every  means  to  alarm.  The  se- 
crets of  his  cabinet  were  whispered  at  tea-tables 
and  in  coffee-houses;  the  most  important  affairs 
were  transacted  througti  mistresses  and  actresses. 
What  then  could  have  induced  Bolingbroke  to  em- 
bark his  fortunes  with  such  a  miserable  set  of  des- 
perate adventurers?  He  himself  has  made  the  con- 
fession— his  party  was  oppressed,  and  called  on 
him  for  aid.  It  was  not  to  relieve  his  country ^  but 
to  sustain  his  party^  that  he  engag^ed  in  treason 
against  his  native  land.  The  result  was  such  as 
might  hare  been  expected  from  the  principles  on 
'which  he  acted.  His  new  associates,  who  had  se- 
duced him  from  his  allegiance  and  duty,  charged 
bim  with  all  the  failures  which  their  own  rashness 
and  folly  produced.  Having  fled  from  England 
under  a  charge  of  treason  against  the  King,  he 
was  now  accused  of  treason  against  the  Pretender ; 
and  having  already  been  deprived  of  all  his  honors 
by  King  George,  he  was  now  dismisised  without 
ceremony  from  the  service  of  the  Pretender. 

Among  the  many  advantages  to  be  reaped  from 
a  Study  of  the  lives  of  public  men,  none  is  so  great 
or  so  useful,  as  the  lessons  of  practical  wisdom, 
and  the  maxims  of  private  deportment,  with  which 
it  usually  fills  the  reflecting  mind.  What  know- 
ledge can  be  of  greater  service,  than  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  arts  by  which  men  have  risen  to 
power  and  fame ;  with  the  motives  of  their  conduct, 
and  the  ground  of  their  principles ;  with  the  good 
they  have  done, and  the  evil  they  have  committed; 
indeed,  with  what  they  have  lefl  us  to  imitate,  and 
what  to  avoid?  And  as  great  events  differ  rather  in 
the  occasions  which  they  produce,  than  the  causes 
from  which  they  flow;  as  the  springs  of  human  ac- 
tion and  the  sources  of  human  distinction  vary  in 
appearance  rather  than  reality ;  as  the  moral  sense 
of  mankind  in  one  age,  is  nearly  the  same  in  ano- 
ther, and  what  is  estimable  to-day  is  likely  to  be  so 
to-morrow,  we  know  no  safer  path  for  the  young 
men  of  this  Republic,  either  to  follow  or  to  eschew, 
than  the  footsteps  of  those  who  have  advanced  or 
retarded  the  great  cause  of  public  liberty  and  so- 
eial  improvement. 

On  the  downfall  of  the  Oxford  ministry.  Lord 
Bolingbroke  was  attainted  of  high  treason,  and  was 
obliged,  or  rather  chose,  to  fly  in  order  to  save  his 
head.  The  recent  opposition,  headed  by  Sir  Ro- 
bert Walpole,  thirsted  for  the  blood  of  those  who 
had  so  long  stood  in  their  way  to  power ;  and,  in 
the  former  days  of  England,  there  was  but  one  step 
.  from  the  cabinet  to  the  scaflfold.  We  w^ill  not  enter 
into  the  merits  of  the  accusation,  which  the  new 
ministers,  flushed  with  victory,  brought  against  their 
predecessors  in  oflice,  nor  follow  Lord  Bolingbroke 
any  farther  than  we  have  done  in  the  various 
schemes  which  he  formed,  white  in  exile  for  his 
own  restoration,  and  the  reSstablishment  of  his 
party.  It  is  only  necessary  to  state,  that  during 
his  retirement  to  France,  he  of  course  sought  for 
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all  those  consolations  which  philosophy  aflfords.  It 
is  natural  for  a  great  mind,  in  adversity,  to  try  to 
soflen  and  if  possible  to  conceal  its  afflictions,  and 
when  shut  out  from  the  pursuits  of  ambition,  to 
amuse  itself  with  the  pleasures  of  study.  Pride 
will  not  allow  us  to  own  that  the  world  has  made 
us  miserable;  and  that  which  others  conceive  to  be 
evil,  we  try  to  persuade  ourselves  is  good.  Lord 
Bolingbroke  was  little  disposed  to  acknowledge 
that  any  thing  his  enemies  might  do  against  him, 
could  give  him  the  least  uneasiness;  and  therefore 
he  published,  shortly  after  his  return  from  banish- 
ment, his  *'  Reflections  on  Exile,''  a  little  treatise, 
written  very  much  after  the  stylo  of  Seneca,  but  at 
the  same  time,  ingenious  if  not  original,  and  elo- 
quent if  not  profound.* 


NATIONAL  ADVERSITY. 

An  imiuiry  into  the  effects  which  will  probably  result  from 
the  present  stmte  of  the  country. 

The  present  state  of  the  country  is  eminently  one 
of  adversity.  This  no  one  will  deny.  The  eviden- 
ces thereof,  meet  us  on  every  hand,  and  reiterate  in 
our  ears  painful  truths,  with  which  we  are  already 
too  well  acquainted,  and  which  we  would  fain  drive 
from  our  minds.  The  newspapers,  those  swift 
winged  messengers,  which  come  to  us  from  every 
part  of  our  wide-spread  country,  all  bring  intelli- 
gence of  losses  and  disasters,  and  of  causes  for 
disquietude  and  alarm ;  and  the  minds  of  reflecting 
men  seem  to  have  settled  down  under  a  melancholy 
consciousness,  that  the  sun  of  our  prosperity  has 
been  obscured  by  a  cloud,  whose  murkiness  and 
gloom  hang  above  and  around  us.  Commerce  lan- 
guishes. The  operations  of  trade,  formerly  moving 
on  easily  and  harmoniously  and  bringing  in  abun- 
dant wealth  to  the  operators  and  to  the  country, 
have  become  deranged,  embarrassed,  and  almost 
stagnant.  Men,  who  were  rich,  have  become  poor ; 
while  others,  who  still  have  means,  refuse  to  make 
new  investments,  or  embark  in  fresh  enterprises, 
because  ordinary  calculation  cannot  look  beyond 
the  gloom  and  uncertainty  which  envelope  the  chan- 
nels of  trade.  The  precious  metals,  which  con- 
stitute the  true  Money,  are  hoarded  up  in  cold,  mi- 
serly stone  vaults  and  iron  chests,  while  the  circu- 
lating medium,  until  very  lately,  has  been  almost 
entirely,  and  is  yet,  in  part,  composed  of  miserable 
trash,  viz.  illegal  shinplasters  and  suspended  bank 
paper.  The  currency  of  the  country,  from  being 
exceedingly  inflated  and  plethoric,  has  been  sud- 
denly and  greatly  reduced,  whi^e  property  of  all 
kinds,  which  gradually  went  up  with  the  increase 

*A8  a  similarity  between  these  remarks  on  the  '*  Reflec- 
tions upon  Exile,'*  and  an  essay  which  appeared  some 
time  since  in  the  Western  Monthly  Magasine,  may  be  ob- 
served, it  is  deemed  proper  to  state  that  they  are  both  froa» 
the  $amepen.—Ed.  Sou.  Lit.  Mn». 
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of  the  currency  and  the  fancied  prosperity  of  the 
nation,  has  been  left  to  follow,  heller  skeller,  in  the 
downward  path,  to  seek  its  level,  presenting  a 
mournful  scene  of  confusion  and  difficolty.  We 
are  evidently  in  a  transition  slate  ;  and  men,  as  yet, 
are  unable  to  judge  what  the  new  formation  will 
be,  or  on  what  basis  it  will  rest,  or  what  security 
it  will  afford  for  the  future.  Consequently,  all  the. 
capital  of  the  country,  whether  consisting  in  its 
alluring  gold  and  silver  that  jingle  merrily  to  the 
ear,  and  glitters  cheerfully  to  the  eye,  or,  in  the 
industry  and  intellectual  and  physical  ability  of  its 
people, — whether  in  the  richness  and  productive- 
ness of  its  soil,  or,  in  the  immense  advantages  af- 
forded by  its  extended  line  of  sea  coast, — its  rail- 
roads, canals,  rivers,  and  other  channels  of  intercom- 
munication,— whether  in  the  freedom  of  its  insti- 
tutions, or  in  the  inducements  held  out  and  the  op- 
portunities given  to  all  its  citizens  to  advance  in  the 
scale  of  human  gradation,  or  in  whatever  else  it 
may  consist,  labors,  in  all  its  efforts  at  any  thing  like 
productive  agency,  under  great  and  weighty  em- 
barrassments. Nor  is  this  all.  The  national  trea- 
sury is  empty — the  general  government  is  bank- 
rupt,— and  we  have  seen  its  very  servants  fling  at 
it,  petty,  notarial  protests,  reminding  us  of  the 
fable  of  the  ass,  kicking  the  netted  lion,  with  its 
dirty  plebeian  feet.  Many  of  the  individual  states 
also  are  in  a  still  worse  condition,  and  the  strength 
w^hich  God  gave  them,  has  been  so  reduced  by  le- 
gislative quackery  (we  make  no  party  distinctions,) 
that  many  years  must  necessarily  elapse,  before  we 
can  hope  for  their  full  recovery.  But  we  need  not 
swell  the  cataTogue  of  evils :  they  are  written  in 
the  consciousness  of  every  heart,  and  meet  the 
gaze  of  every  eye.  The  state  of  the  country  is 
one  of  adversity. 

Here  it  might  be  well  to  inquire  into  the  particu- 
lar causes,  both  proximate  and  remote,  of  this  state 
of  things ;  but  we  have  other  purposes  in  view. 
Whether,  therefore,  it  has  resulted  principally  from 
iofudicions  Tegisfation,  and  from  being  governed  too 
much,  or  from  overtrading  and  that  vile  spirit  of 
speculation  which  has  existed  in  every  part  of  the 
land  for  some  years  past ;  or,  from  all  these,  and 
many  other  causes  combined,  we  are  careless  to 
determine.  It  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  whatever 
may  be  the  particular  causes  of  our  present  na- 
tional adversity,  the  general  and  pervading  cause 
may  be  found  in  that  want  of  vigilance  and  discre- 
tion, both  on  the  part  of  rulers  and  people,  which 
has  been  superinduced  by  the  existence  of  many 
years  of  almost  uninterrupted  prosperity ; — this 
want  of  vigilance ftnd  discretion  being  manifested, 
on  the  part  of  the  people,  not  only  in  regard  to  the 
business  of  the  government,  bnt  even  to  greater 
extent  in  regard  to  their  own  private  affairs. 

Leaving  then  the  causes  of  our  present  unfortu- 
nate condition  to  shift  for  themselves,  it  becomes 
an   interesting   inquiry, — what  is  to  come  next? 


What  effects  will  probably  result  herefrom  t  Are 
there  still  deeper  depths  into  which  we  are  to  be 
plunged,  and  are  our  days  of  mourning  and  des- 
pondency long  to  continue  f  '*  Watchman,  what  of 
the  night  V — Guided,  we  think,  by  the  causality 
and  comparison  of  our  calm  reflective  hours,  but 
perhaps  allured  by  the  deceptive  whisperings  of 
hope,  we  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion — *'the 
morning  cometh  ;**  and  that  although  there  may  be 
darker  scenes  still  to  pass  through,  yet  the  nature 
of  the  effects  which  are  to  follow  our  present  ad- 
verse circumstances,  will  ultimately  be  decidedly 
BENEFICIAL.  Let  not  the  reader  start  at  the  seem- 
ing paradox !  We  are  well  aware,  that  thecommon 
attendants  of  "  hard  times**  do  not  well  accord  with 
the  splendid  figure  which  some  hare  pictured  to 
themselves,  as  of  the  very  life  of  national  well- 
being,  and  be  who  contents  himself  with  reading 
the  book  of  adversity  from  the  first  page  that  pre- 
sents itself,  will  find  nothing  written  there,  but 
tales  of  sorrow  and  distress — of  baffled  projects, 
blighted  hopes,  ruined  fortunes,  and  perhaps,  of 
broken  hearts ; — ^but,  if  he  would  only  pass  on  to 
the  other  leaves,  there  he  would  find  pleasant  and 
cheerful  stories,  growing  more  pleasant  and  cheer- 
ful as  he  advances,  which  would  make  him  forget- 
ful of  the  wofttl  past,  and  teach  him  that  though 
people  might  **  sow  in  tears,  yet  they  should  reap  in 
joy^'*  However  much  we  may  regret  the  difliMsul- 
ties  by  which  we  are  surrounded,  and  however 
much  we  may  wish  they  had  never  been,  yet,  since 
they  are  here,  if  we  wiU  but  reflect,  and  look  hope- 
fully but  a  little  way  into  the  future,  we  may  come 
to  the  bdief  that  the  declaration  of  holy  writ, 
'*  blessed  are  they  that  mourn,  ibr  they  shaU  be 
comforted,*'  is  true  in  more  respects  than  one,  and 
is  as  well  the  sentiment  oi  philosophy  as  of  Chris- 
tianity. 

Strong  in  the  belief  of  this  sentiment,  we  now 
proceed  to  specify  sonfte  of  the  benefits  which  result 
from  National  Adversity  in  general,  the  particular 
application  whereof  to  our  own  country  and  times 
wUl  naturally  occur  to  every  one*s  laind,  and  con- 
sequently, need  not  be  by  us,  specially  noted. 

The  first  beneficial  result  that  we  notice,  is  the 
expulsion  of  the  evils  which  are  commonly  engen- 
dered by  long  prosperity.  What  are  these  evils  \ 
A  little  thought  shows  us,  that  of  the  people  who 
compose  the  nation,  some  catch  a  spirit  like  unto 
that  oi  the  man  in  scripture,  who  said  "  Soul,  thou 
hast  much  goods  laid  up  for  many  years,  take  tbioe 
ease  and  be  merry  ;"  others,  who  still  continue  in 
the  walks  of  business,  become  inflated  with  vanity 
and  pride,  and  indulge  in  showy  pomp  and  ridicu- 
lous extravagance ;  some  become  profligate,  licen- 
tious and  corrupt ;  while  others  make  a  trade  of 
filling  their  own  pockets  from  those  of  the  vain 
and  luxurious,  and  become  narrow-minded,  avari- 
cious and  miserly :  indeed,  where  the  series  of 
prosperous  years  is  long  continued,  as  it  was,  for 
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instance,  in  one  period  of  the  history  of  ancient 
Rome,  society  becomes  divided  into  scarcely  more 
than  two  classes,  the  luxurious  and  corrupt  on  the 
one  hand,  the  avariciqni  on  the  other.  Under  such 
a  state  of  things,  selfishness  assumes  almost  uni- 
versal sway  ;  for  to  our  minds  the  profligate  spend- 
thrift is  quite  as  selfish  as  the  miser.  Philanthropy 
ami  patriotism  are  consequently  banished, — a  con- 
dition more  to  be  dreaded  than  any  we  can  imagine ; 
one,  in  which  free  institutions  must  perish,  and  in 
which,  the  tyrant,  who  would  protect  the  miserly 
in  the  hoarding  of  their  gold,  and  the  idle,  in  their 
profligate  expenditure,  would  be  welcomed  with 
shouts  of  rejoicing.  Now,  if  before  such  a  period 
arrives,  a  nation  becomes  impoverished  by  adver- 
sity, or  rather,  if  her  superfluities  are  thus  re- 
trenched, the  evils  we  have  enumerated  will  be  re- 
moved, and  their  baleful  consequences  prevented. 
Nor  does  the  benefit  stop  here.  The  people 
learn  to  practice  the  humble  virtues,  they  before 
despised  : — parents  educate  their  children  more  for 
usefulness,  and  lefts  for  show  ; — and  on  the  part  of 
almost  every  body,  there  is  a  return  to  industry, 
frugality,  economy,  living  within  one's  means,  con- 
stant activity,  cheerful  labor,  and  untiring  perse- 
yerance.  The  result  is,  things  begin  to  brighten  : 
every  day  adds  to  the  little  store  of  comforts  and 
consolations ;  and  as  the  years  roll  on,  those  who 
were  in  a  measure  overshadowed  by  the  darkness 
of  night,  begin  to  be  cheered  by  the  brightness  of 
morning,  and  ultimately,  in  the  full  sunlight  of 
peace  and  plenty,  arrive  at  the  sensible  couclusion, 
that  by  the  kind  aid  which  Providence  extends  unto 
all,  there  may  be  many  a  Job,  **  more  blessed  in 
his  latter  end,  than  in  his  beginning."  It  will 
easily  be  perceived,  that  where  all  the  individuals 
of  a  state,  under  the  influence  of  what  are  called 
the  humbler  virtues,  thus  advance  steadily  and 
aurely  on,  until  they  attain  a  comfortable  and  sub- 
stantial, though  not  a  showy  and  gorgeous  wealth, 
the  state  itself  must  just  as  steadily  and  as  surely, 
and  in  the  same  ratio,  advance  to  ahigh  rank  among 
the  empires  of  the  earth.  And  with  the  recollec- 
tion of  this  still  in  our  minds,  and  glancing  at  the 
courage,  endurance,  industry,  frugality  and  other 
virtues  of  those  noble  men  whose  posterity  we  have 
the  fortune  to  be,  we  cease  to  be  surprised  at  the 
high  rank  we  have  attained  in  the  scale  of  nations. 
We  plainly  see,  that  if  the  virtues  of  our  fathers 
could  have  been  entailed  on  their  children  without 
the  possibility  of  alienation,  there  could  be  no  limit 
prescribed  to  our  national  strength  and  greatness. 
But  we  need  not  stop  with  our  own  country  if  we 
wish  to  discover,  how  humble,  but  sterling  virtues 
have  accompanied  the  rise  of  nations,  and  showy, 
but  degrading  vices,  their  decline  and  fall.  The 
book,  history,  teems  with  illustrative  examples,  all 
serving  to  establish  the  truth  of  the  opinion,  that 
"  the  strength  of  a  nation  consists  not  so  much  in 
its  possessions  and  pecuniary  resources,  as  in  the 


spirit,  troth  and  virtue  of  its  members."  If  these, 
from  the  natural  tendency  of  man^s  nature  to  be 
lulled  to  sleep,  or  to  become  corrupted  by  the  exis- 
tence of  \nrosperity,  have  been  banished,  that  influ- 
ence is  certainly  beneficial  in  an  eminent  degree, 
which  recalls  them  from  their  exile  and  gives  them 
a  place  in  the  hearts  of  the  people. 

Another  advantage  is,  that  from  adversity,  peo- 
ple learn  political  wisdom.  In  the  halcyon,  fair- 
weather  days  of  prosperity,  every  thing  moves  on 
with  so  much  harmony,  and  with  so  much  monotony 
too, — the  events  of  (o-day  differing  from  those  of  yes  - 
terday,  only  in  being  of  brighter  hue, — that  from  day 
to  day  we  read  but  the  same  lesson  from  the  book  of 
experience,  and  consequently  remain  comparatively 
ignorant  of  the  things  which  make  for  the  nation^s 
future  welfare  and  peace.  Political  theories  are 
then  formed,  beautiful  as  dreams,  and  often  of  equal- 
ly as  light,  fantastic  stuflf,  and  when  applied  to  the 
operations  of  government  seem  to  work  well,  be- 
cause other  influences  continue  prosperity  in  spite 
of  such  make-weights  and  drawbacks.  But  when 
the  storm  of  adversity  comes,  deprived  of  the  sup- 
ports which  gave  them  a  show  of  strength*  politi- 
cal opinions  and  theories  are  put  to  the  proof,  and 
according  as  they  are  found  true  or  false,  men  will 
adopt  or  reject  them. 

But  not  only  do  we  learn  in  adversity  to  distin- 
guish between  true  and  false  theories;  we  also 
become  expert  in  the  use  and  application  of  true 
political  science,  and  are  thus  prepared  to  meet 
future  difficulties  as  they  may  arise,  or  to  foresee 
and  avoid  them.  How  would  the  mariner  be  skil- 
ful in  navigation,  if  he  had  never  been  in  a  storm  t 
Or  the  pilot  know  how  to  avoid  the  shoals  and  sand- 
banks and  rocks  which  may  beset  his  way,  if  he 
had  never  been  among  them,  and  knew  not  what 
they  were? 

Another  benefit  is,  that  demagogues,  the  pecu- 
liar curse  of  republics,  are  unmasked.  Who  has 
not  seen,  in  prosperous  times,  a  class  of  men  who 
flatter,  and  cajole,  and  excite  the  people  merely  for 
purposes  of  self-aggrandixement ;  who  worm  them- 
selves into  the  aflfections  of  the  community,  and 
thence  into  o^ife^  and  high  places,  where  ihey  may  ad- 
vantageously  fe^  upon  the  public  funds,  and  bask  in 
the  sunshine  of  popular  or  executive  favor  ?  Now, 
in  times  of  adversity,  the  people,  awakened  by  the 
perils  which  surround  them,  discover,  though  ever 
so  much  disguised,  the  artifices  of  these  dema* 
gogoes,  and  perceive  their  inability  to  safely  con- 
duct them  through  the  diflSculties  which  encompass 
and  beset  their  way.  The  result  is,  these  gentle- 
men have  permission  to  retire  to  a  well-deserved 
solitude.  And  on  the  other  hand,  when  a  state  i  i 
amid,  or  is  threatened  by,  serious  dangers,  "  great 
characters,  *  as  has  been  well  remarked  by  a  dis- 
tinguished writer  of  our  own  time'  (De  Tocque- 
ville,)  are  then  thrown  into  relief,  as  the  edifices 
which  are  concealed  by  the  gloom  of  night,  are 
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illuminated  by  the  glare  of  a  conflagration.  At 
Buch  dangerous  times,  genius  no  longer  refrains 
from  presenting  itself  in  the  arena :  and  the  people, 
alarmed  by  the  perils  of  their  situation,  4)ury  tb^ir 
envious  passions,  and  great  names  are  then  drawn 
from  the  urn  of  election." 

And  what  a  blessed  thing  Adversity  is,  in  weak- 
ening the  usually  mighty  force  of  local  interests, 
conflicting  opinions  and  discordant  passions !  Pros- 
perity engenders  many  bad  feelings  in  the  hearts 
of  men.  Under  its  influence,  they  become  indepen- 
dent, proud  and  self-reliant,  yet  avaricious,  envious 
and  jealous,  and  consequently  soon  learn  to  con- 
tend about  trifles,  and  to  quarrel  upon  the  slightest 
provocation.  It  is  not  difficult  to  perceive,  how  the 
same  feelings  may  exist  in  diflerent  portions  of  a 
state,  as  well  as  among  individuals.  But  when 
adversity  comes,  trifles,  selfish  considerations  and 
local  interests  are  forgotten  in  the  consciousness 
of  a  common  woe.  Bones  of  contention  are  thrown 
aside,  and  the  very  sections  of  country  between 
which  there  once  existed  so  much  of  division  and 
discord,  so  much  of  selfish,  envious  and  jealous 
feeling,  influenced  by  a  sense  of  common  and  press- 
ing danger,  or  by  the  sympathies  excited  by  mu- 
tuality of  suflTering,  become  linked  together  in 
strong,  fraternal  bunds. 

There  is  yet  another  benefit  of  national  adver- 
sity, which  some  may  think  more  imaginary  than 
real,  but  which  we  deem  of  more  importance  than 
any  we  have  enumerated.  We  mean  its  tendency 
to  recall  the  wandering  mind  of  man,  and  to  fix 
his  attention  and  affections  upon  the  Supreme  Ruler 
of  the  universe  ;  and  this,  on  the  well-recognized 
principle,  that  though  "no  chastisement  for  the 
present  is  joyous,  but  grievous,  yet  if  *  the  subject 
is'  properly  exercised  thereby,  it  yieldeth  the  peace- 
able fruits  of  righteousness  :'*  and  that,  when  one 
has,  as  it  were,  wandered  into  a  far  country,  and 
wasted  his  substance  with  riotous  living,  and  the 
famine  has  come,  and  he  would  fain  feed  upon  husks, 
and  no  man  giveth  onto  him,  he  is  naturally  led  to 
the  resolution,  "  I  will  arise  and  goto  my  Father." 

Nations,  as  well  as  individuals,  during  prosperity, 
become  vain,  and  wrap  themselves  in  robes  of  fan- 
cied security,  and  a  kind  of  independent  self-suffi- 
ciency. Leaning  confidently  upon  the  compara- 
tively frail  supports  of  fleets  and  armies,  and  other' 
contingencies  of  national  defence,  they  forget  the 
Power  on  high,  by  whose  word  "  the  strength  of 
serried  hosts  is  shivered,"  and  the  skeletons  of 
thousands  left  to  rot  and  bleach  upon  the  battle- 
field ;  and  by  whose  command  the  storms  of  ocean 
gather,  and  the  "dwellers  upon  the  sea"  are  wrecked 
and  left  to  sleep  beneath  the  wave.  Calamity,  by 
humbling  their  pride  and  self-sufficiency,  and  con- 
vincing them  of  their  wants  and  comparative  noth- 
ingness, destroys  this  forgetful ness,  and  thereby 
•ecures  the  favor  of  Heaven.  The  causes  which, 
"  from  danger,  produce  safety,  and  from  trouble, 


rest,"  are  then  put  in  motion,  the  storm  passes 
over — the  clouds  vanish,  and  then  all  hearts  are 
filled  with  gratitude  and  love — 

"  <3onvinced 

That  Heaven  bat  triei  their  virtue  by  afiiietioD  ; 
That  oft  the  clouds  which  wrap  the  present  boar. 
Serve  but  to  brighten  all  their  future  daya.'* 

We  have  thus  recounted  some  of  the  iroporliDt 
benefits  resulting  from  National  Adversity.  How- 
ever anamaluus,  at  first  blush,  they  may  i^>pear  to 
be,  yet,  in  reality,  there  is  nothing  in  them  pecu- 
liar or  strange.  They  are  governed  by  laws  bear- 
ing direct  analogy  to  many  others,  whose  opera- 
tions are  exhibited  through  the  whole  face  of  na- 
ture. The  waters  of  the  swollen  stream  are  tur- 
bid ;  if  diminished,  they  become  pure  and  pellucid. 
The  excision  of  redundant  limbs,  though  for  awhile 
it  may  mar  the  beauty  of  the  tree,  gives  strength 
and  vigor  to  the  remaining  boughs ;  and  ao  of  other 
exhibitions  profusely  scattered  throughout  crea- 
tion, and  "  known  and  read  of  all  men." 

It  was  a  remark  of  Yicessimu»Knox,  that  **  there 
was  undoubtedly  a  certain  degree  of  magnitade, 
at  which,  when  a  state  was  arrived,  it  must  of  ne- 
cessity undergo  the  alternative  of  being  purged  of 
its  peccant  humors,  or  falling  into  a  nerveless  lan- 
gour  and  decline."  And  pursuing  a  train  of  thooght 
suggested  by  the  same  author,  but  altered  to  suit 
our  own  nation  and  lime,  we  add,  that  perhaps  our 
own  country  has  already  reached  that  degree  of 
magnitude,  and  is  now,  under  the  operation  of  Di- 
vine Providence,  sufiTering  the  amputation  of  iu 
morbid  excrescences,  for  the  salvation  of  its  health 
and  existence.  It  may  lose  some  of  its  apparent 
wealth  aud  alluring  splendor,  but  it  will  save  and 
meliorate  its  morals  and  its  liberty.  Many  who 
have  made  haste  to  be  rich,  may  find  themselves 
suddenly  poor ; — property  may  be  reduced  from  a 
high  and  extravagant  estimate,  to  something  like  a 
reasonable  value,  and  many  things,  which  we  are 
wont  to  think  of  the  utmost  importance,  may  be 
swept  away  ;  but  let  them  all  go ;  for,  freedom  and 
virtue,  and  industry,  and  our  precions,  inestimable 
constitutionf  with  all  else  that  is  excellent,  shall 
survive  the  wreck,  and  emerge,  like  silver  and  gold, 
when  tried  by  the  fire,  with  new  value  and  addi- 
tional lustre.  A  ciTizsN  or  oHio. 

Chilicoihe,  Ohio,  Oct,  6M,  1842. 


LAFAYETTE. 


The  following  letter  was  addressed  by  Lafaj-etle  to  th* 
Midahipmeo  of  the  United  States  Frigate  Brandy  wise, 
who  presented  him  with  an  urn  on  his  arrival  at  Havre  is 
that  ship  in  1825.— JScL  S<m.  Lit.  Mesa. 

La  Grange^  Dec.  95. 
Gemtlbmbn  : — Having  lately,  with  aflfectionate 
delight,  received  the  beautiful  token  of  yoor  friend- 
ship, I  am  eager  to  hare  my  aeknowlsdgmeiits  ooa- 
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▼eyed,  not  only  to  the  kind  signers  of  your  most 
gratifying  address,  but  to  every  one  of  you,  my 
dear  young  friends,  on  whatever  part  of  the  globe, 
the  honor  of  the  Navy  and  due  protection  to  your  fel- 
low citizens  may  have  dispersed  you.  While  the  ad- 
mirable execution  of  the  fine  urn  and  of  the  heart- 
chosen  ornaments  will  be  certified  by  my  respectful 
friead  Mr.  Brown,  he  is  pleased  to  transmit  this 
inadequate  bat  cordial  exposition  of  my  gratitude. 

In  the  coarse  of  a  voyage,  most  endeared,  on 
every  account,  to  my  recollection,  T  have  been 
bmppy,  with  patriotic  pride  and  paternal  feelings,  to 
find  in  you,  the  worthy  perpetuators  of  Naval  glory, 
of  republican  devotion,  and,  amidst  enjoyments 
highly  cheering  to  an  American  veteran,  to  love 
you  also  for  your  share  in  the  exquisite  attentions 
so  very  afifectionaiely  bestowed  upon  me.  Let  me 
hope  that  whenever  distance  or  duty  will  allow  you 
to  visit  the  congenial  mansion  of  La  Grange,  we 
shall  here  meet  again  under  the  proudly  displayed 
and  fondly  cherished  flag  of  the  Brandywine, 

I  beg  you,  gentlemen,  to  accept  the  warmest 
thanks,  best  wishes,  and  afifectionate  blessings  of 

Your  old  grateful  friend. 

Lafatittb. 


THE  GREEK  DRAMATISTS. 

By  CHAILKS  MINNIOKBODB, 
Profe$»or  of  Humanity  m  the  CoUrge  of  William  <f>  Afory,  Va, 

^schylus  had  the  misfortune  to  be  overcome  in 
a  dramatic  contest  by  a  young  competitor,  who 
had  given  a  new  turn  to  the  theatrical  machinery, 
and  had  been  declared  victor  by  Cimon — the 
leader  of  the  younger  generation  of  that  time. 
This  rival  was  Sophocles. 

Individuality,  character  and  its  delineation,  as 
opposed  to  the  development  of  mere  fact,  form  the 
striking  peculiarities  of  the  genius  of  Sophocles.  It 
distinguishes  him  equally  from  iSSschylus,  as  from 
Euripides,  who  is  all  passion.  Sophocles  was 
about  a  generation  younger  than  iEschylus — and 
on  the  day,  when  iEschylus  and  his  brother  Amei- 
nias  wreathed  their  brows  with  laurels  gathered  in 
the  naval  battle  of  Salamis,  Sophocles  as  the  hand- 
somest youth,  led  the  Chorus  round  the  trophy 
erected  in  honor  of  that  victory.  The  self  same 
day,  too,  witnessed  the  birth  of  Euripides,  who 
was  born  in  Salamis. 

Sophocles  also  bears  the  impress  of  the  mighty 
events  which  illustrated  his  time.  The  great  deed 
had  been  done.  Millions  of  Persian  mercenaries 
had  been  slain ;  and  the  Persian  monarch,  attacked 
in  his  own  country  by  the  Greeks,  sought  an  hu- 
miliating peace,  and  Greece  was  free.  The  dis- 
tinction of  national  and  individual  character  had  been 
repressed  by  a  sense  of  common  danger,  and  the 


great  business  of  all  had  swallowed  up  every  lesser 
aspiration.  But  now  they  broke  forth  again,  and 
the  age  of  the  single  distinguished  characters  com- 
menoes.  Aristides,  Cimon,  Thucydides,  and  above 
all  that  beau-ideal  of  a  Grecian,  the  representa- 
tive of  the  whole  nation,  Pericles  Olympics,  arose, 
and  the  history  is  changed  from  the  history  of  a 
nation  to  that  of  individuals.  The  same  change 
we  observe  in  our  tragic  poet.  His  motto  is  cha- 
racter and  its  development — that  character,  reared 
and  formed  upon  the  lofty  reminiscences  of  the 
battles  of  Marathon,  Salamis  and  Platsa,  was  a 
noble  one,  and  Sophocles  is  a  noble  poet. 

The  development  and  exhibition  of  character 
necessarily  induced  a  more  artificial  composition 
of  the  drama.  The  parts  of  the  scenic  players 
became  more  important,  and  were  indeed  the 
principal  parts  of  the  play,  the  plot  was  rendered 
more  complicated ;  and  as  it  unfolded,  introduced 
the  catastrophe,  oftentimes  skilfully,  and  with  won- 
derful theatrical  effect.  But  the  beauteous  soul  of 
Sophocles,  whom  I  might  call  the  Polydetus  of  his 
art,  never  allows  theatrical  eflfect  or  passionate 
feeling  to  disturb  the  harmony  of  the  whole — his 
works  stand  on  their  high  Cothurnus  like  a  fault- 
less statue  of  Parian  marble — all  the  graces  hover 
around,  and  the  very  garments  are  decently  com- 
posed. 

He  is  particularly  powerful  in  representing  fe- 
male characters;  his  heroines  are  characterized  by 
tender  hearts,  yet  stern,  decisive  wills.  In  two  of 
his  pieces,  which  have  come  down  to  our  time,  he 
introduces  two  opposite  female  characters:  the 
lovely  but  timid  Ismene,  in  contrast  with  his  favo- 
rite character,  Antigone,  who  braves  the  King 
even  unto  death  in  the  fulfilment  of  her  sisteidly 
duties ;  and  the  weak  and  yielding  Chrysothemis« 
in  contrast  with  the  daring  Eleclra — the  faithful 
daughter,  the  avenger  of  her  foully  murdered  father. 
The  death  of  Clytemnestra  by  the  hand  of  her  son, 
has  been  chosen  as  the  subject  of  a  drama  by  the 
three  poets.  Let  us  consider  for  a  moment  their 
different  compositions. 

In  the  Co^phora;  of  iEschylus,  the  command  of 
the  god  urges  Orestes  to  the  murder.  He  is  the 
only  acting  person,  and  is  acting  alone  under  the 
command  of  the  god ;  nay,  even  when  at  the  sight  of 
his  mother  his  pity  is  roused,  his  silent  compa- 
nion, Pylades,  gives  up  the  part  of  a  person  mule ; 
and,  as  if  the  watcher  over  the  command  of  the 
god,  makes  him  execute  the  sentence.  His  sister, 
Electra,  is  a  lovely,  timid  creature,  in  the  house  of 
her  mother,  whom  we  pity  in  her  sad  distress,  and 
who  flies  "  a  stricken  deer*'  to  the  bosom  of  her 
brother,  her  natural  defender.  There  is  neither 
an  introduction,  nor  a  conclusion,  but  it  is  only  the 
second  piece  of  the  trilogy  Orestiad — a  short  sketch 
of  which  we  have  given  above.  It  would  be 
less  fair  to  give  an  exact  comparison  between  the 
Cboftphore  and  Sophocles'  Eleotra,  as  the  Cho«- 
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phone  18  bat  the  middle-piece,  which,  as  standing 
between  the  exposition  of  the  whole  drama  (in  the 
Ist  part)  and  the  catastrophe  (the  3d),  is  naturally 
less  fit  to  carry  away  the  hearer.*  And  yet  how 
powerful  is  this  play ! 

Clytemnestra,  frightened  by  a  dream,  in  which 
a  dragon  appeared  to  her  lying  in  her  arms  and 
drawing  milk  from  her  breast,  mixed  with  clotted 
blood,  sends  out  her  maids,  to  bear  offerings  to 
Agamemnon's  tomb.  These  are  met  by  Orestes 
and  Pylades ;  and,  a  recognition  baring  taken 
place,  the  two  deserted  children  pray  at  the  tomb 
of  their  father — to  favor  the  beginnings  of  Orestes, 
to  avenge  his  father  as  the  god  commanded,  ^gis- 
thus  dies  first.  Clytemnestra  is  called  on  the  stage 
by  the  servant,  who  tells  her,  "  they  that  were  ru- 
mored dead,  have  slain  the  living^' — upon  which 
Clytemnestra  exclaims, 

Ah  me,  I  understand  thee,  though  thy  words 
Are  dark ;  and  we  iihall  perish  in  the  toils, 
Even  as  we  spread  them.    Give  me  instantly 
The  slaughtering  axe;  it  shall  be  seen,  if  yet 
We  know  the  way  to  conquer  or  are  conquered.! 
Bat  Orestes  appears  on  the  stage : 

Thee  too  I  seek.    He  has  bis  righteous  meed. 
CiyCcsM.    Ah  me,  my  dear  ^gisthus,  art  thou  dead ! 
OreaUt.    And  dost  thou  love  the  man  ?  In  the  same  tomb 

Shalt  thou  be  laid,  nor  e'en  in  death  forvake  him. 
Clytemn.    Ah,  stay  thy  hand,  my  son :  my  child,  my  child, 

Revere  this  breast,  on  which  thou  oh  hast  slept. 

And  oft  thy  infant  lips  have  pressed  its  milk ! 

The  son,  who  had  already  raised  his  arm  against 
his  mother,  is  startled  at  this  imprecation,  and  hesi- 
tates: 

What  shall  I  do,  my  Pylsdes  ?    Restnined 
By  filial  reverence,  dread  to  kill  my  mother  ? 

But  this,  as  guardian  of  the  god's  commands,  in- 
terferes : 

Pyladet.    Where  then  the  other  oracles  of  FhcBbus, 

Given  from  the  Pythian  shrine?   The  faithful  vows, 

The  solemn  adjurations,  whither  vanished? 

Deem  all  the  world  tby  foes,  save  the  just  gods. 
OrcMtea,    Thou  hast  convinced  me ;  thy  reproofs  are  just. 

Follow  him :  on  his  body  will  1  slay  thee. 

Alive  thou  heldiit  him  dearer  than  my  father ; 

Then  sleep  with  him  in  death,  since  thou  couldst  love 
him, 

And  hate  the  man  who  most  deserved  thy  love. 
Clytemn.    I  nursed  thy  youth,  and  wish  lo  tend  thy  age. 
0r€9t€9.    What,  shall  my  father's  murd'rer  dwell  with  me  7 
Clytemn.    The  fates,  my  son,  the  fates  decreed  his  death. 
Orestea.    And  the  same  fates  decree  that  thou  shall  die. 
Clytemn.    Doest  thou  not  dread  a  mother's  curse,  ray  son  ? 
Ortttee.    That  mother  cast  me  out  to  want  and  misery .^ 
Clytemn.    My  son,  my  son  !  thou  wilt  not  kill  thy  mother? 
Orestea.    Thy  hand,  not  mine  is  guilty  of  thy  death. 
Clytemn.    Take  heed ;  avoid  a  mother's  angry  furies. 

*  It  is  very  likely,  that  all  the  other  pieces  of  ^schylus 
(Prom.,  Sept.  av.  Th.,  Persae,  Supplices)  are  middle  pieces. 
See  Weleker,  iGschylsBische  Trilogie  and  Droysen,  in  the 
preface  to  his  translation  of  iEschylus.  The  action  stands 
still,  and  i«  more  changed  into  one  grand  tableau. 

f  iGsch.  Choe.  v.  884-888. 

tibidv.  890-011. 


Ocsfes.    Relaxing  her«,  bow  shall  I  'scape  my  father's  f 
Clytemn.    Metbinks  while  yet  alive,  before  my  tomb 

I  pour  the  funeral  strain,  that  naught  avails  me. 
Oreatea.    Naught,  for  my  father's  fate  ordains  thy  death. 
Clytemn.     Ah  me !  I  gave  this  dragon  birth ;  I  nursed  him* 

These  terrors  of  the  night  were  more  than  phantoms ! 
Ortatu.    Foul  and  unnatural  was  thy  mord'roas  deed. 

Foul  and  unnatural  he  thy  punishment.' 

And  it  was  unnatural.     From  the  orchesti*  rise 

the  angry  goddesses,  when  Orestes  appears  again 

on  the  stage — bis  bands  dripping  with  his  mother's 

blood,  and  begin  their  persecuting  course : 

Onaim,    Hah !  look  ye  female  captives  [the  Chorus], «  hat 
are  these, 

Vested  in  sable  states,  of  Gorgon  aspect. 

Their  starting  locks  tangled  with  knots  of  vipers? 

I  fly,  I  fly,  I  cannot  bear  the  sight 
Chonu.    What  phantoms — what  unreal  shadows  thus 

Distract  thee  ?  Victor  in  thy  father's  cause. 

To  him  OMMt  dear,  start  not  at  fancied  terrors. 
Oreatea.    These  are  no  phantoms — no  anresJ  shadows ; 

I  know  them  now ;  my  mother's  angry  furies ! 
Chorua.    The  blood  as  yet  is  fresh  upon  thy  hands. 

And  thence  these  terront  sink  into  thy  soul. 
Oreatea.    Royal  Apollo !  How  their  numbers  awell ! 

And  the  foul  gore  drops  from  their  hideous  eyes. 
CAoms.    Within  are  la  vers.    Soon  as  thou  shalt  reach 

His  shrine,  Phoebus  will  free  thee  from  these  ills. 
Orcsfet.    And  see  you  nothing  there?   Look,  look!  1  see 
them. 

Distraction  's  in  the  sight :  I  fly,  I  fly.f 

With  deranged  mind  he  flies  from  the  stage.   Thus 
ends  the  piece. 

Sophocles  pursues  quite  another  plan.  In  his 
Electra,  the  whole  depends  on  her  character.  The 
bold  Electra,  deeply  afflicted  by  her  grief  over  her 
never-forgotten  father,  the  great  leader  of  the 
Greeks  in  the  Trojan  war,  enraged  at  the  shame- 
less life  which  Clytemnestra  leads  with  .£gisthus, 
brought  to  despair  by  the  cruel  treatment  she  suf- 
fers in  her  paternal  home  from  a  frivolous  mother, 
who  hates  the  sight  of  her,  as  always  reoadDdiog 
her  of  her  crime,  and  as  the  disturber  of  her  licen- 
tious pleasures, — she  is  every  thing — ^she  forms 
the  plan — she  puts  it  in  motion — assists  in  exe- 
cuting it.  Every  thing  that  occurs  in  the  plav, 
has  regard  to  her,  and  serves  only  to  display  her 
individuality.  The  command  of  the  god,  which 
also  here  leads  the  son  to  the  unnatural  deed,  is 
scarcely  observed,  and  recedes  before  her  presence. 
The  dramatic  effect  of  it  is  admirable.  Orestes, 
Pylades  and  their  Governor,  appear  first.,  and  in- 
form us  of  their  plan,  how  to  execute  the  command 
of  Apollo,  to  punish  the  murderers.     As  they  hear 

♦  iEsch.  Cho«.  V.  920-928. 

fiEsch.  Cho«.  104G-1060.  It  seems  that  the  furies  really 
started  up  out  of  the  floor  of  the  ort*hestra,  and  threatened 
Orestes  in  the  same  attire,  in  whirh  they  appear  in  the  Ea- 
menides,  couched  before  the  temple  of  Apollo,  and  wjilcb- 
ing  their  victim  ;  like  Banquo^s  ghost  appears  on  the  stage, 
visible  only  to  Macbeth,  or  Hamlet's  father  invisible  to  ihe 
queen.  .£scbylus  would  thus  have  prepared  already  in 
this  piece  their  appearance  in  the  following,  as  he  mostly 
does.  Compare  what  has  been  said  above,  of  Jo  in  Proa. 
Vinct.— Sou.  Lit.  Mess.,  Sept.  No.,  pg.  609. 
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a  voice  they  withdraw,  and  Orestes  proceeds  to  his 
father^B  tomb,  there  to  pray  to  him,  to  adorn  it  with 
libations,  and  to  sacrifice  his  hair  upon  it,  accord- 
ing to  the  command  of  the  god.     Electra  enters, 
in  coarse  garments,  and  without  the  usual  head- 
dress of  the  royal  daughters.     She  pours  forth  her 
grief  in  lamentations — first  alone,  then  to  the  Cho- 
rus, who  consist  of  the  principal  ladies  of  Mycene, 
dislieartened  that  her  brother  remains  away  so  long, 
whom  she  had  saved,  while  yet  a  child,  at  the 
death  of  his  father  and  sent  to  Phocis,  and  from 
whom  she  expects  now  deliverance  and  vengeance. 
Her  loud  complaints  induce  her  timid  sister,  Chry- 
sothemis,  to  come  and  warn  her,  no  longer  through 
her  persevering  obstinacy,  to  excite  the  hate  of  her 
mother  and  ^gisthus,  lest  she  should  experience 
yet  more  cruel  treatment.   Reproachful  and  scorn- 
ful is  the  answer  of  Electra,  who  sees  in  her  only 
the    faithless  daughter.     Chrysothemis,  yielding 
to  her  and  the  Chorus  is  persuaded   not  to  fulfil 
the    command    of   her   mother,    who,  frightened 
by  a  dream,  had  sent  her  out  to  bear  sacred  offer- 
ings to  the  tomb  of  Agamemnon ; — but  to  go  and 
pray  there  for  Orestes  and  his  return.     She  is 
gone,  and  the  Chorus  from  the  ominous  dream  of 
Clytemnestra,  in  which  Agamemnon  had  appeared 
to  her,  and  planted  his  staff'  in  the  earth,  out  of 
which  a  tree  grew,  whose  leaves  and  boughs  spread 
over  all  Mycenae,  derives  the  suspicion,  that  deli- 
verance is  near  for  the  race  of  Agamemnon,  and 
that  heavenly  vengeance  threatens  the  murderers. 
When  the  song  is  over,  Clytemnestra  comes,  and 
reproaches  her  daughter  with  her  perpetual  grief. 
The  confession  of  her  crime,  which  she  boldly 
avows,  follows ;  but  she  is  rebuked,  through  all  her 
excuses  and  apologies,  by  Electra,  who  answers  in 
Dot>le,  though  unfilial  anger.     Clytemnestra  is  just 
performing  the  sacrifice,  for  which  she  had  come 
outside  of  the  house,  where  stood  the  altar  of 
Apollo  Agyieos,  when  the  Governor  appears  with 
the  false  report  of  Orestes^  death.   The  scene  which 
follows  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  whole  of  dramatic 
literature.     The  utter  dejection  of  poor  Electra, 
the  ill-disguised  joy  and  exultation  of  the  unnatural 
mother,  exercise  a  magic  sway  over  our  feelings. 
The  Governor  is  introduced  as  a  welcome  guest 
into  the  house  by  the  Queen  herself;  she  leaves 
her  despairing  daughter  with  triumphant  scorn. 
Her  grief  is  represented  with  the  greatest  truth, 
and  in  the  most  affecting  colors.     In  contrast  with 
this  comes  Chrysothemis  elated  with  joy,  and  im- 
parts her  suspicion  that  Orestes  is  near.     She  had 
found  the  locks  which  he  had  cut  and  laid  on  the 
tomb  of  his  father,  and  had  conceived  the  hope  of 
his  return.      But  how  sorely  is  she  disappointed 
by  the  news  of  his  death  !     Now  her  soul,  which 
seemed  to  rise  in  joy  to  a  higher  degree  of  courage, 
subsides  again ;  and  she  fiees  from  the  desperate 
proposition  of  Electra,  that,  since  Orestes,  their 
last  hope,  was  dead,  she  should  join  her  in  the 


bold  design  of  destroying  ^gistbus.  In  vain  are 
her  appeals.  Electra  sends  her  angrily  away, 
herself  remaining  on  the  stage,  a  mourning  statue. 
The  Chorus  now  begin  their  dance  and  gloomy 
song,  but  in  praise  of  Electra : 

The  poor  £lectra  now  alone, 
Making  her  fruitless,  solitary  moan, 

Like  Philonela  weeps  her  father*8  fate. 
Fearless  of  death  and  every  hnraan  ill, 
Resolved  ber  steady  rengeance  to  ful6i ; 

Was  ever  child  so  good,  or  charity  so  great?* 

The  plot  draws  near  its  end.  Orestes  comes 
with  the  urn,  which  it  was  pretended  contained  his 
own  ashes.  That  celebrated  scene  follows,  in  which 
Electra  mourns  over  the  urn,  and  which  well  might 
move  an  audience  to  tears.  Having  at  last  recog- 
nized her  brother,  her  joy  knows  no  bounds ;  and 
relapsing,  since  she  has  a  protector,  upon  whom 
she  entirely  relies,  into  the  woman,  she  has  to  be 
recalled  to  reason  by  Orestes. 

Orettea.    I  would  not  damp  thy  joys,  and  yet  I  fear, 
Lest  they  should  carry  thee  too  far. 

Electra.  Oh  no  ! 

But  after  so  long  absence,  thus  returned. 

To  thy  afflicted  sister,  sure  thou  wouldst  not — 

Orestes.     Do  Mr  hat  7 

Electra.    Thou  wouldst  not  grudge  me  the  dear  pleasure 
Of  looking  on  thee? 

Orestes.  No,  nor  suffer  any, 

To  rob  thee  of  it. 

Electro,    Shall  I  then  7 

Orestes.  No  doubt ! 

Electra.    I  hear  that  voice,  my  friends,  I  never  thouglit 
To  hear  again !  Ye  know,  when  I  nscetved 
The  dreadful  news,  I  kept  my  grief  within, 
Silent  and  sad ;  but  now  I  have  thee  here, 
Now  I  behold  thee,  now  I  fix  my  eyes 
On  tbst  dear  form  which  never  was  foxgotten.f 

But  time  presses,  the  deed  must  be  done,  and 
Orestes  disappears  within  the  house.  Electra  re- 
mains on  the  stage,  and,  like  Lady  Macbeth,  lis- 
tens breathlessly.  The  voice  of  Clytemnestra  is 
heard — **  0, 1  am  wounded !"  **  Another  stroke, 
another  if  thou  canst,"  stem  Electra  cries.  We 
shudder  at  the  boldness  and  fierceness  of  her  cha- 
racter. Then,  when  the  door  opens,  and  Orestes 
and  Pylades  appear : 

Electro.    Behold  them  here  ;  their  hands 
Dropping  with  gore.— A  pious  sacrifice 
To  the  great  god  of  war !  How  is  't,  Orestes  f 

Orestes.    Tis  very  well,  all 's  well,  if  there  be  truth 
In  great  Apollo's  oracles  \t 

Afler  this,  it  was  very  diflScuIt  to  bestow  upon 
the  murder  of  ^gisthus,  which  followed,  due  im- 
portance, and  to  prevent  the  tone  of  the  drama 
from  sinking  from  its  tragic  height.  The  poet 
avoids  this  beautifully.  iEgisthus,  who  was  not 
in  the  palace,  had  been  sent  for,  to  receive  the  news 
of  the  death  of  Orestes.  He  comes  full  of  joy, 
and  demands  to  see  the  dead.  A  corpse  is  disco- 
vered enshrouded  in  a  veil.  j£gisthus,  who  be- 
lieves it  is  that  of  Orestes,  exclaims — 

*  Soph.  El.  V.  1074-81.    t  lb.  1271-87.    t  lb.  1422-25. 
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What  ft  sight  is  here  ! 

O,  Deity  Sapreme !  this  could  not  be 

But  by  Thy  will ; — and  whether  Nemesis 

Shall  still  overtake  me  for  my  crime,  I  know  not. 

Take  off  the  veil,  that  I  may  view  him  well ; 

He  was  by  blood  allied,  and  therefore  claims 

Oar  decent  sorrows. 
OrtMUa.  Take  it  off  thyself; 

T  is  not  my  office ;  thee  il  beat  befits 

To  see  and  to  lament. 
JEgi^ua.  And  so  it  does. 

And  I  will  do  it.    Send  Clytemnestra  hither. 
Orutes.    She  is  before  thee  !* 

^gisthus  has  taken  off  the  veil,  and  sees  the  corpse 
of  Clytemneatra.  Now  the  reward  await«  him. 
Orestes  pursues  him  within  the  house  and  kills  him 
at  the  same  spot  where  Agamemnon  had  been  mur- 
dered, whilst  the  Chorus  ends  the  whole  with  the 
hope,  that  now  the  house  of  Atreus  *'  was  by  one  ad- 
▼enturous  deed  to  freedom  and  to  happiness  resto- 
red."— Of  the  other  tragedies  of  Sophocles,  which 
we  still  possess,  Antigone  is  of  surpassi  ng  beauty.  I 
will  insert  here  the  sketch,  which  Professor  Wool- 
sey  gives  of  it  in  the  preface  to  this  play  : 

"  The  subject  of  this  noble  drama  is  a  contest  be- 
tween divine  and  human  law,  or  the  higher  and  the 
lower  principles  of  justice ;  and  the  motives  of  the 
contest  are  a  sister's  love,  and  sense  of  religious 
obligation  on  the  one  hand,  and  resentment  for  viola- 
ted authority  on  the  other.  Creon,  King  of  Thebes, 
ordains  that  the  body  of  Polynices,  who  had  fought 
against  his  country,  in  order  to  recover  a  sceptre 
unjustly  withheld  from  him  by  his  brother,  shall  lie 
unburied,  a  prey  to  birds  and  beasts ;  and  the  pen- 
alty for  violating  the  edict  is  death.  This  edict 
was  justifiable  as  a  piece  of  state-policy,  but  un- 
hallowed as  disregarding  the  rights  of  the  dead  and 
of  the  powers  below.  Antigone,  one  of  the  sis- 
ters of  the  deceased,  resolves  to  bury  him  at  all 
hazards,  notwithstanding  the  dissuasions  of  her 
more  timid  and  cooler  sister  Ismene.  She  is  de- 
tected, and,  though  betrothed  to  the  son  of  Creon, 
is  sentenced  to  be  buried  alive.  Here  divine 
justice  shows  its  might  by  bringing  down  upon 
the  King  the  mischiefs,  that  grew  out  of  his  pride 
and  passion.  For,  his  son  Haemon,  after  a  vain 
attempt  to  bend  his  father^s  purpose,  dies  by 
his  own  hand  in  the  tomb,  where  Antigone  had 
closed  her  life  by  hanging ;  and  his  wife,  Eurydice, 
stabs  herself  in  the  violence  of  her  grief.  Thus 
the  self-witted  man  stands  crushed  by  the  double 
stroke  of  the  avengers,  like  a  victim  brought  to  the 
altar  of  divine  wrath.  If  human  law  had  been 
honored  by  the  Virginia  death,  divine  law  moves 
onward  with  traces  of  a  more  dreadful  devastation, 
and  triumphs  at  the  close. 

"  The  character  of  Antigone  is  that  of  one,  who 
has  laid  aside  all  ordinary  feeling,  and  is  absorbed 
by  the  sole  purpose  of  burying  her  brother.  Her 
purpose,  through  indignation  at  the  edict  of  Creon, 

"Soph.  El.  V.  1466-74. 


has  gained  soeh  strength,  that  she  rejeets  her  sis- 
ter's dissaasives  with  harshness,  treats  Creon  with 
scorn,  and  seems  to  have  forgotten  her  espoossls 
to  Hoemon.  In  this  way  the  poet  makes  her  siaad 
quite  alone  in  the  sublime  attitude  of  a  seeloded 
virgin,  enabled,  by  the  power  of  afleetioo,  to  oppose 
the  whole  power  of  law  and  panishmenL  What- 
ever of  harsh  or  mascoline  appears  in  her  conduct, 
is  owing  to  her  highly  excited  feelings;  for  her 
native  disposition  was  coneehred  of  as  ezqoisitely 
tender  and  feminine,  if  we  mar  jodge  from  lbs 
subdued  tone  of  her  last  song  before  her  death,  and 
from  that  beautiful  line 

•i*  rot  vwix9€Ufj  i\\h  e»/if«Xe7v  I'f vv. 

and  if  we  may  suppose  the  Antigone  of  the  (Edi- 
pus  Colonos,  and  the  Antigone  of  this  play  to  be 
one  and  the  same  in  the  gronndwork  of  their  cba- 
racters  " 

It  will  be  interesting  to  readers  to  learn,  that  the 
Antigone  has  been  brought  oat  again  on  the  stife 
in  Berlin  and  Leipsic,  under  the  management  of 
Ludwig  Tiek,  with  the  music  of  Mendelsohn  Bu- 
tholdy. 

Philoctetes  and  the  Trachinie  are  very  interest- 
ing, as  they  elevate  even  the  severest  bodily  pain 
to  a  proper  subject  for  theatrical  represeoution 
with  that  same  ingenuity,  with  which  the  artist  of 
the  Laoeoon  has  done  it  in  sculpture.    His  Ajsx 
might  serve  to  rebuke  the  French  critics  with  their 
unity  of  place, — and  as  to  the  ^sthetical  question, 
whether  the  poet  ought  to  have  omitted  the  eod  or 
not — it  appears  to  be  rather  of  the  same  stamp 
with  the   opinion  of  those   philologists,  who  ais 
sorry  that  the  Iliad  does  not  end  with  the  eighteenth 
book,  from  the  important  consideration,  that  Acbil- 
les'  anger,  which  in  the  proocenium  is  professed  ss 
the  subject  of  the  poem,  has  there  ceased.    The 
character  of  Ajax  himself,  is  very  well  drawn,  tsd 
quite  Homeric.     His  noble  grief  at  his  misdeed, 
his  firm  resolution  not  to  survive  his  disgrace,  his 
fondness  for  his  child,  combine  to  excite  all  our 
feelings  for  him.     The  two  GBdipas,  CEdipos  Tj- 
rannus  and  CEdipus  in  Colono,  are  his  most  eele- 
brated  pieces.      The  plot  of  the  first  is  won- 
derful, and  indeed  may  be  esteemed  perfect    We 
cannot  sufficiently  admire  the  depth  of  the  poet's 
genius,  when  the  very  step,  which  the  skeptic 
queen  makes  to  prove  the  futility  of  the  oracles  of 
the  gods,  forms  the  foundation  to  the  following  dis- 
covery of  the  horrible  confusion.     But  the  eod,  the 
last  appearance  of  the  unfortunate  CEdipos  is  almost 
too  horrid,  and  exceeds  perhaps  the  limits  of  betoty. 
So  much  the  softer  and  more  reconciling  is  iho 
spirit,  which  reigns  in  the  CEdipos  Cdonos,  which 
we  shall  notice  hereafter. 

I  have  already  called  Sophocles  the  Polydetos  of 
his  art.  In  his  beauteous  soul  every  tbiag  is  roood 
and  smooth,  and  the  graces  spread  their  cbarmsover 
his  works.     He  is  the  •«  Attic  bee,"  a  Syren,  who* 
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emblem  his  citizene  placed  upon  his  tomb.  If  I, 
with  many  others,  still  prefer  iEschylas  to  him,  it 
is  for  the  sam^  reason,  that  we  place  Phidias  above 
Polycletus,  and  because  it  is  a  pleasanter  sight,  to 
see  man  yet  striving  for  the  highest,  with  the  near 
prospect  of  reaching  it,  than  to  see  him  standing 
on  the  highest  summit,  and  being  ther^  adinonished 
of  the  sad  truth,  that  now  his  course  must  be  down- 
wards. The  tragic  muse  descends  from  her  ex- 
alted height  with  the  appearance  of  Euripides. 

As  to  the  Electraof  this  poet,  we  have  not  thought 
it  proper  to  examine  it ;  it  is  perhaps  the  most  un- 
happy of  all  his  compositions,  and — as  only  his 
^reat  faults,  scarcely  ;iny  6f  his  virtues,  could  be 
be  shown  in  it — we  should  wrong  him  by  bringing 
it  here  extensively  before  the  public.  To  do  him 
jastice,  we  must  first  cast  a  glance  at  the  changes, 
which  the  state,  in  the  short  time  of  perhaps  twenty 
years,  had  undergone.  If  we  fix  the  year  450  as 
the  zenith  of  the  glory  of  Athens,  the  succeeding 
years  show  a  downward  course.  The  city  of  Mi- 
nerva tumbles  from  its  base,  and  retains  nothing 
but  its  splendor,  and  a  testlefss  democracy,  which 
from  year  to  year,  changes  more  and  more  into 
mobocracy.  Its  foreign  enemies  were  vanquished, 
even  in  their  own  countries,  and  an  honorable  peace 
had  taken  place.  But  no  rest  followed  for  Greece. 
The  immense  treasures,  which,  by  the  capture  of 
the  Persian  camps,  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
Greeks,  had  changed  their  former  manners.  Their 
lively  spirit  soon  indulged  in  luxury  of  all  kinds, — 
riches  became  desirable,  and  in  their  train  followed 
selfishness  and  discord.  The  perpetual  quarrels 
between  the  two  rival  states  of  Sparta  and  Athens, 
became  soon  the  principal  means  by  which  indi- 
viduals or  factions  pursued  their  selfish  purposes ; 
and  of  true  Greek  patriotism,  only  the  remefmbrance 
existed — ^The  feeling  itself  was  gone.  Pericles 
ruled  the  unquiet  people  with  wonderful  skill ;  and 
under  his  admirable  government,  which  existed  in 
fact,  though  not  in  name,  the  corruption  which 
seized  on  the  state,  was  less  perceptible ; — bdt  even 
Pericles  contributed  to  accelerate  it  by  being  the 
first,  who,  through  the  adoption  of  the  old  revolu- 
ticmary  measures,  shook  the  venerable  frame  of  thef 
old  Constitution.  He  foiind  but  too  many  imita- 
tors— scarcely  any  of  them  bad  his  honesty  and 
moderation, — and  those  few,  who  had  it,  wanted 
bis  skill  and  influence  to  guide  thef  multitude  f  He 
died  of  the  plague  in  429,  just  as  he  had  begun  ther 
Peloponnesian  war,  which  no  one  but  he  was  able 
fo  carry  to  a  prosperous  end.  He  left  Athens  with- 
out a  head  ;*  and  as  if  with  him  all  restraint  was  at 

*^How  true  this  29,  we  cair  presiime  from  the. fact,  ihat 
When,  in  430,  some  Demagogues  hiused  the  people,  who  had 
become  desperate  by  the  miseries  the  occupation  of  the 
Attic  territory  by  the  Spartans  had  brought  on  them,  against 
him,  and  caused  him  to  resign ;  the  people  after  less  than 
■ix  months  returned  to  him,  and  requested  him  humbly  to 
take  again  the  reins  of  the  government  into  his  bands. 


an  end,  all  the  evils^  which  had  already  been  vtrork- 
ing  secretly,  bresCk  out.  Sensuality  and  passion, 
insatiableness  in  pleasures,  greediness  of  momen- 
tary enjoyment,  an  unruly  will,  and  puerile  incon- 
stancy, are  the  principal  features  in  the  political 
life  of  tMs  period ;  whilst  in  the  place  of  th£f  devo- 
tion and  piety  of  their  ancestors,  a  kind  of  illumi- 
nation had  tsiken  place,  which,  in  its  shallow  soph- 
istry, led  only  to  the  contempt  of  ev^ry  thing  that 
was  holy,  bat  had  nothing  in  it  to  supply  the  void^ 
left  after  the  abolition  cff  the  inherited  creed.  Un- 
ruly passion  on  the  one  hanid,  and  a  8elf-conceited< 
talkative,  sophistical  philosophy  on  the  other,  fonnl 
the  character  of  the  educated  Athenians  at  that 
time,  and  the  traces  of  it  are  but  too  visible  in  the' 
favorite  poet  of  the  people  of  this  age — Euripides. 
Euripides,  born  480  b.  Christ,  had  received  an  ex- 
cellent education ;  he  was  first  destined  for  an  ath- 
letic career ;  but  his  genius  led  him  to  the  study  of 
poetry  and  philosophy.  He  had  certainly  an  ardent 
and  highly  gifted  mind ;  an  often  brilliant  imagi- 
nation is  displayed  in  his  writings,  and  many  of 
his  pieces,  and  a  great  many  single  passages  through- 
out his  works,  bate  an  enduring  worth.  But  he 
wants  the  high  ideas  and  noble  thoughts  as  well  as 
the  intuitive  genius  of  ^schylus — and  possesses 
scarcely  a  trace  of  the  beauteous  harmony  and  re- 
flecting clearness  of  Sophocles.  The  want  of  the 
one  caused  him  to  treat  the  gods  and  heroes  not 
as  such,  but  as  Athenians  of  his  time ;  he  made 
tragedy  descend  from  its  high  cothurnus  to  the  so- 
das of  the  modern  comedy,  whose  father  he  is  (I 
speak  of  the  comedies  of  Menander,  Diphilus  and 
Philemon.)  We  see  no  longer  heroes,  but  men, 
weak  men,  whose  only  strength  consists  in  fiery 
passion.  He  is  besides  rather  a  poet  of  talent, 
thati  of  what  we  call  genius.  In  his  works  there 
is  less  of  intuition,  than  of  study ;  and  as  he  pos- 
sessed not  the  harmonious  moral  strength  of  Sopho- 
cles,— with  all  bis  talent  and  art,  and  in  spite  of 

The  difference  of  the  times  can  also  {>e  shown  from  the 
different  appeatrance  of  their  two  leaders,  Pericles  and 
Creon.  Pericles,  adhering  strictly  to  the  ancient  customs 
and  niles  of  decency,  was  never  te6n  laughing  in  public, 
and  blamed  himself  when,  at  the  burial  of  hislsst  son,  who' 
also  died  of  (he  pfague,  his  grief  carried  him  so  far  beyon(f 
the  limits  of  the  then  estacblished  decency,  that  he  did  not 
conceal  his  tears  from  the  attending  mtfttitode.  He  never 
coufrte  J  the  people,  but  showed  himself  only  in  public  to 
keep  them  in  ordef.  Vet  he  bad  such  a  high  idea  of  bis 
native  city,  that  he  never  went  tathe  Pnyz  without  remind- 
ing himself  of  it,  that  he  was  goinfg  t<y  spedk  "  before  Athe- 
nians." He  was  the  most  poWerfM  speaker :  so  that  be 
was  called  Peticles  Olympios,  and  said  to  carry  a  thunder- 
bolt on  hts  tongue ;  but  fate  spoke  in  the  same  quiet  and  de- 
cent style,  which  he  was  anxious  (o  maintain  everywhere. 
What  adiffierent  picture  is  left  to  us  of  his  successor,  Creon ! 
His  bragging,  flattering  the  lower  classes  ;  bis  impudence 
in  praising  himself,  and  slandering  others ;  bis  coarse  ap- 
pearance ;  his  exciting  manners  on  the  rostrum ;  jerking 
with  the  bands  ;  tearing  his  garments,  etc.,  [vid.  Plutarch, 
Nic.  c.  8.,]  bear  the  stamp  of  a  new  age.  Comp.,  Ottfr.,? 
Muller,  Handbuck  des  Archaslogic,  pg.  78. 
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the  theatrical  effect  of  his  passionate  characters, 
nearly  the  whole  of  his  pieces  want  that  first  of 
all  requirements  in  any  production  of  art — unity. 
I  am  aware,  how  great  a  favorite  Euripides  is 
with  most  of  the  readers  of  classical  literature.  I 
too  admire  him,  and  when  I  had  first  written  these 
lectures,  not  having  read  of  late  many  of  his  trage- 
dies, I  bore  in  mind  only  the  delight  I  had  so  often 
taken  in  reading  them,  and  remembered  those  ad- 
mirable Chorusses  of  the  Phoenician  Virgins,  Iphi- 
genia  in  Aulis,  Ion,  the  Baccba;,  &c.,  and  thought 
of  the  mighty  magic  of  his  passions, — but  a  new 
perusal  of  his  tragedies  destroyed  this  fancy,  and 
I  am  compelled  to  state,  as  my  opinion,  that  the 
faults  before  adverted  to,  are  undeniable  in  this 
poet.  His  prologues  have  so  often  been  noticed, 
that  I  will  not  delay  you  with  them.  I  remark 
only,  that  besides  placing  the  audience  au  f<nt^  as 
to  the  complicated  intrigue  of  the  play,  in  which 
he  often  deviated  from  the  established  narrations, 
they  are  not  unfrequently  the  medium,  by  which  he 
binds  different  actions  in  his  dramas  together.  For 
instance,  his  Hecuba,  certainly  in  many  respects 
one  of  his  best  tragedies,  consists  of  two  altogether 
incoherent  pieces,  but  which  are  kept  together 
through  the  prologue  of  the  ghost  of  Polydorus. 
We  find,  of  course,  a  greater  complication  in  his 
dramas,  than  in  those  of  his  predecessors ;  but  the 
gradual,  and  naturally  necessary  development  and 
explication  of  them,  is  wanted.  Yet  in  a  great 
part  of  them  he  must  take  his  refuge  in  a  "  Deus 
ex  machina,"  only  to  solve  the  plot,  or  to  do  jus- 
tice to  the  injured  heroes  of  the  play.  So  we  find 
it  in  his  Orestes,  Hippoly  tus,  Supplicants,  Iphigenia 
in  Tauris,  Bacchse,  Helena,  Electra. 

The  principal  fault  in  his  complications  is,  that 
they  are  not  necessary  and  sufficiently  natural,  but 
too  accidental  and  artificial.  He  was  often  led  to 
them  by  the  desire  to  bring  out  something  new,  in 
a  form,  in  which  it  had  not  yet  been  composed  by 
his  rivals.  For,  the  subjects  of  the  drama,  being 
chosen  from  the  stock  of  the  Greek  mythology, 
were  naturally  enough  exhausted  by  the  fecundity 
of  the  dramatic  poets,  as,  for  instance,  we  find  the 
story  of  CEdipus,  of  Agamemnon,  Orestes  and  others* 
treated  by  all  three  of  them.  A  truly  intuitive 
and  original  genius  would  not  have  required  this 
means,  which  besides  is  often  rather  awkwardly 
made  use  of. 

His  mind  is,  notwithstanding  those  many  decla- 
mations on  morality,  which  we  find  in  his  dramas, 
not  so  pure  and  noble,  as  those  of  JBschylus  and 
Sophocles.  His  dear  self  appears  often  in  the 
mouths  of  his  actors,  and  in  a  manner  which  does 
him  little  honor.  His  rancorous  utterances  against 
his  great  rival,  .^schylus,  (for  the  pieces  of  the 
latter  were  against  the  custom,  but  by  a  special 
law  of  the  Athenian  people,  still  performed  after 
his  death,)  are  very  unbecoming  in  tragedy,  and 
show  a  little  mind. 


As  in  trifling,  so  also  in  the  most  important 
points,  he  degraded  and  demoralized  the  Attic  stage. 
His  dramas  could  not  bat  diffuse  contempt  of  the 
gods.     Euripides  has  often  been  praised  for  his 
ridiculing  them.     He  has  been  called  philosophical 
and  groat  in  his  morals  by  short-sighted  zealots,  and 
men  deceived  by  the  beauty  of  the  single  lines. — 
To  me,  he  appears  to  belong  to  those  shallow  minds — 
a  great  number  of  which  we  might  find  also  in  our 
days,  who,  having  tasted  little  of  philosophical  doc- 
trines, are  so  much  delighted  with  their  wisdom, 
that  the  creed   of  their  ancestors,  that  religion 
which  inspired  them,  that  devotion  which  made 
them  great,  appears  to  them  quite  ridiculous;— 
their  splendid  understanding  overlooks  its  claims 
entirely,  and  smiles  with  contempt  or  pity  on  those 
who  confide  in  it.    But  the  high  thoughts,  the  great 
truths,  which,  though  often   mixed  with  errors, 
form  always  the  foundation  of  sincere  devotion,  are 
inaccessible  to  what  is  called  their  enligfateoed 
spirit.     Such  narrow-minded,  sophistical  persons, 
will  find  a  good  teacher  in  ^*  the  great  Euripides," 
who,  in  his  wisdom,  is  so  Uind  that  he  cannot  see 
the  grandeur  of  a  religious  idea,  because  his  little 
mind  clings  only  to  some  trifling  circumstances, 
by  which  it  is  accompanied.     He  undermined  the 
religious  devotion  of  the  peopfe,  and  this  influence 
of  his  works  was  demoralizing ;  for  truly,  rcligioos 
feelings,  even  though  they  be  filled  with  errors,  form 
always  the  great  foundation  of  moral  strength  in  a 
people ;  and  when  they  are  gone,  the  people  become 
degenerate.     These  are  the  faults  of  his  time,  and 
his  own.     For  them  he  was  bated  and  scorned  by 
Aristophanes.* 

*  Not  to  be  too  hMtilj  criticised !  I  think  it  needful  here 
to  obserre,  that  the  article  on  Earipidet  does  not  yet  clost 
here. 


THE  POETRY  OF  THE  MESSENGER, 

[We  thank  oor  able  and  experienced  correspondent  most 
sincerely  for  the  excellent  advice  he  gives  as  in  the  sub- 
joined communication,  and  we  promise  him,  if  possible,  to 
profit  by  it.    The  comparative  indolence  or  indifference  of 
the  Southern  Muse,  has  long  been  a  subject  of  surprise  ;— 
for,  that  the  materiel  exists  among  as,  and  exists  in  abun- 
dance, no  one  can  reasonably  doubt.    From  various  cadse», 
the  ardent  spirits  of  the  South  have  been  allured  by  oihcf 
objects,  and  into  othei  paths  of  literary  composition— bat 
we  hope  ere  long  to  have  our  pages  embellished  by  fto<n€  of 
the  richest  effusions  of  poetical  genius.    Adopting  the  hint 
of  oar  correspondent,  we  hereby  offer  an  honorary  premium 
of  a  silver  medal  or  cup,  valued  at  ten  dollars,  for  the  beit 
Poem  cont^iining  not  less  than  75  nor  more  than  150  lines, 
whir;h  shall  be  transmitted  to  us  on  or  before  the  Ut  day  of 
February  next;  ami,  in  order  to  insure  the  utooost  impar- 
tiality, we  do  hereby  constitute  and  appoint  the  following   | 
gentlemen,  to  wit :  Thomas  Ritchie,  Di.HtNirKrKB^. 
Dr.  Augustus  L.  Warner,  Wm.  B.  Chittindbk.  in.l   I 
James  E.  Heath,  Esqr's. ;  a  majority  of  whom  fehsll  hate   < 
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authority  to  award  the  preroiDm.  We  shall,  of  coarse,  re- 
serve Ibe  priyilege  of  publishing  in  Ihe  Messenger,  any  or 
all  of  the  rejected  poems,  with  or  without  the  names  of  the 
authors,  as  they  shall  think  proper  to  direct.] — Ed.  Sou. 
Lit.  Jieu, 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Sou.  LU.  Mestenger : 

Sir, — ^You  will  require  no  professions  from  me, 
I  am  perfectly  satisfied ,  of  my  regard  for  yoarself, 
or  of  my  interest  in  the  fate  of  your  Messenger. 
But  how  could  I  better  show  my  friendship,  than 
in  telling  you  a  truth,  which,  though  a  little  bitter 
in  itself,  is  well  calculated  to  draw  your  attention 
to  one  of  the  defects  of  the  Messenger,  and  to 
contribute  to  its  improvement  1 

In  my  humble  judgment.  Sir,  the  Poetry  of  the 
Messenger  is  very  inferior  to  its  Prose.  Cannot 
you  raise  its  standard,  and  improve  its  character  ? 
I  cannot  doubt,  that  a  man,  whose  untiring  perse- 
verance and  happy  appliances  have  succeeded  in^e^ 
ting  up,  and  what  is  more  difficult  still,  in  keeping  up, 
a  powerful  Periodical,  like  the  Messenger,  is  able 
to  accomplish  this  essential  object.  Poor  as  I  am 
in  means,  and  destitute  as  I  am  in  the  qualifications 
of  a  Poet,  I  am  confident  that  I  could  attain  it  in  a 
great  degree.  And  if  you  have  the  power,  you 
ought  to  exert  it.  It  is  all  that  the  Messenger 
wants  to  make  it  a  capital  Literary  Production. 
Stretch  fcnrth,  then,  the  Magician^s  wand,  and  wake 
up  the  Ariels  and  Fairies  of  our  native  land. 

Tell  me  not.  Sir,  that  they  are  nowhere  to .  be 
found.  Tell  me  not,  that  there  is  no  Muse  among 
us  to  wake  the  harmonious  Lyre.  Where  ought  the 
spirit  of  Poetry  to  flourish  more  freely  than  in  our  own 
country  1  Where  ought  the  soaring  mind,  and  the 
motives  to  excite  it,  and  the  themes  to  employ  it, — 
where,  in  fact,  may  all  the  elements  of  poetic  in- 
spiration, exist  in  equal  profusion  1  The  very  genius 
of  our  Republic  inspires  us  with  bold  and  generous 
thoughts.  Liberty  is  the  fast  friend,  if  not  the 
legitimate  parent,  of  lofty  Poetry.  Where  man 
feels  his  own  value — and  his  bosom  swells  with 
conscious  pride,  and  his  mind  teems  and  dilates 
with  high  and  noble  conceptions,  there  ouglit  to  be 
Muses  enough  at  hand  to  transcribe  the  glowing 
thought  to  the  swelling  verse.  The  local  genius 
of  our  country  too  contributes  to  the  expansion  of 
the  imagination,  and  furnishes  the  highest  themes 
of  itself,  for  poetic  description.  Here,  the  exter- 
nal universe  harmonizes  with  the  inward  man.  In 
this  great  country.  Nature  herself  is  every  where 
on  a  grand  scale  (as  Lord  Morpeth  observed) — our 
mountains  are  magnificent,  our  rivers  roll  in  mighty 
volumes ;  and  every  landscape  is  rich  enough  to 
breathe  inspiration.  Nor  are  the  sources  of  asso- 
ciation wanting  to  us.  Our  fields  were  once  trod 
by  the  strange  men  of  the  Indian  race.  The  memory 
of  Smith  and  the  genius  of  Raleigh  are  stamped 
upon  our  history — and  many  a  field  is  consecrated 
by  the  recollection  of  high   and  daring  military ' 


achievements.  The  very  seasons  we  enjoy,  are 
full  of  phenomena,  which  differ  essentially  from 
those,  which  have  been  so  oflen  described  by  the 
bards  of  the  ancient  world. 

I  know,  that  our  continent  is  comparatively  young 
in  its  Anglo-Saxon  population.  I  know  too,  that  the 
conveniences  must  precede  most  of  the  elegances  of 
life — that  the  wants  of  a  young  society  must  first 
be  supplied,  before  the  finest  arts  are  generally  cul- 
tivated— and  that  the  finest  Poetry  is  among  the 
highest  luxuries  of  society.  But  are  we  not  rapidly 
ripening  in  the  progress  of  elegance,  and  even  luxu- 
ry itself?  Is  not  our  Atlantic  seaboard  strewn 
already  with  populous  and  splendid  cities  ?  Does  not 
the  West  also  abound  with  large  and  beautiful  towns  ? 
Have  we  not  already  produced  authors,  who  would 
reflect  honor  upon  the  oldest  nations  of  Europe  1 
May  we  not  boast  of  an  Irving  in  elegant  prose, 
and  of  a  Bryant  in  captivating  verse  1 — And  must 
I  remind  you,  that  the  immortal  Homer  appeared 
in  the  earliest  days  of  Greece — and  unless  Macpher- 
son  be  all  a  cheat,  was  not  Ossian  rocked  in  the 
very  cradle  of  his  country's  existence  1 — All  that 
we  have  to  do  in  our  own  dear  country,  is  to  turn 
the  mind  of  our  people  in  this  direction — and  not 
our  whole  mind«  nor  a  large  portion  of  our  time. 
All  that  we  have  to  ask  is,  that  the  impulse  be 
given ;  and  the  leisure  moments  of  our  gifted 
sons  be  directed  to  short  excursions  in  the  land  of 
Poesie. 

Bestir  yourself,  then,  friend  White.  Rouse  up 
yourself,  and  then  rouse  up  others.  Wake  up 
even  the  unknown  Poets  of  our  glorious  country — 
who  may  not  themselves  suspect  the  existence  of 
the  generous  spark,  which  lies  latent  within  their  own 
bosoms.  Where  is  our  friend  St.  Leger  L.  Carter, 
whose  harp  ought  never  to  sleep?  Advise  v.  itii  your 
friends,  upon  the  best  mode  of  awakening  the  slum- 
bering genius  of  our  country^s  Muse.  And  the 
very  first  theme,  on  which  you  should  stir  up  some 
gifted  Poet  to  write,  should  be  the  present  state  of 
our  Poetry,  and  the  necessity  of  improving  it.  Let 
this  poetic  strain  be  addressed  to  all  the  known  or 
unknown  Bards  of  Virginia,  and  of  the  South. 
The  lyre,  struck  on  this  subject  by  a  master's  hand, 
might  call  up  many  a  spirit  from  ^*  the  vasty  deep." 

Among  other  means,  why  cannot  you  oflTer  a 
small,  honorary  prize — not  burthensome  to  your 
own  purse,  but  complimentary  to  the  writer — for 
the  best  poem  which  may  be  sent  to  you  by  a  cer- 
tain time  t  Its  merits  might  be  submitted  to  a  select 
committee  of  gentlemen  in  Richmond,  whose  names 
should  be  advertised  as  the  best  securities  for  their 
taste  and  their  impartiality  ?  You  might  stipulate,  at 
the  same  time,  that  you  should  have  the  privilege  of 
using  all  the  "  Rejected  Addresses,'*^  to  embellish 
the  future  pages  of  the  Messenger ! — At  all  events, 
do  something. — Do  all  you  can.  And  your  peti- 
tioner, as  in  duty  bound,  will  forever  pray. 

Yours,  truly,  R, 
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To  the  Daughlef  of  a  Friend,-^Notims  of  New  Works,         [December,  1842. 


TO  THE  DAUGHTER  OF  A  FRIEND. 

I  will  no|  praise  thy  many  virtues,  Mary, 
Nor  all  that  sparkles  in  thy  fair  young  face, — 

Of  themes  like  these  a  poet  should  be  wary 
Who  lacks  the  skill  to  give  sach  themes  a  grace. 

Bat  1  will  wish  thee  to  be  like  thy  mother, 
Like  her  to  sail  life's  calm  or  ruffled  sea. 

She  loves  thee,  Mary,  and  there  breathes  no  other 
With  purer  heart,  more  closely  bound  to  thee. 

Through  every  scene,  a  mother's  holy  blessing, 
Unchanged,  still  lingers,  though  the  world  assail, — 

Without  that  boon,  life  were  not  worth  possessing, — 
Trust  that  friend,  Mary,  though  ail  else  should  fail 


Notfcrs  of  Nrto  mo 


Elements  op  Chemistry,  including  the  most  recent  dis. 
coverics  and  applications  of  the  science  to  medicine  and 
pharmacy,  and  to  the  arts.  By  Robert  Kane,  M.  D.,  M. 
R.  1.  A.,  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  to  the  Koyal 
Dublin  Society ;  Professor  of  Chemistry  to  the  Apothe« 
caries'  Hall  of  Ireland ;  Member  of  the  Society  of  Phar- 
macy of  Pdiis,  and  of  the  German  Pharmaceutical  So- 
ciety, etc.  etc.  etc.  An  American  edition,  with  additions 
and  corrections,  and  arranged  for  the  use  of  the  univer- 
sitiesi  colleges,  academies,  and  medical  schools  of  the 
United  States,  by  John  William  Draper,  M.  D.,  Profes- 
sor of  Chemistry  in  the  University  of  New-York,  for- 
merly Professor  of  Physical  Science  and  Physiology  in 
Hampden  Sydney  College,  Virginia ;  Member  of  the 
Lyceum  of  Natural  History  of  New- York,  etc.  etc.  etc. 
New- York:  published  by  Harper  &  Brothers,  No.  82, 
Cliff  Street;  1842. 

Dr.  Kane  is  a  man  of  science,  and  his  work  is  held  in 
high  repute  on  the  other  side  of  the  water.  It  is  one  of  the 
best  text-books,  on  the  science  of  which  it  treats,  that  our 
catalogues  afford ; — the  American  editor  and  publshers  de- 
serve high  commendations  for  the  introduction  among  our 
elementary  works,  of  so  valuable  a  book.  It  treats  of  chem- 
istry, and  of  its  practical  and  useful  application  to  the  pur- 
poses of  life.  As  a  text-book,  it  is  one  of  the  best  to  be 
found  in  any  language ;  and  as  such,  we  take  great  pleasure 
in  recommending  it  to  the  attention  of  teachers  and  stu- 
dents. It  is  for  sale  at  the  bookatoie  of  Messrs.  Smith, 
Drinker  &  Morris. 

Romantic  Bioobapbt  of  the  Aoe  of  Elizabeth,  or 
Sketches  of  Life  from  the  By- Ways  of  History. 
By  the  Benedictine  Brethren  of  Glendalough.  Two 
volumes :  12  mo.— Philadelphia :  Lea  and  Blanchard. 

This  ifi  an  interesting  book,  edited  by  William  Cook 
Taylor,  author  of  the  Natural  History  of  Society,  dtc, 
conuining  spirited  sketches  of  the  lives  and  character  of 
Dudley  Earl  of  Leicester,  La  Mothe  Fcnelon,  Ignatius 
Loyola,  Calvin,  Pope  Sixtus  5th,  and  others,  in  which  the 
author  proposes  to  "get  rid  of  Idealities,  and  in  his  histo- 
rical views  to  substitute  Daguerrotypes  for  Fancy  Por- 
traits." We  are  unable  to  say  how  far  he  has  succeeded ; 
but  certainly,  if  his  views  lie  correct,  we  must  admit  that 
our  ideas  concerning  some  of  these  persons  have  been  fan- 
ciful indeed.  We  were  not  a  little  startled  to  hear  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh  spoken  of  as  "an  unprincipled  adventu- 
rer! whom  it  is  the  fashion  to  treat  as  a  hero ;"  and  the 
J«»uita  designated  as  "  Blunderers  who  have  thrown  the 


world  into  confusion  by  ezcitiiig  idanns  of  wtnch  ti>ey  were 
themselves  the  victims."  We  shall  see,  kowever,  that  these 
opinions  are  advanced  hastily  and  without  reflection,  when, 
a  few  pages  further,  we  find  that,  "  Although  the  establisVi. 
ment  of  the  Jesuits  was  vigorously  resisted  in  France, 
Spain  and  Flanders,  so  great  were  the  perseverance  of 
Ignatius,  and  the  influence  of  the  Popes,  that  in  about  20 
years  after  its  foundation,  the  order  counted  twelve  pro- 
vinces, more  than  a  hundred  colleges  and  a  still  larger  num- 
ber of  preceptories  and  religious  houses  subject  to  its  rule" — 
and  again,  '*  The  activity  of  the  Jesuits  was  thus  extended 
from  the  Alps  to  the  Andes,  from  the  snows  of  Scandinavia 
to  the  spicy  groves  of  Ceylon ;  it  was  animated  and  di- 
rected by  one  central  spirit,  whose  vivacity  and  intensity 
was  perhaps  most  keenly  felt  at  the  remotest  extremities." 
Now,  such  an  epithet  as  Blunderer  cannot  reasonably  be  ap- 
plied to  Loyola,  Xavier  or  La  Sale.  There  is  a  mauvais 
plauanterie  in  the  style  too,  which  is  not  agreeable  in  Biog- 
raphy, and  a  continual  play  upon  words  in  which  the  taste 
is  bad  and  the  wit  worse :  e.  g.  the  Biography  is  termed 
Romantic,  because  "  Rome,  in  the  age  succeeding  the  Re- 
formation, was  not  only  "  antic  herself,  hut  the  cause  uf 
most  of  the  antics  played  in  Europe.'*  The  Wars  of  Fer- 
dinand and  Isabella  are  called  "  Sporting  on  the  Moors/* 
(that's  rather  good,)  but  the  next  is  awfuL  "  During  bis  con- 
finement, Loyola  amused  himself  by  reading  or  listening  to 
the  Lives  of  the  Saints.  His  biographers  are  not  agreed 
as  to  whether  he  could  read  at  this  period ;  it  is  probable, 
however,  that  he  could  spell,  and  that  the  tediDusness  of 
this  operation  enabled  the  subjects  of  his  study  to  cast  a 
spell  over  him.**  However,  we  don't  wi&h  to  abuse  the 
book,  for  we  found  it  very  interesting  and  agreeable.  Much 
is  told  that  we  cannot  find  in  the  published  histories  of 
the  period,  and  in  a  manner  fascinating  to  Ibe  mind  of 
youth,  attracting  it  to  the  attainment  of  a  knowledge  at 
once  ornamental  and  useful. 

The  work  is  neatly  got  up,  and  reflects  credit  upon  the 
publishers. 

Remains  of  Rev.  Joshua  Wbli^  Downing,  A.  M.,  late 
of  the  New-England  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  with  a  Brief  Memoir.  Edited  by  Elijah 
H.  Downing,  A.  M.  New-York :  published  by  G.  Lane  <k 
P.  P.  Sandford,  for  the  Met?)odist  Episcopal  Church,  at 
the  Conference  office,  200  Mulberry  Street.  J.  CoUord, 
printer;  1842. 
The  Rev.  Joshua  W.  Downing  was  a  young  divine  of 

much  promise  and  high  standing  in  the  Methodist  Church. 

This  work  contains  a  number  of  sermons,  notes  and  letters, 

written  and  preached  by  him  during  his  5hort  ministration. 

They  breathe  a  christian  spirit,  and  will  repay  perusal. 

The  Indicator  :  A  Miscellany  of  Self-Improvement. — 
Nos.  1.  and  II.  August  and  September,  1842:  Nev(. 
York. 

This  is  a  new  monthly,  jnst  started  up.  Its  object  is  the 
advancement  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  culture  of  the 
youth  of  our  wide-spread  land.  It  is  particularly  designed 
to  assist  in  the  formation  of  character,  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge,  and  the  right  disciplining  of  the  mind.  It  is 
under  the  superintendance  of  Mr.  Lock  wood — and  so  far 
gives  promise  of  a  career  of  usefulness.  We  wish  it  suc- 
cess.   Price  81  per  annum. 

The  American  Almanac  and  Rbpositoey  or  Vn^rvL 
Knowlbdob./ot  the  year  1843.  Boston:  published  by 
David  H.  Williams. 

This  valuable  work  has  been  placed  upon  our  uble.  It 
comprises  332  pages  12mo.  of  tlie  most  important  informa- 
tion, concerning  the  General  and  State  Govemmento,  to- 
gether with  much  other  useful  matter.  It  can  be  bad  at  the 
bookstore  of  J.  W.  Randolph. 
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